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TAI-WAN  {Taytcan)  is  the  Chinese  name  of  an  island 
which  in  Europe  is  known  by  the  name  of  Formosa,  and 
Hermosa,  and,  according  to*  the  Dutchman  Valentyn,  is 
called  by  the  aborijB^nes  Pekan  or  Paek-and.  It  lies  be- 
tween 21*  58'  and  25**  15'  N.  lat.,  and  between  120*'  and 
122°  E  long.,  and  extends  from  south  by  west  to  north  by 
east  about  210  miles.  In  width  it  varies  much.  From  its 
most  southern  point,  where  *t  is  only  about  foifr  miles 
wide,  it  incretMS  gradually,  so  that  at  23''  N.  lat.  it  is  60 
miles  wide,  and  at  24®  N.  lat.  nearly  100  miles.  Its 
noTthem  portion  decreases  in  width,  but  very  slowly,  for 
near  its  northern  end  it  is  still  GO  miles  wide.  A  rough 
cMJcalation  gives  the  surface  an  extent  of  about  14,000 
square  miles,  which  is  about  half  the  area  of  Ireland,  and 
dOUO  square' miles  more  thim  that  of  Sicily. 

The  north-western  point  of  Tai-wan  is  only  about  80 
miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Fukian,  or 
Foidan ;  but  fiuther  south  the  channel  of  Fokian,  as  the 
ii€a  between  Tai-wan  and  China  is  called,  grows  wider.  In 
the  parallel  of  Axnoy,  IM®  40^  N.  lat.,  it  is  150  miles  across, 
sod  still  wider  south  of  that  parallel.  This  part  of  the 
China  Sea  contains  several  banks,  and  the  soundings  are 
tlso  extremely  irregular,  especiallv  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ponghn  or  Pnenuriiu  Islands,  called  also  Pescadores,  or 
Fisher  Xslands.  The  southern  extremity  of  TaV-wan  is 
^vided  firom  the  Bashee  Islands,  which  are  south-east  of 
it,  by  the  channel  of  Formosa,  which  is  nearly  80  miles 
wide,  and  has  also  very  irregular  soundings. 

The  braad  promontory  which  terminates  the  island  on 
^  «3R£^«aa  forms  the  south-east  and  south-west  cape,  is 
I  hw  Bai,  hA  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  the 
eouffbj' suddenly  rises  into  mountains,  which  continue  to 
nn  in  an  nnbroken  chain  northward  nearly  through  the 
Huddle  of  the  idand  to  its  northern  extremity,  terminating 
vith  lugfa  cliffs  at  the  north-east  cape.  As  it  is  certain 
that  this  range  of  mountains,  which  is  called  Ta  Shan,  or 
Great  Mountain,  is  nearly  the  whole  year  round  covered 
with  snow,  its  elevation  nas  been  estimated  by  Humboldt 
tt  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  declivities  of 
these  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  crests  of  the 
most  derated  portion,  are  covered  with  fine  trees  and 
pasture-grounds,  and  thus  the  island,  when  seen  from  the 
sea,  presents  a-  very  pleasing  appearance,  whence  it  was 
caUed  &rmosa  by  the  Europeans  who  advanced  thus 
fitf  into  tlie  Indian  Sea.  These  mountains  have  never 
been  viated  by  Europeans,  but  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Chinese  geographers,  which  have  been  collected  by  Kla- 
proth,  it  spears  that  there  is  more  than  one  volcano  on 
this  idand.  The  Tshykang  (Red  Mountain),  south  of  the 
town  of  Fuiiff-€^han-hian,  was  once  an  active  volcano,  and 
ttiere  is  stilT  a  lake  of  hot  water  on  Shin  Mountains. 
iWe  Phy-naiiHnv-shan,  south-east  of  Fung-shan-hian, 
iaits  in  the  nignt-time  a  brilliant  lustre,  llie  Ho-shan 
(he-Mountain),  south-east  of  Tshu-lo-hian,  is  said  to 
many  wells  from  which  flames  issue.  There  are 
othCT  mountains  which  exhibit  traces  of  volcanic 
P.  C  No.  1488. 
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action,  and  sulphur  constitutes  an  important  article  oi 
export. 

The  mountains  have  a  steep  declivity  on  both  sides,  but 
on  the  west  side  they  terminate  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea,  so  as  to  leave  a  wide  tract  between  them 
and  the  shore.  This  tract  has  an  undulating  surface,  and 
terminates  on  the  sea  in  a  low  sandy  beach.  The  ad- 
joining sea  is  full  of  sand-banks  and  shoals,  and  can  only 
be  approached  in  a  few  places  by  vessels  drawing  more 
than  eight  feet  of  water.  On  the  east  of  the  Ta-shan 
range  the  mountains  seem  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
space  between  the  crest  of  the  range  and  the  sea,  and 
high  rocks  line  the  shore.  There  are  no  soundings  along 
this  coast.  This  circumstance,  united  to  the  strong  cur- 
rent which  sets  along  this  side  from  south  to  north,  is 
Erobably  the  reason  why  this  part  of  Tai-wan  has  never 
een  visited  by  European  vessels  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
Japanese  or  Chinese  vessels  have  any  intercourse  with 
this  part  of  the  island.  It  is  an  unknown  portion  of  the 
globe. 

Rivers  are  numerous  on  the  west  side,  but  as  they  ori- 
ginate in  a  very  elevated  region,  from  which  they  descend 
in  continuous  rapids  and  cataracts,  they  bring  down  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  earthy  matter,  which  they  deposit  at 
their  moutns,  forming  bars,  which  have  so  little  water  as 
to  admit  only  small  vessels :  this  however  seems  to  be  no 
greai  disadvantage,  as  there  are  numerous  islands  along 
the  shore,  between  which  junks  of  ordinary  size  (about  200 
tons  burden)  find  good  anchorage.  Some  of  the  rivers 
however  are  said  to  be  navigable  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland,  especially  the  Tan-shuy-khy,  which  falls  into 
the  Tan-shuy-kiang  Bay,  which  lies  in  the  narrow  part  of 
the  channel  of  Fukian.  The  rivers  also  offer  the  great 
advantage  of  an  abundant  irrigation,  though  they  are 
sometimes  destructive  to  the  crdps  by  their  inunda- 
tions. 

No  portion  of  the  ocean  is  subject  to  such  violent  gales, 
as  the  sea  surrounding  Tai-wan  on  the  west  and  east. 
Both  monsoons,  the  north-eastern  and  the  south-western, 
blow  in  the  direction  of  the  channel  of  Fukian,  and  as 
they  are  confined  between  two  high  mountain-ranges,  the 
mountains  of  Fukian  and  of  Tai-wan,  their  violence  is 
much  increased.  At  the  change  of  the  monsoons  the 
most  violent  gales  come  on  suddenly,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  typhous,  whirlwinds,  and  waterspouts.  Many 
Chinese  vessels  are  annually  lost  at  these  seasons.  The 
Japan  Sea,  which  lies  north  of  TaY-wan,  is  noted  for 
its  terrible  tempests.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  island 
the  north-eastern  monsoon  generally  lasts  nine  months, 
as  it  continues  to  blow  to  the  beginning  of  June. 
In  other  respects  the  climate  of  the  island  is  very  tem- 
perate, neither  the  heat  nor  the  cold  being  excessive  on 
the  plains  along  the  western  coast.  The  island  is  subject 
to  earthquakes,  and  they  are  sometimes  very  violent.  In 
1782  the  whole  lower  portion  was  laid  waste,  and  the  sea 
inundated  the  country  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  for 
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twelve  hmirs.  A  ^eftt  part  of  the  capital  was  destroyed, 
and  some  hundreds  of  junks  were  lost. 

Tlie  soil  of  the  lower  tracts  and  the  more  s^entle  slopes 
of  tlie  mountains  is  very  fertile,  and  pioduces  abundance 
of  corn,  which  is  exported  to  the  harbours  of  Fukian,  of 
which  the  island  is  said  to  be  the  ^:ranar>\  It  produces 
rice  of  excellent  quality ;  also  wheat,  millet,  maize,  and 
several  kinds  of*  vej^etabies,  anionic  which  are  truffles.  The 
8u/:^ar-caneisextensively  cultivated,  and  the  su^ar  made  in 
the  i>land  ^oos  to  China,  as  far  as  Peking.  Orchards  are 
carefully  attended  to.  Tliey  produce  oranges,  pine-apples, 
guavas,  cocoa-nuts,  areca-nuts,  jack-fruit,  and  other  fi-uits 
found  in  the  East  Indies;  also  peaches,  apricots,  fie^s, 
gi-apes,  pomegranates,  and  chestnuts.  Melons  are  also 
much  i^rown.  Only  green  tea  is  cultivated,  and  it  is 
stated  that  it  forms  an  article  of  export  to  China,  where 
it  is  used  as  a  medicine.  The  blossoms  of  the  wild  jas- 
mine are  dried  and  exported  to  China,  where  they  are 
used  to  iri\e  a  scent  to  tne  tea.  Other  articles  of  export 
are  camphor,  pepper,  aloes,  and  timber.  Timber  abounds 
in  the  large  forests  m  the  northern  districts  of  the  island. 
It  is  also  stated  that  coffee,  cotton,  and  silk  are  pro- 
duced to  a  small  amount. 

The  domestic  animals  are  cattle, buffaloes,  horses,  asses, 
and  <roats,  but  sheep  and  hogs  are  rare.  The  horses  are 
small,  and  the  Chinese  find  them  unfit  for  their  cavalry. 
It  is  said  that  on  the  eastern  unknown  portion  of  the 
island  there  are  many  beasts  of  prey,  as  tigers,  leopards, 
and  wolves,  but  they  are  not  found  on  the  western  side, 
where  wild  hogs,  deer,  monkeys,  pheasants,  and  game  are 
veiy  abundant.  Salt  is  made  to  a  great  extent,  and, 
together  witli  sulphur,  forms  a  large  article  of  export. 

The  population  consists  of  Chinese  settlers  and  of  abori- 
gine?. The  Chinese  are  only  found  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  wher'?  they  first  settled  a  hundred  and  eighty  years 
ago  (16G2;.  Ttieir  number  many  years  ago  was  stated  to 
be  about  500,000  individuals.  They  are  mostly  from 
Fukian,  and  have  preserved  the  customs  of  their  original 
countr}',  and  the  spirit  of  industry'  and  enterprise  by  which 
their  count r^'men  are  distinguished.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  aborigines  are  settled  among  the  Chinese,  to  whom 
they  are  subject,  and  are  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  in  com 
anu  money.  The  collectors  of  the  tribute  are  Chinese,  who 
are  required  to  know  the  language  of  the  aborigines  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  to  them  tne  orders  of  the  court.  It 
IS  said  that  the  oppression  to  which  the  aborigines  are  sub- 
ject from  these  interpreters  frequently  causes  them  to  rise 
in  rebellion.  These  aborigines  are  ot  a  slender  make,  and 
in  complexion  resemble  the  Malays,  but  they  do  not  differ 
from  the  Chinese  in  features.  Their  language  shows  that 
they  belong  to  the  widely  spread  race  of  the  Malay 
nations ;  and  it  is  said  that  tney  i^reatly  resemble  the 
IIorafoi*as  of  the  Moluccas.  Their  religion  resembles 
what  is  called  Shamanism.  The  Dutch  took  some  steps  to 
convert  them  to  Christianity,  but  their  sway  on  the  island 
was  .too  limited  and  of  too  snort  a  duration  to  produce  any 
lasting  effect.  Notliing  is  known  of  the  aboiigines  who 
inhabit  the  east  side  of  the  island.  Tliey  are  not  subject 
to  the  Chinese,  and  are  said  to  be  continually  at  war  with 
them.  Inhabiting  a  countr}'  covered  with  lofty  mountains, 
they  are  said  to  subsist  mostly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase 
ana  by  fishing. 

Tlie  Chinese  portion  of  Ta'i-wan  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, which,  from  south  to  north,  arc  Fung-shan-hian, 
Taj-wan-hian,  Tshul-lo-hian,  and  Tliang-hua-hian.  The 
capital,  TaY-wan-fu,  is  a  considerable  place,  and  has  a 
garrison  of  10,000  troops.  The  wall  was  built  in  1725.  Tlie 
streets  are  straight,  and  intersect  one  another  at  right 
angles:  they  are  full  of  shops,  which  are  abundantfy  pro- 
vided with  all  articles  of  Chinese  industry.  The  largest 
buildin<r  i^  tliat  which  was  erected  by  the  Dutch  during 
their  short  sway  in  Tai-wan.  Tliere  is  still  a  small  church 
built  bv  the  Dutch.  It  is  stated  that  1000  junks  can  anchor 
in  the  harbour:  but  as  the  single  entrance,  at  spring-tides, 
has  but  from  nine  to  ten  feet  of  water,  only  vessels  of 
m(x1erate  s-iic  can  enter  it.  lliere  was  formerly  another 
entrance,  which  had  a  irreater  depth  of  water,  and  for  the 
pnitcction  of  which  the  Dutch  iiad  built  the  fortress  of 
Zeliindiii:  bat  it  i»  .slid  that  this  entrance  has  been  filled 
up  witli  •.and.  Tlie  commerce  of  this  place  with  China  is 
considc:  :ib!e.  Wu-tcaoii-kiang.  which  was  vitated  by  Lind- 
say in  IK]',!,  has  a  harbour,  which  was  then  crowded  with 
juoluaml  numerous  coasting  vessels  which  brought  the  pro- 


duce of  the  countr}',  especially  rice  and  suipar,  to  Oii^  plaee. 
Tan-shuy-kiang,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  riverTtn-*h  iv- 
kliy,  is  at  the  innennost  recess  of  a  fine  bay.  which  ii  Urie 
enough  for  a  numerous  fleet,  but  haft  not' been  viMti-ii  by 
Europeans.  The  best  harbour  is  near  the  northeni  i  i- 
tremity  of  the  island,  and  is  called  Ky-lonfi:-sliai :  tlie 
Dutch  call  it  Quelone:.  It  is  capacious  enough  to  contain 
30  large  vessels,  and  is  the  station  of  the  Chinese  navy  at 
the  island.  An  active  commerce  is  carried  on  at  Wom 
place. 

The  commerce  of  the  island  is  limited  to  that  Mith  the 
eastern  provinces  of  China,  especially  Fukian,  to  which  i; 
sends  its  agricultural  produce,  with  sulphur  and  salt,  ar  J 
from  which  it  imports  tea,  raw  silk,  woollen  and  coVon 
stuffs,  and  other  manufactures.  It  is  stated  that  the  m«in- 
ber  of  junks  that  annually  enter  the  ports  amount^  to 
more  than  1000.  The  navigation  of  the  cTiannoI  of  Fukian, 
though  difficult  on  account  of  the  ^es  and  the  roui;h  at-a, 
is  rendered  much  less  so  by  the  situation  of  the  Ponirim 
Islands,  which  offer  a  safe  refuge  in  time  of  danger.  Thc»c 
rocky  islands  are  thirty-six  in  number,  most  of  thcui  vt-rv 
smafl,  and  a  few  somewhat  laj^er.  The  Iarffe»t  hjL-.  an 
excellent  harbour,  in  which  vessels  of  between  ninr  anti 
ten  feet  draught  may  anchor  in  security.  The  Chuj.-e 
have  erected  some  fortifications  on  them,' as  they  have  oc- 
casionally been  taken  possession  of  by  pirates*,  who  Ire- 
quently  infest  the  adjacent  coast  of  China. 

Opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eastern  roa-t  u: 
Tai-wan  is  the  island  of  Botol  Tamigo-xima.  It  is  elcv:itiMl. 
and  about  ten  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  surro-.ind-d 
by  a  sea  without  soundings,  and  do  navigator  ha»  wi-r 
landed  on  it.    It  is  said  to  be  very  populous. 

It  appears  that  the  island  of  TaT-wan  was  known  to  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  at  an  early  period,  but  they  did  not 
settle  on  it  nor  subject  it  to  their  sway.  When  tfie  OiiTt-h 
appeared  in  these  seas,  following  the  track  of  the  I'uini- 
guese,  they  found  no  Chinese  settlement  either  on  the 
Ponghu  Isfands  or  on  TaT-wan.  Thev  erected  kome  tonifi- 
cation  on  the  Ponghu  Islands,  and  in  1634  tlftfv  lm'\\t  \\\e 
fortress  of  Zelandia  at  the  entrance  of  the  Harbour  of 
TaYwan-fu,  where  there  was  then  a  small  town.  They  hii:/f 
also  a  small  fortress  at  the  harbour  of  Ky-1ong-^haT.    l*he 

f)rotection  which  was  thus  offered  to  emigrants  induced  a 
arge  number  of  families  from  Fukian  to  settle  in  the 
island,  and  the  colony  rose  rapidly  in  importance.  Mean- 
while China  was  laid  wa.ste  by  the  wars  which  terminated 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Ming  dynasty  and  the  establish- 
mc'i*  of  the  present  family  on  the  throne.  The  adherents 
ol  he  former  d\'nasty  maintained  their  footing  longest  in 
the  eastern  and  soutnem  provinces,  Chekiang,  Fukian,  and 
Quangtun,  but  being  pressed  by  their  enemies,  they  aban- 
doned the  mainland,  and  continued  the  war  on  the  tea. 
One  of  their  chiefs,  Tshing-tsliing-kung,  called  by  the 
Europeans  Koxinga,  sailed,  afler  the  los^of  a  battle,  to  the 
Ponghu  Islands,  and  occupied  them.  Hence  he  proceeded 
to  Tai-wan,  and  finding  only  a  very  weak  crarrison  in  the 
Dutch  fortress,  he  took  it,  aiier  a  siege  of  four  months,  in 
16G2.  Thus  the  Dutch  lost  the  island,  after  ha^injr  been 
in  possession  of  it  for  twenty-eight  years.  Tshi/ic-^^hinc- 
kung,  the  new  king  of  TaY-wan,  favoured  the  settling  of  hi^ 
countrymen,  the  inhabitants  of  Fukian,  and  thus  the  inland 
in  a  short  time  was  converted  into  a  Chinese  colony.  He 
w&s  also  favourable  to  the  English,  who  had.  dunm:  his 
reign,  a  commercial  establishment  on  the  island,  from 
which  they  carried  on  an  active  commerce  with  Amoy. 
The  province  of  Fukian,  which  continued  its  opposition  to 
the  victorious  Mantchoos  longer  than  any  otner  part  of 
China,  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  their  sway:  and 
as  Tshing-t-shing-kung  had  died,  and  the  throne  of  Tai-wan 
was  occupied  by  a  minor,  a  Chinese  fleet  in  lljS2  took 
possession  of  the  Ponghu  Islands.  Tlie  Chinese  were  lUso 
preparing  a  descent  on  TaY-wan,  when,  in  1(583,  the  council 
which  governed  in  the  name  of  the  young  prince  thouirht 
it  most  prudent  to  suirender  the  island  to  the  court  of 
Peking  without  a  war. 

(Pire  du  Mai  11a,  Lettres  Mifiantes  et  curieu*es,  vol. 
xviii. ;  Klaproth's  Description  ae  I' hie  de  F'-rmnie.  er- 
traite  (ie  livres  Chinois^  in  Mhnoirex  rrlatij'*,  t\  tAtie:  \a 
P6n)use,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde:  and  Lind-.ay's  Joytsffe 
of  the  vexsel  Amherst  along  the  coast  nf  Chinu^  in  Par- 
fiamentanj  Reports,  1831.^ 

TALArOIIsS  is  the  name  given  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
after  them  by  other  Europeau  nations,  to  the  Buddhi^ 
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priests,  or  rather  monks,  of  Siam,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  ftin  which  they  alwTiys  cany,  usually 
made  of  a  leaf  of  the  palm}Ta-tree,  and  hence,  sap  Craw- 
Ihrd  {Journal  of  EmbaxKu  io  Siam,  p.  358),  denominated 
by  the  Sanscrit  word  Talpat,  Tal  is  the  common  Indian 
name  for  the  palm^Ta ;  and  the  older  travellers  give  Ta- 
lapa  as  the  Siamese  word  for  a  fan.  In  the  Pali  (or  learned 
toniBfue)  theTalapoins  of  Siam  are  said  to  be  called  Thayn- 
ka ;  but  in  the  common  languaisre  of  the  country  they  are 
spoken  of,  as  well  as  to,  simply  by  the  term  Chau-cou,  or 
Chau-ca,  which  signifies  My  lord  (or  literally  Lord  of  me\ 
the  first  of  the  two  forms  being  that  commonly  used,  the 
other  that  employed  to  express  extraordinary  inferiority  on 
the  part  of  trie  speaker.  (La  Loubere,  Du  Royaume  cfe 
Siamy  i.  407.)  mi.  Crawfurd  states  that  they  are  called 
Phra,  which  he  says  is  a  Pali  word  signifying  Lord,  ap- 
plied also  to  Gautama  or  Buddha,  to  the  king,  to  the  white 
elephant,  to  the  idols  of  Buddha,  &c.  By  the  Burmese 
the  Talapoins  are  said  to  be  called  Rahans,  whence  seems 
to  come  the  name  Raulihs,  given  to  them  by  the  Moham- 
medans ;  as  by  the  Chinese  they  are  called  Ho-changi ;  in 
Tibet,  Lama-sen^  or  Lamas ;  and  in  Japan,  Bonzes.  (Pre- 
test, Hist  aire  Generale  des  Voyages,  vi.  328 ;  and  Dr.  Pr. 
^chanan,  *  On  the  Religion  and  Literature  of  the  Bur- 
Dtt,*  in  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.vi.)  In  Ceylon  the  name 
*r  the  ordinaiy  prieslta  is  stated  to  be  Tii-ounnansc ;  but, 
li  the  novices  are  said  to  be  styled  Saman  Eroo  Ounnansc, 
ind  certain  inspectors,  exercising  a  general  superintend- 
ence over  the  temples,  Naike  Ounnansc  and  Mahanaike 
Ounnanse,  it  would  seem  that  the  name  for  priests  of  all 
kinds  is  Ounnanse.  (Joinville,  *  On  the  Religion  and  Man- 
ners of  the  People  of  Ceylon,'  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol. 
riiO  Samana,  or  Somona,  according  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  is 
i  title  given  in  Burma  both  to  the  priests  and  to  the  images 
of  Buddha ;  whence  the  Buddhists  are  often  called  Sama- 
nians.  It  is  derived,  he  says,  fVom  the  Sanscrit  word  Saman, 
agnifying  ^ntletiess  or  wability. 

AmpAe  mformation  on  the  subject  of  the  Talapoins  is 
g\vcti  by  La  Lonboe,  who  visited  Siam  in  16^-8,  in 
quality  of  eovof/hmi  the  French  king,  in  his  work  entitled 
•  Du  Royvime  de  Siam,'  2  vols.  12mo.,  Amsterdam,  1691, 
vol.  i.,  chapa.  17,  18,  19,  21,  pp.  341-368  and  381-426; 
and  by  Mr.  Qtiwftird,  in  his  •  Journal  of  an  Embassy  from 
the  Govemor-Genefal  of  India  to  the  Courts  of  Siam  and 
Cochin  China'  (in  1821-22),  4to.,  London,  1828,  pp.  350, 
&c.  They  are,  as  has  been  stated,  a  species  or  monks 
living  in  comrnunities  of  from  ten  to  some  hundreds,  and 
employing  their  time  in  devotion,  religious  study,  and  me- 
ditatioD,  and  in  begging,  or  rather  receiving  almsj  for  they 
are  not  pennitted  actufuly  to  solicit  charity.  Tlieir  monas- 
teries, in  which  each  monk  has  his  separate  cell,  are  al\%'ays 
adjoining  to  some  temple ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Talapmns  officiate  as  priests  or  ministers  of  religion  in  our 
sense  of  the  term.  Neither  are  they  considered  as  forming 
or  belonging  to  the  literary  or  learned  class :  the  pursuit 
of  any  secular  study  is  looked  upon  as  unseemly  and  pro- 
lane  Vn  a  Talapoin ;  and  in  fact  the)^  are  mostly  very 
ignorant.  Yet  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  elements  of 
/eanua/r  appears  to  be  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  their  hands. 
Every  Siamese,  we  are  told,  becomes  a  Talapoin  for  some 
time.  •  Every  male  in  the  kingdom,*  says  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
'  must  at  one  period  or  another  of  his  life  enter  the  priest- 
hood, for  however  short  a  time.  Even  the  king  will  be  a 
priest  for  two  or  three  days,  going  about  for  alms  like  the 
rest,  and  the  highest  officers  of  the  government  continue 
in  the  priesthoM  for  some  months.*  Usually,  it  may  be 
Bipposed,  a  man  s;oes  through  the  ceremony  of  getting 
l&iself  made  a  tampoin  without  any  intention  of  perma- 
nently forsaking  the  world  ;  but  if  he  enters  one  of  the  sa- 
cred Communities  a.8econd  time,  he  cannot  again  withdraw 
tram  it.  The  Talapoins  are  said  to  be  very  numerous ;  but 
they  seem  to  consist  for  the  greater  part  of  mere  tempo- 
niy  members  of  the  order,  and  of  persons  who  have  thus 
entered  it  for  the  second  time  in  advanced  life.  Its  ad- 
vantages, or  temptations,  are,  a  life  of  idleness,  exemption 
from  taxation  and  from  the  conscription,  security  of  sub- 
astence  and  comfortable  raiment,  together  with  the  cere- 
BMnious  marks  of  respect  with  which  a  talapoin  is  every- 
^re  treated.  All  the  monasteries  are  endowed  by  the 
^vemment,  or  by  wealthy  individuals,  under  whose  protec- 
tion they  are  considered  to  be.  La  Loubere  has  given  a 
^nming  q[  one ;  and  another  is  described  in  FinJayson's  I 
Wo^  of  *  Ihe  Minion  to  ffiam  and  Hu6  in  1821-22»'  ( 


p.  110.  In  their  dresses  of  yellow  cotton  or  silk,  which 
are  of  the  same  fashion  with  those*  of  the  Buddhist  priests 
in  Ava  and  Ceylon,  the  Talapoins  of  Siam  present  a  niglily 
favourable  contrast  to  the  rags  and  squalidity  of  the  gene- 
ral population.  On  the  other  hand,  a  talapoin  is  not  only 
separated  from  society  by  being  condemned  to  celibacy, 
and  is  prohibited  from  possessing  property,  but  is  expected 
to  observe  very  strictly  several  of  the  prece])ts  of  the 
national  religion  which  are  very  little  attended  to  by  any- 
body else,  especially  the  prohibitions  against  the  slaying 
of  animals  (afthough  they  will  eat  them  when  slain),  steaP 
ing,  adultery,  lying,  and  drinking  wine.  There  are  differ- 
ent orders  of  Talapoins,  and  La  Loul>ere  says  there  are 
also  female  Talapoins,  whom  he  calls  Talapouines ;  but 
these,  according  to  Crawfurd,  are  only  a  few  old  women 
who  are  allowed  to  live  in  the  unoccupied  cells  of  some  of 
the  monasteries.  The  national  head  of  the  Talapoins, 
staled  the  Son-krat,  is  appointed  to  that  dignify  by  the 
king,  and  always  resides  in  the  royal  palace. 

TALAVETIA  DE  LA  REYNA,  or  LA  REAL,  a 
large  town  of  Spain,  formerly  in  the  provinc-c  of  Toledo, 
but  now,  since  the  late  division  of  the  Spanish  territory', 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  its  name.  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  at  the  end  of  an  extensive 
and  well  cultivated  plain,  38**  52^  N.  lat.,  6**  39'  W.  long. 
It  was  called  by  the  Romans  Ebora  Talabriffa,  as  the  in- 
scriptions and  remains  found  in  its  tomtoi y  show.  It  has 
a  fine  Gothic  church,  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated 
Rodrigo  Ximenez,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  author  of  a 
history  of  the  Arabs  and  a  I^tin  chronicle  of  Spain,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  town  is 
badly  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The 
population  does  not  exceed  12,000,  who  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  the  manufacture  of  polteiy  and  hardware,  for 
which  Talavera  is  famous  all  over  Spain.  A  large  silk 
manufactoiy,  which  belongs  to  the  government,  employs 
also  many  of  the  population.  In  July,  1809,  Talavera  was 
the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  British  under  Wellington 
(then  General  Wellesley)  and  the  French  commanded  by 
Jourdan.  The  battle  was  long  and  obstinately  contestecl, 
but  it  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  French.  The 
exhausted  condition  of^  the  English  troops,  who  \vere 
without  provisions,  prevented  them  from  following  up 
their  advantage  and  pursuing  the  enemy.  There  is  an- 
other town,  in  La  Mancha,  called  Talavera  laVieja,'or 
*  the  old.' 

TALC,  a  mineral  which  occurs  crjrstallized  and  massive, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  distinct  species  of  minerals 
have  been  so  called.  Primary  form  of  the  crystal  a  rhom 
boid,  but  usually  occurs  in  the  secondary  fonp  of  hexa- 
gonal laminae,  and  sometimes  in  long  pnsms.  Cleavage 
distinct,  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  It  is  easily  sepaiable 
into  thin  plates,  which  are  flexible,  but  not  elastic.  It 
is  easily  scraped  with  a  knife,  and  the  powder  is  unc- 
tuous to  the  touch.  Colour  white,  green,  greyish,  and 
blackish-green  and  red.  Becomes  negatively  electiical  by 
friction  ;  lustre  pearly.  Transparent ;  translucent ;  opaque. 
Specific  gravity  2' 713. 

Crystallized  talc  is  mostly  white,  or  of  a  light  green 
colour ;  is  met  with  in  serpentine  rocks  in  small  quantity, 
\^'ith  carbonate  of  lime,  actinolite,  steatite,  and  massive 
talc,  &c.  It  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Salzburg  and 
the  Tyrol :  it  occurs  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  as 
in  Cornwall,  in  Kynan's  Cove,  where  a  bed  of  it  underlies 
serpentine.  It  also  occurs  in  Scotland,  in  Glen  Tilt, 
Perthshire ;  and  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Piedmont-,  &c. 

The  massive  varieties  of  talc  are  less  flexible  than  the 
crystallized :  they  are  principally  of  an  apple-green  colour, 
and  sometimes  of  amdiated  stmcture.  It  is  met  with  in 
considerable  quantity  in  beds  in  micaceous  schistus,  gneiss, 
and  serpentine. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  talc  are  infusible ;  others  be 
come  white,  and  yield  a  small  button  of  enamel  with 
borax. 

Indurated  talc  is  massive,  of  a  greenish  grey  colour ;  the 
stmcture  is  schistose  and  curved :  it  is  of  a  shining  and 
sometimes  of  a  pearly  lustre,  and  somewhat  translucent. 
It  is  soft  and  rather  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2'  9. 

It  occurs  in  primitive  mountains  in  clay  slate  and  t-er- 
pentine,  in  several  coimtHes  on  the  continent  of  Europe : 
m  Britain,  in  Perthshire  and  Banffshire  in  Scotland,  and 
in  the  Shetland  Islands. 
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AecordinK  to  Vauquelin,  UmelUr  tile  consiti  of 

Silica 62 

MofrneniK                  .         .        .    27 
Alumina           .        .        .        ■       I'B 
Oxide  or  iron   .         •         ■        .3-2 
Water 6 

100' 
Steatite,  chlorite,  and  other  maKnesian  minerals  are 
nearly  allied  to  mica,  and  thcj  are  by  aorae  mineralogiata 
connderrd  a*  varietieH  of  the  «ame  Kubstance. 

TALEQALIA.     Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  make,  the  Mrgapa- 
diinie  the  third  and  lut  lubfkinily  of  hi*  Palamednda 

(PALAMFDRA,Linn.>. 

The  Mtgafiodiinie  compnM  the  folloninft  i^nera  :— 
T'lhgaila.   I^.    (Altetara,   Lath. ;     TaUgntlut,   Less. ; 

Aumi'da,  James ;  Catke'  " " ^    "  "" ' 

Gaim.  {MvaKrouiioK ; 


Numida,  James ;  Calheturut,  Sw.) ;  Mrjeapodiut,  Quoy  et 
Gaim.  (Mva\FODaDX  ;  Ckaodx,  vol,  viii.,  p.  132] ;  3ft- 
*;7j-*f  J.  Geoffr.  ;  Meuvni,  Bhaw  (i'nrAi'nironfu*,  Beehst. 


3fr^npo(iiH«.  WbrI.)    [MjKNURa]  ;    Aleclhelia,  Lesi.  (nee 
Sw-aina.^  ,  [Ur.\cids.  vol.  viii..  p.  133]. 

Wo  proceed  in  this  article  to  notice  the  Kenera  Tale- 
gnlla.  Laipoa,  and  Mfgnpndius.  the  natural  histoiy  of 
winch,  Npeciftlly  with  regard  to  their  habitH  and  nidinca- 
tion,  has  lately  beitn  satisfactorily  — ^ ' 

And  first  of 

Tale^alla. 

Generic  Chnraeter. — Bill  veiy  robust,  very  thick,  one- 
third  of  the  lentrth  of  the  head  compressed  above,  with 
the  upper  mandible  convex  ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  oval- 
oblonic,  pierced  in  a  laree  membrane  ;  loner  mandible 
lf«  high  Irat  wider  than  the  upper,  nearly  slraiifht  below, 
with  smooth  edecs,  the  branches  widened  at  the  ba»e,  and 
that  width  filled  up  by  a  feathered  membrane  ;  cheeks 
entirely  naked ,-  head  and  neck  fuminhed  with  feathers 
vi'ith  simple  barbules.  Win)^  rounded,  moderate,  the  Hrat 
t|uil)  very  short,  the  second  rather  longer,  the  third  longest 
of  all,  the  fourth  and  fifth  diminishing  in  length  afler  the 
third. '  Tail  rather  long,  rounded  ;  taru  rather  robust,  mo- 
derately long,  furnished  with  large  scutella  in  front ;  toes 
rather  long,  the  middle  longest,  the  entemnl  shortest ;  the 
three  front  toes  lUmished  at  their  origin  with  a  membra- 
nous border,  which  is  widest  between  the  external  and 
middle  toes;  claws  convex,  flattened  below,  slii^tiy 
curved  and  moderately  robust ;  the  hind-toe  long,  resting 
entirely  on  the  ground,  and  ftamiahed  with  lui  equally 
robiHt  claw.    (Lesson.) 


in  his  General  Hiitnry  q^  Bird*  (vol.  i,),  de- 
1  figured  this  bird  tmder  tne  name  of  the  AVu 


Example,  Tilegafla  Latkami. 

scribed  and  ..„..  .... . 

Jlilltijid  Vulture;  bnl,  correcting  his  error,  he,  

tenth  volume,  placed  it  amimg  the  Gallinaceous  Birds, 
with  the  genern'  nacoe  of  .J/R;{ura,.which  had  been  prc- 
•:ioii»ly  emploji-d  to  designate  a  group  of  Flvcatcheni. 

an  places  the  genus  at  the  end  of  the  Phaiia- 


M.  U™ 

Mr.  Swi 
1R3C1.  trei 
inder  the 


ion.  in  his  Chnifiralinn  o/  BiriU  (vol. 
li;  of  the  I'ul/iiriilip,  notices  this  species, 
De  of  the  New  Holland  Vulture,  as  being  so 
like  a  rasorial  bird,  tliat  some  aulliur*  have  hesitated  (not 
having  seen  a  specimen)  as  to  what  order  it  really  be- 
longed. '  So  eompietely  indeed,'  says  he.  '  has  nature  di»- 
ruised  Ihia  rare  and  extraordinary  vulture  in  the  Hemblance 
of  thai  lyiK-  which  it  is  to  ri-pre»ent  in  its  own  family, 
that  it  has  even  bci-n  clau>ed  by  one  writer  with  the  .1ft- 
Nuni  of  the  same  Uonlitient ;  aod  it  must  be  cunlViiitcd  that 
if  cImt  conevptioni  of  the  difference  between  analogy  uid 


uHible  real 
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not  entertained,  such  a  elassifi  cation  haiioBw 
to  recommend  it.  In  lact,  ttie  liil  at 
formed  nearly  on  the  same  principle ; 
but,  then,  so  are  those  of  Ortnnni/j;  a  little  M-anional 
bird  not  much  bigKer  than  a  robin.  All  three  genera,  in 
khort,  are  remarkable  for  their  large  disproportiunable 
feet,  long  and  slightly  curbed  claws,  and  the  equality  of 
length,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  outer  and  tlie  middle  toe.  It 
is  by  imtances  such  as  thche  that  we  perceive  tlie  full  ei> 
tent  of  those  unnatural  combinations  which  resilt  Iran 
founding  our  notions  of  classili ration  from  one  liet  of  cha- 
raetera.  and  forgetting  to  look  at  the  full  consequences  of 
carrying  those  notions  into  extended  operation.  Nor  it 
this  the  only  peculiarity  of  the  New  Ilulland  Vulture ; 
for,  unlike  all  others  of  its  family,  it  ponNVsmni  eiKhteen 
feathers  in  its  tail.  'An  examination  of  the  bill,'  Mr. 
Swainson  gives  a  cut  of  it, '  which  is  decidedly  raptorial, 
joined  with  many  other  considerations,  shows  that  all 
these  are  but  analogical  relations  to  the  Bamre:  while  the 
real  affinities  of  the  bird  are  in  the  circle  of  the  yalturiiUe, 
of  which  it  forms  the  rasorial  type.  A  perfect  kpecimen 
of  this  very  rare  vulture,  now  before  us  (procured  by  .Mr. 
Allan  Cunningham  in  the  forests  a4ioining  Van  Dieiorn's 
Land),  enables  ui  lo  speak  of  its  stnicture  from  prrxanal 
examination.'  In  the  lynopnis  to  Mr.  Swainbon's  svcuiid 
volume  (1B37).  we  find  it  in  the  family  yulluritkr.  under 
the  name  of  Cathetanu  (which  cannot  be  retained  .  be- 
tween Neophron  and  Gypaelut,  recorded  as  the  tasoHal 
of  the  Vulturida.  And  yet  it  is  no  bitd  of  prej  at 
Latham,  in  his  tenth  volume,  and  Lesson,  were  ni^lit 
111  considering  it »  rasorial  species. 

Mr.  Gould,  to  whom  we  are  mdebted  for  a  full  and 
Bttisfactoty  account  of  the  habits  of  this  extraordinary 
bird,  to  which  we  (hall  presently  advert,  modeatly  sava;  — 
'  Alter  all  the  facts  that  have  been  stated.  I  trust  ii  will 
be  evident  tliat  its  natural  situation  is  among  the  Rat'im, 
and  that  it  forms  one  of  a  great  familv  of  biids  peculiar  lo 
Australia  and  the  Indian  Islands,  ol  which  M'gapodiui 
forms  a  part;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  view  \  may  add, 
that  the  sternum  has  the  two  deep  emarginations  so  truly 
chuaeteristic  of  the  OalUnaeete  ;  at  all  events  it  is  in  no 
way  allied  to  the  Vulluridte,  and  is  nearly  as  (kr  removed 
from  Menura.'  It  seem*  to  lu  that  TbtegaUa  Ijtlhami 
may  be  conndered.  in  a  degree,  as  the  repieacntative  of 
the  turluy  in  Australia. 

Zletenptt'on.— Adult  wtale :  whole  of  the  upper  nirface, 
winga,  and  tail,  blackish-brown  ;  the  feathen  of  the  under 
surlace  blackish-brown  at  the  base,  becoming  silvery-grey 
at  the  tip;  sldn  of  the  head  and  neck  deep  pink-red.  thinly 
sprinkled  with  short  hair-like  blackibh-tirown  featiien; 
wattle  bright  yellow,  tinged  with  red  where  it  nnitn  with 
the  red  of  the  neck ;  bill  black ;  irides  and  feet  brown. 

Female  about  a  fourth  lets  than  the  male  in  siie,  but 
■0  cIomIj  the  same  in  colour  aa  to  render  a  sepuate  de- 
Kiiption  unnecetntiy.  She  also  possesses  the  wattle,  but 
not  to  so  great  an  extent    (Gould.) 

Siie  about  that  of  a  turkey. 

Mr. Oould  gives  the  following  spionyms:—AVir //ii^/und 
Vulture,  Lath. ;  genus  j1M;(u7u.  ibid. ;  Atretmra  LalAitmi, 
J.  E.  Gray;  Neu>  Holtand  Vulture,  CatMHurut  Aitttniiix, 
Sw. ;  Meteagrit  Lindetargii,  Jameson;  Bnuh  7\irkeg  of 
the  colonists;  fVrtlah  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Namoi. 

%frito,M'i/(^ca^i'on,4«.— Mr.  Gould  deKribesTWegaZ/a 
Lathami,  or  the  tVattled  Ta/rgalla,  as  a  gregarious  bird, 
generally  moving  about  in  small  companicik  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  Gallinacr^,  and,  like  some  specie*  of 
that  tribe,  as  very  shy  and  distrustful.  When  it  is  dis- 
turbed, he  states  that  it  readily  eludes  purviiit  by  the 
facility  with  which  it  runs  througn  the  tangled  brush.  It 
hard  pressed,  or  where  ru«hed  upon  by  their  great  enemy, 
the  native  dog,  the  whole  company  spring  upon  the  lower- 
most bough  of  some  neighbouring  tree.  and.  br  a  aucces* 
sion  of  leap*  from  branch  to  branch,  ascend  to  the  top, 
and  either  perch  there  or  fly  off  to  another  part  of  tne 
brush.  They  resort  also  to  the  bnuichc:*  of  tree*  U  a 
shelter  from  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  a  habit 
which  Mr.  Oould  notices  as  greatly  tending  lo  their  de- 
struction ;  for  the  sportsman  is  enabled  to  take  a  sure  aim. 
and  the  Inrds,  like  the  ruffed  grouse  of  America,  will 
allow  a  succession  of  shots  to  be  fired  till  thev  arc  all 
brought  down. 

But  the  moat  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
the  economy  ot  this  Uid  ii  il4  nidification,  for  it  duci  not 
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hatcb  ita  ainiB  by  iacubBlion.  It  collecfa  together  a  great 
heap  of  decaying'  veffetablea  a»  the  plaue  of  depotut  of  its 
ttft,  thus  makinf;  a  hot-bed,  ariEinit  from  the  decompo- 
stun  of  the  collected  matter,  by  the  heat  of  which  the 
yoontf  are  hatched.  Mr.  Gould  dracribes  this  heap  as  the 
femlt  of  aereral  weeks'  collection  by  the  birds  previous  to 
tht  period  of  laying,  aa  varyiuK  in  quantity  from  two  to 
foar  cart-Ioada,  and  aa  of  a  perfectlV  pvnunidical  form. 
TTiia  moiind,  he  atates,  i*  not  the  worlt  of  a  sintcle  pair  of 
bird*,  bat  ii  the  result  of  the  united  labour  of  many :  the 
Mine  ute  appeared  to  Mr.  Gould  to  be  resorted  to  for 
MTcnU  jeara  in  Bucceasion,  from  the  ereat  size  and  entire 
dMompodtion  of  the  loiter  part,  the  birds  addins  a  fresh 
lupply  of  materiala  on  each  occaeion  previous  to  laying. 

'  Tbe  mode,'  faya  Mr.  Gould  in  continuation, '  in  which 
the  BBtcrials  compoatng  theee  mounds  are  accumulated  it 
equally  aiagulu',  ura  bird  never  Mtitttf^  its  bill,  but  always 
pacping  a  quantity  in  ita  foot,  throwing  it  backwards  to 
ona  oonunon  centre,  and  thus  clearing  the  surface  of  the 
{ronnd  for  a  potiuderable  distance  so  completely,  that 
MaKclf  R  leaf  or  a  blade  of  gram  is  left.  The  heap  being 
kMumulated,  and  time  allowed  for  a  sufficient  heat  to  1 
conndered,  the  egn  ai«  deposited,  not  side  by  side,  as 
Di&anly  the  case,  but  planted  at  the  distance  of  nine  i 
turirc  inchea  from  each  other,  and  buried  at  nearly  t 
ana"*  deptJi,  perfectly  upright,  with  the  large  end  up- 
vaidi :  they  are  covered  up  as  they  are  laid,  and  allowed 
to  remain  until  hatched.  I  have  been  credibly  informed, 
both  br  natives  and  aettlera  living  near  their  haunts,  that 
itbnot  anunnsual  event  to  obtain  nearly  a  bushel  of  eggs 
■I  one  time  from  a  single  heap;  and  as  they  are  delicious 
eating,  theyai«<ag«rlyaonght  after.  Some  of  the  natives 
slate  that  tba  fonalM  are  constantly  in  the  nei^hlMur- 
hood  of  the  heap  aboat  the  time  the  young  are  likely  to 
be  hatched,  and  tequently  uncover  and  cover  them  up 
aeain,  apparently  fiv  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  that 
mtT  have  appeared  ;  while  others  have  informed  me  that 
fne  egga  ate  mettiy  depaiited,  and  the  young  allowed  to 
fmce  ttioT  wf  iiii— Isfiiil  In  all  probability,  as  nature 
lin*  adopted  Ifaa  aiada.of  reproduction,  she  lua  also  fur- 
nifhedthettaia  iwiAlriththe  power  of  susttdning  them- 
^het  &om  iba  mi  lint  period ;  and  the  great  siie  of  the 
eg^wonlde^nd^lalidtBtfa^coacluaion,  " 


1  ipece  it  b  n 


aauppose 


that  the  bird  would  be 


much  more  developed  than  is  usually  found 
imilli  I  iliiiHiiMimiB  io-fiirflur  confirmation  of  this  point, 
liMy  add.tfa>tiii  MMCbinK  for  eggs  in  one  of  the  mounds, 
I  iliitriHinT  Hill  iiimaiiii  Ma  young  bird,  apparently  just 
Mclnded  ften  ttie  ah^  and  which  was  clothed  with  fea- 
ttwn.  not  vilfa  dmrn.  «s  ifc  usually  the  case  :  it  is  to  be 
Iwpei  that  thoae  who  are  reudent  in  Australia,  in  situa- 
tions Cavawtble  for  investigating  the  subject,  will  direct 
^bor  attaatian  ttt  the  further  elucidation  of  these  inte- 
"*tiii|;  prada.  The  upright  position  of  the  eggs  tends  to 
■tien^tlMBflie  t^aion  that  they  are  never  disturbed  after 
being  depoaited.  aa  it  ia  well  known  that  the  eggs  of  birds 
«bdi  an  placed  horiiontally  are  frequently  turned  during 
inoibaluM.  AHhoDgh.  unfortunate Iv,  1  was  almost  too 
late  Ar  tke  la ■adinK-seaaou,  I  nevertneless  saw  several  of 
tbe  IicBf^  both  in  Uie  interior  and  at  Illawarra :  in  every 
ifufanee  they  were  placed  in  the  most  retired  and  shady 
t^ena,  aad  m  the  alope  of  a  hill,  the  part  above  the  nest 
'"''icaeratBbadetcui.while  all  below  remained  untouched. 


being  ae 
i*  if  th 


if  the  taida  hul  found  it  more  easy  to  convey  the  .  . 
(ciiala  down  than  to  throw  them  up.  In  one  instance  oniv 
«M  I  ibrtuatc  enough  to  find  a  perfect  egg,  althougn 
the  ihelk  tf  many  from  which  the  young  had  been  ex- 
clndsd  wen  placed  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  At 
IllaManathejrweniatherdepoutedinthe  light  vegetable 
monU  tfaaaaoiODg  the  leaves,  which  formed  a  considerable 
btaaabnvaihcgDa.  Tlieeggiare  perfectly  white,  of  along, 
etil  ftna,  three  int^ea  and  thi^e^uarters  long  by  two 
iocbei  aad  a  half  in  diameter.'    {Birdt  nf  Australia.) 

Ita  wma  author  relates  that  these  birds,  while  stalking 
abant  tba  wood,  ficqnently  utter  a  loud  clucking  noise; 
1     ■  in  variouB  parts  of  the  bush,  he  observed  depressions 
earth,  wnich  the  natives  informed  him  were  made 
■I  in  dnaling  themselves.    The  stomach  is  stated 

^       wiud  to  be  extremely  muscular ;  and  he  found 
E>f  one  which  he  dissected  filled  with  seeds,  ber- 
i      iHi  a  few  inaects- 

um  oonpoaure  with  which  these  birds  sit  to  be  shot  at, 
kaboia  Mitiead,  muit.  M  llx,  Gould  obaerves,  lead  to  an 
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early  extinction  of  the  race  ;  an  event,  he  remarks,  mndl 

to  be  regretted,  since,  independently  of  its  being  an  inte- 
resting bird  for  the  aviary,  ils  flesh  is  extremely  delicate, 
tender,  and  juicy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  species 
may  be  domesticated,  and  it  would  make  a  noble  addition 
to  ftiose  foreign  denizens  of  the  poultiT-yard  which  enrich 
our  homesteads  and  tables.  Mr.  Gould  s&w  a  Uving  spe- 
cimen, which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mt.  Alexander 
M'Leay  for  many  year*.  '  On  my  arrival  at  Sydney,'  saya 
iilr.  Gould,  '  this  venerable  gentleman  took  me  into  his 
garden  and  showed  me  the  tjird,  which,  as  if  in  its  native 
woods,  had  for  two  succeauve  years  collected  an  iaunense 
moss  of  materials  similar  to  thoae  above  described.  The 
borders,  lawn,  and  shrubbery  over  which  it  was  allowed 
to  range  presented  an  appearance  as  if  regularly  swept, 
from  the  bird  having  scratched  to  one  common  centra 
everything  that  lay  upon  the  surface:  the  mound  in  this 
case  was  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  ten  feet 
over.  On  placing  my  aim  in  it,  I  found  the  heal  to  ba 
about  90°  or  95°  Fahr.  The  bird  itself  was  strutting,  about 
with  a  proud  nnd  majestic  air,  sometimes  parading  round 
the  heap,  at  othei's  perching  on  the  top,  and  displaying 
its  brilliantly  coloured  neck  and  wattle  to  the  greatest 
advantage :  this  wattle  it  has  the  power  of  expanding  and 
eorilracfmg  at  will  ;  at  one  momunt  it  is  scarcely  visible, 
while  at  another  it  is  extremely  prominent.' 

Before  Mr.  Gould  leit  New  South  Wales,  this  birf, 
which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  when  it  waa 
in  Mr.  M'Leay's  posseiision,  was  at  large,  and  usiiaUy 
associated  with  tile  fowls  in  the  poultr)--yard,  was  unfor-  - 
tunately  drowned  in  a  lank  or  water-butt.  On  dissection 
it  waa  found  to  be  a  male,  therebv  proving,  as  Mr.  Gould 
remarks,  that  the  sexes  are  equally  employed  in  forming 
the  mound  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs. 

Locality. — Mr.  Gould  states  that  the  extent  of  the 
range  of  this  specias  over  Australia  is  not  yet  tatisfao- 
torily  aiicertained.  It  is  known,  he  says,  to  inhabit  various 
parts  of  New  South  Wales  from  Cape  Howe  on  the  south 
to  Moreton  Bay  on  the  north  ;  but  the  ccder-cutteni  and 
otherB,who  so  Irequcntly  hunt  through  the  brushes  of  tlla  . 
warra  and  Maitland,  have  nearly  extirpated  it  from  tliose 
localities,  and  it  is  now  most  jifentiful  in  the  dense  and 
little -trodden  brushes  of  the  Planning  and  Clarence.  Mr. 
Gould  was  at  first  led  to  believe  that  the  country  between  ■ 
the  mountain'ranges  and  the  coast  constituted  its  sola 
habitat ;  but  he  waa  a£reeHbly  surprised  to  find  it  in- 
habiting the  scrubby  gullies  and  sidBs  of  the  lower  hilla 
that  branch  off  from  the  great  range  into  the  interior. 
He  procured  specimens  on  the  Brczi  range  to  the  north  of 
liverpool  Plains,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  abundant  in 
all  the  hills  on  dther  side  of  tbe  Nami».    (ifrtd,)     '      , 


M.  Lesson  describes  the  species  from  New  Guinea, 
which  serves  as  the  type  of  hia  genus  T'tj/ffn/'^i  C'Mrrerr, 
figured  in  the  Zmiligix  rfr*  la  Oxfailli;  as  enlliely  black, of 
'le  size  of  a  common  small  hen,  and  recalling  to  the  ot^- 

rver  some  of  the  forms  of  the  PorpAyrmtiet.    [Kallid.k, 

il.  xix.,  p.  281.] 

Ihe  history  of  Trv/c^aWuaffordsa  striking  instance  of 
the  futihtv  oi'  c I aKsifl cation  based  upon  reasoning  which 
haano  aufficient  data  for  its  foundation  :  mostof  tbeeiion 
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of  cnir  znolo^cnl  sj'stcm.s  mny  be  traced  to  the  Mme 

KOlUfi'. 

Lcipoa.     (Gould.) 

O-ifiir  riiiirarfr.—liifi  ntarly  as  loni(  as  Ihc  head, 

stfiukr,  tiimrscpiit   it  thi'  bflAe.  the  edcc-s  imdulalrtl  and 

ini-iiivnl  nt  11k<  lin.  v,  the  noslnls  aniplo,  olilong,  rovt'rcd 

with  nn  oiitruuluni,  ind  placed  in  a  cvntnl  hollow.  Head 


'K 


•ubcrcated.  Wingi  ami>le,  rounded,  concave  :  fifth  pti- 
marj-  ^0111  the  longest ;  t  ne  tcrtiarics  nearly  as  long  as  the 
prtinanes.  Tail  rounded,  l&il-feathci^  fourteen-  Tarsi 
moderate.  r»)>iist,  covered  nilh  scuta  anteriorly,  and 
tcriorly  with  scales  which  ar^  rounded  and  unequal. 
rather  hhort;  lateral  toe:i  nearly  equal.    (,Gouta.) 

Example,  Zeijioa  orr/lula,  (kelfiileil  I^ipna.     (Gould.) 

U. wri/i/iViH.— Head  and  crest  blackish-brown;  neek 
and  shoulders  dark  ash-grey ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
from  the  chin  to  the  breast  marked  by  a  serien  of  lanceo- 
late feuthem,  wluch  are  black  with  a  white  stripe  down 
tilt:  ccitli'c ;  Daek  and  ivlngs  conspiciiouuly  marlied  with 
three  dintinct  bands  of  greyish  white,  brown  and  black 
near  the  tip  of  each  feather,  the  marks  ai>i>uming  an  ocel- 
lated  form,  particularly  on  the  tips  of  the  secondaries; 
priniarii's  brown,  their  outer  wete  marked  with  two  or 
tbruc  zigzag  lines  near  their  tip ;  all  the  under  surface 
lij^ht  buff,  the  tips  of  ihe  flank  feathers  barred  withblack; 
tall  blaekish-brown,  broadly  tipped  with  buff ;  bill  black; 
feet  blackiKh-brown.    tGoiild.J 

In  size  (his  beautiful  bird  is  mferior  to  TalegcUla  La- 
tfrdmi,  and  it  is  more  slender  and  more  elegantly  formed. 
Accoiding  to  Mr.  Gould,  it  is  the  iV^nw  of  the  aborigines 
of  the  lowland;  A'goir-oii  of  the  mountain  districts  of 
We!>tem  AusliaJia ;  and  Native  Pheasant  of  the  coloiiista 
of  Western  Australia. 

H<tbits,  F'nni,  Nidijtcatimi,  ^-e.—l/ii.  Gould,  in  his  Birdt 
■j^  Auitndia,  gives  an  account,  collected  by  Mr.  John 
Gilbert,  from  G.  Moore,  Ksi).,  advocate-gener<u.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, the  aboriginal  interpreter,  and  aome  uf  the  more 
intelligent  natives  of  Western  Australia.  The  Oeellaled 
Leipita  is  there  described  as  a  ground-binl, 
a  tree  except  when  closely  hunted ;  when  hard  pursued,  it 
will  I'reijuenlly  run  its  head  into  a  bush,  and  in  then  easily 
taken.  Food  generally  eiitisisting  of  seeds  and  berries. 
The  note  mournful,  vciy  like  tliat  of  a  pigeon,  but  ivith  a 
~  -  v  inwaid  tone.    Kggs  deposiited  in  a  mound  of  sand, 
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hill ;  and  that  in  many  instances  that  part  of  Uw  movnu 
•urrounding  the  lower  portiun  ofthe  eggs  hod  become  mi 
liard.lliat  they  were  obliged  to  chip  round  them  »ith  k 
chisel  to  get  tne  eggs  out ;  the  insidei  of  the  mound*  were 
alwayii  hot. 

CaptainOrev,  ot  the  S3rd  regiment,  who  hod  just  nrtumed 
from  his  expe3ilion  to  the  north-west  coast,  inform^  Mr. 
Gould  that  he  had  never  fallen  in  with  the  nerts  but  in  oae 
description  uf  country,  viz.  where  the  soil  waidrrand  sandf 
and  so  thickly  wooded  with  a  specie*  of  dirtuf  Lfptotprr- 
muiiit  tliat  if  tne  traveller  strays  from  the  native  ]»tlu.  it  ia 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  force  his  way  through.  lo 
these  close  scrubby  woods  itmall  open  glodn  nrcsiionally 
occur,  and  there  the  Ngow-oo  constracts  its  nert. — a  Urea 
heap  of  sand,  dead  gross  and  tMughi,  at  least  nine  feet  in 
diameter  and  three  feet  in  height  ;  Captain  drej  hwl  teen 
them  even  larger  than  this.  Upon  one  occaoion  only  he 
saw  eggs  in  these  nests  ;  they  were  plaeed  some  distance 
from  each  other,  and  bnriea  in  the  earth.  Captain  Grey 
states  that  he  is  not  sure  of  the  number,  but  the  accivint 
given  by  the  natives  ted  him  to  believe  that  at  times  large 
tiumbcre  were  found. 

Locality.—  Westcri  AustraUo.  Mr.  Moore  aaw  a  great 
many  of  them  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Perth;  tint  its 
most  favourite  country  appean  to  be  the  barren  sandy 
plains  of  the  ir.terior,  100  milei  north  and  east  nf  Vort. 
The  farthest  point  north  at  which  Captain  Grey  i>aw  the 
breeding-places  was  Oantheaume  Bay.  Captain  Giey 
states  that  the  nativet  of  King  George's  Sound  wy  that 
the  same  or  a  nearly  allied  neciei  exists  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood.   {Birds  of  Auttnuia.') 


LXpukOtrllUL    (OsbU.) 

Megapodius. 
In  the  article  CaACiD.x  (vol.  viii.,  p.  132^  the  f. 
character  of  Megapodius  and  an  account  of  Afrgnpo^'ut 


the  formation  of  wWch  in  the  work  of  both  sexes.  Accord-  '  Duperreyt  is  given.    It  u  there  stated  that  it  would  term 

ing  to  the  natives,  the  birds  scratch  up  the  sand  for  many  '  that  the  Megapodius  of  the  Philipmnes  Jeare*  its  etres  to 

vanls  around,  forming  a  mound  about  three  feet  in  height,  '  the  fostering  heat  of  the  sun.     Mr.  Oinild,  id  (he  ^real 

the  inside  of  which  is  constructed  of  alternate  layers  of   wo*  f'om  which  wc  have  already  drawn  »<ieh  iBt.TtH.iing 

dried  leaves,  classes,  &c.,  among  which  twelve  egga  and    accounts  ol  this  txtraordinan'  group  of  birds,  has,  fn..ni  the 

\\\n\  arils  arc  deposited,  and  are  covered  up  by  the  binis  as    notes  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  laid  before  the  jwblie  a_mo>t  talis- 

they  are  laid  ;  ur,  as  the  natives  express  it,  'the  conn- '  " 

tenances  of  the  egirs  are  never  viable.'    Upon  thene  eggs 

the  biixl  never  sits,  but  when  i^c  has  laid  out  her  la}',  as 

the  henwives  aav,  the  whole  are  covered  np,  when  the 

mound  uf  sand  resembles  an  ant  a  nest.    The  eggs,  which 

are  while,  verj'  slightly  tinged  with  red.  and  about  the 

si/e  of  a  common  fuwl's  ogir,  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of 

the  sun's  rays,  the  vegetable   lining  retaining  suflieient 

wnrtnlh  during  the  night  :  thev  are  depusiled  in  taien>,  no 

two  eiTgs  being  siiftVrcd  to  lie  without  a  division.     The 

natives,  who  are  very  fond  of  the  egrs,  rob  these  hillocks 

two  or  three  times  in  a  heason  :  and  they  judge  of  the 

number  of  eggs  in  a  mound  by  the  quantity  of  feathers 

King  about.     If  the  feathers  be  abundant,  the  hillock  is 

Iiill  1  and  then  they  iminedia'cly  open  and  take  the  whole. 

Tlie  liird  will  then  begin  to  lay  ainin,  amin  to  be  robt>ed, 

and  will  frcijuently  lay  a  Ihinl  lime.    V\km  <|ue>tiouing    brown  ; 

one  of  the  men  altaehi-d  to  Mr.  Moore's  cxjwdition,  he  '  dark  gr< 

gave  tu  Mr.  Gilbert  a  oimilar  account  uf  its  habits  and  '  under  ti 

mode  of  incubating ;  adding,  that  in  all  the  mounds  th<nr  I  brown ;  iridea  geoarally  dark  brown,  but  in  ume aim 

opened,  the;  found  ants  aJnKMt  u  numeroua  as  in  an  tnt- 1  men  light  reddish-brown ;  bill  reddiih-biown,  with  yellow 


Haid  ud  fdut  o[  Mit>Fiidlul.    ((iouU.) 

Desrnplifin. — Head  and    crest   very  deep   cinnamon- 

baek  of  the  neck  and  all  the  under  surfote  vert 

■y  ;  hnek  and  wings  cinnamun-btow  n  :   upper  ooi 

'rts   dark   chestnut-brown  :    tail    b'.acbtlH 
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dges ;  tand  and  feet  bright  orange,  the  scales  on  the  front 
of  the  tarsi  from  the  fourth  downwards,  and  the  scales  of 
the  toes,  dark  reddish-brown.    (Gould.) 

Size  about  tliat  of  a  common  fowl. 

This  is  the  Ooregoorga  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Cobourg 
Pemosula;  the  Jungle-frnvl  of  the  colonists  of  Port  Essing- 

tOD. 

BabiiM^  Foodt  Nidijkation^  <J«. — On  Mr.  Gilbert's  arrival 
ft|  Fort  Ettington  his  attention  was  attracted  to  numerous 
licat  mounds  of  earth  which  were  pointed  out  to  him  by 
iome  of  the  residents  as  beinz  the  tumuli  of  the  abori- 
BDes.  The  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  assured  him  that 
uejr  were  formed  by  the  Jungle-fowl  for  the  purpose  of 
bUcfainiir  its  eggs.  But  this  last  statement  anpeared  so 
eitnonlinary.  and  so  much  at  variance  with  the  general 
hikitft  of  birds,  that  no  one  in  the  settlement  believed 
tAemt  and  the  great  size  of  the  egsrs  brought  in  by  them 
m  the  produce  of  this  bird  strengthened  the  doubt  of  the 
Toadty  of  their  information.  Mr.  Gilbert  however,  know- 
ing the  luibita  of  Leipoa^  took  with  him  an  intelligent 
najdre,  aod  proceeded  about  the  middle  of  November  to 
Knockei's  Bay,  a  part  of  Port  Essington  harbour  compara- 
tirdy  but  little  kaown,  and  where  he  had  been  informed 
a  mmber  oC  these  birds  were  to  be  seen.  He  landed  be- 
side a  thidu^  and  had  not  advanced  far  from  the  shore 
ir/ieji  he  came  to  a  mound  of  sand  and  shells,  with  a  slight 
mixture  of  Uack  aoil,  the  base  resting  on  a  sandy  beach, 
oo&T  a  few  feet  above  high-water  mark  :  it  was  enveloped 
in  toe  large  yeUow-blossomed  Ilibiscusj  was  of  a  conical 
fofB,  twenty  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  Bboni 
tre  feet  high.  On  asking  the  native  what  it  was,  he 
replied,  *  Oregoorga  Ranibal '  (Jungle-fowrs  house  or 
nest).  Mr.  Gilbert  scrambled  up  the  sides  of  it,  and  found 
a  young  bird  in  a  hole  about  two  feet  deep ;  the  nestling, 
apparently  only  a  few  days  old,  was  lying  on  a  few  dry 
i^ithered  leaves,  "nie  native  assured  Mr.  Grilbert  that  it 
would  be  of  no  uie  to  look  for  eggs,  as  there  were  no  traces 
of  the  old  b^ida  baviiig  lately  been  there.  Mr.  Gilbert 
took  l\\e  ulmoat  care  offhe  young  bird,  placed  it  in  a  mo- 
derate-sized boxt  intoiHUc^  he  introduced  a  large  portion 
of  sand,  and  Std  it  qu  bftiiaed  Indian  com,  which  it  took 
rather  freely.  Ita  A^NMition  was  wild  and  intractable, 
and  it  elfeetodlte  Mcape  on  the  third  day.  Wliile  it 
remained  in  eapti^Hj^  it  was  incessantly  employed  in 
leratching  m  utt  lind  into  heaps,  and  Mr.  (filbert 
remarks  thai  the  npidify  with  which  it  threw  the 
sand  from  one  end  of  the  box  to  the  other  was  quite  sur- 
prising for  10  young  and  small  a  bird,  its  size  not  being 
larger  than  that  of  a  amall  quail.  At  night  it  was  so  rest- 
less that  Mr.  Gilbert  was  constantly  kept  awake  by  the 
noise  it  made  in  endeavouring  to  escape.  In  scratching 
up  the  tand  the  bird  only  employed  one  foot,  and  having 
Stuped  a  handfiil  as  it  were,  threw  the  sand  behind  it 
with  but  little  apparent  exertion,  and  witliout  shifting  its 
standing  poation  on  the  other  leg:  this  habit,  Mr.  Gilbert 
(lUcnrea,  ■fwutd  to  be  the  result  of  an  innate  restless  dis- 
poB:toi«Bd%denre  to  use  its  powerful  feet,  and  to  have 
but  little  eouwelion  with  its  feeding ;  for,  although  In- 
dian com  wif  mized  with  the  sand,  Mr.  Gilbert  never 
detected  tbt  bud  in  picldng  any  of  it  up  while  thus  em- 

Br.  Gilbert  continued  to  receive  the  eggs  without  any 

opimittnity  of  aeeing  them  taken  from  the  ground  until  the 

beginning  of  February,  when,  on  again  visiting  Knockers 

Bay,  be  saw  two  taken  from  a  depth  of  six  feet,  in  one  of 

the  largeat  mounds  he  had  met  with.    In  this  instance  the 

holes  ran  down  in  an  obhque  direction  from  the  centre 

towards  the  outer  slope  of  the  hillock,  so  that  although 

the  eggs  were  six  feet  deep  firom  the  summit,  they  were 

anly  two  or  three  feet  from  the  side.    *  The  birds,'  says 

Mr.  Gilbert  m  continuation,  *  are  said  to  lay  but  a  single 

fgf  in  each  hole,  and  after  the  egg  is  deposited  the  eailh 

is  nnaftediately  thrown  down  lighUv  until  the  hole  is  tilled 

ftbe  upper  part  of  the  mound,  is  then  smoothed  and 

led  over,    it  is  easily  known  when  a  Jungle-fowl  has 

recently  excavating,  from  the  distinct  impressions  of 

■set  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  mound,  and  the  earth 

lo  lightly  thrown  over,  that  with  a  slender  stick  the 

9n  of  the  hole  is  readily  detected,  the  ease  or  diffi- 

thruating  the  stick  down  indicating  the  length  of 

may  have  elansed  since  the  bird's  operations. 

aI  ia  eaay  enougn ;  but  to  reach  the  eggs  requires 

iuu«  exertion  and  peneverance.    The  nativea  dig 


them  up  with  their  hands  alone,  and  only  make  sufficient 
room  to  admit  their  bodies,  and  to  throw  out  the  earth 
between  their  legs  ;  by  grubbing  with  their  fingers  alone 
they  are  enabled  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  hole  with 
greater  certainty,  which  will  sometimes,  at  a  depth  of 
several  feet,  turn  off  abmptly  at  right  angles,  its  direct 
course  being  obstructed  by  a  clump  of  wood  or  some  other 
impediment.  Their  patience  is  however  often  put  to 
severe  trials.  In  the  present  instance  the  native  dug  down 
six  times  in  succession  to  a  depth  of  at  least  six  or  seven 
feet  without  finding  an  eerc:,  and  at  the  last  attempt  came 
up  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustipn  that  he  refuse*!  to  try 
again ;  but  my  interest  was  now  too  much  excited  to 
relinquish  the  opportunity  of  verifying  the  native's  state- 
rnents,  and  by  the  offer  of  an  additional  reward  L  induced 
him  to  tnr  ag^n :  this  seventh  trial  proved  successful,  and 
my  gratification  was  complete  when  the  native  with  equal 
pride  and  satisfaction  held  up  an  egg,  and,  after  two  or 
three  more  attempts,  produced  a  second:  thus  proving 
how  cautious  Europeans  should  be  of  disregarding  the 
narrations  of  these  poor  children  of  nature,  because  they 
happen  to  sound  extraordinary  or  different  from  an^ihing 
with  which  they  were  previously  acquainted.* 

Upon  another  occasion  Mr.  Gfilbert  and  his  native,  frfter 
an  nour's  excessive  labour,  obtained  an  es:g  from  the 
depth  of  about  five  feet.  It  was  in  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion. The  holes  in  this  mound  (which  was  fifteen  feet 
high  and  sixty  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and,  like  the 
majority  of  those  that  he  had  seen,  so  enveloped  in  thickly 
fohaged  trees  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  sun  s 
rajrs  reaching  any  part  of  it)  commenced  at  tne  outer  edge 
of  the  summit  and  ran  down  obliquely  towards  the  centre : 
their  direction  therefore,  Mr.  Gilbert  observes,  is  not  uni- 
form.   The  mound  was  quite  warm  to  the  hands. 

How  the  young  effect  their  escape  does  not  appear ; 
some  natives  told  Mr.  Gilbert  that  the  nestlings  effected 
their  escape  unaided ;  but  others  said  that  the  old  birds  at 
the  proper  time  scratched  down  and  released  them.  The 
natives  say  that  only  a  single  pair  of  birds  are  ever  found 
at  a  mound  at  a  time.  Our  space  will  not  permit  a  more 
detailed  account  of  these  highly  curious  mounds  ;  but  the 
reader  should  consult  Mr.  Gould  s  highly  valuable  work 
for  other  paHiculars  :  we  can  only  spare  room  for  Mr. 
Gilbert's  description  of  the  general  habits  of  this  interest- 
ing species. 

'  Tne  Jungle-fowl  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
dense  thickets  immediately  adjacent  to  the  sea-beach :  it 
appears  never  to  go  far  inland,  except  along  the  banks  of 
creeks.  It  is  always  met  with  in  pairs  or  quite  solitary, 
and  feeds  on  the  ground,  its  food  consisting  of  roots  which 
its  powerful  claws  enable  it  to  scratch  up  with  the  utmost 
facility,  and  also  of  seeds,  berries,  and  insects,  particularly 
the  larger  species  of  Coleoptera.  It  is  at  all  times  a  very 
difficult  biiti  to  procure  ;  for  although  the  nistling  noise 
produced  by  its  stiff  pinions  when  flying  away  be  fre- 
quently heard,  the  bira  itself  is  seldom  to  be  seen.  Its 
flight  is  heavy  and  unsustained  in  the  extreme  ;  when  first 
disturbed  it  invariably  flies  to  a  tree,  and  on  alighting 
stretches  out  its  head  and  neck  in  a  straight  line  with  its 
body,  remaining  in  this  position  as  stationary  and  motion- 
less as  the  branch  upon  which  it  is  perched  :  if  however  * 
it  becomes  fairly  alarmed,  it  takes  a  horizontal  but  labo- 
rious flight  for  about  |l  hundred  yards  with  its  legs  hang- 
ing down  as  if  broken.  I  did  not  myself  detect  any  note 
or  cry,  but  from  the  native  s  description  and  imitation  of 
it,  it  much  resembles  the  clucking  of  the  domestic  fowl, 
ending  with  a  scream  like  that  of  the  peacock.  I  ob- 
servea  that  the  birds  continued  to  lay  from  the  latter  part 
of  August  to  March,  when  I  left  that  part  of  the  country ; 
and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  tne  natives,  there  is 
only  an  interval  of  about  four  or  five  months,  the  driest 
and  hottest  part  of  the  year,  between  their  seasons  of  in- 
cubation. The  composition  of  the  mound  appears  to  in- 
fluence the  colouring  of  a  thin  epidermis  with  which  the 
eggs  are  covered,  and  which  readily  chips  off,  showing 
the  true  shell  to  be  white  :  those  deposited  in  the  black 
soil  are  always  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  ;  while  those  from 
the  sandy  hillocks  near  the  beach  are  of  a  dirty  yellowish 
white  :  tliey  differ  a  good  deal  in  size,  but  in  form  they 
all  assimilate,  both  ends  beinc:  equal :  they  are  three 
inches  and  five  lines  long  by  two  inches  and  three  lines 
broad.'    {Birds  qfAu9tralia.) 

Mr.  Gould  has  thua  given  the  history  of  these  three 
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netrly  allied  venero,  forming,  u  he  obserret,  {nuI  of  a 
ffreal  Dunilv  of  birda  whose  ran^  will  be  found  to  extend 
from  the  Philippines  thiougli  the  islands  of  tlie  Indian 
Archipelago  to  AiiBlnlia.  ■  Mfgapodiut' Tumulu»  is,  ac- 
COrdin)!  to  him,  rather  niinicrou:tly  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  Cobourg  I'cniniula  on  the  north  coant  of  the  Au«- 
Iralian  continent,  where  the  British  wttleraent  of  Port 
EsaingtoD  is  now  established  ;  and  he  thinks  that  future 
research  will  require  us  to  aarign  to  it  a  much  nider 
nuige,  probably  over  the  whole    extent  of  the  north 
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TALENT  (rnXavrov)  was  the  highest  denomination  of 
Greek  weights  and  money,  and  was  also  commonly  used 
by  Greek  writen  as  the  translation  of  words  ognifying  a 
certain  weight  in  other  languages.  It  is  neceigiary  to  ob- 
aerve  that  the  talent  is  properly  only  a  denomination  of 
weight-  There  was  no  coin  of  that  name ;  and  when  used 
in  reference  to  money,  it  meant  originally  a  talent-weight 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  afterwaida  a  certain  quantity  of  cur- 
rent money,  the  weight  of  which  (supposing  the  real  and 
nominal  value  of  the  coin  to  be  the  same)  amounted  to  a 
talent. 

I.  Thb  HcBREn  Talext.  or  Kirkaji  (133;,  contained 

9000  shekels,  and,  accotding  to  Mr.  Hussey'x  computation, 
its  weight  was  l)31bs.  12ou.  avoirdupois,  and  its  value  as 
«tVt-CT--money  3061.  !>i.  \0d.  fSHBKU..]  The  Hebrews  had 
mi  gold  money  of  their  own. 

II.  Thb  Greek  Talent. 

The  fullowing  were  the  pnncipal  denominations  of 
weight  and  money  among  tne  Greek*:— ifitAit,  Ipay^ii. 
Kva.  raXayror,  of  which  the  i0o\6t  was  the  smallest,  l^etr 
relative  proportions  are  shown  in  the  annexed  table  :— 
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Tliis  system  prevailed  throughout  Greece,  but  the  actual 
value*  of  the  talent  varied  in  different  states.  Most  of 
these  variations  may  be  inchidedunder  two  chief  standards, 
namely,  the  Atliu  and  the  Aeginetan. 

1.  TAe  AUie  Talent.— The  value  of  the  Attic  talent 
before  the  time  of  Solon  is  a  matter  on  which  we  possess 
hardly  any  historical  information,  tliough  we  may  perhaps 
arrive  at  a  very  probable  result.  Ixioking  then  at  the 
■yiitem  after  Solon  had  remodelled  the  coinage  [Solon], 
We  find  that  the  Attic  silver  money  was  celebrated  for  ili 
purity ;  and  therefore  from  the  corns  of  that  period  which 
atill  exist  we  may  determine  the  value  of  the  standard 
with  tolerable  certainty.  Now  the  chief  coin  was  the 
drachma  of  silver,  the  average  weight  of  which,  from  the 
time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ia  found  to 
be  66'5  grains.  FVom  this  we  get  the  following  values  in 
avoinUipoia  weight  :— 

•^  °  lb,      m.         fi. 

Obol 1108 

Drachma G<i'5 

Mina  .         . .     IS      S375 

Talent  .         .         S6     131  IUU32 

This  was  the  standard  always  used  for  silver  money,  and 
«u  thcrefcm  called  ■  the  liJver  itmodanl.' 
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Bewdea  this  Iherewas  another  standard,  the  chief 
of  which  wax  called  fA«cofnin>>rci(i^Mii/iit:  4  ^va^Jn 
and  contained  138  drachmae, '  according  lo  the 
weights  in  the  silver  mint '  (see  a  decree  in  Bi; 
Inserip.,  i.  123,  f  4) ;  that  is,  not  that  a  commeiu. 
contained  138  commercial   drachmae,  bnt  that 
quite  adifferent  standard  from  that  used  for  silt 
its  unit  being  to  that  of  the  latter  in  the  r«»u 
:  100;  while  the  relati're  proportions  of  the  weig^ 
the  same  in  both  systems.    The  following  table  th 
value  of  the  Attic  oommercial  standard : — 

Obol l?29 

Drachms         91-77 

Mina  .        .  I    4|    83-69 

Talent  .        .        ^    6(    Ue9 

These  weights  were  used  for  all  cominoditiea,  exee 
Bj  were  expr^y  required  by  law  to  be  sold  by  th 
standard. 


before  the  time  of  Solon.  The  purpose  of  Solon's  < 
was  to  lower  the  value  of  money,  in  order  lo 
debtors.  The  only  direct  information  we  have  of 
ture  of  the  cliange  is  the  statement  of  Plutan; 
*  Solon  made  Ihe  mina  of  100  drachmae,  whivh  t 
merly  contained  73,'  which  is  probably  a  mi^taki 
by  Plutarch,  through  not  unaerstanim^  the  w. 
Androtion,whose«uthoritylie  follows.  The  tnie 
seems  undoubtedly  to  be,  that  oul  of  the  lume  qiMu 
silver  which  in  Ihe  antient  standard  made  73  dm 
Solon  coined  100,  or  a  mina ;  that  is,  that  he  lower 
standard  in  the  ratio  of  100  :  73.  Now  the  latio 
commercial  to  the  silver  standard  is  138 :  100  =  IOC 
Hence  the  commercial  standard  and  the  old  Atti 
diftered  by  a  small  fraction. 

Still  this  ratio  of  100 :  73  is  a  very  dngnlai  one  foi 
to  have  adopted.  The  moat  probable  exjiianation 
Solon  meant  to  lower  the  standard  by  a  quarter, 
in  the  ratio  of  100  :  75,  and  that  the  new  coinage 
accident  of  not  uncommon  occunence  in  niintin 
found,  when  actually  made,  to  be  a  little  too  Uicht,  r 
in  the  ratio  of  72J| :  100,  or,  in  round  numbers.  7 
to  the  old  money,  instead  of  73 :  100 ;  and  that  t 
preserve  thepurityof  the  Attic  mint,  this,  its  act un 
was  adopt«d  as  its  nomiua]  value. 

This  view  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a  reference 
other  standard  mentioned  by  Greek  writers,  naau 
EuhoK  laleui.  This  talent  was  often  reckoned  a 
to  the  Attic  (compare  Herod.,  iii.  89,  vtiih  Poflnx, 
but  it  is  also  described  with  greater  precmon  bj 
(Far.Hitt.,i.22),  aa  having  to  the  Attic  the  i 
72  :  70,  which  is  the  same  as  75  :  72U.  Now  if  i 
poM  that  the  intended  value  of  Solon's  talent  bm 
real  value  the  ratio  of  7S  :  72^  we  have  this  in 
value  equal  (neglecting  a  very  amall  trmetion) 
Euboic  talent.  Hence  it  ia  iofened  thatSolon,  pn 
to  lower  the  Attic  standard.and  paeeiving  Ihe  adi 
of  asMmilating  it  to  that  of  the  ndghbouring  id 
Euboea,  intended  to  adopt  the  latter  for  hia  new  Ui 
but  that  in  fact  a  slight  difference  was  caiu«d  by  ac 

The  Romans  reckoned  both  the  Attic  and  Eul 
lents  as  equal  to  BU  Koman  pounds  (compare  Pol; 
14,  with  xxii.  2G,  and  Liv.  xxxvii.  43,  with  xxxmi 

The  Attic  commercial  standard  underwent  an  all 
by  the  edict  above  referred  to,  which  made 

its  mina  =   IJO  dr«chm«  (silver) 
its  5  mime  =      6  minffi  (commercial) 
its  talent  =     GSmin^E  (commercial) 
In  this  new  standard  the  five-mins  weight  was  e 
71b.   I3}01.   14-9(>grs.,   and  the   talent   to   SSIba 

70-7  RTS. 

The  Athenians  took  the  greatpst  care  of  their  sti 
of  weight.  The  principal  set  were  lodged  in  thi 
polis,  and  there  were  oiher  sets  in  the  Piytane 
Pirvua,  and  at  Eleusis. 

The  highest  coin  used  by  the  Athenians  was  tb< 
drachm,  or  piece  of  four  drachmae ;  the  mina  and 
were  never  coined,  but  were  paid  iu  drachmae,  oIm 
The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  all  tile  den 
tions  of  Attic  silver  money,  according  to  the  Cump 
of  Mr.  Htusev  •— 
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£ 

t. 

d. 

firthingt. 

Chalcus  (of  copper) 

•8125 

}Obol    . 

1*625 

iObol    . 

3-25 

Obol       . 

1 

2-5 

Diobolon 

3 

1 

Triobolon 

4 

3-5 

Tetrobolon 

6 

2 

Drachma 

9 

3 

Didrai'hm 

1 

7 

2 

Tetradrachm 

3 

3 

Mina 

4 

1 

3 

Talent    . 

243 
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2.  The  Aeginetan  talent.  It  is  a  disputed  question 
fhat  was  the  ratio  of  the  Aeginetan  to  tne  Attic  talent. 
^ollux  (ix.  76,  86)  says  that  the  Aeginetan  talent  con- 
iined  10,000  Attic  diaVhmae,  and  the  Aegii>etan  drachma 

0  Attic  obols,  which  would  give  the  ratio  of  5  :  3  for  that 
f  the  Aeginetan  to  the  Attic  talent.  According  to  this 
latement,  the  Aeginetan  di-achma  weighed  110  grains 
!ncr1ish.     Now  the  existing  coins  give  an  average  of  only 

prains;  and  the  question  therefore  is  whether  we  are  to 
Miow  PoI]ux  or  the  coins.  Mr.  Hussey  takes  the  latter 
ourse,  explaining  the  statement  of  Pollux  as  referring  to 
be  debased  drachma  of  later  times,  which  was  about 
^ual  to  the  Roman  denarius.  Bockh  adheres  to  the  state- 
uent  of  PoWxix,  explaining  the  lightness  of  the  existing 
MBS  bv  the  well-known  tendency  of  the  antient  mints  to 
epart  from  the  full  value.  He  has  supported  his  view  by 
)me  very  strong  and  ingenious  arguments,  and  on  the 
hole  he  appears  to  be  right. 

There  were  other  talents  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
ost  of  which  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  one  of  these 
ro  standards,  but  the  accounts  of  antient  writers  respect- 
g  them  are  very  contradictory.  Their  values  are  dis- 
issed  at  len^h  by  Bockh  and  Hussey. 
The  most  important  variations  of  the  Aeginetan  stan- 
ml  were  those  used  in  Macedonia,  Corinth,  and  Sicily. 
The  above  talents  were  all  reckoned  in  silver  money. 
"here  was  also  a  talent  of  gold,  which  was  much  smaller, 
t  was  used  chiefly  b)^  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  whence 
t  was  called  the  SicUtan  talent  as  well  as  the  gold  talent. 
t  was  emial  to  6  Attic  drachmae,  that  is,  about  J  oz.  and 

1  grs.  It  was  divided  by  the  Italian  Greeks  into  24 
ummf,  and  afterwards  into  12,  each  nummus  containing 
\  litrae.  When  Homer  uses  the  woixl  talent^  we  must 
ways  understand  by  it  this  small  one  of  gold.  In  other 
isacal  wiiters  the  word  generally  means  the  Attic  talent. 

(Bockh,     Metrolog*     Untersuch. ;     Hussey,    Antient 
Wetfhii  and  Money;    Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
ii^muities^   1B42.) 
TALE'S.     At  common  law,  when  the  number  of  jurj'- 

1  in  attendance  was  so  small,  or  so  much  diminished 

L  challenges  that  a  full  jury  could  not  be  had,  a  writ 
en  in  Latin)  issued  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to 
imon  ntch  (tales)  other  lit  persons,  &c.  for  the  purpose 
king  up  the  jury.   The  jurors  so  procured  were  called 
im:     en,  from  the  Latin  word  used  m  the  writ.     By  the 
tuie  33  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  6,  the  defect  of  jurors  might,  at 
le  recjuest  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  an  action,  be 
ronlied  from  »ucn  other  able  persons  of  the  said  county 
Dresent,  and  these  were  ordinarily  called,  from  the 
«       tn  the  Latin  writ,  *  tales  de  circumstantibus.'    Sub- 
lucut  statutes  extended  and  regulated  the  application  of 
tute.     But  the  act  now  in  force  is  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50 ; 
«c  a«  I h  section,  which  contains  the  existing  law  on  the 
ibiect,  and  is  in  the  following  words : — '  Where  a  full  jury 
WI  not  appear  before  any  court  of  assize  or  Nisi  prius, 
c  before  any  of  the  superior  civil  courts  of  the  three 
ttonties  palatine,  or  before  any  court  of  great  sessions,  or 
fhere,  after  appearance  of  a  full  jury,  by  challenge  of  any 
f  the  parties,  the  jury  is  likely  to  remain  untaken  for 
e&nlt  of  jurors,  every  such  court,  upon  request  made  for 
fce  king  by  any  one  thereto  authorised  or  assi|E:ned  by  the 
;.or  on  request  made  by  the. parties,  plaintiff*  or  defen- 
,  demandant  or  tenant,  or  then*  respective  attorneys,  in 
action  or  suit,  whether  popular  or  private,  shall  com- 
Mid  the  sheriff  or  other  minister,  to  whom  the  making 
the  return  shall  belong,  to  name  and  appoint,  as  often 
leed  shall  require,  so  many  of  such  other  able  men  of 
county  then  present  as  shall  make  up  a  full  jury;  and 
sheriff  or  other  minister  aforesaid  slmll,  at  such  com- 
of  the  court,  return  such  men  duly  qualified  as  shall 
P.  C.    No.  1489. 


be  present,  or  can  be  found  to  ser\'e  on  such  jury,  and  shall 
add  and  annex  their  names  to  the  former  panel,  provided 
that  where  a  special  jury  shall  have  been  struck  for  the 
trial  of  any  issue,  the  talesman  shall  be  such  as  shall  be 
empannelled  upon  the  common  jury  panel  to  serve  at  the 
same  court,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  such  men  can  be 
found ;  and  the  king,  by  any  one  so  authorised  or  assigned 
as  aforesaid,  and  all  and  ever}"^  the  parties  aforesaid,  shall 
and  may,  in  each  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  have  their  respec- 
tive challcng:es  to  the  jurors  so  added  and  annexed,  and 
the  couil  shall  proceed  to  the  trial  of  every  such  issue 
with  those  juroi-s  who  were  before  empannelled,  together 
with  the  talesmen  so  newly  added  and  annexed,  as  if  all 
the  said  jurors  had  been  returned  upon  the  writ  of  precept 
awarded  to  try  the  issue.'  (2  Wilhams's  Saunders,  349  n. 
ill.)     [Jury.] 

TALI ACO'TIUS,  GASPAR,  TAGLIACOZIO,  or  TAG- 
LIACOZZI,  was  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Bo- 
logna, where  he  died  in  1553,  at  the  a^c  of  04  years.  His 
name  is  now  known  chiefly  through  his  reputation  for  re- 
storing lost  noses;  but  during  his  life  he  was  equally  cele- 
brated for  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  his  excellence  as 
a  lecturer.  These  last  are  indeed  the  only  qualities  for 
which  he  is  praised  in  a  tablet  put  up  after  his  death  in 
one  of  the  nails  of  the  school  at  Bologna.  A  statue 
erected  in  the  amphitheatre  formerly  recorded  his  skill  in 
operating  by  representing  him  with  a  no:-e  in  liis  hand. 

Some  writers  have  spoken  of  the  original  Taliacotian 
operation  as  a  mere  fable,  pretending:  that  it  never  could 
have  been  followed  by  success.  But  several  credible  wit- 
nesses have  recorded  that  they  either  saw  Taliacotius 
operating,  or  saw  patients  to  whom  he  had  restored  noses 
which  very  closely  resembled  those  of  natural  fomiation. 
The  tmth  is  that  the  operation  which  Taliacotius  really 
performed  is  not  commonly  known;  the  generally-enter- 
tained notion  of  it  being  derived  from  the  accounts  of 
those  who  had  some  reason  to  misrepresent  it.  It  will 
therefore  be  worth  wliile  to  give  a  somewhat  detailed  ac- 
count of  it. 

Tlie  work  in  which  it  is  described  was  first  published 
forty-four  years  after  Taliacotius*  death,  with  the  tille  '  De 
curtonim  chirurgia    per  insitionem   libri   duo,  Venetiis 
1597,  folio.'    It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  disquisition  upon  the  dignity  of  the 
nose,  lips,  and  ears,  and  upon  their  offices  and  general 
constniction,  and  the  theory  of  the  operation,  which  he 
considers  to  be  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  grafting  upon 
trees.     In  the  second  book  he  describes  the  mode  of  ope- 
rating, dwelling  first  at  great  length  upon  the  necessary 
number  and  character  of  the  assistants,  the  kind  of  bed  to 
be  used,  its  position  with  regard  to  light,  &c.,  and  several 
other  minor  matters,  on  all  which  he  speaks  like  one  tho- 
roughly experienced  in  surger}'.     In  the  operation  itself 
he  used  the  following  plan : — A  part  of  the  skin  of  the 
upper  arm  of  the  proper  size,  and  bounded  bv  two  longi- 
tudinal parallel  lines,  being  marked  out  over  the  middle  of 
its  fore  part,  was  seized   between   the  blades  of  a  very 
broad  pair  of  nippers.    Each  blade  was  about  three  inches 
broad,  so  that  it  might  include  the  whole  leni^h  of  the 
portion  of  skin  to  be  removed,  and  had  a  long  slit  near  its 
edge  through  which  a  narrow  knife  could  be  passed.    The 
portion  of  skin  of  which  the  new  nose  was  to  be  formed 
being  raised  up  by  the  assistant  who  held  it  in  the  nippers, 
Taliacotius  with  a  long  spear-shaped  knife  transfixed  it 
through  the  slits  in  the  blades  of  the  nippei-s,  and  cut  it 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  latter  from  al)ove  down- 
wards.   Through  the  aperture  thus  made,  which  might  be 
compared  to  a  very  broad  incision  for  a  seton,  a  band 
covered  with  appropriate  medicines  was  passed,  and  by 
being  drawn  a  little  every  day,  the  wound  was  kept  open 
hke  a  seton  wound.     When'  all  the  inflammation  had 
passed  away,  which  was  usually  in  about  fourteen  days, 
the  flap  of  skin  was  cut  through  at  its  upper  end,  and  thus 
a  piece  bounded  by  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram  was 
raised  from  the  arm,  and  remained  attached  to  it  by  no- 
thing but  its  fourth  side  or  lower  end.    In  this  state  it  was 
allowed  to  cicatrize  all  over,  till  it  acquired  the  character 
of  a  loose  process  of  skin.    This  being,  alter  some  days, 
completed,  and  the  piece  of  skin  having  become  firm  and 
hard,   it  was  deemed   ready   for  engrnltiiur.     The   head 
therefore  being  cleanly  shaved,  a  dress  and  bandage  of 
singular  construction,  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
arm  in  its  due  position,  were  carefully  fitted  on.     Then 
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these  boinu  laid  nsiile,  the  scat  of  the  old  nose  was  scanfied 
in  a  trianiriilar  space  till  it  had  a  smooth  bleedinirsurtaee. 
A  j)attern  of  this  surface,  bi'intr  taken  on  pajKT,  was  trans- 
ferred to  tlu*  inniT  surfai-o  of  the  jaeee  of  skin  on  the  arm, 
and  a  portion  of  the  latter,  of  the  same  form  and  size,  was 
in  ttie  same  manner  made  raw.     Sutures  were  ])Iaeed  in 
corres]H)ndim2:  pails  of  the  edcres  of  both  these  wounds, 
and  they  were  brouirht  together,  the  arm  being:  held  uj) 
with  its  fore  part  towards  the  face,  and  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upon  tlie  head,  by  the  dress  and  baiulaire  already 
mentionud.     The  i)ai1s  were  thus  retained  in  apposition 
for  about  twenty  clays,  at  the  end  of  which,  the  surfaces 
havinir  united,  the  bandages  were  taken  ott',  and  the  por- 
tion of  skin  which  was  now  affixed  to  both  the  face  and 
the  arm  was  cut  away  from  the  latter.     It  almost  directly 
became  white  and  cold,  l>ut  it  did  not   slough,  and  gra- 
dually increased  in  vascularity  and  heat.     In  about  four- 
teen days  it  was  usually'  finn  and  secure  in  its  place;  and 
as  soon  as  this  was  evident,  the  skin  was  sha])ed  into  the 
resemblance  of  a  nose  by  cutting  it  ucconUng  to  careful ly- 
nieasurt-d  lines  and  by  funning  the  nostrils  in  it.    A  tedious 
succession  of  operations  were  performed  upon  it  before  the 
rejjflir  was  deemed  com])lete;  but  at  length  it  is  said  that 
in  general  the  restoration  was  tnily  admirable.    Taliacotius 
himself  however  admits  that  it  had,  even  in  the  best  cases, 
sevei-al  defects. 

Aller  this  account,  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that 
Taliacotius's  operation  was  very  olh*n  successful.  That  it 
should  be  suj)erseded  by  the  Indian  method,  as  it  is  called, 
in  which  the  skin  for  the  new  nose  is  taken  from  the  fore- 
head, is  due  to  the  latter  being  a  less  tedious  and  less 
])ainful  operation,  nither  than  to  its  being  more  certain  of 
success.  The  number  of  instances  in  which  later  attempts 
to  imitate  the  Taliacotinn  operation  have  failed,  are  due  to 
its  having  been  performed  not  according  to  the  original 
method,  but  according  to  some  of  the  plans  which  Talia- 
cotius is  erroneously  su])])osed  to  have  followed. 

The  indecent  joke  which  Butler  has  made  popular  in  his 
'  Iludibms '  has  little  foundation.  Taliacotius  does  indeed 
discuss  the  propriety  of  taking  the  skin  for  a  new  nose 
from  the  arm  of  another  person;  and  he  concludes  that 
for  several  reasons  it  would,  ii  it  were  possible,  be  better 
to  do  so  :  but  he  says  he  cannot  imagine  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  keep  two  persons  fastened  togetJier  for  the 
necessary  time  and  with  the  necessary  tranquillity,  and 
that  he  never  heard  of  the  plan  being  attempted.  The 
tale  of  the  nose  falling  of  when  the  original  pro])rietor  of 
the  skin  died,  is  tbunded  on  an  absuixi  story  which  Van 
Ileiiuont  relates  to  prove  at  how  great  a  distance  sym- 
j)athy  can  act.  A  gentleman  at  Urussels,  he  says,  had  a 
new  nose  made  for  lum  by  Taliacotius  from  the  arm  of  a 
Bologiiese  poitt-r  ;  and  abuut  thirteen  months  afterwards, 
tLs  lie  was  walking  in  Hrussels,  it  suddenly  became  cold 
imd  dro])ped  oil',  at  the  very  instant  at  which  the  porter 
iWvil  at  JJologiia.  Similar  stories  are  told  by  Campanella, 
Sir  Kenelm  j)igby,  and  othei-s;  but.  as  already  shown, 
they  are  not  even  fair  satires,  for  Taliacotius  ne\cr  :i\- 
tomi>ti'd  ti)  transfer  the  skin  of  one  man  to  the  body  of 

(B.Hinbiila,  s/'/r.tt  (/>'//(•  Snijit  rtr  fiiftt*  ilaali  Vininni 
Illostri  /''i/:.-,/i^  mA.  ii. :  Sprengel,  GVAt7//r/f/tf  drr  Chi- 
rur:sit\  /•.•.!  iter  Theil,  \t,  li)r).  ■ 

TALIKSSlN.     [Wki.nh  L.v.NCii"  vok.] 

TAI.IO'NIS,  IJIX,  the  .aw  of  utaliation  ;  the  notion  of 
\\hi.'h  i^ihat  of  a  piniislum'Ut  which  shall  be  the  same  iu 
Kind  and  degree  as  the  injury.  Thii  punishment  was  a  part 
«>f  the  Mo>aic  Law  :  'breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  ti.oth  :  as  he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a  man,  »o  shall 
it  be  iloTie  to  him  again'  Ijrit,,  \xiv.  2().i.  The  name 
*  taiio  '  oceu!>  in  the  pn)vi>ions  of  the  TwcKeTables  :  it  is 
not  there  detined  what  it  means,  but  the  signilication  of 
the  term  may  be  collected  from  other  i)laces.  Tlie  word 
contains  the  sjuiie  element  as  the  woid  /////>,*  such,*  or 
•Jikc* 

TALIPAT  or  TALIPOT    PALM.     [Couypha.] 

TALISIL     |Gk<.i;(;iv.] 

TAI.ISMA'.X  an  Aiabie  word,  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  tin?  Gn'ck  trl'sma  riXtnfia^  is  a  ligiire  ea-^t  in  metal 
or  c.;t  iu  >tone,  and  made  with  certain  superstitious  cere- 
monies. <\lu'n  two  planet?,  aie  in  conjunction,  or  when  a 
certain  star  is  at  its  culminating  point.  A  talisman  thus 
prepa.ed  is  supposed  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the 
bcaiti.  preiivrving  liiiu  Irom  disease,  rendering  him  invul- 


nerable in  battle,  and  so  forth.    They  were  probably  u.MnJ 
originally  to  avert  disease,  for  we  find  them  meationed  in 
the  hiatory  of  medicine  among  all  antient   natioiu.    T^ie 
Egyptians  made  use  of  figures  of  sacred   animaU.  %..  h 
a.s  tile  ibis  and  the  bcar.ib;ifus,  which   they  wure  g.  i.i- 
rallv  suspended  from  their  necks.      The  AVabs  ar.d  ♦ho 
Turlks  did  the  same,  when  they  were  idolaters;  but  ai'tr 
their  convei-sion    to    Islam,    they   used    sentenrcs    l:om 
the  Koi-an,  taken  chiefly  from  the  surah,  or  chapter,  eo' 
titled* The  Incantation.'    These   they  wore  in»cribi'd  on 
rolls  of  \elliim  or  paper,  enclosed  in  a  silver  1}ox,  and  «u*- 
pended  from  their  neck  :  or  else  engra\en  upon  a  »:g;.L't 
ring.  Military  men  used  similar  sentences  from  the  Kuraa 
on  the  hilt  or  blade  of  their  swords;  on  their  shields,  hfi- 
mets,  and  other  pieces  of  armour;  or  wo\un  intu  th«-:r 
garments.      Christian  nations  even  were  not  exempt  i:*  in 
this  superstition.     In  the  middle  ages,  roliva  of  ^lii.t*, 
consecrated  candles,  and  rods,  rosaries,  Jcc.  wen*  emplf>\  ed, 
and  still  are,  in  Sp<iin  and  in  some  ])arts  of  ItaK.    ^D.e 
African  negroes  have  Xheir Jet ich^  and  the  American  In- 
dians their  nifdicinp. 

(Ueinaud,  Momtmrvts  Mussulmans  du  Cabin  t  tlu  JPttc 
de  Blncii^,  Paris,  1826.) 

TALLAGE  is  derived,  according  to  Ix)rd  f'oke.  from  the 
law  Latin  word  hif/aji^ium  or  tai/agium,  which.  a»i  he  -S4\*, 
*  comcth  of  the  French  word  tailei\  to  share  or  cut  'juf  a 
part,  and  meta])horically  is  taken  when  the  king  nr  a:iv 
other  hath  a  share  or  part  of  the  value  of  a  innn  :«  g(Hids 
or  chattels,  or  a  ^hare  or  part  of  the  annual  re\eiiue  cf  his 
lands,  or  puts  any  charge  or  burthen  upon  another  :  «.»  as 
iatUif^ium  is  a  general  word,  and  doth  include  all  s'lb- 
sidies,  taxes,  tenths,  fifteentlis,  or  other  burthens  or  charirc 
put  or  set  u])on  any  man.'    It  was  generally  however  crn- 
fined  in  its  sense  to  taxes  received  by  the  king.   The  m.»-.t 
important  statute  on  the  subject  is  entitled  *  De  Tar.igio 
non  concedendo,'  which  was  passed  in  the  ,'il^h  \e:!r  «»j 
Kdwaid    III.    to    quiet    the    discontent    then    iiii"ivc:»h1 
throughout  the  kingdom.     It  had  arisen  amor.;^  tin-  <■. m- 
mons  in  conse(|uence  of  the  king  having  taken  a  tall:igc 
of  all  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  without  the  a-*vT  *    t-i 
parliament.     He  was  embroiled  also  with  the  nob:i  •  :':,d 
lanJownei-s,  from  ha\ing  attempted,  u nsuceessi u I ly  iii..-, - 
ever,  to  compel  all  freeholders  of  land  above  the  \a;i.i  ^.f 
twenty  pounds  to  contribute  either  men  or  money  l«iv  ar.l.i 
his  wai-s  in  Flanders.     The  first  chapter  of  the  staiiitt-  j., 
the  most  important :    *  Nullum  taliaginm  vel  aiixi.'iiin]  i  t-r 


nos.  \el  hieredes  nostros  in  regno  nostro  ponatur,  »!e.i 
levetur  sine  voluntale,  et  assensu  archiepisK'oponim.  \\''u- 
coporum,  comitum,  baronum,  militum,  burgeiMum.  ct 
aliorum  liberorum  communium  dc  regno  nostro'  -  Xo 
tallage  or  aid  may  be  set  or  le\ied  bv  us  or  our  heirs  in 
our  kingdom  without  the  good  will  and  assent  of  the  art  h- 
bisho])s,  bishops,  counts,  barons,  knights,  burgess^.  a!:J 
other  free  men  of  the  commons  of  our  kingdom'.. 

These  wonls,  as  Loid  Coke  says,  are  '  plain  wiTlur.T  any 
scruple.  ab>olute  without  any  saving;'  and.  if  ihe.-e  <\^\:\<l 
ha\e  been  j)erfect  reliance  on  their  operation,  m^*!  f.a\c 
been  entirely  .satisfactory.  Ihit  the  same  king  had  j.-t 
\iolated  aliiioM  the  same  engagements  entered  v.\\\^  1  y 
himself  duly  six  veai-s  before.  ^25  Edwanl  /..  c.  .'i.  ii.  7t 
*  Coufmnationes  ('hart  a  rum  :'  2  Inst.,  rjaO.      [SrH^ii-v.  ' 

TALLKVUAND-PFKIGOKD,  CHARLES  MAl'KI'  K 
DE.  This  extraordinaiy  man  is,  ami  must  long,  pt-itia;  -  f  ; 
ever,  continue  a  inystt  ry.  In  the  rloge  of  M.de  Reii.h.i  d. 
pronounced  by  M.  de  Falleyi-and,  in  the  Acad»'mie  -.lo^ 
Sciences  ^loniles  et  Politiqiles.  <mly  three  month.-*  lej*re 
hi>  own  death,  he  said  :  '  A  minister  for  foreign  affairs  m-tst 
possess  the  faculty  of  ajipcaring  open,  at  the  same  t:rae 
that  he  remains  impenetrable  ;  of  being  in  reality  re-*  r\  t-d. 
although  ])erfectly  i'lank  in  his  mannei-s.'  The  pn*cepT  wji 
his  own  portrait.  'His  power  of  conceal  injj  his  opinioni^ 
and  liis  steady  adherence  to  the  principle  of  allowinf 
attacks  ujion  his  character  to  dissipate  l^y  time  for  want  i»t 
oj^position,  have  had  the  effect  of  keeping  hi>  conteraw 
raries  ignorant  of  hir»  real  character.  iTiis  taciturnity  nai 
frijpiently  occasioned  his  being  subject  to  imputations 
which  he  did  not  des4'r\e  :  at  times  it  has  beyond  a  doibt 
acquired  for  him  a  rejmtation  ft»r  ability  greater  than  he 
deserved.  It  is  belie\ed  that  M.  de  Talltuand  hiw  Uii 
memoirs  of  his  life,  or  at  least  of  the  most  important  tran*- 
actions  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  with  strict  injunc- 
tions that  they  shall  not  be  published  until  thirty  yeAn 
shall  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  death.    Ii  'f  hu  M 
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true,  even  when  the  public  shall  have  been  put  in  posses- 
non  of  the  contents  ol"  these  papers,  it  will  only  have  ac- 
quired another  statement  in  addition  to  those  previously  in 
its  possession,  by  the  comparison  ol'  which  it  must  liave  to 
giiess  at  tlie  truth.  At  present  however,  while  these  me- 
xnoin  continue  a  sealed  book,  and  scarcely  any  of  M.  de 


Talleyrand's  intimate  friends  have  yet  contributed  their 
fiairnients  of  information,  no  resource  is  lel^  to  the  bioi^m- 


eiTect  in  conversation  oug^ht  to  be  Judged  as  we  judge  tha 
actor,  of  whom  we  do  not  think  less  because  he  merely 
says  what  the  poet  ha.s  put  into  his  mouth. 

The  robust  and  healthy  Kpicurean  who  requires  the 
stimulus  of  intellectual  in  addition  to  physical  pleasui'es, 
is  almost  inevitably  driven  to  seek  the  tbrmer  in  the  pur- 
suits i>f  ambition.  M.  de  Tallcynuid  was  no  exception  to 
the  ireJieral  rule.  And  the  AbbA  de  Pi'riirord  must  have 
(lis]ilayed,  even  when  he  was  apparently,  when  perhaps 
he  l»elieved  him.self  to  iu',  livini^  only  for  pleasure,  qualities 
which  inspired  a  belief  in  his  business  capacity ;  for  in 
17W.),  while  yet  only  in  h\>  twenty-sixth  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed ireneral  aii:ent  of  tlje  clerjry  of  France.  He  dis- 
charjred  the  functions  of  this  important  office  for  eii^ht 
years.  Tlie  Gallic  church  was  all  alonir  the  most  inde- 
pendent  in  its  relations  to  the  Papal  chair  of  any  church 
that  remained  in  comnuuiion  with  Home.     It  was  also  a 

neglected  by  his  parents,  and  placed  at  nui"se  in  one  of  the    powerful  church  viewed  in  its  relations  1o  the  state,  of 

laubourtrs  of  Paris.     The   effects  of  a   fall   when   about 

a   year   old   rendered  him   lame   for   life,  and  beinir  on 


can  what  pi-obabJe  foundation  in  reality  there  is  for  the 
accounts  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  which  have  been  compiled 
from  what  may  be  calleil  public  gossi]). 

Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand-Perigord  was  born  on 
the  I3th  of  Febma'y,  17r>4,  the  eldest  of  three  brolhei-s. 
ITis   family  was  antient  and  distinguished ;  but  he  was 


which  it  ibrmed  an  element.  Its  revenue  derived  from 
landed  j)ro])i'rty  was  larjre,  that  dcnved  fiom  other  sources 
this  account  unfit  for  the  mililaiy  career,  he  was  obliiircd  \  piMhaj)s  s,1ill  larirer:  it  had  reufular  assemblies  in  which  it 
to  renounce  his  birthriirht  in  favour  of  his  second  |  leirislaled  for  it^elf,  delemiined  what  contributions  it 
brother,  and  enter  the  church.  The  contempt  and  aver-  !  nui^ht  to  ])ay  to  the  state,  and  in  what  proportions  its 
«?ior.  for  him.  which  his  parents  did  not  attempt  to  cvmi-  I  m»^Mibei's  were  to  be  assos^ed.  Here  was  a  wide  field  for 
ce-A\.  impressed  a  srloomy  and  taciturn  character  on  the  !  ciiPixatinir  experimentally  a  talent  for  administration. 
bov.  From  the  charji:e  of  his  nurse  he  \^as  transferred  to  !  Nor  was  this  all:  the  diirnified  clerirs  of  France  took  an 
the  College  d'Harcourt,  and  thence  suecessi\ely  to  the  |  active  ])art  in  secular  politics.  There  is  a  passaije  in  the 
K  mi  nary  of  St.  Sulpice  and  to  the  Sorbonne.  In  all  of  elojre  of  M.  de  Reinh.aid  already  alluded  U),  which  seenw 
tV.cse  institutions  he  maintained  the  character  of  a  shy,  !  an  echo  of  the  im])re>^si<^ns  received  b}'  M.  de  Talleyiand 
proud,  bookish  lad.  He  showed  in  after-life  a  taste  for  ,  in  this  period  of  his  life: — 'I  ^^ill  hazard  the  asseition 
Jiferature.  and  such  an  extensive  ac(iuaintanec  with  and  '  that  his  iM.de  Reinhard'sMiist  studies  had  been  an  exeel- 


appreciation  of  science  as  sits  giacefully  on  the  stateMuan; 
and  the  taste  and  knowledge  nnist  have  l)een  acouired  at 
an  early  aire,  for  his  turbulent  career  after  he  was  fairly 


lent  preparation  Jor  the  (hplomalic  career.  The  study  of 
theoloiry  in  particular  had  endowed  him  with  a  power, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  dexterity  of  ratiocination, 


iiumchJd  into  busy  life  lelt  little  leisure  tor  that  purpose.     I  which  cliaracteri&e   all    the  documents  which   h.ave  ])ro- 
By  the  time  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year  his  re-    ceeded  ivom  his  ])en.    To  guard  myself  against  the  charge 


pui^ation  for  talent  and  hi^s  continued  health  appear  to 
r.ave  leconcUed  the  vanity  of  his  ])arents  to  the  necessity 
of  5»eknow\edgmghim.  They  introduced  him  to  the  so- 
c\er  V  of  his  equals  in  rank  for  the  iirst  time  at  the  festi\  ities 
with  which  the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI.  was  celebraied 
:  177-1  \  under  the  title  of  the  Ai)be  de  Periirord.  His 
C'l'inious  and  tastes,  and  his  temperament,  combined  to 


of  indnliring  in  paradckx,  I  must  here  enumerate  the 
names  of  s(mie  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen,  all 
theoK)irians,  and  all  distiniruished  in  history  for  the  success 
with  wliich  they  conducted  the  most  impoiiant  j»olitical 
transactions  of  their  times.'  And  he  follows  up  the 
remark  with  a  very  respectable  list.  The  general  ai^ent 
of  the  clerixv  was  tlieir  minister  of  state:  and  M.  de  Tal- 


C'j'inious  and  tastes,  and  his  temperament,  combined  to  of  the  clerixy  was  their  minister  of  state:  and  M.  de  lal- 
renderthe  clerical  profes.>»ion  an  object  of  detestation  to  I  leyrand,  while  he  continued  to  fill  the  office,  was  a  powcr- 
him,  but  he  could  not  escape  from  it.  He  availed  himself  ful  subject,  and  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  eye 
•.o  <he  fidl  extent  of  the  indulirence  with  which  his  a^e     of  the  imblic.     In  17HK  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Autiin. 


find  country  re gaixled  the  irregularities  of  the  vounsr  and 

lioble  among  the  priestly  order ;  but  the  pride   and  re- 

xTve  with  which  twenty  years  of  undeserved  neirlect  had  in- 

>pired  his  confident  and  strong  character  siTved  him  in  part 

ii.^  a  moral  check.     He  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  ai)piar- 

iiuces  exacted  by  the  conventional  morality  of  society; 

"diul  this  good  taste  exerted  a  ])owerful  influence  over  his 

'^»^o'^«  future  career.     Thrown  back  upon  himself  from  the 

beginning,  he  had  necessarily  become  an  eir<)ist ;  vii^orous 

both  in  mind  and  body,  he  had  a  healthy  relish  of  pleasure, 

and  be  engaged  with  eagerness  in  the  ])iirsuits  of  pleasure ; 

\iUt  tV.e  enjoyments  of  the  mere  voluptuary  were  insuf- 

f'cient  lor  one  of  his  intellectual  character  and  fastidious 

t:i?*es. 

In  1776  Voltaire  visited  Paris.     INI.  de  Talleyrand   wa.-^ 

introduced  to  him,  and  tlie  two  interviews  he  had  with  him 

iei^  such  a  deep  impression  that  he  was  accustomed  to  talk 

^■f  them  with  a  lively  pleasure  till  the  elo?»e  of  his  life. 

Voltaire  and  Fontenelle  were  M.  de  Talleyrand's  favourite 

authors;  upon  whom  he  formed  his  written  and  still  more 

his  conversational  style.  Conversational  talent  wa,s  in  i::reat 

demand  at  Pans  when  he  entered  the  worid,  and  l)oth  his 

iuve  of  pleasure  and  his  love  of  power  prompted  him  to 

cultivate  that  which  he  possessed.    That  he  did  so  with 

pminent  success  the  concurrent  views  of  the  best  judijes  of 

hii  age  declare.     Excellence  of  this  kind  is  like  excellence 

in  acting :  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  impres- 

«oa  of  it  to  posterity.    Tlie  reportei-s  of  Hashes  of  wit  and 

felicitous  tunis  of  conversation  uniformly  communicate  to 

them  somethinir  of  their  own  inferiority,  and  vultrarise 

Ihem  in  tlie  telling.    Again,  superior  excellence  in  con- 

fcriatJon  is  an  art ;  the  artist  is  and  ou^ht  to  be  judired 

ftiJt  by  his  materials,  but  by  the   success  with  whicli  he 

latt  them.    Written  bon  mots  are  necessarily  estimated  by 

thur  originality,  the  quantity  and  cpiality  of  thouirht  ex- 

przaed  in  them:  they  are  judged  as  we  judge  the  writimrs 

of  a  pfjet :  whereas  the  person  who  introduces  them  with 


jmblic.  lul7W^<lie  was  appoiuTea  oisiiop 
The  commencement  of  his  political  eaieer,  in  the  stiiet 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is  synchronous  with  this  luonio- 
tiou.  An  article  upon  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  an  early hiun- 
ber  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review' — the  materials  for  wliicji 
were  furnished  by  Duniont, — asserts  thai  he  owed  liis 
advancement  to  tiie  see  of  Autun  to  a  *l")iscours  sur  ies* 
Loteries,'  which  he  pronounced  in  his  ca]>acily  of  airent 
for  the  clergy  of  France,  in  the  Assembly  ui'  Notahles  which 
met  at  Veisailles,  in  February,  17S7.  As  ])ishop  ol  Autun 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Etats  Gt'neiaux  convoked  in  ?ilay, 
17Hi).  which  continued  to  sit  as  an  As-eiublee  Const iU;:i:ile 
till  it  dissolved  itself  on  the  IJOth  o\'  Septenibi-r,  1701.  Tlie 
interval  from  the  meetintr  of  the  Notables  till  the  dis>.olu- 
tion  of  the  Assembly  is  an  iniporlant  one  in  any  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  ]\I.  de  TallcMand's  real  character. 
Previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  Jstales-Geneial,  I\I.  de 
Talleyrand  indicated  the  couim'  he  intended  to  pui-sue,  in 
a  discourse  which  he  addressed  to  the  as>einbled  clerirv  ol 
his  diocese;  and  in  which  he  advocated  the  e(|uality  of  all 
citizens  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  tree  discussion.  Vi'lien 
the  three  orders,  by  assent iuir  to  meet  as  one  body,  had 
enabled  the  Assembly  to  ])roceed  to  bubiness,  t^ie  pre- 
cise directions  given  by  many  of  the  bailliatres  to 
their  deputies  were  found  an  nn])ediment  in  the  way 
of  practical  leirislation  :  ^I.  de  Talleyrand  moved  that 
they  should  be  entirely  diMeirsuded,  and  carried  his 
motion.  A  constituent  committee  was  a]ipointed  im- 
mediately alU'r  the  capture  of  the  BaMille.  and  he  was 
the  second  pei'siju  nominated  a  member  of  it.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  called  upon  to  take  part  in  maturing 
measures  which  have  had  a  lasting  influence  upon  the 
proirress  of  aii'airs  in  France:  the  first  of  the:ie  wss  the 
re-<li.-*tribution  of  the  national  territory  into  districts  oetter 
adapted  than  the  old  j)rovinces  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment;  the  second  v\as,  the  organization  of  a  system  of 
finance.  In  the  financial  discussions  which  took  jilaee  in 
the  committee  and  -fVssembly,  M.  de  Talleyrand  retained 
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h\<  (liwlikf  ol"  loUi-rii's.    IIo  siip])(MU'(l  all  or  most  of  the  |  men  I'or  thfir  own  crood.    M.  de  Tnlicx  randV  irt.M.  am!  h« 
vaiinus  loans  iimpiwd  hv  NiM-ki-r:   and  sotondt-d  .Mira-    cutirtainrd  it  in  comnion  withii  cii-:Huiiia».l.- r.imtiir.  «».<, 
biHu-  i-xh.Hlalion-^  1«)  krrp  faith  with  thv  nsitiimal  cndi-    that  thf  Ki'voliition  mi^'htlK-cruidi-d.  chrrkid.rir^  fr.-.j.-td 
tur.     II"  M»u'ir«'-ti'd  inaitiral  nu-a^un*  \M!h  a  \U'\v  tn  tliis    iisiMul  ]»y  ajiproxiniatin;:  thi*  c•on^♦ltutIun  u!  l\\v  Krer. :.  M 
in.i.  anil  uiTiouir  "tlu-rs  thi-  ^i\\v  oi  thuivh  lands    hi- had  i  that  <if  thf  Knirliih  iroM-nmienl.     lU- rart-d  ii?i;e  !.»:•« 
i)ri'viir.»'.ly  Mi|'|rnitid   tin*   aholition  of  tithes  ,   rrMrui.ir  '  fivfd  of  thr  fhiirrh,  hut  hi'  \vi>h»d  to  Jl^•^en;«•  thv  «  hur  ti, 
ini\\i-\*T*a  conjiu'li'nt   ]inivi^ii)'J   fur  thv  pru'Mlu'od.  and     and  to  ri'iidor  it   in  Kianri»  wlial   thi*  i'>t,il»ii>hrd  rh  :r»fi 
i'ViMi  inii)r.t\ini:  thf  ronditii>n  of  tlu*  yoorvr  fliTL'y.     Ho    \\as  in    Knirland.      IKmuv  his  cart-,    rvi-n    whiSi*    \:.\\".:z 
»U<)  ]»n>;Mis»'d"to  i-*tal>hsh  a  ■  lai^-i-  danioiti^-i'iiUMit,"  as  ,  liaiuls  on  Iho  pmperty  of  the  rhiirth  for  the  cxio-n  i*-*  oi 
iin  additional  iruamnt***'  tt>  tht*  >tat*'-  in-ditoi^i.     Tho  task     tlu*  -tat**,  to  rotani  an  adiMpmti'  ])ro\i>ion  Uif  the  v'.'-rzy  . 
of  mal.inLra^■.ulu^•Int■n1^  forhwiiiirilu' part  of  thi-n'\<MJU(.'    In-nt-i'  his  anxiety  to  idfiititv  tin*  rli-rtry  with  thr  nat..n. 
deriM-d  tV<ini  ta'xis  upon  pn-ous  i\riti-insr  pn)li*>si(>ns,  ■  His  anxiftv  to  i-s'tal)hsh  a  constitution  niiKiflUd  >  pon  tl  V. 
an<l  u])on  tianMV-rs  of  i)ro]uitv.  <Uvol\id  iipun  M.  di*  Tai-  |  of  Knirland  *va>  alv.a\>  avowi-d.     Hi-  \i*\\!'    tlii-  \:i-a-  :i< 
lf\rand.     Connt'i-tril  uitli  his  labours  in  iiu-pariui:  a  niw     adopti'd,  it  is  not  mrant  to  attnhnti*  oiiirina]i!\  i-i   'li'm 
ti'iritorial  divisi«.n  ol'  Kianrr,  and  a  new  nuthod  of  lollrrt-    ivtraidini^territonal  divisions  and  iheoiLMui/atiou  •  !  loi.ti 


iuLT  tlu*  national  iv\enur,  wa^the  motion  whirh  !u'  made 
iind  eanie«l  in  tlie  Assfinbl),  in  Aui^uM.  l7iH),  to  the  etleel 
that  tlie  kiuir  sliould  he  infreated  to  write  to  his  Ihitamiie 
majesty,  to  eiiiraire  the  parliament  of  Knirland  to  eoiieur 
with  the  National  Asst-inhly  in  fixiiiir  a  natural  unit  of 
weiirhts  and  measures;  that,  under  the  auspiies  of  tlie  two 
nations  an  etjual  numher  «»f  eommissiimers  from  the 
Aeadeiny  of  Seieuees  and  the  Ro}al  Soeiety  ot  Lonchm 
niiirht  mute  to  determine  tlie  lomrth  of  the  pendulum  in 
the  latitude  of  4.V.  or  in  any  other  latitude  that  niiirht  l)e 
thouirht  preferable, and  todeduee  fiom thence  an  in\aiiablc 
standard  of  \\eiirht-aml  measures.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
\vastakinir  part  \Nith  his  colleajruesof  the<  'onstituent  Coni- 
niittee  in  these  la!»oui-s  he  was  eharired  by  them  with  the 
important  task  of  i)repariuir  the  rejioit  upon  national  edu- 
catiiUi,  which  was  nad  to  the  Ass*-mlily  on  the  lOtli.  1 1th, 
and  IDth  of  Stpti-mber,  17'.M.  The  basis  of  the  system 
advocated  inthis  reporiw  asthe  seen  lari/ation  of  instruction: 
education  was  to  l»e  the  irit^  of  the  state,  not  of  the  church ; 
the  state  was  to  provide  inM ruction  for  th«>se  who  proposed 
to  enter  the  church,  exactly  as  it  was  to  ])io\ide  instruction 
lor  th<ise  who  proposcvl  to  enter  any  of  the  other  Uained 
professions.  K({ual  stress  was  laid  upon  the  establishment 
of  elementary  schools  in  <^\ery  canton;  and  of  a  liiirher 
class  of  schools,  for  the  benelit  of  those  who  wi-re  not 
destined  to  embiace  a  K'arned  j)roiession.  in  the  chief  town 
of  e\ cry  district.  Two  acts  t>f  M.  ile  'I'alleyrand,  which 
have  been  much  cimimented  ujuni,  appear  to  l)e  as  it  were 
necessary  coiollaries  of  the  ])nuciples  a\owed  in  the  le2:i.s- 
hitive  career  we  have  been  passinir  in  roiew: — his  ap- 
peal anee  VlA  principal  actor  in  the  theatrical  celelmition  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  IJastille  ;  and  liis 
takimr  upon  him  the  office  of  con&eciatinL;  the  national 
clerirv. 

It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  estimate  l)c  f<»rmed 
of  the  conduct  and  character  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  while  a 
member  of  the  first  National  Assembly,  as  a  iruide  to  an 
np])reciation    of    his    far   more    eiiiirmatical    subse«pient 


irovernment,  finance,  and  cilucation.   tlmuL'h    i.vi-rt'urj*- 
for  a  time  in  the  storm  of  the  Kevolntion,  have  revived  and 
been  adopted  bvthe  Kni))ire,  tlie  Rest  oratnm.  and  t)n»  jrr 
sent  dynasty,     'llie  recklessness  as  to  the  nii-anN  by  wJ.:.  h 
he   atiained    his   ends  which  he  displayed  even   at    in> 
period  of  his    career   is  no  evidence  c»f  insinei-rity.  t  nl 
merely  of  the  want  of  faith  in  men,  v\hii"h  tlie  trvainier.! 
he  had  experienced  in  early  lif«'.  and  his  nbsfivation  of 
the  society  he  liabitually  mixed  in.  had  instil  let!  iiito  hiin. 
It  was  his  weakness  throuirh  life  to  ]»nde  himself  m  t^l. 
dis])lay  of  his  povMr  of  refined  mockery,  reL'^inilr-^  iif  »l  e 
enemies  it  created:    he  ijavo  vent  to  his  hpirit  «tf  rail'iiy 
in  actions  as  well  as  in  words:  and  thus  lent  a  irri>»«~'i  '•• 
colouriiiiT  to  his  rrmps  tfrf 'it ^  which  rendered  them  ni'i:^ 
startlinir  than  if  they  had  been  as  prosaic  as  tho>e  of  o!!!i  r 
men.     The  world  is  perhaps  less  startled  with  the  a^roi  ;!y 
of  passicm  in  a  statesman,  than  with  a  lauchinir  air  wlm  ;• 
shows    his   contempt   for  it.     The  moi»t   .Martlm::   o*    1  •* 
devices  is  his  solemn  inaniroration  of  thr  constiti.tii>n.  i 
monarchy  by  the  religious  celebration  of  the  14Th  of  J.:!v. 
Hut  the  love  of  theatrical   ])resentation  and  t/ie  dii':^;. c 
belief  that  jrood  may  be  eft'tcted  by  it  is  stroni:  in  f^.rir 
man  at  some  period  of  his  life.  TalleVTand  in  all  hkvlihoi  . 
looked  tbrward  at  that  moment  to  bein?  Uie  I'.viuut :  v.. ; 
future  primate  of  a  church  which  should  be  to  Fiv.:-.-  ■ 
what,  the  Anirlo-Kpi.scopal    has  been  to  Knirland.      'J'l!* 
means  to  which  he  was  driven  to  have  recourse  in  it.:-  .- 
to  carry  thromrh  the  installation  of  the  national  b)s!ri';>. 
undeceived  him.  and  brouirht  t>ack  his  earlv  ilis£rus»  !ur  ti  <■ 
orofession  with  redoubled  force.  He  not  loin;  alter  resiiri:^  • 
nis  bishonric  of  Autnn,  and  at  the  Aanie  time  renoiinc*-J 
his  ecclesiastical  character. 

The  history  of  .M.  de  Tallevrand  from  the  'dis*ijh:*i'jn  •■•' 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  September,  171*1.  t.^i  Th»» 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  on  the  lUth  of  Ai:iri*t,  ^7  — 
would  be  instructive  were  it  merely  as  a  denion»»TraMoT'  r" 
the  folly  of  the  self-denyinij  ordinance  with  which  thn* 
body  terminateil  its  career.     Its  members  were  d»rla.''id 


career.  M.  de  Talleyrand  entered  the  Assembly  with  the  ineligible  to  the  next  assembly,  and  also  in'-aj^able  if 
reputation  of  a  dexterous  neirociutor,  whicri  he  had  receivinir  any  appointment  from'the  crown  until  two  vea:^ 
acipiired  in  his  discharire  of  the  office  of  aireiit  to  the  ■  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  its  disM)hitton.  The  r'»n-e- 
cleitry.  He  had  then,  and  he  retained  in  after-lii'c.  the  !  qeiice  was,  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  amons^  oth^-iN  was  ri"'- 
character  of  a  self-indulirent  man,  oi'  a  man  with  a  larce  '  dered  incapable  of  any  lecisfative  or  ministerial  offiee.     It 


instinct  of  si'lf-preservation.  but  aUo  of  a  humane  man.  was  at  that  time  an  object  with  all  who  desired  th.it  th-* 
The  disciple  of  Voltaire  and  Kontenelle  could  scarcely  be  Revolution  should  liave  fair  play,  to  preserve  j»!-ac  e  w:'h 
a  very  zealous  Christian,  but  .M.  de  Talleyrand  had  alvvays  I  Kmriand,   which,   althonirh   still  ostensibly    neutnil.    w>. 
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erati  of  his  day,  had  a  theoretical  belief  in  the  eipiality  of  i  distrusted  |,i„,  „„  aVconnt  of  liis  rternal  sneer:  but  f.Vi 
en:  at  the  sanie  time  that  with  reirard  totlie  privileires  of  i>arties  airreed  that  he  was  the  only  man  wh<»se  talif:'* 
e  nobility,  he  was  inclined  to  support  them  in  the  ^une     littetl  him  lor  the  ileliiate  mission  'to  Knirland.     Arsrt  :t 


way  tliat  he  did  the  autl  unity  of  the  church  — as  a  useful  po-  .  was  impossible  to  appoint  him  to  it.  He  was  dispa!r-hi  i 
iitical  enirine.  Hut  invohinlarilv  and  peihapsuncoiiscio.isly  however,  in  .lamiary,  l7i»*J,  withopt  any  ostensibU-  d:jilw- 
M.  de  Tallryrand  was  a  wanner  partisan  of  the  aristijcnicy  niatic  character,  to  sound  the  Kn'.rlish  ministry,  and  nr-  mpt 
than  the  clerirv  :  he  was  noble  by  birth  and  attaehed  by  t.>  ctunmt  nee  neir^ciat  ions.  His  want  of  an  official  ihinii- 
taste  to  tlu'  habits  of  a  select  society,  whereas  the  ect•le^ia.'>-  !  tcr  allowed  the  tjueon  to  indulire  her  feelinL's  <if  j-  i>r".a; 
t!eal  charaetn  forcetl  upon  him  airainst  his  will  had  some-  dislike  to  the  ex-bisliop  of  Autiui  by  turninir  her  !>ack  ^^j-.-n 
thinir  repulsive  to  him.  In  short,  M.  de  Talleyrand  saw  10*11  when  hewas  presented  at  St..rames*s:  ami  this  reei.'j>- 
c!ea.riy  the  rottvnness  and  the  absuiditv  (jf  many  of  the  old  ti»m  at  once  ensuni!  his  exchision  from  ireneml  >oiut\. 
insiitutions  of  his  country:  he  was  wiihiiir.  di'sirous.  that  ami  rendered  him  l)ovverless.  After  the  accession  uf  T:"e 
government  sliouUl  bt-  orL'ani/ed  ami  act  in  a  manner  to  (Jimnde  to  office. the  attemjit  to  eiisun*  at  least  neutralitv 
priunotv  the  ^'eniM-Jtl  haii|>ines> ;  but  he  had  no  taith  in  the  on  the  ])ait  of  Knirland  was  renewed  :  Chanvehn  «:i.s  j^nt 
capacity  «>f  men  for  seli-:r<»v eminent  ;  and  lu-  had  been  ti»  Kn^'land  a*  nominal,  and  alumr  with  him  Tallevnind  a* 
educHted  in  a  church,  niaiiv  «)f  wlatse  members  were  at  |  real  ambassador.  Hy  this  time  however  the  French  irovern- 
that  timt  (•bhired  to  reconcile  their  conseu-net-s  to  remain-  '  meiit  had  bec«)me  as  olmoxious  to  the  ireneral  publie  of 
)n{?  in  it  by  ad«»pting  the  maxim  that  they  were  decciviuij  i  Encrland  a«  to  the  court  circles:    the  torrent  was  pjxliab'y 
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ng  to  have  been  stemmed  by  Talleyrand,  even 
he  had  been  in  a  condition  to  act  directly  and  in 
He  could  do  nothing,  forced  as  he  wbh  to  act  by 
nimentality  of  a  man  too  jealous  and  opiniative 
>nn  honestly  to  the  directions  of  one  whose 
r  necessarily  made  him  feel  himself  a  mere  puppet. 
lid's  sTood  faith  at  tliis  period  in  labouring  to  i)re- 
ace  between  £ns:land  and  France,  as  the  only 
f  renderinir  a  constitutional  monarchy  possible 
ther  country,  and  the  steadiness  with  wnich  he 
liis  object,  undaunted  by  the  most  gross  personal 
ire  satisfactoi-ily  established  by  the  narrative  of 


rand  was  at  Paris  when  the  event*  of  the  10th  of 
put  an  end  to  the  monarchy ;  and  it  required  all 


again  engaged  m  politics  with  a  desire  to  promote  what 
was  right  and  useful  as  far  as  he  could ;  but  he  engaged 
in  them  aware  that  he  miajht  be  ordered  to  do  what  he 
disapproved  of,  and  prepared  to  do  it,  under  the  plea  that 
his  functions  were  merely  ministerial,  Jind  that  the  responsi- 
bility rested  upon  his  employei*s.  His  position  under  the 
Directory  was  consequently  an  etjuivocal  one.  He  was 
engaired,  so  long  as  he  occupied  it,  in  intrigues  which  had 
for  their  aim  the  maintenance  of  himself  in  office,  even  if 
his  employers  should  be  turned  out ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  do  their  dirty  work.  The  part  which  he  took  in  the 
attempt  to  extoi-t  money,  as  a  private  irratification,  from 
the  American  envoys  who  arrived  in  Paris  in  October, 
171)7,  was  pi obably  forced  upon  hi»n  by  the  directoi-s:  had 
it  been  his  own  project,  it  would  have  been  conceived 
rity  to  enable  him  to  obtain  pjissports  from  Dan-  with  more  judgment,  and  the  Americans  would  not  have 
nable  him  to  quit  Paris.  He,  fled  to  England,  j  been  driven  to  extremes,  for  he  understood  their  national 
ns  saved  little  of  his  property,  he  was  obliged  to  |  character.  Hut  allowinti:  himself  to  be  used  in  such  a 
library  there  to  procure  himself  the  means  j  shabby  business  betrays  a  want  of  self-resi)ect,  oi*  a  vul- 
t.  The  English  irovernment,  jealous  of  his  pre- j  garity  of  sentiment,  or  both.  lie  had  his  reward;  for 
ler  some  time  ordered  him  to  leave  the  countiy  j  when  public  indignation  was  excited  by  the  statements  of 
r-foiir  hours;    and  proscribed  in  France,  he  wa.s    the  American  envoys,  the  mini-^ter  of  foreign  afl'airs  was 

sacrificed  to  the  po])ular  resentmenl. 

Having  adopted  a  profession  in  which   success  could 
only  be  expected  under  a  settled  govenunent,  believing 
a   monarchical   government,   to    be    the  only  one  which 
could    give    tranquillity   to    his    country,    and    anxious 
with  many  othei-s  to  run  up  a  make-shift  government  out 
of  the  best  materials  that  offered,  he  naturally  attached 
is  absence  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  class  ;  himself  to  the  growing  power  of  Bonaparte.     When  the 
ind  political  science.     At  the  first  silting  of  this  |  future  emperor  returned  from  Ej^ypt,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
liich  he  attended  he  was  elected  secretar}',  an  .  had  been  six  months  in  a  private  Mation ;  though,  had  he 
*    '      »    1  '   '•       •  i»        TA    •_. „Ai-:         :-i    g^'ij  i.^,^jji,jj,(i  office,  he  might  with  equal  readiness  have 

conspired  to  overturn  the  Directory.     Bourrienne  is  not 

the  best  of  authorities,    but  the  earlier   volumes  of  the 

'which  are  justly  considered  not  only  as  the  most  ,  memoire  which  pass  under  his  name  are  less  falsified  than 

the  later;  andananecdote  which  he  relates  of  Talleyrand's 
intei-view  with  the  first  consul,  alter  being  reappointed 
minister  of  foreign  ait'iui-s,  is  so  characteristic,  that  its 
dans  les  Circonstances  i)resentes ;'  the  second,  truth  is  highly  probable  : — *  M.  de  Talleyrand,  appointed 
-Ci  bur  Jes  relations  Commerciales  des  Etats-Unis  successor  to  M.  de  Reinhai-t  at  the  same  time  that  Cam- 
ngJeteiTe.'  The  latter  is,  i>roperly  speaking,  a  .  baccros  and  Lebrun  succeeded  Siifyes  and  Roger  Ducas  as 
nt~ perhaps  rather  a  *  piece  justificative'  ap-  !  consuls,  was  admitted  to  a  private  audience  by  the  first 
>  the  other.  The  great  object  of  both  is  to  point  i  consul.  The  speech  which  he  addressed  to  Bonaparte 
miiortance  of  colonies  to  a  country  like  Fi-ance,  I  was  so  gratifying  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 


vith  a  dila])idated  fortune,  to  seek  refuge  in  Amc- 
n  he  had  almost  attained  Iiis  foi-tieth  year, 
lu  de  Stael  has  claimed,  anil  a])parently  with  a 
•.  the  credit  of  instigating  Chenier  to  demand  the 
M.de  Talleyrand  after  the  fall  of  Robespien'o  and 
nation  of  the  reign  of  terror.  The  National  In- 
,s  founded  about  this  time,  and  M.  de  Talleyiand 


ch  he  held  for  six  mont  hs.  During  this  period 
.vo  papers,  aftenvards  published  in  the  *  M^moires 
se  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques  de  I'lnstitut 
which  are  justly  considered  not  only  as  the  most 
original  of  hi.s*  published  writings,  but  as  those 
J  most  indisputably  his  own.  The  fii-st  of  these 
d  *  Esisai  sur  les  Avantages  u  retirer  de  Colonies 


and  appeared  so  striking  to  myself,  that  the  words  have 
remained   in  my  memory  :—*' Citizen  Consul,  you  have 
confided  to  me  the  department  of  foreign  aftali-s,  and  I 
will  justify  your  confidence  ;  but  1  mu.'.t  work  under  no  one 
but  youi-self.     Tliis  is  not  mere  arrogance  on  my  part :    in 
order  that  France  be  well  governed,  unity  of  action  is  re 
quired :  you  must  be  first  consul,  and  the  fir&t  consul  must 
_  hold   in  his   hand  all   the  main-springs  of  the    political 
countrymen,  was  living  in  a  country  where  a  sue-    machine — the  ministries  of  the  interior,  of  internal  police, 
solution  had  quietly  and  speedily  subsided  into  a    of  foreign  ait'aii^,  of  war,  and  the  marine.     The  ministers 
m  of  government ;  in  a  country  where  he  felt  that    of  these   departments  must  transact   business  with  you 

alone.    The  ministries  of  justice  and  finance  have,  without 


the  revolutionary  fervour,  though  beginning  to 
was  still  sufficiently  powerful  to  prolong  the  reign 
/  and  siiifering,  unless  measures  were  adopted  to 
it.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  views 
«e  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  himself.  Tliey  are  such 
only  occur  to  a  pereon  entertaining  the  political 
le  liad  advocated  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
ig  been  exiled  by  the '  reign  of  teiTor'  which  deci- 


shman  becomes  at  once  a  native,  and  a  Frenchman 
w  ever  a  foreiirner.'  Not  satisfied  with  pointing  out 
lanner  colonics  might  be  rendered  powerful  assist- 
•anquillising  Fnmce,  the  essayist  entered  deeply 
>rinciples  of  colonization,  explaining  the  advan- 
)e  derived  from  colonies,  and  the  law  by  whicli 
nomicai  advantages  might  be  perpetuated  even 
■  political  relations  with  the  mother-country  had 
In  liis  treatment  of  his  subject  he  evinces  a  clear 
)  insight  into  the  stmcture  of  society  both  in 
id  America,  and  just  and  extensive  views  in  po- 
momy. 

lot  however  so  much  the  political  talent  displayed 
etiiays,  as  M.  de  Talleyrdud's  skill  in  employ intf 
ng  influence  of  the  salons  of  Paris,  that  obtained 
appointment  of  foreiirn  minister  under  the  Di- 
Hei*e  again  he  vvjis  indebted  to  Madame  de  Stael, 
ted  liini  through  her  influence  with  Banas.  M. 
rand  accepted  office  under  this  unprinciplecf  go- 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  chaiacter  and  its 
His  conviction  that  a  Frenchman  could  never 
ne  in  America  prompted  him  to  grasp  at  the  first 
ty  of  returning  to  his  native  country:  his  shat- 
une  and  taste  for  expensive  luxuries  rendered 
mi  necessary  for  him,  and  political  business  was 
ucrative  employment  for  wnich  he  was  qualified. 
tothing  in  liis  life  to  contradict  the  belief  that  he 


doubt,  a  powerful  influence  upon  politics :  but  it  is  more 
indirect.  The  second  consul  is  an  able  jurist,  and  the  third 
a  master  of  finance  :  leave  these  dej)artiuents  to  them  ;  it 
will  amuse  them ;  and  you,  general,  having  the  entire 
management  of  the  essential  ];ai-ts  of  government,  may 
pursue  without  interrnption  your  noble  object,  the  regene- 
ration of  France."  Tliese  words  accorded  too  closely  with 
the  sentiments  of  Bonaparte  to  be  heanl  by  him  otherwise 
than  with  ])leasure.  He  said  to  me,  after  M.  de  Talley- 
rand had  taken  his  leave,  "  Do  you  know,  Bourrienne, 
Talleyrand's  advice  is  sound.  He  is  a  man  of  sen>e."  He 
then  added  smilingly: — "Talleyrand  is  a  dexterous  fellow  : 
he  has  seen  through  me.  You  know  I  wish  to  do  what 
he  advises;  and  he  is  in  the  right.  Lebrun  is  an  honest 
man,  but  a  mere  book-n:aker ;  Cambacen^s  is  too  much 
identified  with  the  Revolution :  my  government  must  be 
something  cntirelv  new."  ' 

Napoleon  and  Talle}rand  may  be  said  to  have  under- 
stood each  other,  and  that  in  a  sense  not  discreditable  to 
either.  Tlie  good  sense  of  both  Wiis  revolted  by  the  blood- 
shed and  theatrical  sentiment,  the  blended  ierocitv  and 
coxcombry  of  the  Revolution;  both  were  practical  states* 
men,  men  with  a  tu^te  and  talent  for  administration,  not 
mere  constitution-makei's.  Like  most  men  of  action,  nei- 
ther of  them  could  discern  to  the  full  extent  the  advantnge 
an  executive  government  can  derive  from  having  the  line  of 
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action  io  a  cotisulorable  extent  proscribed  by  a  conslitution ; 

but  THlk'yr:in»I  si\\  bi-tUr  tb:in  NannliMm  that    tlic    laws 

whicli  ]n)'t*it  siiliji'cts  !)y  limitiiiLr  tfu-  !irl>i1»-ary  \\ill  nlUie 

niUr,  in  tiiin  ]Motf<t   li'im  by  trailuiiir  tluin  biritiuiate 

ini'thuiU  «»r  (K'kMiiliriL:  tluir  i*iL'^h1>.      l:i  auothrr    nspi-rl 

tlu-y  ii-m'1m!>U-iI  vM'h  (ttbiT— lu-iihir  v.a>  ri-m:irkalily  >iTn- 

]niloii^  u-»  lo  \\\e  iiK-ans  by  whub  \\v  at  tail  nil  bis  imiiU; 

tbouL'b  tbi-*  laxity  »•!  nv\n\\  Miitinuiit  \Na.^  ki'i»t  in  clie^k  by 

tbi»  iialuial  b-imaiiitv  i«l"  l>otli.     Tlu-ir  very  jMiintsdf  ilit'Ar- 

eiic«*  wvrv.  cak'Miatrif  tn  ffimiit  tbrir  iiiiion.    'llu'  r,b>«iA;iiit 

M-h-iTHtu-(i  niiml  ol"  Tallt-yiaml  NNas  laiiu'd  l)y  its  v.iiiit   cf 

pimiT  ti>  -i-t  iitliiT^  ill  motion  :  it  is  unly  throuL'li  sympathy 

that  the  rotitairi'Jii-  Iom-  oi"  action  can  bv  viuwvyvd.      Jl:r 

iiiipa.-'«iiuu'il  and  imaLiiiiativi'  m.uI  tii"  Nap(»lioii  v.a>  niaiUr 

t«>  attach  iii1mi>.  to  him  ami  wlml  tlu-m  aUmir  \\illi  liim  ; 

iLiid  tlii^  pov.ii-  was  oitcii  too  Mmmr  lor  i1«*i'll":    Najioli-on, 

tho-JL'h  r:'p::l.lr  nl'  n-tli-rtion.  v.a^  tcj  oltrn  hnmi  il  away 

bv  lii**  in>tim-ti\i'  inip'il-i'-.     T'.iulj  ni"  <:u"i'  mm  li'lt   that 

tin*  »»thrr  wa.".  a  Mij»ji.«  :iit  n^   tii  lii.ii.-ili.     'l.-.ihyiaml  ivally 

n(buin-il   and  appicriaUd  Nap«  h-oi.     ll   hi-  1l":1t«-n'd  hi».i,  i  ih-iii;<ii.rnrii  ^.   M.  d.' Taliciiimd,  i:i  bi^  i  :-.:ii.n  !■  i  -ii  ir.aa-i- 

it  wa>  bv  till'   dt  h:  itr   imtl-.i.d  oi   rniiiMMiim:   liim   in  til..-     rhiimlxilaiii,    diil    thi*  l:ononis  m"   tl:r    i:!;p«;i:i   ii-..i  .it 

f>pinioMs'  and   iiiti'iiiiur.s  whii-li  im-t    lii-  ai  p,.)l.also!'.     Mc     I'lliiit  :  nnd  was  on  moru  tliaii  one  o;-«-.:-:o:i  ]■: ivati  \  i    r.- 

<!au'il  to  ti  ll  ihc  Kii^f  ('tMi«.iil  tiiilh^  wliidi  i-;hi  i-^  v.i  ir  aiiaid     Mdlcd  by  the  cmprnn'.  wlio  one  day  -aid.   *  W'r  v^i^.d  ii"t 

to  ntti-r:  and  he  M-iitniid  tn  arn-t  al  timr.sihi  inipetu(?>ily     to  hase  paited.'     In  istll)  however  the  ex-iiiiin-ti.-r  wa..  >i 

of  Najioh'on.   b\  piwipdninir  the  Inliilnuiit  ol    lii^  ordei>     M>nd  and   nnn-seived  in  bis  eondemiK'.tion  I't"  the  S-ia:j*h 

until   he  hail  time  to  emil.     Me  opjio^eil, ;;- h  nir  as  tlirie 

was  anv  |»iA»speet  c\'  sneeeS';,  the  (hvoree   Ironi  .lo-^i.-phine  : 


foreism  affairs  and  accept  the  nominal  ditrnJy  of  \'u 
cniml-idcetor  of  the  empire  in  addition  to  i:ie  irlcs  of 
irrand-i-hanibeilain  ami  prince  ot  Heni'\i'n1u.  nhith  hij 
prt\iou*ily  been  cunt'erred  upun  him.  An  unprrtHitr.ttd 
caieer  ul'  vietury  had  rendiTed  Napoleuii  inii'Atirr.t  uf 
iiUC(-i'»s:  the  con>.eiousnb>s  of  imjioitaut  »er\iii"«  lihti  :vn- 
dered  Tal!e>n\nd  inipaticut  of  neiricet:  anil  the  ahi:nui:-;a 
thus  oriirinated  was  increased  and  eontinueil  b\  T.'u:  d&^.- 
ini:  but  \nii;ar  t-oldiers,  who  formed  Mieh  an  i::tVit li'.ial 
part  of  the  elnpi'ro^'^  coni1,  and  their  >il]y  and  w.zir 
\\ives,  who  could  not  pardon  M.  de 'lalleviaud  b>  MiM-nur 
relipcnient.and  wliohadali  in  tunisniaiied  nr<\i>i  i»i  >:,p- 
])Oi-lable  >«JU'ea>m.  Na])oieon  in  exile  i.^^-nid  tubavc  rip-.- 
^lented  the  ivMirnation  of  M.  de  Tnlle\rand  a*  ur.i..  :i*anr. 
and  rendi'ied  nei'osary  l»y  hi-^  -toi-U-jnl  bnur  ]  lopeTi^::;**, 
It  i^  not  imiMissibh-  that  the  minister  nia\  l:.i\e  •^i  n  i.sTid 
UKtie  di't-ply  ni  the  funds  thati  was  ah(;i:<  tiii-r  p>oj  •  r :  but 
h:'.d  the!*'  lieen  nootbi-r  lea-on  for  bi^.  i':*!]:!*.^;!!.  N;:;ii*»(ia 
e*)uld,    anil  ol'ti-ii   did.   wink   at   n:ure    :■.::::■;■•.•    i-i-.r.irr 


])nt  hi-  \iitm'  uavc  was  in  the  liii-in"-"^  of  the  DuUe 
d"Km:l»ii*n,  for  e\i  !i  thmiirh  we  exenlj'at*'  him  bom  ]iarli- 
cij)atiiri  in  the  exi,-ution  o''  thai  jiiime,  t.)  L'latiiy  hi"* 
master  he  ^anetioned  the  \it'lalion  oi  a  nentia  teniiin\. 
This  wa'«  liowcM-i*  the  only  instance,  in  >o  tar  as  lloiia- 
paile  is  conceincii.  of  his  sa'-iiti'-inir  tli;-  duly  of  a  iViei  d 
to  llatlei\  that  can  be  biMUirbt  honif  to  him.     Najvieon  s 


■  I'll.!       i.iit.       ••III.. ^.    ■«.%*>■•      ■••■-•    x%'il>i\ttl.«t->i>ril«'l        •■•k        •  •^>M.k«~ll 

e\])fdition.  that  Napoleon,  on  bi-^  ictnin  i:uni  U,v  K-nr:- 
suia.  depii\cd  him  of  the  office  of  chand:er'n;!i.  llie  taA 
live  vi-i!:s<if  the  enipiie  cliciteil  inan\  can>:ii.-  criTii  :tCi 
t'lom  .M.  lie  Tailevrand,  which  w»ie  dnlv  i-im  d  to  tl* 
cais  oi  the  einperor.  who  retoiti'd  b\  sal  lie  ui  *dn*i  v.i.iih 
iiiilatcd  the  ]Minc*'  willunil  rendeiii:ir  biiii  li>-*  p-jwiji'd. 
In  1^1'J  M.  lie  Talle\]'and  is  ^aid  to  ba\e  piedictid  ti « 
oveithiow  (d  th*'  cmpiic.    In  Islli  oveiture-  wen  m.-iii-  tj 


him  with  a  \iew-  to  his  lesuniiii:;  the  pmllobu  uf  li»rtini 
freijuent  Vecniii-nce,  in  his  convei>:itions  at  Sl.lleieiia.  to  ■  :itiair>,  but  without  Miccess.  In  1S14  he  re-appvaud  tn 
the  >ubiecl  of  Tallevraiid'>  <lcfccti(,n.  his  attciniils  to  solve     the  -taire  of  active  life  on  his  own  account. 


the  iiuestion  at  what  time  that  minister  •  beiran  to  betray 
liini."  show  his  appreciation  of  the  M'iNices  he  liad  re- 
ceived tioiu  him. 

Vov  a  time  their  alliance  continued  liarmonions,  and  that 
was  the  time  of  Napoleon's  sucei'ss.  'i'he  ananjrement  of 
the  Concordat   with  the  popi'  was  the  bjisis  of  tin*  future 


In  Isl  I,  as  \  ice-irrand-elector  of  tlie  empire,  he  wa-  a 
member  of  the  leiroiicy.  but  was  pre\enti.-d  joini.  t:  :r  .:! 
Hlois  l)v  the  national  irmird  rcbisini;  to  allow  him  to  Tut 
l^aris-not  much  airainst  bis  will.  When  l*a;i-  •  a|.;i  i- 
lated.  the  emperor  Alexander  took  up  his  rej»J(/efici-  iii  TiiO 
house  of  the  jaincc  of  Heneveiito.  i'he  word^  a!rr.b;:-».J 
empire,  and  that  neL^>iiation  was  aecomplisheil  by  Tall  ey-  ,  by  the  Memoirs  of  Hounienne  to  Talleyrand,  m  tUsCi-'.^wr- 
rand.  Tlie  tieaty  o!  bunevilh'.  seculari-iPLT  tlu*  eccle>ia—  sat  ions  willi  tho-e  iii  wbo?e  hanils  the  loilunt  oi  war  l.:iil 
tical  ]>iincipalities  of  Germany  :  the  treislx  of  .\i«iiens.  re-  iov  the  time  placed  the  ibitunes  of  Kiance,  are  eharu'tw- 
coirnisiii::  on  the  part  (»f  Kmrlaiitl  the  coiHjuest^  uf  Kia'ice.  i-iic,  true,  and  in  kicpiiiL' with  his  opinion**  aiid '>'^i  «<:- 
and  tin*  new  form  ui\en  to  tic*  I'l-ntiiuMtal  states  bv  the  ouent  coinluct  : — 'Tluie  i-«  no  other  alterna!r.e  bu!  N.i- 
Kc\olution:  the  convention  oi  I\on,  whiih  !:ave  iorm  to  ]  tdiou  or  bniiis  Will.  Alter  Naptdeon  th^re  i^  ro  o:ie 
the  ('i>a'j  ir.v  republic:  all  beartl  c  iui;'ic-.til  ilie  pe  'iiVuu  '  ■•  f  per.-o'ial  (pialnies  would  ensure  him  llie  ^ujipurt  <  f 
\ie'\s  111  M.  de  Tailevrand.     And  the  ministi*r  of  lorii:."!     ..  i  i:i  :i.     A  iM-inci'.'le  is  needed  to  trive  eon>i''tfnc\  !u  Ifie 

■  *  a 

hlliiiis  was  t'ullv  awaie  of  his  nwn  consci-U'-nce.  In  I'^Ul,  ;.•.  \  l  >\er'Uiicnl.  v.hatever  it  niav  ]>e  :  ].uuis  Will,  re- 
when  olhiTeil  1}  the  Mate  of  his  healih  lo  u -e  t-ie  watiis  ]  :  -r.U  a  [uinciple.  Anjthimr  but  Napoletm  m  Lo.ns 
of  Uomboiv  rArchambaiul,  he  wrote  to  Napole-.n: — 'I,  \  ^  i  II.  i- jmi  inliiirue.  aiiil  nointiiiziie  can  be  >tro»ii:  er.i>'';jti 
reurct  beiuLT  al  a  <li>tance  fn>m  yon.  for  my  ilivo!iti;i  to  '  to  suppmt  lum  upon  whom  it  mi-jht  eonter  ]toA'.T."  Tl.:* 
your  LTcat  ])lar.s  contiibutcs  to  tluir  ac-umpli-li-neii'.'  |  Niew  lends  lun-i'teiicy  to  the  conduct  ui  M.  de  Taiiiiri  .J 
Alter  the  battle  of  I'hn.  Talleuand  addn-sed  to  Ih;'  ein- "  at  the  clo-e  of  Napoleon's  career.  Their  ;ii;nr;ii  I- .d 
jteior  a  jilan  fordiminishinir  the  powt'rof  Aii-lria  to  iutc!li-i'  j  'onir  beiti  lii --jiKi  tl  :  tlu-y  stimd  eunt'nMitiriL' entb  n'V-i  a* 
with  the  prepondt'iance  of  ]''rance,  by  iiniti!rr  T\  .ol  to  Ilie     *;'par:it.-  a*iil   iiidejjendcnt  powers.     M.  ib*  Taiiivm:-.  i  \  ?l 


lle'iMiian  icpuhlic.  a'.d  er*'iin?r  the  \  ciutian  teriito.y 
into  ;iTi  i!'di  prMiient  republic  iuteipu-til  |,-t\\i'M  *ii:i' 
kiu/dom  of  |t:i!\  n".d  the  Ae-tn.iu  t«nil..i»-.  lb-  j  n  - 
po-etl  to  recu'icile  .\ustiia  to  thi<>  :im:i  iLTciui'it  li\  c*.!!'/ 
t>»  it  tlii'vliolc  ol' Walhicbi:!.  Molihr.  i:i.  l)i --aiali.;,  ;i:;il 
the  niv'iluin  !';5it  of  U'liiraria.  Tlie  :'.i;'i;  i  !a_"i  -^  h  ■  ;  ]\',]  i- 
]>;ilcd  iiom  thi-«  ananLrenieiit  v.eri-  lIi;:!  of  n  .:ii.\  i:*.^  .V";-^  ":? 
iTkiin  intiTfiriUL:  in  ihe-p'iere  ol"  ["ri  n- !i  i'-JlecMn  wi'lu.'it 
ex:i^j)r:.i:i;!L:  it.  and  ili..!  i^i  uii-iu-^  in  t:-e  l.;i-i  a  ;«owii- 
betti-r  al)li'    tli;in  Turlvi-\  to  hold   a   ba'ailcc   •.  illi    U  ;.«.ia. 


ad\ocatfd  a  hi:iit<  d  monaichy.  until  the  i-M  ifr.  ?>• '.i-u 
\ioIe..i!\  broken  nj)  and  o\eltnr.ud:  be  !■.•  i  b  r.'  ,  :«  aid 
1.>  lon-iiinl  a  m-w  miHrircliv  and  a  n»'v.  ari-ti.-  :.t«  .  «  .'  of 
^l.e  harniii  No!  old  irstitutious  ".  hi'h  tlu-  Kr\"!  .*"  ■■.  '  i».l 
'elT  :  h-'  >:;  \  I'niN-e  a.aiu  without  a  -jo*.  »-:M::i  ;.*.  .i- J, 
V.  tth  his  pi  !ncin'i'>.  iie  ihiLrht  ha\  e  col  ^l-tei:'  :_\  *:\\  .:.••?'  f 
u'lder  a;!\  ::i'\  i  i  unicnt,  inldiiiLr.  J'."  !:•■  did.  'h-  «;.  i 
llij't  ai.\  i'ii\ ■•j:!!:-'":1  i-  betier  tliJiii  noi'i.  n:  !  tti.i'  .i  v 
man  ii*:i\  hmd  oiiu-e  ui.<!-!  it  ]roM.hii  h-  T:  kc  K-.Wt  t>  •in 
a-.   iiiUili   LTi'i'd   a:nl   a-.   i:ttle  barm  a*  b-- i  :i"'.      \l  .\  M   ue 


ft- 


NajMiltnu   paid   no  atteut;un   to  the   pr»»|:i.^:\l.      All    :•  il'.*  'i"alley::.i!d   linl   mure:  l.eexci'id   tiif   i!  tbnT.ci-   ]w   j^ 

vii'to:y  «'l  Au-^ti-rlit/.  T;i!le\i:iiid   a^ai'i  pje-*ed  it  u|iiti  |ii>  ><■•., »d  o\er  A!e\aMi!i!-  to  obt.nu  tlie  cuinl  r.;it...i::  nfte 

notice,  but  eipially  witluiut  eUcct.    .No  eh.. in^-,- in  tin   fvc!-  .-tii'-lioicil  tiiini**  willi  ilie  ric^nniin:!  i  i  i«  iritsm-i.-^.   L..iii» 

in.:^  ol   the  emjuTur  and    his  minister  cjin    po-itl\i-ly  be  W  HI. -a\ed  jippejuauee^  b\  i:iM-ii!ii.Mii  ou  bei    l*  !«"!""-^i?4 

trai'cd  S)  till-.  i'\ent  :  l-iit  we  mm- on  the  on*  hand  a  p,  rti.:a-  lo  L^aIlt  the  cliarti  r  -pontaiicoiisl\ .  hut  it  w:«-  M.  dr  Ta.- 

ci\>u-.  rc}  iMitiiui  ol  a  !";i\uurite  prop'i-al.  a-'d  on  the  iitli-r  il  icw^iids   u^i-   of  the   remain'^  of  tiie   ri  \oh;t:on:in    p:'.  ty 

hiliMit  an  1  r:'.i!u  r  cuiitt  mpiuous  rcjcctiiiu  of  it.    Wi*  timi  ;.l  tlia*    maile   him   fed  the  neccs-ir\  oi  thi<>  ei>iir' -"oii'i.     ,Vi 

a  niach  lati  r  pi-iiud  N.ipo'i  on  i'omp  aiiiui-^  ff  the  pci'.iiia-  iniii-ui   Tnhyia-id   iiiM-ted  iij'on  i'"  til'-t.r\aT;ce  wrh  a 

cit\  wi»h  which  TallfMaUil  w;i^  acci.-'i.nii «!  to  ri  -  rat  ai.v  puci  ;i):i  :iia*   renden-il  him  a«»  u:  .i!i  :-.n  u]''». :  ot  .!"!■■  v- 

iiil\  il  I   wlncli  he  eon-idered   imj'oitaui  :   a:   \  v.i    lii.  1 'i';i;-  a'lct- ;,i  t!ie  ci..i:ti«-i*  utilu- Ki->itraMii".  a*  e\  er  tin- pidnr'ic 

levJiriil  -pvakim:  of  Napo]ii)-|   as  (uiewhu  cuuid    nut   be  t 'i;iii  :!  I.  :i  wa-^  ti»  tin- ^.i\  l;i}b-:'«  wiii» '•uiioundeil '."h.*;;:  s  M, 

j'tf.-  1   !.c. ai.se   he  wDiilil   luM    li^.tcTi  lo  ad'.!-' .     .\nd  we  Wlu:;  1  ■■  «.it  »--.it  f«T  the  ci'TiLTre*- ol"  \  icnna.  i!i  S#-p'i-iiiln'r. 

iw'.w  '*  i  '1'.  'Lc  i:i  t!ie  dillcjeucr  of  opnii.n  j-;V  iiu  ..'[..iieil  1^1  ;.  tin-  iu.  r'    i-f  |-'ia  ii  •.    is  sm,1  to  ba\e    j  r«  sc:-.?«-d   !h« 

the  c.immenceim-nt  i»f  that  c«'olnes^  which  ir.d.iccd  Taile\-  a-pect  of  a  school  at   the  comniencenieiit  ol  the  }K>!:d«\». 

rand,  on  the  yt!i  of  AuL'ust.  1SU7.  to  rcbiijn  the  poiHolio  oi'  The  powersi  who  had  refused  to  concede  to  NAp«.>]eon'a* 
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»f  a  rictorious  army  anything  beyond  the  limits 
in  1792,  gave  more  favourable  terms  to  M.  de 
I,  the  representative  of  a  nation  upon  which  they 
treed  a  king.  He  baffled  the  emperor  Alexander, 
mgrilv,  '  Talleyrand  conducts  himself  as  if  he 
iter  of  Louis  XIV.'  On  the  5th  of  January,  1815, 
with  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Prince  Metteniieh, 
'at^,  having  previously  obliged  Prussia  to  remain 
with  a  third  of  Saxony,  and  Russia  to  cede  a 
grand-duchy  of  Warsaw.  The  imbecility  of  the 
by  inviting  the  descent  of  Napoleon  at  Frejus, 
ittled  everything.  M.  de  Talleyi-and  dictated 
nation  of  Carabray,  in  wnich  Louis  XVIIL  con- 
faults  committed  m  1814,  and  promised  to  make 
He  suggested  the  more  liberal  interpretation 
rter,  announced  from  the  same  place.  He  ob- 
extension  of  the  democratic  principle  in  the 
1  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  recommended 
inc:  tlie  peerage  hereditary,  and  induced  the 
red  for  a  second  time,  to  institute  a  cabinet 
which  he  was  nominated  the  first  president. 

tutional  monarchy,  the  object  of  his  earlier 
now  definitively  established ;  but  the  part  he 
d  to  perform  in  it  was  that  of  a  leader  of  oppo- 
his  note  of  the  21st  of  September,  1815,  he  pro- 
ime  minister,  against  the  new  terms  which  the 
led  to  impose  upon  France.  He  said  they  were 
ions  as  only  conquest  could  warrant.  *  There 
i  conquest  where  the  war  has  been  carried  on 
possessor  of  the  tenitory,  that  is,  the  sovereign ; 
nd  sovereignty  being  identical.  But  when  war 
1  against  a  usurper  in  behalf  of  the  legitimate 
lere  can  be  no  conquest ;  there  is  only  the  re- 
rritory.  But  the  high  powers  have  viewed  the 
)f  Bonaparte  in  the  light  of  an  act  of  usurpa- 
ouis  X\  III.  as  the  real  sovereign  of  France : 
cted  in  support  of  the  king  s  rights,  and  ought 
them.  They  contracted  this  engagement  by 
tLtion  of  the  13th  and  their  treaty  of  the  25th  of 
which  ihey  admitted  Louis  XVIK.  as  an  ally 
common  enemy.  If  there  can  be  no  conquest 
kL  much  more  can  there  be  none  from  an  all  v.' 
mt  was  fruitless :  Louis  XVIIL  bowed  to  the 
his  powerful  allies ;  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  re- 
3  two  months  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
wed  the  frontiers  of  Fi-ance  and  amerced  her 
contribution.  By  this  step  M.  de  Talleyrand 
iself  to  contribute  essentially  to  strengthening 
tional  monarchy,  to  which,  if  he  had  any  prin- 
d  through  life  preserved  his  attachment.  Had 
arty  to  the  treaty,  he  must  have  shared  with  the 
\  of  the  Bourbons  the  odium  which  attached  to 
taken  pai-t  in  it ;  and  hence  thrown  the  oppo- 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  constitution. 
e  office,  he  obtained  a  voice  potential  in  the 
>f  the  opposition  ;  and  no  English  nobleman 
ucd  to  the  profession  could  liave  discharjred 
ly  the  functions  of  an  opposition  leader.  For 
fars  his  saion  was  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
the  liberal  party;  in  society  he  aided  it  by 
ational  talents;  in  the  chamber  of  peers  he 
veight  of  his  name  and  experience.  He  de- 
lil^rty  of  the  press  in  opposition  to  the  cen- 
supported  trial  by  jury  in  the  ciise  of  offences 
ss ;  and  he  protested  against  the  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spfiin  in  1823. 
,ne  of  conduct  he  was  materially  instm- 
reating  a  liberal  party  within  the  pale  of  the 
1 ;  and  to  the  existence  of  such  a  party  was 
>  small  degree  the  result  of  the  revolution  of 
ich,  though  the  dynasty  was  changed,  the  con- 
irvived  in  its  most  important  outlines.  That 
lIso  placed  Prince  Talleyrand  in  a  condition  to 
t  had  been  one  of  his  most  earnest  wishes  at 
of  his  political  career— an  alliance  between 
i  England  as  constitutional  governments.  To 
this  he  had  laboured  strenuously  in  1792 ;  to 
this  was  one  of  the  first  objects  he  aimed  at 
nted  minister  for  foreign  affairs  under  the  con- 
accomplished  it  as  representative  of  Louis 

Talleyrand  was  appointed  ambassador  extra- 
i  minuter  pleidpotentiary  to  the  court  of  Great 


Britain  on  the  5th  of  September,  1830 ;  and  he  held  the 
appointment  till  the  7th  of  January,  1835,  when  he  waa 
succeeded  by  General  Sebastiani.  During  these  four  years 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  besides  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the 
new  order  of  things  in  France  by  the  European  powers, 
procured  a  similar  recognition  of  the  independence  or 
Belgium,  and  concluded  the  quadruple  alliance  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  ro 
establishing  the  peace  of  the  Peninsula. 

After  his  return  from  the  mission  to  England,  M.  de 
Talleyi-and  retired  from  public  life.  The  only  occasion  on 
which  he  again  emerged  from  domestic  retirement  was 
when  he  appeared  at  the  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales 
et  Politiques,  to  pronounce  the  61oge  of  Count  Reinhard, 
onlv  three  months  before  his  own  death.  He  died  on  tho 
20tn  of  May,  1838,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  object  of  this  sketch  has  been  to  present,  as  far  as 
the  very  imperfect  materials  which  are  attainable  would 
permit,  a  view  of  this  very  extraordinar}'  man  undis- 
torted  by  any  partisan  feeling  either  with  regard  to  his 

Serson  or  principles.  It  must  be  admitted  in  favour  of  M. 
e  TallejrTand  that  he  was  warmly  beloved  by  those  who 
were  his  intimate  friends,  and  by  all  who  were  at  any  time 
employed  under  him.  It  must  also  be  allowed  that  when 
liis  life  is  contemplated  as  a  whole,  it  bears  the  imprint  of 
a  unity  of  purpose  animatino;  his  efforts  throughout.  Free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression,  the  abolition  of  antiquated 
and  oppressive  feudal  forms  and  the  most  objectionable 
powers  of  the  church,  the  promotion  of  education,  the 
establishntent  of  a  national  religion,  and  a  constitutional 
government  compounded  of  popular  representation  and  an 
hereditary  sovereign  and  aristocracy — these  were  the  ob- 
jects he  pro])osed  for  attainment  when  he  entered  the 
arena  of  politics.  He  attempted  to  approach  this  ideal  as 
far  as  circumstances  would  admit  at  all  periods  of  his  long 
career ;  and  he  ended  by  being  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing it.  No  act  of  cruelty  has  been  substantiated  against 
him ;  and  the  only  charges  of  base  subserviency  that  ap- 
pear to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  are  his  participation  in  the 
attempt  to  extort  a  bribe  from  the  American  envoys,  and 
in  the  violation  of  an  independent  territory  in  the  seizure 
of  the  Due  d'Enghien.  His  literary  was  subordinate  to  his 
political  character.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the 
writiuiifs  published  in  his  name  were  really  his  own. 
Latterly,  we  are  informed  upon  good  authority,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  explaining  his  general  views  on  a  subject  tg 
some  one  whom  he  employed  to  bring  this  communication 
into  shape;  and  when  the  manuscript  was  presented  to 
him,  he  modified  and  retouched  it  until  it  met  his  views, 
throwing  in  a  good  deal  of  that  wit  which  gave  zest  to  his 
conversation.  The  domestic  life  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  has 
not  been  alluded  to ;  for  almost  every  statement  regarding 
it  is  poisoned  by  the  small  wit  of  the  coteries  of  Paiis. 

The  report  upon  education  of  1791 ;  a  report  to  the  first 
consul  upon  the  best  means  of  re-establishing  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  Fmnce  ;  the  essays  upon  colonization,  and 
the  commercial  relations  of  Enjrland  and  America;  and 
the  Sloge  of  M.  de  Heinhard—niay  all  be  regarded  as  his 
own  compo^ition.  The  first  is  the  most  commonplace ; 
the  other  three  are  master-pieces  in  their  different  ways. 
They  bespeak  an  elegant  and  accomplished  mind,  a 
shrewd  insight  into  character  and  the  structure  of  society, 
and  a  felicitous  and  giaphic  power  of  expressidh.  The 
wit  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  the  wit  of  intellect,  not  of 
temperament.  It  was  often  full  of  meaning ;  always  sug- 
gcbtive  of  thought ;  most  fretpiently  caustic.  His  reserve, 
probably  constitutional,  but  heis:htened  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  early  hfe,  and  cultivated  upon  principle, 
was  impenetrable.  In  advanced  life  it  seemed  even  to 
have  aft'ected  his  physical  appearance.  When  at  rest,  but 
for  his  glittering  eye,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  fee« 
certain  that  it  was  not  a  statue  that  was  placed  before  you. 
When  his  sonorous  voice  broke  upon  the  ear,  it  was  like  a 
possessmg  spirit  speaking  from  a  graven  image.  Even  in 
comparatively  early  life,  his  power  of  banishing  all  ex- 
pression from  his  countenance,  and  the  soft  and  heavy 
appearance  of  his  features  was  remarked  as  contrasting 
startlingly  with  the  manly  energy  indicated  by  his  deep 
powerful  voice.  Mirabeau  in  the  beginning.  Napoleon 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  threw  him  into  the  shade ; 
but  he  outlasted  b'^th.  The  secret  of  his  power  was 
patience  and  pertiiacity ;  and  his  life  has  tlie  appearance 
of  being  preternaturally  lengthened  out  when  we  recollect 


till'  iminvni^  number  of  widely  removed  characters  and 
evei'Uor  whidi  he  was  the  contetnporaiy.  It  may  be  said 
on  llie  one  liuid  ihal  he  aecnmpliHiieU  itoUiincwliicli  time 
■lid  nut  in  a  manner  lii-int;  Hboiil ;  but  uii  the  uther  it  niuy 
lie  KHid.  with  e<[iiat  plaiisibilily,  that  wiireely  any  of  the 
leadiiii.'  t'venlH  \r)]ien  liave  oeeiirreU  hi  FVunee  m  his  tiny 
Wdulil  have  taken  the  e\aet  shape  they  aibumed  hail  nut 
his  hiitid  interfered  to  irive  them  sumcuhat  of  a  bias  or 
tliK'i-tion.  Next  to  Na|>i)leon,  he  certainly  is  the  most 
«xtraiinlitiary  nian  tlie  levuliilionar}'  period  »f  Fmnce  has 
.-ivenbirlh  to. 

(/iVW.»p(  P-r/ni.'C  Pi>lili<iun,  par  A.  :\Iiene(,  Bfiix- 
elles,  ISU,  pp.  131-llMi  Uiim-ort  mir  llinlnirli;ii  I'lih- 
liiiue  ftiil  nil  ii'iia  ilu  Cmiiile  dp  CniiKlilali'in  A  I' Amjuiiblh 
K-ili!,mili',  lr»  10,   \\.  rl   1!)  t^pt-mhn;   1701.  parM.de 


Talleyvaiui,  I*aiis,  171>l-4;    hjlmhiirsh 
and  vii. ;  SUmnirrn  par  Ktienne  de  Dinnont ;  fV 
dfHCp  Mtrern  the  Kiiruyn  nf  (h''  A.iii'rii-iin  S/aln 
•le  Ttilfrj/niiifl,  Minii'/rr  far  Fun-igii  Affiii 


luls.  ^ 


\M. 


Tonnc  de  Slael :  I)h-  Annf^/i  irKiH.  ^>ar  la  mPmc :  .IW- 
mnirfs  par  A.  L.  V.  de  Ituiirrieiine.  I^ins  et  IjhuIitb.  Iftil  ; 
Stfmiiniif  lie  St.  llrleiii':   ilfiu'iirfi  jitmr  m-rrir  A  flli"- 


priiiiitiirt  i\  rAriiilimir  lies  Sfli-nri'x  Af'iriilrs  et  i'lihlUfi 
par   M.  le  Prinee   de   Talleyrand,  i/ii/ik  la  l^iinrc  tin  li 
ALif-i,  183H.  l^riii.  IKtHO 

T-VIJ.IS,  TMOMAS.  who  is  considered  the  paliiai\:h  of 
EiiKlii-h  eathedift]  music,  tvas  born  at  about  the  same 
period  as  the  ramoiM  Etalian  eeelesinstic-al  composer 
Palcxirinu,  whose  birth  took  place  in  the  year  1!12!I. 

II  h;iH  been  stated,  but  most  prolubly  eironcoiislj ,  that 
Tallis  nan  ori.'anist  to  Iletny  VIII.  and  his  hUeeessorK. 
He  iiiulonbtedly  was  a  Kiiith'inaiiof  lhe<-ha|iel  toKdward 
VI.  and  Miirj- :  and  under  Kliiiibelh  the  place  of  orica'i'st 
was  added  to  liis  other  (ifliee,  lie  seems  to  have  devot<'d 
himself  wholly  to  the  duties  of  the  church,  for  his  name 
does  not  a])|iear  to  anythini;  in  .i  secular  liinn.  His  entire 
Service,  inciiidins  prayers,  rcspoiiKes,  Litany,  and  nearly 
all  of  a  musical  kind  comprised  in  oiw  Iiliini:y,  and  in  use 
in  our  cathedrals,  ap)>eais  in  I>r.  IJoyce's  (.'olleclion,  to- 
gether with  an  anthem  nhieh  has  Innii  been  in  hiich  repute 
with  the  admirers  of  severe  counlerjioint.  But  for  the 
anmller  pai-tn  of  his  Service  he  was  indebted  to  Peler 
Klarbcek,  orinmist  ol' \Yinilsor,  who  certainly  i>  enlitleil  to 
the  credit  of  havini;  added  those  solemn'  notes  to  the 
BufTraires  and  responses  w-liich.  under  (lie  name  of  Tallis, 
are  still  retained  m  our  choirs,  and  listened  to  with  reve- 
rential pleasure.     [M.vKHia.'K.] 

In  l.")7")  Tallis  published,  in  conjunction  with  his  pupil, 
Rrd  Lor  Byrtle^,  CiiulinHf  Sucre/;  mailer-pieces  of  their 
kind;  and  these  are  rendered  the  more  reinaikabie  fioin 
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havinc  been  protected  for  twenty-one  ye«n  by  a  patrot 
from  (^ueen  Eliuibcth,  the  first  of  the  kind  that  eicr  -u 
Krauted.  Oneof  these,  'Osacrumconvivium.'uaiatlBprnl 
bv  Hean  Aldrich  to  the  words  *  I  call  and  crj.'  tiel  i>  ihc 
.iLove- mentioned  anthem,  which  still  contini:e>  tc  be  fre- 
[juently  perfomiefl  in  most  of  our  eathedraN.  Twu  oore 
'  his  anthems  are  printed  in  Dr.  Amolil's  Collectiun. 

Tallis  died'in  l!iB5,  and  was  Iniiied  in  the  p«rt*h  ehi^rch 
of  Greenwich,  in  the  chancel  of  which  Sln-^ve.  in  lki>  i-in- 
tinuation  of  Stowe's  Surrey,  tells  us  he  sa>%  ■  bin»  pUte, 
on  which  was  engraved,  in  old  Knclti^h  letter,  an  <  piUph. 
in  four  stanzas  of  ibur  lines  each,  tcivini;  a  brief  hi^ton  of 
this  renowned  composer.  The  plate  was  carried  awAv. 
and  nuist  likely  sold  bv  weii;ht,  by  some  harluirian.  iih*9 
the  chiu'cb  was  rejiairea  about  a  century  asa.  The  ve:»« 
Alt:  to  be  found  in  Hawkins,  Dumey.  and  inoat  other  pab- 
licntioiis  relalini;  to  English  churcfi  music. 

TAI.LOW.     [Fat.] 

TALLOW. MINE11A7. or  MOV.NTAIX.  [Hatch ETixi.] 

T-VLLOW-TREE.     [Stili.in«i\.] 

TALLY.  This  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  th« 
French  t'liUf,  or  luillrr,  each  of  which  expresses  the  idi^a 
of  cuttinc;  or  notcliing. 

1'he  use  of  notched  Klick><  or  tallies  may  be  traced  to  a 
very  remote  period,  and  there  is  reason  lo  believe  ihat 
tliey  were  amont;  the  earliest  means  devised  for  kecpinc 
accounts.  Somewriters  conceive  that  the  Greek  tyinbuIdB 
i,ff<'.ji)JoXovj  was  in  some  east-s  a  species  of  tally,  which  wu 
used  between  eonlraclin^  parties;  beine  broken  in  two. 
and  one-half  given  to  each.  In  the  •  Pictorial  Kb!*' 
note  on  Ezfk.  xxxvii.  20'.  much  enriou^  infcrtnation  ii 
brought  toother  on  the  subjcet  of  writine  or  markiaf 
with  notches  upon  sticks.  The  writer  of  that  note  refrs 
lo  the  tnblets  of  wood  called  arnift,  upon  nhieh  the 
.-VlheniauB  inscrihed  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  to  the  prortiee 
of  Ihc  antient  Britons,  who,  he  snys.  '  nsej  to  cat  their 
alphabet  ivilh  a  knife  uitoii  a  stick,  wbieb.  thus  intcnlhhl, 
was  called  Cn^/Arcw  y /l<-fV(/(/.  "the  billet  of  siims  of  the 
bai'ds,"  or  the  Bardic  alphabet.'  '  And  nut  onlv.'  he  eon- 
finnes,  'were  the  alphabets  such,  but  eomposili>>n^  and 
memorials  were  registered  in  the  same  manner.'  The*- 
slicks  he  adds,  were  commonly  sijuared,  but  n-cre  siintefrme* 
three-sided  ;  each  side,  in  either  ease,  eontainin?  one  line  cY 
writini;,  A  cut  which  accompKnie%the  note  fromwhu-!i«e 
(|Uo1e.  sitows  the  manner  of  inouiitiniT  seven!  suchinM'ribecl 
slicks  in  a  frame,  so  that  thev  michl  be  re".d  conveniemlv. 
Another  illustration,  of  later  dnle.  is  the  cloff-almaaae 
described  by  Dr.  Plot,  in  IGSli,  as  still  eommon  in  Staffuitl- 
shire.  Such  calendars,  which  liad  the  various  daj>i  mariLfJ 
by  notches  of  dillerent  forms  arid  sizes,  were  sometiniH 
made  small  enough  to  carr^'  in  the  pocket,  end  soairtiiBM 
lanrer,  for  hanein!;  up  in  "the  buusc.  Similar  eale;i4iu« 
are  said  to  have  been  fonncrly  used  in  .Sweden.  Pcriupi 
the  most  curious  of  the  illustrations  collected  in  the  MM 


*  t    t  I  lilt 


»  Keivfrl'ota  uh4  ill  Uir  I(l«n(  Poitli 


:;:^> 


Racbtquir  TiU^. 


referred  lo  is  the  Saxon  Reive-Pole,  which  either  is,  or  has 
been  doivn  lo  a  recent  period,  us^d  in  the  Isle  of  I'oriland 
for  cutlcctinc  Ihe  ycarlv  rent  ]>aid  to  trie  king  a-,  lord 
Of  the  niiinor.  TliU  rent',  which  amounts  to  14/.  1-U.  :v/.. 
is  collected  by  llic  reive,  or  steward,  cverj-  Michaelmas: 
1!h-  siun  wtiiuli  each  peL>on  has  to  pay  bein'i;  scoreil  upon 
aM|uared  pole,  a  miitioii  of  which  is  represcntnl  in  the 
wdyo'ied  cnl,  with  tiiruvcs  to  inaik  the  amiunt  indicated 
by  cacn  notch.  '  Tlie  black  circle  at  the  lop,'  olweives 
tue  work  from  which  we  ^ote,  *  denote*  tlie  parisli  of 


Soiithv.ell,  and  that  side  of  Ihe  pole  contains  the  Ketnri 
01'  the  lax  paid  by  the  parishioners :  each  jiei>on'«  accooA 
beiiiK  divided  from  that  of  his  nei£:hboiir  b\  the  circulu 
indenlaliona  between  each.  In  the  present'  inslance  iha 
fiivl  pajs  2^/.,  the  secoiul  4*.  'i/..  the  iieM  one  liLlhine, 
and  hoon.'  Tlie  other  side  of  Ihe  iiolc  whuh  is  npi*- 
sented  in  the  cut  is  appropriated  lo  tnc  imtish  of  Wokri^ 
ofwhich  the  cross  within  a  circle  is  Ihe  diKliiiciivr  mark. 
The  tallies  used  in  the  Excheiiuer  ^oiic  of  uhtt.li  » 
represented  by  /g.  2)  answered  the  purpose  of  receipt! 


T  A  L  1 

veil  u  riinpl«  reronls  of  matters  of  account.  They 
■iated  of  squared  rods  of  haisel  or  other  wood,  upon 
lide  of  which  wu  narked,  by  noU-hea,  the  sum  for 
ch  (he  tally  was  an  acknowledgment;  one  kind  of 
:h  standins;  for  lOOU/.,  another  for  lOW.,  another  for 
,  and  others  for  20».,  1*.,  &c.  On  two  other  sides  of 
tally,  ojiposite  to  each  other,  the  amount  of  the  sum, 
name  of  the  payer,  and  the  date  of  the  IranwrtJon, 
e  written  by  an  officer  called  the  writer  of  the  tallies ; 
,  after  this  was  done,  the  sticlt  was  clell  longitudinally 
moh  a  manner  that  each  piece  retained  one  of  thu 
[ten  aides,  and  one-haif  of  every  notch  cut  in  llie  tally. 
;  piece  was  then  delivered  to  the  person  who  had  paid 
Iw  money,  for  which  it  was  a  receipt  or  acquitlnnce, 
le  the  other  was  preserved  in  the  Exchequer.  Madox 
erven  respecting  these  nide  and  primitive  reconU, '  The 
of  them  was  very  antient ;  coeval,  for  aught  I  know, 
D  the  Exchequer  itself  in  Encland.'  Tliey  were  finally 
ontinued  at  the  remodelling  of  the  Exchequer  in  IKM ; 
it  ia  worthy  of  recollection  that  the  tire  liy  wluch  the 
lat*  of  Parliament  were  destroyed  uom  EU{>|H>se<l  to  have 
iaated  in  the  over-heatinir  of  tlie  flues  in  which  the 
aided  tallies  were  being  burnt.  Clumsy  as  the  con- 
ue«  may  appear,  tallies  were  etfettual  in  the  preven- 
1  of  forgery,  «nce  no  ingenuity  could  produce  a  faUe 
f  which  should  perfectly  correspond  with  the  counter- 
riM«served  at  the  Exchequer;  and  no  alteration  of 
I  1  exprewed  by  the  notches  and  the  inscription 
uOM  undetectea  when  the  two  parU  of  the  stick 
E  ^ted  together.  A  correspondent  of  the  '  Gentle- 
i"»  Magazine'  for  November,  IKM  (p,  480),  stales  that 
eries  were  attempted  immediately  after  the  discontinu- 
i  of  tally  receipts.  The  officers  of  the  Exchequer 
inonly  called  ttllerg  (lalliers),  as  well  as  several  otlier 
dionarics,  derived  their  name  from  the  word  tally. 
juiy  ditfervnt  kinds  of  tally  are  used  in  gardens  and 
Fretums,  to  bear  either  numbers  rel'errint;  to  a  cata- 
ic,  or  the  namea  of  the  plants  near  wliieh  they  are 
■ed.  Liinidon  describes  several  sorts,  of  uood,  metal, 
Lhenwaie,  brick,  &c„  in  his  •  Encyclopedia  of  Garden- 
.'  Wooden  tallies  are  sometimes  marked  liy  notches 
tad  at  writine  or  painting ;  particular  fonus  or  com- 
Jions  of  notches  being  used  lo  represent  either  Arabic 
leraU  or  the  Roman  letters  commonly  employed  in 
leration.  TaUiea  formed  of  brick-earth,  with  a  recess 
wDtaining  «  printed  card,  which  is  sheltered  by  a  piece 
law.  have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  and  are  par- 
larlv  recommended  for  use  in  arboretums.  Instead  of 
ck  in  the  ground,  like  tallies  of  wood  and  metal, 
m  uick  tiillies  are  tJormed  with  a  broad  base,  which 
I  apon  its  surface. 

PiefonW  Biblr,  note  on  Ezek.  xxxvii.  20;  Madox's 
tory  q/"  the  Excheqwr.  ^.  A  popular  history  of 
ieiM  given  in  vol.  xxiv.  of  ttie  Mirror  (pp.  323  and 


median,  was  horn  in  Paris,  Januaiy  15lh,  1763.  His 
liei,  who  was  a  dentist,  went  to  England  shortly  alter 
^Iriifh  of  his  son,  and  practised  hia  profession  for  some 
ITS  in  London.  At  nine  yeara  of  age  young  Talma  re- 
ned  to  France,  and  was  placed  in  a  school  at  Chaiilot, 
ichwas  kept  by  Monsieur  Lamareuiere,  a  great  ad- 

r  of  the  drama,  who  delighted  to  discover  and 
.v-iTOje  a  ninilar  lB«te  in  any  of  his  pupils.  A  year 
er  Talma,  had  joined  the  school  he  was  intrusted  with  a 
1  in  an  old  tragedy,  called  •  Simois,  Fils  de  Tamer- 
«;  which  Monsieur  Lamarguidre  had  selected  for  per- 
oanee  by  his  scholars ;  and  bo  deeply  did  the  future 
eedian  enter  into  the  feeling  of  the  character,  that  he 
rst  into  a  flood  of  tears  at  the  recital  of  the  sorrows  of 

hero,  whoae  brother  he  represented.    At  the  age  of 

■Ive  he   wrote   a  little  drama,  in  the  composition  of 

leh  he  further  developed  his  knowledge  of  the  stage. 

1  visited  London,  and  returned  a  second  time  to 

.  «.  the  Utter  end  of  the  year  1781,  when  ho  com- 

■d  the  study  of  logic  in  the  College  Majarin.    In 

It  made  a  coup  tfeiaai  at  the  Th£utre  dc  Doyen,  in 

.      icter  of  Seide,  in  the  tragedy  of  '  Mahomet."    A 

uf  aicnds,  appointed  by  himself,  to  judge  of  his 


'  Rgumed  the  study  of  his  father's  profession ;  but 

afterwards  the  veiy  same  Ihends  nere  catted 
,.C.,  No.  1490. 
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upon  to  reverse  their  judgment  and  confess  their  mistake, 
Ou  the  2ist  of  November,  1787,  he  made  his  drhUt  at  tlie 
Tli^lrc  l-'ran^ais,  and  in  1789  creiited  a  great  sensation  by 
his  performance  of  Charles  IX.  At  the  commencement  qf 
the  French  Revolution  he  nearly  fell  a  prey  to  a  severe 
ner\-ous  disorder.  On  his  recovery  and  the  retirement  of 
Larivc,  Talma  became  the  piincipal  tragic  actor.  He  re- 
formed  the  costume  of  the  stage,  and  first  played  the  part 
of  Titus  in  a  Roman  toga.  During  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
he  enjoyed  the  emperor's  fHendship ;  and  was  no  less 
honoured  or  esteemed  by  Louis  XVIlI.  In  1825  he  pub- 
lished some  *  Keflections '  on  his  favourite  art ;  and  on  the 
llthof  June,  IB2ti,  appeared  for  the  last  time  on  the  stage 
in  the  part  of  Cliarles  VI.  Dining  his  last  illness  the 
audiences  of  the  ThMtre  Fran^ais  every  evening  called  for 
an  official  account  of  the  state  of  his  health  previously  to 
the  commencement  ofthc  performances.  He  died  on  the 
Itlth  of  October  following,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  Pf  re  la  (.'liaise,  in  presence  of  an  immense  crowd.  MM. 
Arnault,  Jouy.  and  Lalbur  pronounced  orations  over  his 
grave.  The  I'lifjtre  Fran^ais  remained  closed  for  three 
evenings,  and  the  Optra  Comique  and  Odfon  were  alio 
closed  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  The  actors  of  the  Brus* 
sels  theatre  (of  which  company  he  was  an  associate)  wore 
mourning  for  him  ibr  forty  days,  and  a  variety  of  honours 
were  paid  to  his  memory  at  the  principal  theatres  through- 
out France  and  the  Nellierlands.  Talma  is  said  to  have 
created  seventy-one  characters,  amongst  the  most  popular 
of  which  were  those  of  Orestes,  CEdipus,  Nero,  Manliua, 
Cnsar,  Cinna,  Augustus,  Coriolanus,  Hector,  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Leicester,  Sylla,  Kegulua,  Danville  (in 
'  L'Ecole  des  Vieillards',>,  Leonidas,  Charles  VI.,  and  Henry 
VIII.  He  has  been  accused,  remarks  one  of  his  biogta 
pliers,  of  having  spoken  the  verse  of  tragedy  as  though  it 


upon  the  French  stage.  In  person  he  was  about  the 
middle  height,  square-built,  and  with  a  most  expressive 
and  noble  countenaiice.  His  voice  was  exceedingly  fine 
and  powerful,  his  attitudes  dignified  and  gracel'ul.  In 
private  life  he  was  distinguished  for  his  manly  fraakneu, 
his  kind  disposition,  and  unatfected  manneiv.  He  spoke 
English  perfectly,  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  England 
and  her  institutions.  He  was  the  friend  and  gviest  of 
John  Kemble,  and  was  present  in  Oovent  Garden  Theatre 
when  that  great  actor  look  his  leave  of  the  stage. 

(Almanack  des  Spectacles,  1827 ;  Biograp/iie  Noin:itlle 
des  Cuntnnporains ;  Xeio  Monthly  Mag.;  Personal  Re- 
collections.) 

TALMUD.     [IlEuiiEW  Lasouaob] 

TALI'A.     [Talpid.«.1 

TALPASOTlEX,  M.  Lesson's  name  for  a  genus  of  So- 
RECiDA,  comprising  the  Shreic-moie.    [Vol.  xxii.,  p.2G5.] 

TA'LPIDvE,  tlie  family  of  Molei. 

The  genus  Tuipa  of  Linn^us.  as  it  stands  in  the  12lh 
edition  of  the  Syntei/ia  Naturte,  between  tlie  genera  l)i- 
delphis  and  Sorer,  comprises  two  species  only,  'fiilpa 
j^'uropfTa,  the  Common  Mole,  and  Tiilpa  Aiiatica.  [Cuax 


Cuvier  places  the  Mol't,  confining  them  to  the  genua 
Talpa,  between  Sorej:  [Sorecidis]  and  Oondyi-vba. 

Mr.  Swainson  places  the  genus  Talpa  between  Chryto- 
ehloris  and  Centenea.    [Tbnbbc.] 

OOOANIZATION. 

Slteleton.~T\it  cranium  is  elongated  and  i>ointed,  and 


Bkoll  at  Uolk 


there  is  a  peculiar  bone  for  the  siipiMrt  and  working  of 
the  muzile.    The  part  which  extends  from  the  internal 
Vol.  XXIV.— D 


■Ido  ol  the  jam  lerminalea  in  three  points,  the  one  in  the  I  meitlu  at  «  long  bUdebone,  wad  luituned  by  ft  vunuoiu 
middle  larger  tnd  more  dutant  from  the  external  edge  eiavicle,  carriei  an  extremely  wide  hand,  the  paim  of 
than  tha  other  two      The  vciy  short  ann   attached  by  |  which  u  alvrayi  turned outnardt or  backward*.  Ko  knon 


tktUkmttlMt.    (D>  BWqtUI*.)    ThtDUDbil 

living  fbrm  hai  the  campretneil  phalangeal  bone*  seen 
Glifptodon  exi;ept  the  mole.  The  lecoiid  phalanx  of  the : 
tenor  digits  or  lineera  oT  the  mole  is  the  only  known  living 
analokTue  of  the  similar  bone  in  the  hind -foot  of  Glyplodon. 
The  sternum,  like  that  of  the  birds  and  bats,  has  an  ele- 
vation or  crest  affordinR  room  for  the  large  pectoral  mus- 
cles. TTje  pelvis  and  hinder  extremities  are  comparatively 
fbeble.    liie  bonei  of  the  pubis  are  not  joined. 

This  bony  framework  it  set  in  motion  by  very  powerflil 
muscles.    Those  of  the  anterior  extremities,  the  chest. 


and  the  nei'k  are  most  vigorous,  and  in  the  cervical  liga- 
ment a  peculiar  bone  is  even  formed.  The  wide  liand, 
which  is  the  great  iMtrument  of  action,  and  performs  the 
offices  of  a  pickaxe  and  shovel,  is  sharp-edged  on  its 
lower  ma^n,  and,  when  clothed  with  the  integuments,  the 
fingers  are  hardly  distinguishable,  but  the  terminating 
claws  project  long,  strong,  flat,  and  trenchant. 

Let  us  compare  for  a  moment  the  bats  with  the  molei 
with  reference  to  their  locomotion.  Both  are  insecti- 
vorous, but  how  widely  different  in  their  conformation. 
The  bat  has  to  winnow  its  wa^  through  the  air :  the  mole, 
like  Ihe  bat,  has  to  react  against  a  given  medium,  a  very 
different  one,  certainly ;  and  is  endowed  with  a  power  of 
moving  through  that  medium  by  means  of  a  modification 
of  the  locomotive  organs  beautifully  adapted  to  its  den- 
sity. Instead  of  Ihe  lengthened  bones  of  the  forearm  that 
■o  well  assist  Ihe  bat  to  make  its  way  with  outstretched 
wing  through  the  air,  all  in  Ihis  part  of  the  organization  of 
the  mole  is  short  and  compact,  to  enable  it  to  Itore  through 
the  dense  medium  where  it  is  to  live  and  move  and  have 
its  being.  The  development  is  ail  anterior :  the  fore  part 
of  the  mole  fomu  an  elongated  cone;  the  posterio  --  '  - 
narrow  and  small,  and  the  whole  of  its  proporti 
admirably  fitted  to  assist  it,  so  to  speak,  in  flying  through 
the  earth.  The  long  and  almost  round  scapula,  Ihe  ex- 
panded humerus,  the  enormous  power,  in  short,  of  Ihe  an- 
terior extremities,  and  the  great  strength  and  compactness 
of  Ihe  fingers,  are  all  filled  for  the  digging  duty  they  have 
to  do.  Add  to  this  a  soft  short-cut  velvety  coat,  to  which  no 
particle  of  soil  ever  adiifii's,  and  you  have  Ihe  perfection 
of  organiiation  for  rapid  progress  through  the  ground. 

Nuri*  it  void  of  interest  to  observe  the  niceties  of  sdap- 
tation  acconling  to  circumstances.  The  CiiKvsncHLORi^ 
(T'lljia  aurni  of  Ihe  older  authoml  is  an  inhabitant  of 
AfiicB,and  burrows  in  Mind.  Thiit  medium  required  a 
modification  of  organization  dilFercnt  from  thai  required 
to  permeate  the  heavier  soils,  and  we  have  it.  Though 
some  of  Ihe  tMites  are  strung,  the  general  strcnglh  Ik  less 
than  in  the  common  Mule.  The  principal  burrowing  iii- 
ttniment  is  Ihe  great  double  anterior  toe  (ring-lini;er), 
and  there  is  an  cnonnoua  development  of  the  jiiMtbrm 

In  Ihc  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
l^ndon,  N".  282  G,  of  the  PAgtMiigiai/  Series,  shows 
the  anterior  half  of  the  body  of  a  Mole  ( T,ilfiii  J-^umj^n, 
IJnn,\  in  which  Ihe  diaidiragm  and  principal  muscles  of 
the  right  extremity  are  dissected  and  espo-ed,  an  illus- 
tnitive  of  one  of  Ihe  principal  struct  nre*  for  liiirro\>ing. 

,\'errout  Sj/tlem  and  S''/np.\. — (Tourh.'i — Tlie  nui^ile  ofl 
the  mole  is  evidently  a  delicate  organ  of  touch,  and  that 
sente  is  considerably  developed  in  Ihc  large  niiit  bioad  { 
fianda  and  feel.  Neither  is  Ihe  Inil  Mithoiit  a  considcmhic 
altare  of  sensalion,  to  give  notice  ic  the 
tppnMcb  of  uiy  altauk  Ihim  behind. 


Taitu  and  SmeU.—lho  gustatory  and  olhcloiy  DCnes, 
especially  the  latter,  appear  to  be  very  tensilive. 

Si^A/.— Almost  rudimentary.  The  little  eye  is  so  hiddea 
in  the  fur,  that  its  very  existence  was  for  a  lone  IBM 
denied.  It  appears  to  be  designed  for  operating  owyat  a 
warning  to  the  animal  on  its  emerging  inlo  Ihe  light;  ai4 
indeed  more  acute  vision  would  only  have  been  aa  m- 
eumbrance.  No.  1772  (Afu*.  Coll.  Reg.  Ckir^  Pkf*. 
Srriet)  is  the  anterior  part  of  a  mole  {Talpa  Earmitttt, 
Linn.\  showing  the  minute  circular  palpcbiMl  wtftco 
defended  by  the  short  thick  fur. 

llran'ng. — But  if  the  sight  be  imperfect,  the  ieoM  af 
hearing  is  very  highly  developed,  and  the  tympanuB  vaj 
large,  though  there  is  no  external  ear,  or  ratfiH',  no  pn>- 
jecting  concha.  No.  IfiOtt,  in  Ihe  deiMrtmeat  of  Ibc 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  above  nftnttl 
to,  exhibits  Ihe  anterior  part  of  a  mole  (7li/sa  &mvpn, 
Linn.),  from  which  the  hair  has  been  removed,  to  slwwtbe 
external  orifices  of  the  ears  and  eyes,  in  both  of  which 
bristles  sre  placed.  No.  1009  is  alto  the  autenot  part 
of  the  same  animal  with  the  fur  left  on,  sbowisg  tbc 
entrance  to  the  meatus  auditoriiu  extemus  unptovidcd 
with  a  projecting  concha,  or  external  ear,  which  wwiM 
be  an  impediment  in  the  act  of  burrowing,  and  an  sane* 
cessary  appendage ;  Ihe  meatus  is  defended  in  this  aoual, 
which  lives  habitually  in  Ihe  soil,  by  the  smallness  of  the 
external  opening.  John  Hunter,  in  his  Ataiiiueript  Otfa- 
logue,  introductorv  of  ihis  part  of  the  series,  obaervc*  tfaat 
an  external  eoncna  is  not  to  be  found  in  many  inimsli 
whose  life  is  principally  led  underground,  such  a*  tin 
mole ;  and  pernaps  because  the  earth  aasisls  coiwdeimUy 

There  is  nolhingthateails  for  any  particular  notictiatlie 
DigeMtitit  Syttem  of  the  Mole.  The  alimenta^  eaaal  ii 
sliort,  timple,  without  a  CKCum.  The  voiacujr  of'tba 
mole  corresponds  with  Ihe  activity  aud  lapidily  of  its 
digestive  powers. 

Generative  nml  Urinary  Si/ntemi. — No.  SSQS  of  tlic 
Physiologieal  Series  in  Hut.  Coil.  Re^:.  CAir.  exhibits  a 
mole  with  the  alidomen  laid  open  to  show  the  testa  as 
they  appear  in  winter.  Tlicy  are  lodged  in  lai^  cremst- 
tenc  pouches  in  Ihe  perineal  region,  making  no  pi^jc* 
tion  externally.  Tlie  nglit  testis  is  drawn  into  the 
abdomen  by  the  side  of  the  bladder,  and  its  poatcnx 
extremilymay  be  seen  attached  to  the  inverted  cremadeii 
Ihe  lell  testis  has  its  anterior  extremily  prtyectiu  itto 
Ihe  abdominal  cnvily.  The  proslntie  glands,  whicn  ra»- 
sisl  of  an  nggreeate  of  ceecal  tubes,  are  just  visible  behind 
the  hiadik'r.  No.  ZWG  is  a  mule  killed  in  Februair,  and 
prepared  lo  show  the  increased  siie  of  the  testes,  and  the 
commencing  sexual  development  of  the  proslalic  esim. 
No.  T^HJT  is  H  mole  killed  in  the  beginning  of  Mairh.  aad 
prci>Bre4l  lo  sliow  a  I'lirllier  increase  of  Ihe  testes  aad  ac- 
cessory prostatic  glands  :  Ihe  latter  have  now  advaactd 
forwards  on  each  side  of  the  urinary  bladder,  so  as  U 
encompass  its  neck:  Ihe  left  testis  has  been  drawn  bait 
into  Ihc  aUloinen,  and  its  attachment  to  the  inverted  ere 
pouL-h  displaye<l.  No.  2&06.  is  a  mole  kilM 
about  Ihe  Jailer  end  of  March,  and  dissected  to  tlww  the 
complete  development  of  the  testes  and  |>roslalic  gtaods. 
The  lung  penis  and  its  two  crura,  surrounded  by  the  eiM- 
loren  nuisclcs.  are  also  shown.  No.  •£*iS  i*  a  mole  which 
was  killed  in  autumn,  prvpured  to  show  the  coUapsul 
state  of  Ihe  testea,  and  the  atrophied  condition  of  Um  pw 
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■tiiiir  irland* :  biit  the  inXet  in  thM  CMO  luul  nut  yet 
r«'tiimi*«l  111  T)u-  nmftil  Mfv  which  they  exhibit  in  v\ inter. 
No.  2510  M  «  ]ireparation  tliowiiii;  %  Mite  \i(rw  ol'lhe  miile 
onrAtu  of  rf iii'rmtinn :  atid  N>).  ^jII  fxhiliitu  the  male 
firuiin*  of  Chfy\^m'hlfinM  rujtentis,     « f  Vi/.,  vol.  iv. » 

llie  inrreftM*  ami  deori'ase  ui'  the  tciile»  in  llian^  and 
Kr(«oh  are  \^r\\  ihnwn  in  ])rr|>iiration«  in  the  »anic  nohle 
fii'i^«*iim  :  the  ft  rat  in  Son.  2-l.'i7  to  2402  Onith  inchi»i\e), 
thi*  •fronci  in  Noi.  :MI2  and  2-1 1 1.    John  Hunter,  in  hit 
*  Animal  rEronomy,'  oh%er>'efl  tliat  these  M^anonal  or  iieri- 
mtiral  rhancvt  are  common  to  all  aiiimalH  which  nave 
t  tirir  M'aflnnii  ni'  copulation.    '  In  the  buck,'  Miyt  that  irreat 
ph\*if»liiirint.  •  we  find  the  testicles  are  reducwl  to  a  very 
mnall  %ite  m  winter ;   and  in  the  land-mouNc,  mole,  tec. 
thi4  diminution  i«  Mill  more  remarkable.     Animals,  (m  the 
riMitMinb,  uho  are  not  in  a  state  of  nature,  have  no  Mich 
ehaiiire  t.ike  place  in  their  tcMides;  and  not  U-ini;  muth 
attVrtri!  by  scaiions,  are  ciinM*(|uently  always  in  sood  con- 
dition, or  m  a  state  to  which  other  animals  that  are  left  to 
themM-lvcs  can  only  attain  in  the  wanner  seaMin.    There- 
fon*  in  man,  who  is  in  the  Mate  we  have  lost  d(*sfiil»etl, 
the  teMicle^  are  nearly  of  the  same  mie  in  winter  as  in 
sumni«T:  and  nrarly,  though  not  exactly,  the  same  thinir 
niny  l»e  t>hM'ni-ed  lu  the  liorM*.  lam,  let*.,  thest*  nnimaU 
h%\ini*  their  M-afumi  in  a  cerium  deirree.     The  Minatiun 
ab«ive  taken  notice  of  u  nut  <*onlincd  to  the  testicles,  liiit 
als<i  extends  to  the  parts  which  are  connected  with  thfm : 
for  in  thn^eanimatiithat  have  their  seaiMins  for  pro|Uinition 
th«*  mo!»t  distinctly  niaiked.  an  tlir  land-mou«e.  mole.  &c., 
thf  \eMruln'  are  hardi)  diiK'ernible  iii  tin*  winter:    but  in 
the  ■piini;  thry  are  very  lan:e,  var\inir  in  mxe  in  a  manner 
Mm  liar  to  the  tcMicle.     It  may  however  l>c  alleisi^d  that 
th«*  change  in  thcHe  lunfs  niiirht  naturally  tie  kupfMMied  to 
takf  place,  evrn  adinittini;  thrm  to  l»e  urniinal  reM.-r>-oirs ; 
but  wlmt  hapiirn^  in  the  proMate  itUml.  whirh  Iink  never 
brrn  MipiMmed  to  contain  M'men.  will  lake  ott'the  force  of 
tht4  objertion ;    Mnee  in  all  aiuniaU  which  have  Nurh  a 
irland.  and  whiih  bnvr  thnr  M'n<M»n  for  propairation,  it 
undt'riroi*«  a  liniilrd  rhanr««.      In  the  mole  tne  proMate 
Klaml  i%  hardly  ili4i-eniibli'.  but  inthcfiprinic  bi*comes  ver}- 
lariTe,  and  i«  tille«l  Mith  niiieuti.' 

Ko.  *J«I7  exhtlutu  thr  iHKtrrior  part  of  a  molo  <  Taifta 
Kwr'i^yr*!  <,  Mith  the  fenmie  ifiMiiMative  and  urinary  oriraiis 
rX|N>M-il.  The  ntrni*  i«  turned  to  the  riffht  Mde.  princi- 
pally to  diRplay  theeour««*  ami  attarhment»  of  the  o\anan 
ami  iiTrnne  )ii»anient*t.     'llie  ovarian  hirament  commences 


on  the  exterior  of  the  bo<ly,  and  all  three  canals  ne 
anterior  to  the  pubic  boncsi  and  conseipieully  vutAidv  the 
pi'Ui*.' 

No.  I'^SM  of  the  same  scries  exhibits  the  kidney  of  a 
mole  iiyccted  and  loiifritudinally  di\idefl.  llic  uninjected 
tubuh  may  be  plainly  seen  extending:  through  the  cortical 
substance,  a«i  i*  ithoAn  in  tlie  iiyections  of  the  kidney  ol 
the  honie.  Nus.  IJiK)  to  1214,  both  iiiehuive.  (Hi/.,  vol.  ii.) 

Urn^nr  ( 'httrartrr. — Ikaly  htout  and  tnick,  furr^* ; 
head  eloniratcd,  pointed  ;  nuixsle  cartilairinoui,  ktreufrtli 
eiietl  by  the  snout -bone  ;  eyes  very  Muall ;  no  external 
ears:  auteiior  feet  hho't  and  wide,  with  live  unittnl  toes 
H:nied  \^ith  trenebaiit  iiaiU  pro])er  for  dii^i^inf^;  pOhtcrior 
feet  with  live  toes  aiso»  but  weak  ;  tail  khort. 

Dental   Formula:-  Inciaors  •  ;   canines  -~-  ;    molan 
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TfrlS  of  Sfole,  c  luiiVraf  ]j  rolarfaiL    ( I'.  Cut.) 

Example,  TaZ/jo  EurfffHnt^  the  common  mole. 
Tliis  well-known  atunial.  mi  faniiluir  to  all  that  it  would 
anterior  ami  exleriial  to  thr  kitliiey,  and  carries  forward  '  be  n  nectlleM  wa!«te  i»f  hoaee  todcM'ribe  it,  i<i  A<i  Tuisfte  of 
with  it  a  fold  of  the  |M*ritoiteiim  a4  it  advances  to  the  the  French.  Tulfti  of  tlie  antient  and  modern  Italians, 
oviirium.  The  uterine  liiramiMit.  or  hiranientum  mtuh-  TfifMt  at'  the  S|iani4),  T'tup^ini  of  the  Portu^ueMC.  Maul- 
dum.  14  continued  from  the  extremity  of  the  eomu  uteri.  \  fr^r/'of  theOeiiiianv  .V"/  of  the  Dutch,  .l/ii/iui/ and  Surk 
and  run^  alon*;  the  posterior  edire  oi'  the  precedinir  fold  \  of  the  Snedes.  MuUt-ttrpot  the  Da  nek  :  Aftt/e,  \fttie-warp, 
to  th«-  narl  corn*«pnndini(  to  the  alMlominal  rinic  in  the  !  Mftitiirurf^  and  Wttnt  of  the  modern  UiitlNh ;  and  O'traad 
male,  wnere  it  expands  upon  the  f<iJM-ia.  lite  lell  ovar}'  and  TVreA  tla^ir  of  the  antieiit  Uiitikb. 
and  ovidurt,  the  eoriiua  and  cor]Ni4  uteri,  an*  alsn  ex-  I  littbiin^  Ftft'L  Hrpnttiucluin^  cIt.— •  A  subterraneous 
hibilid.  The  ovary  it  tuberrulate.  and  im-liMe«l  in  an  !  life,'  savs  Pennant,  speakinic  of  the  mole,  *  beinff  allotted 
alniimt  comjiletf  pentoneni  enjKule.  Tlie  o\iduct  is  to  it.  the  M'eiiunc  defects  of  sex eial  of  its  pailn  vanixh ; 
attached  tn  thi«  en ]>«ule.  and  pursiiesi  a  w-n\y  eoiirMe  to  the  which,  infttead  of  appearin;;  niainied  ui  untininhed,  ex- 
hom  of  the  uteruik.  No.  2HIM  di«pYn\>i  the  female  oreanft  hibit  a  moM  Mnkwiff  proof  of  the  fitncikS  of  their  con- 
of  a  mole  tn  iifif,  the  ventral  |uirieteii  of  the  altdonien  ami  j  tri>ance.  The  l>readth,  streiiirth.  and  shoitness  of  the 
chyln])fii*tir  viM*era  havinir  been  removed,  llie  corniia  j  fore-feet,  which  are  inclined  sideways,  aimwer  the  use  as 
uten.eyhndrical  tuben.  deM*rik)e  thn*eabm])t  cur\-(*4  iH^fure  welt  a»  the  form  of  hamis,  to  M-oop  out  the  earth,  to  form 
joirunif  the  eiMitii*  uteri,  with  which  they  form  aliiio»t  a  I  its  liabitation.  or  to  pursue  its  \»rcy\  Had  they  been 
rii;ht  anirle.  Tne  liiKiy  of  the  utenu  is  eoutinuH  without  j  lonirer.  the  fallini;  in  of  the  earth  »ould  ha\e  pre\entiHl 
any  conMriction  or  intemiption  into  tkie  va^na:  the  |  the  tpiick  re|K*tition  of  iti«  fetroke»  in  Morkini:.  or  ha\e  iin- 
whole  canal  is  Mmiewhat  flattened,  and  is  ilispofie<l  in  two  petted  it»  coiirwe  :  the  obi  i«  pie  |Hi»ition  of  the  fore -feet  has 
or  three  Vert iral  curves  or  fohU  lM>fore  it  leaves  the  alido-  i  aluo  this  advantage,  that  it  flinipi  all  the  loose  soil  behind 

th«*  animal. 
*  The  form  of  the  liody  is  not  leM  ailmirmbly  contrived  for 

its  way  of  life :   the  fore-part  is  thick  and  very  muscular. 

ffivini;  irreat  strenfrth  to  the  action  of  the  fore-part,  en- 
mole,  in  whirh  the  lel^  ovnrk-.nvidiiet.  ami  uterine  horn,  and  '.  ablini;  it  to  die  its  way  with  t^rvhX  force  and  rapidity,  either 


men.     No.  '^W  i«  al«n  the  jKHtenor  half  of  a  mole,  with 
thf*  female  orean^  ftimilarly  di«iplnyed.  but  minutely  in- 
jected.   The  conitia  uteri  are  oivancated.  to  display  the  ' 
extent  of  the  brnnd  liiraments.     No.  34 Ht  i«  a  section  of  a  { 


the  lert  «ideof  the  uteni^iind  vagina,  hs\e  In-en  remo>(*d. 
but  expiiMni;  the  remainder  of  the  ffener:iti\e  ap]uiratuH 
ff'n  tr/fi.  and  exhibit ini:  it<i  relative  |NViition  to  the  urinary 
hlailder.  the  rectum.  ari«l  the  jwlvi*.  Tin*  eontract^sl  an>a 
of  the  uterine  canity,  thr  alK«Mice  of  any  (m  tiiira*  di\idinir 
it  fmrn  the  vacina.  and  the  diMinet  muM-ular  and  internal 
membranous  tunics  of  the  flntlened  tortiiou«  iitero-vairinal 
canal,  nre  clearly  di^plnyetl.  \  bri^Me  ih  inviled  into  the 
riipht  horn  of  the  nteni«.  and  nnotlur  ii  pa«t»ed  iIuoukIi 
thf  elitori«.  which  i*  piTlunited  by  the  urethra.  '  Tlum.' 
fonfinues  Professor  Owen,  tt'r  ait'thor  of  the  cataKiirue, 


*  the  ur«thra,  va^na,  and  rectum  Piien  by  distinct  ontiscs   is  ■omctuucs  found  in  tuy  lauds  near  UuwuiPg, 


to  pursue  its  prey  or  elude  the  M'arcli  of  the  mo»t  active 
enemy.  Tlie  form  of  it.'*  Jiind  ])artii,  which  are  small  and 
tap<*r,'  enables  it  to  {tans  with  irreat  facility  thruuKh  the 
earth  that  the  fore -feet  had  fluiiK  l)ehi!id  ;  for  had  each 
imrt  of  the  bmly  been  of  equal  tliickncM*.  it*  flight  would 
nave  been  impetled  and  its  security  precariun?!. 

*  Tlie  skin  h  most  excesiiively  compact,  and  so  touffh  as 
not  to  be  cut  but  by  a  very  tiharp  knife  ;  the  hair  is  veiy 
»hort  and  cl(HM>-M*t,  and  softer  than  the  fincfet  silk  ;  the 
imual  colour  ii  black,  not  but  that  there  aie  instances  of 
these  animal.*!  beini:  ip«iited.  ami  a  cream -coloured  brcfd 
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'  The  smallness  of  the  eyes  (which  fctiye  occasion  to  th 
itients  to  deny  it  the  sense  of  sight^)  is  to  this  animal 


the 
antients  to  deny  it  the  sense  of  sight^)  is  to  this  animal  a 
peculiar  happiness ;  a  small  de^p^e  of  vision  is  sufficient  for 
an  animal  ever  destined  to  live  underground  ;  had  these 
organs  been  lareer,  they  would  have  been  perpetually  liable 
to  injuries  by  the  eartn  falling  into  them ;  but  nature,  to 
prevent  that  inconvenience,  hath  not  only  made  them 
very  small,  but  also  covered  them  very  closely'  with  Air. 
Anatomists  mention  (besides  these)  a  third  very  wonderful 
contrivance  for  their  security,  and  inform  us  that  each  eye 
is  furnished  with  a  certain  muscle,  by  which  the  animal 
has  the  power  of  withdrawing  or  exerting  them,  according 
to  its  exicrencies. 

'  To  make  amends  for  the  dimness  of  its  sight,  the  mole 
is  amply  recompensed  by  the  great  perfection  of  two 
other  senses,  those  of  hearinu:  and  of  smelling:  the  first 
gives  it  notice  of  the  most  distant  approach  of  danger ; 
the  other,  which  is  equally  exciuisite,  directs  it  in  the 
midst  of  darkness  to  its  food  :  the  nose  also,  being  very 
long  and  slender,  is  well  formed  for  thrusting  into  small 
holes  in  search  of  the  worms  and  insects  that  inhabit 
them.  These  gifls  may  with  reason  be  said  to  compensate 
the  defect  of  sight,  as  they  supply  in  this  animal  all  its 
wants  and  all  the  purposes  of  that  sense. 

*  It  is  supposed  that  the  verdant  circles  so  often  seen  in 
grass-grounds,  called  by  country-people  fairy  rings,  are 
owing  to  the  operations,  of  these  animals,  who,  at  certain 
seasons  perform  their  burrowinga  by  circumgyrations, 
which,  loosening  the  soil,  give  the  surface  a  greater  fertility 
and  rankness  of  grass  than  the  other  parts  within  or  with- 
out the  ring. 

*  The  mole  breeds  in  the  spring,  and  brings  four  or  five 
young  at  a  time  :  it  makes  its  nest  of  moss,  and  that 
always  under  the  largest  hillock,  a  little  below  the  surface 
of  tlic  ground.  It  is  observed  to  be  most  active,  and  to 
cast  up  most  earth,  immediately  before  rain,  and  in  the 
winter  before  a  thaw,  because  at  those  times  the  worms 
and  insects  begin  to  be  in  motion  and  approach  the  sur- 
face: on  the  contrary,  in  very  dry  weather  this  animal 
seldom  or  never  forms  any  hillocks,  as  it  penetrates  deep 
after  its  prey,  which  at  such  seasons  retires  far  into  the 
ground.  Durins:  summer  it  runs  in  search  of  snails  and 
worms  in  the  night  time  among  the  grass,  which  makes  it 
the  prey  of  owls.  Tlie  mole  shows  great  art  in  skinning  a 
worm,  which  it  always  does  before  it  eats  it ;  stripping  the 
skin  from  end  to  encf,  and  squeezing  out  the  contents  of 
the  body.' 

Thus  far  Pennant :  but  the  most  dilicrcnt  and  instruc- 
tive historian  of  the  mole  is  Henri  Le  Court,  who,  flyini: 
from  the  terrors  that  came  in  the  train  of  the  French 
revolution,  buried  himself  in  the  countr>',  and,  from  the 
attendant  on  a  court,  became  the  biogmphor  of  this  hum- 
ble animal.  Tlie  discoveries  of  thi^  indd'atieable  observer 
have  been  laid  before  the  public  in  the  work  of  Oe  Vaux 
(1803\  and  a  summary  of  them  by  Geotfroy  St.  Hi  1  aire,  in 
the  Cours  d'llistoire  Nature! It*  des  Mammijervs.  Tlie 
latter  visited  Le  Court  for  the  purpose  oi*  testinjj:  his 
observations,  and  appears  to  have  been  charmed  by  the 
facility  and  inircnuity  with  which  Le  Court  t racial  and 
demonstrated  the  subtentinnean  labours  of  this  obscure 
worker  in  the  dark. 

One  of  the  exj)eriments  which  Le  Court  made  afforded 
ample  proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mole  will 
travel  aiom;  its  passages.  He  watched  his  opportunity, 
and  when  the  mole  was  out  on  its  feed  at  one  of  the  most 
distant  points  from  its  sanctuar)'  or  fortress,  to  \\hicli  point 
the  mole's  hiujh  road  leads,  Le  Court  placed  along  the  course 
of  that  road  between  the  mole  and  the  fortress  several  little 
camp-colours,  so  to  speak,  the  staff  of  each  beins:  a  straw 
and  the  flag  a  bit  of  paper,  at  certain  distances,  the  straws 
penetratins:  down  into  the  passage.  Near  the  end  of  the 
subterraneous  road  he  inserted  a  horn,  the  mouth-piece  of 
which  stood  out  of  the  ground.  'When  all  was  ready,  Le 
Court  blew  a  blast  loud  enouirh  to  fris^ht  all  the  moU^ 
within  hearins:  from  their  propriety,  and  the  little  gentle- 
man in  velvet,  whose  presence  at  the  spot  he  haJd  well 
ascertained,  was  affected  accordingly.  ]>own  went  the 
little  flanfs  in  succession  with  an  astonishini;  celerity,  as 
the  horrified  mole,  nishing  alont;  towards  his  sanctuary, 
came  in  contact  with  the  flaa:-sti-aws;  and  huch  mettle  ha<l 
tenvr  put  into  the  animal's   heels,  that  the  sjiectators 

•  *  Avt  Mvlu  enfii  foderv  cubilia  Ulr«.*    Vir{..  O^rg,  i.,  1S3. 


affirmed  that  its  swiftnsss  was  equal  to  the  spe«d  of  a 
horse  at  a  good  round  trot. 

This  experiment  was  perfectly  satisfactory  as  tc  Uie 
auditory  and  travelling  powers  of  the  mole  ;  but  anollier 
made  by  Le  Court  equally  proved  that  the  amount  of 
vision  possessed  by  the  animal  b  amply  sufficient  tor  iu 
wants,  and  that,  with  all  the  imperfections  of  thi*  sentc, 
its  sight  warns  it  of  danger.   Le  Court  took  a  spare  w^trr- 

Sipe  or  gutter  open  at  both  ends.  Into  this  pipe  he  intro- 
uced  several  moles,  successively.  Geoii'ruy  St.  HiUiri* 
stood  by  to  watch  the  result,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  \\xW. 
As  long  as  the  spectators  stood  motionless,  the introductd 
mole  made  the  best  of  his  way  through  the  pipe  ur«d 
escaped ;  but  if  they  moved,  or  even  raised  a  finifi-r,  the 
mole  stopped  and  then  retreated.  Several  repetition!!  of 
the  experiment  produced  the  same  results. 

But  we  must  describe  the  mole's  domain.  The  principal 
point  is  the  liabitation,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  the*  lur- 
tress,  and  is   constructed  under  a  considerable   hillock 
raised  in  some  secure  place,  often  at  the  root  of  a  trtre, 
under  a  bank,  or  any  shelter  that  offers  protection.    The 
fortress  is  domed  by  a  cement,  so  to  speak,  of  earth  which 
has  been  beaten  and  compressed  by  the  architect  into  a 
compact  and  solid  state.    Within,  a  circular  jailer}-  i« 
formed  at  the  base,  and  communicates  with  a  «nalltr 
upper  gallery  by  means  of  five  passages,  which  are  nearly 
at  equal   distances.     Within  the   lower  and  under  tli« 
upper  of  these  (i^alleries  is  the  cliamber  or  doimitory,  mhirb 
has  access  to  the  upper  gallery  by  three  similar  pussic^. 
From  this  habitation,  we  should  here  observe,  the  hich 
road  by  which  the  proprietor  reaches  the  opposite  end  of 
the  encampment  extends,  and  the  various  galleries  or  ex- 
cavations open  into  this  road,  which  tlie  mole  is  ooDtinii- 
ally  carr}  iiig  out  and  extending  in  its  search  for  food,  and 
which  has  been  termed    its    hunting-ground.     But  to 
return  to  the  chamber.    From  it  another  road  extends, 
the  direction  of  wliich  is  downward  at  iimt,  and  that  fior 
several  inches,  when  it  again  rises  to  open  into  tlie  hich 
road  of  the  territory.    Some  eight  or  nine  other  paieijces 
open  out  from  the  external  circular  gallei^',  but  the  on- 
fices  of  these  never  come  opposite  to  the  passages  wliich 
connect  the  external  gallery  witli  the  internal  and  oppvr 
gallery.    The  extent  of  these  passages  is  greater  or  mm, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  they  each  return  by  an 
irregular  and  semicircular  route,  openins:  at  various  dis- 
tances from  tlie  habitation  into  the  high  road,  wliich  diffcn 
considerably  from  all  the  other  jiassages  and  excavatiofit» 
both  in  construction  and  with  regard  to  the  use  to  whicli 
it  is  applied.    From  the  habitation  this  road  is  earned  out 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  and  forms  the  main  pasiaxe  of 
communication  between  the  habitation,  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  encampment,  and  the  alleys  leading  to  the 
hunting-ground  wluch  open  into  it  on   each  side.     In 
diameter  it  exceeds  the  body  of  a  mole,  but  its  size  ikill 
not  admit  of  two  moles  passing  each  other.    The  walk, 
from  the  reiterated  pressure  of  the  mole*s  sides  against 
them,   become  smooth  and  compact,  and  its  coun»e  is 
remarkable   for  the  comparative  absence  of  mole-hills, 
which  are  fi-equent  in  connection  with  the  alleys  and 
ciuarries,  as  they  have  been  termed,  in  constructing  whicb 
the  earth  is  removed  out  of  the  way  to  the  surface.  Some- 
times a  mole  will  lay  out  a  second  or  even  a  third  road  in 
order  to   the   extension  of  its  operations.      Sometinus 
several  individuals  use  one  road  in  common,  tlwugh  they 
never  trespass  on  each  others  hunting-grounds.    In  the 
event  of  common  usage,  if  two  moles  should  happen  to 
meet,  one  must  retreat  into  the  nearest  alley,  unless  both 
should  be  piisrnacious,  in  which  case,  the  weakest  u  oAen 
slain.    In  tbiuiinc:  this  tunnel,  the  mole's  instinct  supplia 
the  place  of  science,  for  he  drives  it  at  a  greater  or  Ifsi 
deptn,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  or  concurreot 
circumstances.    When  there  is  nothini;  supenncumbett 
threatening  a  disturbance  of  its  security,  it  is  oAen  ex- 
cavated at  a  depth  of  some  four  or  five  indies :  but  if  it  ii 
canied  under  a  road  or  a  stream,  a  foot  and  a  half  ol 
earth,  sometimes  more,  is  left  above  it.    Thus  does  the 
little  animal  carry  on  the  subterraneous  works  necessaiT 
f»)r  his  support,  tiavelling,  and  comfort;  and  hts  tunncu 
never  fall  in. 

The  alleys  openinjr  out  from  the  sides  of  the  hieh  rosJ 
have  crenerally  a  somewhat  downward  inclination  from 
their  coinmenceuient  towards  their  end.  It  ha»  been  ob- 
served tliat  when,  on  opening  one  of  these  alleys,  a  plci>- 
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ipljr  of  food  is  found,  the  mole  proceeds  to  work 
ich  alleys  from  its  termination,  up-heaving  new 
Is  as  it  Advances  in  quest  of  prey:  should  how- 
soil  be  banen  of  the  means  of  existence,  the  ani- 
mences  another  alley  at  a  different  part  of  the 
d-  The  quality  and  humidity  of  the  soil,  whith 
the  abundanee  of  earth-worms,  determine  the 
<r  leas  depth  of  the  alleys. 


a  road  being  the  highway  of  communication 
Lisrent  hunting-grounds,  it  is  necessarily  passed 
"eeularly  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  it  is  m  this 
,  Uie  mole-catcher  sets  his  tra[Hi  or  practices  his 

0  intercept  the  animal  between  its  habitation  and 
where  it  is  carrying  on  it^labours.     Some  raole- 

niU  tell  you  that  the  hours  when  the  raolea  move 
.  uid  four,  and  others  that,  near  the  eoasl,  their 
:nta  ue  influenced  by  the  tides;  to  which  state- 
le  hearer  is  at  liberty  to  give  as  much  credence  as 
es.  Beudesthe  various  traps  v  hieh  arc  set  for  them, 
or  very  lately  was,  a  man  who  travelled  the  coun- 
a  do^  and  destroyed  them  without  any  trap  at  all, 
iQowing  process :  Taliing  his  station  at  the  pro- 
*ad  place,  attended  by  his  do^,  and  armed  with 
T  fpud,  he  waits  till  the  dog  indicates  the  pre- 
the  mole,  and  then  speais  or  spuds  the  animal 
moves  in  its  run.  Pointers  will  stop  at  moles  a^ 
u  at  game,  when  the  latter  are  straying  on  the 

•  the  excavations  already  noticed,  the  moles  pur- 
her  mode  of  hunting  in  light  loose  soils,  newly 

n  gentle  rains  have  led  the  earth-worms  towarcis 

e.alongwhich  they  follow  the  worms  up,  rapidly 
>  stwJlow  trench  in  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
le  female,  when  with  young,  is  said  to  be  princi- 
£cted  to  this  easier  method  of  subsistence. 

•nimal  passions  are  strong  in  the  mole,  and  it  is 
r  ous  animal.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it 
iKciaole  as  well  as  an  animal  feeder,  and,  as  a 
the  former,  the  fragments  of  roots,  &c.,  found  in 
leh  have  been  appealed  to ;  but  there  can  be  no 
Wt  these  vegetable  matters  had  been  conveyed 

stomach  with  the  carlh-ivorms  (their  favourite 
d  the  larvffi  of  insects.     The  structure  of  its  teeth 

1  that  its  food  should  be  animal,  and  indeed  mice, 
jroge,  and  even  birds  have  been  known  to  fall 
to  ita  voracity ;  but  it  eschews  tonds  even  when 
by  hunger,  deterred  probably  by  the  acrid  seere- 
Iheir  »ldn.  [Froo^,  vol.  x.,  p.  493.]  All  doubts 
e  camivoroua  nature  of  the  mole  have  however 
aoved  by  the   experiments  of  M.  Flourens,  who 

moled  restricted  to  carrots,  turnips,  various 
iierbs,  and  vegetable  substances  which  were 
Lly  supplied  to  them,  died  of  hunger.  The  mole 
ppean  to  require  much  nourishment,  and  a  short 
es  fatal  to  it. 
ust  not  omit  to  notice  the  provision  of  this 


e  many  moles  use  the  same  common  highway, 
^yt»yt  fonned  to  Uie  reservoir:  when  it  is  too 
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distant,  the  animal  sinks  little  wells  in  the  sliape  of  deep 

perpendicular  shafts,  which  hold  water.     These  welis  have 
sometimes  been  seen  brim -full. 

During  the  season  of  love,  at  which  time  bloody  battles 
are  fought  between  the  males,  the  male  pursues  the  female 
with  ardour  through  numerous  divaricating  superficial 
runs  wrought  out  with  great  rapidity,  tenned 'coupling 
runs'  and  'rutting  angTea'  by  our  mole -catchers,  and 
'  traces  d'amour '  by  the  French.  The  sexual  attachment 
appears  to  be  verv  strong  in  tlie  moles.  Le  Court  often 
found  a  female  taKcn  in  his  trap,  and  a  male  lying  dead 
close  to  her.  The  ]>eriod  of  gestation  is  two  months  at 
least,  and  the  young  are  generally  produced  in  April,  but 
have  been  found  from  that  month  to  August.  From  four 
to  five  is  the  general  number,  though  from  three  to  six 
have  been  recorded,  and  in  one  case  seven*  in  one  nest. 
The  nest  is  distinct,  usually  distant  from  the  habitation, 
and  not  always  crowned  with  a  hillock;  but  when  a  hil- 
lock exists,  it  is  much  larger  than  an  ordinary  mole-hill. 
It  is  constructed  by  enlarging  and  excavating  the  point 
where  three  or  four  passages  intersect  each  other;  and 
the  bed  of  the  nest  is  formed  of  a  mass  of  young  grass, 
root-fibres,  and  herbage.  In  one  case,  Geotfroy  St.  Hi- 
laire  and  I.e  Court  counted  two  hundred  and  four  young 
wheat-blades. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  No.  3573  of  the  Physiological  Series  is  the  pos- 
terior half  of  a  pregnant  mole,  ivith  the  uterus  and  three 
fiEtusea,  each  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  exposed  in 
fi'/u.-  the  ovarium  is  contained  in  a  thin  and  transparent 
peritoneal  capsule,  around  which  the  oviduct  may  be  ob- 
served passing  in  the  form  of  an  opaque,  white,  narrow 
band  I  tne  uterine  dilatation  next  the  left  ovarium  remains 
open,  and  the  fietus  is  exposed  inclosed  in  its  membranes ; 
the  other  uterine  dilatations  are  left  entire  ;  they  resemble 
blind  pouches  developed  from  one  side  of  the  uterine 
tube.  No.  3574  is  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  tnink  of 
a  pregnant  mole,  with  the  uterus  and  five  fostuses  dis- 
played in  situ ;  one  of  the  dilated  chambers  of  the  left 
uterine  horn  is  laid  open,  and  the  fiEtus  is  exposed  with 
its  membranes.  The  placenta  is  a  spongy,  vascular  sub- 
stance, in  the  form  of  an  oblong  flat  batid,  with  its  long 
axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  fistus.  One  of  the  uterine 
chambers,  with  the  corresponding  chorionic  sac,  is  laid 
open  in  the  right  horn  of  the  uterus,  and  the  foetus  is  dis- 
plaeed.  No.^75  presents  the  female  organs  of  a  preg- 
nant mole  with  four  foetuses,  each  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  length ;  one  of  these  is  exposed  in  siiu  in  the  uterine 
sac,  two  others  hang  suspended  by  their  membranes  and 
the  placenta;  from  the  parietcs  of  the  uterus:  in  the  lower 
of  these  embryos  the  fcetal  placenta  is  partly  separated 
from  the  maternal  portion,  showing  the  fine  areolar  struc- 
ture of  the  latter,  which  receives  the  fcetal  placentary 
filaments :  the  maternal  placenta  is  minutely  injected,  but 
no  portion  of  injection  has  passed  into  those  f<ctal  fila- 
ments which  are  here  exposed ;  the  capacity  of  the  cho- 
rion is  very  little  larger  than  the  foetus  w  iiicfi  it  contains. 
In  the  embrj-o  which  has  been  displaced  from  the  chorio- 
nic sac,  the  short  umbilical  cord,  and  the  characteristic 
form  of  the  short  and  strong  fossorial  anterior  extremities, 
may  be  discerned :  the  external  apeitures  of  the  eyes  and 
ears  are  completely  closed.  The  canal  leading  from  the 
uterine  horns  to  the  external  opening  of  the  vairina  is  Itud 
open,  showing  the  absence  of  any  oa  tinea!  dividing  the 
uter.ia  from  the  vagina:  a  bristle  is  passed  into  the  ure- 
thra, which  is  continued  through  the  clitoris.  The  author 
of  the  catalogue  (Professor  Owen)  observes  that  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  the  vagina  of  the  mole,  on  the  outside  of 
the  pelvis,  is  well  dismayed  in  No.  2810,  above  noticed, 
and  that  by  this  modification  the  contracted  pelvis  olfen 
no  impediment  to  parturition.     {Cat.) 

Heavy  chai-ges  have  been  brought' against  the  mole  by 
agriculturists  and  horticulturiKia,  and  the  more  grave  ac- 
cusation of  being  ancillary  to  the  destruction  of  dykes  has 
been  in  some  instances  proved  upon  it.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his 
interesting  History  of  British  Qaiidrujiedg,  sums  up  the 
evidence  against  it  and  in  its  favour  thus: — 'Inoraerto 
arrive  at  a  true  solution  of  the  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
divest  our  minds  as  well  of  the  prepossessions  of  the  natu- 
ralist as  of  the  prejudices  of  the  agriculturist;  for  we  shall 
Srobably  find,  as  in  most  other  cases,  that  the  truth  lie> 
etweeu  the  tno  extremes.  According  to  its  accusers, 
•  L«uilan'i '  UicutH  of  Nit.  Ubt.,'  if  L  via. 
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there  is  no  portion  of  its  labours,  no  peculiaiity  of  its 
habits,  no  function  of  its  orpinization,  that  is  not  the 
means  or  the  cause  of  ravage  and  devastation  to  our  culti- 
vated jrrounds.  The  soil,  say  they,  is  rendered  dry  and 
bterile  by  its  subterranean  roads;  the  crops  are  killed  by 
the  exposure  or  the  destruction  of  the  roots;  the  plants 
themselves  are  overthrown  by  the  constniction  of  the 
mole-hills,  or  they  perish  from  their  roots  beiuc:  eaten,  or 
they  are  dujj  up  and  scattered  by  the  superficial  furrows 
which  the  animal  plou^lis  up  either  in  search  of  food  or 
in  pursuit  of  its  mate;  lar^e  quantities  of  younjif  com  too 
are  carried  off  by  it  to  form  its  nest ;  and,  finally,  its  aban- 
doned fortress  becomes  the  resort  of  the  field-mouse  and 
other  noxious  animals.  Tlius  the  field  and  the  meadow, 
the  garden  and  the  plantation,  arc  alike  the  scenes  of  its 
ravages;  and  De  Vaux  calculates  that  the  loss  which  it 
occasions  to  the  spring  corn  alone  mav'  be  calculated  at 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  produce.  Tnen,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  prejudiced  judges  allow  nothing  for  the  benefit 
which  arises  from  the  destruction  of  innumerable  worms, 
and  of  insects  both  in  the  lar>'a  and  perfect  state :  this  ad- 
vantage is  in  fact  denied  by  De  Vaux,  who  declares  that 
the  mole  feeds  only  on  the  most  harmless  of  those  ani- 
mals, the  earth-worm,  and  that  it  refuses  those  which  are 
injurious  to  mankind.  Its  more  benevolent  advocates,  on 
the  other  hand,  contend  not  only  that  the  injury  which 
it  perpetrates  is  ^]ight,  but  that  it  is  more  than  counter^ 
balanced  by  the  benefit  which  it  produces  by  turning  up 
and  lightening  the  soil,  and  especially  by  its  immense  de- 
struction of  earth-worms  and  many  other  noxious  animals 
which  inhabit  the  superficial  layer  of  the  ground,  and  oc- 
casion great  injury  to  the  roots  of  grass,  com,  and  many 
other  plants.  If  we  examine  the  real  nature  and  degree 
of  its  miuries  on  the  one  side,  and  its  utility  on  the  otncr, 
we  bhall  probably  find  that  both  parties  are  erroneous. 
The  fact  of  its  devastations  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  only 
in  the  degree  and  extent  of  them  that  the  estimation  is 
incorrect ;  and  whilst  its  utility  in  clearing  the  ground  of 
worms  and  similar  causes  of  injurv'  must  also  be  allowed, 
it  can  scarcely  be  sustained  that  tne  lightening  of  the  soil 
by  the  turning  up  of  its  hillocks  is,  at  most,  more  than  a 
very  equivocal  source  of  advantage.* 

Thus  we  see  that  *  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.' 
We  have  heard  advocates  for  the  mole  declare  that  in 
great  sheep-walks  whence  they  liave  been  rooted  out,  the 
whole  character  of  the  feed  has  been  alterM,  and  the  ex- 
terminators have  been  obliged  to  introduce  them  again, 
and  we  have  heard  such  htories  denied.  Too  much  stress 
however  may  be  laid  on  its  services  as  a  destroyer  of  the 
earth-worm;  for  it  maybe  well  doubted  whether  it  aids 
the  agriculturist  by  the  destmction  of  an  animal  that  does 
so  much  for  the  soil.     [LuMimicrs,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  196.] 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  persecution 
of  these  animals  in  cultivated  countries  amounts  almost 
to  a  war  of  extermination.  Tlic  numbers  annually  slaugh- 
tered are  enomious.  Mr.  Bell  states  that  Mr.  Jackson,  a 
very  intelligent  mole-catcher,  who  had  followed  the  craft 
for  thirty-tive  years,  had  destroyed  from  forty  to  fitly 
thousand.  But  all  mole-extemiinators  mubt  yield  to  Le 
Court,  who,  in  no  large  district,  took,  in  five  months,  bix 
tliout»and  of  them. 

Moles  are  good  swimmers,  and  their  bite  is  very  sharp: 
when  their  blood  is  up,  their  ferocity  is  great,  and  tliey 
keep  their  hold  like  a  bull-dog. 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  species  under  consider- 
ation is  the  (ujMlax  (aewaXal)  of  Aristotle,  who  describes 
lii.s  animal  as  blind,  see  the  article  Muuid.s,  vol.  xv.,  p.  516. 

Gfof^ruphiral  Dixtribution, — Tlie  common  mole  is  found 
througliout  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  itb  larger  ittlandn.  In  Greece  it  is  said  to  be  compara- 
tively rare.  We  are  overmn  with  it  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Walcb,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  found 
in  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland,  though  it  is  fre- 
<|uent  enough  in  the  south.  There  is  no  record  of  its 
having  been  seen  in  the  Orkney  Isles,  Zetland,  or  Ireland. 

Tlie  Prince  of  MuMgnano  has  well  fiirured,  in  his  ex- 
cellent work,  Icnnnfrrafia  dellu  Fauna  Jtalica^  the  species 
uiuKt  coiibideiation  and  the  Tulpa  c^n-a,  which  may 
be  the  A*(rtihir  of  Aristotle.  In  this  last  species  the 
middle  incisive  teeth  are  longer  than  the  rent ;  in  the  coro- 
muu  Miolo  they  uu*  all  e(iual,  and  De  Vaux  states  that 
there  i.^  ^oim*  ditUreuce,  though  not  great,  in  the  habits 
and  au'lutccture  of  the  two  species.    Mr.  Bell  suggests 


that  as  both  species  are  inhabitants  of  Europe,  the  original 
trivial  name  Europ€pa  should  be  dropped,  and  Bnsson's 
name,  vulgaris^  be  adopted  for  the  common  species. 

For  Dr.  Richardson  s  account  of  the  true  moles  brought 
from  America,  see  the  asticle  SoRECiOiS,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  3G5. 

Fossil  Moi.ss. 

The  fossil  remains  of  the  mole  have  been  found  in  the 
bone-<'avems ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  cave  at  Kostritz  and 
at  Paviland  (see  Buckland,  Rrlitftiifc  Di/uvian^r).  Tliey 
have  also  been  found  in  the  bone-cavems  in  Belgium 
(^Schmerling). 

Bones  of  moles  have  been  obtained  from  the  brown 
clay  of  Norfolk:  they  were,  we  understand,  first  taken  for 
the  remains  of  lizards. 

The  questions  which  arise  upon  this  discovery  are :  — 

1st.  Were  they  true  fossils  of  that  formation  or  subse- 
quently introduced?  and  this  their  condition  might  de- 
termine. 

2nd.  Are  the  fossil  remains  identical  with  the  bones  of 
the  common  mole? 

An  inspection  of  the  remains  themselves  might  convey 
a  solution  of  both  these  questions,  and  we  arc  informed 
that  the  fossils  are,  through  the  kindness  of  IVofessor 
Sedgwick,  about  to  be  sent  up  to  Professor  Owen. 

But  throughout  this  inquiry  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  though  this  quadmped  is  a  denizen  of  the 
earth,  performing  all  its  fXinctions,  with  little  exception, 
below  the  surface,  and  though  we  might  for  that  reason 
be  led  to  expect  the  frequent  occurrenoe  of  its  remains  in 
a  fossil  state,  true  fossil  bones  of  the  mole  have  not 
hitherto  been  described.  The  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  with  regard  to  those  specimens  found  in  the  newar 
and  superficial  strata  is  that  a  burrowing  animal  may  havt 
penetrated  into  those  fossiliferous  be<u  subseauentljr  tc 
their  formation  and  the  deposit  of  their  organized  contenta. 
We  therefore  look  forwaitl  to  Professor  Owen's  opinioo 
upon  the  condition  oT  these  remains  and  tlieir  specific 
distinction  with  much  interest. 

TALUS,  or  TALUT,  probably  from  •  taglio,*  Ital.,  a  cut. 
is  a  term  used  chiefly  by  writers  on  fortification,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  rampart  or  parapet,  to  signify  a  surface  which  if 
inclined  to  the  horizon.  Thus  Uie  upper  surface  of  a  pani- 
pet  is  called  the  superior  talus  or  slope ;  and  that  aurfllee 
of  a  rampart  or  parapet  which  is  towards  the  country,  or 
towards  the  town,  is  called  the  exterior,  or  the  interior, 
talus  of  the  work  (/Ig.  2,  Bastion). 

The  superior  talus  of  a  parapet  is  usually  formed  in  • 
plane  which,  if  produced  towards  the  country,  would 
nearly  meet  the  top  of  the  counterscarp  before  it,  in 
order  that  the  defenders  of  the  rampart  may  be  able  to 
fire  into  the  covered  way  in  the  event  of  the  latter  being 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  their  muskets  being  laid  upon 
that  slope.  Tlie  exterTor  or  the  interior  talus  of  any  work 
of  earth  usually  forms,  with  the  horizon,  an  angle  of  43 
degrees ;  such  oeing  the  inclination  at  which  the  surikce 
of  earth,  of  medium  tenacity,  will  stand  unsupported. 

TAMAX,  a  peninsula,  or  rather  a  dclta-Lsland,  ii  formed 
by  the  main  branch  of  the  river  Kuban,  wliich  empties 
itself  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  small  branch  of  the  same 
river,  which  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Azof  north  of  the  old  for- 
tress of  Temruk.  The  western  or  large  part  of  the  island 
stretches  between  the  sea  of  Azof  on  the  north  and  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  south,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Strait  of  Yenikale,  the  antient  Bosporus  Cinuneriua,  and 
the  Bay  of  Taman.  The  island  resembles  the  open  claws 
of  a  lobster,  embracing  the  Bay  of  Taman.  Its  length  ii 
57  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  22  miles,  but  the  real 
surface  is  far  from  corresponding  to  these  dimensions,  tha 
middle  of  the  island  being  occupied  bv  the  large  Temruk- 
skoi  Liman,  or  Lake  of  Temruk,  and  the  whole  of  the  re* 
maining  part  being  notched  by  creeks  and  ba^^s  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  present  rather  the  skeleton  or  an  island 
than  a  real  island.  The  south-wetitern  part  of  Taman, 
the  antient  peninsula  of  Corocondama  (Pomp.  Mela, 
i.  19;  Strabo,  p.  494.  Casaub.)  presents  a  solid  maM 
traversed  bv  several  ranges  of  fiills  from  150  to  180 
feet  high :  tney  nm  from  west  to  east,  and  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Sennava-Balka  form  a  bifurcation.  One  branch 
runs  between  the  Kubanskoi  Liman,  or  the  lake  formed  by 
the  Kuban  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  and  the  lakeof  Tem> 
ruk,  and  tenuinates  in  a  slip  of  land  which  divides  this 
lake  into  two  unequal  parts.    The  other  brand),  the  direo* 
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f  vhiefa  is  norih-CHt,  fonns  (he  isthmuB  between  the 
f  Teinnik  on  the  east,  and  the  buy  of  Tunan  on  the 
ind  tenninatea  before  it  reaches  the  uthmus  between 
ke  of  Tetnmk  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  north- 
11  part  of  Taman,  or  the  peninsula  between  the  Sea 
of  and  the  bav  of  Tainan,  is  no  less  elevated  sboTe 
a,  but  klthougti  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  munlsnd. 
iMnted  from  the  eastern  hills  by  a  flat  sandy  iath- 
(hieh  seems  to  have  been  covered  by  the  eea  at  a 

not  very  remote  IVom  om"  own  times.  All  these 
re  mere  masses  of  sand  and  pebbles  cemented  with 

The  higher  port  of  them  is  barren,  but  the  slopes. 
le  low  grounds  lietween  them  and  the  sea  or  the 
are  covered  with  soil  wid  fit  for  aj^culture.  They 
lake  rich  pasture-grounds.  The  isthmus  between 
miukskoi  Liman  aiM  the  bay  of  Toman,  and  princi' 
bal  between  the  lake  of  Temmk  and  the  Kubanekoi 
,  have  a  very  pleasant  aspect,  beinjt  covered  with 
at  ftrmbouses  of  the  Cossacks ;  and  on  the  meadows 
■M  numerous  flocks  of  cattle,  some  of  which  are 
lither  across  the  strait  from  the  neighbourinir  coast 
Crimea-  The  eastern  part  of  Taman  is  formed  by 
it  and  narrow  isthmuses,  and  a  somewhat  broader 
at  lowland  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
I.  Hie  whole  of  this  country  is  marshy,  partly 
d  with  pastures  and  partlj;  with  a  luxuriant  ve- 
il of  nuhes  and  reeds,  which,  in  the  neighbour- 
>r  Kol&ua,  as  Dr.  Clarke  states,  attain  a  height 
sixteen  to  twenty  feet.  Everywhere  there  is 
IS'O  between  land  and  water ;  gulfs  become  creeks 
[Its,  creeks  are  changed  into  marshes,  and  as  soon 
a  vet  a  continental  aspect,  the  waters  again  ewal- 
ip.  In  the  rainy  season,  savs  Pallas,  all  this 
r  w  oveiHowed  hy  the  waters  of  the  Kuban,  and  the 
put  <k  Taman  is  separated  from  the  continent  by 
mense  lake  which  extends  from  one  sea  to  the 
but  notwithstanding  the  apparently  overwhelming 
of  the  waters,  the  solid  element  makes  constant 
as,  Ttnu  M.  Ihireau  de  la  Mnlle  is  correct  when, 
'Gtemphie  Physique  de  la  Mer  Noire^'  he  says 

the  lakes  on  the  shore  ofthe  Sea  of  Azof,  which  are 

Led  team  the  sea  only  by  flat  and  narrow  isthmuses, 

!  bacn  bays  and  gtil&,  and  that  the  barriers  be- 

iiiMn  Uid  the  open   sea  are  a  depoiit  formed  by 

miahing  masees  of  mud  and  sand  carried  into  this 

the  Don  and  its  tributary  rivers.     As  to  the  whole 

put  of  the  island  of  Taman,  it  is  also  a  mere  re- 

roduction  of  the  immense  quantities  of  clay  and 

tiieh  the  Sek  of  Aief  and  the  Kiilian  have  depo- 

•fore  the  mouth  of  this  river.    The  western  and 

d  part  however  in  its  whole  geognostical  structure 

I  to  the  opiMsite  continent  of  the  Ciimca,  from 

lUM  apparently  been  separated  by  the  current  of 

iterian  Bosporus.    Two  characteristic  peculiari- 

ter  psrt  are  (he  Sewemaya  Kossa,  a  long 

■>ud  narrow  slip  of  land  which  stretches  fiom 

extremity  of  the  northern  peninsula  in  a 

I         uivction  to  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the 

n  ;  and  the  cluster  of  small  islands,  the  prin- 

vt  which  was   known   to   llie  Byzantines   by 

of  Atech,  which  extend  flrom  Point  Yunaya 

•oi  till  tliey  reach  the  centre  of  the  strMt.     l^ese 

Will  probably  become  a  continuous  land,  and 
ling  ttiie  oppowte  Scwemaya  Kossa,  will  separate 
oit  bay  of  Taman  from  the  Bospoi-us.  Numerous 
craters  are  situated  on  the  nJec    of   the  hills 

the  Bay  of  Taman,  as  well  as  along  the  lake  of 
t.     They  present  all  the  external  appearances  of 

s;  thoueh  the  matter  which  they  throw  out  is 

but  a  thick  mud  of  a  deep  black  colour,  which 

arge  at  irregular  periods.    The  largest  of  these 

w  rttuated  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  north- 

ninaulo,  and  a  description  of  the  most  remarkable 

n  of  it  is  given  by  Pallas  in  the  work  cited  below. 

iTclter  attributes  these  phenomena  to  the  burning 

•xtensive  layer  of  coals,  upon  which  indeed  the 

d  of  Taman  seems  to  repose.    The  appahlion 

!,  which,  on  the  6th  of  September,  17»a.  sud- 

iw  from  the  Sea  of  Aiof,  near  the  coast  of  Temruk, 

menon  which  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by 

of  earthquake,  and  all  the  other  symptoc 
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T^e  Greeks  knew  this  remarkable  island  under  the  name 
of  Eion  (HJwvl,  and  founded  several  colonies  in  it.  The 
most  considerable  of  them  were— Phanagoria,  a  famoni 
commercial  town,  which  contained  a  beautiful  temple  of 
AphroditeofApaturon{8trabo,p.495.  Casaub.)  ;  Kepo», 
or  Kepi,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians;  Hermonassa,  founded  l>y 
the  lonians;  and  Achilleion  :  some  ruins  and  marbles  are 
the  only  traces  that  remain  of  their  antient  splendour.  The 
island  belonged  for  a  long  period  to  the  kingdom  of  Bos- 
porus, and  was  afterwards  conquered  by  Phamaces,  the 
son  of  Mithridatcs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
ages  it  belonged  to  the  dominions  of  the  Goths,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Khazan,  a  Turkish  people,  renowned 
for  their  industry  and  commerce.  It  was  then  known 
under  the  name  of  Tamatarkha.  In  the  tenth  century  a 
Russian  prince  founded  there  the  petty  kingdom  of  Tmu- 
tarakan  ;  the  greater  part  ofthe  inhabilanta  nowever  were 
Tsherkeasians  and  Turks,  and,  from  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Mongols,  the  Tartars  remained  the  only  mas- 
ters of  it.  Numerous  old  tombs  still  attest  their  long 
residence  on  the  island.  They  were  at  last  driven  out  by 
the  Russians,  who  repeopled  the  countiy  with  Cossacks  in 
order  to  defend  it  agamst  the  invasions  ofthe  Tsherkessians 
beyond  the  Kuban.  There  are  now  only  two  towns :  TmiS- 
tarak&n,  the  Tamatarkha  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  Pha- 
nagoria  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  present  town  of  Phanagoria, 
which  was  built  by  the  Russians  on  the  shore  of  the  bay 
of  Taman,  three  miles  east  from  Tmiitarakin,  on  account 
of  its  harbour  being  deeper  than  that  of  the  latter  town. 

(Pallas,  Bemerkungm  aufeiner  Reite  in  den  SUdliehen 
Provimen  tfes  Jiusf  lichen  Reirhet ;  Dr.  Clarke,  Travel*  in 
Ruttia.  The  best  map  ofthe  island  of  Taman  is  contained 
in  the  great  Atlas  of  Russia  published  at  St.  Petewburg; 
the  map  in  Pallas's  Bemerkungen  is  alio  good ;  that  of 
Dr.  Clarke  has  some  interest  fpr  lovers  of  antiquities,  but 
""  far  from  being  geographicolly  exact.) 
TAMA^JDUA.  fAyr-EATER,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6.5.1 
TAMARICA'CE.4.  a  small  natural  order,  'belonging 
to  the  syncarpouB  group  of  polypetalous  Exogens.  The 
species  are  either  shrubs  or  herbs,  having  straight  rod- 
like  branches,  with  alternate  entire  leaves,  resembling 
scales ;  the  flowers  are  in  dense  spikes  or  racemes. 
The  calyx  is  4-5-parted,  persistent ;  the  petals  inserted 
into  the  calyx,  both  with  imbricate  sestivation ;  stamens 
h3T)ogynous,  distinct  or  united,  equal  in  number  with  the 
petals  or  twice  as  many ;  ovary  su])erior,  with  a  short  style 
and  3  stigmas;  fruit  a  capsule,  3-valved,  1-celled,  witn 
numerous  seeds,  which  are  comose ;  embiyo  stiniglit  with 
an  inferior  radicle. 


Hiis  order  is  placed  by  De  Candolle  with  those  which 
have  perigynouB  stamens,  but  there  i*  no  doubt  now  that 
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It  has  hypofl:}'nou8  stamens,  although  closely  related  to 
the  ])erit(ynou»  order  Illecebraceae.  It  has  also  affinities 
with  Portulaceae,  Lytluaceai,  Onagracea*,  and  lleaumuri- 


aceae. 


The  species  are  found  only  in  the  Old  World ;  the 
greatest  number  being  met  witn  in  the  basin  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. According  to  Ehrenberg,the  oitler  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  8th  or  9th  parallel  of  N.  lat.,  and  on 
the  north  by  that  of  50**  and  SS"*,  in  Siberia,  Germany,  and 
England. 

The  plants  of  this  oi-der  arc  innocuous,  and  all  are  more 
or  less  astringent ;  and  their  ashes  after  burning  are 
remarkable  for  possessincf  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
soda.  Myricaria  Germanica  is  recommencfed  as  a  diuretic. 
[Tamarix.] 

TAMARINDS,  Medical  Pronrrties  of.  Of  the  two 
varieties  of  the  only  species  or  this  genus,  the  fruit  is 
much  larger  in  the  East  Indian  than  the  West  Indian. 
The  shell  being  removed,  there  remains  the  flat  square  hard 
seeds,  imbedded  in  a  pulp,  with  membranous  fibres  mnning 
through  it.  In  the  East  Indies  the  pulp  is  dried,  either  in 
the  sun,  and  this  is  used  for  home  consumption,  or  with 
«alt  added,  and  dried  in  copper  ovens,  which  kind  is  sent 
to  Europe.  (Ci-awfurd's  Indian  Archipelago.)  This  sort, 
called  natural  tamarinds,  is  much  darker  and  drier  than 
the  West  Indian,  which  are  called  prepared  tamarinds. 

The  West  Indian  tamarinds  reach  maturity  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  when  they  are  collected,  and  tlie  shell 
being  removed,  they  are  put  into  jars,  either  with  layers  of 
fiugar  put  between  them,  or  boiling  syrup  poured  over 
them,  winch  penetrates  to  the  bottom.  Prepared  tama- 
linds  therefore  contain  much  more  saccliarine  matter  than 
I3ic  others.  According  to  Vauquelin,  prepared  tamarinds 
contfiin  per  cent,  citric  acid  9*40,  tartaric  acid  1-35,  malic 
acid  0-45,  bitartrate  of  potash  3*25,  sugar  2*5,  gum  47, 
vecretahle  jelly  (pecten)  6-25,  parenchyma  3435,  water 
127-53.  Tliis  prepared  pulp  has  a  pleasant  acid  astringent 
taste,  with  a  somewhat  vinous  odour. 

It  presents  an  example  of  one  of  those  natural  combina- 
tions of  gummy,  sacchanne,  and  acid  principles  which  are 
of  such  great  utility  in  hot  climates.  It  is  used  not  only  in 
India,  but  in  Africa,  as  a  cooling  article  of  food,  and  the 
travellers  across  the  deserts  carry  it  with  them  to  auench 
Tlieir  thirst.  In  Nubia  it  is  allowed  to  stand  in  trie  sun 
IjJl  a  kind  of  fermentation  takes  place  :  it  is  then  formed 
xtA.0  cakes,  one  of  wliich  dissolved  in  water  forms  a  refresh- 
ing drink.  In  India  a  kind  of  sherbet  is  made  with  it, 
4lxk1  by  the  addition  of  sugar  it  becomes  a  source  whence 
vineccar  is  readily  obtained.  In  the  fevers  and  bilious 
complaints,  and  even  dysenteries  of  these  climates,  it  proves 
highly  ser\'iceable ;  in  small  quantity  it  acts  as  an  astringent, 
but  in  larger  it  proves  laxative.  Boiling  water  poured  over 
tamarinds  yields  a  drink  which  is  verj'  grateful  in  the  in- 
flammatory complaints  of  our  own  country,  particularly  in 
the  bilious  fevei-s  of  autumn.  An  agreeable  whey  may  be 
nuuie  with  it,  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  tamarind-pulp  with 
two  pints  of  milk.  Tamarinds  are  fretjuently  given  along 
with  senna,  but  they  are  said  to  lessen  its  purgative  pro- 
perty. They  form  an  ingredient  in  the  confectio  sennae 
and  confectio  cassiae. 

In  times  of  scarcity  in  India  the  seeds  are  eaten,  being 
first  toasted  and  then  soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  water, 
Tfhen  the  dark  skin  comes  easily  off;  they  are  then  boiled 
or  dried,  a%cl  taste  like  common  field-beans. 

TAMARlNDU'S,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Reetembr}*ous  division  of  the  natural  order  Lec:u- 
minosip-  It  possesses  the  following  characters:— calyx 
clef>,  tubular  at  the  base,  the  three  upper  lobes  are  reflexed, 
the  two  lower  ones  joined  together,  but  usually  indentate 
At  the  apex;  petals  3,  alternate  with  the  three  upper  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  the  middle  one  cucullate  and  the  lateral  ones 
ovate ;  the  stamens  are  9  or  10  in  number,  two  or  three  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  others,  united  at  the  base,  and 
bearins:  antliers,  whilst  the  remainder  are  sterile ;  the  fniit 
is  a  legume  seated  on  a  pedicel,  I -celled,  compressed,  with 
irom  3  to  G  seeds,  and  tne  valves  filled  with  pulp  between 
the  endocarp  and  ej)icarp,  their  inner  and  outer  lining ; 
the  seeds  are  ovato-quadrate  in  form,  possessing  cotyledons 
unequal  at  the  base. 

There  are  only  two  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  both 
of  which  are  trees  with  abmptly  pinnate  leaves,  bearing 
many  pairs  of  small  leaflets  and  racemes  of  flowers. 

Tlie  Tairanndus  Indica,  the  East  Indian  Tamarind,  was 
the  evxlie**  known  species,  for  a  knowledge  of  which,  in 


Europe,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Arabian*.  Dr.  F.  llami  • 
ton,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Hort»«  Malabaricusi,  remariLi 
on  the  specific  designation  of  this  plant,  that  it  is  *  a  «iJ< 
pleonasm,'  the  fact  of  its  being  Indian  being  referred  to 
m  the  generic  name  Tamar-Indui,  whence  our  v^rd 
Tamarind.  The  Indian  Tamarind  is  distinguisbed  by  iti 
elongated  legumes,  which  are  six  timet  or  more  longer 
than  they  are  broad.  It  is  a  native  of  vanous  district*  la 
the  East  Indies  and  also  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa. 
It  forms  a  handsome  tree  with  spreading  branches  beahnc 
leaves  of  a  light  colour  and  flowers  with  a  stiaw-coloured 
calyx  and  yellow  petals,  streaked  with  red  :  the  filaments 
of  the  stamens  are  purple  and  the  anthers  brown.  The 
timber  of  this  tree  is  very  firm,  hard,  and  heavy,  and  is 
applied  to  many  useful  purposes  in  building. 

The  second  species  is  the  TamarinduM  Occidental it^  the 
West  Indian  Tamarind,  which  is  distinguished  Irom  the 
other  by  possessing  short  legumes  not  more  than  three 
times  longer  than  they  are  broad.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America  and  the  West  India  Islands,  forming  also  a  bnre 
spreading  tree,  with  yellowish  flowent  streaked  with  red 
and  purplish  stamens. 

Tliese  plants  may  be  grown  in  this  country,  by  sowing 
the  seeds,  which  can  be  easily  obtained,  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
when  the  young  plants  obtain  a  height  of  two  or  three 
inches,  planting  tliem  out  in  separate  pots.  For  the  me- 
dical and  dietetic  properties  of  the  tamarind  see  Tama- 
rinds. 

TAMARIX,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the 
natural  order  Tamaricaceae.  It  has  a  4-  or  5-partea  calyx ; 
4  or  5  petals ;  4  or  5  stamens  alternating  with  the  petals, 
united  at  the  base ;  a  tapering  ovary  with  3  stigmas;  erect 
tufled  seeds,  the  tuft  being  composed  of  a  number  of  hain 
proceeding  from  the  apex  of  the  seed.  The  species  have 
generally  paniculated  spikes  of  small  flowers  of  a  red 
colour. 

T.  gallicoy  the  French  tamarisk,  is  a  glabrous  glaucous 
shrub,  with  minute  acute  leaves  clasping  the  stem,  with 
slender  lateral  spikes  of  flowers,  Ave  times  longer  than 
broad.  This  species  is  a  native  of  France,  and  a&o  along 
the  Mediterranean :  it  is  also  a  native  of  the  coasts  oC 
Cornwall,  Hampshire,  and  Sussex,  in  England.  Ehren- 
berg  has  described  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  this 
species,  one  of  which,  the  T.  g.  mannifera^  known  by  its 
glaucous  powdery  appearance,  he  savs,  produces  the 
manna  of  Mount  Sinai.  This  manna  however  does  not 
contain  any  crystal lizable  mannite,  but,  according  to  Mit« 
scherlich,  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  mucilaginous 
sui^ar.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  species  of  this  genus  remark- 
able for  the  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  which  its 
ashes  contain. 

T,  Indira^  the  Indian  Tamarisk,  is  a  glabrous  greem.«»h 
plant,  with  stiif  twic:{;y  branches;  ^ort  ovate  acute 
leaves  with  white  edges ;  elonirated  spikes  of  flowers,  with 
bracts  shorter  than  the  flowers  and  longer  than  the  pedi- 
cels, and  stamens  lonirer  than  the  corolla.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
a  cynips,  which  produce  galls  that  possess  astringent  pro- 
perties, and,  according  to  Dr.  Royie,  they  are  on  tliis  ac- 
count used  in  medicine  by  the  native  doctors  of  India. 
The  same  property  also  renders  them  valuable  in  dyeing. 
Other  Indian  species  of  the  Tamarisk  produce  galls,  which 
are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of  T.  Indica, 

T.  Africana^  the  Afncan  Tamarisk,  is  a  glabrous  glau- 
cous shnib,  with  lanceolate  imbricated  leaves,  with  dense, 
scaly,  simple,  sessile  racemes,  with  ovate  chaflfy  bracts, 
and  a  3-valved  capsule.  This  is  a  native  of  the  sandf 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  found  in 
Mauritiana,  around  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in  Egypt,  and  io 
the  Ixjvant.  It  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  T.  Gal* 
lica^  but  its  flowers  are  larger,  and  bark  darker.  Like  7*. 
Gallira,  its  ashes  yield  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda. 
The  bark,  as  in  most  of  the  species,  is  shghtly  bitter  and 
astringent,  and  has  been  usecl  in  medicine  as  a  tonic. 

T.  Orientalis^  the  Eastern  Tamarisk,  is  a  tree  attaining 
a  heiijht  of  from  10  to  21)  feet :  it  is  glabrous  all  over,  with 
minute,  distant,  sheathini>:,  mucronate  leaves,  with  slender 
lateral  spikes  of  flowers,  and  a  4-valved  capsule.  Thi*  is 
a  native  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  of  the  specie*  of  the  Ta* 
marisk.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  tree  existing 
is  at  Babylon.  The  T,  Chinenttis  appears  to  be  a  variety  ol 
this  plant. 

Nearly  all  tlie  species  are  elegant  and  delicate  sAnibs 
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ifiT  a  prominent  position  in  the  Bhrubbery.  The 
)ecies  do  not  recjiiire  much  care  in  their  cultiva- 
liey  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  and 
propagated  by  cuttings  planted  out  in  the  open 
either  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  where  they  will 
strike  root.  Those  requiring  heat  and  protection 
est  in  a  soil  composed  of  loam  and  peat,  and  may 
propagated  by  cuttings  placed  in  sand  under  a 


ATI  A,  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Puff-Birds. 
Swainson,   in   addition  to  his  description  in  the 
ra/  Illustrations^  speaking  of  these  birds  in  his 
tttion,  says,  that  they  sit  lor  hours  together  on  a 
withered  branch,  from  which  they  dart  upon  such 
as  come  sufficiently  near,  and  that  the   Hermit 
Tonassa,  Vieill.)  have  similar  habits.     [Barbets, 
p.  434;  Kingfishers,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  227.J 
AULIPAS.     [Mexican  States.] 
BOW,  a  province  of  Great  Russia,  is  situated  be- 
l**  3(y  and  55°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  between  39**  40'  and 
S.  long.    The  area  is  24,200  square  miles,  and  the 
on    1,600,000.    It  is  bounded  on  the   north  by 
i-Novgorod,  and  for  a  very  small  distance  on  the 
»st  by  Wladimir ;   on  the  south  by  Woronesh ;  on 

by  Kiasan,  Tula,  and  Orel  (by  the  two  last  for  a 
iJ]  distance) ;  and  on  the  east  by  Penza, 
pvemment  is  a  uniformly  level  country,  without 
ns,  large  rivers,  or   considerable  lakes :   on  the 
ere  are  great  forests  and  on  the  south  extensive 

The  soil  in  the  northern  half  is  sandy,  marshy, 
p :  in  the  southern  part  it  mostly  consists  of  loam 
t  mould,  and  is  fertile  and  productive.  The 
produce  excellent  pasturage,  and  when  they  have 
>u^t  under  cultivation,  make  good  arable  land : 
r  designated  as  steppes  only  because  they  are 
'■  of  wood.  The  river  Oka  enters  the  government 
«an,  but  passes  only  through  one  circle,  where  it  is 
ytheMoKScha,a  considerable  stream  of  which  the 
k  tributary.    The  Oka  runs  northwards  to  join  the 

Another  great  Russian  river,  the  Don,  passes 
a  small  part  of  the  government.  In  the  forests 
north  there  -are  marsnes  which  might   easily  be 

The  mineral-waters  at  Lepetzk  are  celebrated 
ch  frequented.  The  climate  is  temperate  and 
but  colder  in  winter  than  in  Tula  and  Riasan, 
ems  to  be  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  open  plains 
ffards  the  north. 

orthem  part  of  Tambow  has  a  poor  soil,  but 
h  is  very  fertile,  and  this  province  ought  to  be 
country  if  a  better  system  of  cultivation  were 
ed.  In  the  south  the  land  does  not  require  to 
NT,  and  needs  no  manure,  but  acquires  from  the 
>f  cattle  sufficient  strength  to  produce  fresh  crops, 
inerally  yield  from  five  to  ten  fold.  In  the  north 
is  indeed  not  manured,  but  after  yieldiuj^  five  or  six 
ist  be  fallow  for  some  years ;  and  then  it  produces 

to  five  fold.     All  kinds  of  corn  usually  grown  in 

raised,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  millet,  and  buckwheat, 
I  uther  pulse  ;   poppies,  great  quantities  of  hemp, 

S',  flax,  and  hemp  are  cultivated  only  in  some 
orticulture  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  for  though 
e  many  gardens,  only  the  most  ordinary  vege- 
re  cultivated ;  some  hops  are  grown  in  the  gar- 
t  there  is  little  fruit,  and  that  of  the  most  ordi- 
Though  the  forests  are  so  extensive,  it  is 
^ic  northern  circles  that  there  is  sufficient  wood 
md  building.  The  crowTi  forests  supply  timber  for 
ri  in  their  vicinity  the  inhabitants  are  for  the 
ft  carpenters,  coopere,  artd  cartwrights,  or  em- 
n  making  pitch,  tar,  lamp-black,  and  charcoal, 
ding  of  cattle  is  carried  on  to  a  very  g^eat  extent 
ine  pastures  and  meadows  of  the  steppes.  The 
hnn  Tambow  to  Nova  Khopertskaja-Krepost  is 
with  immense  herds  of  oxen  and  horses.  Oxen 
fbr  (Lraught,  and  great  numbers  are  fattened  for 
ion.  Sheep  and  swine  are  bred  in  great  numbers, 
wool  of  tne  sheep  is  coarse :  of  late  years  the 
3  been  improved  by  the  importation  of  merinos. 
J  poultry  suffices  for  the  consumption  of  the  in- 
I :  there  is  little  game,  and  fish  is  by  no  means 
Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  marmot  and 
r.  Great  quantities  of  bees  are  kept.  The  mine- 
M^ts  are  lime,  freestone,  iron,  and  some  saltpetre. 
C  No.  1491. 


The  manufactures  of  this  government  are  unimportant : 
the  peasantry  barely  make  their  own  clothing :  in  some 
parts  they  manufacture  wooden  utensils,  and  agricultural 
implements,  which  they  take  to  the  fairs.  A  great  advance 
has  however  been  made  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
The  brandy-distilleries  are  numerous.  The  export  trade 
in  the  products  of  the  country  is  very  considerable.  The 
principal  articles  are  wheat  (1,200,000  chetwerts,  or  864,000 
English  quarters),  cattle,  honey,  tallow  (400,000  poods,  or 
about  500  English  cwt.),  butter,  cheese,  wool,  hemp, 
iron,  brandy,  hides,  coarse  cloth,  and  wooden  wares.  Pro- 
perly speaking  there  is  no  great  commercial  town.  Tam- 
bow, Selatma,  and  Morschansk  alone  have  some  com- 
merce with  foreign  countries. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russians. 
Tliere  are  some  thousands  of  converted  Tai-tars  and  Mord- 
wins,  and  a  few  gypsies.  These  Tartars  and  ^lordwins  live 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Russians,  but  retain  their  own 
dialect,  and  live  apart  from  the  Russians,  and  generally 
intermarry  with  their  own  people.  The  religion  of  the 
Mohammedan  Tartars  requires  a  different  mode  of  life. 
Among  these  various  nations  the  Tartars  are  the  most 
civilised,  have  the  most  knowledge,  and  the  purest  morals, 
and  enjoy  the  most  prosperity. 

Education  is  at  a  low  ebb.  According  to  Schnitzler, 
only  1  out  of  325  of  the  poj)ulation  receives  any  school 
instmction.  The  only  printing-office  belongs  to  the 
government. 

The  Greek  church  is  under,  the  bishop  of  Tambow  and 
Schazk,  who  has  in  his  diocese  739  parishes  and  6  monas- 
teries. The  Mohammedan  Tartars  have  their  mosques, 
imams,  and  teachers. 

Tambow,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  on  the  river  Zna,  in 
520  44/  N.  lat.  and  41°  45' E.  long.  It  is  a  large  town, 
with  20,000  inhabitants,  and  was  founded  in  1630,  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  Nogay  Tartars.  Scarcely  any  traces 
of  the  antient  fortifications  now  remain.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  to\vn,  which  has  however  been  much 
improved  in  its  appearance  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  Almost  all  the  houses  are  built  of  wood :  tne 
principal  buildings  are  the  monastery  of  Our  Lady  of 
Casan,  in  which  there  are  two  churches ;  seven  stone  and 
six  wooden  churches,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  civil  hospital. 
There  is  a  military  school,  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
nobility  in  1802,  a  seminary  for  priests,  and  a  district 
school.  The  bishop  resides  in  this  city.  The  inhabitants 
manufacture  shawls,  kersey,  sailcloth,  cordage,  and  woollen 
cloth;  and  there  is  an  Imperial  alum  and  vitriol  manu- 
factory. The  inhabitants  carry  on  some  trade,  but  their 
chief  occupation  is  agriculture. 

The  following  are  the  other  chief  towns.  Jelatma,  the 
most  northerly  town  in  the  government,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oka,  carries  on  by  means  of  that  river  a 
very  great  trade  with  Moscow :  it  has  ten  churches,  eight 
of  which  are  of  stone :  the  inhabitants,  6000  in  number, 
have  some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  vitriol,  and  sul- 
phur. Koslow,  situated  on  the  Lesnoi  Woronesh,  has 
above  8000  inhabitants,  who  follow  various  trades  and 
professions :  near  the  town  is  the  convent  Troitzkoi,  where 
a  great  annual  fair  is  held.  There  are  eight  churches,  of 
which  five  are  of  stone  :  the  principal  trade  of  the  town 
is  in  oxen,  salt  meat,  and  hides.  Lipetsk,  on  the  Woro- 
nesh, near  the  north  extremity  of  the  government  of  that 
name,  a  town  with  6500  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  for  its 
mineral-watei"s,  which  were  first  used  in  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Morschansk,  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated on  the  Zna,  has  manufactures  of  linen,  sail-cloth, 
cordage,  and  tallow,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  com,  cattle,  and 
honey.  (RsLssely Geography ;  Stein;  HBrschelman;  Schu- 
bert; Schnitzler.) 

TAMBURI'NI,  PIETRO,  bom  at  Brescia,  in  1737, 
studied  in  his  native  town,  took  holy  orders,  and  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of  theology, 
in  the  episcopal  seminary  of  Brescia.  After  filling  those 
chairs  for  twelve  years,  he  was  invited  to  Rome,  where 
Clement  XIV.  (Gunganelli)  made  him  director  of  the 
studies  of  the  Irish  College,  in  which  situation  he  remained 
for  six  years.  In  1778  he  was  recalled  to  Lombardy  by 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  appointed  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Pavia,  and  at  the  same  time 
director  of  the  studies  of  the  German  Hungarian  college 
in  that  city,  and  also  censor  of  the  press.    In  1795  he  was 
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made  Professor  Emeritus,  with  apendon.    In  1797,  when 
the  French  invaded  Lomhardy,  Tamburini  was  obliged  by 
the  new  government  to  resume  active  duties  at  Pavia,  as 
professor  of  moral    philosophy  and  of  *  jus  naturae/  an 
arduous  tax  in  those  times  of  confusion  of  ideas  and  of 
barefaced  licentiousness.    Tamburini  boldly  fulfilled  his 
duties,  and  effected  some  good  by  proclaiming  wholesome 
principles  from  his  chair.    Shortly  afterwards  his  chair 
was  suppressed,  but  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  lyceum 
of  his  native  town,  Brescia.   When  Bonaparte  assumed  the 
government  in  France  and  North  Italy,  Tamburini  was 
sent  again  to  Pavia  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  of 
•  ius  naturaB  et  jjentium,'  in  which  chair  he  continued  for 
eighteen  years,  till  some  years  after  the  Restoration,  when 
the  emperor  Francis  made  him  again  Professor  Emeritus 
and  praesul  of  the  faculty  of  law  and  politics  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pavia.    Tamburini  was  also  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  the  Iron  Crown.    He  died  at  Pavia,  in  March, 
1827,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  a  few  days  after  the  death 
of   his   brother    professor,    Volta.      His    remains    were 
buried  with  the  greatest  honours,  being  followed  to  the 
grave  by  the  whole   of  the  professors  and   above    six 
hundred  students,  with  marks  of  sincere  respect  and  deep 
regret. 

llie  work  for  which  Tamburini  is  mostly  known  is 
'  Idea  della  Santa  Sede,'  published  anonymously  at 
Pavia,  in  1784.  An  extract  from  the  author's  preface  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  work :  '  It  very 
often  happens  that  to  the  most  common  and  hacknied 
expressions  a  vague  and  indeterminate  meaning  is  attri- 
buted. A  word  was  originally  fixed  upon  to  signify  a 
certain  thing.  The  idea  of  it  was  perhaps  clear  and  pre- 
cise in  its  origin,  but  as  in  the  course  of  time  the  ideas  of 
men  change,  the  word  is  still  retained,  though  people 
attach  to  it  different  meanings.  Hence  obscurity  and 
confusion  and  interminable  disputes  arise,  and  still  the 
sound  of  the  disputed  word  is  kept  up,  without  conveying 
any  distinct  idea  of  what  it  means.  Numberless  exam- 
ples might  be  quoted  of  such  an  occurrence.  For  in- 
stance, in  our  own  times  everybody  speaks  of  the  Holy 
See,  the  Apostolic  See,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  Roman 
church,  which  are  so  many  expressions  signifying  the 
same  thing,  and  which  in  antient  times  expressed  a  simple 
and  clear  idea,  but  which  now  convey  to  the  minds  of 
people  the  most  vague  and  indeterminate  notions.  Things 
the  most  disparate  are  identified ;  people  confound  one 
subject  with  another,  the  see  with  the  incumbent,  the 
chair  with  the  court  of  Rome,  the  court  with  the  church; 
and  from  this  medley  arises  a  confusion  of  ideas  through 
which  every  decree  that  proceeds  from  Rome  becomes  in- 
vested with  the  most  respectable  authority  of  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  of  the  Apostolic  See,  of  the  church  of  Rome — a 
confusion  followed  by  the  most  pernicious  consequences 
not  only  to  local  churches,  but  also  to  the  universal  church, 
and  to  the  Apostolic  See  itself.  In  order  to  support  cer- 
tain decretals  which  emanated  from  Rome,  some  short- 
sighted theologians  have  attributed  to  the  Roman  See  new 
prerogatives  unknown  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church, 
ami  they  have  had  recourse  to  a  supposed  infallibility.  .  .  . 
Other  men  have  contested  these  prerogatives,  and  m  the 
warmth  of  the  controversy  the  real  claims  of  the  Holy 
See  have  been  overlooked  and  forgotten.  .  .  .  One  party 
has  maintained  that,  on  the  plea  of  infallibility,  every  de- 
cision emanating  fn)m  Rome  ought  to  be  received  with 
blind  obedience,  whilst  the  other  party  has  imagined  that 
by  ovedhmwing  the  privilege  of  infallibility  every  au- 
thority ascribed  to  it  can  be  lK)ldly  denied.  .  .  .  Both  these 
extremes  proceed  from  the  want  of  just  and  exact  notions 
on  the  nature,  the  character,  and  the  properties  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  present  work  is  intended  to  establish  these 
notions.  A  little  French  book  fell  into  my  hands,  en- 
titled *  Dissertation  Canonique  et  Historique  sur  I'Autorit^ 
du  Saint  Sidge,  et  les  Burets  qu'on  lui  attribue."  In  the 
first  part  the  author  has  well  explained  the  idea  of  the 
Holy  See  and  of  the  Congre^tions  sitting  at  Rome  ;  and 
in  tne  second  part  he  has  maintained  the  primacy  of  that 
see.  I  have  adopted  the  most  important  principles  of  this 
little  work,  compressing  or  enlarging  its  various  parts,  and 
fitting  the  whole  to  the  wants  of  our  times  and  country. 
I  have  explained  also  the  essential  rights  annexed  to  the 
primacy  of  the  Roman  see,  and  have  given  some  general 
rules  in  order  to  calculate  the  value  and  merit  of  the 
Roman  decretals,  and  to  make  our  own  conduct  prac- 


tically  harmonize  with  the  obedience  which  we  owe  to  the 
authority  of  the  see  of  Rome.' 

At  the  appearance  of  Tamburini*s  work  it  was  atigma- 
tized  as  Jansenistical,  although  the  author  has  not  gone 
perhaps  so  far  as  some  of  the  French  Janaeniirts,  or  as 
Bishop  Ricci  and  his  synod  of  Fistoia.  [JAirsKxim; 
Pnjs  VL]  The  reasoning  is  closely  argumentative,  and 
supported  by  numerous  references.  Several  refutatioDs  of 
it  were  published  at  Rome  and  other  towns  of  Italy.  Hie 
other  works  of  Tamburini  are — 1,  *  Introduzione  aJDo  Studio 
della  Filosofia  Morale,'  Milan,  1797 ;  2,  *  Lezioni  di  Filo- 
sofia  Morale  e  di  Naturale  e  Sociale  I>iritto,'4  rolt., 
Pavia,1806-12 ;  3,  *  Elementa  Juris  Naturae,'  Milan,  1815; 
4,  *  Cenni  sulla  PerfetUbilita  dell'  Umana  Pamiglia,'  Mikn, 
1823  ;  in  which  the  author  reAites  the  exaggerated  notions 
of  indefinite  perfectibility  and  universal  happiness  in 
human  societies.  The  philosophy  of  Tamburim  is  of  the 
Eclectic  kind. 

(Defendente  Sacchi,  Varietd  Letterarie^  vol.  i. ;  Mtffei, 
Storia  della  Letteraiura  lUdiana^  b.  vi.,  ch.  13 ;  Antologta 
di  FirenzCy  Nos.  39,  76.) 

TAME,  River.     [Stafforoshirb.] 

TAMER,  River.     [Cornwall.] 

TAMERLANE.    [Timur.] 

TA'MIAS.     [Squirrels,  vol.  xxii.,  pp.  398,  399,  &c.] 

TAMMEAMA.     [Sandwich  Islands.] 

TAMPI'CO.     [Mexican  States.] 

TAMUL.     [Hindustan,  p.  228.] 

TAMUS,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Dioscoreaceae.  This  genus  is  diomoui, 
the  stamens  growing  on  one  plant,  and  the  pistils  on  an- 
other. The  flowers  are  alike  m  having  a  perianth,  which 
is  6-parted,  the  calyx  and  corolla  being  undistingui&hable. 
In  the  male  flowers  there  are  6  stamens.  In  tne  female 
flowers  the  remains  are  seen  of  6  abortive  stamens;  the 
ovary  is  trilocular ;  the  style  trifid,  with  3  stigmas ;  the 
fruit  a  berry.  This  genus  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lt>a  Ta- 
minia  of  Pliny :  hence  its  present  name. 

Tamus  communis^  the  common  Black  Brionj,  has  un- 
divided cordate,  acuminate  leaves,  and  is  a  ven^  'lommoo 
plant  in  hedges  and  thickets  throughout  Eu»-^.  It  ii  t 
frequent  plant  in  England.  It  has  a  lon^  iwining  stem, 
spreading  in  all  directions,  and  reaching  from  branch  to 
branch  of  hedges  and  thickets :  its  flowers  are  greenuh- 
white  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  hangs  in  bunches 
from  its  trailing  branches.  The  berries  are  likely  to  be 
plucked  and  eaten  by  children :  they  are  not  liowe>*er 
poisonous,  although  the  whole  plant  contains  a  bitter  acrid 
principle,  which  renders  it  unwholesome.  This  acrid 
principle  is  destroyed  by  heat ;  and  as  the  roots  of  this 
plant  contain  a  great  deal  of  starch  or  fecula,  a  whole- 
some and  nutritious  food  may  be  obtained  from  them  by 
washing  and  boiling.  On  the  surface  of  the  roots  arc 
found  blackish  tubercles,  which  contain  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  acrid  principle  than  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  these 
should  be  removed  previous  to  preparing  the  root*  iot 
eating.  The  young  shoots  of  this  plant  taste,  when 
boiled,  like  asparagus,  and  are  eaten  by  the  Moor^  with 
oil  and  salt. 

TAMVVORTH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentarv  borourh 
on  the  border  of  Staffordshire  and  Warwicksnire :  tie 
municipal  borough,  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  the 
town,  and  the  parish,  which  is  far  more  extensive,  havini; 
an  area  of  12,920  acres,  are  divided  between  the  two  coun- 
ties :  the  parish  is  partly  in  the  northern  and  partly  in  the 
southern  division  of  Offlow  hundred  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  and  partly  in  Hemlingford  hundred  in  Warwick- 
shire. The  church  is  in  Staffordshire,  on  which  account 
the  town  is  commonly  described  as  being  in  that  countr. 
Tamworth  is  102  miles  in  a  direct  Une  north-west  of  the 
General  Post-office,  London,  or  129  miles  by  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  to  Hampton  in  Arden,  and 
from  thence  by  the  Birmingham  and  Derby  Junction 
Railway. 

The  town  first  comes  into  notice  in  the  time  of  the 
Heptarchy :  several  of  the  Mercian  kings  appear,  from  the 
date  of  charters  granted  by  them,  to  luive  had  their  resi- 
dence at  Tamworth.  In  the  Danish  wars  a  fort  was  built 
here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder  (a.o.  913  by  hii 
sister  Ethelfleda,  lady  of  Mercia,  who  died  at  Tamworth, 
a.d.  920,  and  Mercia  passed  under  the  direct  dominion  ot 
Edward,  who  receivea  the  submission  of  the  Tamwortii 
man,  aj>.  922.    Shaw  {Hitt.  qf  Staffwrdthire)  ascribes  to 
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da  the  mound  on  which  the  present  roins  of  the 

stand,  but  the  ruins  themselves  are  of  later  date. 

1  ditch,  yet  visible,  called  '  the  Idng's  dyke,*  which 

nds  the  town  on  three  sides,  is  supposed  by  Shaw  to 

yet  greater  antiquity  than  the  time  of  Edward.    In 

xon  *  Chronicle'  the  town  is  called  Tamaweorthige, 

reorthige,  Tamanweorthe,  or  Tamweorthe :  in  other 

t  writings  the  ortho^phy  is  still  further  varied. 

lace  is  not  described  in  *  Domesday  ;*  but  the  *  bur- 

(burgesses)  of  Tamworth,  are  mentioned  in  that 

,  in  the  notice  of  other  places. 

T  the  CJonquest,  the  castle  and  adjacent  territory 

granted  to  BLobert  Marmion,  hereditary  champion  to 

kes  of  Normandy ;  and  afterwards,  on  the  extmction 

male  line  of  his  family  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 

to  the  family  of  Frevile.    The  castle  now  belongs 

-quis  Townshend.    Sir  Walter  Scott  has  enumerated 

irorth  tower  and  town '  among  the  possessions  of  his 

us  Marmion:  but  the  family  had  become  extinct 

efore,  as  observed  by  Sir  Walter  in  the  Appendix  to 

town  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  rivers  Tame 
nker,  just  at  their  junction,  and  consists  of  several 
not  very  regularly  laid  out.  The  streets  are  paved, 
d  not  been  lighted  when  the  Municipal  Boundary 
Issioners'  Report  was  drawn  up  (Part.  Papers  for 

the  inhabitants  were  however  about  to  assess 
jlves  for  the  purpose.  'The  church  is  a  large  and 
me  edifice,  with  a  fine  tower,  and  a  crypt  under 
'  the  church.  Some  portions  are  of  decorated  date, 
me  perpendicular,  and  both  good:  some  of  the 
rs  have  had  very  fine  tracery.     In  the  tower  is  a 

iouble  staircase,  one  from  the  inside  and  one  from 

V,  each  communicating  with  a  different  set  of  floors 

tower.'    (Hickman's    Gothic  Architecture.)    The 

)f  the  castle  are  on  a  mound  close  to  the  Tame  : 
c  of  various  periods,  and  some  modem  buildings 
een  added  to  adapt  the  whole  to  the  purposes  of  a 
n  residence  :  the  castle  commands  a  fine  prospect. 
are  some  Dissenting  places  of  worship  ;  an  cilms- 
founded  by  Guy,  the  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital  in 
rark ;  a  town-hall,  with  a  small  ana  inconvenient 
meath ;  and  two  bridges,  one  over  the  Tame,  the 
tver  the  Anker. 

population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  I83I  was 
fiat  of  the  whole  parish  (containing  several  hamlets 
vnships)  7182.  Some  manufactures  are  carried  on  ; 
J  whole  number  of  men  employed  in  them  in  the 
was,  in  1831,  only  38.  Some  coals  and  brick-earth 
g  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  bricks  and  tiles  are 

TTie  market  is  on  Saturday :  there  are  three  char- 
airs  for  cattle  and  merchandise,  and  several  new 
r  cattle  only ;  some  of  them  held  at  Fazeley  in  the 

The  Coventry  Canal  passes  near  the  town. 

rorth  was  a  borough  by  prescription  ;  but  the 
taving  declined  and  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  cor- 
»ii,  was  incorporated  anew  by  letters  patent  of 

Elizabeth :  the  governing  charter  is  one  of  Charles 

ihe  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  borough  has  four 

I  and  twelve  councillors,  but  is  not  to  have  a 
n  of  the  peace  except  on  petition  and  grant, 
iiimnal  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  had  fallen 
Buse  before  the  passing  of  that  act,  as  well  as  the 
>f  record  :  quarter-sessipns  were  held,  but  for  civil 
es  only. 

worth  first  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign 

:abeth :  it  still  returns  two  members.    The  number 

on  the  register  in  1835-6  was  531 :  in  1839-40, 

living  of  Tamworth  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the 
early  value  of  170/.,  with  a  gleoe-house.  Tnere  are 
parish  the  perpetual  curacies  of  Fazeley,  Wiggin- 
Qd  Wilnecote,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  235/. 

glebe-house),  92/.  and  90/.  respectively :  the  curate 
iworth  presents  to  Wigginton  and  Wilnecote.  There 
K)  in  the   parish  two  chapelries,  Amington  and 

• 

:  were  in  the  borough,  in  1833,  three  endowed  and 
iiflendowed  day-schools,  with  183  children,  namely 
•«^  21  girls,  and  20  children  of  sex  not  stated  ;  and 
y-schools,  with  203  children,  viz.  97  boys  and 
i».  i.a  the  rest  of  the  parish  were  one  infant-school, 
lapported  by  subscription,  with  88  children,  namely 


41  boys  and  47  prls ;  ten  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  96 
hoys,  80  girls,  and  80  children  of  sex  not  stated,  making 
256  children  in  all ;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  288 
children,  namely  150  boys  and  138  girls.  (Shaw's  S^q/"- 
fordshire ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

TANA-ELF.     FTrondheim.] 

TANACETUM,  a  penus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Compositae,  and  the  suborder  CorymbifersB 
or  AsteracesB.  The  involucre  is  imbricated  and  hemi- 
spherical. The  receptacle  is  naked ;  the  flowers  of  the 
ray  are  3-toothed,  those  of  the  disk  5-toothed,  tubular,  and 
hermaphrodite.  The  fruit,  an  achenium,  is  crowned  with 
a  membranous  margin,  or  pappus.  The  flowers  are 
yellow. 

The  most  common  species  is  the  Tanacetum  vulgare, 
common  Tansy.  It  has  bipinnatifid  leaves,  with  serrated 
sections  or  laciniae.  This  plant  is  abundant  in  Great 
Britain  and  throughout  Europe,  on  the  borders  of  fields 
and  road-sides.  It  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  whole  order  Compositae,  which,  in  the  section 
Corymbiferae,  is  combined  with  a  resinous  principle.  It 
is  recommended  and  has  been  extensively  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  emmenagogue  and  anthelmintic.  AJthough 
the  flavour  and  smell  of  this  plant  are  both  at  first  dis- 
agreeable, a  taste  for  it  may  be  acquired,  and  it  has  been 
used  in  cookery  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring  puddings  and 
sauces.  The  young  shoots  yield  a  green  colouring-matter, 
and  are  used  by  the  Fin  landers  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing 
their  cloths  ot  that  colour.  It  is  said  that  if  meat  be 
rubbed  with  the  fi-esh  leaves,  it  will  not  be  attacked  by 
the  flesh-fly. 

TA'NAGERS.  The  genus  Tana^ra  of  Linnaeus  stands, 
in  the  12th  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturcp,  between  Embe- 
riza  and  Fringilla,  in  the  order  Passeres. 

Cuvier  characterises  the  genus  as  having  a  conical  bill, 
triangular  at  its  base,  sligntly  arched  at  its  arete,  and 
notched  towards  the  end :  wings  and  flight  short.  He  ob- 
serves that  they  resemble  our  sparrows  in  their  habits,  and 
seek  for  seeds  as  well  as  berries  and  insects.  The  greater 
part,  he  remarks,  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the 
spectator  of  an  ornithological  collection  by  their  vivid 
colours.  He  places  the  genus  between  the  Drongos  (jE5ato- 
lius,  Cuv.)  and  the  Thruihes  (Turdus,  Linn.),  thus  subdi- 
viding it :  — 

1.  The  Euphonous  or  Bullfinch  Tanagers  {Euphones^ 
ou  Tangaras  Bouvreuils). 

These  have  a  short  bill,  presenting,  when  it  is  seen  ver- 
tically, an  enlargement  on  each  side  of  its  base :  tail  short 
in  proportion. 

Examples,  Tanagr^  violacea,  Cayennensis,  &c. 
2.  The  Grosbeak  Tanagers. 

Bill  conic,  stout,  convex,  as  wide  as  it  is  high ;  the  back 
of  the  upper  mandible  rounded. 

Examples,  Tanagrcp  magna,  atra,  &c. 

3.  Tanagers,  properly  so  called. 

Bill  conic,  shorter  than  the  head,  as  wide  as  it  is  high, 
the  upper  mandible  arched  and  rather  pointed.  • 

Examples,  Tanagree  Talao,  tricolor,  &c. 

4.  Oriole  Tanagers  {Tangaras  Loriots). 

Bill  conic,  arched,  pointed,  notched  at  the  end. 

Examples,  Tanagree  gularis,  pileata,  &c. 

5.  Caniinal  Tanagers. 

Bill  conic,  a  little  convex,  with  an  obtuse  projecting 
tootl^  on  the  side. 

Examples,  Tanagree  cristata,  brunnea,  &c. 
6.  Kamphocele  Tanagers. 

Bill  conic,  with  the  branches  of  the  Tower  mandible  con- 
vex, backwards. 

Examples,  Tanagree  Jacapa,  Brasilia,  &c. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Vigors  on  the  subject  of  this  group 
will  be  found  in  the  article  FRiNOiLLiDiK. 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  the  Tanagrinae,  or  Tanagers, 
form  that  group  which  is  probably  the  most  numerous,  as 
it  certainly  is  the  most  diversified  of  all  those  in  the  com- 
prehensive family  oT  the  Fringillid/e.  As  the  dentirostral 
division  of  that  family,  it  is,  he  observes,  typically  distin- 
guished from  all  the  others  by  the  bill  having  a  distinct 
and  well-defined  notch  at  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible, 
the  ridge  or  culmen  of  which  is  much  more  curved  than 
the  gonys ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  culmen  is  more  curved 
downwards  than  the  gonys  is  upwards :  this  inequality,  he 
further  states,  as  in  the  genus  Ploceus,  very  much  takes  off 
from  that  regular  conic  form  of  bill  so  hignly  characteristic 
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of  the  greater  number  of  the  finches ;  so  that  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two  characters  is,  he  thinks,  perhaps  the  best 
distinction  of  the  whole  fjroup.     Another  peculiarity,  he 
adds,  of  these  birds  consists  in  their  ji^eographic  range;  for 
the  whole,  as  far  as  has  hitherto  been  asceilained,  are  na- 
tives of  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  being  most  abundant 
in  those  regions  nearest  to  the  equmoctial  line.     *Thev 
are,'  says  Mr.  Swainson  in  continuation,  *  in  general  small 
birds,  the  largest  being  intermediate  between  a  sparrow 
and  a  thrush,  while  the  majority  do  not  exceed  the  size  of 
a  linnet ;  some  few  are  even  smaller.      It  is  quite  evident, 
fVom  the  great  strength  of  bill  possessed  by  some,  and  the 
notch  which  is  conspicuous  in  all,  tliat  these  birds  feed 
upon  seeds  and  creepuig  insects  picked  from  the  branches 
of  trees,   for  very  few  of  them   are  ever  seen  upon  the 
ground.    Their  colours  in  general  are  bright ;  and,  in  a 
large  number,  particularly  rich  and  beautiful.    The  little 
birds  forming  we  genus  yi^A/ia,  in  fact,  are  ornamented 
with  the  most  vivid  hues  or  glossed  with  rich  reflections  of 
gold,  rendering  them  inferior  only  to  the  Humming  Birds. 
Some  possess  considerable  vocal  powers ;  and  the  notes  of 
the  subgenus  Eiiphonia^  as  its  name  implies,  are  said  to  be 
particularly  musical.    The  impossibility  however  of  pro- 
viding the  Tanagere  with  their  native  sweet  food  has  pre- 
vented them  from  ever  being  brought  alive  to  the  European 
menageries,  to  which  their  beauty  would  render  them  the 
greatest  ornaments.' 

Mr.  Swainson  then  dwells  on  the  obscurity  which  at- 
tends the  examination  of  this  group,  which  he  states  to  be 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  be  understood  in  the  whole 
circle  of  omitholog}'.  He  points  out,  for  instance,  that  the 
comparative  strength  of  the  bill  is  so  variable  in  the  same 
subgenus,  that  such  variation,  indicative  of  genera  in  other 
families,  is  in  this  no  more  than  a  discrimination  of  sections 
or  species.  Nothing,  according  to  him,  can  illustrate  this 
fact  more  tlian  the  affinity  between  Piiylus  and  Tardivola, 
Looking  to  the  types  of  each,  he  observes,  we  should  say 
that  they  did  not  belong  even  to  the  same  subfamily;  for 
the  bill  of  the  first  is  nearly  as  large  as  in  the  hawfinches 
{CoccothrauJites,  Hawfinch),  while  that  of  Tardivola  is  so 
comparatively  slender  that  it  seems  more  akin  to  the 
Larks  than  to  the  Tanagers;  and  yet,  he  remarks  in  con- 
tinuation, between  these  two  extremes  or  types,  he  had, 
wheii  he  wrote,  before  him  such  a  perfect  series  of  gradu- 
ated forms,  wherein  not  only  the  bill,  but  all  the  other 
subordinate  characters  of  the  two  groups,  progress  in  such 
a  perpetual  and  almost  imperceptible  manner,  that  he  was 
actually  at  a  loss  to  know  where  Tardivola  ends  and  Pitylus 
begins.  The  foregoing  affinity  being  admitted,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  best  ornithological 
"writers  have  placed  it  as  a  genus  in  a  totally  diff'erent 
family,  Mr.  Swainson  next  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  so  rcinai'kable  a  variation  in  the  bill  of  such  closely- 
united  species.  He  first  states  that  neaily  the  whole  of  the 
seed-eating  birds  of  Tropical  America  are  composed  of  the 
Tanagers,  which,  in  those  regions,  supply  the  place  of  the 
»  other  finches  so  abundant  m  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  in- 
numerable small  and  hard  fruits  produced  in  the  American 
forests  are,  he  observes,  the  appointed  food  of  the  Tanagers, 
the  parrots  living  principally  upon  the  larger  nuts,  and  the 
bill  of  the  former  oirds  is  constructed  accordingly.  After 
noticing  the  disparity  of  the  bills  in  the  finches,  taking  the 
common  linnet  and  the  haw^finch  for  example,  he  remarks 
how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  such  diversity  in  de- 
termining crenera:  but  this,  he  obser\'es,  will  not  explain 
the  trreat  difference  which  often  exists  in  the  size  and 
plumage  of  species  which  aJl  writers  agp-ee  in  arranging 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  subgenus;  and  he  takes  the 
restricted  genus  Pitylus^  Cuv.,  as  an  example.  Some  of 
ilie  species  of  that  genus  are  green,  some  black,  others 
grey  ;  and  in  size  they  vary  from  the  dimensions  of  a  spar- 
row' to  those  of  a  small  thrush. 

The  doubts  which,  in  Mr.  Swainson's  opinion,  hang  over 
the  correctness  of  the  views  which  he  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  the  natural  affinities  of  these  birds,  may,  he  says, 
be  said  to  hinge  almost  entirely  upon  his  not  having  been 
able  to  examine  specimens  of  Frtn^ii/a  Zena^  which  has 
certain  peculiaiities  which  lead  him  to  expect  that  it  forms 
the  type  of  one  of  the  principal  divisions  among  the  Tana- 
gers, or  that  it  connects  his  genus  Aglaia  with  Pipillo. 
On  tlio  first  supposition,  F.  Znia  would,  according  to  Mr. 
8v*.iinson,  cunstilute  the  jKVssiigp  from  tlie  true  sj)arrows 
iPyr^i/u)  to  tlic  subgenus  Tana^ia  proper;  while  by  the 


second,  Pipillo  would  stand  intermediate  between  AgUna 
and  Tanagra,  and  thus  constitute  the  rasorial  genus  of  tb« 
whole  subfamily ;  and  this  latter  arrangement  appein  to 
him  to  be  the  natural  one.  He  considers  that  the  two 
typical  groups  or  genera  are  Tanagra  and  P/uFnt9rma; 
while  those  which  he  thinks  aberrant  are  Nemosia^  Agiam^ 
and  Pipillo.  It  was  only  between  the  two  last  of  these 
that  he  had  not  as  yet  discovered  any  affinity  suffidently 
strong  to  justify  the  belief  that  these  five  genera  form  a 
circle  more  or  less  complete ;  the  difficulty  being  how  to 
connect  Aglaia  with  Pipillo.  He  then  talces  a  review  oC 
the  genera,  for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself;  and,  in  the  Synopsis  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
makes  the  Tanagrince^  which  he  places  between  the  Cocdh 
thraustinee  and  the  Fringillina*^  consist  of  the  following 
genera  and  subgenera,  all  of  which  he  characterizes : — 

Tanagrinte. 
Subfamily  Character. — Bui   eaually  conic;   the  upper 
mandible  more  or  less  arched,  and  very  distinctly  notched. 
Feet  formed  for  perching.    Clawi  broad  and  fully  cur\'ed. 

Genera. 
Tardivola^  Tanagra  (with  the  subgenera  Pitylus^  Ta- 
nagra, and  Ramphopis).  Pkeenisoma  (with  the  subgenera 
PhiPnisotnOt  Tachyphonus,  and  Leucopygia),  Nemotia, 
Aglaia  (with  the  subgenera  Euphonia  and  Tama^reUaX 
And  Pipillo  (with  the  subgenus  Arremon).  {Ckusijieaiicn 
of  Biros.) 

The  Prince  of  Canino  (Biids  of  Europe  and  North 
America)  places  the  Tanagrinee  between  the  FringilUnm 
and  the  Emberizinof.  Pyranga  is  the  only  genus  recorded 
as  belonging  to  the  Tanagrintp. 

Mr.  G.  R.'  Gray  makes  the  Tanagrin^e  the  third  sub- 
family of  the  Fringillid€P,  arranging  it  between  the  Coc- 
cothraustina*  and  Fringillinee.  Tlie  following  genera  an 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Gray  as  belonging  to  the  third  sub- 
family : — 

EmberizotdeSj  Temm. ;  Pipilo,  Vieill. ;  Emhemagra^ 
Less. ;  Arremon,\'\e\\\. ;  Cmopi*,  Vieill. ;  Piiylus,  Cuv. ; 
Tanagra,  Linn. ;  Saltator,  Vieill. ;  Spindalis,  Jard.  and 
Selby ;  Ramphopsis,  Vieill. ;  Lamprotes,  Sw. ;  Pyranga^ 
Vieill. ;  Lanio,  Vieill. ;  Tachyphonus,  Vieill. ;  Nemmm^ 
Vieill. ;  Tanagrella,  Sw. ;  Euphonia,  Desm. ;  Calasviza, 
G.  R.  Gray  ;  Stephanophorus,  Strickl. ;  Cypsnagra,  Les«<. 
Mr.  Gray,  with  his  usual  industr)',  eives  the  numerous 
synonyms  of  each  genus.  (List  of  the  Genera  of  Btrdt, 
2nd  edition,  lail.) 

We  select  Nuttall's  description  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager, 
or  Black-winged  Summer  Red-Bird,  Tanagra  rubra,  Linn, 
(subgenus  Pyranga). 

The  male  is  scarlet-red,  with  the  wings  and  notched  tail 
black  :  the  base  of  the  plumage  is  ash,  then  white.  Tise 
female,  young,  and  male  in  autumn,  are  dull  green.  i7>- 
clining  to  yellow  in  the  latter ;  yellow  beneath ;  wings  and 
tail  dusky.  Length  about  six  inches  and  a  half;  alar  ex- 
tent ten  inches  and  a  ha3f. 

'  This  splendid  and  transient  resident,'  says  NutfxH, 
*  accompanying  fine  weather  in  all  his  wanderings  arrives 
from  his  winter  station  in  tropical  America  from  the  Ix- 
ginning  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  extends  his  migrationi 
probably  to  Nova  Scotia  as  well  as  Canada.  With  the  shy, 
unsocial,  and  suspicious  habits  of  his  gaudy  fraternity,  he 
takes  up  his  abode  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest, 
where,  timidly  fiitting  from  ob8er\'ation,  he  darts  from  tree 
to  tree  like  a  flashing  meteor.  A  gaudy  sylph,  conscioot 
of  his  brilliance,  and  the  exposure  to  which  it  subjects 
him,  he  seems  to  avoid  remark,  and  is  only  solicitous  to  be 
known  to  his  humble  mate,  and  hid  from  all  beside.  He 
therefore  rarely  approaches  the  habitations  of  men«  unles 
perhaps  the  skirts  of  the  orchard,  where  he  sometimef 
however  builds  his  nest,  and  takes  a  taste  of  the  early  and 
inviting,  though  forbidden  cherries.* 

*  Among  the  tliick  foliage  of  the  tree  in  which  he  seeks 
support  and  shelter,  from  the  lofty  branches,  at  times,  we 
hear  his  almost,  monotonous  tship-Witee,  tship-tdet^  or 
tshukadee,  tshukadee,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  and  in  a 
pensive  under-tone,  heiehtened  by  the  solitude  in  which 
he  delights  to  dwell.  The  same  note  is  also  uttered  by 
the  female  when  the  retreat  of  herself  and  young  u»  ap- 
proached ;  and  the  male  occasionally  utters,  in  recognition 
to  his  mate,  as  they  perambulate  the  branches,  a  low 
whispering  'tait,  in  a  tone  of  caution  and  tenderness.  But 
besicles  these  calls  on  the  female,  he  has  also,  durins:  the 
period  uf  his  iucubation,  and  for  a  considerable  time  aAer, 
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luslcal  etnun,Tes«mbling  somewhat,  in  the  meHow- 

its  tones,  the  sonic  of  th«  fifing  Baltimore,  The 
to  which  I  have  hearkened  appear  hke  'tthoove 
ail,  'itASicit  wail,  and  'icait,  'vekSwit  vea  wait, 
er  additions  of  harmony,  for  which  no  words  we 
;.  This  pleaang  and  highly  musical  meandering 
lelivered  for  hours,  in  a  contemplative  moud,  in 
2  tree  with  his  busy  consort,  ll'  surprised,  they 
her,  but  soon  return  lo  their  favourite  station  in 
iding  boughs  of  the  shady  oak  or  hickory.  This 
i  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Red-eyed  Vireo 
npass  and  strain,  though  much  superior,  the  'tcail 
ng  whistled  very  sweetly  in  several  tones,  and  with 
1 ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  our  Pyranga  may  be 
lA  as  duly  entitled  to  various  excellencies,  being 
to  the  fanner,  brilhant  in  plumage,  and  harmo- 

Food,  .fc. — The  same  author  describes  the  nest 
I  huih  about  the  middle  of  May,  on  the  horizontal 
if  some  shady  rorest-tree.  commonly  an  oak,  but 
M  in  an  orchard  tree)  as  but  slightly  put  togclher, 
y  framed  of  broken  rigid  stalks  of  dry  weeds  or 
ui-twigs,  loosely  interlaced  together,  and  partly 
I  narrow  strips  of  Indian  hemp  (Apocynum),  sotne 
pasB-leaves,  and  pea-vine  runners  (Amp/iicarpa), 
rail  materials ;  the  interior  being  sometimes  lined 

slender,  wiry,  brown  stalks  of  the  Canadian  cistus 
hemum},  or  with  slender  pine-leaves ;  Ihe  whole 

platted  as  to  admit  the  light  through  Ihe  inler* 
Fne  three  or  four  eggs  are  dull  blue,  spotted  with 
hree  shades  of  brown  or  purple,  most  numerous 
the  larger  end.  As  soon  as  their  single  brood, 
fledged  early  in  July,  is  reared,  they  leave  for  tho 
'nenilly  about  the  middle  or  end  of  August. 
emale,'  says  this  interesting  author  in  continuatiOTi, 
^reat  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  her  only  brood  ; 
in  approach  to  the  nest,  appeara  to  be  in  great  dis- 
.  apprehension.  When  thevare  released  from  her 
meaiate  protection,  the  male,  at  first  cautious  an<l 
now  attends  and  feeds  them  with  activity,  beins; 
er  indifferent  to  (hat  concealment  which  his  gaui{y 
ems  lo  require  from   his  natural  enemies.      Sl> 

to  his  now  interesting  brood  is  the  Scarlet  Tan^i- 

he  has  been  known,  at  all  hazards,  to  follow  fiu- 
ile  one  of  his  young,  submitting  to  feed  it  attovi- 
rongh  Ihe  bars  of  a  cage,  and,  with  a  devotion 
■spair  could  not  damp,  roost  by  it  in  the  branchL'^ 
me  tree  with  its  prison.' 

x)d  of  this  species  consists  mostly  of  wingnl 
uch  as  wasps,  horncis,  and  wild  bees,  the  smallii- 
teetles,  and  other  Coleoptera.  Seeds  are  supposed 
metimcs  resorted  to,  and  they  are  yzTy  IbnJ  i>\' 
ind  other  berries. 

I  August  that  the  moult  of  the  male,  when  '  he 
nhis nuptial  scarlet  for  the  giecnish-yellowliveiy 
male,*  commences.     {Manual  of  Ihe  Ornilkoto^;/ 
niled  Stales  and  of  Canada.) 
i.GRl'NM.     [Tanaoehs.I 
AIS.     [DoN.T 
IBO.     [Po.] 

aiED,  of  Hauteville  in  Normandy,  was  a  feudal 
ho  livetl  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  and 


he  retired  to  his  hereditary  mansion,  where  he 
■or,  and  reared  up  a  numerous  family  of  tweKt' 
'■  three  daughters.  All  his  sons  were  rcmarkablt' 
comeliness,  their  great  strength,  and  their  coiirairif . 
«t,  Serlon,  followed  William  the  Bastard  in  lu^ 
}f  England,  and  the  othei-s  went  successively  Id 
11  fortune  in  Apulia,  where  Rainulf,  another  Nor- 
enturer,  had  already  obtained  the  countship  of 
from  Sergius,  duke  of  Naples.  William,  one  of 
's  sons,  called  *  Fier  1  bras,'  or  strong  of  arm,  becantL' 
'  Apulia,  and  after  his  death,  his  brother  Robert. 
'iskard,  or  '  the  wise,'  became  duke  of  Apulia  auil 
,and  the  founder  of  the  Norman  dynasty  ofSitiiy. 
I,  Two,  History  o^.]  Their  father  Tancred  died  :i( 
reat  age  at  Hauteville.  Traces  of  the  chateau  <>! 
.  according  to  old  popular  tradition,  were  slill 
w  years  since  in  a  pretty  valley  near  Hautevilli', 
•s  north  of  the  lownof  Marigny,  in  the  arrondissi - 
Coutances  deportmcat  of  Ln  Mauche.    (GaulUi^r 
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d'Arc,  Hittoire  des  Conqutte*  de«  Nbrmands  en  Italic,  en 
Sicile,  et  en  Grice.) 

TANCRED.  son  of  Eudes,  a  Norman  baron,  and  of 
Emma,  sister  of  Robert  Wiskard,  duke  of  Apulia,  ac- 
cording to  some  (Gaultier  d'Arc,  Histoire  des  Coiiquele* 
des  Normands  en  Italic,  en  Sicile,  ^-c),  and  nephew  of 
Bohemund,  son  of  Wiskard,  and  prince  of  'Tarentiim  ac- 
cording to  others  (Giannone  and  the  authorities  he  quotes), 
was  serving  with  Bohemund  under  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia, 
son  and  successor  of  Wiskard,  at  the  siege  of  Amalfi,  a.d, 
lOiHi,  when  the  report  of  the  great  crusade  which  was  pre- 
paring for  the  East  determined  Bohemund,  j\ho  was  not 
on  good  terms  with  Duke  Roger,  to  join  the  Crusaders. 
Tancred  followed  him  with  a  vast  number  of  men  from 
Apulia  and  Calabria.  Tlie  exploits,  true  or  fabulous,  of 
Tancred,  in  S^ria  and  Palestine,  have  been  immortalized 
by  Taaso  in  his  poem  of '  La  Gerusalemme.' 

TANCRED,  Sing  of  Sicily.  [Sicilies,  Two,  Hielory  of^ 

TANGENT.  In  the  article  Contact  we  have  given  the 
first  notion  on  this  subject,  which  we  now  resume  in  a 
somewhat  more  general  manner,  annexing  the  usual  de- 
tails of  formuls,  but  without  proof. 

It  is  usual  to  apply  the  word  tangent  to  the  tangent 
itraight  line  only,  on  which  see  Direction  :  generalizing 
the  definition,  it  will  be  as  follows:— Of  all  curves  of  a 
given  species,  or  contained  under  one  equation,  that  one 
(B)  is  the  tangent  lo  a  given  curve  (A)  at  a  given  point, 
which  passes  through  that  given  point,  and  is  nearest  to 
the  curve  (A) :  meaning  that  no  curve  of  the  given  species 
can  pass  through  the  given  point,  so  as  to  pass  between 
(B)  and  (A),  immediately  alter  leaving  the  point  at  whidi 
the  two  latter  intersect. 

To  ascertain  the  degree  of  contact  of  two  curves  which 
meet  in  a  point,  proceed  as  follows.  Let  y  :=  i/tx  and 
i/=<lix  be  the  equations  of  the  curves,  and  a  the  abscissa  at 
the  point  of  contact ;  so  lhat^a=^.  At  the  point  whoso 
abscissa  is  n+A,  the  difference  of  the  ordinates  of  the 
curves  is,  by  Taylor's  theorem. 
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(0'a-V,'a)  A  +  {i,"a~<y'a)  ^  +  C^"'u-f"'a); 

as  to  which,  generally  speaking,  it  will  be  found  that  A 
can  be  taken  so  small  that  the  series  shall  be  convergent : 
if  this  be  not  so,  the  method  of  arrehling  the  series  given 
ihTavlor's  TuEOBEM  must  be  employed.  Now  of  two 
scries  oftheformAA^-l-BA"''"'-!-,...  the  value  of  that  in 
which  m  is  Ihe  grcaterwill  diminish  without  limit  as  com- 
pared with  the  other,  when  h  diminishes  without  limit. 
Consequently,eve[ycurvey=^a:,  which  has  i//a=0'a,  will 
approach,  before  Ine  point  of  contact  is  attained,  nearer  to 
y=ipr  than  any  other  in  which  ^a  is  not  =ni'a.  Again, 
when  ifi'a=\j/a,  those  cases  of  y=4'X  in  which  i/,"a=e6"a, 
will  approach  nearer  to  jj=^x  than  any  in  which  tf/'a  it 
not  =i^'(i ;  and  so  on.  Hence,  to  make  y=Jij?  have  the 
closest  possible  contact  with  y=tt>T  whem=a ; — give  such 
values  to  the  constants  in  y^-^ix  as  will  satisfy  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  equations  i^=i^i,^'ii=i(i'<i.0''(i=f"o.&c. 
consecutively  from  the  beginning.  This  is  a  brief  sketch, 
which  can  be  filled  up  from  any  elementary  work  ;  and  the 
following  are  the  principal  results : — 

1.  When  the  string  of  equations  is  satisfied  up  to 
^    a=^    a,  the  contact  is  said  to  be  of  the  nth  order. 

2.  In  contact  of  the  nth  order,  the  deflection  ^(n-t-A)  — 
^(a-l-A)diminisheswithA  ,  and  vanishes  in  a  finite  ratio 
toil. 

3.  Ln  contact  of  an  even  order,  the  curves  intersect  at 
the  point  of  contact ;  in  contact  of  an  odd  order,  they  da 
not  intersect  at  that  point. 

4.  When  curves  have  a  contact  of  the  nth  order,  no 
curve,  having  with  either  a  contact  of  an  order  inferior  to 
the  nth  at  the  same  point,  can  pass  between  the  two. 

Q.  A  straight  line,  generally  speaking,  can  have  only  a 
contact  of  the  first  order  with  a  curve  ;  and  the  equation 
to  the  tangent  straight  line  of  the  curve  y=if>.r,  when 
x=a,  is  y  —  tpa=(ti'a{x~a).  But  if  it  should  happen  that 
0"fl=O,  ^'"(1  =  0,  Sec.,  up  to  ^  "  a=0,  then  for  that  point 
the  tangent  has  a  contact  of  the  nth  order.  Thus,  at  a 
point  of  contrary  fleTure  the  tangent  has  a  contact  of  the 
second  order,  at  least,  with  the  cur\e. 

6.  A  circle,  generally  speaking,  can  be  made  lo  have  a 
contact  of  the  second  (nder  with  a  curve,  and  the  ei|uattoa 
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of  the  most  tangent  circle,  or  circle  of  Curvaturx,  to  the 
curve  y=^,  at  the  point  x  =  (i,  is 

This  circle  cuts  the  curve,  generally  spealdni^ :  if  not,  as 
for  example,  at  the  vertices  of  an  ellipse,  it  is  evidence 
that  the  circle  has  a  contact  of  some  higher  and  odd  order. 
The  centre  of  the  circle  of  curvature  is  a  point  on  the 
normal,  heing  that  at  which  the  normal  touches  the  evo- 
lute.     [Involute  and  Evolutb.] 

Not  only  is  the  term  tangent  most  generally  applied  to 
the  closest  straight  line  only,  but  frequently  only  to  that 
portion  of  the  straight  line  which  falls  between  the  point 
of  contact  and  the  axis  of  x.  Again,  the  normal  is  a 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  tangent,  drawn  through 
the  point  of  contact :  but  this  term  also  is  frequently  ap- 
pliea  only  to  that  portion  which  falls  between  tne  point  of 
contact  and  the  axis  of  x.  It  is  with  reference  to  this 
limitation  that  the  terms  subtangent  and  subnormal  are  to 
be  understood :  the  first  meaning  the  distance  from  the 
foot  of  the  tangent  to  the  foot  of  the  ordinate ;  the  second 
that  from  the  foot  of  the  ordinate  to  that  of  the  normal. 
The  formula  for  the  subtangent  is  ^-f^'a ;  that  for  the 
subnormal  0aX^a. 

Let  /3  be  the  angle  made  by  the  tangent  with  the  axis 
of  X ;  usually  the  angle  made  by  that  part  of  the  tangent 
which  has  positive  ordinates  with  the  positive  side  of  the 
axis  of  X.  Then  /3,  at  the  point  whose  abscissa  is  x,  is  de- 
termined by  the  equation 

dy  dx  du 

tan  /3  =^ ;  and  subtangent  =  y^,  subnormal  =  y~. 

If  we  take  the  more  general  mode  of  measurement  pro- 
posed in  SiON,  this  equation  remains  equally  true,  ^fow, 
keeping  strictly  to  that  mode,  let  /3  be  the  angle  made  by 
Uie  tangent  with  the  axis  of  a?,  e  the  angle  made  by  the 
radius  vector  r  with  the  axis  of  t,  and  ^  that  made  by  the 
tangent  with  the  radius  vector.  It  will  be  found,  then,  that 
in  all  cases 

de 
fi=/3-e    ,     tan^=rj^. 

Unless  the  mode  of  attributing  signs  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  these  last  equations,  though  alwajrs  considered 
■8  universally  true,  are  not  so  in  reality. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  surface.  The 
mode  of  defining  contact  of  a  given  order  resembles  that 
adopted  with  reference  to  a  curve.  Thus  if  ar=^  (t,  y) 
and  ar=>f/  (jr,  y)  be  the  equations  of  two  surfaces  coincid- 
ing when  x=:a,y=:b,  so  that  0  (a,  A)  =  ^  (a,  6),  then  if 
the  point  be  taken  at  which  arrra+A,  y=6+A,  the  con- 
tact of  the  two  surfaces  is  of  the  nth  order,  when  the 
deflection 

being  developed  in  powers  of  h  and  k  by  Taylor's  Theo- 
rem, shows    no    terms    lower    than  those  of  the  form 

AA" -h  B A""^  A  +  . . .  +  M A».  This  is  tantamount  to  the 
following :  two  surfaces  have  a  contact  of  the  «th  order 
when  any  plane  whatever  drawn  through  the  point  of 
contact  cuts  the  surfaces  in  two  curves  which  have  a  con- 
tact of  the  fith  or  a  higher  order. 

Every  surface  has  at  every  point  a  plane  which  has  a 
complete  contact  of  the  first  order.  If  z  =  <f)(x,  y\  and 
Xt  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  contact,  and 
I',  If*  I  those  of  any  point  in  the  tangent  plane,  then  the 
equation  of  the  tangent  plane  is 

dz  dz 

But  if  the  equation  be  given  in  the  form  0  (a?,  y,  z)  =  0, 
it  is 

dft  dd>  dd> 

In  the  first  case,  the  equations  of  the  normal,  a  line 
drawn  through  the  point  of  contact  perpendicular  to  the 
tmngent,  are 


dz 


dz 


^-^ +  :?:;«-*)  =  ^»  •i-y+:3r«-«)=o. 


dx 
In  the  latter  case,  they  are 


dy 


d<ft    ""*     dffi    ""    dtff . 
dx  dy  de 

The  tangent  plane  may  I.  not  cut  the  surikce  at 
in  a  sphere:  2.  coincide  with  the  surface  thrc  % 

whole  line,  as  in  the  cone  or  cylinder :  3.  cut  the  e, 

as  in  the  case  of  an  hyperboloid  made  by  rerolutiou  m  aa 
hyperbola  about  the  minor  axis  (the  figure  of  a  cotmnoo 
dice-box).  The  criterion  of  distinction  between  these 
cases  depends  on  the  value  of 

d^z      d^       r  d*z  \* 

dF  •  ^  "  \iUdy)  '  **y  ^' 

at  the  point  of  contact.  Imagine  a  plane  to  pass  thronch 
the  normal,  cutting  the  surface  in  the  cunre  (C)  and  t!» 
tangent  plane  in  the  straight  line  (L).  Then^  while  the 
plane  revolves  about  the  normal,  (L)  is  always  tangent  to 
(C).  ^ 

1.  Let  U  be  positive.  Then  (L)  has  never  more  th^n  a 
contact  of  the  first  order  with  (C),  the  surface  nowheit 
passes  through  the  tangent  plane,  and  we  have  ody 
such  contact  as  is  seen  at  any  point  of  a  ^rfieie  or 
ellipsoid. 

2.  Let  U=0.    Hien  (L)  has  never  more  than  a  coirtact 
of  the  first  order  with  (C),  except  when  the  jdane  u  ia 
one  position,  in  which  there  is  a  contact  of  a  higher 
order.    If  U=0  at  the  point  of  contact  only,  and  bcgia 
to  take  value  at  all  adjacent  points,  nothing  more  wodd 
appear  than  in  the  last  case,  except  that  in  one  partiealtr 
direction  from  the  point  of  contact,  and  in  its  oppoaiie,  tbe 
surface  would  seem  to  grow  nearer  to  \he  tangent  pkwf 
than  in  any  others.    But  if  U=0  at  all  points  of  this  sur- 
face, this  approach  to  the  tangent  plane  in  one  paiticalar 
direction  becomes  more  marked:  for  the  surface  tiesoo 
that  plane  in  a  straight  line,  that  is  to  say,  eveiy  tangent 
plane  meets  the  surface  in  a  straight  line  infinitely  ex 
tended  both  ways ;  and  the  plane  is  tangent  to  the  surfire 
at  every  point  of  that  straight  line.  Such  surfaces,  namcfy 
those  in  which  U  is  always  =0,  are  developable,  or  can  be 
unrolled  without  any  overlapping,  rumpling,  or  tearing. 
Cones  and  cylinders  are  instances.     Again,  if  U=0,  not 
throughout  the  whole  surface,  but  throughout  one  jw- 
ticular  line  upon  it,  that  line  will  be  a  plane  curve,  and 
its  plane  will  be  tangent  to  the  surface  at  every  point  in 
which  it  meets  the  surface. 

3.  Let  U  be  negative.  Then  (L)  has  never  more  thaa 
a  contact  of  the  first  order  with  (C),  except  in  two  dif- 
ferent positions,  in  both  of  which  there  is  contact  of  t 
higher  order.  Draw  lines  marking  out  these  two  positions 
of  (L),  and  consequently  dividing  the  tangent  plane  into 
four  parts,  with  four  angles  round  the  point  of  contact. 
In  one  pair  of  the  opposite  angles,  the  sorface  lie*  on 
one  side  of  the  tangent  plane,  and  in  the  other  on  the 
other. 

Again,  as  the  plane  which  revolves  round  the  noncil 
takes  its  different  positions,  the  curvature  of  the  scclioo 
(C)  changes.  The  two  positions  of  the  revohing  plane  in 
which  the  cur\'atures  are  greatest  and  least  (algebraictDv} 
are  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  We  shaJl  not  enter 
into  the  mathematical  formulae  connected  with  this  iub- 
ject,  but  shall  only  endeavour  to  give  a  popular  illu^txi- 
tion  of  this  remarkable  point. 

Suppose  an  eggshell,  unbroken,  to  be  placed  with 
either  vertex  uppermost.  The  descent  vdM  be  equally 
rapid  in  all  directions,  or  the  curvature  at  the  higtieit 
point  of  all  the  verticaJ  sections  will  be  the  same.  But 
suppose  the  shell  to  be  so  placed  that  some  point 
intermediate  between  the  two  vertices  is  uppermoct 
The  descent  will  not  then  be  equally  rapid  m  all  di- 
rections, or  the  curvatures  of  the  verticaJ  sections  will 
not  be  the  same.  The  direction  of  most  rapid  descent 
will  be  at  right  aneles  to  that  of  least  rapid  descent.  The 
tangent  plane  has  here  a  contact  of  the  first  of  the  three 
kinds  above  mentioned.  If  there  be  a  contact  of  the 
second  kind,  all  the  circumstances  are  the  same,  except 
that  the  direction  of  least  rapid  descent  gives,  compaim- 
tively  speaking,  no  descent  at  all  at  the  first  instant.  If 
we  take  a  cylinder,  or  other  d«velopiU)le  suiiace,  and 
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igent  plane  horizontal,  there  is  absolutely  no 
one  direction,  or,  by  going  along  the  tangent 
an  remain  entirely  on  the  surface,  in  one  cer- 
)n,  as  before  observed.  And  the  direction  of 
descent  is  at  right  angles  to  this  direction  of 

case  of  the  third  kind,  suppose  a  saddle  placed 
and  we  take  the  lowest  point  of  the  seat.  The 
ne  then  cuts  through  the  saddle  horizontally, 
ections  there  is  descent,  in  others  ascent,  with 
>ns  in  which  there  is,  compamtively  speaking, 
mt  nor  descent.  The  direction  of  most  rapid 
?h  is  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  seat  directly 
head  or  tail  of  the  animal,  is  at  right  angles 
tion  of  most  rapid  descent.  Mathematically 
le  curvatures  of  the  vertical  sections  are  some- 
ve,  and  sometimes  negative,  and  the  direction 
rest  negative  (or  algebi*aically  least)  curvature 
ngles  to  the  direction  of  the  greatest  positive 
cally  greatest)  curvature, 
nts  connected  with  the  apparent  physical  cha- 
i  tangent,  which  have  been  in  various  places 
iiis  article,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  con- 
mder  the  word  Velocity. 
'NIA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
•aJ  order  Apocynaceae.  This  name  was  given 
u  Petit  TTiouars  to  the  plant  which  produces 
ed  Tanghin  poison  of  Madagascar.   The  genus 

infundibuUtorm  corolla,  with  a  clavate  tube, 
d  throat :  the  anthers  are  subscssile ;  the  fruit 
ith  a  fibrous  ligneous  putamen  or  stone,  which 
I  or  two  seeds.  The  specific  name  T.  veneni- 
^en  to  the  plant  which  yields  the  poison.  It 
saves,  with  erect  branches,  and  paniculated 
vers.  At  the  time  Du  Petit  Thouars  described 
B  stated  that  it  was  closely  allied  to  theCerbera 
and  since  its  cultivation  by  Mr.  Telfair  in  the 
here  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  the 
ita,  and  the  plant  is  now  called  C.  Tanghin. 
;  island  this  plant  attains  the  size  of  a  tree,  and 
wood  which  may  be  used  for  many  kinds  of 
But  the  part  which  yields  the  poison  is  the 
le  fruit.  Although  this  kernel  is  small,  not 
than  an  almond,  Mr.  Telfair  says  that  it  con- 
i  poison  to  kill  twenty  persons.  Its  g!^eat  use 
;ar  was  as  a  means  of  tnal,  the  innocent  being 
le  to  resist  its  action,  whilst  the  guilty  suffered 
luence.  Radama,  the  late  king  of  Madagascar, 
3  of  abolishing  its  use,  but  found  great  diffi- 
ng  so  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the  na- 
Telfair  witnessed  a  sad  instance  of  its  use. 
idama  was  taken  ill,  and  got  well  by  the  use 
but  this  medicine  affected  his  mouth,  so  that 
on  produced  upon  his  *  skid,'  or  physician,  was 
g  had  been  poisoned.  He  therefore  insisted 
ighin  should  oe  administered  to  himself  and 
ints  of  the  household,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
.    The  king  protested  against  the  procedure. 

The  whole  household  were  shut  up  during 
ithout  food,  and  in  the  morning  were  brought 
l1.  The  presiding  *  skid,*  or  physician,  then 
B  Tanghin  bean  to  a  pulp  between  two  stones, 
a  small  quantity  to  the  back  of  the  tongue  of 
lual.  The  effects  varied  in  different  indivi- 
iome  it  produced  vomiting,  and  the  poison  be- 
from  the  stomach,  they  recovered.  In  others 
were  brought  on  with  violent  efforts  at  vomit- 
oon  destroyed  Ufe.  (^Botanical  Magazine,  fol. 

R.     [Marocco.] 
J.     [Sea-Weeds.] 

'  is  the  historical  name  of  a  country  in  Asia, 
lies  the  centre  of  the  eastern,  more  extensive, 
evated  table-land  of  that  continent  [Asia,  vol. 
irhere  a  nation,  which  originally  inhabited  Tibet, 
led  Tang,  founded  an  empire  in  the  seventh 
ich  was  very  powerful  for  a  long  time,  and  was 
by  Grenghis  Khan  in  1227.    The  country  still 

name  of  Tangut,  though  at  present  a  part  of 
rated  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Kansi,  whilst 
a(     ly  in  possession  of  two  Mongol  nations, 

iros  and  the  Torbod  Mongols. 
jrJers  on  China  Proper  on  tne  north-west,  ex- 

een  33*  and  42°  N.  lat,  and  between  94"  and 


lar  E.  long.  To  the  south  of  it  is  Tibet ;  to  the  west  Chi- 
nese Turkistan,  or  the  government  of  Thian-Shan  Nanlu ; 
and  to  the  north  Mongolia,  of  which  also  a  portion  is  in- 
cluded within  the  lately  erected  province  of  Kansi.  As  the 
boundary-lines  of  the  country  are  not  politically  deter- 
mined, it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  area. 

The  southern  portion  of  Tangut,  or  that  which  lies  south 
of  38°  N.  lat.,  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  tracts  on  the 
globe,  and   extends  over  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Hoang-ho  and  the  basin  of  the  Jake  of  Khookhoo-nor. 
Along  its  southern  border  there  is  a  very  elevated  range, 
which  divides  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers  Hoang-3io 
and  Yan-tse-kiang,  and  is  called  the  Bayan  Khara  range. 
[Bayan  Khara  Mountains.]    Another  elevated  range 
traverses  the  country  in  the  same  direction  from  east  to 
west  near  38°  N.  lat.    This  range  rises  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho  north  of  the  town  of  Lan- 
tcheou,  and  in  its  eastern  part  is  called  Kilian  Shan ;  but 
farther  west  it  takes  the  name  of  Nan  Shan  (or  Southern 
Chain).     It  rises  to  a  great  elevation,  especially  towaids  the 
west,  where  man)r  of  their  summits  are  covered  \?ith  snow  and 
united  by  extensive  glaciers.    This  mountain-chain  is  sun- 
posed  to  be  connected  with  the  Kuenluen  range  near  92°  E. 
long.    Tliese  two  ranges  above  mentioned  occupy  a  great 
portion  of  the  country  between  33°  and  38°  N.  lat.,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  filled  up  by  a 
third  range,  which  connects  these  two  ranges,  and  extends 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  being  on  the  north  united  to 
the  Nan  Shan,  and  on  the  south  to  the  Bayan  Khara  Moun- 
tians.    This  chain  bears  the  name  of  Sine  Shan,  or  Snowy 
range,  on  account  of  the  numerous  summits  which  rise 
above  the  snow-line.    The  river  Hoang-ho  breaks  through 
this  range,  but  the  huge  rocky  masses  compel  the  river  to 
make  a  great  bend  towards  the  west  between  34°  and  36® 
N.  lat.,  and  the  circuit  which  the  river  makes  shows  the 
immense  extent  of  these  masses  of  rock.    In  this  part  of 
its  course  the  river  is  said  to  be  hemmed  in  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, so  that  no  communication  can  be  established  along 
the  banks.    Its  course  above  this  bend  is  very  imper- 
fectly known,  and  the  fabulous  accounts  of  its  sources  show 
that  they  have  never  been  visited  even  by  Chinese  geo- 
graphers.   The  river  enters  a  wide  valley  by  a  narrow 
gorge  formed  by  two  very  elevated  mountains  a  Uttle 
above  the  town  of  Ho-cheou  (36°  N.  lat.  and  102"  E. 
long.').    At  the  opening  of  this  gorge  is  a  fortress,  called 
Tsy-shy-kuan. 

Tangut  is  separated  from  China  Proper  by  a  fourth 
range,  the  mountains  of  Sifan,  which  run  south  and  north, 
being  connected  at  their  southern  extremi^  with  the 
Bayan  Khara  Mountains  and  the  Sine  Shan  by  an  exten- 
sive mountain-knot,  which  is  in  the  country  formerly  called 
Sifan,  whence  the  chain  has  obtained  its  name.  Though 
this  range  is  less  elevated  than  the  Sine  Shan,  it  rises  m 
several  places  above  the  snow-line,  and  occupies  a  con- 
siderable width.  It  is  supposed  to  terminate  near  the 
banks  of  the  Hoang-ho,  a  few  miles  south  of  38°  N.  lat. 
Opposite  to  it  and  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  river  rises 
another  chain,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  mountains  of  Sifan ;  but  this  range,  which  con- 
tinues along  the  western  bank  of  the  river  as  far  north  as 
42°  N.  lat.,  rises  only  to  a  moderate  elevation,  and  is 
stated  to  occupy  in  many  places  only  three  or  four  miles 
in  width :  it  is  called  Hoiang  Shan,  and  slopes  on  the 
west  down  into  the  steppe  of  the  Oloth  Tshoros.  This 
range  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  ranges  of  Tangut 
by  being  thickly  wooded  on  its  eastern  declivity. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  countries  enclosed  by  these 
mountain  masses  is  fit  for  cultivation.  It  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  cultivation  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Hoang-ho  above  the  fortress  of  Tsy-diy-Luan.  Below  that 
place  and  as  far  as  Lan-tcheou,  the  valley  is  wider,  and 
narrow  tracts  along  the  banks  of  the  river  are  cultivated 
and  fertile.  This  part  of  the  valley  is  compared  with  that 
of  the  Adige  in  Tyrol.  Farther  down,  and  as  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ning-hia,  a  town  built  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  Hoang-ho,  at  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Ho- 
iang Shan  (38°  32^^.  lat.),  the  valley  has  not  been  visited 
by  Europeans.  At  this  place  the  river  runs  in  a  wide  valley 
which  has  been  rendered  fertile  by  numerous  canals,  which 
are  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  in  which  rice  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  There  are  also  numerous  plantations 
of  fruit-trees.  The  soil  contains  much  saltpetre.  The  town 
of  Ning-hia,  the  antient  capital  of  Tangut,  is  of  consider^ 
able  extent,  being  fifteen  li  (equal  to  five  miles)  in  dr- 
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ciiit.  It  has  some  very  pfood  manufactures  of  carpets  and 
paper,  and  a  considerable  commerce  with  the  nomadic 
tribes  who  wander  al^out  in  the  country  west  of  the  Holang 
Shan.  Below  the  town  of  Ning-hia  the  valley  of  the 
Hoang-ho  grows  wider,  as  the  range  of  the  Holang-shan  re- 
tires farther  west,  but  its  fertility  decreases.  About  eighteen 
miles  from  Ning-hia  the  canals  cease  and  no  rice  is  cul- 
tirated.  Other  grain  is  still  grown  about  30  miles  farther 
north,  where  the  country  gradually  changes  into  a  sandy, 
arid  desert,  interspersed  with  hills,  swampy  tracts,  and 
pa^ures. 

The  lateral  valley  of  Si-ning-tcheou  opens  to  the  Hoang- 
ho  from  the  west  above  the  town  of  Lan-tchcou  between 
the  Kilian  Shan  and  the  most  elevated  portion  of  theSiue 
Shan.  Tlie  valley  is  not  extensive,  but  appears  to  be  fer- 
tile :  it  contains  the  town  of  Si-ning-tcheou,  which  is  not 
quite  as  large  as  Ning^hia,  but  a  much  more  commercial 

1>lace,  as  the  road  which  connects  northern  China  with 
[Ilassa  in  Tibet  passes  through  it.  This  road  leads  from 
Si-ning-tcheou  westward  over  a  chain  to  the  lake  of 
Khookhoo-nor,  which  is  of  great  but  unknown  extent.  It 
is  an  alpine  lake  enclosed  by  high  mountains,  and  has  no 
outlet.  The  remainder  of  the  road  lies  partly  over  nu- 
merous large  mountain-masses,  furrowed  only,  by  narrow 
glens  and  ravines,  and  partly  over  rocky  and  sand^  table- 
lands, and  the  whole  is  described  as  a  desert,  in  which  only 
a  small  number  of  nomadic  mountaineers  are  met  with,  and 
where  the  traveller  for  forty  days'  journey  finds  no  other 
accommodation  than  the  tents  of  the  poor  mountaineers. 
In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  the  road,  as  it  appears,  is  much 
travelled,  and  the  bazars  of  Si-ning-tcheou  are  well  pro- 
vided with  provisions  and  articles  of  luxury.  Even  coffee 
and  dates  may  be  got  there.  This  town  is  also  the  dep5t 
of  the  Turkisn  rhubarb,  which  grows,  as  it  appears,  only  on 
the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Sine  Shan  and  Kilian 
Shan,  and  is  sent  from  Si-ning-tcheou  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Before  the  commerce  between  China  and  Siberia 
was  established,  this  article  was  brought  to  Europe  through 
Turkistan,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  and  tnerefore  is  still  called 
Turkey  rhubarb,  though  at  present  it  comes  through 
Kiachta  and  Russia.  When  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  sent 
to  these  countries  by  the  emperor  Kan^-hi,  were  at  Si- 
ning-tcheou,  they  were  astonished  at  seeing  the  quantity 
of  rhubarb  which,  during  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
vember, was  daily  brought  from  the  adjacent  mountains 
to  the  town. 

The  northern  part  of  Tangut,  with  the  exception  of  the 
valley  of  the  Hoang-ho,  is  occupied  by  a  wide  desert  plain, 
which  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  €fobi.  [Gtobi,  vol.  xi., 
p.  280.]  The  steep  declivities  of  the  Kilian  and  Nan  Shan 
nowever  do  not  come  close  to  the  desert,  but  are  separated 
from  it  by  a  hilly  tract  from  30  to  50  miles  wide,  which 
contains  some  extensive  tracts  fit  for  cultivation,  and 
in  which  some  large  towns  have  been  built,  as  the  great 
commercial  route  which  connects  China  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Asia  runs  longitudinally  through  this 
hilly  tract,  and  is  confined  to  it  by  the  extensive  sandy 
desert  on  the  north,  and  the  still  less  practicable  mountain- 
desert  which  bounds  it  on  the  soutn.  According  to  our 
best  information,  the  ranges  of  the  Kilian  Shan,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Nan  Shan,  are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and 
one  would  imagine  that  they  give  origin  to  rivers  which 
bring  down  a  great  volume  of  water,  but  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  volume  of  water  is  very  moderate :  a  part  of  it 
is  consumed  in  irrigating  the  adjacent  fields,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  absorbed  by  the  sandy  soil,  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  plain,  alter  having  left  the  hilly  tract.  This  evidently 
shows  that  the  water&ed  of  the  mountains  must  be  at  a 
very  moderate  distance  from  the  Qohi,  The  surface  of 
the  hilly  tract  consists  of  an  alternation  of  high  lands  and 
of  depressions,  running  from  the  mountains  northward  to 
the  border  of  the  desert.  The  high  lands  are  of  considera- 
ble extent,  their  upper  surface  broken  and  rocky,  and  only 
occasionally  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth  unfit  for  the 
growth  of  trees.  In  general  the  rocks  are  bare.  The  de- 
pressions between  these  high  grounds  are  less  extensive, 
out  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility  where  they 
are  irrigated.  Even  in  those  parts  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  irrigation,  they  are  chiefly  cultivated*  To  protect 
this  hilly  region,  and  the  great  commercial  road  which 
runs  through  it,  against  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Gobi,  the 
Chinese  have  continued  the  Great  Wall  along  its  northern 
border  westward  to  98*  E.  long.,  and  along  the  wall  are 
built  the  fortreaet  which  protect  the  line  ud  the  towm 


through  which  the  road  runs.  The  roed  letret  tlie  TiQey 
of  the  Hoang-ho  at  the  town  of  Lan-tcheou  [Chi!«a,  vol 
vii.,  p.  80],  the  capital  of  Kansi,  and  runs  in  a  north-north* 
west  direction  over  a  stony  and  hilly  countiv  to  the  ttma 
of  Liang-tcheou,  a  considerable  place,  of  which  however 
nothing  is  reported,  except  that  the  district  in  which  it  m 
situated  is  fertile,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  vilUgck 
From  Liang-tcheou  the  road  runs  north-west  to  Kan-tcheott- 
foo,  a  large  and  well-built  town,  which  has  many  roanu&c* 
tures  of  woollen  stuffs  and  felts,  which  articles  are  in  great 
demand  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Oloih  Tshwo^ 
who  inhabit  the  contiguous  part  of  tlie  Gobi,  and  brini^  to 
the  place  their  wool,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  It  receives 
also  large  quantities  of  rhubarb  fit>m  the  Kilian  Shaa. 
From  Kan-tcheou-foo  the  road  continues  in  a  north-veit 
direction  to  So-tcheou,  a  large  and  well  fortified  tam% 
with  numerous  bazars,  well  provided  with  p|rovisioQs  aad 
manufactured  articles.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  Ke- 
tions,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Chinese,  and  the 
other  by  the  foreign  merchants  from  Bokhara  and  Tnrkif- 
tan.  The  latter  is  divided  from  the  former  by  a  aepualt 
wall,  the  gates  of  which  are  shut  at  night :  m  other  re- 
spects foreigners  do  not  experience  any  different  treat- 
ment from  natives.  As  So-tcheou  is  the  last  larft 
place  through  which  the  caravans  paas  before  they  enter 
the  desert  between  Tangut  and  Thian-shan-nahr :  the 
commerce  is  very  great,  especially  in  provisions.  Aboet 
50  or  60  miles  west  of  So-tcheou  is  the  most  weetem  ntc 
of  the  Great  Wall,  called  Kia-yu-kooan,  or  the  gate  oftiit 
You-stone  (jasper),  through  which  the  caravans  pe«  ti 
enter  the  desert  of  Han-hai,  which  must  be  travened  ii 
order  to  reach  Hami  in  Thian-Shan-Nanlu.  The  Uyit-iiiea- 
tioned  town  is  960  li,  or  320  miles,  from  the  gate  of  Kia- 
yu-kooan,  and  that  is  the  width  of  the  Gobi  ^  this  places 
which  is  considered  the  narrowest  part  of  it. 

The  towns  hitherto  noticed  lie  along  the  great  caisfae- 
road,  but  farther  west  the  Chinese  geographers  nentifli 
other  places  of  importance.  The  largest,  as  it  seemi.  if 
Ngan-si-foo,  a  town  of  tlie  first  rank,  and  the  capital  of  the 
whole  district.  North-west  of  it,  and  on  the  bolder  of  the 
desert,  is  the  town  of  Yu-men-kiang,  which  is  buiH  neir 
a  pass  between  hi^h  hills,  through  which  a  road  kadi 
northward  to  Hami,  of  which  we  have  no  infonnatioa. 
South-west  of  Ngan-si-foot  are  the  towns  of  Toong-hoouf- 
kiang,  ftid  Sha-tcheou.  The  last-mentioned  place,  wfaoH 
name  means  Sandtown,  seems  to  be  the  last  inhabited  place 
towards  the  west.  It  has  not  been  visited  by  Europraai^ 
except  by  Marco  Polo,  who  describes  it  as  rather  a  large 
place  :  he  says  that  the  inhabitants  live  on  the  produce  of 
their  fields  and  orchards,  and  have  little  commerce.  Froa 
his  account,  and  that  of  a  Chinese  traveller,  it  is  evident 
that  two  roads  run  north-west  and  west  from  this  place. 
Marco  Polo  reached  it  after  traversing  the  desert  of  Lop, 
by  a  thirty  days*  journey,  having  departed  from  the  town 
of  Lop,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  tne  lake  of  tlie  saiae 
name.  The  intermediate  tract  was  mostly  covered  witli 
sand,  but  in  some  ))laces  the  soil  consisted  of  tmrc  and 
broken  rocks.  A  Chinese  traveller  departing  from  Sha- 
tcheou,  and  taking  the  western  route,  seems  to  have  tn- 
versed  a  still  worse  country,  until  he  reached  the  town  of 
Khotan.     [Thian-Shan-Nanlu.I 

That  portion  of  the  Crobi  which  lies  north  of  the  Great 
Wall  contains  many  tracts  which  are  covered  with  grt«, 
and  supply  pasture  to  the  Oloth  Tshoros,  but  others  ht« 
a  sandy  or  stony  soil,  and  are  quite  barren.  In  fome 
places  there  are  extensive  swamps,  especially  where  the 
rivers  are  lost,  which  descend  from  the  KiUan  Sinan,  amoof 
which  the  Etzina  probably  runs  more  than  200  miles.  But 
the  Han  Hai,  or  that  portion  which  lies  between  the  gait 
of  Kia-yu-kooan  and  Hami,  is  nearly  uninhabited,  as  water 
is  rarely  met  with,  and  the  grassy  tracts  are  still  less  fie- 

2uent.  The  sand  with  which  the  surface  is  covered  is  rtif 
ne,  and  frequently*  raised  into  the  air  by  strongwinds. 
Our  information  respecting  the  climate  ofTangut  if 
very  scanty.  The  cold  in  winter  is  intense,  and  lasts  for 
several  months.  The  Jesuits  found  the  Hoang-ho  near 
40*  N.  lat.,  at  the  end  of  November,  covered  with  thick 
ice,  so  that  the  caravan  was  able  to  paas  over  it,  though 
the  river  was  more  than  300  yards  wide.  At  Ning-hia  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  was  experienced  in  the  middle  of  April 
In  summer  the  heat  U  great,  but  much  less  than  in  the 
low  countries  of  China;  tiie  climate  is  considered  ai 
extremely  healthy. 
We  are  no  better  ao|uaiiited  with  the  productiooi  of 
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Fangut.  Every  kind  of  grain  is  grown  in  the  few  tracts 
irhoie  soil  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and  rice  is  raised  where 
irrigation  is  practicable.    The  nomadic  nations  have  nu- 

tx)ii8  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  cattle,  and  large  flocks 
n  sheep  and  goats.  In  the  mountain-region  is  found  the 
rak  or  mountain-cow,  whose  tail  gives  the  chowry.     It  is 

1  for  riding  as  a  saddle-horse.    In  the  desert  are  nu- 

ivild  animals,  such  as  wild  hogs,  deer,  the  argali, 

— 1  iiares.     It  is  also  said  that  in  the  woods  of  the  Holang 

n  there  are  wild  horses.  Wild  cattle  are  found  on  the 
icciivity  of  the  Kilian  Shan.  No  mines  are  worked.  In 
he  desert  som«  extensive  tracts  are  covered  with  agates, 
x^melians,  and  other  precious  stones,  which  are  collected 
yy  the  nomadic  tribes  and  sent  to  China. 

The   inhabitants  of  Tangut  are  a  very  mixed  race. 
Ho       1   tribes  inhabit  the*  Gobi,  and  occupy  also  the 

uui^iin-ranges  north  of  Lake  Khookoo-nor,  but  the 

taineers  who  are  in  possession  of   the  mountain- 

cjgxuii  south  of  Lake  Khookoo-nor,  derive  their  origin 

rom  Tibet.     It  is  even  supposed  that  in  this  part  there 

nay  still  exist  small  tribes  of  the  Miotse  and  Yuet-shi,  who 

considered  as  the  aborigines  of  this  region,  but  have 
I  nearly  exterminated  by  the  wars  with  their  neigh- 
Hmra  the  Mongols  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet.  It  is  not 
nown  if  that  Turkish  nation  which  is  called  Sobko,  and 
rhich  inhabits  the  western  part  of  the  Kuen-luen  moun- 
kins  [TraBT],  extends  over  the  western  districts  of  Tangut. 
he  amcultural  population  is  mostly  composed  of  Chinese 
lid  their  descendants,  among  whom  a  small  number  of 

lies  of  Turkish  origin  are  settled.  But  in  the  towns 
—  iiumber  of  Turkish  settlers  seems  to  be  considerable. 

Y  are  Mohammedans,  and  there  are  mosques  in  the 

:er  towns  of  Tangut,  especially  in  those  which  lie 

0  '  the  caravan  road.  All  the  other  inhabitants  are 
iiuvihists.  In  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  there  were  also 
estori&n  Chiiatians  in  the  towns,  but  they  have  disap- 

HU\;d. 

The  Chinese  emperors  subjected  the  country  of  Tangut 
x)bab\y  during  the  dynasty  of  Han,  shortly  before*  the 
irth  of  Christ,  and  maintained  their  authonty  over  this 
id  the  countries  fafther  west  to  the  eighth  century,  in 
fitc  of  their  long  protracted  wars  with  the  Hiongnu,  a 
orkish  nation  which  then  was  in  possession  of  tlie  desert 
Mth  of  Tangut.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
ley  extended  their  dominion  even  over  Western  Turkistan 
» the  eastern  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  But  in  the  eighth 
sntury  Tangut  was  occupied  by  a  nation  of  Tibetan 
rigin,  which  founded  in  these  parts  the  empire  of  Thufan ; 
nd  though  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Chinese,  and  some 
*urkish  tribes,  their  allies,  in  the  ninth  century,  the 
Ibetans  erected  in  the  following  century  the  empire  of 
'angut  or  Hia,  which  maintained  its  power  till  it  was  de- 
troy  ed  by  Genghis  Khan,  in  1227,  and  by  its  overthrow 
he  conqueror  opened  to  his  countrymen  the  road  to  China, 
>i  which  they  took  possession  a  few  years  afterwards.  With 
he  downfall  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mongols  (1341),  the  best 
)art  of  Tangut  remained  under  the  s>^'ay  of  the  empgrors 
)f  the  d3rna^y  of  Ming,  though  the  Mongols  after  their 
^treat  from  China  had  occupied  the  northern  and  more 
iesert  portion  of  it,  whei*e  they  maintained  their  indepen- 
ience  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  wars 
>f  the  Galdan  of  the  Oloth  [Song aria,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  245], 

1  tribe  of  the  Oloth  Mongols  expelled  the  Khalkas  from 

country  west  of  the  lloang-ho,  and  took  possession  of 

n.    But  titer  the  defeat  of  the  Goldan,  they  submitted  to 

Chinese  emperor  in  1690,  and  since  that  time  the 

le  of  Tangut  nas  been  annexed  to  China.  The  Chinese 

is  very  assiduous  in  promoting  agriculture  in 

KUi.  auiu  in  increasing  the  agricultural  and  commercial 

ju]  this  being  considered  the  most  efficacious  mode 

it  ki      uuiug  the  nomadic  tribes  which  inhabit  the  northern 

^em  districts  of  Tangut.    To  give  to  its  measures 

■      stability  and  to  forwani  their  extension,  it  has  con- 

crtkru  die  greater  part  of  Tangut,  with  some  of  the  ad- 

«     itries,  into  a  province  of  China  Proper,  under 

of  Kansi.      (Du  Halde's  History  of  China; 

r*  t:„-dkunde  von  Asien^  vol.  i.) 

M^       ORE,  a  district  in  Southern  Hindustan,  was  formerly 

I        I  independent  kingdom  or  principality,  and  though 

ler  British  superintendence,  is  still  governed  by  its 

A  he  district  is  included  in  the  province  of  the  Car- 

i  and  presidency  of  Madras :  it  is  Dounded  on  the  east 

7       Bay  of  Ben^,  and  extends  iiom  Point  Calymere, 

P.  C^  No.  1492. 


l(f  18'  N.  lat.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coleroon,  ir  25'  N. 
lat.  To  the  north  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Coleroon 
and  the  district  of  Trichinopoli ;  and  to  the  south  and  west 
by  the  sea  and  the  tcrritoiy  of  the  Poly  gars. 

The  river  Cavery,  near  Trichinopoli,  separates  into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  northern  is  called  the  Coleroon, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  north  of  Devicotta ; 
the  southern  branch  retains  its  name  of  Cavery.  These 
two  streams  however,  after  flowing  about  twenty  miles  at 
some  distance,  again  approach  each  other,  and  are  only 
prevented  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  from  re-uniting  and 
discharging  the  whole  river  by  the  channel  of  the  Coleroon. 
To  prevent  this  junction  large  mounds  have  been  formed, 
and  are  kept  in  repair  at  a  considerable  expense.  The 
Cavery,  thus  separated  from  the  Coleroon,  flows  through 
the  flat  territory  of  Tanjore,  and  divides  into  a  number  of 
smaller  streams,  which  are  conducted  into  reservoirs  and 
canals  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  :  by  this  means  nearly 
the  whole  district,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  sandy 
desert,  is  rendered  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Hindustan. 
From  Devicotta  to  the  salt  swamp  near  Point  Calymere, 
and  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  city  of  Tanjore,  the 
whole  country,  with  its  rich  covering  of  alluvial  soil,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  garden  :  from  Tanjore  to  Trichinopoli 
it  is  like  a  desert. 

The  principal  product  of  the  district  is  rice,  of  which  two 
crops  are  obtained  annually ;  the  next  in  importance  is  in- 
digo :  both  are  exported  to  Madras  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, besides  cocoa-nuts,  grain,  paddy,  and  lamp-oil. 

The  district  of  Tanjore  has  never  been  in  the  actual  oc- 
cupation of  the  Mohammedans.  Its  Hindu  religious 
structures  are  therefore  uninjured,  and  in  no  part  of  Hin- 
dustan are  they  so  numerous,  so  large,  and  so  imposing. 
There  is  hardly  a  village  without  its  brick  pagoda  and 
lofty  gateway.  Almost  all  the  principal  oflices  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Brahmins,  and  they  are  also  the  chief  land- 
holders. 

Besides  the  capital,  Tanjore,  the  principal  towns  are  the 
following :— Carncal,  10«  55'  N.  lat.,  79**  55'  E.  long.  Com- 
booconam,  11°  N.  lat.,  79**  25'  E.  long.,  is  the  antient  capi- 
tal of  the  rajas  of  Tanjore  :  there  are  remains  which  indi- 
cate its  former  splendour,  and  its  pagodas  and  tanks  are 
still  very  fine  :  it  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Brahmins.  Devi- 
cotta (bevicata,  the  fort  of  the  goddess),  11°  20'  N.  lat., 
79'  55'  E.  long.  Nagore,  10°  49' N.  lat.,  79°  55'  E.  long., 
a  sea-port  with  a  considerable  export  and  import  trade. 
Negapatam.  Tranquebar.  The  villages  are  numerous, 
and  the  population  dense. 

The  antient  sovereigns  of  Tanjore  were  the  Chola 
dynasty,  who  probably  gave  to  the  whole  district  the  name 
Chola  Mandafa  (corrupted  into  Coromandel),  the  former 
term  in  Sanscrit  signifying  an  orbit  or  circle,  and  thence 
a  region  or  tract  of  country.  The  kingdom  of  Tanjore 
was  wrested  from  its  original  Hindu  sovereigns  by  the 
Mahratta  chief  Eccojee,  the  brother  of  Sevajee,  in  1675. 
It  has  ever  since  been  retained  by  the  Mahratta  race  ;  so 
that,  though  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  is  Taraul,  the 
language  of  the  court  is  Mahratta.  In  1771  a  dispute 
broke  out  between  Mohammed  Ali,  the  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic,  and  Tuljajee,  the  raja  of  Tanjore,  with  respect  to  the 
keeping  in  repair  the  mounds  which  prevent  the  stream  of 
the  Cavery  from  falling  into  the  Coleroon.  The  mounds 
are  in  the  territory  ol'  Trichinopoli,  and  the  nabob,  as 
sovereign  of  that  territory,  claimed  the  right  of  repairing, 
and  consequently  of  neglecting  to  repair,  by  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  nabob's  territory  might  have  been  fertilized,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  Tanjore  rendered  a  desert.  The  raja 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  nabob,  but  had 
never  been  subject  to  him,  and  appealed  to  the  British  to 
protect  him  in  his  right  to  repair,  which  had  always  been 
exercised  by  the  rajas  of  Tanjore,  and  for  which,  he  con- 
tended, he  paid  his  tribute.  The  British  however  took  tho 
part  of  the  nabob.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1773,  the  siege 
of  the  city  of  Tanjore  was  commenced,  and  a  passage 
twelve  feet  wide  having  been  completed  across  the  wet 
ditch  which  surrounds  the  walls  of  the  forts,  on  the  16th  of 
September,  when  the  sun  was  in  the  meridian  and  the 
raja's  troops  were  taking  repose,  the  British  unexpectedly 
made  the  assault,  and  carried  the  fortress,  with  hardly  any 
resistance,  the  raja  and  his  family  being  tnken  prisonersi 
The  raja  was  then  made  subject  to  the  nabob  ;  but  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  disapprobation  which  these  proceedings 
met  with  in  England,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1776,  the  r^ 
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•toration  of  the  raja  to  his  former  independence  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  British.  In  1790  the  territory  of  Tanjore 
was  subjected  by  treaty  to  British  authority.  Tlie  raja 
retains  the  forts  of  Tanjore,  which  are  garrisoned  by  him, 
subject  however  to  the  condition  of  placing  tliem  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  in  case  of  war  in  the  province.  He 
has  a  clear  allowance  of  a  lac  of  rupees  annually,  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  territory,  after  payment 
of  the  civil  ana  military  establishments,  wliich  amounts  to 
at  least  a  lac  more.  He  also  retains  his  palaces,  and  also 
&  tribute  paid  to  him  by  Tranquebar. 

The  present  raja  is  Sewajee,  the  son  of  Sarbojee,  who 
was  adopted  by  the  previous  raja  Tuljajec,  or  Julia  Maha, 
and  who  was  intrusted  by  him  at  his  death  to  the  mis- 
sionary Sfhwarz.  Of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
sovereign  power  was  ultimately  obtained  by  Sarbojee  from 
Ameer  Sing,  the  half-brother  or  Tuljajee,  an  account  is 
given  in  the  article  Schwarz. 

(Hamilton's  East  India  Gazettapr;  Malcolms  Trai^els 
in  Hindustan  and  China  in  1836-7;  Mill's  History  of 
British  India,  by  H.  H.  WiljK)n.) 

TANJORE,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Tanjore,  in  10* 
47'  N.  lat.  and  79*  13'  E.  long.,  is  about  40  miles  eiust  from 
Trichinopoli,  and  about  57  miles  west  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  direct  distances.  Tlie  city  is  situated  not  far  from 
the  south  bank  of  the  Cavery,  and  is  five  or  six  miles  in 
circumference,  including  the  suburbs.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  strength,  being  defended  by  two  foris,  which  are 
connected,  and  both  are  surrounded  by  walls  birilt  of  larj^e 
stones,  and  by  broad  and  deep  wet  ditches.  The  city  is  in 
a  flourishing  state  :  it  is  regularly  built,  and  is  said  to  con- 
tain a  larger  i)ropoi1ion  of  good  houses  than  any  other 
town  in  Southern  Ilindustan.  The  poi)ulation  is  probably 
not  less  tlian  70,000  or  80,(X)0.  Tlie  palace  of  the  raja, 
where  he  resides,  is  in  the  larger  fort :  in  one  of  the  halls 
of  audience  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Sarbojee,  by  Flaxman, 
which  was  executed  by  commission  from  Sarbojee  himself. 
The  pagodas  of  Tanjore  are  very  large,  with  paved  yards 
and  extensive  gardens :  one  of  the  largest  in  Hindustan  is 
situated  in  the  smaller  foil :  it  contains  a  bull  finely  sculp- 
tured in  black  granite.  Tlie  Protestant  Mission  church 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  missionar}'  Schwarz  :  it  is  a 
spacious  and  handsome  structure,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
repaired  by  the  present  raja.  Schwarz  was  buried  behind 
the  pulpit ;  the  spot  is  marked  by  a  slab,  on  which  is  an 
inscription  in  English  poetry,  ascribed  to  the  raja  Sarbojee. 
Service  is  performed  in  tne  church  on  Sundays  both  in 
Tamul  and  in  English.  Tlie  Protestant  communicants  be- 
longing to  the  Tanjore  mission  amount  to  about  750,  and 
there  are  also  between  400  and  500  lioman  Catholic  con- 
verts, under  priests  who  are  chiefly  Jesuits  from  Goa. 

(Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer;  Malcolm's  Travels  in 
Hindustan  and  China,) 

TANK,  a  reservoir  for  water  or  other  fluids.  The  name 
is  sometimes  applied  to  large  open  receptacles,  or  ponds, 
formed  by  excavating  the  ground  and  disposing  the  re- 
moved earth  in  the  form  of  banks  to  retain  the  water;  but 
the  tanks  which  will  here  be  especially  treated  of  are  the 
smaller  covered  reservoirs  used  to  collect  and  retain  water 
and  liquid  manure  for  domestic  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Respecting  the  construction  of  ponds  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  Embankment,  vol.  ix.,  p.  373,  for  the 
method  of  forming  the  retaining  banks,  and  to  Canal, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  219,  for  a  description  of  the  process  o{ puddling 
with  clay,  which  is  always  necessary  m  forming  a  reser- 
voir in  a  porous  soil,  unless  the  more  expensive  method 
of  paving  or  lining  with  chalk,  bricks,  stone,  or  timber, 
be  resorted  to.  See  also  Sluick,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  142,  for  a 
notice  of  the  means  used  to  regulate  the  drawing  oif  of 
water  from  ponds,  and  to  prevent  accident  Irom  their  be- 
comini^  over-filled. 

In  high  mountainous  pastures,  tanks  are  indispensable 
to  supply  both  men  and  cattle  with  water;  and  they 
ought  to  be  very  carefully  constructed  of  such  materials 
as  are  at  hand.  In  the  pastures  of  4he  Jura,  between 
France  and  Switzerland,  the  tanks  are  usually  made  of 
wood,  in  the  following  manner :  a  square  excavation  is 
made  in  the  ground,  which,  if  necessary,  is  lined  with  a 
coating  of  clay  or  impervious  earth  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  water ;  fir-trees,  deprived  of  their  bark,  are  then 
laid  close  together  and  fastened  with  wooden  pins,  so  as 
to  form  Uie  floor,  and  the  sides  are  lined  in  a  similar  man- 
The  tank  is  covered  with  a  roof  of  the  same  mate- 


rials ;  but  this,  instead  of  rising  firom  the  tides  to  a  point 
or  ridge,  according  to  the  form  usuallv  adopted  in  roofiuc;, 
is  made  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  hollow  p}Tamid,  ¥} 
that  it  acts  as  a  funnel  to  conduct  all  the  rain-water  whlcl: 
falls  upon  it  into  the  tank,  at  the  same  time  that  it  kerps 
the  tank  cool,  and  prevents  evaporation.  Such  tanks  ate 
usually  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  habitation  and 
cowhouse,  if  there  be  one  ;  and  the  water  from  their  naSi 
is  conducted,  in  spouts  made  of  small  trees  sawn  in  two 
and  roughly  hollowed  out,  to  the  funnelled  roof  of  1h% 
tank.  Tliey  are  usuallv  of  a  cubical  form,  from  15  to  9 
feet  s(|uare ;  but  if  a  larger  size  be  required,  an  obloof 
shape  IS  preferred,  the  depth  and  width  seldom  exceedici 
20  feet.  After  being  once  filled,  these  tanks  seldom  fiul 
to  att'ord  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  although,  in  smi- 
mer,  thirtv  or  forty  head  of  cattle  may  have  to  be  supplied 
exclusively  from  them. 

The  importance  of  collecting  rain-water  for  domestie 
purposes,  especially  in  districts  where  sprinjrs  are  defi- 
cient or  lie  at  a  great  depth,  lias  been  much  o\erlooked  ia 
this  country.    Waistell,  in  the  work  referred  to  at  the  tad 
of  this  article,  ur^es  tlie  importance  of  placing  spouts 
round  all  the  buildings  of  a  farm  to  collect  the  rain-naler 
which  falls  upon  them  into  a  tank  or  tanks;  obser>'inj|f 
that,  besides  the  value  of  the  supply  of  water  thus  ob> 
tained,  the  buildings  will  be  benented  by  the  walls  and 
foundations  being  kept  drier  than  when  the  water  from  the 
roof  is  suffered  to  fall  unon  them.    He  states  tint  the 
quantity  of  water  that  falls  annually  upon  every  hundred 
superficial  feet  or  square  of  building  (m  Great  oritaia  ii 
about  1400  imperial  gallons;  and  this  statement  appran 
to  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  observations  recorded  in  Lbe 
article  Rain,  vol.  xix.,  p.  270.     If  therefore  the  external 
surfaces  of  roofs  were  adapted  to  the  collection  of  tiw 
rain-water  which  falls  upon  them,  and  means  were  pro> 
vided  for  conveying  it  to  covered  tanks,  in  which  it  misltf 
be  preserved  from  evaporation,  and  kept  free  from  any  ad- 
mixture of  impurities,  almost  every  house  might  be  rea- 
dily, and  cheaply  supplied  with  a  quantity  of  wholetome 
water  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  its  inhalntantA. 
The  extensive  roofs  of  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings might  be  employed  in  like  way  to  collect  water  for 
the  supply  of  ponds  or  tanks  for  public  use.    In  somt 
cases  even  the  drainage  of  lands  might   also  be  made 
available,  as  the  water  may  be  submitted  to  any  required 
process  of  filtration  before  it  is  allowed  to  enter  the  tank. 

Tanks  or  cisterns  to  hold  water  for  domestic  purpoMf 
may  be  conveniently  situated  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  so  that,  being  paved  over,  they  occupy  no  vs- 
luable  space.  They  are  formed  of  stone  slabs  grooved 
into  eacn  other  and  set  in  cement;  of  Welsh  slate:  of 
large  paving-tiles  bedded  in  cement;  of  brick-work;  of 
plates  of  cast-iron ;  or  of  thick  wooden  planks,  protected 
by  charring  and  pitching,  or  lined  with  sheet-lead.  The 
brick  tanks  described  by  Waistell  are  circular,  the  Mdei 
being  built  like  a  well,  with  bottoms  of  an  inverted  dome- 
shape,  of  very  slight  convexity.  The  top  is  also  dome- 
shaped,  and  has  an  opening  in  the  centre  large  enough  to 
receive  a  man,  in  order  that  the  tank  may  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  when  necessary.  This  opening,  which  mty 
be  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  a  little  above  it, 
should  be  covered  with  an  oak  flap  pierced  with  a  number 
of  holes,  or  with  an  iron  grating.  The  depth  and  width 
of  the  tank  should,  it  is  stated,  be  nearly  equal.  If  neces- 
sary, a  smaller  brick  chamber  may  be  constructed  alone- 
side  of  the  tank,  in  which  the  water  may  be  filtered 
through  gravel,  sand,  charcoal,  &c.  before  entering  it  It 
is  recommended  to  make  the  opening  by  which  water 
enters  the  tank  near  the  top.  Bnck  tanks  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  rendered  water-tight  by  laying  the  inner 
course  of  bricks  in  cement,  and  plastering  the  whole  of 
the  inside  with  the  same  to  the  thickness  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  To  enable  them  without  injury  to 
bear  the  great  weight  of  water  when  nearly  full,  the  earth 
should  be  rammed  closelv  round  the  bnckwork,  and  it 
should  be  allowed  to  settle  thoroughly  before  any  ureal 
quantity  of  water  is  admitted.  Loudon  describes  another 
kind  of  brick  tank,  contrived  by  Mr.  Mallet  to  save  ex- 
pense in  construction,  by  adopting  a  figure  of  maximum 
capacity  and  minimum  surface.  Mallet  proposes,  when 
the  tank  i-s  large,  to  adopt  the  spherical  form;  and  wheo 
of  less  than  fi>  e  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  that  of  a  »hort 
vertical  cylinder  with  hemispherical  endi.    By  puddlmg 
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'oundabout  the  tank,  the  necessity  for  the  use 
cement  is  avoided. 

orty-ninth  volume  of  the  *  Transactions '  of  the 
Arts  (part  ii.,  p.  12),  is  a  communication  from 
8  Gilbert  respecting  a  cheap  method  of  con- 
mks  for  receiving  water  from  the  roofs  of  cot- 
h  has  been  successfully  practised  at  Eastboum, 

A  reservoir  having  been  dug  seven  feet  deep 
the  same  wide,  the  bottom  was  covered  with 
in  liquid  mortar  composed  of  one  measure  of 
lime  (made  of  chalk  marl)  well  beaten  up  with 
iures  of  clean  sea-sand.  The  side  walls  were 
i  same  materials,  leaving  a  small  space  at  the 
t  wall,  which  space  was  ^lled  up  with  the  same 
or  liquid  mortar.  The  tank  was  then  roofed 
a.  dome,  formed,  without  any  centering,  of 
ts  well  bedded  in  mortar.    A  hole  was  left  in 

and  covered  with  a  hood,  within  which  was 
lley  with  a  rope  and  bucket  for  drawing  water 
nk.  This  account  was  published  in  1833,  and 
I  article  appeared  in  tne  *  Labourers*  Friend 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  such  tanks  had  been 

useful  during  three  dry  summers.  One,  less 
feet  deep  and  wide,  had  supplied  two  labourers* 
ring  that  time,  while  most  of  the  springs  in  the 
ood  were  dry.  This  paper  describes  a  brick 
doping  sides,  the  diameter  at  the  base  being 
at  the  top,  and  with  a  dome-shaped  top 
uiaking  each  row  of  bricks  project  one-third 
it  immediately  below  it,  and  balancing  the 
llling  up  the  back  with  earth  as  the  work  pro- 
e  of  the  flint  tanks,  constructed  as  above  de- 
Lhe  Eastboum  workhouse,  is  twenty-three  feet 
eleven  feet  wide.  Only  ninety  bushels  of  lime 
kI  for  its  construction,  including  two  coats  of 
I  the  work  was  executed  at  ten  shillings  per 
iw«  feet. 

rticle  last  quoted  from,  it  is  observed  that  a 
lir  has  been  supposed  to  promote  the  purity  of 
►reserved  in  tanks.  If  so,  it  may  be  easily  pro-  ' 
Where  the  prevailing  winds  do  not  blow  soot 
upon  the  roof,  the  water  is  found  to  remain 
for  drinking,  without  clearing  out  the  rubbish 
mce  a  year. 
m  to  tanks  for  water,  every  farm-yard  should 

0  collect  the  liquid  portion  of  the  manure, 
shed  by  the  rain  through  the  refuse  litter,  and 
le  of  the  stalled  cattle.  Though  not  yet  gene- 
kI  in  England,  in  France,  Germany,  and  espe- 
Igium,  such  tanks  are  considered  as  necessary 

1  any  of  its  most  common  buildings.  They  are 
istructed  of  an  oblong  shape,  of  brick  well 
vith  one  or  more  divisions,  and  capable  of  con- 
east  ten  times  as  many  hogsheads  as  there  are 
attle  on  the  farm.  Tliey  are  vaulted  over, 
lall  aperture,  in  which  a  pump  is  placed,  suffi- 
)w  a  man  occasionally  to  clear  out  the  sedi- 

the  liquid  has  been  pumped  up.  The  best 
)ntain  a  large  quantity  in  the  smallest  space 
ike  those  before  described ;  but  they  cannot 
y  be  made  sufficiently  large,  and  a  cubical  form, 
lat  of  several  cubes  in  succession,  is  prefened. 
I  farm  of  200  acres  of  arable  land  should  be  15 
3  deep,  and  45  lon^,  giving  3  cubes  of  15  feet, 
capable  of  containing  upwards  of  10,000  cubic 
d.  In  this  tank  the  urine  is  diluted  with  water 
too  rapid  decomposition,  and  also  to  retain 
a  which  is  formed ;  for  which  purpose  gypsum 
e  of  copper  are  sometimes  put  into  the  tanks. 
I  be  not  sandy,  clay  will  answer  instead  of  mor- 
;ct  the  brickwork,  and  a  plastering  of  hme  or 
I  be  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  worms :  but  in 

soils  the  bottom  and  sides  must  be  puddled, 
the  liquid ;  and  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
rails  in  cement  altogether.  The  liquid  from 
nd  stables  is  carried  into  the  tank  by  a  main 
ructed  of  brick  or  stone,  and  which  receives  a 

smaller  drains  from  every  part  of  the  yards 
sheds.  Thus  the  litter  in  tne  yard  is  always 
lone  of  the  richness  of  the  manure  is  lost  by 
1. 

68  the  tank  is  vaulted  like  a  cellar  under  the 
and  stables,  which  are  washed  out  twice  every 


day,  and  all  the  dung  and  water  are  swept  into  a  cess-pool 
communicating  with  the  tank.  Thus  a  very  diluted,  but 
rich  liquid  soon  fills  the  first  division  of  the  tank :  a  sluice 
is  then  shut,  and  the  next  washings  run  into  a  second 
division,  and  when  that  is  full,  into  a  third.  In  the  mean- 
time the  contents  of  the  first  tank  have  undergone  a 
certain  fermentation,  by  which  the  caustic  ammonia  first 
evolved  has  become  mild  and  impregnates  the  water. 
It  is  then  in  a  fit  state  to  be  carried  on  the  land  in 
tubs  or  water-carts.  When  properly  diluted,  it  accele- 
rates vegetation  in  a  surprising  degree ;  but  if  put  on 
fresh,  it  bums  the  grass  or  any  vegetable  it  touches,  be- 
cause the  ammonia  is  in  a  caustic  state.  If  a  cow  drop 
her  urine  in  a  field  in  a  hot  summer's  day,  all  the  grass  it 
has  touched  becomes  yellow  and  is  burned  up  :  but  if  the 
same  happen  in  rainy  weather,  the  spot  soon  becomes 
very  green,  and  the  grass  luxuriant ;  because,  in  this  case, 
the  urine  is  amply  diluted  and  its  caustic  nature  corrected- 
Those  who  live  near  gas-works  may  collect  the  ammonia- 
cal  gas-water  in  a  tank,  and,  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  very  small  quantities,  they  may  produce  a  very 
fertilising  liquid,  which  will  stimulate  vegetation,  and  be 
a  very  good  manure. 

The  necessary  concomitant  of  a  tank,  whether  for  water 
or  manure,  is  a  water-cart,  that  is,  a  large  cask  put  upon 
wheels  to  bring  water  from  some  distance.  When  Oiere 
are  no  means  of  bringing  water  in  pipes,  a  water-cart  is 
quite  indispensable.  It  is  simply  a  cask  placed  on  the 
frame  of  a  cart,  with  a  plug-hole  in  the  end  or  lower  part, 
from  which  the  water  may  be  let  out  by  a  cock,  or  drop 
on  a  flat  board  or  into  a  bucket  with  holes,  so  as  to  spread 
it  about.  The  plug-hole  is  shut  by  a  valve  inside,  which 
can  be  opened  by  means  of  a  string,  the  pressilre  of  the 
liquid  keeping  it  close  to  the  plug-hole. 

Many  of  the  artificial  manures,  of  which  a  number  have 
been  lately  proposed,  would  make  excellent  liquids  by 
merely  mixing  tnem  up  with  water  in  a  tank,  and  allow- 
ing a  certain  degree  of  fermentation  to  take  place.  Tlius 
nothing  is  lost,  and  all  volatile  substances  are  taken  wj  by 
the  water.  ♦The  soluble  portions  are  dissolved  and  the 
earthy  matters  diff'used,  so  as  to  be  more  equally  spread 
over  the  land.  If  it  be  true  that  the  ammonia  found  in 
some  plants  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  very  small  portion 
discovered  in  rain  water,  it  follows  that  a  scarcely  percep 
tible  impregnation  with  this  salt  may  have  most  powerful 
efi^ects  on  vegetation. 

When  a  farm-yard  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  there  are 
fields  or  pastures  on  a  lower  level,  at  no  great  distance 
from  it,  the  liquid  from  the  tank  may  be  conducted  by 
channels  lined  with  clay,  having  small  sluices  to  direct 
the  streams  to  any  particular  field.  It  may  thus  be  made 
to  irrigate  temporarily  a  considerable  surface,  which  it  will 
greatly  enrich.  It  may  be  led  into  the  common  furrowa 
between  the  lands  or  stitches  in  ploughed  land,  and  allowed 
to  soak  in  them,  and  then  it  can  be  spread  with  the  earth 
of  the  furrow,  by  means  of  broad  shovels,  over  the  growing 
crops,  and  will  greatly  invigorate  them.  This  species  of 
irrigation  is  common  in  Lombardy,  where  much  ingenuity 
is  shown  in  the  manner  in  which  water  is  made  to  flow  in 
small  rivulets  between  the  rows  of  growing  vegetables. 
The  water  here  is  supplied  by  streams,  but  the  same  method 
would  distribute  the  tank-liquor  with  great  effect.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  this  liquor,  allowed  to  flow  into  the  main 
feeder  of  a  water-meadow,  will  soon  prove  how  great  effects 
are  produced  by  impregnations  which  are  scarcely  percep- 
tible by  chemical  anal3rsis. 

Small  as  the  experience  has  hitherto  been  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  advantages  of  liquid^manure  tanks,  it  has  suffi.- 
ciently  proved  their  use  to  induce  every  man  who  oon- 
stmcts  a  farm-yard  and  erects  buildings  to  take  in  the 
tank  as  an  essential  part  of  his  plan ;  and  even  if  it  only 
collected  the  refuse  fluids  which  are  allowed  to  mn  off  in 
common  sewers  from  most  houses,  it  would  soon  repay  the 
cost  of  its  constmction,  while  it  rendere4  the  ditches  in  the 
neighbourhood  less  subject  to  noxious  emanations  from 
the  cormpted  matter  which  now  flows  into  them.  The 
passage  of  air  into  or  out  of  a  manure-tank,  and  the  con- 
sequent exhalation  of  noxious  vapours,  may  be  prevented 
by  the  use  of  air-traps,  similar  in  principfe  to  those  de- 
scribed under  Sewers,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  319,  at  the  points 
where  the  drains  enter  it. 

The  use  of  metallic  cisterns  or  tanks,  in  lieu  of  wooden 
casks,  for  containing  a  supply  of  fresh  water  for  long 
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voyages,  is  one  of  the  great  improvements  effected  of  late 
years  in  naval  economy.  The  nineteenth  volume  of  the 
•  Transactions'  of  the  Society  of  Arts  contains  an  account 
of  experiments  on  this  subject,  by  General  Samuel  Ben- 
tham,  in  1796  and  the  followmj?  years,  the  success  of  which 
induced  the  Society,  in  1801,  to  present  to  him  their  gold 
medal.  Large  earthen  jars  have  been  tried  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but,  while  they  keep  the  water  very  pure,  they  are 
not  so  convenient  for  general  use  as  metallic  tanks,  which 
may  be  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  avoid  any 

loss  of  room. 

(Waistell's  Designs  for  Agricultural  Buildings;  Lou- 
don's Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Archi- 
tecture ;  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vols.  xix.  and 
xlix. ;  Labourers'  Friend  Magazine,  1837,  p.  131.) 

TANNAHILL,  ROBERT,  bom  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland, 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  1774,  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  by 
whom  he  was  brought  up  to  the  occupation  ot  a  weaver, 
which  he  pursued  in  his  native  town  and  at  Glasgow 
throughout  the  short  period  of  his  life.  The  earliest  pre- 
dilection of  TannahiU  was  for  poetry,  and  his  taste  was 
formed  by  the  constant  study  of  Allan  Ramsay,  Fergusson, 
and  Burns.  He  failed  to  attain  the  spirit  of  these  masters 
of  Scottish  song  ;  but  his  pieces  generally  excel  theirs  in 
grace  and  sweetness.  A  specimen  of  this  sweetness  is 
Found  in  his  famous  song, '  Gloomy  winter's  now  awa :' 

•  Tow'ring  o'er  the  Newton  irood*. 
Livrock*  fkn  the  snaw- white  cloud*; 
Siller  kaushs.  wi*  downie  buds. 

Adorn  the  banks  sao  brierie,  O. 
Round  the  tylyan  fairy  nooks 
Featli'ry  brcckans  fringe  the  rocks, 
'Neath  the  brae  the  btimie  Jouks, 
,  Ilka  thing  it  checrle,  O.* 

•  Jessy,  the  flower  of  Dumblane,'  is  his  best-known  effort. 
The  *  Song  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria*  has  the  merit  of  re- 
deeming from  the  degradation  of  worthless  words  one  of 
til©  finest  airs  of  Scottish  minstrelsy,  and  restoring  it  from 
a  whistled  jig  to  the  solemn  tone  of  a  triumphal  song. 

His  songs  were  commonly  inspired  by  the  immediate 
occasion  ;  vvere  the  unlaboured  fruit  of  his  imagination  or 
feelings.  Besides  the  charm  of  harmony  and  oif  a  perfect 
mastery  of  his  language,  which  is  almost  exclusively 
Saxon,  they  derive  not  a  little  of  their  effect  from  the  vein 
of  desponding  melancholy  which  runs  through  them.  This 
melancholy  was  in  some  degree  constitutional  in  Tanna- 
hiU, but  it  was  aggravated  by  the  neglect  of  the  world, 
and  a  hopelessness  of  ever  raising  himself  above  circum- 
stances so  unfavourable  to  genius  as  those  in  which  for- 
tune had  thrown  him.  A  kindred  spirit,  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, made  a  long  pilgrimage  to  visit  him  at  Paisley. 
After  a  night  spent  in  the  most  delightful  interchange  of 
feeling,  Mr.  Hogj^  took  his  departure.  *  Farewell,  we  shall 
never  meet  a^ain,'  were  the  words  emnhatically  pro- 
nounced on  this  occasion  by  TannahiU,  ana  their  meaning 
was  shortly  afterwards  explained.  He  committed  suicide 
by  drowning  himself,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  His  remains 
are  interred  at  Paisjley. 

Tannahill's  songs  were  published  in  Paisley,  in  his  life- 
time, in  a  small  volume.  They  are  in  every  modem  col- 
lection of  Scottibh  melodies,  and  are  occasionally  printed 
(under  Tannahill's  name)  with  selections  from  Burns.  For 
his  life,  see  Chambers's  tkottish  Biography, 

TANNER,  THOMAS,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Tanner,  vicar  of  Market  I^vington,  Wiltshire, 
where  he  was  bom,  25th  January,  1674.  In  November, 
1689,  he  was  entered  a  student  of  Queen*s  College,  Oxford ; 
but  aHer  having  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.,  he  removed  in 
Januar)',  IGIM,  to  All  Souls,  and  he  was  elected  a  feliow 
of  tliat  society,  2nd  Nov.,  1696.  So  early  as  1693,  when 
he  was  only  nineteen,  he  had  publisheu  proposals  for 
printing  all  the  works  of  the  antiquary  JohnXeland,  from 
the  original  manuscripts ;  but  this  design,  which  was  after- 
wards partially  executed  by  Heame,  did  not  receive  such 
encouragement  as  to  induce  him  to  proceed  with  it.  The 
reputation  he  had  very  early  acquired  for  his  knowledge 
01  English  antiquities  may  appear  from  the  fact  that  An- 
thony &  Wood,  at  his  death  in  1695,  left  his  papers  to 
Tanners  oare.  That  same  year  Tanner  published  at  Lon- 
don his  first  work,  an  8vo.  volume,  entitled  '  Notitia  Mo- 
nastica,  or  a  Short  Account  of  the  Religious  Houses  in 
England  and  Wales.*  Having  taken  orders,  he  was  soon 
aHer  appointed  by  I)r.  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  one  of 
his  chaplains ;    and  having,  in  1701,  married  Rom,  the 


eldest  daughter  of  that  prelate,  he  received  various  prefer- 
ments froni  his  father-in-law ;  the  chancellowhip  of  Nor- 
wich about  the  time  of  his  marriage ;   the  office  of  com- 
missary for  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk  in  1TU8 ;   that  oC 
commissary  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury  in  1707 :  and, 
in  1713,  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely,  to  which  dio- 
cese Moore  had  been  by  this  time  removed.     Mean«Ki)« 
Tanner's  wife  had  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  in  ITOG. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  presented  by  a  friend  to  the 
rectory  of  Thorp,  near  Norwich ;   and  he  then  married 
Frances,  daughter  of  Jacob  Preston,  Esq.,  of  London,  whoa 
however  he  lost  in  1718.  His  next  publication,  a  new  edition 
of  Wood's  *  Athenae  Oxonienses,*  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  500  new  lives  from  Wood's  manuscripts,  appeared  at 
London,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  in  1721.    In  December  that  year 
Tanner,  who  had  taken  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1710,  vat 
appointed  by  Dr.  Ghreen,  bishop  of  Norwich,  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Norfolk ;  and  in  1723  he  resided  his  prebend 
at  Ely,  and  was  appointed  canon  of  Chnst  s  Church,  Ox- 
ford.   He  was  consecrated  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  AMph, 
in  January,  1732;   and  in   May,  1733,  he  married  Bin 
Elizabeth  Scottow  of  Thorp,  receiving  with  her  a  fortune 
of  15,000/. ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  theae  accesnooi  of 
wealth  and  honour,  his  death  taking  place  at  Oxfofd  on 
the  14th  of  December,  1735.    By  his  second  wife  he  left 
one  son  Thomas,  who  died  rector  of  Hadley  and  MonkiT 
Ely  in  Suffolk,  and  prebendary  of  Canterfcmiy,  in  1700L 
His  widow  married  Robert  Bntiffe,  Esq.,  M.r.,  and  nr* 
vived  to  1771.    A  new  edition  of  the  *  Notitia  Monnstica,* 
with  lar^e  additions  (in  part  by  the  editor),  waa  published 
in  a  folio  volume  at  London,  in   1744,  by  the  bishop^ 
brother,  the   Rev.  John  Tanner,  vicar  of  Lowestoft  ia 
Suffolk ;  and  a  third  edition,  considerably  improved,  by 
the  Rev.  James  Nasmith,  appeared  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
same  form,  in  1787.     The  greater  part  of  this  last  im- 
pression haWng  been  consumed  in  a  nre  which  happened 
m  Mr.  Nicholses  printing-house,  on  the  night  of  Monday, 
the  8th  of  February,  1808,  the  book  is  very  scarce.    But 
Tanner's  literary  reputation  rests  principally  on  hit  Kreat 
biographical  and  bibliographical  work,  entitled  *  Bibtio 
theca  Britannico-Hibermca,  sive  de  Scriptoribus  qui  ia 
Anglia,  Scotia,  et  Hibemia,  ad  Saeculi  xvii.  initium  fk>- 
memnt,  literamm  ordine,  Juxta  familiarum  nomina,  di*- 
positis,  Commentarius,'  which  had  been  the  labour  of  his 
leisure  for  forty  years,  and  which  was  published,  in  folio, 
at  London,  in  1748,  under  the  care  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Wilkins.    It  is  a  work  of  extensive  research  and   grett 
general  accuracy.    Bishop  Tanner  had  made  large  collec- 
tions of  charters,  grants,  deeds,  and  other  instruments  re- 
lating to  the  national  antiquities,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Bodleian  Library.    Some  letters  from  him  are  published 
in  Dr.  Bliss's  collection  of  '  Tetters  written  by  Eminent 
Persons,'  &c.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon.,  1813.    {Biographia  Bn^ 
tannica,) 

TANNIC  ACID,  or  TANNIN,  a  peculiar  vegetable 
acid  existing  in  every  part  of  the  bark  of  each  species  o( 
quercus,  but  especially  in  the  bark  :  it  is  found  however 
in  the  greatest  quantity  in  the  gall-nut.  The  name  of  ihii 
substance  is  derived  from  its  property  of  combining  with 
the  skins  of  animals,  or  in  tanning,  by  which  they  are 
rendered  impervious  to  water,  and  prevented  from  pa- 
trefying. 
To  prepare  tannic  acid,  galls  are  to  be  reduced  to  coane 

gowder,  and  digested  in  a  percolator  in  ether  which  bes 
een  previously  mixed  and  shaken  with  water:  in  the 
low^r  part  of  the  vessel  two  strata  of  iiouid  appear,  the 
heavier  of  which  is  a  strong  solution  of  tannic  acid,  by 
evaporatinj^  which,  and  by  subsequent  purification,  tlie 
acia  is  obtained  possessing  the  following  properties : — It  is 
a  colourless  or  slightly  yellowish  mass,  wnieh  does  not 
crystallize,  but  resembles  dried  gum.  It  is  readily  sold^ 
in  water ;  the  solution  has  an  astringent  but  not  a  bitter 
taste ;  it  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  decomposes  alka- 
line carbonates  with  effervescence ;  weak  alcohol  dksdves 
it,  but  sether  only  slightly :  when  the  aqueous  solution  if 
exposed  to  the  air,  especially  if  the  temperature  be  high, 
oxygen  gas  is  absorbed,  and  an  equal  volume  of  carbonie 
acid  gas  evolved,  while  the  tannic  acid  is  converted  into 
gallic  and  elagic  acids.  Tannic  acid  precipitates  gelatin 
from  solution ;  the  compound  has  been  callecl  tannogeiaitm^ 
and  when  the  acid  is  in  excess  a  viscid  elastic  maai  is 
formed,  which  contains  about  half  its  weight  of  tannic 
acid;  when  the  liquid  from  which  the  gSatin  is  pre- 
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tated  is  heated  to  ebullition,  the  tannO^elatin  is  re- 
vived ;    tannic  acid  also  precipitates  albumen    and 
*h. 
len  dried  at  212°  tannic  acid  consists  of 
Eighteen  eduivalents  of  carbon    .        .     108 
Five  equivalents  of  hydrogen       .        .        5 
Nine  equivalents  of  oxygen         .        .      72 


Equivalent  .  185 

With  Three  equivalents  of  water  .      27 

rhen  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  240°,  the  water  is 
elled. 

annic  acid  combines  with  the  alkalis  to  form  salts, 
ch  are  called  tannates,  and  it  precipitates  most  me- 
ic  oxides  fh)m  solution.  The  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron 
ier  no  change  when  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  is  added 
hem ;  but  by  exposure  to  the  air  a  deep  bluish-black 
^ipitate  is  formed.  Tannate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  formed 
the  action  of  the  acid  on  a  persalt  of  the  metal,  is  the 
s  of  writing-ink,  and  is  a  black  pulverulent  precipitate. 
ANNIN.  ARTIFICIAL.  It  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
chett,  that  when  powdered  charcoal  has  been  digested 
ei  considerable  time  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is  dissolved, 
a  reddish-coloured  liquid  is  obtained,  which  by  care- 
evaporation  yields  a  brown  glossy  substance,  amount- 
to  about  120  parts  from  every  100  of  charcoal  em- 
red. 

he  properties  of  this  substance  are  that  its  taste  is 
ingent  and  bitter,  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
forms  with  a  solution  of  gelatin  an  insoluble  precipi- 
.  eontdsting,  according  to  Mr.  Hatchett,  of  36  of  tannin 
64  of  ^latin  in  100  parts.  Sulphuric  acid  and  hydro- 
mc  acid,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  artificial  tannin, 
ision  Jjrown-coloured  precipitates,  which  are  soluble  in 
water ;  the  alkalis  combine  with  this  tannin,  and  it 
is  a  precipitate  of  difficult  solubility  when  added  to 
5,  barytes,  or  strontia  water,  and  also  with  most  metallic 
tions.  These  precipitates  are  of  a  brown  colour ;  un- 
natural tannin,  the  artificial  resists  the  action  of  nitric 
I. 

Vhen  camphor  and  various  resins,  as  shell-lac,  benzoin, 
dragon *s  blood  are  digested  in  sulphuric  acid  till  it 
ames  black,  a  variety  of  artificial  tannin  is  procured ; 
in  the  blackened  acid  is  poured  into  water,  a  black 
der  is  deposited,  which,  by  digestion  in  alcohol,  fur- 
ies a  brown  matter  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  an 
iluble  compound  with  gelatin. 

dthough  in  certain  respects  the  above  artificial  sub- 
ice  agrees  with  tannic  acid,  yet  the  late  discoveries  as 
the  real  nature  of  this  principle  tend  to  the  opinion 
t  the  natural  compound  is  essentially  different  from  the 
fidal. 

:ANNIN,  pure,  or  TANNIC  ACID,  Medical  Pro- 
ties  of.   This  substance  in  combination  with  extractive 
I  been  long  known  under  the  name  of  tannin,  and  re- 
roized  as  the  active  principle  in  almost  all  astringent 
^etables.      [Astringents.]      As  many  of    these   are 
werfol  in  restraining    excessive    discharges,  whether 
Kxij  or  otherwise,  it  was  conjectured  that  the  pure 
aciple  would  be  yet  more  efficacious  than  when  in  a 
te  of  combination.    Accordingly  it  has  been  adminis- 
ed  in  some  passive  haemorrhages,   chiefly  from  the 
'JUS  and  the  bronchial  tubes.    To  effect  any  good  it  re- 
ft to  be  given  for  several  days  in  small  aoses.    It  is 
M  difficulty  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  being  with 
reluctance  Utken  up  by  the  lacteals,  and  producing 
T  i^reat  constipation,  from  its  direct  astringent  action 
the  intestinal  canal,  with  which  it  is  brought  into 
.    Tannic  acid  has  been  recommended  in  cases  of 
le  organic  diseases  affecting  the  uterus,  accom- 
vith  wasting  discharges.    These  it  may  for  a  time 
ki^  hut  the  constipation  induced  never  fails  ulti- 
to  aggravate  the  disease  and  discomfort  of  the 
;uL.    Tliere  is  little  therefore  to  induce  practitioners 
it. 
ii^xNG  is  the  process  of  converting  the  skins  of 
b  into  leather,  by  efiPecting  a  chemic^  combination 
the  gelatin  of  which  they  principally  consist, 
;  astringent  vporetable   principle  called  tannin. 
vol.  iii.,  p.        :    Leather,  vol.   xiii.,  p.  379; 
preceding  cu       2b\  articles  on  Tannin.]    The 
^f  t  li       piwcess  is  to  produce  such  a  che- 

^  may  render  tnem,  a^  observed  by 
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Dr.  Ure,  unalterable  bjr  the  external  agents  which  tend  ta 
decompose  them  in  their  natural  state ;  and,  in  connection 
with  the  subsequent  operations  of  dressing,  or  currying,  to 
bring  them  into  a  state  of  pliability  and  impermeability  to 
water  which  may  adapt  them  for  the  many  useful  pur- 
poses to  which  leather  is  applied.  Similar  effects  are 
produced  by  forcing  oil  or  grease  into  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  or  by  preparation  with  alum  ;  processes  which  may 
be  briefly  noticed  in  connection  with  the  more  immediate 
subject  of  this  article. 

The  preparation  of  skins  by  tanning  or  other  analogous 
processes  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest  times ;  and, 
although  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  several  scientific 
men,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  curious  experi- 
ments, it  has  received  less  modification  from  recent  im- 
provements in  chemical  science  than  many  other  manu- 
facturing processes.  Several  plans  which  have  been  sug-^ 
gested  with  a  view  to  expediting  the  process,  which,  on 
the  old  system,  is  a  very  tedious  one,  have  been  found  ta 
deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  leather,  and  have  therefore 
been  wholly  or  partially  abandoned ;  and  others,  which 
appear  to  be  more  successful,  are  as  yet  adopted  by  a  few 
manufacturers  only.  One  of  the  probable  causes  of  this 
comparatively  slow  progress  of  improvement  in  the  leather 
manufacture  is  suggested  in  an  interesting  article  on 
'  Tanning,'  in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,'  the  author  of  which  observes  that,  owing  ta 
the  slow  turning  of  money  in  consequence  of  the  length 
of  time  occupied  in  tanning  the  heavier  kinds  of  skins  or 
hides,  the  tanner  *  must  have  capital  enough  to  pay  for 
twelve  months*  hides,  bark,  &c.,  labour,  and  contingent 
expenses,  besides  keeping  a  stock  of  leather ;  and,  when 
his  capital  has  been  turned  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  more 
months,  it  must  pay  him,  in  one  single  profit,  the  in*  erest, 
&c.  of  twelve  months.'  '  This,'  he  proceeds  to  say,  *  has- 
confined  the  trade  to  a  few  wealthy  individuals,  who  look 
upon  tanning  as  an  investment  for  capital  rather  than  as  a 
business  which  might  be  improved  by  science  ;  and,  beings 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  they  are  not  driven  to  per- 
sonal exertion  and  close  application,  which  woula  be 
required  of  less  wealthy  tradesmen.*  *It  is,'  he  adds, 
*from  these  circumstances,  that  tanning  has  been  mora 
stationary  than  any  other  manufacture,  and  that  the  few^ 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  it  have  not  beeiL 
made  by  tanners.' 

The  larger  and  heavier  skins  operated  upon  by  the  tan^ 
ner,  as  those  of  bulls,  buffaloes,  oxen,  and  cows,  are  tech- 
nically distinguished  as  hides;  while  the  name  skins  is: 
applied  to  those  of  smaller  animals,  as  calves,  sheep,  and' 
goats.  The  process  necessary  to  convert  hides  into  the- 
thick  hard  leather  used  for  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes, 
and  for  similar  purposes,  will  be  first  noticed.  The  hides- 
are  brought  to  the  tanner  either  in  a  fresh  state,  when 
from  animals  recently  slaughtered,  or,  when  imported' 
from  other  countries,  dried  or  salted,  and  sometimes  both,, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  them  from  decomposition.  In- 
the  former  case  the  horns  are  removed,  and  the  hide  is^ 
scraped  to  cleanse  it  from  any  small  portions  of  flesh  or- 
fatty  matter  which  may  adhere  to  the  cutis  ;  but  in  the- 
latter  it  is  necessary  to  soften  the  hides,  and  bring  them- 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  fresh  state,  by  steeping  them 
in  water,  and  repeated  rubbing  or  beating.  After  this 
the  hair  is  removed  ;  sometimes  by  steeping  the  hides  for- 
several  days  in  a  solution  of  lime  and  water,  which  has< 
the  effect  of  loosening  the  hair  and  epidermis,  or  outer 
skin ;  and  sometimes  by  suspending  them  in  a  close 
chamber  called  a  smoke-house,  heated  a  little  above  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  a 
smouldering  fire ;  in  which  case  the  epidermis  becomes- 
loosened  by  incipient  putrefaction.  In  either  case,  when 
the  hair  and  epidermis,  or  cuticle,  are  sufficiently  loosened^ 
they  are  removed  by  scraping  with  a  curved  knife,  the 
hide  being  laid  upon  a  convex  bench,  or  *  beam.'  The- 
hides  are  prepared  for  the  actual  tanning,  or  immersion  in> 
a  solution  of  bark,  by  steeping  them  for  a  few  days  in  a- 
pit  containing  a  sour  solution  of  rye  or  barley  flour,  or  in. 
a  very  weak  menstruum  consisting  of  one  part  of  sulphuric 
acid  mixed  with  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  parts  of 
water.  By  this  process,  which  is  called  *  raising,'  the  pores- 
of  the  hides  are  distended  and  rendered  more  susceptible 
of  the  action  of  the  tan,  and  the  substance  of  the  skin  is. 
apparently  increased  ;  but,  as  the  process  does  not  add  tO' 
tue  gelatin  of  the  skin,  abide  which  is  much  thickened  hy^ 
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the  raising  process  loses  its  substance  when  condensed  by 
the  bhoeinaKcr's  hammer. 

Difl'erent  tanners  vary  much  in  the  details  of  the  above- 
described  preparatory  processes,  as  \v«ll  as  in  those  which 
follow,  ana  wnich  constitute  the  actual  tanning,  or  con- 
version of  the  prepared  *  pelt'  into  leather.  Oak  bark  is 
the  substance  most  commonly  used  to  supply  the  astrin- 
gent principle,  and  it  is  crusned  or  ground  to  a  coarse 
powder  in  a  bark-mill.  The  comparative  efficiency  of  this 
and  other  vegetable  substances  used  for  the  same  purpose 
is  stated  under  Bark,  vol.  iii.,  p.  457.  In  the  old  method 
of  tanning,  wliich  is  not  yet  entirely  abandoned,  the  hides 
and  powdered  bark  were  laid  in  alternate  layers  in  the 
tan-pit,  which  was  then  filled  with  water  to  the  brim. 
AHer  some  months  the  pit  was  emptied  and  re-filled  with 
frcbh  bark  and  water,  and  this  process  was  repeated  when- 
ever the  strenf^h  of  the  bark  was  exhausted.  In  this  way 
the  time  requured  for  impregnating  the  hides  varied,  ac- 
cording to  their  thickness  and  other  circumstances,  from 
one  to  four  years.  The  process  has  been  greatly  expe- 
dited by  the  improvements  introduced  in  consequence  of 
the  experiments  of  M.  Seguin,  a  French  chemist,  which 
are  detailed  in  Nicholson's  *Jour-nal,*  vol.  i.,  p.  271 
(quarto  series,  published  in  the  year  1797)f  of  tanning 
with  concentrated  solutions  of  bark,  formed  by  pass- 
ing \vater  through  a  mass  of  powdered  bark,  until,  by 
successive  infiltrations,  it  is  completely  deprived  of  its 
soluble  tanning  principle.  Seguin  expected  that,  by  the 
use  of  very  strong  solutions,  hides  and  skins  might  be 
tanned  in  as  many  days  as,  under  the  old  system,  they 
would  require  months ;  but  these  expectations  have  been 
veiy  imperfectly  realised  in  practice,  although  the  new 
system,  wliich  has  been  very  extensively  adopted,  has 
been  productive  of  an  important  saving  of  time.  With- 
out entering  into  a  minute  investigation  of  the  objections 
to  the  use  of  concentrated  tanning  infusions,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  state  that,  as  observed  by  the  late  Sir  Hum- 
phr>'  Davy,  in  Ids  valuable"  paper  on  the  operation  of  astrin- 
gent vegetables  in  tanning,  published  in  the  *  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions '  for  1803,  experience  shows  that  steins 
which  are  quickly  tanned,  by  tne  use  of  strong  solutions, 
produce  leather  of  less  durable  quality  than  that  which  is 
slowly  formed.  Dr.  Ure,  in  reference  to  this  important 
point,  says  {Did,  of  Arts ^  &c.,  p.  1226) : — *  The  older  tan- 
nei^,  who  prided  themselves  on  producing  a  substantial 
article,  were  so  much  impressed  with  the  advantages  of 
slowly  impregnating  skin  with  astringent  matter,  that 
they  employed  no  concentrated  infusion  (ooze)  in  their 

Eits,  but  stratified  the  skins  with  abundance  of  ground 
ark,  and  covered  them  with  soU  water,  knowing  that  its 
active  principles  are  very  soluble,  and  that,  by  being 
gradually  extracted,  they  would  penetrate  uniforaily  the 
whole  of  the  animal  fibres,  instead  of  acting  cliiefly  upon 
the  sui-face,  and  making  brittle  leather,  as  the  strong  in- 
fusions never  fail  to  do.'  In  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
he  states  that  lOOlbs.  of  skin,  quickly  tanned  in  a  strong 
infusion  of  bark,  will  produce  1371bs.  of  leather,  while  the 
same  weight  of  skin,  slowly  tanned  in  a  weak  solution, 
produce  only  1 17^1bs. ;  the  additional  194lbs.  in  the  for- 
mer c^ase  tending  to  swell  the  tanner's  bill,  although  it 
deteriorates  the  leather,  and  causes  it  to  contain  less  of 
the  textile  animal  solid.  Leather  so  highly  charged  with 
tannin  is,  moreover,  so  spongy  as  to  allow  moisture  to 
pass  readily  through  its  pores :  but  the  saving  of  time 
and  increase  of  product  are  strong  temptations  to  the 
tanner  to  adopt  the  system  of  tanning  with  concentrated 
infusions. 

Tlie  variations  of  practice  among  different  tanners  ex- 
tend to  the  substance  used  as  an  astringent,  as  well  as  to 
the  manner  of  applying  it.  Ground  oak-bark,  which  was 
formerly  the  only. material  in  common  use,  and  is  still  the 
most  general,  produces  good  leather  of  a  light-fawn 
colour.  Valonia,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are 
imported  for  the  use  of  tanners,  produces  leather  of  great 
solidity  and  weight,  the  colour  of  which  is  inclined  to 
grey,  and  which,  according  to  the  *  Encyclopa?dia  Britan- 
nica,*  is  more  iniper\-ious  to  water  tlian  that  made  with 
oak-bark.  Valonia  consists  of  the  aconis  of  the  Quercus 
Aiffihvs  rQu£Rcu8,  vol.  xix.,  p.  214],  and  is  brought 
from  the  Levant  and  tlie  Morea.  Catechu,  or  terra  ja- 
ponica,  the  inspissated  extract  of  the  Acacia  Catechu 
[Catechu,  vol.  vi.,  p.  367],  produces  leather  of  a  dark 
reddish  fkwn  colour,  which  is  light,  spongy,  and  very 


pervious  to  water.    Another  substance  which  has  bcfi 
used  of  late  years  is  a  khid  of  bean-pod  called  di\i-difi. 
These  substances  may  be  used  either  indi\  idiially  or  ia 
various  combinations.     In  the  methods  of  preparing  tu- 
ning solutions  there  is  also  considerable  variety.    Sooie 
tanners  use  cold  water  for  the  purpose,  and  others  hot 
water  or  steam  ;    others  again,  instead  of  pure  water,  ea- 
ploy  ooze,  or  tanning  liquid,  which  has  been  exhausted  bj 
use.    A  further  point  of  difference  is  found  in  the  ktrenctn 
of  the  solutions  used,  which  vary  exceedingly.    When 
the  impregnation  of  the  hides  witn  tannin  is  enecttrd  bj 
laying  them  flat  in  the  tan-pits,  they  are  frequently  takes 
out  to  renew  the  solution  ;  and  the  skins  which  liave  liia 
near  the  top  of  one  pit  are  laid  near  the  bottom  of  the 
next,  so  as  to  equalize  the  amount  of  hydrostatic  preiMire. 
Sometimes  the  tanning  is  facilitated  Dy  suspending  the 
skins  vertically  in  the  liquid,  by  whicn  means  they  sic 
penetrated  quickly;    but  the  plan  requires  conftidermblc 
room ;  and,  unless  the  skins  arc  frequently  moved,  it  occa- 
sions injurious  folds  in  the  leather.     Another  plan,  which 
answers  well  for  small  light  skins,  that  require  but  a  ibort 
time  for  tanning,  is  to  sew  up  the  skin  into  the  form  of 
a  bai^,  to  fill  it  with  tan-liquor,  and  then  immerse  it  io 
the  pit.    Tlie  great  space  retjuired  is  the  principal  objec- 
tion to  this  plan.     In  whichever  of  the  above  way*  tJit 
tanning  is   effected,  the  hide  is  subjected  to  the  actin 
of  solutions  increasing  progressively  in  strencrth,  uotiJ  it 
is  so  perfectly  penetrated,  that  when  cut  through  it  pit- 
sents  a  uniform  brown  colour ;  any  appearance  of  a  light 
streak  in  the  middle  of  its  thickness  being  an  indicatiun  oC 
imperfect  tanning.    Wlien  the  process  is  complete,  the 
hides  are  hung  up  in  a  shed,  and  allowed  to  diyslovly; 
and,  while  they  are  drying,  they  are  compressed  by  b«it* 
ing  or  rubbing,  or  by  passing  them   between  rollefv  to 
give  them  firmness  and   density.    A  yellow  depoiit  is 
now  found  upon  the   surface   of  the  leather,  to  which 
the  name  of  *Dloom'  or  'pitching'  is  technicaDy  gircn; 
and,  although   this  deposit  is  subsequently  removed  by 
the  shoemaker  in  the  operation  of  buffing,  and  fonns  s 
useless  adaidon    to  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  letther, 
tne  prejudice  of  purchasers   requires  that  it  be  leil  on 
the  surface   by  the   tanner.    According  to  the  expisna- 
tion  of  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  this  Moom  con- 
sists of  the  finer  portion  of  the  gelatin  from  the  intenur 
of  the  skin,  dissolved  by  the  exhausted  ooze  which  re- 
mains upon  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction ;  and  the 
waste  and  deterioration  occasioned  by  its  formation  ibould 
be  prevented  by  the  careful  removal,  by  pressure,  of  the 
exhausted  ooze. 

Although,  owing  to  the  many  differences  in  the  prtctice 
of  tanning,  no  definite  time  can  be  stated  for  the  \tiioa» 
operations  mentioned  above,  it  may  be  obser>'ed  that  the 
usual  period  required  for  tanning  such  hides  as  are  used 
for  the  soles  of  men's  boots  is  from  six  to  twelve  monthi, 
and  that  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  montlis  are  required  is 
prepaiing  those  of  the  thickest  kinds,  which  are  tennvd 
'butts'  or  'backs.'  It  remains,  before  noticing;  the 
processes  of  preparing  the  thinner  kinds  of  leather, 
to  advert  to  some  of  the  methods  which  have  beta 
contrived  for  effecting  a  greater  saving  of  time  thso 
could  be  accomplished  by  any  of  those  previously  men- 
tioned. 

Several  schemes  have  been  devised  for  forcing  a  tanniof 
solution  through  the  pores  of  the  hide  by  meclianical  pecs- 
sure.  Mr.  Francis  Spilsbury  obtained  a  patent  in  IKSI  for 
eftectinf^  this  object  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  hide*, 
after  being  freed  from  hair,  cleans^,  and  otherwise  pce- 
pared  in  the  usual  manner,  were  to  be  carefully  examined  si 
to  soundness,  any  accidental  hole  being  then  sewed  up,  se 
as  to  make  the  skin  water-tight.  Tliree  fhunes  were  to  be 
provided  of  similar  shape,  and  of  such  a  form  and  size  that 
when  laid  upon  each  other,  with  two  hides  placed  l)etweea 
them,  the  frames  might  be  screwed  together  by  l>olts  peis- 
ing  through  projecting  ears,  so  that  the  whole  should  lom 
a  flat  water-tight  chamber,  circumscribed  by  the  middle 
frame.  This  apparatus  being  then  placed  in  a  vertical 
position,  tan-liquor  was  introduced  into  the  chamber  or 
cavity  between  the  hides  through  a  pipe  inserted  in  the 
centre  frame ;  the  air  being  allowed  to  escape  by  another 
pipe,  which  should  be  closed  a.s  soon  as  the  chamber  be- 
came filled  with  the  licjuid.  The  tan-liquor  bt.'ing  sup- 
plied from  an  elevated  cistern,  any  required  d<»gree  ol 
hydrostatic  pressure  might  be  produced  in  the  chamber  < 
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f  which  was  to  distend  or  swell  out  the  sides, 
3  the  liquid  through  the  pores  of  the  skins, 
&  appearance  on  the  outer  sides  like  drops  of 
piration.    When  the  leather  appeared  to  be 
tanned,  the  liquor  was  drawn  on  by  a  stop- 
rames  were  unscrewed,  and  the  compressed 
e  hide  were  cut  oiF.    Spilsbury's  process  was 
►ned  ;  the  reason  of  its  failure  being,  accord- 
athor  before  quoted,  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
it  a  large  excess  of  tannin  dissolves  gelatin  ;  so 
!  of  gelatin  was  found  on  the  outer  sides  of  the 
form  of  long  masses  of  slime,  while  the  leather 
ch  in  weight,  was  very  porous,  and  unequally 
onsequence  of  the  tan-liquor  penetrating  most 
thinnest  or  weakest  parts  of  the  hide.    The 
i  principle  of  this  method  not  being  generally 
several  similar  plans  were  subsequently  con- 
ifferent  persons ;  but  these,  or  most  of  them, 
ound  unsuccessful.    Of  these,  allusion  may  be 
le  process  patented  by  Mr.  Drake,  which  con- 
wing  two  skins  together  (after  they  had  re- 
^ht  tanning  in  the  ordinary  way),  so  as  to  form 
it  bag,  which  was  filled  with  tan-liquor.    The 
►rmed  was  compressed  between  two  vertical 
3  frames  or  racks,  by  which  it  was  prevented 
g  at  the  sides,  and  the  liquor  was  confined  to  a 
I  stratum.    As  in  the  last  process,  the  aqueous 
he  tan-liquor  percolated  through  the  hides ; 
letration  of  the  leather  was  facilitated  by 
iX)om  so  as  to  promote  evaporation  from  the 
faces  of  the  bags  or  skins.    To  prevent  the 
racks  or  frames  from  producing  permanent  in- 
in  the  leather,  it  is  necessary  to  shift  the  bags 
isionally  during  the  process.    In  another  some- 
r  plan,  contrived  by  Mr.  Cox,  the  hides  were 
up  in  the  form  of  bags,  and  supported  by  a 
invas  ;  and  in  the  process  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  the 
aid  in  an  inclined  position,  and  turned  periodi- 
a&lize  the  action  of  the  tan.     With  every  pre- 
rerer,  it  is  difficult  to  tan  a  hide  equally  by  any 
and  the  objection  urged  against  Spilsbury  s 
to  all  the  modifications  of  it.     In  another 
I  lias  been  tried  under  several  forms,  the  tan- 
is  applied  to  both  sides  of  the  hides,  which  are 
n  air-tight  vessel,  and  is  forced  into  their  pores 
»tic  pressure,  the  air  being  previously  pumped 
peration  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary, 
ms  gradually  increasing  in  strength ;  air  being 
fill  the  pores  of  the  hide  between  each  immer- 
ther  plan  which  may  be  alluded  to  here  is  that 
rican  tanner,  Osmond  Cagswell,  described  by 
gineer^s  and  Mechanic's  Encyclopcediaj  vol.  ii., 
I  the  'Journal'  of  the  Franklin  Institute.     It 
laying  the  hides  upon  a  quantity  of  sawdust, 
n  shaJlow  boxes,  of  which  any  required  number 
anged  in  a  suitable  framework,  about  twelve 
re  one  another.    The  hides  are  not  laid  flat,  but 
?dges  a  little  raised,  so  that  their  upper  surfaces 
w  troughs  capable  of  holding  a  layer  of  the 
ution,  which  must  be  replenisned  from  time  to 
filters  through  the  hide  and  the  sawdust,  or 
porous  substance  upon  which  it  is  laid.    The 
r  runs  oft'  from  the  bottom  of  the  box  or  trough, 
mewhat  inclined  for  that  purpose,  into  a  vessel 
provided  for  it.     *The  improvement  consists,* 
:o  the  specification  quoted  by  Hebert,  *  in  ap- 
lution  of  oak  or  other  bark  to  hides  or  skins  in 
er  as  that  when  the  glutinous  (gelatinous)  par- 
le  hide  have  absorb^  and  become  mixed  with 
r  or  astringent  principle,  the  other  part  of  the 
.  e.  the  water)  may  pass  ofi',  and  leave  the  hide 
leive  more  of  the  solution  ;  and  so  on  till  it  is 
rhe  operation  was  performed,  it  is  stated,  in  a 
time ;  but  as  the  outer  parts  or  edges  of  the 
not  perfectly  tanned  by  it,  it  was  necessary  to 
hem  in  vats  in  the  usuaJ  manner  for  three 
eka,  to  complete  the  process.    If  the  principle 
d  to   be   advantageous,   this,  which   forms   a 
:5t  in  Mr.  Cagswell's  scheme,  might  be  readily 

PC  recent  than  any  of  the  above-mentioned  plans 

Led  by  Messrs.  Herepath  and  Cox,  of  Bristol ; 

»«u'  as  present  experience  can  show,  appears  to 


effect  the  desired  object  very  completely.    Their  process 
which  was  patented  November  16,  1837,  is  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  washing  a  sponge,  by  alternately  allowing 
it  to  imbibe  water,  and  then  forcibly  expressing  it.    In  the 
old  system  of  tanning,  the  hide  may  be  compared  to  a 
sponge,  which,  after  being  saturated  in  a  weak  solution,  is 
removed  to  a  stronger,  without  the  fluid  contained  in  its 
pores  being  squeezed  out ;  while  in  the  new  plan  the  weak 
infusion,  or  ooze,  is  forced  out  of  the  pores  of  the  hide  be- 
fore it  is  subjected  to  a  stronger,  so  that  the  fresh  ooze 
may  be  able  to  act  more  efficiently.    This  is  effected  by 
connecting  a  number  of  hides  together  by  strings,  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  belt,  and  passing  them  between  rollers 
turned  by  steam  or  other  power,  while  they  are  being  re- 
moved from  one  solution  to  another.    In  order  to  produce 
a  tolerably  uniform  belt  or  continuous  sheet  of  hides,  they 
are  either  placed  alternately  head  to  head  and  tail  to  tail ; 
or,  if  laid  across  the  belt,  with  the  heads  and  tails  towards 
each  side  alternately.    In  one  of  the  arrangements  de- 
scribed in  the  specification,  the  hides  are  united  into  an 
endless  band,  and  are  always  passed  between  the  rollers 
(of  which  a  pair  is  erected  over  each  pit)  in  one  direction ; 
but  in  another  plan  the  ends  of  the  belt  are  not  connected 
together,  and  tne  motion  of  the  rollers  is  reversed  when 
necessary,  so  that  the  belt  of  hides  may  be  delivered  into 
the  tan-liquor  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  apparatus. 
The  latter  arrangement  is  that  described  in  the  recently 
published  article  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  from 
which  the  following  details  are  derived.    The  lower  roller 
is  about  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  covered  with 
horsehair  cloth;  and  the  upper  roller,  which  is  pressed 
against  the  lower  one  with  any  determinate  degree  of  force 
by  means  of  weighted  levers,  is  only  about  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  covered  with  woollen  cloth.    By  this 
process  a  strong  hide  may,  it  is  stated,  be  tanned  through 
in  from  one  to  two  months,  and  calf-skins  and  kips  (the 
hides  of  young  cattle)  in  from   twenty  to  thirty  days. 
Double  the  usual  quantity  of  work  is  performed ;  one-half 
of  the  capital  reqmred  in  the  common  process  is  rendered 
unnecessary ;  the  saving  on  bark,  labour,  and  general  cost 
of  manufacture  is  about  IJrf.  per  lb. ;  and  the  increase  in 
the  weight  of  butt  leather,  as  compared  with  that  made  in 
the  usuS  way,  is  as  34  lbs.  to  28  lbs.  The  very  thick  hides, 
known  as  *  butts,'  when  prepared  by  the  patent  process, 
are  sent  to  market  within  four  months  from  the  time  of 
their  delivery  in  the  tanner's  yard ;  and  the  profits  arising 
fh)m  quick  returns,  great  weight  of  leather  produced,  and 
reduced  cost  of  production,  are  stated  to  be  eight  times  as 
great  as  upon  the  old  plan,  the  prices  of  hides,  bark,  and 
leather  being  the  same.    It  should  be  further  observed  that 
the  leather  made  in  this  way  is  more  elastic  and  imper- 
vious to  water  than  any  other. 

Although  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  all  kinds  of  leather  are  the  same,  and  some  of 
the  processes  above  described  are  performed  with  little 
variation  upon  the  skins  of  smaller  animals  as  well  as  upon 
the  thick  hides  of  various  kinds  of  oxen,  the  precise  course 
of  operations  requires  many  modifications  which  cannot 
be  here  described.  Of  the  preparation  of  several  of  the 
lighter  and  more  ornamental  kinds  of  leather,  a  familiar 
account  is  given  in  No.  652  of  the  *  Penny  Magazine,' 
which  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  processes  followed  at 
one  of  the  great  leather-manufactories  of  Bermondsey, 
We  have  hitherto  alluded  chiefly  to  the  preparation  of  the 
thick  hides  used  for  sole-leather,  among  which  several 
varieties  may  be  found,  each  distinguished  by  a  different 
technical  name,  by  which  its  thickness,  quality,  or  mode 
of  preparation  is  known ;  but  the  thinnest  and  weakest 
hides,  as  well  as  the  skins  of  calves  and  other  animals,  are 
also  prepared  for  use  as  upper-leathers,  in  which  case  it  is 
necessar}'  to  reduce  their  tnickness  by  shaving  or  paring 
them  down  upon  the  flesh  or  inner  side,  before  they  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  tanning  infusions.  Such 
hides  or  skins  also  require,  after  leaving  the  hands  of  the 
tanner,  to  be  rubbed,  softened,  and  dressed  by  the  currier, 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  necessary  degree  of  flexibility 
and  smoothness.  The  currier  also  has  recourse  to  shaving 
or  paring  with  a  peculiarly  formed  knife,  to  bring  the  skin 
to  the  requisite  tenuity ;  and  it  is  his  office  to  blacken 
the  surface,  which,  for  common  shoe-leather,  is  done  on 
the  flesh  side,  although  for  some  purposes  leather  is 
blackened  upon  the  outer  or  grain  side.  Horse-hides, 
whidi  are  comparatively  weak  and  thin,  are  sometimes 
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dremed  in  the  latter  way,  under  the  name  of  cordovan 
hides,  from  tlie  cinninist since  of  Kuch  leather  havini^  been 
fomierlv  made  at  (Cordova  in  Simin.  Call-skins  supply 
the  quality  of  leather  most  generally  preferred  for  the 
upper  part  of  l>oots  and  hhoes. 

i)f  the  tliin  skins  prepared  for  ornamental  purposes, 
many  are  tanned  with  a  HUDntance  called  sumach,  prepared 
from  a  plant  of  the  same  name.  [Rhus,  vol.  xix.,  p.  4H4.] 
At  the  establishment  above  referred  to,  which  is  commonly 
known  asthe  Neckin^er  Mills,  sumach  leather  is  extensively 
prepared :    the  most   im])ortant  kind   bein^  that   called 

•  Morocco,'  which  is  made  from  poat -skins.  In  the  routine 
of  operations  described  in  the  paper  from  which  we  quote, 
the  i»rocesHes  of  cleansinij  the  skins  from  fleshy  impurities, 
and  removinc:  the  hair,  &c.,  present  no  matenal  variation 
from  those  before  described.  Durinuf  these  processes,  the 
lime  enn)loyed  to  ai»sist  in  the  depilation  enters  the  pores 
of  the  skm  so  completely,  that  it  would  impede  the  action 
of  the  tanning  licpiid  if  allowinl  to  remain.  It  is  there- 
fore n»moved  by  inunersion  in  an  alkaline  solution,  which 
opens  the   pores  in   a  way  reserabliuij  the    process  of 

•  raisini?,'  described  in  a  previous  column.  Tlie  tanninp: 
is  then  performed  by  sewini^  up  each  skin  into  the  form  of 
a  Imj;:,  with  the  prain  or  hair-side  outwanls,  and  nearly 
miinu:  it  with  a  strontr  solution  of  sumach  in  water.  The 
bac:  i^  then  fully  distended  by  blowine:  into  it,  and  the 
njHTture  is  tied  up :  after  whicii  it  is  thrown  into  a  larcre 
shallow  vessel  tilted  with  hot  water  containincc  ^  little 
sumach.  The  distended  bags  float  in  this  vessel,  and  are 
occasionally  moved  about  with  a  wooden  instrument, 
until  the  solution  which  they  contain  has  thoroughly  pene- 
trated their  substance,  wwing  to  the  thinness  of  the 
skins  and  the  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed,  this  opera- 
tion is  performed  in  a  few  hours.  The  process  is  expe- 
dited by  taking  the  bags  out  of  the  solution  and  piling 
them  upon  a  perforated  bench  or  rack  at  the  side  of  the 
tub,  so  that  their  own  weight  may  force  the  conflned 
liquid  through  the  ]>ores.  When  the  tanning  is  completed, 
the  bags  are  opened  to  remove  the  sediment  of  the  su- 
mach ;  the  skins  are  wa>hed,  rubbed  on  a  board,  and  dried ; 
after  which  they  are  ready  for  dyeing  and  iinishing  with  a 
ridged  instrument,  which  imparts  to  the  surface  that  pe- 
culiar grain  by  which  morocco  leather  is  distins^iished. 
An  inferior  kind  of  leather,  known  as  *  imitation  morocco,* 
is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  sheep-bkias.  The 
wool  is  removed  from  these  skins  by  the  fellmonger; 
after  which  they  are  subjected  to  great  pressure  in  a  hy- 
drostatic press,  in  oilier  to  remove  the  oleaginous  or  greasy 
matter  which  they  contain  in  a  much  larger  quantity  than 
goat-skins.  Surprisincr  as  it  may  ap]>ear,  these,  as  well  as 
larger  and  thicker  skins,  arc  often  divided  or  split  by  a 
machine  into  two  thicknesses,  each  of  which  may  be  made 
into  leather  suitable  for  some  of  the  purposes  to  which  it 
is  applied,  as  the  covering  or  lining  of  books,  work-boxes, 
hat.s  itc. 

Tiitrt/fff  is  the  name  applied  to  the  process  bv  which 
the  skins  of  sheep,  lamb-s  and  kids  are  c»>nvcrted  into  soft 
leather  by  the  action  of  alum.  Of  this  kind  of  leather 
gloves  are  usually  made.  Skins  intended  for  tawing  pass 
through  a  scries  of  operations  resembling  those  by  wnich 
skins  are  prepared  f<»r  taunini;,  but  they  are  then  subjected 
to  a  solution  of  alum  and  salt,  to  wliich,  for  the  superior 
kinds  of  leather,  flour  and  yolks  of  eggs  are  added,  instead 
of  a  vegetable  astringent  solution.  Sometimes  the  skins 
are  put  into  a  kind  of  barrel  with  the  solution,  and  tiien 
tlie  whole  is  made  to  rotate  lapidly,  by  which  the  skins  are 
c]ui('kly  penetrated ;  and  in  other  cases  the  impregnation 
i^  eilVcted  in  an  open  tub,  the  skins  being  worked  in  the 
])iisty  licpiid  with  the  hands,  or  trampled  upon  by  the 
naked  feet  of  a  man,  until  the  emulsion  is  thoroughly  in- 
corponited  with  them.  They  subsequently  reauire  a  good 
deal  of  stretching  and  nibbing  over  a  kind  of  blunt-edged 
knife,  and  some  other  flnishing  operations,  to  give  them 
the  retpiisite  smoothness  and  suppleness.  Many  of  the 
gloves  sold  as  kid  are  really  made  of  lamb-skins,  of  which 
consideiable  numbers  are  imported  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  These  ore  brought  with  the  wool  on; 
and,  as  it  would  be  ii\jured  by  the  action  of  lime,  it  is 
looaened  !)y  inducing  fennentation  or  incipient  putrefac- 
tion in  Nubtermnean  vaults  or  cellars  ;  an  operation  which 
requires  i^reat  nicety,  since  the  [U'lt  would  be  injured  by  , 
allow JM'^  the  fennentation  to  proceed  too  far.  After  the  ' 
wojl  luui  been  removed,  and  the  skins  liave  been  scraped  j 


to  free  them  from  a  glimy  substance  which  evades  tnm 
the  ]K)re8,  the  pelts  are  immersed  in  lime-water  for  t  few 
days,  to  remove  the  grease  which  yet  remains  in  fh«aL 
The  subse(}uent  operations  of  removing  the  lime,  tawiac, 
&c.,  are  similar  to  those  required  for  other  »kini.  Ib 
tawing  sheep-skins  with  the  wool  on,  for  hoiif»ings  and 
similar  articles,  the  wool  side  is  carefully  folded  m^vik 
to  protect  it  from  the  tawing  liquid  or  paitte,  vhit-h  i» 
then  applied  to  the  flesh  side  only.  Other  »kins  areorra- 
sionally  conyerted  into  leather  without  removing  the 
wool  or  hair. 

The  only  other  kind  of  leather  to  be  here  noticed  is  tiot 
in  whicli  oil  or  i^reasc  is  forci*d  into  the  ]x>reH  of  the  *kiB. 
to  take  the  place  of  the  animal  matter,  which  would  trnd 
to  its  decomposition  by  ]>utrefaction.    Tliis  kind  of  leath« 
takes  its  name  from  a  line  soft  leather  pre])ared  from  the 
skin  of  the  chamois  goat ;  and  the  process  bV  which  it  u 
made  is  called  shamoying  or  shamm)ing.    Such  letlhir 
was  fonnerly  very  much  ximtd  as  an  article  of  clothing, 
especially  by  soldiers;  and  it  is  still  apphi<l  to  eevcnl 
useful  purposes,  for  which  its  peculiar  sottness  and  pli^ 
bility  renders  it  valuable.     Waah-leather  may  be  cited  it 
a  common  example  of  this  kind  of  preparation.    The  %Lim 
of  deer,  goats,  sheep,  &c.  are  dressiHi  in  thia  way;  ml 
much  shanioyed  leather  is  made  from  the  inferior  or  letil 
regular  ]X)rtion  of  split  skins,  in  cases  where  the  grain  lidc 
h:is  been  taken  otf  carefully  of  a  uniform  thickneNi  for  pre- 
paration in  a  different  way.     In  general,  when  whole  Jam 
are  shamoyed,  the  grain  surface  is  removed  bv  scrmpinr  9t 
rubbing  with  pumice-stone.    After  the  usual  preparadea 
with  lime-water,  and  subsequent  washing  in  A  sour  infuuM 
of  bran  or  some  similar  liquor,  to  remove  the  line  and 
open  the  pores,  the  skins  are  made  as  dry  as  potable  by 
wringing  or  pressing  them,  and,  in  the  procett  praetiMd 
at  the  Neckinger  Mills,  are  then  expotea  to  the  action  of 
ful ling-stocks,  which  consist  of  heavy  wooden  hamjoxfi^ 
faced  with  copper,  and  set  in  motion  by  connection  nith  a 
revolvintr  shatt.    A  wheel  revolves  near  the  head  of  etch 
hammer,  of  which  two  are  mounted  together  in  one  firtaie- 
work  ;  and  this  wheel  is  made,  during  itn  reyolution.  ilte> 
nately  to  raise  the  hammer  about  a  foot,  and  to  let  i!  fill 
into  a  trough  fltted  to  receive  its  head.    TIm  leathtr.  or 
rather  a  roll  of  the  skins  which  are  to  be  made  into  letlhfr, 
lA  placed  in  this  trousrh,  and  beaten  by  the  hammen  u*ttU 
it  IS  i)erfcctly  dr}'.     Cotl-oil  is  then  poured  upon  the  ^Lns 
and  forced  into  their  pores  by  the  action  of  the  hammtn 
or  stocks;  the  form  uf  the  trough  being  auch  that  the  «hins 
Lri*adually  turn  themselves  over  and  o\  er  durinsr  the  i>{KTi- 
tion,  to  render  the  beating  uniform.     When  the  cil  ia  tl.#- 
routrhly  beaten  in,  the  skins  arc   hung  up  to  dr}-.  :JVr 
which  they  arc  returned  to  the  trough  to  receive  a  irtsh 
supply  of  oil  and  a  repetition  of  the  beating.    Thii^  u 
repeated  eight  or  nine  times,  until  two  or  three  gallons  of 
oil  have  been  imbibed  by  one  hundred  skins  ;   and  when 
they  are  suiHcientlv  im])reirnatcd  with  it,  they  are  placed 
in  lan^e  tubs,  or  hung  up  in  close  heated  chanibers.  in 
which  they  under&:o  a  kind  of  fermentation,  by  which  !h« 
pores  are  distended,  and  the  action  of  the  oil  u^vn  the 
flbres  is  completed ;   and  finally  they  are  imnietMrd  m  i 
weak  solution  of  potash,  which  removes  whatever  extc-*  cf 
oil  may  have  remained  in  fhe  leather,  formiiii:  wrhi'A 
sa])onaceou8  mixture.  Tliey  arc  then  hung  up  in  the  v^-k^ 
air  to  dry. 

(Dr.  Ure't  Dictionary  of  Arts^  &c.,  art.  *  Leather;'  />• 
n/cf opinio  Britannica^  seventh  edit.,  art.  *TaiimrtC;' 
Hebert's  Enf^incefx  and  Mtfchanirs  Encyclopaedia,  if'.^ 
*  Leather ;'  Penny  Maeasine^  No.  652.) 

TANSi'LLO,  LUIGI,  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Nola, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the  year  1510,  wn^tc  la 
his  youth  a  licentious  poem,  entitkHl  'II  Vendemmiatorr.' 
or  *  the  Vintager,*  wherein  he  deals  largely  in  the  obM.ir.« 
jokes  and  scurrilities  in  which  the  peatantr}*  of  hi»  countrr 
indulge  during  the  vintage  season,  something  after  tbie 
manner  of  the  antient  Saturnalia.  This  poem,  which  tht 
author  did  not  intend  for  the  press,  was  published  by  mom 
friend  through  an  abuse  of  confidence.  In  order  to  make 
amends,  Tansillo  wrote  a  pious  |x)em,  entitled  *  Le  LagrinM 
di  San  Pietro,'  of  which  a  part  only  wm  published  bef'.n 
his  death.  A  more  complete  edition  of  it  was  pubhibcd 
in  KMKJ.  Malherbc  made  a  translation,  or  rather  wrote  aa 
imitation  of  it,  entitled  *  Les  Larmes  de  St.  Piem».  imitiff 
du  TauMllc,  au  Hoi  Ilcnri  III.,*  13H7.  Tansillo  n^ded 
chiefly  at  Naples,  at  the  court  of  the  Spanish  viceny 
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0  de  Toledo  and  his  son  Don  Grarcia.  He  accom- 
le  viceroy  in  an  expedition  against  the  Barbary 
He  died  about  1584.  He  wrote  also  a  ^eorgicfd 
titled  *  II  Podere/  and  another  didactic  poem, 
'  La  Balia,*  besides  sonnets,  canzoni,  and  other 
ms,  in  which  he  has  displayed  great  poetical 
He  has  been  compared  by  some  with  Petrarca. 
!te  edition  of  Tansillo's  works  was  published  at 

1  1738,  in  4to.  (Tiraboschi,  Storia  delta  Lettera- 
ana;  Comiani,  Secoli  delta Letteratura  Italiana,) 

A-IIbiE,  a  family  of  Wading  Birds.     [Gralla- 

mus  Tantalus  of  Linnaeus  stands  between  the 
•dea  and  ScolopaXy  in  the  twehth  edition  of  the 
Watur€e, 

places  the  genus  Tantalus  between  the  Open^ 
ansy  Lac^p. ;  Anastomusy  111.)  and  the  Spoonbills 
,  Linn.)*  He  characterizes  the  genus  as  having 
he  nostrils,  and  the  bill  of  a  stork ;  but  the  back 
I  is,  he  observes,  rounded,  and  its  point  curved 
s  and  slightly  notched  on  each  side :  a  portion  of 
,  and  sometimes  of  the  neck,  is,  he  adds,  de- 
feathers.  He  notices  the  following  species :  the 
Tantalus,  Tantalus  loculator,  Linn. ;  the  Afri- 
ilus,  Tantalus  Ibis^  Linn.;  and  the  Ceylonese 
alus  leucocephalus,  the  largest  of  all. 
talus  Ibis,  ne  remarks  that  it  is  white  slightly 
ith  purple  on  the  wings,  with  a  yellow  beak,  and 
r  the  face  naked  and  red,  adding  that  it  was  for 
le  regarded  by  naturalists  as  the  bird  so  much 
f  the  antient  Egyptians  under  the  name  of  Ibis^ 
ecent  researches  nad  proved  that  the  Ibis  is  a 
Her  species,  of  which  he  intends  to  treat  there- 
is  species,  he  states,  is  not  commonly  found  in 
that  it  had  been  brought  from  Senegal.  Tan- 
iianges  in  the  family  Cultirostres, 
v.,  nnds  a  place  in  the  Re gne  Animal ^  as  the  se- 
as of  Cuvier's  Longirostres,  between  Scolopax 
eniusy  Cuv. 
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Ibb  leligioia,  Cav.— Adult. 

tales  that  he  has  separated  the  Ibises  from  the 
Gmelin,  because  their  bill,  arched  like  that  of 
fi,  is  nevertheless  much  more  feeble,  and  with- 
tch'at  the  point,  whilst  the  nostrils,  pierced  to- 
back  Df  its  base,  are  each  prolonged  into  a  furrow 
itinues  to  the  tip.  The  bill,  he  adds,  is  rather 
nearly  square  at  its  base :  there  is  always,  he 
narks,  some  part  of  the  head,  or  even  of  the 
ided  of  feathers.  The  external  toes  are  -notably 
it  their  base,  and  the  hind  toe  is  sufficiently  long 
le  eaith.  Some  of  the  species,  he  observes,  have 
;.,  No.  1493. 


the  legs  short  and  reticulated :  these  are  the  most  robust, 
and  have  the  largest  bill. 

Of  this  genus  Cuvier  notices  the  following  species  :— 

VIbis  sacrd  {Ibis  religiosa^  Cuv. ;  Abou-Hannes,  Bruce, 
pi.  35 ;  Tantalus  ^thiopicus.  Lath.).  For  the  adult  of 
this  species  he  refers  to  Ossemens  Fossiles^  torn,  i.,  pi.  1 
and  2  (skeleton  and  perfect  bird) ;  and  lor  the  young  to 
Sav^ny,  Descrip.  de  VEgypte^  Hist,  Nat.  des  Ois.,  pi.  7. 

*  Tliis,*  says  Cuvier,  *  is  tne  most  celebrated  species :  it 
was  reared  m  the  temples  of  antient  Egypt,  with  venera- 
tion which  approachedt  to  worship ;  and  it  was  embalmed 
after  its  death,  as  some  said,  because  it  devoured  the  ser- 
pents which  would  otherwise  have  become  dangerous  to 
the  country:— according  to  others,  because  there  was  a 
resemblance  between  its  plumage  and  some  of  the  phases 
of  the  moon :  finally,  according  to  other  some,  because  its 
advent  announced  the  rising  of  the  Nile.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  thought  that  this  Ibis  of  the  Egyptians  was  the  Tan- 
talus of  Africa :  we  now  know  that  it  oelongs  to  the  genus 
of  which  we  are  treating.  It  is  as  large  as  a  hen,  with 
white  plumage,  except  the  end  of  the  wing-feathers,  which 
is  black ;  the  last  coverts  have  their  barbs  elonj^ted,  loose, 
black,  with  violet  reflections,  and  thus  covering  the  end 
of  the  wings  and  tail.  The  bill  and  the  feet  are  black,  as 
well  as  all  the  naked  part  of  the  head  and  neck :  this  part 
is  covered  in  youth,  at  least  on  its  upper  surface,  with 
small  blackish  feathers.  The  species  is  found  throughout 
the  extent  of  Africa.'     [Abou-Hannes.] 

The  other  species  noticed  by  Cuvier  are — VIbis  rouge 
{Scolopax  ruber y  Linn. ;  Tantalus  ruber,  Gm.)  and  VIbis 
vert,  vulg.  Courtis  vert  {Scolopax  /alcinellus,  Linn.}. 
{Regne  Animal.) 

The  following  is  the  description  of  DIbis  vert  {Ibis  fat- 
cinellus):  — Purpled  chestnut,  with  deep  green  mantle. 
The  young  with  tne  head  and  neck  sprinkled  with  whitish. 
Locality t  South  of  Europe  and  Nortn  of  Africa.  {Rdgne 
Atiimal.) 

This,  Cuvier  observes,  is  to  all  appearance  the  species 
which  the  antients  called  the  Black  Ibis.  [Abou-Hannes, 
vol.  i.,  p.  38.] 

Th^  views  of  Mr.  Vigors  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
Tantalus  will  be  found  in  the  ailicle  Herons,  vol.  xii., 
p.  165. 

Mr.  Swainson  states  that  the  TantalicUp,  or  Ibises,  are 
large  and  very  singular  birds,  living  almost  entirely  on  the 
swampy  banks  of  rivers  and  fresh  waters,  rarely,  if  ever 
frequenting  open  shores,  like  the  more  typical  waders. 
He  observes  that  their  habits  and  structure  seem  com- 
pounded of  those  belonging  to  the  Herons  on  one  side 
and  to  the  Rails  [Rallid^J  on  the  other:  their  flight  and 
size,  he  says,  remind  us  of  the  former,  while  their  long  toes 
and  insectivorous  nature  are  more  in  unison  with  the  latter. 
He  traces  their  analogy  to  the  Tenuirostres  in  the  metallic 
colours  of  their  plumage  and  in  their  having  their  heads 
frequently  bare  of  feathers,  as  in  the  Ampetidte  and  other 
tenuirostral  types.  The  majority,  he  remarks,  live  in  tro- 
pical latitudes. 

In  the  Synopsis  the  following  characters  of  the  family 
(which  is  placed  between  the  Ardeidee  and  Rallid€e)  aie 
given  k— 

Tantalida, 

Family  Character, -^ize  large.  Bill  hard,  considerably 
lengthened,  cylindrical,  and  curved  from  the  base.  Face 
and  head  more  or  less  naked.  Hinder  toe  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  others.    Plumage  metallic. 

Genera. 

AnastomuSy  111.  Open  beak.  Bill  straight,  hard,  heavy, 
solid,  compressed,  marked  with  longitudinal  wrinkles. 
Upper  mandible  very  straight ;  the  base  thickened  at  the 
top  and  as  high  as  the  crown ;  the  tip  notched ;  the  mar- 
gin dentated :  under  mandible  greatly  curved  upwards, 
and  only  touching  the  upper  at  the  base  and  at  the  tip. 

Example,  Anastomus  tamelligerus, 

TantaluSy  Linn.  Bill  nearly  as  thick  at  the  base  as  the 
head ;  cylindrical  and  attenuated  towards  the  tips,  which 
are  slender  and  slightly  bent:  margins  entire.  Upper 
mandible  notched.  Nostrils  naked,  vertical,  basal,  oval- 
oblong.    Toes  connected  at  the  base. 

Example,  Tantalus  toculator, 

Ibisy  Antiq.  Bill  much  more  slender ;  cylindrical,  and 
arched  from  the  base.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral.  Wing* 
broad,  ample  :  the  second  and  third  quills  longest. 

E^j,le,m  ruber.  yot,  XXIV.-G 
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Aramuiy  Vieill.  Bill  lengthened,  slightly  ctmred  to- 
wards the  point,  which  is  entire  and  inflexed.  Under 
mandible  curved  from  about  the  middle  and  angulated. 
Furrow  of  the  notftrils  long.  Nostrils  lateral,  remote  ft'om 
the  base,  longitudinal.  Feet  long.  Hallux  elevated.  An- 
terior toes  divided  at  their  base.  Win^  moderate ;  the 
two  first  quills  shorter  than  the  third,  which  is  the  longest. 
America. 

Example,  Aramus  icoiopaciui,  {Clarification  qf 
Birds.) 

The  Prince  of  Canino  places  the  Tantalida  between  the 
PsophicUe  and  Scolopaciaa^  and  arranges  under  the  former 
the  ffenera  Tantafut  and  ibis,  {Birds  qf  Europe  and 
North  America,) 

Mr.  O.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Tantalince  the  fifth  and  last 
subfamily  of  the  Ardeidcc^  placing  it  next  to  the  Ciconina^ 
and  arranginir  under  it  the  following  genera : — 

Tantalus^  Linn.  Ibisy  Mcehr.  Geronticus^  Wagl.  Cer- 
cibis,  Wa^l.  Theristicwt,  Wagl.  Phimosus^  Wagl.  Har- 
ptprfort,\\&s},  Falci nelluSj  (Ra.y)Bechsi.  ^ramw*,  Vieill. 

Ml.  day  gives  the  synonyms  of  all  these  genera.     {List 
//*'  (iK/tera  nj  Birdsy  2nd  edit.) 

We  pioceed  to  illustmte  the  Ibises  of  Araenca  by  Nut- 
lall's  description  of  the  Scarlet  Ibis^  Ibis  rubra  of  Vieillot, 
Tati talus  ruber  of  Linnaeus,  Red  Curlew  of  Catesby. 

Tliis  specie^i  is  23  inches  in  length  and  37  in  alar  ex- 
tent. Bill  5  inches  long,  thick,  and  of  a  somewhat  square 
form  at  the  base,  gradually  bent  downwards  and  sharply 
ridged  ;  black,  except  near  the  base,  where  it  inclines  to 
lod.  Iris  dark -hazel.  The  face  naked,  slightly  wrinkled, 
jalc-red.  Chin  bare,  wrinkled  also.  Plumage  rich,  glow- 
'  ^  siuarlet,  except  about  three  inches  of  the  extremities  of 
lour  outer  quill-feathers,  which  are  deep  steel-blue. 
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t-i'ir^  pale  red  ;  tne  three  anterior  toes  united  by  a  mem- 
b.ane  as  t'Ar  as  the  first  joint.     (Nuttall.) 

*  This  brilliant  and  exclusively  American  species,  in- 
liahits  chiefiy,'  savs  Nuttall,  *  witnin  the  tropics,  abound- 
1  iiT  in  the  \\  est  India  and  Bahama  Islands,  and  south  of 
the  equator,  at  least  as  far  ae  Brazil.    They  migrate  in  the 
''ourse  of  the  summer  (about  July  and  August)  into 
Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina ;  but  retire 
into  Mexico,  or  the  Caribbean  Islands,  at  the  approach  of 
cool  weather.    They  generally  associate  in  numbers,  fre- 
quenting the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  the  banks  and  aestu- 
aries  of  neighbouring  rivers,  feeding  on  small  fry,  shell- 
fish, Crustacea,  worms,  and  insects,  which  they  collect  at 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide.    They  are  said  to  be  m  the  habit 
of  perching  on  trees  in  companies ;  but  they  lay  their  eggs, 
which  are  greenish,  on  the  ground,  amidst  the  tall  grass 
of  the  marshes,  on  a  slight  nest  of  leaves.    When  just 
hatched,  the  young  are  black,  soon  changing  to  grey,  but 
are  nearly  white  before  they  are  able  to  f)y ;   by  degrees 
they  attain  their  red  plumage,  which  is  not  complete  until 
the  third  year.    Tlie  young  and  old  associate  in  distinct 
bands,      in  the  countries  where  they  abound,  they  are 
sometimes  domesticated,   and   accompany  the    poultry. 
The  Ibis  shows  great  courage  in  attacking  the  fowls,  and 
will  even  defena  itself  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  the 
cat.     It  is  generally  esteemed  as  good  food ;   and  its  rich 
and  gaudy  plumage  is  used  by  the  Brazilians  for  various 
oniamentii.*        {Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Canada,) 
TA.NTALITE.     [Columbium.] 
TANTALUM.    [Columbium.J 
TA'NTALUS.  (Ornithology.)    [Tantalidjb.] 
TANYSI'PTERA.     [Kinofishees,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  232.] 
TAORMPNA.     [Messina;  Taurgmknium.] 
TAOS.     [Mexican  States.] 
TAP  ROOT.    [Root.] 
TAPAJOS.     [Brazil.] 
TAPK  WORM.     [Entozoa.] 

TAPESTRY  (French,  Taoisserie;  Italian,  Tappesseria), 
This  name  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  textile  fkbrics, 
usually  composed  of  wool  or  silk,  and  sometimes  enriched 
with  gold  and  silver,  woven  or  embroidered  with  figures, 
landscapes,  or  ornamental  devices,  and  used  as  a  lining  or 
covering  for  the  walls  of  apartments.  It  is  derived  from 
the  French  *  tapis,'  which  is  from  the  I^tin  *tapetum,* 
•tape*,*  Mapete.*  The  Latin  word  is  the  same  as  the 
Greek  •  tapes'  or  *  tapis*  (rdirifc,  raircc).  The  Latin  and 
Greek  words  signified  a  carpet  or  covering  for  a  bed  or 
couch.  The  French  •  tapis,'  though  generally  applied  to 
carpetSy  is  abo  uted  to  express  other  figured  cloths  used 


as  coverings,  such  as  the  coverings  of  tables:  whence, 
most  probably,  we  have  the  common  expresition  *  on  the 
tapis,'  as  applied  to  subjects  under  discussion  or  iO!i»i- 
deration.  Of  the  use  of  the  word  tape>tiy  in  this  mort 
extended  sense,  there  is  an  instance  m  Shakspere's  *  Co- 
medy of  Errors,'  act  iv.,  sc.  1,  where  Antipholus  of  £pbe» 
BUS  sends  to  Adriana,  informing  her  that 

<  in  the  i\n\ 
Thai's  coA'vred  o'er  wUb  Turkish  tKfttltrf, 
Thcr*  U  a  pune  of  dueatt,'  &e. 

Johnson,  who  cites  this  passage,  gives  also  one  from 
Dryden,  in  which  tapestry  is  used  in  the  sense  of  carpet : 

*  The  ea«eineiits  are  with  golJen  titcue  iprt-ad, 
\iid  hoTaet*  hoofs,  for  earth,  oo  silken  tapei^  tread.* 

In  this  more  jsreneral  sense  the  term  is  used  by  M. 
Achille  Jubinal,  in  his  recently  published  work,  entitled 
*  Recherches  sur  I'Usage  et  VOngine  des  Tapisseries.'  ta 
which  he  extends  his  inquir}'  to  worked  or  figured  dot^ 
(tapisseries  k  ymaiges)  used  for  many  other  purposes  thsa 
the  covering  of  walls.  To  this  work  we  are  inaebted  for 
much  of  the  following  information  respecting  the  hhtoiy 
of  tapestry. 

The  early  history  of  the  art  of  producing  figured  fiibria 
by  the  loom  may  be  more  conveniently  treated  of  under 
Wba  VINO  than  in  this  place ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  here 
to  observe,  that  althousrh  the  loom  was  employed  from  the 
earliest  times  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans   for  the  produc- 
tion of  ordinary  tissues,  its  application  to  the  weaving  of 
ornamented  or  figured  fabric  swas  chiefly  Oriental.    If  if 
probable  also  that  many  of  the  early  tapestries  were  em- 
broidered by  hand   or   worked   witn   the  needle.     Thii 
kind  of  work,  of  which  the  Baveux  tapestiy  is  a  cele- 
brated example,  was  continued  Jong  after  the  practice  of 
weaving  tapestry  in  the  loom  had  become  common.    The 
ornamented  curtains  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  described 
in  the  twenty-sixth,  thirty-fifth,  and  thiily-sixth  chapters 
of  Exodus,  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  emorai- 
dered  by  the  needle.    Jubinal  8upj>oses  that  they  were 
worked  with  a  needle  in  thread  of  .silk,  gold,  or  i^ool,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  brilliancy  of  the  plun^a^e 
of  birds ;  but  he  conceives  that  the  vail  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  which  is  described  in  the  English  translation  ot  the 
Bible  as  of  *  cunning  work'  {Exoduft^  xxvi.  31 ;  and  \ix%i. 
35),  and  which  was  ornamented  with  cherubim,  HSi  pro- 
duced by  the  skill  of  the  weaver,  *  that  is  to  say,  executed 
by  the  shuttle  with  woofs  of  various  colours,  and  in  vioven 
stuff.' 

The  Jews  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  skill  io 
embroidery  and  other  ornamental  work  of  similar  tha- 
racter  from  the  Egyptians,  who  produced  figure\l  clot  hi 
both  by  the  needle  and  the  loom,  and  practised  the  art  of 
introducing  gold  thread  or  wire  into  such  work.    Wilkin- 
son obser\es  {Manners  and  Customs  qf  the  Antient  tiTj^p- 
tians,  vol.  iii.,  p.  128),  *  Many  of  the  Egyptian  bluffs  pre- 
sented various  patterns  worked  in  colours  by  the  loom, 
independent  of  those  produced  by  the  dyeing  or  print inir 
process,  and  so  richly  composed  that  they  vied  uitn  cloth* 
embroidered  by  the  needle.'    Jubinal  quotes  several  aa- 
tient  authors  who  refer  to  figured  tissues  as  made  tod 
used  by  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations  of  anti4Uity. 
Tapestry  was  used  by  the  Babylonians  to  represent  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  and  to  perpetuate  historical  lacts. 
Philostratus,  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  mcntioris 
Babylonian  tapestry  ornamented  with  silver  aiui  I'old. 
The  Greeks  practised  the  art  of  embroidering  fiirure*  r.pon 
cloth,  and  attributed  its  invention  to  Minerva.     Homer 
&Iludes,  in  several  passasces  of  the  '  Iliad '  and  *  Odv^^y.' 
to  embroidered  stuffs  of  the  character  desisrnated  i^  Ju- 
binal *  tapisseries  ik  ymaiges,'  among  which  he  comprise* 
even  some  articles  of  dress.  Without  attempting  to  pursue 
the  investigation  of  this  subject  minutely,  a  general  ides 
of  the  character  of  these  ornamental  ti.'^ues  may  be  gives 
by  a  reference  to  the  article  *  Peplum*  in  the  *  Ihctionsiy 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,*  edited  by  Dr.  Smith ;  the 
author  of  the  article  *  Peplum*  observes,  that  of  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  loom,  sliawls  were  those  upon  uhich  the 
greatest  skill  and  labour  were  employed ;  and  tiiat  the  fub- 
jects  represented  upon  them  were  so  various  and  tjutcful, 
that  poets  delighted  to  describe  them.  He  adds  that  *  Euiv* 
pides  describes  one  which  represented  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars ;  and  which,  with  various  others  containing  huntinf  • 
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knd  a  irreat  variety  of  subjects,  belonged  to  tlie 
of  i^  polio  at  Delpm,  and  was  used  to  form  a  mag- 
tent  for  the  purpose  of  an  entertainment  (/on, 
62) ;    for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  stores  of  shawls 
t  only  kept  by  wealthy  individuals  (Homer,  Odyssey^ 
-108),  but  often  constituted  a  very  important  part 
treasures  of  a  temple  (Euripides,  lon^  329,  330), 
been  presented  to  the  divinity  on  numerous  occa- 
f  suppliants  and  devotees.     (Homer,  Iliady  vi., 
;  Virgil,  ^neid,  i.,  480,  Ciris,  21-35.)' 
Eil  substances  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the 
as  materials  for  the  ornamental  fabrics  alluded 
binal  states  that  flax,  wool,  and  byssus  [Byssus, 
,   p.   81]   entered    into   their  composition;    and 
!  richest  colours,  embroidery,  precious  stones,  and 
tre  used  in  them.     It  is  not  very  clear  in  what 
id  manner  gold  was  applied  in  many  cases.    In 
d  verse  of  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of  Exodus, 
peaks  of  beating  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  then 
it  into  wires,  to  work  it  into  the  ephod  with  cun- 
rk ;  and  Wilkinson  states  that  probably  the  gold 
ised  in  Egyptian  embroidery  was  formed  in  like 
and  rounded  by  the  hammer.    Beckmann  {His- 
bwentionsy  vol.  li.,  p.  212,  &c.)  enters  minutely 
question,  and  states  that  he  had  not  met  with  a 
issa^e  in  antient  authors  where  mention  is  made 
1  being  wire-drawn ;  yet  Jubinal  thinks  that  gold 
haps  sometimes  used,  in  antient  tapestry  in  the 
fine  drawn  wires,  flattened  and  wound  round 
n  a  manner  resembling  modern  gold  thread.    He 
upposes  that  j^old  was  sometimes  introduced  sub- 
Y  to  the  weaving  of  the  tissue,  by  loosening  its 
and  inserting  the  gold  between  the  threads. 
r  as  are  the  notices  of  tapestry  in  antient  writers, 
nnation  resjDecting  it  during  the  middle  ages  is 
;h  fuller.     Jubinal  observes  that  we  And  females 
in  working  tapestry  with  the  needle  from  the 
epochs  of  the  French  monarchy.      Gregory  of 
rnting  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  in 
ription  of  the  rejoicings  which  followed  the  pro- 
)f  Christianity  by  Clovis  and  his  people,  speaks  of 
et»  being  shaded  with  painted  clotns  or  curtains 
spictis),   and  the  churches  being  adorned  with 
i;  and  again,  in  describing  the  consecration  of 
ch  of  St.  Denis,  he  mentions  tapestries  embroi- 
th  gold  and  garnished  with  pearls.    The  fabrica- 
tapestry-hangings  by  the  loom  appears  to  have 
roduc^  into  Fmnce,  at  the  earliest,  about  the 
itury,  until  which  time  the  needle  had  been  used 
sly  in   their  production ;    and,  long  after  that 
:he  two  processes  were  practised  concurrently, 
inie  we  often  And  embroidered  cloths  enumerated 
he  decorations  of  churches.    Jubinal  quotes  Fa- 
be  for  the  statement  that  many  tapestries  were 

•  the  church  of  Auxerre  prior  to  the  year  840 ; 
elates  that,  about  985,  there  existed  in  the  abbey 
orent,  at  Saumur,  a  great  manufactory  of  stufls, 
y  tapestries,  which  were  woven  by  the  inmates, 
^temporary  notices,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
d  manufacture  of  tapestry  at  Poitiers  as  early  as 
lOr  was  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  conflned  to 
it  this  period.  The  inhabitants  ot  the  north  of 
also  pnictised  it,  and  Enirlish  embroidery  was 
Imired  and  highly  prized  on  the  Continent.  In 
also,  where  the  art  had  been  cultivated  from  the 
intiquity,  fine  embroidery  was  produced  in  the 

century.  Much  of  the  early  Oriental  tapestry 
med  with  grotesque  figures;  and,  long  alter  it 
isual  to  depict  natural  figures  and  scenery  upon 

such  devices  wei:e  often  used  in  ornamental 

twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  use  of  tapes- 
ded  greatly.    It  passed  from  churches  and  monas- 

which  it  had  been  used  for  curtains,  palls,  altar- 
jstments,  &c.,  to  the  residences  of  tne  nobility, 
ig  this  change,  Jubinal  observes:— *  If,  in  the 
>f  the  cloister,  the  monks  had,  as  we  have  seen, 

the  weavint;  of  wool  and  silk  for  the  sake  of  oc- 

ladies  and  their  followers,  shut  up  in  their  castles 
le  long  evenings  of  winter,  the  tedium  of  which 
Tiipted  only  by  the  perusal  of  works  of  piety  or 

embioidered  with  their   needles  the    glorious 

•  our  forefathers.    The  high  walls  of  these  cold 


rooms,  built  of  stone,  spoke  fkr  more  effectually  to  the 
hearts  and  imaginations  of  those  who  lived  under  their 
protecting  shelter,  when  they  were  covered  with  interesting 
histories,  with  important  instruction,  or  with  glorious  re* 
membrances  of  the  past,  than  when  nothing  appeared  to 
veil  their  nakedness.^  Tlie  use  of  tapestry  in  this  way  was 
one  of  the  luxuries  introduced  from  the  East  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  increased  intercourse  occasioned  by  the 
crusades.  The  crusaders  brought  accounts  of  the  Oriental 
practice  of  covering  walls  with  prepared  and  ornamented 
skins,  chiefly  those  of  goats  and  sheep.  These,  which 
were  probably  at  first  used  of  their  natxural  size  and  shape, 
were,  at  a  later  period,  cut  into  rectangular  pieces,  about 
two  feet  high,  and  rather  less  in  width,  and  united  by 
sewing  into  very  solid  and  handsome  hanpngs,  which 
were  well  adapted  to  resist  damp.  Such  hangings,  or 
leather  tapestry,  were  manufactured  much  at  Venice  and 
Cordova,  and  were  sometimes  either  gilt  all  over,  or  orna- 
mented with  eilt  devices,  in  which  case  they  bore  the 
nanae  of  d^'or  basani.  The  Oriental  origin  of  the  more 
ordinary  kind  of  tapestry  is  indicated  by  the  name  Sara* 
zins  or  Sarazf'nois,  which  was  frequently  applied  in  France 
to  the  early  manufacturers. 

Numerous  allusions  to  the  use  of  tapestry  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  collectea  from  contempo- 
rary documents,  are  given  by  Jubinal.  It  was  then  not 
only  used  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  interior  walls,  but 
was  also  employed,  on  great  occasions,  as  for  instance 
on  the  public  entries  of  princes,  to  decorate  streets,  and 
to  impart  a  joyful  appearance  to  towns  and  public  places. 
It  formed  part  of  the  decorations  of  festal  nails,  and  was 
employed  to  ornament  the  ^lleries  and  other  erections 
required  at  tournaments.  Rich  embroideiy  was  also  much 
employed  in  the  decorations  of  the  horses  and  men  who 
formed  the  actors  in  those  chivalric  amusements ;  and  the 
brilliant,  though  often  grotesque  devices  of  heraldry,  which 
formed  so  important  a  part  of  the  display  upon  such  occa- 
sions, afforded  extensive  employment  to  the  workers  of 
tapestry  and  other  ornamented  tissues. 

The  art  of  making  tapestry,  for  which  the  Flemings  had 
been  celebrated  from  tne  twelfth  century,  made  consider- 
able progress  in  Flanders  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
attained  its  highest  perfection  there  in  the  fifteenth. 
Guicciardini  has  ascribed  the  invention  of  tapestry  to 
Flanders ;  but,  if  received  at  all,  this  statement  must  be 
supposed  to  refer  merely  to  such  as  is  produced  by  the 
loom.  It  is  certain  however  that  Europe  is  much  indebted 
to  the  Flemings  for  the  revival  and  improvement  of  tapes- 
try, and  for  tne  production  of  many  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens yet  existing.  The  countess  of  Wilton,  whose  inte- 
resting volume  on  *  The  Art  of  Neddlework '  contains 
much  information  upon  the  subject  of  tapestry,  is  probably 
correct  in  assuming  that  the  teeaving  of  tapestiy-hangings 
was  not  practised  until  they  had  become,  fVom  custom,  a 
thing  of  necessity.  *  Unintermitting  and  arduous,'  she 
observes,  •  had  been  the  stitcheiy  practised  in  the  creation 
of  these  coveted  luxuries,  long,  very  long,  before  the  loom 
was  taught  to  give  relief  to  the  busy  finger.*  Tapestry 
manufactories  were  early  established  at  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Oudenarde,  Lisle,  Toumay,  Bruges,  and  Valenciennes; 
but  that  of  Arras*  was  more  celebrated  than  any  other, 
and  its  productions  were  so  highly  prized,  that  the  name 
arras  became  a  common  expression  for  the  finest  tapestry 
generally,  whether  made  in  that  place  or  elsewhere.  The 
hangings  of  Arras,  as  well  as  those  of  other  manufactories 
in  France,  were,  says  Jubinal,  for  the  most  paii  executed 
in  wool.  Hemp  and  cotton  were  also  used  in  them,  but 
no  silk  or  gold  thread.  The  fabrication  of  tapestries 
formed  of  these  substances  was  carried  on  chiefly  at  Flo 
rence  and  at  Venice.  Tlie  recollection  of  this  difference 
is  important  in  discovering  where  old  tapestries  were  made, 
and  Jubinal  refers  to  instances  of  the  difference  in  some 
of  those  engraved  in  his  great  work  on  this  description  of 
monuments.  Writing  of  the  period  under  consideration, 
he  observes  that  the  devices  {ymaiges)  of  the  tapestry 
were  very  various.  We  have  seen  that  they  sometimes 
represented  scenes  fvom  antient  history,  from  the  fabulous 
stories  of  heroes,  and  fh)m  modem  historical  events; 
but  the  imagination  of  the  tapestry-designers  did  not  stop 

*  Tap«itr)-  of  Ams,  reptatwittng  the  hatUet  of  Alazimder  Uie  Orc«t,  foratd 
l«rt  of  Ui«  prraent  aenl  by  th«  king  of  Fiaaoe,  in  iJiOS,  to  the  sultan  BnUadt 
to  induce  him  to  ransom  some  captives  taken  at  the  battle  ofKioopoUs.  QdM^ 
pherson«  Annah  qfCommerct,  vol.  L*  p.  6U6.) 
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there.  The  hanfrincfs  of  the  fourteenth  century  often  re- 
presented hunts,  fantaatical  animals,  or  the  occupations 
pecuHar  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  romantic 
and  chivalric  poems  afforded  a  rich  store  of  subjects  for 
illustration.  Jubinal  quotes  inventories  of  tapestries, 
receipts,  &c.,  of  the  fourteenth  centur)',  in  which  tapestries 
of  the  above  and  of  several  other  varieties  arc  mentioned. 
The  account  i^iven  of  those  bcloncrin^  to  Charles  V.  of 
France  is  particularly  curious.  It  is  taken  from  an  in- 
ventory preserved  in  the  Hibliotheciuc  du  Roi,  which, 
besides  tapestiies  ornamented  with  licrures,  mentions  he- 
raldic tapestries  {tapisseries  d(trmoirie\  and  iappiz  rrliM, 
or  hair}'  or  sha^sry  tapestry.  The  fifteenth  centur)'  affords 
many  similar  docimients,  thous^h  Jubinal  does  not  c^ve 
them  so  fully.  lie  inves  however  very  lonp:  extracts  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Biblioth^cpie  du  Iloi  respecting  some  old 
tapestries,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  names  tapis 
Sarrazinois  and  tapis  de  Turquie*  were  often  applied  to 
haninn^  fabricated  in  the  West,  they  beiuja:  probably 
made  in  imitation  of  Oriental  work.  ^  tills  epoch  tapes- 
try was  often  alluded  to  by  )K>ets,  and  to  it  is  attributed 
the  fabrication  of  most  of  the  tapestiies  t^  which  the  term 
*  tapisseries  historitVs '  has  been  applied. 

Tne  sixteenth  century,  which  was  an  atje  of  g:eneral  im- 
|)rovement  in  France,  G:ave  a  new  impulse  to  the  produc- 
tion of  tapestry.  Francis  I.  founded  the  manuiactures 
of  Fontainebleau,  in  which  threads  of  gold  and  silver  were 
skilfully  introduced  into  the  work.  It  was,  we  are  in- 
formed, with  this  new  impulse  that  the  practice  was 
commenced  of  weavini?  tapestry  in  a  single  piece,  instead 
of  composini^  it,  as  before,  of   several   smaller  pieces 

i'oined  toilet  her.  This  prince  broujjht  Primaticcio  from 
taly  [Primaticcio,  Francesco,  vol.  xix.,  p.  1],  and, 
amon^  other  works  of  art,  commis^sioned  him  to  make 
designs  for  several  tapestries,  which  were  woven  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. Francis  spared  no  pains  in  the  encourat^e- 
ment  of  this  department  of  the  fine  arts.  He  en^^asced 
Flemish  workmen,  whom  he  supplied  with  silk,  wool, 
and  other  materials,  and  paid  libeiallv  for  their  labour; 
and  documents  exist  to  prove  that  ne  also  patronized 
the  tapestr}'-makers  of  Paris.  Henry  II.,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Francis,  continued  to  encourage  the  manu- 
factory at  Fontainebleau,  and  established  a  manufacture 
of  tapestr)r  on  the  premises  of  the  Hopital  de  la  Trinity, 
which  attained  its  highest  celebrity  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  produced  many  fine  tapestries.  In  1504  Du 
Bouig,  the  most  eminent  artist  connected  with  this  esta- 
blishment, made  there  the  celebrated  tapestries  of  St. 
Meri,  which  were  in  existence  until  a  recent  peiiod;  and 
these  pleased  Henr}'  IV.  so  much,  that  he  determined  to 
re-establish  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  at  Paris,  where 
it  had  been  interrupted  by  the  disorders  of  the  preceding 
reigns.  Tliis  he  did  in  l.>!)7*  bringing  Italian  workers  in 
gold  and  silk  to  assist  in  the  work. 

The  narrative  of  M.  Jubinal,  from  wliich  most  of  the 
preceding  facts  are  taken,  does  not  extend  later  than  the 
close  of  tlie  sixteenth  centur}' ;  but,  to  continue  the  history 
of  the  tapestry  manufacture  in  France  without  interrup- 
tion, we  may  turn  to  the  volume  recently  published  by 
the  Countess  of  Wilton.  A  few  yeai-s  alter  the  events  last 
mentioned,  as  appears  from  his  *  Memoirv,'  the  Due  de 
Sully,  Henry's  minister,  was  actively  eniTJitred  in  promoting  j 
this  branch  of  industry.  In  1(J(X>  were  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  new  edifices  for  the  tapestry- weavers,  in  the  horhe- 
market  at  Paris;  and  at  that  time,  or  a  little  later, 
Flemish  workmen  were  engatred  to  superintend  the  inanu- 
factun*.  The  establishment  languisluHl,  if  it  did  not 
become  quite  extinct,  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV. ;  but 
when  the  royal  palaces,  especially  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries,  were  receiving  their  rich  decorations,  in  the  ! 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  his  minister  Colbert  rcvi>ed  it,  and 
from  that  time  the  celebrated  royal  tapestry-miiuufuctory 
of  the  Gobelins  dates  its  oiiirin.  Thi?*  was  established  in 
premises  which  had  been   erected   by  celebrated   dyers 

•  In«Ir«cri»iina.  in  a  •.u>»«"nurni  |ia««»,  a  irniArkiil  le  IVr*iain  tipi>stry  of  the 
■ix^ffn  h  n'li'iirx,  rtn'  rl  nlunl  with  i'n|l>li>m.i  iril  l^•\l(1>«  uYiirh  i^  \\<\*  in  tlip 
lomfMinn  of  th«*  Miir«|iil  ••  "•••  I,>'.'>v,  :it  \\x,  J'lhintl  oi^pivp*  thiil  the  flnc»t 
IVh^-.id  tnpe-trit»»  tf  tlir  prttitt-f  «f  KlinnioM  •,  r^ii-ci.iUv  of  tlw  tiwu  of 
Yt»/il.  ni*^',  ■  ••  .iil«l*,  .ir-  w!i.t  Hi'  r  mimouly  r.iU  Turki-h  t;ipr<trii^  m  t 
bei-nuM>  "hf.  cune  ir»»ai  I'li'iMi  mi-i  rttiviri*.  I«i*  '  •■c:in*r,  >ifrtrr  t  i'  il.j«c*»v«»rv 
of  tlM*  p.i^  .«.».•  rvii  H  ill'*  ('i^i*>  fit  «^»»  loir.  Tiiikr\  f.>riH<i  tYironh  way  lif 
r<  fnni'iiiir.iiini|  «iili  I*  nii  I  N^  *^:«bli»liiiii'Ut  o  I)m>  rn^kl  i.i|i4>«'r\  rnaipi' .ir- 
ttimii  in  Fr  inrr  p  it  .in  riMl  to  t  i*  imo  it^li  -n  •>•  f»  rrii;ii  t  ijK««'ty  :  \»ut  «lif  nrt 
of  wnrkui;;  ii  U  nUU-d  tu  br  costintii^  turcvv^fully  in  thi*  Ki%t,  rvea  to  uiir  owu 


named  Grobelin  [Gobelin,  vol.  xL,  p.  286],  but  whih 
were  purchased  by  Louis  XFV.  in  or  about  the  year  1666, 
and  adapted  to  the  tapestr^'-manufacture,  under  the  name 
of  Hotel  Royal  des  Gobelins.    Foreign  artists  and  vvork* 
men  were  engaged,  laws  were  drawn  up  for  the  protection 
and  government  of  the  manufactory,  and  everything  «u 
done  to  render  it,  what  it  has  ever  since  remained,  the 
finest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world.     'The  quan- 
tity of  the  finest  and  noblest  works  that  liave  been  pro- 
duced by  it,*  observes  the  work  above  referred  to.  *  and 
the  number  of  the  best  workmen  bred  up  therein,  are 
incredible ;  and  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the 
arts  and  manufactures  of  France  is,  in   great   meaAnre, 
owing  thereto.*    The  production  of  tapestry  at  the  Gobe- 
lins is  said  to  have  attained  the  highest  perfection  in  the 
time  of  the  minister  Colbert   and   his  successor  M.  de 
Louvois.     Le  Hrun,  when  chief  director  of  the  establUh- 
mcnt,  made  many  designs  for  working  after ;    and  M.  de 
Louvois  caused  tapestry  to  be  made  from  some  of  the 
finest  designs  of  Ilaphael,   Julio   Uomano.   and    othrr 
Italian  painters.     A  further  account  of  this  celebrated 
manufacture  is  given  in  the  elegant  volume  xxhich  tag 
lust  appeared  under  the  title  of  *  Tlie   Hand-booK  of 
Needlework,'  the  authoress   of  which  writes   i«nder  her 
maiden  name,  Miss  Lambert.    She  states  that  the  mann 
facture  declined  greatly  at  the  Revolution,  but  was  revived 
under  the  government  of  Napoleon,  and  has  ever  finct 
been  carried  on  successfully,  tnough  by  no  means  to  the 
same  extent   as  formerly.     About    1802  ninety   pervms 
were  employed  in  it,  chiefly  in  preparing  tapestrj-  fi»r  the 
palace  of  St.  Cloud.     *  The  pieces  executed,'  according  to 
the  work  last  named, '  are  generally  historical  subjects, 
and  it  occasionally  requires  the  labour  of  from  two  to  six 
years  to  finish  a  single  piece  of  tapestr}*.'    'The  produc- 
tions of  this  manu factor)',*  says  the  same  authoritv,  *  which 
is  entirely  supported  by  the  government,  are  chiefly  df«- 
tined  for  the  royal  palaces,  or  for  presents  made  6y  the 
king;    but  some  few  pieces,  not  designed  as  fuchu  are 
allowed  to  be  sold.*    \\  ool  is  the  only  material  now  used, 
it  being  found  to  retain  its  colours  better  than  any  oth^r; 
and  in  connection  with  the  weaving  establishment  i*  one 
for  dyeing  wools,  under  the  direction  of  able  chemistt.  in 
which  many  colours  are  dyed  for  this  purpose  exclu*iTf hr. 
From  a  pa5sage  in  Evelyn  s  *  Diary*  (Oct.  4, 16Q3\  in  which 
he  speaks  with  admiration  of  some  new  French  taT>e»t7T 
he  had  seen  in  the  apartments  of  the  duchess  of  Portf- 
mouth,  it  appears  that  the  productions  of  this  manufactorr 
were  known  in  England  at  that  time. 

The  preceding  historical  notices  respecting  tape»tr\- 
refer  almost  exclusively  to  France,  but  we  must  retni<eo:r 
steps  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  use  and  manufacrure  «'f 
this  kind  of  fabric  in  England.  Respectinzr  the  An:rlo- 
Saxon  period,  it  is  observed  in  the  *  Pictorial  His*orv  vf 
England*  (vol  i.,  p.  323; :— *  Tlie  dwellings  of  the  hiirhfr 
classes  appear  to  have  been  completely  and  somefime^ 
splendidly  furnished  :  their  walls  were  hunir  with  siW 
nchly  embroidered  with  gold  or  colours.  The  needle-work 
for  which  the  Enjrlish  ladies  were  so  famous  was  herein 
displayed  to  great  advantage.  Ingulphus  mentions  some 
hanirincrs  ornamented  with  golden  birds  in  needle-work, 
and  a  veil  or  curtain  on  which  was  represented  in  embroi- 
dery the  destruction  of  Troy.  In  the  An::lo-8axon  poem 
of  ftcowulf  we  read  that,  in  *  the  great  wine-chamber'— 

'  Tlirr*  Khom>  x-arirffntod  with  £oUl 
Tlie  «cU  ou  the  w.ilU. 
Muiiy  woudtrri  to  tlic  lijjlit 
(>r«*air-h  of  the  w.im<>r« 
Tlint  wuuld  guxe  ua  it  became  viriblv.* 

*The  Saxon  term  for  a  curtain  or  hancring  was  uyinnfl; 
and,  in  the  will  of  Wynfloeda,  we  find  the  bequest  oi  i 
long  hran  wahri/t  ancf  a  short  one.  The  same  ladv  tl;^ 
beciJieaths  three  c»)\erintrs  for  benches  or  settles'  *'.'/- 
hr<r::!  :  Tlie  Hxykux  Tapkstry  ;vo1.  iv.,  p.  Gs  i<  per- 
haps the  most  antient  piece  of  needlework  in  existence. 
It  was  probably  owing  to  the  expense  of  such  hanjrimrs 
when  of  larjre  size,  and  the  very  lonir  time  required  for 
their  production,  that  the  less  comfortable  de\ice  of 
painting  the  walls  of  chanil>ers  was  extensively  adopted 
in  the  early  Norman  period.  Of  this  time  the  work  before 
quoted  observes  vol.  i.,  p.  (535^ :— 'The  hamrin^-*  of 
needlr-Nvoik  and  embroider)' whieh  adorned  theuallsof 
the  Anirlo-Saxon  palaces,  seem  to  have  been  partialiy  i»u- 
persedcd  in  the  course  of  this  period  by  the  faahion  <rf 
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'  on  the  walls  themselves,  op  the  wainscot  of  the 
•,  the  same  historical  or  fabulous  subjects  which 
lerto  been  displayed  in  threads  of  colours  and 
Many  instances  mi«:ht  be  enumerated  of  this  kind 
ation,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  directions 
'  Heniy  III.  early  in  his  reign,  for  the  painting  of 
iscoted  chamber  in  Winchester  castle  with  the 
tures  with  which  it  had  been  previously  adorned ; 
istance  presumed  by  Walpole  to  indicate  the  very 
istence  of  historical  painting  in  England.    The 
alluded  to  appears  to  have  extended  considerably 
he  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  his  immediate  succes- 
d,  according  to  the  same  authority  (vol.  i.,  p. 
t  paintings  were,  in  several  instances,  directed  to 
in  imitation  of  needle-work  tapestries.  Lady  Wil- 
?s  that  tapestry  of  needle-worlc,  like  the  Bayeux 
of  Matilda,  which  *  had  been  used  solely  for  the 
m  of  altars,  or  the  embellishment  of  other  portions 
I  edifices,  on  occasions  of  festival  or  tne  per- 
j  of  solemn  lites,  had  been  of  much  more  general 
on  amongst  the    luxurious  inhabitants  of  the 
id  was  introduced  into  England  as  furniture  han^- 
leanor  of  Castile.'    That  tapestry  was  not  origi- 
-oduced  by  that  queen  will  be  seen  by  the  facts 
)ove ;    and  we  know  not   whether  there  is  any 
uthority  for  the  statement  than  the  mention,  by 
Paris,  of  her  having  used  tapestry  for  coveiing 
i  word  being  apparently  used  in  the  sense  of  carpet. 
f/.  qf  Englandy  vol.  i.,  p.  8G5,  note.)     Chaucer 
a  'tapiser,'  in  company  with  a  *webbe*  and  a 
mong  his  Canterbury  pilgrims ;  from  which  cir- 
e  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  business  was  not 
common  one  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  use  of  tapestry 
[tended  in  England ;  but  then,  and  for  long  after, 
ipBl  supply  appears  to  have  been  fVom  the  Con- 
En  the  sixteenth  century  a  kind  of  hanging  was 
d  which  holds  a   place  intermediate  between 
vails  and  woven  or  embroidered  tapestry.  Shak- 
ludes  to   the.«e  hangings    under    the    name  of 
cloths.'* 

jpearance  of  the  rich  tapestry  common  in  the 
an  period  is  admirably  described  by  Spenser,  in 
ie  Queene,*  book  iii.,  canto  ix.,  in  the  account  of. 
try  seen  by  Britomart  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Busirane,  in  the  following  lines  : — 

T  rooud  about  the  mteIIs  yclothed  wer« 

th  goodly  arras  of  great  majesty, 

DTm  with  gold  and  silkeso  c1os«  and  nere, 

■I  thvrieh  metall  lurked  privily, 

(aiaing  to  be  hid  from  envious  eye ; 

t  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere,  un wares 

ili»»-d  ititelfe,  ai  d  nhone  unwillingly ; 

ce  a  disoolourd  snake,  whose  hidden  snares 

ugh  the  gre«ine  gras  his  luus;  bright-buruisht  back  declarf*. 

et  described  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing, 
ient  remains  yet  exist  to  attest  the  accuracy  of 
ption ;  although  in  most  cases  the  brilliancy  of 
llic  threads  and  the  beauty  of  the  colours  are 
ipaired,  and  in  some  instances  the  gold  and  silver 
ive  been  artfully  withdrawn,  their  intrinsic  value 
00  strong  a  temptation  for  cupidity  to  resist, 
troduction  of  tapestry-weaving  into  England  is 
tributed  to  a  erentleman  named  Sheldon,  late  in 
of  Henry  VIII.  Lady  Wilton  mentions  indeed 
Ltion  by  Walpole  of  its  origin  as  early  as  the 
dward  III. ;  but  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
he  art  at  that  time,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 

any  important  result.  According  to  her  *  Art 
ework,'  Sheldon  allowed  an  artist,  named  Robert 
use  his  manor-house  at  Burcheston,  in  Warwick- 
the  practice  of  the  art ;  and  mentioned  him  in 
vhich  was  dated  1570,  as  *  the  only  auter  and 
of  tapistry  and  arras  within  this  realme.*  At 
m  were  worked  in  tapestry,  on  a  large  scale, 
Oxfordshire,  Worcestershire,  Wanvickshire,  and 
rshire,  some  fragments  of  which  were,  it  is 
Wal pole's  collection  at  Strawberry  Hill.  Little 
mown  of  this  establishment.      James  I.  endea- 

revive  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  by  encourag- 
sbisting  in  thQ  formation  of  an  establishment  at 

ne*s  edition  (1821)  many  references  to  this  kind  of  substitute  for 
broidered  tapestnr,  bv  var'ous  authors,  are  given.  See  notos  on 
J  it.'  act  iii ,  s.  3*(vol.  vi.,  pn.  434-6),  and  '  Hcnrv  IV..'  Part  2, 
mit  X'vii..  p.  64).  Prom  the  latter  passage  it  woaid  appear  that 
aUadcd  to  were  tometimei  painted  in  water-coloon. 


'Mortlake,  about  1819,  under  th©  management  of   Sir 
Francis  Crane.    James  I.  gave  2000/.  towards  the  forma- 
tion  of  this  establishment,  which  appears  to  have  been 
originally  supplied  with  designs  from  abroad,  but  subse- 
quently by  an  artist  named  Francis  Cleyne,  or  Klein,  a 
native  of  Rostock,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  who  was 
engaged  for  the  purpose.  This  undertaking  was  a  favorite 
hobby  both  with  James  and  his  successor,  who  regarded 
Cleyne  so  favourably  that  he  bestowed  upon  him,  in  1626, 
an  annuity  of  100/.  (Rymer's  Faedera,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  112), 
which  he  enjoyed  until  the  civil  war.     In  the  same  year 
Charies  I.  granted  2000/.  a  year  for  ten  years  to  Sir  Francis 
Crane,  in  lieu  of  an  annual  payment  of  1000/.  which  he 
had  previously  covenanted  to  pay  for  that  term,  as  the 
grant  recites,  'towards  the  furtherance,  upholding,  and 
maintenance  of  the  worke  of  tapestries,  latelie  brought 
into  this  our  kingdome  by  the  saia  Sir  Francis  Crane,  and 
now  by  him  and  his  workmen  practised  and  put  in  use  at 
Mortlake,  in  our  countie  of  Surrey  ;'  and  of  a  furthei*  sum 
of  6000/.  due  to  the  estabhshment  for  three  suits  of  gold 
tapestries.    (I^dera,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  60.)    After  the  death 
of  Sir  Francis  Crane,  his  brother.  Sir  Richard,  sold  the 
premises  to  the  king,  and  during  the  civil  war  they  were 
seized  as  royal  property.  After  the  Restoration,  Charles  II. 
endeavoured  to  revive  the  manufacture,  and  employed 
Verrio  to  make  designs  for  it,  but  the  attempt  was  unsuc- 
cessful.   Lady  Wilton  however  conceives  that,  although 
languishing,  the  work  was  not  altogether  extinct,  •  for,* 
she  observes,  *  in  Mr.  Evelyn's  very  scarce  tract  entitled 
"  Mundus  Muliebris,"  printed  in  1690,  some  of  this  manu- 
facture is  amongst  the  articles  to  be  furnished  by  a  gallant 
to  hiff  mistress.'    During  its  period  of  prosperity,  this 
manufacture  produced  the  most  superb  nangings,  after 
the  designs  of  celebrated  painters,  with  which  the  palaces 
of  Windsor  Castle,  Hampton  Court,  Whitehall,  St.  James's, 
Nonsuch,  Greenwich,  &c.,  and  many  of  the  mansions  of 
the  nobility,  were  adorned.    Five,  at  least,  of  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael,  which  appear  to  have  been    bought    by 
Charles  I.  for  that  purpose,  were  worked  in  tapestry  at 
Mortlake.    These  celebrated  works  were  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  copied  in  tapestry,  and  were  originally 
worked  in  Flanders.     [Cartoon,  vol.  vi.,   p.  330.]     An 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  1663  to  encourage  the 
linen  and  tapestry  manutkctures  of  England,  and  to  re- 
strain the  great  importation  of  foreign  linen  and  tapestry. 
The  use  of  the  word  *  hangings,'  as  applied  to  tapestry 
as  well  as  to  other  kinds  of  lining  for  rooms,  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently indicates  the  manner  in  which  such  decorations 
were  formerly  put  up.    'The    tapestries,*   observes   the 
Countess  of  Wilton,  *  whether  wrought  or  woven,  did  not 
remain  on  the  walls  as  do  the  hangings  of  modern  days : 
it  was  the  primitive  office  of  grooms  of  the  chamber  to 
hang  up  the  tapestry,  which,  in  a  royal  progress,  was  sent 
forward  with  the  purveyor  and  grooms  of  the  chamber.' 
She  relates  a  curious  anecdote  in  illustration  of  this  prac- 
tice.    Henry  IV.  of  France,  wishing  to  do  honour  to  the 
pope's  legate,  the  cardinal  of  Florence,  when  visiting  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  sent  orders  to  hang  up  the  finest  tapes- 
try; but,  by  an  awkward  blunder,  the  suit  selected  for 
the  cardinal's  chamber  was  embellished  with  satirical  em- 
blems of  the  pope  and  the  Roman  court.    The  mistake 
was  discovered  by  the  Due  de  Sully,  on  whose  authority 
the  anecdote  is  given,  and  another  suit  was  substituted  for 
that  with  the  offensive  devices.    In  a  subsequent  chapter, 
on  *  The  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,'  after  showing  the  uni- 
versality of  tapestry  and  similar  decorations  in  the  houses 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  it  is  stated  that 
tapestry  was  at  that  time  suspended  upon  frames,  which 
were  probably,  in  many  cases,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  walls,  as  we  frequently  read  of  persons  conceal- 
ing themselves,  like  Falstaff  (Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ^ 
act  iii.,  scene  3),  *  behind  the  arras.* 

The  interest  attached  to  antient  tapestries  as  historical 
monuments,  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  works  of  art,  is 
of  no  mean  order.  The  most  important  work  on  this  de- 
partment of  archaeology  is  that  of  M*  Jubinal,  the  author 
of  the  historical  treatise  quoted  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article,  entitled  *  Les  Ancierines  Tapisseries  Histori^es,'  in 
which  are  given  minute  descriptions,  illustrated  by  many 
large  folio  plates,  of  the  most  remarkable  tapestries  made 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  preserved 
to  the  present  time.  Such  monuments,  as  he  observes  in  liis 
preface,  sometimes  represent  to  us,  with  a  charming  a^ 
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fldthfVil  natrete,  grave  historical  events,  and  sometimes 
scenes  of  jjcaiety.  *  There  they  show  us  a  siege  or  a  tourna- 
ment ;  hen*,  a  least ;  a  little  I'arther,  a  chaee  ;  and  always, 
whether  chace,  banquet,  tournament,  or  sie^e,  all  is,  as 
^lontaii^ie  would  have  said,  pourtrayed  to  the  lite  ;  they 
all  retrace  to  us  most  literally  the  mode  of  life  of  our 
fathers,  showing  us  their  residences,  their  churches,  their 
drensi's,  their  anns,  and  even  ^thanks  to  their  explanator}' 
h»p:eiids)  thi'ir  lanc^uajje  at  different  epochs.  Further  tlian 
this,  if  we  refer  to  the  inventory  of  Charles  V.,  made  in 
1371),  we  li nd  that  all  the  French  literature  of  the  fruitful 
aires  procedinir  the  era  of  that  wise  monarch  had  been  by 
l)is  oitlers  translated  into  wool.'  At  a  later  period,  af- 
thoutrh  the  beauty  of  tapestry  was  increased  by  improve- 
menls  in  tlie  arts  of  weaving  and  dyeing,  and  by  the  adop- 
tion of  su])crior  designs,  much  of  its  peculiarly  mteresting 
chill  actcr  was  lost.  Jubinal,  in  the  smaller  work  freuuently 
quoted  iu  the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  regrets  tlie  dis- 
a])pi'anince  of  the  Gothic  labels,  wliich  contained  quaint 
descriptions  of  the  subjects  represented  ;  of  the  peculiar 
arehitetture  of  the  middle  aires  {architecture  d  o^tves\ 
and  of  the  furniture  and  dresses  of  our  forefathers  ;  and 
he  conceives  that  their  place  is  but  ill  supplitnl  by  the 
imitation,  *  clever  in  the  great  masters,  but  detestable  in 
their  disciples/  of  Greek  and  Roman  forms,  of  which  he 
refei-s  to  *  celebrated  and  grievous  examples  in  the  com- 
positions of  Rubens  reproduced  by  the  manufactory  of 
the  Gobelins  ;  in  the  tapestries  of  Beauvais,  and  in  those 
of  Aubusaon.* 

In  the  ])rimitive  metho<l  of  working  tapestry  with  the 
needle,  the  wool  was  usually  applied  to  a  kind  of  canvas, 
and  U\e  effect  produced  was  coarse  and  very  defective  ; 
but  some  finer  kmds  of  tapestry  were  embroidered  upon  a 
silken  fabric.  The  process  of  weaving  by  the  loom,  alter 
the  manner  known  as  the  haute  lissCy  or  high  warp,  was 

Jraetised  in  the  tapestiies  of  Flanders  (and,  accordmg  to 
ubinai,  in  those  of  England  also),  as  early  as  the  four- 
teenth and  firteenth  centuries;  the  only  essential  dif- 
ference between  these  and  the  proiluctions  of  modern 
times  being  that  previously  noticed,  the  comparative  size 
of  the  pieces  woven  in  the  loom,  llie  weaving  of  tapestry, 
both  bv  the  *  haute  lisse'  and  the  *  basse  lisse,'  appears  to 
be  of  Oriental  invention  ;  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  methods  may  be  briefty  described.  In  the  *  haute 
lisse*  the  loom,  or  rather,  the  frame  with  the  warp-thre^ds, 
is  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  the  weaver 
works  standing  ;  while  in  the  *  basse  lisse*  the  frame  with 
the  warp  is  laid  horizontally,  and  the  weaver  works  in  a 
sitting  position.  In  weaving  with  the  *  basse  lisse,'  which, 
Missl.ambeit  observes,  is  now  relinquished,  the  painting 
to  be  copied  is  laid  beneath  the  threads  of  the  warp,  which 
are  stretched  in  a  manner  resembling  that  of  common 
weavinir,  the  pattern  being  supported  by  a  number  of 
transverse  threads  Ktn»tched  beneath  it.  The  weaver, 
sitting  before  the  loom,  and  leaning  over  the  beam,  care- 
fully separates  the  threads  of  thewaq)  \\\\\\  his  lingei-s,  so 
that  he  may  see  his  j^attern  between  them.  He  then 
takes  in  his  otln'r  hand  a  kind  of  shuttle,  called  ay/ii/f, 
eharircil  with  silk  or  wool  of  the  colour  recpiired,  and 
passes*  it  between  the  threads,  ntler  separating  them  in 
the  usual  way  by  means  of  t reddles  woiked  by  the  feet. 
[Wkwinc;.]  Tile  threa<l  of  woof  or  shoot  thus  inserted  is 
finally  driven  close  up  to  the  fini>hed  portion  of  the  work 
by  moans  of  a  reed  or  comb  fi>nned  of  box-woml  or  ivory, 
the  teeth  (*f  which  ar**  inserted  between  the  threads  of  tlie 
warp.  In  this  process  tlie  face  of  the  tapestry  is  down- 
waids  so  that  the  weaver  cannot  examine  his  uoik  until 
the  piece  is  completed  and  removed  from  the  loom.  Tlie 
frame  of  the  *  haute  lisse'  loom  consists  of  two  upriirht 
side-pieces,  with  large  rollers  placed  horizontally  between 
them.  Tlie  threads  of  the  warp,  which  usually  con.sist  of 
twisted  wool,  are  wound  round  the  upper  roller,  and  the 
fini««hed  web  is  coiled  round  the  lower  one.  Tlie  cartoon, 
or  desiirn  to  !>e  copied,  is  placed  perpendicularly  behind 
the  back  or  wrong  side  of  the  warp,  and  then  the  principal 
outlines  vi  the  i-attern  are  drawn  upon  the  front  of  the 
warp,  the  threads  of  which  are  sufficiently  open  to  allow 
the  arti.^t  to  ?ee  the  decern  between  them.  Tlie  cartoon  is 
the!i  leuinved  f-o  far  back  from  the  warp  that  the  weaver 
may  p'nee  himself  between  them  with  hi*  back  towards 
the  loimiT.  so  that  he  must  turf,  round  >%henever  he 
wishes  lo  look  at  it.  Attached  tr  the  iij>right  side-pieces 
of  the  frame  are  contrivances  for  separating  the  threads  of 


the  waip,  80  is  to  allow  the  JlQie^  or  broach,  which  cwnm 
the  woof,  to  pass  between  them.  Like  the  w«'a\er  «iih 
the  *  basse  lisse,*  the  operator  works,  as  it  mere,  biiod- 
fold ;  but  by  walking  round  to  the  front  of  the  lo^im  bt 
may  see  the  progress  of  his  work,  and  may  adjust  srr 
t breads,  which  have  not  been  forced  into  their  niiht  pmi- 
tion  by  the  reed  or  comb,  with  a  large  needle,  laileii  ar 
aiguille  d  pressor .  The  process  of  workinsr  ^^rh  the 
'haute  lisse  is  much  slower  tlian  the  other,  am!  i»  ir.iirid, 
says  Jubinal,  almost  as  slow  as  that  of  workinir  with  tlk 
needle.  I^dy  Wilton,  in  describing  the  product  i<>r.9  if  th^ 
Hotel  Royal  des  Gobelins,  observes  that  *N(;t  tit  lta*i 
interesting  part  of  the  process  was  that  jiert'oniieil  \\  thf 
rentrayeursy  or  iine-drawers,  >%ho  so  unite  the  bitaL'tVjiof 
the  tapestry  into  one  picture,  that  no  seam  is  diM-trr.ible, 
but  the  whole  appears  like  one  desiirn.'  Nou.  howtvir. 
the  pieces  are  woven  so  wide  that  joining  is  \  vr\  Mrldmo 
resorted  to,  even  for  the  largest  pieces. 

{ iwhmjiXy  Recherches  sur  I'Csa^e  et  rOrigin*'  "^*  fsi- 
pisseries  d  Personnaffos,  dites  Ili^toncrM  ;  Th*'  Art  Df 
Needlework^  edited  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Tounti^ 
of  Wilton  ;  The  Handbook  of  NeedUncork^  by  Mi»s  Lam- 
bert *  &c. ) 

TAPHOZOIJS.  (Cheipoptera,  vol.  ui.,  p.  2  J.] 

TAPIO'CA,  a  farinaceous  substance,  piepan  d  in  South 
America  from  two  species  of  Janipha,  or  the  I  itti-;  ind 
sweet  Cassada  or  Manioc  plants,  uhich  \\\o  wk-w  ionr 
regarded  as  one  snecies,  and  comprehended  und-  r  the 
name  of  Jatropha  Manihot,  till  Pohl  distinguished  tl.ts:. 
calling  the  bitter  Manihot  utilissima^  and  the  ^VlTt 
Manihot  Aipi  (Pohl,  PI.  BrasiL,  ic.  i.  32  t.  24  .  The 
chief  distinction  between  them  it>  that  a  *  tough  hgnroL« 
fibre  or  cord  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  »-.Mrl 
Cassava  root,  of  which  the  latter  is  destitute.*  TIuh  ch 
the  bitter  contains  a  highly  acrid  and  poi^onous  jLicr. 
from  which  the  sweet  is  exempt,  yet  the  bitter  i»  rul- 
tivated  almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  othrr, 
which  is  probably  owing  to  the  greater  facility  «ith  whuh 
it  can  be  ground  or  rasped  into  flour,  oning  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  litnieous  centre.  The  poisonous  princiyW  of 
the  bitter  manioc  is  thout^ht  to  be  of  the  nature  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  (Guibourt,  Hist,  des  Droguen,  tom.  ii..  p'45ri. 
3idme  ed.)  It  is  easily  dissipated  or  decompofred  by  ht-at 
or  fermentation;  hence  the  flour  becomes  perfectly  iiiUc- 
some  in  the  process  of  baking  the  cassava  bread.  [Cassavi, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  31-1.]  The  juice,  after  exprchsion,  may  be  in* 
spissated  by  lomr  boiling,  or  formed  into  a  soup,  w!:h  fit-h 
and  spices,  called  cassarepo.  By  means  of  mo?a.*^!*«>  i: 
can  be  fermented  and  converted  into  intoxicating  driiik. 

The  fecula,  or  flour,  after  the  juice  ha»  been  i-3;i':i/»!,v 
expressed,  having  been  washed,  and  dried  in  the  air  «iTh- 
out  heat,  is  termed  mouchaco  in  Brazil,  mous^ttch  in  the 
Antilles,  and  ci/pipa  in  Cayenne.  This  constituted  th'* 
Biiuilian  arrow'-root  of  Entrlish  commerce.  When  tlji 
fecula  is  prepared  by^r^ing  on  hot  plates,  it  btcrmet 
granular,  and  is  called  tapioca.  It  occurs  in  irreir>«ar 
lumps  or  grains,  and  is  partially  soluble  in  cold  »atcr. 
Tlie  crranules,  difl'used  through  water,  and  exun.int^  bj 
the  microscope,  are  of  great  uniformity  of  ^ize,  and  sn^^icr 
than  those  of  arrow-root  from  the  Mai:inta>.  Tapi%/ca  is 
very  nutritious  and  easy  of  ditrchtion,  beini:  fiee  fiom  all 
stimulating  qualities.  It  is  therefoie  veiy  neee^>ary  \o 
disliniruish  it  from  an  artiflcinl  ta^tioca  made  \\\\\\  ixm 
and  potato  starch,  which  is  in  lars^er  gia!iulcs,  >%)u*er, 
more  easily  broken,  and  more  soluble  in  cold  water  Uan 
the  irenuine. 

TAPIR,  Tapirus,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  jai !i\der- 
matous  quadnipeds. 

Linnuus  does  not  notice  the  Tapir  in  the  I2th  hit 
last)  edition  of  the  Sy.sfema  Aatune :  but  Citiielm  t.ustei 
it  as  the  Hippopotamus  (teircbtria)  pedibus  pu>*iri»  Ui- 
bulcis.     (Sijxf.  A(i/.  X.  i.,  p.  74.  n.  2. 

GmeHn  introduces  it  under  the  title  Tnj.ir.  Ktiiecn 
Hirrc5ix)TAMUs  and  Srs. 

Cuvier  arranges  the  trenus  as  the  la^t  of  his  Pack^" 
denncs  Ordinaires^  making  it  immediately  succeed  tliS 
extinct  Paltpotheria  and  Lophiodons.  The  geiiu.^  wu 
well  known  to  the  older  zoologists  who  wrote  on  the 
natural  products  of  America,  as  we  shall  hercaiter  &«.e. 

Organization. 

Skeleton,    When  viewed  in  profile,  the  pv^.i'i !  if  t  c 
valion  of  the  skull  of  the  Tapir,  calling  to  muiU  w  lia:  ii  W 


TAP  '. 

I  in  the  hog,  itrikea  the  obterrer  ToTciblf .    But  ths 

d  of  the  Tapir  differs  from  that  of  the  hog  in  having- 
ree  faces;  and  also  in  this,  that  its  anterior  line  ii 
br  the  meeting  of  the  lateral  facei,  and  it  is  only 
t  the  front  that  it  is  dilated  into  a  triangle,  which  w 
he  frontal  bones :  these  ore  earlj  united  and  directed 
backward*.  At  the  middle  of  the  base  of  this  tri- 
:o  which  the  bones  of  the  nose  are  articulated,  is  a 
hich  penetrates  between  them  ;  and  from  the  two 
t>ove  tne  orbits  descends  a  deep  furrow  produced 
structure  of  the  upper  border  of  the  orbit,  and 
ipproaches  towards  the  suborbitii.]  hole  :  it  serves 
insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  proboscis.  The 
iscends  lower  thkn  the  mid-height  of  the  head,  is 
ide,  and  has  the  postorbital  apophyses  but  little 

part  of  the  cranium  which  is  in  the  temporal  fossa 
:x.  The  occiput  is  a  small  demi-ovaJ  extremely 
'  plate,  because  the  occipital  crest  projects  con- 
y  backwards  in  a  par«boUt;  shape.  The  occipital 
sends  on  the  cranium.  The  frontal  bones  descend 
in  the  temple,  and  are  there  articulated  with  the 
a),  the  palatine,  the  two  spherloids.  and  the  tern- 
tne.  The  parietals  are  square,  very  large,  occu- 
irreat  portion  of  the  sagittal  crest,  muI  united  ^so 
tween  them.    The  nasal  bones  are  no  tenstnkinK 

■  form  of  the  cranium.  They  are  very  short,  arti- 
to  the  fronlals  by  their  base,  and  to  those  of  the 

a  descending  apophysis  ;  but  they  are  free  and 
i^-,  forming  a  kind  of  triangular  penthouse  above 
ty  of  the  nostrils.  This  structure,  which  reminds 
:ryer  of  that  of  the  elephant,  indicates  the  pre- 
i'  a  moveable  proboscis.  The  aperture  of  the 
nostrils  thus  becomes  extremely  long,  nearly  hori- 
.nd  bordered  in  great  part  by  the  maxillary  bones, 
Ivance  well  beyond  the  bonus  of  the  nose,  to  form 
ecling  part  of  the  muzzle ,  they  carry  the  inter- 
y  bones  which  (a  remarkable  tmng,  observes  Cu- 
re anchylosed  together  in  the  individual  examined 
.  although  it  was 
but  a  single  bone, 

atioD  in  other  crania.  It  was  only  in  a  nascent 
lea  no  tooth  had  come  forth,  that  he  found  the 
hich  separates  the  maxillariea  from  each  other. 
tme  intermaxil lories  form  a  ceiling  under  the 
iTie  lower  border  of  the  oibit  and  the  half  of  the 
due  to  the  o*  malie,  or  jugal  bone ;  the  rest  to  the 
i  bone.  The  tygomatic  arch  is  curved  downwards 
Leiior  portion,  and  upwards  at  its  posterior  por- 
projects  moderately  outwards.  The  os  unguis,  or 
il  bone,  touches  the  malar  bone,  and  advances  a 
the  cheek,  and  moderately  in  the  orbit.  There 
lachrymal  bones  in  the  very  border  of  the  orbit, 
1  by  an   apophysis,  the  upper  of  which   is  the 

The  suborbital  hole  is  oval,  rather  large,  and  at 
listance  in  front  of  the  suture,  which  unites  the 
d  the  lachrymal  to  the  maxillary  bone.  The 
tiole  is  elliptical  and  very  long,  in  great  part. 
uxillary.  The  posterior  nasal  fossn  notch  the 
wards  the  fifth  molar.  The  suture  which  sepo- 
•  palatine  from  the  maxillary  bone  corresponds 
third.  The  palatine  bones  contribute  much  to 
>*eoid  ala,  and  the  sphenoid  very  little :  these 
short  and  truncate,  with  a  smafi  hook  which 
IS  the  internal  pterygoid  wing,  and  which  remains 
siderable  time  a  detached  bone.  The  sphenoid 
»  not  reach  the  parietal  in  the  temporal  fossa, 
ins  separated  from  it  by  the  squamose  portion. 
tine  bone  there  forms  a  long  and  narrow  tract. 
Dceeds  forward  for  the  length  of  the  upper  border 
illary  bone  up  to  the  suborbital  canal.  Behind 
lid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  very 
a  liemicircular  lamina,  descending  verticallv  and 
itself  forwards  and  inwards  ;  it  interrupts  tnc  la- 
posterior  motion  of  the  lower  jaw.  Between  this 
id  the  mastoid  apophysis  is  a  rather  narrow  notch 
;  meatus  auditonus  intemus  is  found.  The  mas- 
ihysia  descends  as  low  as  this  lamina.  It  reaches 
oral  bone  1>y  its  anterior  tubercle,  and  the  occi- 
ts  ffoint.  The  hole  analogous  to  the  spheno-pala- 
he  middle  of  the  orbital  tract  of  the  palatine  bone, 
igtie  of  the  ptery go- palatine  bone  is  below  it,  on 

■  of  the  palatine  with  the  maiuUaiy  bone.    The 
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optic  foramen  is  small,  and  placed  on  the  suture  of  the 

fronUl  and  of  the  anterior  sphenoid  bones.  Tlic  spheno- 
orbital  and  round  foramina  are  only  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  deheate  lamina.  There  is  a  rather  large  vidian 
canal.     The  oval  hole  ia  confounded  with  the  anterior  and 

Kostenor  apertures,  so  that  a  great  portion  of  the  petroui 
one  is  separated  from  the  sphenoid  and  basilary  by  a  space. 
The  tympanic  bone  does  not  appear  to  be  ever  anchytosed 
with  the  neighbouring  bones,  and  falls  eaaily,  as  in  the 
hedgehog,  the  opossum,  &c. 

The  lower  jaw  exhibits  a  striking  width  at  its  ascending 
ramus,  and  presents  a  rounded  contour  backwards  at  its 
posterior  angle.  Its  coronoid  apophysis  elevates  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  pointed  falx  above  the  condyle,  which  is 
transverse  and  large,  Tlie  two  jaws  are  a  little  concave 
laterally  at  the  vacant  interval  of  the  teetli,  and  are  very 
much  narrowed  there ;  their  edge  is  trenchaiit. 


Bone*  q/"  the  Neck  and  Trunk.-Thi  lateral  apophyses 
of  the  atlas  are  wide,  but  little  extended  outwards:  the 
spinous  process  of  the  axis  is  an  eleyated  crest;  the  trans- 
verse processes  are  small  and  irregular;  the  odontoid  is 
large  and  obtuse;  the  ti-ansverse  processes  of  the  three 
succeeding  vertebne  descend  obliquely, are  alittle  widened 
at  the  end  and  cut  nearly  square  ;  their  spinous  processes 
are  very  small.  The  fitlh  cervical  vertebra  has  a,  small 
apophysis  on  its  transvene  process,  which,  for  the  rest, 
resembles  that  of  the  preceding  vertebi-iE,  but  is  rather 
longer:  its  spinous  process  is  also  rather  longer;  si  ill  more 
is  that  of  tlie  seventh  vertebra,  the  transverse  process  of 
which  is  very  small— in  short,  a  simple  tubercle.  The  arti- 
cular facets  of  the  cervical  vertebrs  rise  obliquely  from 
within  outwards,  so  that  the  articular  facet  of  one  vertebra 
is  below  that  which  responds  to  the  preceding  vertebra. 
The  bodies  of  the  vertebra  are  convex  forward  and  con- 
tiehind,  an  organization  which  is  more  or  leas  re- 
peated in  the  rest  of  the  spine.  The  number  of  dorsal 
vertebrte  amounts  to  twenty ;  the  spinous  apophysis  of  the 
Bcond  is  the  longest.  Tliey  decrease  and  incline  bock- 
'ards  to  the  eleventh,  from  which  they  become  sti-aight, 
square,  and  nearly  equal.  Their  articular  apophyses  are 
ao  fitted  that  those  of  one  vertebra  are  in  advance  and 
above  those  which  correspond  with  it  in  the  vertebra  below. 
Cuvier  found  twenty  pairs  of  ribs  in  one  individual,  nine- 
teen in  another,  eight  of  which  are  true,  all  slender  and 
rounded  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  length.  The  breast 
bone  ia  composed  of  five  bones ;  its  anterior  portion  is 
compressed,  and  projects  in  the  form  of  a  ploughshare. 
There  are  four  lumbar  vertebrH",  the  transverse  apophysca 
of  which  ore  rather  large.  Those  of  the'  last,  which  are 
rather  shorter  and  oblique,  are  articulated  with  the  first 
sacral  vertebra.  These  transverse  apophyses  have  on  their 
base  the  same  elevated  crests  as  the  dorsals  have  for  arti> 
eolation  vrith  the  riba. 

e  M  sacrum  of  the  adult  consists  of  seven  vertebrw, 
the  spinous  apophyses  of  which  are  distinct  and  inclined 
backwards ;  the  five  last  of  these  apophyses  are  short  and 
terminate  by  a  widened  disk.    The  tail  has  seven  ver- 

Sones  (jf  the  Ertremilieg.— The  blade-bone  has  a  strong 
semicircular  notch  towards  the  lower  part  of  its  anterior 
border;  the  rest  of  this  border  is  round  as  well  as  the 
upper  border:  the  posterior  border  makes  an  angle  up- 
wards and  then  descends  a  little  concave.  There  is  neither 
acromion  nor  coracoid  process,  if  a  hook-like  process  be 
excepted.  Tlie  spine  of  the  bone  terminates  at  the  lower 
third  of  it ,  its  greatest  projection  is  at  its  middle  ;  the 
articular  surfiwe  u  oval  and  higher  than  it  is  long.    Ilua 


phaticftlly  than  truly,  cannot  be  c 
■ny  other  animal. 

The  head  of  the  humenii  is  powerful,  behind  the  axil 
of  the  bone.  Its  laHfe  tuberosity  u  bilobated  by  a  rounded 
iiotch ;  ils  bicipitai  canal  ia  aimple  and  not  wide ;  the 
ndge  is  little  marked  ;  the  condylei  do  not  project  much. 
The  radial  articular  face  ia  divided  bv  a  projecting  rib 
into  an  enlire  pulley  on  the  internal  lide,  and  the  huf  of 
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one  on  the  external  ude ;  both  the  one  aad  the  atber  •■■ 
respond  to  projections  of  the  radiui,  m  that  thia  Ud  Im 
DO  rotation.  It  is  even  probable,  obiervei  CuWcr,  Alt 
with  age  itisanchylosed  to  the  ulna,  which  remain*  thioa^ 
out  its  length  on  the  external  edge  of  the  arm.  The  hmv 
head  of  the  radius  ia  nearly  rectani^lar ;  ita  body,  rmiaM 
in  front,  i«  flattened  behind.  The  body  of  the  ulaa  h 
triangular.  One  .of  its  creati  follow*  the  external  OMt  rf 
the  radius. 


of  another.  The  piiufon 
tion  in  the  Tapir.  The  ] 
ii  longest  and  straightes' 


The  carpus  of  the  Tapir  beiri  a  near  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Rhinoceros,  especially  in  having,  like  it,  a 

single  small  bone  articulated  with  the  wedge-shaped  and 
uncirorm  bonei,  in  lieu  of  the  trapezoid  and  thumb  ;  but 
this  bone  is  articulated  with  the  metatarsal  t>one  of  the 
Index,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  rliinoceros.  The  other 
bones  of  the  wrist  are  nearly  of  the  same  form,  excepting 
tliat  their  width  is  leu  in  proportion  to  their  heignt.  a 
condition  which  is  true  even  with  regard  to  the  unciform 
bone,  although  it  has  to  curry  two  complete  metacarpals, 
whilst  in  the  rhinoceros  it  only  carries  one  and  the  vestige 
a  bone  is  also  longer  in  propor- 
aetacarpat  of  the  middle  finger 
^  : ;  those  of  the  index  and  ring- 
finger  are  curved  nearly  symmetrically  one  with  reference 
to  the  other,  as  in  the  rhinoceros.  But  the  Tapir  has 
also  one  small,  short,  and  rather  irregular  metacarpal. 
The  three  first  fingers  are  those  which  touch  the  earlh, 
and  their  une:ual  phalanRes  resemble  those  of  the  rhino- 
cerot ;  the  little  finger  does  not  touch  the  ground.  The 
first  phalanges  are  longer  than  they  are  wide,  but  the  con- 
trarv  is  the  case  with  regard  to  tiie  second. 

The  widened  part  of  the  ossa  ilii  is  very  broad  trans- 
versely, and  B  little  concave  outwards.  The  external 
edge  of  this  bone  is  larger  than  the  internal  one  ;  the  an- 
terior border  is  largely  concave,  and  the  two  spines  are,  as 
it  were,  truncated ;  its  neck  is  narrow,  with  reference  to 
its  length ;  the  oval  holes  are  longer  than  they  are  n  ide, 
and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  ischium  terminates  in  a 
point  very  distant  from  its  correspondent.  The  anterior 
passage  of  the  pelvis  is  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  and  nearly 
circular. 

The  femur  has  its  great  trochanter  pointed,  forming  a 
projection  backwards,  and  giving  ofT  a  rib  which  descends 
along  the  external  border.  Besides  the  two  ordinary 
trochanters,  there  is  a  third,  which  is  flattened  and  re- 
curved in  front.  In  these  points  its  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  hone  is  perceptible,  but  it  dilTers  much  in  having 
the  two  borders  of  the  rotular  pulley  nearly  equal.  The 
fibula  is  cuned  outwards,  which  separatej)  it  a  little  from 
the  tibia:  this  last  has  its  upper  head  rather  marked,  but 
the  tuberosity  which  lemiinates  this  end  above  is  obtuse 
and  curved  but  little.  lU  lower  head  is  wider  than  it  is 
long,  is  oblique,  ftnd  it*  ant^ro-poaterior  diameter  on  the 


Tapir. 


internal  side  is  wider,  and  this  border  more  pnqcctingtl 
that  of  the  fibular  side. 

"The  tarsus  of  the  Tapir  is  still  belter  modelled       d 
carpus  aner  that  of  the  rhinoceros,  of  which  it  *c 
be  only  a  repetition :  only  the  os  calcis  is  mucb 
elongated  and  more  compressed ;   but  its  facets  an 
same.     The  neck  of  the  astragalus  is  longer  and  tea 
the  cuboid  bone  fay  a  narrower  facet.    There  is  no  vc 
of  a  hind  toe,  bul  the  little  finger  is  represented  In 
elongated  bone,  bent  at  the  end,  articulated  to  the 
phoid,  to  the  small  cuneiform  and  the  externa]  i 
bones.    The  posterior  tubercle  of  the  cuboid  bom  ■* 
projecting  and  less  hooked  tlian  in  the  rhiooceroa.    (' 
mem  Fotiilet.) 

Cuvier,  in  Jiis  osteological  comparison  of  the  Ill£ai 
Tapir  with  the  American  form,  observes  that  a  glance  A 
the  profile  of  their  respective  crania  is  sufficient  to  imrw 
upon  the  obvrver  their  specific  difierences.  Tbt  fimiMd 
of  the  Indian  Tapir  is,  he  observes,  so  convex,  that  it  liiS 
higher  than  the  occiput :  it  elevates  in  its  rise  the  UmI 
bones,  which  much  jirotongs  the  ascendinir  Mit  of  Ike 
jaws  and  the  descending  portion  of  the  frontal  honctalit 
the  external  aperture  of  the  bony  noririls,  thus  xiviiV 
much  wider  room  for  the  comparatively  large  jauEoMi^ 
and  adding  length  to  the  furrows  where  the  muscleiHi 
inserted.  This  organisation,  he  observes,  exjdains  wif 
the  Indian  Tapir  has  a  more  powerful  and  extensible  IraM 
than  that  of  America.  There  is  even,  he  adds,  in  the  !■- 
dian  species,  on  the  base  of  the  nasal  bones  at  their  jna^ 
tion  with  the  fh>ntal  bones,  and  on  each  side,  a  dcrp  ia^ 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  other  species.  This  ili  utiiM 
of  the  forehead  is  accompanied  by  a  depression  of  tbt 
occipital  crest,  which,  far  from  fonning  a  pyramid,  •■  IS 
the  American  species,  rather  descends  backwards.  The 
aperture  of  the  bony  nostrils,  so  enlarged  by  the  raoloii^ 
tionofthe  maxillary  bones,  terminates  below  ana  fonm# 
by  more  elevated  intennaxillaries,  which  are  for  the  rest  ■>■ 
chylosed  together  in  early  youth  as  in  the  American  Tqv. 

The  interval  between  the  canine  and  the  first  molar  ie 
less  in  proportion  in  the  Indian  Tapir,  whose  dentitjoo  ia 
olheruUe  the  same  with  that  of  the  American  species. 

The  zygomatic  apophysis  of  the  Indian  species  is  a  litU* 
higher  backward  and  less  forward :  it*  aUMtcid  «|»|illfJt 
is  more  truisversally  turned. 
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Rie  occipital  surface  of  the  skull  offers  a  difference  cor- 
pondin^  to  that  of  the  profile,  inasmuch  as  it  is  less 
It,  but  it  is  also  much  wider  in  proportion  ;  and  from 
s  mdth  results  another  difference  in  the  upper  surface 
the  cranium,  namely,  that  the  saipttal  crest,  instead  of 
laining'  throughout  its  len^^h  linear  and  narrow, 
tons  much  baclcvt-ards,  and  even  remains  rather  wide  at 
f  point  where  it  is  most  narrowed  by  the  approximation 
the  two  temporal  fossse.  The  triangle  which  these  two 
SOB  leave  in  front  upon  the  frontaK bones  is  also  wider 
1  its  surface  more  convex.  The  triangle  formed  by  the 
e  bones  of  the  nose  is  wider  at  its  base.  For  the  rest, 
!  composition  of  the  cranium,  the  connexion  of  its 
les,  its  sutures,  its  foramina,  entirely  resemble,  as  well 
the  teeth,  those  of  the  American  species. 
[Xivier  then  remarks  tliat  the  re*st  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
0  species  does  not  offer  such  appreciable  differences, 
e  blade-bone  of  the  Indian  species  is  rather  the  wider ; 
t  the  notch  towards  the  lower  part  is  smaller  and 
mder.  The  anterior  hook  of  t  he  great  ti^erosity  of  the 
merus  is  more  projecting ;  the  unciform  bone  of  the 
rpus  is  narrower ;  the  last  phalanges  of  the  middle  an- 
nor  toe  are  wider  and  more  rounded,  and  the  same  may 
!  said  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  hind  feet ;  the  great  tro- 
lantcr  of  the  femur  is  larger ;  the  neck  of  the  astragalus 
diorter :  but  all  these  differences,  Cuvier  observes,  are 
'  so  little  importance,  that,  without  those  of  the  crania, 
key  would  hardly  justify  the  conclusion  of  specific  dis- 
oction.     {Osscmcns  Fossiles,) 

Mr.  Yarrell,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Zoological  Journal^ 
ives  an  account  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  an 
imerican  Tapir  brousrht  to  this  country  by  Lieut.  Maw, 
LN.,  which  survived  its  arrival  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park  only  a  few 
lOurs. 

AVhen  dead,  the  animal,  which  was  said  to  be  about 
welve  months  old,  measured  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of 
he  tail  48  inches,  and  its  girth  was  35  inches.    The  in- 

6 

isor  teeth  j:  were  yery  much  used ;  the  edges  coming  into 

Jose  contact  when  the  molars  are  in  action.    The  canines 

—T  were  small  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  removed  a  short 

ance  from  the  lateral  incisor,  for  the  admission  of  the 

4-4 
Bger  camnes  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  molars  were  r — r|* 

f  those  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  first  had  three  lobes,  with 

re  points ;  the  second  and  third  two  lobes,  with  four 

oints.    Of  the  four  upper  molars,  the  first  had  two  outer 

id  one  inner  point ;  tne  other  three  had  each  two  lobes 

ith  four  points :  all  the  parallel  points  or  tubercles  were 

mnected  transversely  by  a  slight  triangular  ridge  ;  and 

ich  of  these  trian^lar  ridges,  with  their  connected  tu- 

ercles,  ihut  into,  similarly  shaped  cavities  in  the  teeth 

ppcfrd  to  them,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  their 

intiiiaoas  surfaces.    The  second,  third,  and  fourth  upper 

I  had  each  a  small  additional  but  less  elevated 

on  the  external  anterior  angle,  increasing  somewhat 

H^e  from  the  second  tooth  backwards.    On  cutting 

I  the  bones  of  the  palate  in  order  to  the  complete 

<^al  of  the  brain,  Mr.  Yarrell  found  the  crown  of 

r  molar  tooth  on  each  side,  posterior  to,  and  some- 

within  the  line  of  range  of,  tne  last  exposed  molar. 

'ooth  had  a  fifth  tubercle  of  increased  magnitude. 

\  cartilage  of  the  septum  narium  was  thick  and  strong, 

m  ihe  cenUal  ridge  of  the  skull  very  much  elevated. 

lie  lifamentum  nuchas  was  composed  of  three  strong 

ord-Lue  portions,  two  of  which,  passing  in  a  parallel 

irection  irom  the  elongated  spinous  process  of  tne  first 

ibn,  were  inserted  together  upon  the  extreme  supe- 

posterior  angle  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  cranium, 

Dortinfi^  the  whole  length  of  the  elevated  crest  and 

.    Tne  third  portion  of  this  strong  ligament  passed 

iMien  the  other  two,  and  was  inserted  into  the  more 

a     ted  portion  of  the  elongated  spinous  process  of  the 

anterior  portion  of  the  sternum  was  keel-like  and 
i  in  shape,  and  projected  forwards.  Tliere  were 
-vHiv  rilM  on  each  side  and  four  lumbar  vertebrae.  The 
sidbeal  cartilages  were  firm :  the  rings  however  were  in- 
^plete  throughout.  One  large  and  one  small  lobe 
inDed  the  ri^t  lung ;  one  large  and  two  small  ones  the 
P.  C,  No.  1494. 


Icfl:  they  were  inflamed.  Tlie  pericardium,  which  was 
loaded  with  fat,  was  of  unusual  thickness ;  but  the  heart 
presented  nothing  remarkable  :  the  coats  of  the  arteries 
were  particularly  thick  and  firm. 

The  opsophagus  was  narrow :  the  stomach  presented  a 
single  cavity,  rather  small,  measuring,  when  moderately 
distended  with  air,  8  inches  only  from  right  to  left,  and 
15J  inches  in  circumference :  the  parictcs  were  thickened 
about  the  pylorus,  but  the  internal  surface  was  not  ex- 
amined, the  organ  having  been  preserved  entire :  it  con- 
tained a  loose  mass  of  tow,  hair,  string,  and  shreds  of 
cloth. 

Tlie  spleen  was  narrow,  thin,  and  12  inches  long. 

The  liver  was  divided  into  four  lobes  : — two,  one  large 
and  one  small,  on  the  right  side ;  and  two,  large  and  equal, 
on  the  loft ;  the  lower  of  these  last  was  divided  and 
notched  on  the  edj^e.    There  was  no  gall-bladder. 

The  small  intestines,  uniform  in  size  throughout  their 
len&rth,  measured  21  feet,  and  were  inflamed. 

The  ciccum  was  capacious  compared  with  the  stomach, 
measuring  14  inches  in  the  line  of  its  lonsr  axis,  and  24 
inches  in  girth  at  the  largest  part,  and  had  two  deep  and 
several  smaller  circular  indentations  externally,  and 
maiked  with  one  strong  longitudinal  band  on  each  sur- 
face ;  tapering  somewhat  to  a  point  at  its  closed  extremity, 
but  without  any  appendix  vermiformis.  The  colon,  at  two 
feet  from  its  commencement,  doubled  suddenly  upon  itself, 
and  formed  a  fold  10  inches  long,  the  inner  surfaces  of 
which  were  closely  connected.  The  large  intestines  mea- 
sured seven  feet  in  length. 

Tlie  sexual  organs  (tne  animal  was  a  female)  presented 
about  the  uterus,  its  comua,  and  the  ovaria,  a  degree  of 
vascularity  which  rendered  it  probable  that  the  period  of 
life  was  approaching  when  breeding  would  have  com- 
menced. 

Mr.  Yarrell  refers  to  Sir  Everard  Home's  paper  in  Phil. 
Trans,  ^\%2\\  in  which  Sir  Everard  points  out  the  dif- 
ferences existing  in  the  skulls  of  the  Suraatran  and  Ame- 
rican Tapirs,  and  has  described  a  part  of  the  viscera  of  the 
former.  In  the  Sumatran  Tapir  tne  stomach  is  large,  the 
intestinal  canal  very  long,  and  the  caecum  small ;  in  the 
American  Tapir  the  stomach  is  small,  the  intestines  of 
moderate  length,  and  the  csecum  large. 

Mr.  Yarrell  adds,  that,  of  the  species  described. 

The  length  of  the  Sumatran  Tapir  is  eight  feet ;  and  the 
whole  length  of  its  intestinal  canal  is  89  feet  6  inches. 
Proportion  as  11  to  1. 

The  length  of  the  American  Tapir  is  four  feet ;  and  the 
whole  length  of  its  intestinal  canal  28  feet.  Proportion, 
as  7  to  1. 

In  the  Physiological  Series,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  No.  754,  is  the 
anus  of  an  American  Tapir,  in  which,  as  in  the  ordinary 
mammalia,  the  intestinal  canal  has  a  distinct  external 
orifice,  situated  behind,  and  not,  as  in  the  osseous  fishes,  in 
front  of  the  genito-uiinary  outlet.  Professor  Owen,  the 
author  of  the  Catalogue,  remarks  that  this  example  of  the 
mammiferous  type  of  anus  is  preserved  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  jagged  appearance  and  abnipt  termination  of  the 
common  integument  at  the  verge  of  the  anus. 

No.  1217  of  the  same  series  is  a  section  of  the  kidney  of 
a  Tapir  (^Tapir  Americanus),  with  the  arteries  injected,  and 
the  pelvis  laid  open  to  show  the  terminations  of  the  tubuli 
uriniferi,  as  in  the  horse.  No.  1286  is  the  suprarenal  gland 
of  an  American  Tapir  laid  open,  8ho>%'ing  the  central  dark- 
coloured  substance  very  distinctly.  No.  2778  exhibits  part 
of  the  vagina,  with  the  urethro-sexual  canal,  vulva,  and 
clitoris  of  the  American  Tapir,  in  which  the  clitoris  pro- 
jects witliin  the  anterior  margin  of  the  vulva :  it  is  a  snort 
pyramidal  body  with  two  small  lateral  lobes.  Tlie  urethro- 
sexual  canal  is  separated  from  the  vagina  by  a  broad 
transverse  semilunar  fold,  beneath  which  is  the  wide  aper- 
ture of  the  urethra.  No.  2527  B,  is  the  distal  extremity  of 
the  penis  of  the  Sumatran  Tapir.  The  upper  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  base  of  the  glans  present  three  rounded  pro- 
cesses, beyond  which  the  extremity  of  the  glans  is  con- 
tinued forwards,  and  terminates  in  a  lai^e  truncate  slightly 
convex  surface,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  situated  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra. 

Generic  Character, — Molars  presenting  on  their  crown 
before  they  are  worn,  two  transverse  and  rectilineal  tuber- 
cles (collines).    Nose  terminated  in  a  small  moveable  pro  - 
boscis,  but  not  terminated  with  an  organ  of  touch  like  thai 
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of  the  elephant ;  neck  rather  lon^ ;  tkin  rather  thick,  and 
6overed  with  hair,  looking  aa  if  it  had  been  doie  shorn ; 
two  inguinal  niamraae.  Anterior  feet  with  four  toes ;  pos- 
terior leet  with  three  toes. 

mokirs 


Dental  formula:— incisors^;  canines 


=42. 
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Tfeth  of  SttButnuiTkiiir. 

Oeograpkical  Di^sinbutwn, — Asia  and  America.  ^T. 
Lesson  observes  that  it  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that 
this  crcnus  was  peculiar  to  America ;  but  that  the  rich  and 
beautiful  diiicoveries  of  MM.  Diard  and  Duvaucel  have 
proved  that  it  is  also  proper  to  Asia :  of  which  observation 
more  will  presently  be  said. 

Asiatic  Tapir. 

Up  to  the  3rear  1816  it  appears  to  have  been  thought 
that  the  Tapir  form  was  confined  to  America,  and  the 
species  known  in  collections  as  the  American  Tapir  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  onl^  example  of  the  genus. 
M.  Lesson,  who  so  sweepim^ly  claims  the  discovery  of  the 
A^iiatic  species  for  French  naturalists,  is  not  the  only  zoo- 
loi^ist  of  that  country  who  puts  forth  such  pretensions. 
Mr.  Bennett  has  thus  corrected  those  pretensions : — 

*  Some  vague  notices  had  reached  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
of  the  existence  of  a  similar  animal  in  Sumatra  and  the 
Malayan  Peninsula ;  but  to  Major  Farquhar  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  first  procured  a  specimen  and  submitted 
its  description  to  the  world  at  lar^re.  The  histoir  of  this 
transaction  affords  too  striking  an  illustration  of  tne  injus- 
tice of  certain  among  the  French  zooloinsts  to  t^e  merits 
of  our  countr}'men  to  be  passed  over  without  obser\'ation. 
"  The  knowledge  of  this  animal  in  France,'*  says  M.  Des- 
marest,  in  his  '  Mammalogie,*  carefully  shielding  himself 
under  an  equivocal  form  of  expression,  **  is  due  to  M. 
Diard.**  But  M.  Lesson  goes  iarther ;  and  echoing,  as  usual, 
the  dicta  of  his  predecessor  with  a  slight  addition  of  his 
own,  speaks  of  the  Indian  tapir  as  a  species  **  discovered  by 
M.  Diard.**  Airain,  in  the  *  bictionnaire  des  Sciences  Na- 
turelles,*  M.  Desmarest,  forgetful  of  his  former  caution, 
heightens  the  farce  still  more  by  asserting  that  its  **  dis- 
covery in  the  forests  of  Sumatra  and  the  Peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca is  due  to  MM.  Duvaucel  and  Diard. **  In  none  of 
these  works  is  the  least  indication  given  that  the  animal 
ID  question,  had  previously  been  even  seen  by  an  English- 
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man ;  much  lets  is  the  fid  tuffered  to  tmoepirt 
before  M.  Diard  had  "  discovered  **  it,  not  in  the 
Sumatra  or  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  but  in  the  b 
of  the  Governor-general  of  British  India  at  Barrm> 
full  description,  together  with  a  figure  of  the 
of  its  skull,  had  been  laid  before  the  Asiatic  <m 
Major  Farquhar,  for  publication  in  their  *  Rcbi 
This  latter  circumstance,  it  is  true,  was  not  menti 
M.  Frederick  Cuvier  when  he  figured  the  tapir  ai 
in  his  si)lendid  work,  from  a  drawing  made  hv 
in  the  Barrackpore  menagerie,  or  by  that  gentl 
self  in  the  published  part  of  his  accompanyki 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  intention  on  t 
wilfully  to  mislead  their  readers.    That  M.  Diain 
could  not  have  been  actuated  by  any  such  desiie 
proved  by  several  passages  in  the  note  appendMl 
to  M^jor  Farquhar's  original  description,  in  wl 
speaks  of  the  gallant  officer  as  *'  the  excell 
who  has  enriched  zoology* with  so  important  -  - 
and  attributes  the  **  honour  *  to  him  **  alone.** 
too,  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  *  R^gne  Ami 
rejects  the  unmerited  distinction  in  favor  o^ 
and  friend ;  and  candidly  quotes,  as  the  fira^  « 
our,  in  this  instance,  more  fortunate  countr 
this,  we  trust  that  we  bhall  hear  no  more  of  tlw  - 
of  the  Indian  ta])ir  by  MM.  Diard  and  Duvhuc 
have  too  many  real  claims  on  the  conaic 
logists  to  require  to  be  tricked  out  in  the  boicv««< 
with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  the 
neighbours  to  invest  them.*    ( The  Ga/uc/f«  w 
qf  the  Zoological  Societt/  delineatetL,  vol.  i. ) 

Dr.  Horslield  states  that  the  finit  intelUgence 
existence  of  this  interesting  animal  in  Sumatia  wai 
to  the  government  of  Fort  Marlboroutrh  at  Bencoc 
the  year  1772,  by  Mr.  Whalfeldt,  who  was  empk 
making  a  survey  of  the  coast.  In  the  month  oi  ^ 
that  year,  it  is,  according:  to  Dr.  Horsfield,  n  ti 
records,  that  Mr.  Whalfeldt  laid  before  the  ^ 
his  obser>'ations  on  the  places  southward  of  Cawout, 
he  met  with  the  tapir  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
He  considered  it  to  be  the  hippopotamua,  and  de 
it  by  that  name ;  but  the  drawing  which  acc<  Mmi 
report  identifies  it,  says  the  Doctor,  with  the  l 
Horsfield  adds  that  this  mistake  in  the  name  mmj 
be  explained,  when  it  is  recollected  that  in  tne 
edition  of  the  '  Systema  Natura? '  of  Linnaeus  the  t 
placed  as  a  species  of  hippopotamus,  while  in  the  t 
edition  no  mention  is  made  of  that  animal. 

*  The  learned  author  of  the  *  History  of  Son 
Ham  Marsden,  Esq.,*  continues  Dr.  Horsfield,  *  ww 
time  secretary  to  the  government  at  Bencooien ; 
public  owes  to  his  zeal  in  collecting  every  vahiaLn 
mation  relating  to  that  island  the  first  notice  of  tin 
ence  of  this  animal,  which  is  by  the  Malaya 
places  denominated  Kuda-aypr,  literally  hippo-^ 
After  the  first  discover)-,  in  1772,  the  tapir  was  not  < 
for  a  considerable  period.     From  tlie  same  e       j 
sir  T.  S.  Raffles  wnich  has  furnished  the      » 
appears  that  in  the  year  1805  a  living  speci      n  i 
to  Sir  George  Leith.  when  lieutenant-Grovenokii  of  r 
It  was  aAerwnrds  observed  by  Major  Farquhar  in 
cinity  of  Malacca.    A  drawing  and  description  of 
communicated  by  him  to  the  Asiatic  Society  in  181 
a  living  subject  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  menaii 
Barrackpore  from  Bencooien.      At  this  place  a 
was  maae  by  M.  Diard  in  the  year  181S,  which,  i 
panied  by  an  extract  from  the  description  of  Maj< 
quhar,  was  communicated  to  his  friends  in  Paris, 
in  March,  1819,  M.  Fred.  Cuvier  published  it       Ki 
lithographic  work  on  the  mammalia  of  the       u 
Paris.* 

*  In  the  month  of  September,  1820,  the  first  spe< 
the  Malayan  tapir  was  received  in  Enghuia  in 
Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  with  the  general  xoologic 
lection  of  mammalia  and  birds,  the  descriptive  cat 
of  which,  being  contained  in  the  13th  vol.  of  the  * 
actions  of  the  Linnean  Society,'  has  been  already  r 
to.    This  specimen  of  tapir  was  accompanied  6y 
plete  skeleton,  and  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
preserved  in  spirits  of  w  inc.*    Dr.  Horafteld  theo  n 
the  use  made  by  Sir  Everard  Home  of  tl 

the  paper  above  alluded  to. 
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iag  (pedmett  6t  this  sp«ciei  was  lately  brought  to 
intry,  and  publidj  exhibited  in  the  garden  of  the 
e«l  Society  of  London,  where  it  died  more  than  a 
o. 

rlption  of  Tapirua  Malayanus—  Tapinis  Indieus  of 
Ivh  nxriogisU ;  Le  Maiba,  F.Cuv.,  Af(imm..-'The 
TKfAt  resemblet  in  form  the  American,  and  liaa  a 
flexible  protMsciB,  which  is  an  or  eight  inches  in 

Iti  funeral  appearance  is  heavy  and  massive, 

lat  memblinjE  ttie  hof^.    The  eyes  are  small ;  the 

,  and  bordered  with  white.    The  skin  is  thick 

J.  tiuiily  coTered  with  short  hair.    Thei-e  is  no  mane 

el[,  as  in  the  American  species.  The  tail  is  very 
i  mlmoat  destitute  of  hair.  The  le^are  short  and 
!  fore-feet  tlimlshed  withfourtoes,  the  hind-feet 

■e.  In  the  upper  jaw  there  are  seven  molare  on 
LE,  one  small  canine  inserted  exactly  on  the  suture 
aikiaoT  bone,  and  in  front  sii  incisors,  the  two  outer 
li  mre  elon^ted  into  tusks.  In  the  under  jaw  there 
■X  molara ;  the  canines  are  large ;  and  the  number 
neisora,  the  outer  of  which  are  the  smallest,  is  the 
I  in  the  upper  Jaw.  The  general  colour  is  %\asiy 
ritti  the  exception  of  the  back,  rump,  and  sides -of 
f,  irhich  are  white,  and  separated  by  a  defined  line 
e  pwla  that  are  black.' 

ia  ttie  description  of  Sir  Siamford  Raffles,  for  the 
y  of  which  we  can  vouch,  havinE:  compared  it  with 
i(f  animal  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
Pbquhar  describes  a  young  Tapir  of  this  species 
he  had  alive  ia  his  house  thus  :^'  It  appears  that 


until  the  an  of  four  months  it  is  black,  and  beautifully 
marked  with  spots  and  stripes  of  a  ftiwa  colour  above  and 
white  below.  After  that  oeriod  it  began  to  change  colour, 
the  spots  disappeared,  and  at  the  age  of  nix  months  it  had 
become  of  the  usual  colour  of  the  adult.'  (See  post, 
American  Tapirs.) 

Marsden,  as  we  have  already  seen,  notices  the  animal  as 
the  Hippopotamus;  modn-ayer.  In  Sumali-a,  according 
to  Sir  Stamfoi-d  Raffles,  it  is  known  by  different  names  in 
different  parts  of  the  countiy ;  thug  by  the  people  of  Limun 
it  is  called  Saladatig;  by  those  of  the  interior  of  Manna, 
Gindol ;  in  the  interior  of  Bencoolen,  Babi  Atu;  and  at 
Malacca,  Tcnnu. 

HabiU.~'V\if.  habits  of  this  species  in  a  state  of  nature 
are  probably  similar  to  those  of  the  American  Tapirs.  In 
captivity,  Major  Faniuhar  describes  ii  as  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  aisposilion.  '  It  became  as  tame  and  familiar  as  a 
dog;  fed  indiscriminately  on  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and 
was  very  fond  of  attending  at  table  to  receive  bread,  cakes, 
or  the  like.'  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  adds  that  the  hving 
specimen  sent  from  Bencoolen  to  Bengal  was  young,  and 
became  very  tractable.  It  was  allowed  to  roam  occa- 
sionally in  tde  park  at  Barrackpore,  and  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  it  inlbrmed  Sir  Stamford  that  it  fVequentty  en- 
tered the  ponds,  and  appeared  to  walk  along  the  bottoin 
under  water,  and  not  to  make  any  attempt  to  swim.  Sir 
Stamford  also  states  that  the  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  Sumatm. 

TTie  individual  exhibited  in  the  Regent's  Park  was  vefj 
mild  and  gentle. 


AuBRicaw  Tapim. 
de  Laet  (1633),  speaking  of  the 'province  of  Vera- 
jt  that  among  the  living  (juadnipeds  which  are 
and  the  greatest  is  that  wtiich  the  tjarbarians  call 
liid  the  Spaniards  Danta,  an  animal  not  unlike  a 
t  with  shorter  legs  and  articulated  after  the  manner 
elephant's ;  the  anterior  feet  have,  he  stc.tes,  five 
hoofk,  the  posterior  only  four.  The  head  he  de- 
M  oblong,  the  forehead  rather  narrow,  the  eyes 
1  proportion  to  the  bulk,  and  the  proljoscis  ns  being 
long  and  pendulous  above  the  mouth.  When  the 
ia  angrj-,  he  slates  that  it  erects  itself,  and  grinning 
li  teeth,  which  are  like  those  of  hog^.  The  ears 
ribes  aa  acute,  the  neck  contracted,  the  tail  short 
Ih  few  hairs,  the  skin  very  thick, 
fficulty  be  grasped  by  the  band  c 
it  feeds,  be  »yi,  on  gran  and  sylva 


natives,  he  adds,  eat  it*  flesh,  and  relate  that  they  are 
taugbt  venesection  by  this  animal,  for  when  it  finds  ilsclf 
overloaded  with  blood,  by  rubbing  against  rocks  it  opens 
the  veins  of  the  legs  and  lets  blood.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  animal  here  meant  is  one  of  the  American 
Tapirs. 

Maicgrave  gives  a  very  rude  figure,  not  however  to  he 
mistaken  fbr  anything  but  a  Tapir,  under  the  name  of 
Tapieretl,  Anin  of  (he  Spaniards,  describing  it  and  its 
habits  with  considerable  general  nccuiacy ;  but  ^Ir.  Bennett 
observes  that  he  speaks  of  the  teeth  as  consisting  of  ti'i) 
incisors  and  ten  molars  in  each  jaw,  an  error  ivhich  nir. 
Bennett  remarks  held  its  ground  I'or  nearly  two  centuries, 
and  having  passed  suecessivcly  through  the  writings  of 
Ray,  Brisson,  Buffon,  Gnielin,  and  Blumenbach,  was  first 
corrected  by  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  century  the  fabulous  cloud* 
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that  had  gathered  about  the  history  of  this  animal  bcf^an 
to  clear  away  before  the  lii^hts  of  obsenation.  Buffon  had 
noticed  the  onlv  American  Tapir  then  known,  as  the  lanrest 
animal  of  the  New  World  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  said  of 
it  when  the  Elk  and  the  Wapiti  are  remembered.  Geotfroy 
St.  Hilaire  and  Baron  Cuvier  first  accurately  defined  its 
xooloirical  characters;  and  Sonnini  and  D'Azara  fi:ave  a 
correct  account  of  its  habits.  Buffon's  fitrure,  alter  a 
drawing  by  La  Condamine,  was  the  first  at  all  approach- 
ing to  accuracy.  A  living  individual  was  aiierwards 
brought  to  France,  but  died  before  its  arrival  at  Paris,  and 
famished  a  still  better  design,  published  with  further  in- 
formation, derived  chiefly  from  Sonnini,  and  M.  Bajon's 
memoir  on  the  anatomy  of  the  species,  in  the  Supplement 
to  Buffon,  vol.  vi. :  but  still  some  of  the  errors  were  re- 
tained ;  nor  was  the  account  of  two  other  individuals  living 
in  the  menaccerie  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by 
Allamand,  complete. 

Lieut.  Maw,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Passage  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  (1829),  speaks  of  the  Tapir  as  com- 
mon in  the  woods  and  rivers  about  Eeras,  there  called  Anta^ 
and  which  is  the  same  animal  with  the  Sachywaka,  Dante, 
or  Gran  Bestia  of  Peru,  of  which  they  had  heard  much 
both  before  and  since  embarking.  Two  kinds  were  de- 
scribed to  them,  one  having  the  tips  of  its  ears  white,  and 
which  is  the  largest :  when  young  it  was  stated  to  be 
striped  and  spotted  like  a  deer,  the  spots  disappearing  as 
it  grows  older,  till  it  becomes  entirely  of  a  dusky  bay 
colour.  Here  we  have  a  clear  intimation  of  the  knowledge 
of  two  species  by  those  inhabiting  the  spot. 

The  form  of  the  species  best  known  has  since  been  ren- 
dered familiar  to  Englishmen  by  the  exhibition  of  living 
specimens  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don in  the  Regent's  Park. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  American  Tapir ;  for  M.  Roulin, 
about  thirteen  years  since,  laid  before  the  French  Academy 
a  description  and  figures  of  a  new  species  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  same  districts,  the  plains  of  which 
are  frequented  by  the  other ;  and  his  account  is  ^ven  in 
i\iQ  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles:  from  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  American  Tapir  of  the  mountains  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Asiatic  species  than  the  American 
Tapir  of  the  plains. 

We  take  as  our  example  the  species  first  known,  Tapir 
Americanus^  Gmel. 

Description.  General  colour  throughout  deep  brown 
approaching  to  black.  Sides  of  the  lower  lip,  band  on  the 
under  and  middle  part  of  the  chin,  upper  edges  of  the 
ears,  and  naked  line  at  the  junction  ot  the  hoofs  pure 
white.  Scanty  hair  of  the  body  very  short,  closely  ad- 
pressed  to  the  surface ;  hardly  distinguishable  at  a  short 
distance.  The  skin  beneath  it  is  of  great  density,  being, 
according  to  M.  Roulin,  not  less  than  seven  lines  thick  on 
the  back,  and  ei^ht  or  nine  lines  on  the  cheek,  and  so 
tough  that  Sonnini  freouently  shot  at  a  female  which  was 
crossine^  the  nver  with  ner  young,  without  disturbing  her 
or  making  her  turn  out  of  her  course,  though  he  saw  the 
impression  of  a  ball  which  he  had  fired  on  the  animaVs 
cheek.  There  is  a  thick  rounded  crest  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  extendiiu;  from  the  forehead  as  low  as  the  level  of 
the  eyes  to  the  shoulders,  and  bristled  with  a  not  thick 
mane  of  stiff  blackish  hairs.  Mr.  Bennett  remarks  that  it 
is  peculiar  to  the  present  species,  but  is  not  found,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Roulin,  in  the  female  at  Cayenne :  althoutrh 
D*Azara  >tatcs  that  the  female  is  equally  furnished  with  it 
in  Parairuay.  In  the  female  brought  by  Lieut.  Maw  from 
Para,  and  fonuerly  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  I^ndon,  it  was  \Qry  conspicuous.  Head  verj' 
long ;  muzzle  prolon£:ed  and  covered  above  with  hair  of 
the  same  colour  as  that  of  the  body,  but  naked  and  flesh- 
coloured  at  its  extremity  (which  is  flattened)  and  under- 
neath.    Eyes  ver)'  small,  of  a  dull  lead  colour. 

The  colour  of  the  individual  dissected  by  Mr.  Yarrell 
was  rusty  reddish-brown,  with  indications  ot  lighter  spots 
and  horizontal  lines  on  the  ribs,  flanks,  and  thit^hs.  '  These 
fawn-coloured  spots  and  stripes,*  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  *  are 
common  to  both  species  of  lapir*  Ohe  Sumatran  and  the 
American  species  then  known  are  meant)  *  while  young  ; 
that  of  Suinaira  not  exhibiting;  till  it  is  six  months  old 
any  appearance  of  the  well-dftined  black  and  white  colour 
xvHich  afterwards  distinguishes  the  adult  animal.*  {Znol. 
Journ.^  vol.  iv.^ 

Mr.  Bennett,  too,  remarks  that  the  young  is  of  a  much 


lighter  brown  than  the  adult,  with  numerom  anall  while 
spots  on  the  cheeks,  a  whitish  muzzle,  and  six  or  ngjbt 
complete  narrow  bands  of  white  passing  aloni?  each  tide 
of  the  bod^  from  the  shoulders  to  the  haunches.    ■  Rc^ 
gular  rows,  says  Mr.  Bennett,  in  continuation,  ^  of  imall 
white  spots,  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
alteniate  with  these  bands.    The  upper  parts  of  the  iimfas 
are  marked  in  a  similar  manner ;  their  inner  sides,  as  veil 
as  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  are  white:  and  their  n* 
tremities  of  the  ground-colour  of  the  whole  liody,  with  a 
few  fainter  spots  scattered  over  them.     Before  the  end  eC 
the  first  year  of  their  acre  this  liver>*  become^  completely 
lost :  it  IS  partially  visible  in  the  young  specinien  in  the 
Society's  museum,  but  not  at  all  in  the  living  individuals 
at  the' Gardens  (1830).     Similar  markings  occur  m  the 
young  of  the  Sumatran  species,  and  also,  we  may  obierr^ 
in  that  of  the  Hog  in  its  native  state.    The  adult  feflMili 
of  the  present  species  has  generally  a  consideimble  nuabs 
of  whitish  hairs  intermingled  with  the  brown,  which  pxm 
her  somewhat  of  a  grizzled  appearance.*    {Gardens  awd 
Menagerie  of  the  Zf)ological  iSociety  delineated,) 

Locality.  South  America.  *Few  animals  of  cqori 
size,*  says  the  author  last  quoted,  *  have  so  exteoafe  • 
range  as  the  American  Tapir.  It  is  found  in  every  put  rf 
South  America  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  from  the  Stiaili 
of  Magellan*  to  the  Isthmus  of  I>men  :  but  appears  to  hi 
most  common  within  the  tropics.  M.  Roulin  dweUmfSi 
it  as  a  singular  fact  that  altnough  it  occurs  as  iaraa4flP 
south  of  the  equator,  it  ceases  suddenly  at  about  flPnoit^ 
in  a  situation  where  it  is  extremely  abundant,  and  where  is 
adequate  cause  has  yet  been  assigned  to  bar  its  ftuther  prc- 
gress,  no  large  rivers  nor  lofty  mountains  intervening,  nor 
any  change  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  of  tht 
country  being  manifest.  The  lelt  bank  of  the  Atnto 
its  mouth,  and  the  part  of  Darien  inhabited  by  tht  ~ 

fiendent  Indians,  may  be  considered  as  its  northcn 
ts  highest  range,  in  the  province  of  MaraquitaM  IcMt, 
appears  to  be  from  3000  to  3G00  feet  above  the  kreJ  of 
the  sea,  while  the  new  species  discovered  by  M.Roabnii 
only  met  with  at  a  much  greater  elevation.* 

Habits^  Chace,  ^c.  The  inmost  recesses  of  deep  foRrti 
are  the  chosen  haunts  of  this  species,  which  b  not  gifgwi- 
ous,  and  flies  from  the  proximity  of  man.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  sleeping  or  remainim^ 
<]uiet  during  the  day,  and  at  night  seeking  its  food,  which, 
in  its  natural  state,  consists  of  shoots  of  trees.  bud»,  «ijd 
fmits,  &c.  If  we  are  to  believe  D*Azanu  and  he  wat  sa 
accurate  observer,  it  is  very  fond  of  the  barrfro,  or  mtrooi 
earth  of  Paraguay.  It  is  however  a  most  indiscriminslc 
swallower  of  everything  fihhy  or  clean,  nutritious  or  other- 
wise, as  the  farrago  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  individuil 
dissected  by  Mr.  Yarrell  showed.  Pieces  of  wood,  clajr. 
pebbles,  and  bones  are  not  unfreouently  taken  out  of  the 
stomachs  of  those  which  are  killea  in  the  woods :  and  ooc 
kept  by  D'Azara  gnawed  a  silver  snuff-box  to  pieces  and 
swallowed  the  contents. 

It  is  a  powerful  animal,  and  eveiything  in  the  under- 
wood of  the  forest  gives  way  to  its  rush.  It  is  in  the  habit 
of  making  runs  or  roads  through  the  brushwood,  and  these 
beaten  tracks  are  usually  selected  by  travellers  in  pasan^ 
through  the  forests. 

Quiet  and  peaceable  in  its  demeanour,  it  is  hunted  fcr 
the  sake  of  its  tough  hide  and  its  flesh,  which,  thouch  not 
liked  by  the  European  (for  it  is  coarse  and  dr>'),  is  reli»bcd 
by  the  unsophisticated  palate  of  the  Indian. 

The  lasso  is  not  olten  employed  in  its  capture,  no!  on!/ 
from  its  haunts  being  generally  unfavourable  to  that  mode 
of  hunting,  but  because  its  determined  rush  and  strength 
will  at  a  single  effort  snap  the  line  which  is  strong  enough 
to  arrest  the  career  of  a  bull.  The  hunters  will  sometima 
lie  in  wait  with  their  dogs  near  a  Tapir's  road  as  eveniof 
approaches,  and  so  get  between  him  and  the  water  to 
whicli  he  usually  directs  his  course  for  the  purpose  of 
bathing  and  wallowini;  at  the  commencement  of  his  noe* 
tumal  career.  He  makes  a  good  fight  and  inflicts  severe 
wounds  upon  the  dogs  with  his  teeth,  e:»pecially  if  he 
can  reach  the  water,  where  he  stands  at  l>ay,'  brcait 
deep  and  defies  the  tiercei»t  of  them  ;  for  as  they  are  com- 
pelled to  swim  to  the  attack,  the  Tapir  bides  his  time,  and 
seizini;  them  by  the  hacks  of  their  necks  as  they  succei- 
sively  come  within  his  reach,  shakes  them  off,  not  withmt 
biting  a  piece  out. 

*  .\rpurently  not  at  prcKBt. 
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it  would  seem  that  the  most  common  method  of 
g  them  is  by  imitating  their  sharp  but  not  very 
histle,  and  tnus  bringing  them  witnin  shot  of  the 
i  poisoned  arrow. 

..  Maw,  who,  as  we  have  above  seen,  brought  a 
uiimal  of  this  species  to  England,  speaks  of  it  as 
upon  herbs  and  the  branches  of  trees,  and  going 
nto  the  water,  walking  along  or  rather  perhaps 
he  bottoms  of  rivers.  *  It  possesses,'  says  Lieut. 
fgjeal  strength,  particularly  m  the  fore  pa^  of  the 
but  is  harmless,  except  when  attacked.     It  is  said 

directly  through  the  thickets  without  following 
vious  track.*  We  were  told  that  when  the  Tapir 
led  by  a  Tiger'  (Feltg  Onpa)  [Leopard,  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
he  Tiger  generally  springs  upon  the  Tapir  s  back, 
ie  latter  rushes  into  the  woods  and  endeavours  to 
assailant  by  dashing  him  against  some  large  tree. 
^h  strongly  and  apparently  heavily  made,  the  Tapir 
o  be  fleet.*  (Journal  of  a  Passage  j  &c.) 
species  is  mild  in  captivity  and  easily  domesticated. 
states  that  several  tame  Tapirs  are  permitted  to  go 
ty  through  the  streets  of  Cayenne,  and  to  wander 

woods,  whence  they  return  in  the  evening  to  the 

here  they  are  kept  and  fed.    He  adds  that  they  are 

of  attachment  to  their  owner,  and  expresses  his 

that  cue  and  attention  might  convert  its  Qualities 

h,  docility,  and  patience  to  account  as  a  beast  of 


American  Tapir. 

Fossil  Tapirs. 

luckland,  in  his  Reliquics  Diluviance^  notices  the 
of  Tapir  in  company  with  those  of  rhinoceros, 
iy  horse,  ox,  deer,  hyaena,  bear,  tiger,  fox,  wolf, 
n,  hog,  and  beaver,  in  the  Val  d  Arno,  on  the 
f  of  Mr.  Pentland  ;  and  in  his  interesting  and  in- 
\  first  plate  illustrative  of  his  Bridgeivater  Treatise 
I  Tapir  in  little  among  the  mammalia  of  the  first 
>f  the  Tertiary  series  (Eocene  of  Lyell).  In  the 
1  sand  (Miocene  of  Lyell),  Professor  Kaup 
ru  species  larger  than  those  now  living. 
uld  oe  borne  in  mind  that  the  second  or  Miocene 
)f  tertiary  deposits  contains  a  mixture  of  the  ex- 
ra  of  lacustiine  mammalia  of  the  first  or  Eocene 
.iih  the  earliest  forms  of  existing  genera.  M. 
re  first  noticed  this  in  the  Faluns  of  Touraine, 
he  remains  of  Palcpotherium,  Anthracotherinmy 
hiodnn  were  found  mixed  with  the  bones  of  the 
lastodon,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  horse, 
'mains  were  fractured  and  rolled,  and  sometimes 
with  flustra,  and  must.  Dr.  Buckland  observes, 
en  derived  from  carcasses  drifted  into  an  aestuary 

Meyer  records  the  following  species:  Tapir 
w>,  Croiz.  and  Job.,  from  the  diluvium,  Puy-de- 
>[issac ;  Tapir  Mastodontoides .  Harlan,  from  Ken- 
rith  a  justifiable  query,  whether  it  is  a  Tapir  at 
d  Tapir  Prisons,  Kaup,  from  the  Epplesheim  sand, 
alludes  to  other  remains  noticed  in  the  works  of 
Clift,  and  Eichwald.  (Diluvium,  Irawadi.) 
md,  in  his  *  View  of  the  Fauna  of  Brazil,'  states  that 
n  vain  looked  for  either  remains  or  foot-prints  of 
ig  Tapir ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  it  does  not 
jge  in  caves :  but  he  savs  that  he  is  in  possession 
I   bones   which  evidently  belong  to  the  genus. 


lor  Otren  belaerca  this  lo-called  Tapir  to  be  the  yo«f  af  JfoKaiM 


though  they  are  too  imperfect  to  determine  their  relation 
to  the  recent  animal. 

TAPPING,  or  Paracentesis  (in  Surgery"),  is  the  operation 
usually  employed  for  the  removal  of  fluid  from  any  of  the 
serous  cavities  of  the  body  in  which  it  has  collected  in  a 
dangerous  quantity.  It  is  accomplished  by  means^of  an 
instrument  called  a  trocar,  and  a  tube,  or  canula,  in  which 
it  exactly  fits.  The  trocar  is  of  steel,  cylindrical  through 
the  chief  part  of  its  length,  and  terminated  by  a  three- 
sided  pyramid  which  ends  in  a  very  sharp  point.  The 
canula  bein^  placed  upon  its  shaft,  the  trocar  is  thrust 
into  the  cavity  containing  the  fluid,  and  bein^  then  with- 
drawn through  the  caniua,  the  latter  is  retained  in  the 
aperture  till  all  the  fluid  is  discharged.  The  diseases  for 
which  tapping  is  chiefly  performed  are  ascites,  hydro- 
thorax,  hydrocele,  and,  occasionally,  hydrocephalus,  and 
efliisions  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium. 

TAPTY.     [Hindustan,  p.  211.] 

TAPUH.     fSooLoo  Archipelago.] 

TAR,  a  well-known  empyreumatic  product. 

The  properties  of  tar  are,  that  it  is  a  viscid  brown  semi- 
fluid mass,  which  long  preserves  its  softness.  If  it  be 
mixed  with  water,  it  acquires  a  yellow  colour  and  the 
taste  of  tar,  with  slightly  acid  properties  ;  this  solution  is 
well  known  by  the  name  of  tar-water,  and  has  been  used 
in  medicine.  Tar  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  aether,  and  in 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

If  tar  be  distilled  with  water,  there  passes  over  a  brown 
liquid  which  consists  of  much  empyreumatic  oil  and  some 
oil  of  turpentine ;  this  product  is  called  oil  of  tar ;  by  redis- 
tillation with  water  it  becomes  colourless ;  the  substance 
remaining  in  the  still  is  pitch ;  so  that,  in  fact,  tar  is  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  pitch. 

Within  a  few  years,  tar  has  been  subjected  to  a  minute 
examination  by  Reichenbach,  who  has  obtained  from  it  a 
variety  of  substances  possessing  very  different  properties ; 
the  most  important  of  these  is  creasote.    [Crkasote.] 

After  what  has  been  stated  of  the  many  different  com- 
pound substances  of  which  tar  is  constituted,  no  exact 
analysis  could  of  course  be  stated ;  its  chief  constituent 
is  carbon,  combined  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  a 
small  portion  of  azote. 

TAR  (French,  Goudron ;  German,  Theer ;  Italian,  Ca- 
trame ;  Spanish,  i4/gi/?7ra«;  Polish,  SmolaGesta;  Russian, 
Degot,  Smofa  shitkaia ;  Swedish,  Tjdra\  is  obtained  from 
wood  or  coal  by  distillation  in  close  vessels,  or  in  piles  from 
which  the  air  is  excluded.  Pitch  (French^  Poix ;  German, 
Peek;  Italian,  Pcce;  Spanish,  Pear ;  Russian,  Smo/a  ^i«- 
taja)  is  commonly  obtained  by  the  inspissation  of  tar,  or 
by  boiling  it  until  all  the  volatile  matters  are  driven  off. 
lor  the  chemical  properties  of  tar,  see  the  preceding 
article. 

Tar  is  extensively  manufactured  from  the  roots  and 
branches  of  pines  and  firs  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Russia,  North  America,  and  other  countries  in  which  those 
trees  abound ;  but  that  made  in  the  north  of  Europe  is 
considered  far  superior  to  what  is  produced  in  the  United 
States.  The  process  usually  followed  is  described  in  Dr. 
E.  D.  Clarke's  *  Travels  in  Scandinavia,'  and  is,  he  states, 
similar  to  that  which,  according  to  Theophrastus  and 
Dioscorides,  was  practised  by  the  antient  Greeks.  He 
observes  indeed  tnat  '  there  is  not  the  smallest  difference 
between  a  tar-work  in  the  forests  of  Westro-Bothnia  and 
those  of  antient  Greece.'  After  describing  the  noble  forests 
which  cover  the  soil  down  even  to  the  water's  edge,  about 
the  inlets  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Dr.  Clarke  says,  *Froro 
the  most  southern  parts  of  Westro-Bothnia  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Grulf,  the  inhabitants  are  occupied  in  the 
manufacture  of  tar,  proofs  of  which  are  visible  in  the  whole 

extent  of  the  coast The  situation  most  favourable  to 

the  process  is  in  a  forest  near  to  a  marsh  or  bog ;  because 
the  roots  of  the  fir,  from  which  tar  is  principally  extracted, 
are  always  most  productive  in  such  places.  A  conical 
cavity  is  then  made  in  the  ground  (generally  in  the  side  of 
a  bank  or  sloping  hill),  and  the  roots  of  the  fir,  together 
with  logs  and  billets  of  the  same,  being  neatly  trussed  in  a 
stack  of  the  same  conical  shape,  are  let  into  this  cavity. 
The  whole  is  then  covered  with  turf,  to  prevent  the  vola- 
tile parts  from  being  dissipated,  which,  by  means  of  a 
heavy  wooden  mallet,  and  a  wooden  stamper  worked  sepa- 
rately by  two  men,  is  beaten  down  and  rendered  as  firm  as 
possible  above  the  wood.  The  stack  of  billets  is  then 
kindled,  and  a  slow  combustion  of  the  fir  takes  place, 
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without  flame,  u  in  makinfr  charcoal.  Durins^  this  com- 
bustion the  tar  exudes ;  and  a  cast-iron  pan  beinf>:  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ftinnel,  with  a  spout  which  pmjects  tlnmigh 
the  side  of  the  hank«  barrels  are  placed  beneath  this  spout 
to  collect  the  fluid  a»  it  comes  away.  As  fast  as  the  bar- 
rels are  filled,  they  are  bunded  anil  made*  ready  for  ex- 
portation.* *  From  this  description/  he  adds,  *  it  will  be 
eWdent  that  the  mode  of  obtnininc:  tar  is  by  a  kind  of  dis- 
tillation ^)^r  deHcenmm ;  the  turpentine,  melted  by  the 
Are,  mixing;  with  the  sap  and  juices  of  the  fir,  \>hile  the 
wood  itself,  becoming  charred,  is  eonverled  into  chareoal.' 
Tlie  proccM  of  tar-makini*  in  Sweden,  north  of  the  Uoth- 
nian  Gulf,  has  been  more  recently  deseiibed  in  I^intr's 
•Tour  in  Sweden,*  in  which  work  it  is  stated  that  fir-trees 
which  are  stunted  in  ^rrowth,  or  Hxmi  their  situation  un- 
suitable for  the  saw-mill,  are  preiwired  for  this  purpose  by 
peelinjf  olt*  the  bark  to  the  heiirnt  of  one  or  two  tathoms 
up  the  stem.  This  is  done  by  dec^rces,  so  that  the  tree 
may  not  decay  and  dry  up  at  once,  but  may  remain  for 
five  or  six  yeai-s  in  a  veiyetative  state, — alive,  but  not 
grrowinc:.  liie  sap,  thus  cheeked  in  its  circulation,  makes 
tile  wood  richer  in  tar,  so  that,  when  eut  down,  the  tn'c  is 
almost  entirely  converted  into  the  substance  from  which 
tar  is  distil  leu.  The  roots,  rotten  stubs,  and  seoreked 
trunks  of  trees  felled  in  clearing  land,  are  all  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  i)roduciPi^  tar.  It  is  stated,  in  the  last- 
mentioned  work,  that  the  state  of  the  weather  during  the 
process  of  burning  or  distilling  greatly  affects  the  amount 
of  produce.  The  labour  reciuired  to  convey  the  tar  from 
the  forests  to  the  rivers  is  olien  very  great ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  the  barrels  are  committed  to  the  stream  in 
oitler  to  ])ass  rapids  or  falls. 

In  some  parts  of  France  and  Switzerland  tar  is  extracted 
in  a  kind  of  oven  or  kiln,  built  of  htone  or  brick,  in  the 
fonn  of  an  egg,  with  its  smaller  end  downwards.  These 
kilns  are  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  feet  deep  and  six  feet 
in  diameter;  and  they  are  provided  with  a  gun-barrel  or 
tube  at  the  lower  emfto  conduct  the  tar,  as  it  is  made,  to 
vessels  placed  to  receive  it.  The  wood  is  cut  into  billets, 
and  freed  from  its  bark ;  and  the  kiln  is  filled  with  bundles 
of  billets,  chips  being  inserted  to  fill  up  the  interstices.  A 
layer  of  chips  is  also  placed  at  the  top  of  the  kiln,  wliich, 
when  charged,  is  covered  over  with  flat  stones,  so  arranged 
as  to  fonn  a  kind  of  vaulted  chimney.  Fire  is  a])plied  to 
the  diy  chips  at  the  top,  through  an  onening  lelt  in  the 
centre,  and,  as  soon  as  the  pile  is  fairly  lighted,  the  chim- 
ney is  closed  in  with  a  large  stone,  and  wet  earth  is  heaped 
upon  the  top  of  the  kiln  until  the  t»scape  of  Miioke  is  effec- 
tually prevented.  It  is  however  neces»>ary  occasionally  to 
refre»li  the  fire  by  the  admission  of  a  little  air  throuirh 
holes  in  the  sides  of  the  kiln.  Tlie  average  product  of  tar 
i.*  stated  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  weiirht  \ 
of  11  ic  charge ;  but  the  red  wood  and  the  knots  fnmish 
about  one-lburth  of  their  weight  of  tar.  IJy  this  plan 
the  v.ood  is  charred  more  e(jually,  and  the  tar  is  of 
superior  (jualitv.  A  couMderabie  qiiantity  of  lamp-black 
collects  upon  the  stones  which  form  the  roof  and  cliimney 
of  the  kiln,  and  this  is  removed  ai^er  each  opei-ation.  Pro- 
bably a  still  better  plan  would  be  to  distil  the  wood  in 
clorJ  retorts,  similar  to  tho-iC  used  in  the  maTuifactnre  of 
coal-^Tsu :  but  a!iy  mucIi  appaiatus  is  unsuitable  for  the  wild 
forest  districts  in  which  tar  i.s  principally  made. 

The  great  imi)ortaiice  of  tar  and  pitch  as  naval  stores 
enabled  the  Tar  Company  of  Sweden,  in  1/03,  to  put  Eng- 
land to  con!>iderable  inconvenience,  by  refusing  to  supply 
those  ait  ides  excepting  at  their  own  price,  in  such  cpian- 
tities  \\A  they  might  choase,  and  m  Swedish  shipjnng.  This 
circumstance  induced  parliament  to  offer  bounties  for  the 
im]>ortation  of  these  and  other  naval  stores  from  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America,  a  measure  which  pro- 
duced highly  beneficial  results.  It  was  computed  at  that 
period  that  the  annual  consumption  of  foreign  tar  and 
pitch  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about  KKX)  lasts, 
and  that  of  other  Kun)pcan  coimtries  about  r)()0()  lasts,  of 
which  four-fifths  w JUS  tar;  and  it  was  stated  that  boides 
Sweden,  which  afi'orded  the  cliicf  supi)]y,  coiisidcrable 
Quantities  were  made  in  Norway  and  in  Russia.  Probably 
tliis  estimate  was  much  too  small ;  for  Anderson  states 
that  in  Mdld  the  quantity  of  tar  annuallv  shippt^d  from 
Archangel  in  Ku&i»ia  was  com  put  td  to  I)e  4<),(XK)  lasts. 
The  American  war  of  indeiH'ntience,  by  interrupting  the 
trade  between  England  and  North  America,  revived  the 
former  difficulty  respecting  the  supply  of  tar,  and  led  to 


the  establishment  of  the  manufacture  of  tar  from  pitooti*. 
an  object  which  had  been  previously  attempted,    llechfr 
a  foreign  chemist,  wlio  lived  about  the  time  of  Char'n  II^ 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  fir>t  to  propose  the  nukmrof 
coal-tar ;  and  it  was  made  for  many  years  in  the  bi>tiopne 
'Of  Liege,  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany ;  the  coal  iNriufdit- 
tilled  in  a  kind  of  still  formed  of  cast-iron.     No.  'i^  u(  thi> 
*  Philosophical  Transactions'  (vol.  xix.,  p.  544  .  whuhnu 
published  in   May,  16i)7,  contains  an   *  Acivunt  tf  the 
making  (of)  pitch',  tar,  and  oil  out  of  a  hlackii-h  »tiine  m 
Shropstiire,  communicated  by  Mr.  Mailin  Eie,  the  in\«ntor 
of  it.     The  mineral  used  is  described  as  a  blackish  rorou 
nu-k,  lyinff  over  the  strata  of  coal,  in  HroseUy,  Ben'T, 
Pitchtbrd,  &c. ;  and  the  bituminous  part  wa&  seiMinted^ 
breaking  the  rock  to  powder,  and  boiling  it  vtith  water. 
About  the  year  1779,  in  consc<pience,  as  liefore  stated,  cf 
the  American   war,  some   lamp-black   manufacturrr%  tt 
Bristol  turned  their  attention  tn  the  manufacture  of  tir 
from  pit -coal ;  and  in  17^1,  Lord  Dundonald,  a  noblvmaa 
distinguished  for  his  scientific  pursuits,  obtained  a  patnt 
tor  improvements  upon  the  proce.<is  previously  fol.MDwed. 
.Mr.  Pitt,  of  Pendelbi-d,  nearNVolverhainpton.  in  a  letltf 
addressed  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  170(),  o:i  the  Mibject  of 
converting  the  smoke  of  steam-engine  fumnc4's  into  tir, 
alludes  to  three  establishments  at   Bradley,  Tipton,  %ak 
Dudley  Wood,  erected  by  Lord  Dundonald  and  the  genlJe- 
men  associated  with  him ;  and  states  that  the  business  hh 
then  carried  on  with  success.     *Tliese  tar-works/  >a}iMr. 
Pitt,  *  are  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  lartje  iron  and  coal 
works:  the  iron-masters  furnish  the  tar-works  with  raw 
coal  gratiit  and  receive  in  return  the  cokes  iwuduciid 
by  such  coal ;  and  the  isroprietors  of  the  tar-worka  hive 
tl'ie  smoke  only  for  their  labour  and  interest  of  costal. 
(Trangactiom  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  ix.,  p.  132.  j  The 
proceii  adopted  at  these  works  is  fully  detailed  by  Mr. 
ritt.    The  manufacture  of  coal-tar  has  not  prored  n  im- 
portant as  was  at  one  time  anticipated,  although  ftr  womt 
pitrposes  it  is  deemed  superior  to  that  made  Ihia  wood. 
Tlie  author  of  the  article  *  Navy,'  in  the  Supj^femewi  lo  the 
I'lnnjclojHifdia  Britannica,  conhiden  tar  from  Mft-CQll  to 
be  an  important  rcbource  in  case  of  England  being  eon- 
pelled  to  revert  to  her  own  resources" for  Dftral  stores; 
and  observes  that    for   paintins:    or    tarring  wood-woik 
of  ever}'  kind,  it  is  said  to  stand  exposure  to  the  weathrr 
better  than  the  common  tar.     He  aI>o  refers  to  the  pitch- 
lake  of  Trinidad  [Trinidad]  as  a  source  whence  an  almott 
inexhaustible  supply  of  mineral  pitch  and  tar  might  be 
obtained.    Tar  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  zna- 
nufacture  of  coal-£;as ;  but  in  some  districts  its  \alue  is 
considered  so  tiifiimr  that  it  is  mixed  with  the  fuel  by 
which  the  retorts  are  heated.     It  isuMially  sepamted  fnoa 
the  u:as  by  condensation  ;  but  the  introduction  of  a  quaa* 
tity  of  brushwood  into  the  condenser,  so  an  to  form  a  me- 
chanical interru))tion  to  the  passage  of  ihv  gas,  u  found 
greatly  to  assist  the  operation. 

The  import  duty  u^mn  tar  has  b(*cn  for  some  yea»  past 
VZs.  per  last,*  if  from  British  posse ssion>,  and  l.>f.  if  unm 
foreign  countries;  but  under  the  new  taiiti'of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (ia*2),  it  is  respectively  6r/.  and  2*.  67.  per  last.  TTie 
quantity  imported  in  the  five  yeai-s  from  lSi5  to  IH39.was 
(i0.(>22  lasts,  or  about  1*2,121  lasts  ner  annum :  uf  whicb 
5H,UMi  lasts,  or  1 1,021  lasts  annually,  were  entered  for 
home  consumption.  During  this  period  the  diit\  amounted 
to  44,02:V.,  or  upon  an  averaire  K80-1/.  perannrfm.  Of  the 
above  quantity  Russia  furnished  about  rM),15r>  liiats;  the 
United  States,  W46  lasts:  Sweden,  2297  la-st^:  Denmart 
1300  lasts ;  and  \onvay,  348  lasts :  the  remainder  htxx^ 
made  up  of  small  quantities  from  Germanv,  i^ni^^ia,  &c. 

Pitch  is  extensively  manufactured  in  Cireat  Hritain,  yet 
the  quantity  imported  in  182i)  is  stated,  by  M*l'uIloch.  to 
have  been  about  10.7r>2  cwt.  The  duty  is  KW.  jvr  cwt-, 
if  from  foreicrn  countries,  and  0^/.  if  from  Hriti^li  poMes- 
sions :  or,  under  the  new  taiiif,  Or/,  and  1'/.  prr  cwt.  re- 
spectively. 

;  Dr.  K.  D.  Clarke's  Travels  in  Srnnfl/iiiU'iti,  sec.  i..  pp. 
251,  252;  Liinir's  Tour  in  Su^i^n  in  IH3«,  p.  I7(i ;  Mic- 
pherson's  Ann^ils  nf  Commerce ;  M'Culloch's  Dtctionur^ 
of  Commerce.) 

TARA.     [SmERiA.] 

TARABLOUS.     [Syria.] 


TARAI.      [IIINDIST.VN,  p.  217.] 

*  A  laM  w  twrlvp  t«rreU,  and  e:ich  barrel  «,  by  the  riiHo»  Homi 
tiom,  to  contaia  Dirt  more  Uun  Uiirty-ODe  gmliou  and  a  halL 
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TARAKaY  is  the  nkme  of  a  larfre  iitand,  which  hu 
«K  fifiurcd  on  our  inapM  under  the  linme  of  Sagholii 
kshalian.  and  has  tt  ditferent  times  been  supposed  t 
Jl«d  T<;hok&,  Karntto,  and  S&ndsji.  This  island  extends 
am  south  of  40°  tn  M"  20'  N.  lat.,  raore  than  600  miles 
ngth,  but  the  width  i»  various.  Towards  the  soiitheni 
[tremity,  north  ol'  the  Bay  of  Aniva,  11  \»  nearly  100  miles 
ide,  but  it  soon  contracts  to  about  2S  miles,  which  ii 
lout  its  average  width  as  far  north  aa  the  Bay  of  Patience, 
liere  it  suddenly  expands  to  120  ia\\e».  Cape  Patience 
nnin?  Tor  out  into  the  Pacific.  From  this  point  (40°  N. 
L)  northward  the  island  again  grows  narrower,  but  very 
•dually,  so  that  at  51°  N.  lat.  it  is  still  nearly  60  miles 
ide.  j'arlher  north  its  average  width  doea  not  exceed 
>  miles.  Ilie  ar«a  of  the  island  probably  excei>ds  30,000 
uare  miles,  which  is  not  much  more  than  that  of  Scot- 
od,  if  we  include  the  islands. 

Ttumkai  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  between 
3*  and  l-W  E.  lona.,  and  is  separated  from  the  continent 
ft  stnul,  which  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  hecause 
I  country  of  the  Manlchoos  for  a  long  time  wm  known 
the  name  of  Tartarv.  This  i;ulf  ur  strait  is  200  miles 
de  at  its  most  soutnem  extremity,  but  it  prows  nnr- 
ircr  as  we  advance  fai-f  her  north,  until  near  51°  30'  N. 
.  it  is  less  than  40  miles  wide.  So  tar  this  sen  has  been 
rigated,  but  at  that  point  a  shoal  extends  across  the 
on  which  there  is  only  water  for  boat-t.  Tliat  portion 
me  tntlr  which  lies  between  r>l°  3cy  and  52'  30'  N.  lat. 
not  known.  Krusenstem  thinks  that  this  part  of  the 
d  of  TarakaV  is  united  to  the  continent  of  Asia  by  an 
lunxia,  but  T.a  Peroiise  expressly  stales  that  dried  Ash  is 
Tied  from  the  western  shores  of  the  island  to  the  river 
BUI  in  boats,  which  could  nut  be  done  if  the  isthmus  of 
DSC Dstern  existed.  It  may  appear  strange  that  these  two 
rigator^  have  not  been  able  to  decide  this  point,  as  one 
led  up  from  the  south  to  !V1*  30',  and  the  oiner  from  the 
1h  to  nearly  53°  N.  lat..  but  they  found  the  sea  always 
rered  with  thick  fogs,  and  liardly  ever  could  ne-.  a  few 
lea  before  them,  and  the  water  sliualcd  so  suddenly  and 
rtitantly  Ihat  they  did  not  think  it  advi^nble  to  proceed 
Iher.  If  an  isthmus  exists,  it  liiust  be  near  5?  30*  N. 
..  where  a  low  sandy  cape  certainly  stretches  so  far  to 
'  east  aa  to  approach  veiy  near  the  n\-steiii  shores  of  the 
ind.  North  of  this  narrow  and  shallow  part,  the  gulf 
3ients  a  circular  basin,  about  TiO  miles  wide,  which  re- 
res  the  waters  of  the  river  Amur,  and  is  therefore  called 
Kruscnstem  the  Limaii  of  the  Auuir.  This  basin  is 
ted  with  the  sea  of  Okhotik  by  a  stmit,  which  in  the 
iwest  part  is  at>out  ten  miles  wide.  It  doed  not  ap- 
u  that  there  is  any  current  in  this  gulf,  which  is 
bvoiir  of  the  opinion  of  Knisenstern.  The  southern 
remity  of  TaMkai  is  divided  from  the  island  of  Yeso  by 
;  Strait  of  La  Perouse,  which,  between  Cape  Orillon  on 
rakii  and  between  Cape  Suja  on  Yeso,  is  lianlly  thirty 
les  wide,  and  in  which  the  tides  nm  with  great  velocity. 
Perouse,  who  vibited  theGulf  of  Tartary  in  June,  found 
jouthem  winds  were  blowing  nearly  uninterruptedly; 
L  Brouzhlon,  who  was  there  in  September,  experienced  ' 
m  and  north-easlem  winds.  i 

luough  the  coaat  of  the  island  is  of  great  extent  and  ' 
leh indented,  it  does  not  appear  that  theic  are  many  ' 
k1  harbours.     Along  the  western  shores  only  open  roau-  \ 
•d*  have  been   found.      At  the  southern  extremity  of 
!  island,  between  Cape  Crillon  and  Cape  Aniva,  is  a 
open  bay,  the  Bay  of  Aniva,  which  is  enclosed  by  two 
ing  tongues  of  land,  and  extends  SO  miles  from 
■  to   north.     There   is   good  anchorage   at  its  most 
ra    extremity.      Tlie    projecting   headland,   which 
Kun  near  4S°  N  .lat.,  on  the  eastern  side  of  TatakaV.  and 
rnunalea  with  Cape  Patience.  endo»<.'»  the  Bay  of  Pa- 
mee,  which  is  very  extensive,  but  open  and  exposed  to 
item  and  southern  winds.     At  the  most  northern  ex- 
y  of  the  island  is  the  Northern  Bay,  between  the 
r  "*■  that  name  and  Cape  Mary.     It  is  not  very  large, 

's  in  several  places  good  anchorage  and  shelter. 
>ue  island  is  naturally  divided  into  three  tracts:  the 
ntainous,  which  occupies  the  soiithem  portion ;  the 
•rl,in  the  middle;  and  the  hilly  tract,  which  extends 
»r  the  northern  districts.  The  mountain-region  is  the 
r^l,  and  comprehends  more  than  one-half  ofthe  island, 
nninating  on  the  north  at  Cape  D61iiile  de  la  Croyere 
nr&l°  N.  lat.).  A  chain  of  mountains  begins  at  Cape 
iDon,  and  continues  in  an  unintemipted  line  northward 


elevated  summit  culled  Peak  Bemizel,  whero  it 
to  be  united  to  anollier  and  lower  chain,  which 
the  eastern  peninsula,  and  incloses  the  Bay  of 
Aiuva  oil  the  east.  Cape  Aniva  is  formed  by  a  high 
isolated  hill,  which  is  connected  by  a  low  isthmus  with 
the  chain  of  hills  wliich  lies  farther  north,  and  joins  the 
principal  range  at  Peak  Bemiiel.  Farther  north  occur 
other  summits,  as  Peak  Lamanon,  Peak  Mongez,  and  Mount 
Tiara  1  the  two  last  mentioned  are  north  of  0U°  N.  lat. 
None  of  these  summits  have  been  measured,  but  their 
elevation  probably  does  not  exceed  3000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Along  the  western  cuai^t  the  mountains  in  some 
places  come  close  up  to  the  water's  edge,  but  a  narrow  level 
tract  generally  separates  them  from  the  shore,  and  this 
tract  is  covered  with  high  trees,  while  the  delivities  ofthe 
mountains  are  mostly  bare,  probably  owing  to  the  rapidity 
of  their  slo(ie.  Extensive  flats  occur  at  Aniva  Bay  and  the 
Bay  of  Patience.  The  low  country  which  skirts  the  shore 
on  the  coslcm  side  of  the  luountiuns  appears  fo  be  more 
extensive  and  less  interrupted  than  that  along  the  western 
shores.  On  the  eastern  side  the  shore  in  some  places  ii 
level  and  low,  and  in  others  elevated.  The  countiy  ex- 
tending fruni  i)!"  fo  53°  N.  lat.  is  so  low  Ihat  the  shores  are 
not  visible  at  the  distance  of  live  or  six  miles,  and  it  is 
sandy  and  overgrown  with  bushes.  The  interior  is  in  gene- 
ral level,  pertly  sandy  and  partly  swampy,  and  a  great  part  ' 
of  it  is  covered  with  short  bushes  or  small  trees.  A  num- 
ber of  low  sand-hills  arc  dispersed  over  the  country,  which 
,re  destitute  of  trees,  and  appear  like  islands  in  a  sea  of 
erdurc.  The  billy  tract  occupies  the  most  northern  part 
of  the  island,  or  that  which  extends  from  53°  N.  lat.  to 
Cape  Elizabeth.  The  coast  is  in  general  high  and  steep, 
being  generally  composed  of  perpendicular  white  cli^.  ' 
There  are  only  a  few  tracts  in  which  the  coast  sinks  down 
to  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  here  the  villages  are  built. 
The  interior  consists  of  a  succession  of  high  liills  covered 
with  Ibll-grown  trees  to  the  very  summits ;  the  vaJIeyi 
which  intervene  between  them  are  psrtly  wooded  and 
portly  covered  with  a  fine  close  turf.  This  part  of  Tankai 
seems  to  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility. 

Climate. — As  European  navigators  have  onlv  occasion- 
ally visited  this  islantl,  and  have  only  stayed  tliere  a  few 
days,  or  at  the  utmost  a  couple  of  weeks,  our  information 
resp;:cling  the  climate  is  extremely  deficient.  We  only 
know  that  even  at  the  beginning  of  June  the  higher  aum- 
mils  of  the  mountains  have  still  some  snoK'  on  them,  which 
indicates  that  the  country  must  be  much  colder  than  Great 
Britain,  which  is  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
pole  :  otherwise  the  summer  months  seem  to  be  temperate, 
liiit  the  continual  fogs  which  enclose  the  ihland  nearly  all 
'he  year  round  are  more  dense  than  those  that  occur  on 
he  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Productions.— Ha  kind  of  grain  is  cultivated,  not  even 
round  the  settlements  ofthe  Jaiianese,  nor  are  orchards  or 
kifchen-gai-dens  mentioned.  Tlic  inhabitants  however  de- 
rive profit  from  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  soil :  they 
;lry  the  roots  of  a  species  of  lilv  for  winter  food,  and  collect 
;reat  quantities  of  garlic  ana  angelica,  wliich  are  found 
in  the  skirts  of  the  woods.  The  forests  consist  of  oak, 
maple,  birch,  and  medlar,  hut  chiefly  of  fir.  Large  tracts 
lire  covered  with  juniper-trees.  Gooseberries,  raspberries, 
ind  strawberries  abound,  and  also  wild  celery  and  water- 
Liresses.  It  does  not  appear  that  wild  animals  are  nu- 
merous :  only  martens  and  beara  are  mentioned,  and  even 
lliese  do  not  seem  to  be  common.  The  sea  supplies  the 
inhabitants  with  the  means  of  subsistence.     Salmon  ii 

Krha|)s  nowhere  so  abundant  as  in  the  Oulf  of  Tartary. 
le  account  of  La  Perouse  in  this  respei't  seems  hardly 
credible.  Dried  and  smoked  salmon,  together  with  the 
akins  of  salmon,  are  prepared  for  the  foreign  market,  and 
constitute  Ihu  principal  articles  of  export.  Herrings, 
which  are  very  abundant,  are  likewise  cured  and  exported. 
Cod  occurs,  but  it  docs  not  seem  to  be  taken  to  such  an 
amount  as  lo  form  an  article  of  export.  Wholes  are  nu- 
merous in  llie  Strait  of  La  Perouse  and  along  the  eaatcra 
coast,  and  tmin-oil  in  bladders  is  an  article  of  export.  In 
the  same  parts  seals,  fur-seals  {Phoca  ursitia\  sea-lioni 
(Phoca  jabalu),  and  sea-otfeia  {Lulra  marina)  are  veiy 
frequent.     No  mines  are  worked. 

Ihe  inhabitants  are  aborigines,  among  wliom  a  few  Japa- 
nese havesettlcdon  theBayof  Aniva,  andafew  MantchOM 
on  the  Northern  Bay.  In  the  Japanese  settlements  are  ft 
few  Japaneie  ofBcersi  but  no  Chinese  authoritiea  have  )mu 
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seen,  nor  is  thin  island  enumerated  amons:  the  possessions    existed,  but  was  fejfrned  for  the  purpose  of  exc 


or  for  the  pleasure  of  dancin^r.    Thero  is  trood 
believe  that  in  most  instances  it  wa-smeri-lvrinin 


of  the  Chinese.    The  at>orij?ine8  call  themselves  A'inos  (Le. 

men),  and  arc  at  i)resent  known  under  that  name  as  a  nation.  , 

This  nation  extends  northwartl  to  the  peninsula  of  Kamt-  j  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  adiMfiLM.*  had 

chatka,  of  whic!i  it  occupies  the  most  southern  extremity  |  and   had   priven  occasion  to   the   j)rartiii*  i,\    \\ 

near  Cape  LojKitk:!,  and  it  inhabits  the  Kuiile  Islands,  the    Besides  its  similarity  to  dis^'ases  who-ie  rfalit\  i- 


Japanese  island  of  Ye?>o,  TirakaY,  and  the  coast  of  the 
cbntinent  of  Asia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  river  south- 
ward to  the  verj'  boundary-line  of  Chorea.    They  never  c\d- 
fivate  the  soil,  nor  apply  themselves  to  huntina:  wild 
animals,  and  they  keep  no  domestic  animals  except  docfs, 
which  they  use  in  winter  for  drawine:  their  sledgres,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  Kanit chatka.    La  Perouse  found  them 
somewhat  shorter  in  stature  than  Europeans,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding five  feet  six  inches,  and  some   hardly  five  feet. 
Tlieir  countenances  are  benevolent  and  friendly ;  thev  have 
tolerably  larsfe  eyes,  thick  lips,  rather  hitrh  cheek-bones, 
and  a  somewhat  broad  and  com])ressed  nose.   Tlieir  cheeks 
and  chins  are  covered  with  lonir,  thick,  black  beards :  there 
are  many  individuals  whose  body  is  covered  with  hair, 
as  occasionally  is  the  case  in  Europe.    The  only  kind  of 
manufacture  amonc:  them  is  a  kind  of  cloth  made  of  the 
bark  of  willow-trees,  which  are  ver>'  common  in  the  island, 
and  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  European  species.  They 
use  in  this  manufacture  a  machine.    The  other  articles  of 
cloth  thev  obtain  by  barter  from  the  Japanese  and  Mant- 
choos.    They  show  also  some  skill  in  the  erection  of  their 
huts  and  the  buildina:  of  their  boats.    Their  huts  are  of 
wood,  covered  with  the  white  bark  of  birch,  and  have  a 
roof  of  wood  thatched  with  dr}^  straw.    La  Perouse  com- 
pares them  with  the  cottages  "of  the  peasants  of  France. 
Their  boats  are  of  larpe  size  and  strongly  built.    Some  of 
their  costumes  are  evidently  adopted  from  the  Chinese,  as 
the  practice  of  letting  their  nails  ^row  to  a  considerable 
lengfth,  and  their  mode  of  sidutin^  by  prostration.    Like 
them,  they  sit  on  mats,  and  eat  with  little  sticks.    Their 
lansrua^e  does  not  resemble  either  that  of  the  Japanese, 
Chinese,  or  Mantchoos.   The  Mantchoos  visit  the  northern 
and  western  coast  to  barter  dried  and  smoked  salmon,  and 
dried  herrini]^,  for  some  nankeens,  tobacco,  and  utensils. 
The  Japanese  visit   the  southern  and  eastern  districts, 
where  tney  obtain  train-oil,  herrinc^i  and  salmon,  and  a 
few  ftirs,  and  ffive  in  return  lacquered  wooden  eatinir  and 
drinkint;  vessels,  tobacco  and  tobacco-pipes,  kitchen  uten- 
sils, rice,  coarse  cotton-cloth,  and  some  minor  articles. 

(La  P6rouse's  J'oyage  round  the  World;  Broutrhton's 
Voyage  of  Discovery  in  the  Xorthrrn  Part  of  the  Parific ; 
Kruscnstem,  Voyage  round  the  World;  and  iCnisenst em's 
Reruf.il  de  Memoires  expliratffa^  ^-r. :  Lanc:sdorf*s  Voyagrs 
and  Travels  in  vnrioutt  Parts  of  the  World.) 
TARANTA'SIA,  or  TARAXTAISE.     [Savoy.] 
TARAXTISMUS    is  the   name   criven  to  a    peculiar 
ner\'ous  aflection  which  was  lontr  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
sequnce  of  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula  Spider.     It  seems  to 
have  occurred  frequently  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  durincr 
the  sixteenth  centur)',  and  to  have  been  nearly  similar  in 
its  characters  to  the  disease  which  was  originally  called 
St.  Vitus's  dance  [C'hork.vI,  and  to  that  which  has  occa- 
sionally prevailed  in  parts  of  Scotland,  and  has  been  called 
the  *  leapinn:  atrue.' 

Tlie  ]>atients,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  women,  soon 
after  beinp  bitkMi  as  it  was  sui)posed'/  used  to  fall  into  a 
profound  stupor,  from  uhii-h  nothinc:  roused  them  but  the 
sound  of  sucli  music  as  pleased  them,  on  hearinc;  which 
they  had  an  irre>istible  desire  to  dance.  So  lont;  as  the 
niu^ic  continued,  and  was  in  tune  and  sufficiently  lively, 
they  \>ould  jjo  on  jumpini;  and  dancinsc  till  they  fell 
exhausted:  and,  all  the  time,  some  used  to  >hriek,  some 
to  lauffh  and  ^inir,  some  to  weep.  "When,  after  a  short  rest, 
they  had  reco\ered  from  their  fatigue,  they  would  aufJiin 
bepn  to  dance  with  as  much  vijrour  as  belore,  unless  the 
music  were  played  slowly  or  confusedly,  when  th'»y  would 
stop  and  umw  anxious' and  melancholy,  or  even,  if  the 
music  were  not  soon  made  a<;reeal)le  to  them,  would  fall 
into  a  dangerous  state  of  stupor.  The  disea>e  used  to  last 
about  four  days,  and  seemed  to  be  cured  by  the  profuse 
perspirations  broui^ht  on  by  the  active  exercise  ;  but  it 
oRen  returned  at  the  same  time  in  the  following^  year,  or 
even  lor  a  Miccessiou  of  years,  and  on  every  occasion 
required  the  same  treament.' 

Since  it  has  been  found  that  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula 
ctn  pi-oduce  no  such  stranu^e  effects  as  these,  many  have 
suspected  that  the  disease  ascribed  to  it  never  really 


admitted,  such  as  the  St.  Vitus's  dance  and  tin- 
aerue,  cases  have  occasionally  been  met  with 
times  which  closely  resemble  it,  and  in  which  th 
be  no  just  sus])icion  of  fraud.  Such  a  ca^i'  i?* 
by  Mr.  K.  Wood,  in  the  seventh  \olume  of  the  • 
Chinirgical  Transactions ;'  another  is  recorded 
Crichton,  in  the  31st  volume  of  the  *  Edinbureh 
and  Surtrieal  Journal  ;*  and  in  the  *  ('yclopitdia 
tical  Medicine,' art.  *  Chorea,*  several  case;*  of  a 
affections  are  related.  All  the^^e  however  occum 
That  the  Tarantismus  and  the  St.  Vitus "^  dance  ^lu 
assumed  the  characters  of  epidemics  may  be  a.<M 
their  propasratin^  themselves,  as  all  convulsive  i 
are  apt  to  do  amons:  nervcms  and  superstitious 
by  the  propensity  to  imitation,  the  effects  of  whicl 
fre<|uently  seen  in  the  production  of  hysteria,  chi 
other  similar  diseases. 

TA'RAXTO,  a  town  of  Apulia,  in   the   kirn 
Naples,  in  the  administrative  province  of  Lecce. 
d'Otranto.     It  is  an  archhi>hop's  see,  and  the  ht 
of  a  district:   it  contains  1H.0()()  inhabitants.     It 
only  a  small  part  of  the  site  of  the  antient  Ti 
being  confined  to  the  island  or  jieninsula  at  the 
of  the  inner  harbour  or  Mare  ])iccolo,  on  v.hieh 
stood  the  fortress  or  acropolis  of  Tarentum.     Tl 
few  remains  of  the  antient  town.     Modern  Tart?: 
built :  it  is  fortified  and  has  a  ca»tle,  several  chur 
convents.     It  carries  on  some  tnule  by  sea  in  »m! 
It  has  also  some  manufactures  of  linen  and   of 
marina,*  the  name  of  a  kind  of  musscl  or  shell- 
silky  filaments  of  which  are  woven  into  crlovos  ai 
articles.     A  part  of  the  population  is  employed  in 
Excellent  oysters  are  found  on  the  coaM.     The  in 
is  nearly  filfed  up,  but  the  outer  or  lartre  port  is  a< 
to  vessels  of  fi:ood  size,  and  is  protected  by  twt 
which  are  situated  at  the  mouth.     Taranto  ha"*  th« 
ta^;e  of  beinir  the  only  safe  harbour  in  that  iiai 
eastern  coast  of  Italy  which  extends  tVom  Messina 
Leucas.     The  laree  jrulf  which  lies  between  the 
(Calabria  and  the  lapvirian  peninsula  is  called  thi 
Taranto.     Much  wo(.>l  i^  in()wn  in  the  neiirhbour 
Taranto.  Two  latjoons,  one  ol'  them  of  consuierabit 
which  lie  south-east  of  the  town,  and  which  comn 
with  the  sea,  yield  a  £:reat  qun^jtity  of  >alt  by  evap 
The  district  of  Taninto  contains  ai)o\  e  hT.uuo  inhi 

{Otranto,  Tkura  Di.]     ;,Neii?obaur:   Sorn^tori  ; 
Rivera,   Considvrazioni  Mille  due  Strjltr ;    Pt-troi 
simrnto  dri  Rvali  DomirtJ.) 

Antient  Tarentum,  the  Taras  (Twp.ic  of  the  Gre 

one  of  the  principaKor  rather  the  prineij)al  G:  eek  cit 

east  coast  of  Italy.     It  is  siid  to  havr  been  a  towi 

Messapians.  to  w  Inch  were  joined  Minu*  ( 'retan  coloni 

the  neiirhbourinc:  town  of  Uiia.     About  G!)4  u.c.  ai 

to  the  stor}',  Piuilantus,  one  of  the  I*arthen;;i*,  or 

mate  sons  of  the  Spartan  women  horn  durin-j:  the 

of  their  husbands  in  the  first  Mes^enian  waj.  hav 

his  country  with  a  number  of  others  of  the  same  eo 

arrived  on  the  coast  of  lapyiria,  took  Tareiiti:in. ; 

pelled  the  oriijinal  inhabitants.     He  or^rani/etl  t 

colony,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  it  until  he 

pelled  by  an  in.surrection,  and  withdrew  to  Biwr.i 

where  he  died.     ,  Justin,  iii.  4.)     A  warbetwem  ' 

rentines  and  the  lapycians  ensued,  in  whii  h  the  pv 

Rhecriuui  assisted  the  Tarentines.  but  they  were  i! 

by  the  lapyirians,  who  destn)ved  a  irreat  n-inil  r: 

Tarentines.    i  Diodorus,  xi.)   Tarentum  however  z«. 

from  its  losses,  and  it  flourished  by  commeree.  a 

a  con.sideiable  extent  of  territory-,  and  beeanie  tJ. 

powerful  city  of  Mairna  Gra-cia.     Ileraclea  wa-^  a 

of  Tarentum.   Herodotus   iii.  130'  nientiiMis  Ari^S'] 

as  kinc:  of  Tarentum  in  the  time  «>f  Darius  H\! 

The  crovemment  however  underwent  several  el.a'ii; 

Strabo  :  vi.  MKV-  speaks  of  Tarentum  as  bein^'  at  »•; 

a  demociacy.     Archytas,  a  native  of  Taientnni.  :> 

have  made  a  body  of  laws  for  the  Tarentines.   [  A«i  i 

About  338  H.c.  the  Tarentines,  beinir  entra-^red 

with  their  neighbours  the  Lucanians,  applied  to 
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itttstance.  ArdudAinud,  the  son  of  Agesilaus,  was 
to  them,  and  he  was  killed  in  fiehting  on  their  side. 
i  yean  after,  being  hard  pressed  bv  the  Lucanians 
Bnittii,  the  Tarentines  applied  to  Alexander,  king  of 
ua,  and  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great.  He  came  to 
^  with  troops,  obtained  considerable  advantages,  but 
at  last  surprised  and  killed  by  the  Bruttii,  near  Pan- 
I,  B.C.  323.  (Justin,  xii.  2 ;  Livy,  viii.  24.).  The  Ta- 
inea  had  by  this  time  degenerated ;  like  most  of  the 
tks  on  the  Italian  coast,  they  had  become  luxurious 
effeminate,  ^lian  ( Far.  Hist,^  xii.  30)  speaks  of  their 
t  of  drinking  early  in  the  morning,  and  their  appear- 
intoxicated  m  the  forum. 

I  the  year  282  b.c.  the  Romans,  after  having  conquered 
Sammtes,  made  war  upon  the  Lucanians.   The  Taren- 

who  saw  with  jealousy  the  encroachments  of  Rome, 
^tiectedly  attacked  a  Roman  fleet,  commanded  by 
iSroconsul  L.  Valerius,  which  was  sailing  near  their 

and  killed  a  ^at  many  of  the  crew.    The  Roman 

txs  aent  commissioners  to  demand  reparation  for  the 

!.  but  the  Tarentines  treated  them  with  insult. 

however  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  they  applied 

jmius,  king  of  Epirus,  for  assistance,  and  sent  vessels 

onvey  him  over  with  his  troops,  b.c.  281.    Pyrrhus 

found  that  the  Tarentines  were  too  effeminate  to 
him  much  support,  and  he  was  obliged  to  assume  a 

\        power  in  order  to  enforce  something  like  order 

iNM     f  nee  among  them.    Chiefly  with  his  own  troops, 

u  on  the  war  against  Rome  for  several  years,  but 

defeated  by  me  consul  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  and 

u  w  re-embark  for  Epirus ;  leaving  however  a  garri- 
^  Ta  :um,  b.c.  275.  [Pyrrhus.J  The  Tarentines 
jruy  after  quarrelled  with  the  Epirote  garrison, 
ivu  w  the  Carthaginians  for  assistance  to  drive  away 
Kpirotes.  The  R^smans  having  had  notice  of  this 
tiation  through  Milo,  the  Epirote  commander,  sent 
:onsal  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  who  took  Tarentum,  and 
red  the  Epirote  ^rrison  to  return  home.  It  appears 
iy9s  from  liyy  (Epitome^  xv.  1)  that  the  Tarentines, 
iA  treated  with  severity,  were  placed  in  the  condition 
Uies  of  Rome,  which  they  continued  to  be  till  after 
Mile  of  Cannse,  when  Hannibal,  who  occupied  Cam- 
I  and  Apulia,  began  to  carry  on  secret  intelligence 
some  of  the  Tarentine  chief  citizens,  who  were  dis- 

d  with  their  forced  Roman  alliance. 
uie  vear  212  b.c.  the  hostages  of  the  Tarentines  ran 
£        Rome,  but  being  pursued  and  overtaken  near 
they  were  brought  oack,  and  after  being  beaten 

nM»  were  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock.      This 

I  1      ishment  irntated  the  people  of  Tarentum,  an 

was  made  with  Hannibal,  and  his  troops  were 

u  Aiflo  the  city  by  night.     The  Roman  garrison 

i  in  the  citadel  was  besieged  by  sea  and  by  land. 

cjuimple  of  Tarentum  was  followed  by  Metapontum 

Thorium.    The  Roman  garrison  in  the  citadel  of 

ntom  defended  it  most  gsJlantly,  although  they  suf- 

l  greatly  from  want  of  provisions.    An  attempt  which 

made  to  introduce  supplies  by  vessels  from  Sicily  was . 

ited  by  the  Tarentine  squadron  under  Democrates, 

the  loss  of  several  Roman  ahijps.  In  209  b.c.  the 
ul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  retook  Tarentum  by  surprise, 
through  the  treachery  of  the  garrison  left  by  Hanni- 
which  consisted  of  ]0ruttian  auxiliaries.  The  Taren- 
I  made  only  a  slight  defence.  Nico,  Democrates,  and 
omenus,  the  leaders  of  th€  party  which  was  hostile  to 
le.  fell  during  the  assault.  A  great  booty  was  made 
Romans,  said  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  made  at 
uMdng  of  Syracuse.    But  the  consul  Fabius  abstained 

aldng  the  statues  of  the  eods,  saying  he  would  leave 
Tarentines  their  angry  deities.    (lavy,  xxv.  7)  11 ; 
1.  iK^ ;  and  xxvii.  15,  16.) 
rom  that  time  Tarentum  remained  in  subjection  to 

:  and  although  it  greatly  declined  in  wealth  and 
u     nee,  it  was  still  a  considerable  place  in  the  time  of 

Mi.iiB.    Horace  calls  it  *molle  Tarentum' (Ss/tr.,  ii. 

•iml)elle  Tarentum*    {Epist.^  i.  7).    The  Greek 

and  manners  were  retained  by  the  inhabitants 

utcr  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Tarentum  was 
Ul'  the  chief  strongholds  retained  by  the  Byzantine  em- 

in  Southern  Italy.    About  a.d.  774,  Romualdus,  the 

ifbard  duke  of  Beneventum,  took  Tarentum  from  the 

aea.    The  Saracens  landed  at  Tarentum  about  a.d. 

.    A  he  town  was  afterwards  several  times  taken  and  re« 
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taken  and  sacked,  and  it  was  during  this  period  thai  the  old 
town  on  the  mainland  was  abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants 
retired  to  the  island  as  being  more  fltted  to  their  reduced 
numbers,  and  also  better  capable  of  defence.  At  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ^^ongobard  state  of  Beneventum,  Tarentum 
was  for  a  time  a  separate  principality,  like  Capua  and  Sa- 
lemum.  In  the  eleventh  centu^  it  was  taken  by  the  Nor- 
mans with  the  rest  of  Apulia,  and  Robot  Guiscard  made 
his  son  Bohemund  prince  of  Tarentum.  Under  the  Suabian 
dynasty,  Frederic  II.  gave  the  principality  of  Tarentum  to 
his  illegitimate  son  Manfred.  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  gave  it 
to  his  younger  son  Philip,  whose  descendants  acted  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
under  Joanna  I.  Tarentum  came  afterwards  into  the 
possession  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Orsini,  upon  whose 
extinction  it  reverted  to  the  crown. 

(Giannone ;  Giovani,  De  Antiquitate  et  varia  Tarenti" 
novum Fortuna ;  D' Aquino,  Delicice  Tarentirue  LibrilV,^ 
Naples,  1771.) 

TARARE.     [Rh6ne.] 

TARASCON,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Benches  du  Rhone,  452  miles  south-south-^ast  of  Paris,  by 
Auxerre,  Lyon,  Valence,  Le  Pont  St.  Esprit,  and  Beaucaire ; 
and  48  miles  west-north-west  of  Aix,  the  capital  of  the 
department. 

Tarascon  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who  writes  the  name 
Tapaffcoiv,  and  by  Ptolemy,  who  writes  it  TtipovaKuv ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  of  httle  importance  inantient  times. 
Under  the  counts  of  Provence,  to  whom  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  subject,  it  was  of  more  consequence  from  its 
frontier  position.  It  had  a  castle  at  least  as  early  as  a.d. 
1251 ;  of  which  the  present  castle  occupies  the  site.  This 
latter  was  built,  according  to  Millin,  by  Louis  II.  of  Ai\jou, 
count  of  Provence  (a.d.  1384-1417);  but  according  to 
other  authorities  Charles  II.  le  Boiteux  (a.d.  1285-1309) 
commenced  the  structure  and  Louis  flnished  it.  It  is  popu- 
larly called  <  Chateau  du  Roi  R^n£'  ('  King  R^n4*s  Castle'), 
but  it  was  undoubtedly  erected  before  his  accession. 

The  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  immediately 
opposite  Beaucaire,  on  a  rocky  site  sufficiently  elevated 
above  the  bed  of  the  river  to  secure  it  from  inundation. 
The  communication  with  Beaucaire  was  antiently  by  a 
stone  bridge ;  a  mass  of  stone-work,  the  remains  of  this 
bridge,  lately  existed,  and  probably  still  exists,  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  between  the  two  towns ;  the  rest  of  the  bridge 
had  been  swept  away  by  the  stream.  In  later  times  the 
communication  was  by  two  bridges  of  boats,  extending 
one  from  each  bank  to  this  fragment  of  the  old  bridge. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  suspension  bridge  of  iron-bars 
has  been  constructed. 

Tarascon  is  surrounded  by  an  old  ruined  wall  flanked 
with  towers,  and  is  entered  by  three  gates.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  straight  and  tolerably  wide.  The  castle  is  a  pic- 
turesque Gothic  building  of  freestone  in  pretty  good  pre- 
servation :  from  the  platform  on  the  top  of  the  castle  there 
is  an  extensive  view  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne.  Sainte 
Marthe  (Martha)  is  the  principal  church  in  the  town ;  in 
the  crypt  is  a  monument  with  a  marble  statue  apparently 
sculptured  early  in  the  16th  century,  and  shown  as  the 
monument  of  l&inte  Marthe.  In  the  same  church  is  the 
uncouth  flgure  of  a  monster  called  the  Tarasque,  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  fed  on  human  flesh  and  haunted 
the  banks  of  the  Rhdne  between  Aries  and  Tarascon,  and 
was  overcome  by  Sainte  Marthe.  This  flgure  is  psuuded 
throufi^h  the  city  on  Whit-Monday  amidst  the  shouts  of 
the  imers  of  the  place,  whose  riotous  behaviour  frequently 
leads  to  serious  accidents :  it  also  makes  part  of  the  pro- 
cession on  the  festival  of  Sainte  Marthe.  These  customs, 
which  had  been  disused  after  the  Revolution,  were  renewed 
under  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  if  not  before.  Tliere  are 
a  town-hall,  a  court-house,  a  commercial  court  {Tribunal 
de  Commerce),  two  hospitals,  a  theatre,  barracks,  and 
abattoirs,  or  public  slaughter-houses ;  these  are  most  of 
them,  if  not  all,  modem  buildings. 

The  population  of  the  commune,  in  1831,  was  d225  tot 
the  town,  or  10,967  for  the  whole  commune.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  is  very  fertile,  and  a  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  the  townsmen 
are  engaged  in  throwing  silk  and  spinning  cotton-yam« 
and  in  manufacturing  hussars'  and  grenadiers'  caps,  nats* 
brandy,  vinegar,  and  starch;  there  are  tan-yards  and 
cooperages.  There  are  three  fairs  in  the  year.  The  in« 
dustJY  of  the  inhabitaota  and  their  lively  temperament 
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impArt  to  the  place  an  air  of  life  tnd  activity  which  con- 
tracts rcmnrkahly  with  the  onlinary  diilness  of  Beaucaire. 
Tarascon  luis  a  cnmmunal  collcp^  or  high  school  and 
a  piiljlic  library  of  3)00  vols. :  it  was  the  birth-place  of 
Leon  MAiiard,  the  antiquary.  The  town  was  for  a  lonpf 
time  after  the  Revolution  the  seat  of  a  subprefecture, 
or  capital  of  an  arrondissement ;  but  about  the  time  of 
the  first  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  subprefecture 
was  removed  to  Aries. 

(Vaysse  de  Villiers,  ItinSram  De^criptif  de  la  Prance; 
Millin,  Vftijnge  dans  leJt  D/tpartemetif  du  Midi  de  la 
Franrr ;   Dirlinnnair^  Gio^nphiqve  UniverselJ) 

There  is  another  town  in  Franre  called  Tarascon,  in  the 
department  of  Arit^cre,  and  on  the  river  Ari^ge  at)oveFoix: 
it  is  from  its  position  sometimes  distincniished  asTarascon- 
sur-Aricice.  D'Anville  is  disposed  to  identify  it  with  the 
Tanisconienses  of  Pliny  {Hint.  Sat.,  lib,  iii.,  c.  5,  6),  which 
others  would  fix  at  Tarascon  on  the  RhOne.  Taniscon- 
sur-AriOire  is  a  small  place,  a  mart  of  the  ironstone  dug 
in  the  adjacent  l^yrcnces.  Tlie  population  is  probably 
about  ITiOO. 
TAR  A'X  A(  'UM.  [Leontodon.] 
TARAZO'NA,  a  considerable  district  of  Ara^n  in 
Spain,  borderincf  on  the  north  and  east  on  tlie  provmce  of 
Navarre  ;  on  the  south  on  the  province  of  Soria;  and  on 
the  west  on  the  Correpimiento  de  Boija.  The  capital, 
Tara/ona,  the  antient  Turiaso,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofly  mount ain-ran^e  called  the  Moncayo,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Queiles,  in  41*'  55'  N.  lat.,  T  4'  W.  long.  Tara- 
7ona  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who  is  suffragan  of  Saragossa. 
Tlie  town  is  badly  built,  and  the  sti-eets  narrow  and 
crooked.  "With  the  exception  of  the  cathedral,  a  fine 
Gothic  pile  erected  in  the  thirteenth  centurj',  there  is  no 
other  buildiujET  worth  notice.  Miiiano  {Dircionario  Geo- 
frrajirn,  vol.  viii.,p.  392)  estimates  the  population  of  Tara- 
/oiik  at  10.000  inhabitants,  in  1827.  Tlie  neighbourhood 
is  well  cultivated,  and  yields  abundant  crops  of  all  sort^  of 
;;ruin.  Tliere  is  also  a  smaJl  town  in  La  Mancha  caJled 
Turazona. 

TARBRS,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  de])artment 
of  Hautes  Pyr^Mi^'es,  or  High  Pyrenees :  about  400  miles 
from  Paris,  in  a  direct  line  south-south-west ;  453  miles 
by  the  shortest  road  throui^h  Orleans,  ChSteauroux,  Limo- 
>;os,  Pi'ricueux,  Agen,  and  Auch :  or  533  miles  by  Limo- 
ges, Cahois,  Montauban,  Toulouse,  and  Auch,  whic'h  is  the 
loutc  trivoii  by  Rcichard  in  his  Itineraire,  It  is  in  43*  13' 
N.  lat.  and  0^5' E.  long. 

Tarbes  is  mentioned  in  the  *  Notitia  Provinciamm  et 
Civitatum  Galliac'  where  it  is  called  Turba:  it  was  the 
chief  town  ol'the  Bigerroncs,  Bigerri,  or  Begerri,  a  nation 
which  has  given  name  to  the  district  of  Bigorre.  In  the 
town  or  adjaeent  to  it  was  a  fortress,  called,  in  the  *  Notitia,' 
Ca,\tnim  Bisorra,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
the  cathedral.  In  the  middle  ages,  Tarbes  was  the  capital 
of  the  county  of  Bigorre ;  it  suil'ered  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Saracens  and  the  Normans,  and  was  held  for  a  time 
by  the  Kngli.sh.  Tliere  was  some  sharp  fighting  near  the 
town,  in  tin*  campaiini  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a.i).  1814. 
Tsnbes  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  nearly  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  thi*  sea,  watered  by  the  Adour  \^on  the 
li'lt  bank  of  which  the  town  stands^  and  by  tlie  lA»chez, 
and  bounded  on  the  south  bv  the  Pyrenees.  The  town  is 
walled ;  the  streets  are  well  laid  out,  broad,  paved,  and 
watered  by  little  brooks  or  streams,  which  contribute  both 
to  coolness  and  cleanliness.  Tliere  are  two  public  plaees 
or  squares,  that  of  Maubourget,  which  is  planted  with 
Irci'S,  and  that  of  Marcadieu,  remarkable  Ibr  its  size;  be- 
sidi*  these  two  ])laces,  there  is  an  agreeable  promenade, 
called  Le  Pnido,  outside  the  walls.  Tlie  houses  in  the 
town  are  irenenilly  of  two  or  three  stories,  well  built,  of 
brick,  some  of  inaible,  and  roofed  with  slates.  Tliey  have 
for  the  most  ])art  good  gardens.  Tlie  principal  public 
buihlintr^  are  the  cathedral ;  the  prefect's  office,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  bishop,  which  from  its  elevated  situa- 
tion commands  a  pleasant  prospect ;  and  a  handsome  \ 
theatre  of  ouite  modem  erection.  Tlie  old  castle  of  the 
counts  of  uigorre  is  usi'd  a«  a  prison.  Tart)es  has  five 
puibourgM,  or  MiburtM,  on  the  ^\ii  roads  which  lead  from 
it  in  (lifierent  directions:  the  suburbs  are  that  of  Ral)a^ 
tens  on  the  ea>t,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  which 
srpjuatcs  it  from  the  town;  that  of  Vic  on  the  north  ;  that 
of  liagneies  on  the  south;  all  on  the  roads  leading  respec- 
tively to  those  placet;  that  of  Sainte  Anne  on  tne  west. 


on  the  road  to  Pau ;  and  that  of  Sainte  Cath^nne  on  tht 
Bouth-west,  on  the  road  to  Lourdes  and  Arsrellez. 

The  population  of  th(v commune,  in  1826.  wba  M7I2:  m 
1831,  9706;  in  1836,  12.630.  Tliere  are  co])fMrr.niilU  m^ 
manufactories  for  copper  utensils,  ppper-niiils.  nr<d  tu. 
yards ;  the  town  is  the  general  mart  for  the  supply  of  ri^ 
'  department ;  there  is  a  considerable  market  ever)-  li>rir.iffhl 
for  agricultural  produce  of  even- kind  and  fi»r  cattle,  mudi 
frequented  by  the  Spaniards,  who  make  lar^e  purchafrt  of 
live  stock.    Tliere  is  a  marble-quan^-  near  the  town. 

TaH)es  has  a  subordinate  court  of  juhtiee  arid  a  cnInIDf^ 
cial  court,  some  fiscal  and  other  trovemment  officii:  i 
communal  high  school  with  a  librarv,  and  school  l>iiiM:nn 
of  good  architecture ;  a  free  school  of  drmwinc  and  hntii- 
tecture ;  an  hospital :  a  society  of  agriculture :  atid  a  en^rm. 
ment  stud,  for  which  there  are  two  large  nini?eH  of  btabin 
and  a  handsome  riding-school,  just  outside  the  town. 

The  arrondissement  of  Tarbes  has  an  ait^a  of  5U5  viiiaiv 
miles,  and  comprehends  107  communes :  the  }x>pn lamina, 
in  1831,  was  104,022:  in  1836,  110.542:  and  is  divuM 
into  eleven  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  ju«itj(v«f 
the  peace.  Hie  bishopric  of  Tarbi*s  dates  from  the  nith 
century,  and  now  comprehends  the  department :  the 
bishop  is  a  sufi'ragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Auch. 

(Millin,  Voyn^e  dans  (es  Dfp.  du  Midt  dt*  la  Framr*; 
Malte  Brun,  GSn^aphie  Ufiirerxelle ;  iJirtionrmire  Gil»- 
graphfoup  Unirerw.) 

TARDI'GRADA,  Cuvier's  name  for  the  fin^t  famiV  of 
the  Edkxtata,  comprisinir,  of  li\ing  ireneni.  the  Slofhi 
only.  [Ai ;  Unai:.]  The  Tardi^rndn  form  the  eiiM 
order  in  Illiper's  method,  and  comprise  the  Sloths  tad 
PmrhiluM ;  but  the  latter  cannot  be  said  to  ha\e  ant 
claim  to  such  a  collocation.  [Bkar,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  iHl.  9I.J 
TARDl'V'OLA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  tor  a  eenut  A 
the  subfamily  Taxagrin.c,  and  thus  characterized  bf 
him  :  — 

Bill  lenirthened,  conic,  somewhat  slender  :  the  nden  not 
Gfibbous;  the  commi«tsure  sliirhtlv  or  not  at  all  Mncatrd. 
Wings  very  short  ;  the  fii-st  quill  shorter  than  the  fwii 
next,  which  are  eqtial  and  longest.  Tail  lenirthened.  m- 
neated  or  graduated.  Feet  larcre.  Tarsus  and  toei^  lonf. 
Outer  toe  rather  shorter  than  the  inner.  Claws  s>lender. 
sliffhtly  cuned. 

Example,  Turdivoln  sphenura.  [Tanaokrs,] 
TARt.  We  hardly  know  whether  nil  the  wt^rds  /sff. 
trpt^  clojr^  mttlr,  frrrtxx,  net,  are  still  u>ed  in  cominerre; 
they  all  hold  their  places  in  works  of  aritlimetic.  Tan 
is  said  to  be  the  allowance  for  the  weirfit  of  the  box  or 
bag  in  which  goods  are  packed  :  tret,  an  alIowani*e  tA 
41b.  in  KMlb.  for  wai^te ;  r/o/T,  an  allowance  of  21b.  n 
3cwt.,  that  the  weicrht  may  n old  good  wheg  »old  by  re- 
tail ;  the  groRs  weight,  that  of  the  iroods  and  paekare 
together;  the  sutth  weiirht,  that  which  remam*  wiirn 
tare  only  is  allowed  ;  the  nrt  weight,  that  which  remaini 
when  all  allowances  are  made.  We  shall  merely  xtatc 
what  we  know  of  these  words. 

Tare  (written  turn  in  some  of  our  older  aritbnie*ira] 
works)  is  made  iVom  the  Italian  (nrnre.  to  abate.    In  t 
laniruage  tani  is  a  technical  term  implyincr  abhtemeiii  w 
any  kind,  not  lor  weijrht  of  packatre  only.     We  Ivliete 
rhJTio  have  been  the  Knglish  word  which'orisrinalki«reod 
for  the  allowance  for  package :    in  our  older  ant  lime- 
ticians,  tare  and  clofl'e  generiilly  iro  togcthtr,  and  the 
latter  seems  to  be  for  the  package,  the  former  for  othff 
abatements.     (^If'JT  or  rhmgh  is  defined  in  an  old  dic^ 
tionary  as  that  wherein  any  thing  is  put  for  carria^  *ak^. 
Humphrey  Baker;  1562 1  sneaks  only  of  tare  and  clotfr: 
Ma.sterson  ;1.*)02  ,  of  tara,  cioffe,  and  tret,  but  the  fin**  tut) 
tennsare  used  together.    We  cannot  find  dot!"  used  in  the 
sense  iriven  to  it  by  our  moil  em  books  of  arithmetic  u::?iJ 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century*. 

Trot  seems  to  be  from  the  Italian  tntarr,  to  trtirb-f. 
Stevinus,  in  his  Latin  treatise  on  book-keepinc  um^  tn- 
tprtrimentutn  in  the  sense  of  deduction  from  the  qiiarti^ 
charged  for.  Gr/iW  weiirht  needs  no  explanation :  the 
Italian  fonn  fit  1  to  wa.s  formerly  used  for  net  wiight.  It 
being  well  known  that  these  tenns  crenerally  come  to  la 
from  the  Italian,  we  must  suppose  suttle  to  be  troni  »•/• 
tile,  which  is  used  in  the  sense  of  fine  and  valuable,  and 
is  applied  to  the  finer  jiart.  as  separateil  from  the  confer. 
One  of  our  old  writers  ( Ma4>tcrson,  '  Arithmetike."  15^ 
Uses  suttle  weiirht  in  a  manner  which  makes  u>  imajTM 
we  see  the  origin  of  the  hundred  weight  being  t  huathvd 
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and  htelve  pounds.  Without  any  explanation,  as  if  it  were 
matter  of  notoriety,  he  contrasts  suttle  and  averdupoit 
weight,  the  former  havini^  100  pounds  to  the  hundred- 
weight, the  latter  112.  In  the  roui^her  sort  of  ^oods,  at 
the  same  period,  the  tare  was  (as  appears  by  tlie  tables 
Ibey  give)  very  often  12  pounds  in  112:  perhaps  then  the 
hundredweight  of  112  pounds  was  only  an  allowance  for 
9ie  weight  of  the  box,  barrel,  or  other  package. 

TAR^  are  a  most  important  green  crop  in  the  improved 
Tstems  of  agriculture,  especially  on  heavy  soils,  where 
ney  thrive  best.    When  sown  in  autumn,  with  a  small 

mklins  of  wheat  or  rye,  they  cover  the  ground  in  spring, 
unl  supply  abundance  of  fodder  in  summer.  A  good  crop 
)f  tares  is  fully  equal  in  value,  if  not  superior,  to  one  of 
ed  clover :  it  comes  oif  the  ground  in  sufficient  time  to 
[ive  the  land  a  hasty  summer  tillage,  which  is  so  useful 
n  destroying  weeds,  and  to  allow  turnips  to  be  sown  in 
he  same  season.  They  smother  annual  weeds  if  the  crop 
I  olentiful,  which  should  always  be  secured  by  an  abun- 
manuring:  thus  they  are  a  good  substitute  for  a 
uuuner  fallow  in  heavy  soils,  and  amply  repay  the  labour 
nd  manure  bestowed  upon  them. 
There  are  many  species  and  varieties  of  tares ;  but  that 
rhich  is  found  the  best  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes 

he  common  tare  (Vicia  sativa\  of  which  there  are  two 
rnDcipal  varieties,  very  slightly  differing  in  appearance, 
me  of^hich  is  hardy,  and  will  stand  the  severest  winters : 
he  other  is  more  tender,  and  is  therefore  only  sown  in 
prins;  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  vegetating  more 
a|ndly,  so  that  spring  tares  sown  in  March  will  be  fit  to 
rut  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  those  which 
rere  sown  in  autumn.  By  sowing  them  at  regular  inter- 
-als  from  September  to  May,  a  succession  of  green  tares 
a  perfection,  that  is,  in  bloom,  or  when  the  pods  are 
bnned,  may  be  cut  for  several  months,  from  May  to  Oc- 
ober.  A  prudent  farmer  arranges  bis  crops  so  that  he 
hall  have  artificial  green  food  for  his  horses  and  cattle  at 
past  six  months  in  the  year,  by  having  tares  fit  to  cut 
letween  the  first  and  second  cut  of  clover.  When  there 
ire  more  tares  than  is  absolutely  required  for  this  purpose, 
md  the  weather  permits,  they  make  excellent  hay ;  or,  if 
he  weather  is  not  favourable,  they  are  cut  and  given  to 
hecp,  whicli  are  folded  on  the  portion  already  cut.  It 
i  an  advantage  to  have  portable  racks  for  this  purpose, 
lat  the  fodder  may  not  be  trod  under  foot  and  wasted ; 
r  the  tares  may  be  placed  between  hurdles,  tied  two  and 
iTO,  which  form  extemporaneous  racks.  It  is  prudent  to 
use  sufficient  seed  for  another  year ;  but  a  crop  of  seed- 
ires  raised  for  sale  is  seldom  profitable,  as  they  ^eatly 
xhaust  the  soil :  and  the  price  varies  so  much  m  dif- 
jrent  seasons,  that  it  becomes  too  much  of  a  specula- 
on  for  a  farmer.  The  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  seed 
f  the  winter  tare  from  the  spring  variety  is  so  great,  that 
t  should  either  be  raised  at  home,  or  only  purchased  from 
leighboQis,  or  lW)m  the  most  respectable  seedsmen.  It 
i  a  common  practice  with  dealers  to  mix  the  seeds  of  the 
*T  tares,  after  the  time  of  sowing  is  past,  v^ith  spring 

»,  which  are  in  request  at  a  later  period.  The  incon- 
^r.iience  of  this  is,  that  they  do  not  vegetate  equally,  and 
onsequently  the  winter  tare  is  not  in  bloom  when  the 
wing  tare  is  fit  for  the  scythe.    Foreign  tares,  which  are 

orted  in  large  quantities,  are  often  the  growth  of 
uuihem  climates,  and  will  not  stand  the  winter ;  or  they 
ttfe  been  raised  from  seed  sown  in  spring,  so  as  to  be 
ttlly  spring  tares.  The  difference  is  probably  more  owing 
a  habu  than  to  any  real  botanical  distinction  between 
ban.  When  spring  tares  are  sown  in  autumn  instead  of 
rinter  tares,  they  may  occasionally  stand  the  frost,  if  not 
rery  severe;  but,  in  general,  they  rot  on  the  ground 
«a  never  recover ;  whereas  the  real  hardy  winter  tares, 
rhose  vegetation  is  slower,  seem  insensible  to  the  severest 

xii  the  early  part  of  summer  green  rye  and  tares,  mixed, 

It  sold  at  a  great  price  in  large  towns,  for  horses  which 

e  worked  hard  and  been  highly  fed  in  winter.    They 

n>  as  a  gentle  laxative, and  cool  the  blood:  near  London, 

re  every  produce  is  forced  with  an  abundance  of 

•e,  tares  are  ^ften  fit  to  cut  early  in  May,  and  the 

as  immediately  ploughed  and  planted  with  potatoes, 

-vim  with  mwigef  wurzcl  or  ruta  baga,  which  come 

in  September  or  October,  in  time  for  wheat-sowing. 

two  very  profitable  crops  are  raised  during  the  time 

the  land,  according  to  the  old  system,  would  have  | 


been  fallow ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  left  as  clean,  by 
careful  hoeing,  as  the  best  fallow  would  have  made  it. 

There  are  a  great  many  species  of  tares  or  vetches,  for 
the  terms  are  synonymous,  many  of  which  have  been  pro- 
posed to  be  introduced  into  general  cultivation ;  but  none 
seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  our  climate 
as  the  common  tare :  some  have  biennial  and  some  pe- 
rennial roots.  The  Vi'cta  biennis  has  a  strong  stem  and 
large  leaves,  and  grows  four  or  five  feet  high ;  but  it  is  not 
so  succulent  as  t^e  common  sort.  It  might,  perhaps,  by 
cultivation  and  early  cutting,  become  a  useful  early  fodder, 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  make  some  experiments 
with  it.  There  are  several  species  of  tares  which  grow 
wild  in  bushes  and  hedges;  but  they  have  never  been 
cultivated  in  the  fields,  perhaps  from  tne  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting  the  seeds,  which  shed  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Of 
these,  the  Vicia  craca  appears  most  deserving  of  attention. 
It  bears  its  blue  flower  on  stems  or  spikes  longer  than  the 
leaves,  which  are  downy.  It  is  very  common  in  France 
among  wheat ;  and,  although  a  decided  vyeed  there,  it  is 
not  much  dreaded  by  the  peasants,  as  it  improves  the 
fodder  greatly.  It  has  the  appearance  of  great  luxuriance 
in  its  growth,  where  it  meets  with  a  proper  support.  If 
it  were  mixed  with  some  plants  with  a  strong  stem,  such 
as  the  Bokhara  clover  (Melitotus  arborea  altissima),  which 
itself  affords  much  fodder,  it  might  probably  be  cultivated 
to  great  advantage. 

In  the  south  of  France  there  is  a  white  perennial  vetch 
or  tare,  called  Vicia  pisiformis,  which  is  cultivated  for  its 
white  seeds,  of  which  soups  are  made,  as  with  the  pea  and 
lentil.  It  grows  in  very  tight  soils ;  and,  although  indi- 
genous to  a  southern  climate,  it  is  said  not  to  be  impatient 
of  frost.  It  has  been  called  by  some  the  Canadian  lentil, 
or  the  white  tare. 

We  shall  only  notice  one  more  of  the  wild  tares,  which 
is  an  annual ;  it  is  called  the  yellow  tare  {Vicia  luted). 
It  growi^  in  stony  soils  and  among  bushes,  is  very  branching, 
and  rises  from  one  to  two  feet  iiigh.  From  some  exi)en- 
ments  made  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Versailles 
several  years  ago,  it  would  appear  that  this  tare  might  be 
cultivated  with  great  advantage,  and  is  even  superior  to 
the  common  sort,  because  it  can  be  cut  two  or  three  times 
during  the  summer,  and  afibrds  a  very  good  pasture  in 
winter,  which  does  not  stop  its  vegetation  :  it  will  even 
bloom  in  a  mild  winter.  Although  short,  it  is  so  thick  upon 
the  ground,  that  its  first  cut  is  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  com- 
mon tare,  which  is  seldom  worth  cutting  a  second  time. 

Tares  should  be  sown  on  land  which  is  well  pul- 
verised. If  after  wheat,  the  stubble  should  be  ploughed 
in  with  a  deep  furrow  after  a  powerful  scanfier  has 
gone  over  the  land  several  times  to  loosen  it:  five  or 
six  cart-loads  of  good  farm-yard  dung  should  be  ploughed 
in.  The  tares  should  be  drilled  or  dibbled,  and  the  sur- 
face well  harrowed.  The  intervals  should  be  hoed  early 
in  spring :  this  will  accelerate  the  growth,  and  insure  a 
complete  covering  of  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  tares 
show  the  flower,  tney  may  be  cut  daily  till  the  pods  are 
fully  formed ;  after  this,  any  which  remain  uncut  should 
be  made  into  hay  or  given  to  sheep ;  for  if  the  seeds  are 
allowed  to  swell,  the  ground  will  be  much  exhausted. 
Another  piece  should  be  ready  to  cut  by  this  time,  and 
thus  there  may  be  a  succession  of  tares  and  broad  clover 
f>om  May  to  November.  Tares  may  be  sown  as  late  as 
August,  on  a  barley  or  xyt  stubble,  for  sheep-feed  early  in 
winter,  or  to  be  ploughed  in  to  rot  m  the  ground  where 
beans  or  peas  are  intended  to  be  sown  early  in  spring : 
this  is  pernaps  the  cheapest  mode  of  manuring  the  land, 
the  only  expense  being  the  seed ;  for  the  tillage  is  ne- 
cessary at  all  events.  In  light  soils,  tares  and  buckwheat 
sown  together  immediately  wler  barley  or  r}'e  harvest,  will 
produce  a  considerable  crop  of  vegetable  matter,  which 
may  be  ploughed  in  in  November,  in  favourable  seasons, 
wheat  may  be  sown  immediately  after,  without  fearing  the 
effect  of  two  white  crops  following  each  other ;  for  the 
tares  and  buckwheat  intervening,  by  their  shade,  and  the 
two  ploughings  of  the  ground,  one  when  they  are  sown, 
and  the  second  when  thej  are  ploughed  in,  will  entirely 
destroy  all  weeds,  and  give  to  tne  soil  that  improvement 
which  will  enable  it  to  bear  as  good  a  crop  of  wheat  as  it 
would  have  done  had  it  been  sown  the  year  after  on  a 
clover  ley.  Clover,  which  could  not  be  sown  with  the 
barley.  Iron  the  foul  state  of  the  land,  may  be  sown  among 
the  wheat  in  the  next  spring,  when  it  is  hoed  for  the 
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■eeond  time.  This  is  held  out  u  a  hint  to  show  how  an 
accidental  intemiption  in  a  rotation  may  be  remedied 
without  any  loss  of  crop  or  great  deviation.  As  no  rule 
is  without  exception,  so  no  rotation  can  always  be  strictly 
adhered  to ;  and  those  crops  which  admit  of  being  sown 
at  different  times  of  the  year  are  of  the  greatest  use  as  sub- 
stitutes for  others  which  could  not  be  conveniently  sown 
without  materially  altering  the  succession  of  crops.  In 
the  common  course  of  cultivation  of  heavy  soils,  where 
occasional  fallows  are  necessary  to  clean  the  land,  one- 
half  of  the  land  which  requires  fallowing  may  be  sown 
with  tares ;  and  thus  the  clean  unproductive  summer  fal- 
low will  only  return  at  every  second  rotation.  If  the 
tares  have  been  manured,  or  if  they  are  fed  off  with  sheep 
folded  upon  the  land,  the  wheat  or  other  crop  which  is 
sown  after  them  will  be  as  good  as  on  a  clean  fallow,  or 
after  a  good  crop  of  clover.  This  alone  would  make  tares 
a  valuable  crop ;  and  they  may  be  compared  in  their  effect 
on  heavy  lands  to  turnips  on  lighter  soils. 

The  seeds  of  the  tare  are  occasionally  ground  into  meal 
and  made  into  bread.  It  is  a  very  poor  food  ;  and  when 
there  is  more  seed  than  can  be  profitably  disposed  of,  it 
may  be  given  to  pigs :  but  poultry,  especially  pigeons, 
are  very  fond  of  it.  When  given  to  horses,  the  seeds  of 
tares  are  found  very  heating ;  and  although  they  produce 
a  fine  glossy  coat,  they  are  not  to  be  recommended  for 
this  purpose. 

TARENTUM.    [Taranto.j 

TARGUMS,  or  CHALDEE  PARAPHRASES  OF 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  During  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, the  language  of  the  Jews  was  affected  by  the  Chal- 
dee  dialect  spoken  at  Babylon,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
npon  their  return  they  could  not  understand  the  pure 
Hebrew  of  their  sacred  books ;  and  therefore,  when  Ezra 
and  the  Levites  read  the  law  to  the  people,  they  found 
themselves  obliged  to  add  an  explanation  of  it,  undoubt- 
edly in  Chaldee.  {Nehem,,  viii.  8.)  [Hbbrkw  Languaob  ; 
Aramaean  Language.!  In  course  of  time  such  expla- 
nations were  committed  to  writing,  and  from  their  being 
not  simple  versions,  but  explanatory  paraphrases,  they 
were  called  by  the  Chaldee  word  Tar  gum  (DTD*)/!)*  which 
signifies  *  an  explanation.* 

Tliere  are  ten  Targums  extant : — 1.  The  Tar  gum  of 
Onkelos,  on  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  most  antient.  Onkelos 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  Babylon.  The  Babylonish 
Talmud  makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Gamaliel,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Christian  sera.  No  critics  place 
him  lower  than  the  second  century.  His  language  ap- 
proaches nearer  than  that  of  the  other  Targums  to  the 
pure  Chaldee  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  He  fol- 
lows the  Hebrew  text  so  closely,  that  his  work  is  less  a 
paraphrase  than  a  version,  and  he  is  free  from  the  fables 
whicnprevailed  among  the  later  Jews. 

2.  Jne  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  on  the 
Prophets,  is  by  many  ascribed  to  an  author  contemporary 
with  Onkelos,  or  even  a  little  older,  namely,  Jonathan  the 
son  of  Uzziel,  a  disciple  of  the  elder  Hiflel.  The  men- 
tion of  his  name  in  the  Talmuds  proves  him  to  have  lived 
earUer  than  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  But  Jahn 
points  out  certain  internal  marks,  from  which  he  con- 
cludes that  this  Targum  was  compiled,  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  from  other  paraphrases, 
some  of  which  at  least  were  considerably  older.  The 
Jews  make  Jonathan  contemporary  with  the  prophets 
Malachi,  Zechariah,  and  Haj?^,  and  relate  marveHous 
stories  respecting  the  composition  of  his  Talmud. 

This  Tar^m  is  more  paraphrastic  than  that  of  Onkelos ; 
its  dialect  is  not  so  pure  ;  the  version  is  not  so  accurate, 
and  indeed  varies  in  accuracy  in  different  parts;  but  it  is 
free  from  the  fabulous  stories  of  the  later  Talmuds.  It 
comprises  the  Prophets,  in  the  Jewish  sense  of  the  word, 
namely,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  Prophets. 

3.  The  Tare^um  of  the  Meudo-Jonathan,  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, is  so  called  from  its  naving  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel.  In  purity  of  dialect,  in  its  ^ne- 
ral  style,  and  in  its  mode  of  exposition,  it  is  far  inferior  to 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan.  It  abounds  in  silly  fables,  and 
displays  great  ignorance  of  Hebrew  on  the  part  of  its  author. 
From  internal  evidence,  such  as  its  mention  of  the  Turks 
and  Lombards,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  earlier  than  the  seventh,  or  perhaps  the  eighth, 
century. 


4.  The  Jerutalem  Targum,  on  the  Pentateuch,  oi 
however  it  omits  large  portions,  and  sometimes  e 
only  single  words,  is  evidently  later  than  that 
pseudo-Jonathan,  which  it  generally  follows  clo^el} 
sionally  departing  from  it  for  the  worse.  Its  dia 
very  impure,  abounding  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Penian 

The  other  Targums  scarcely  deserve  a  separate 
An  account  of  them,  and  lists  of  the  editions  ant 
versions  of  the  Targums,  will  be  found  in  the  works 
at  the  end  of  this  article.    Taken  together,  the  Ti 
form  a  paraphrase  of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testame 
cept  the  books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
called  the  less  for  such  an  exposition,  as  they  are  to  i 
extent  written  in  Chaldee. 

(Prideaux's  Connection,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  viii.;    the  * 
ductions*  of  Home  and  Jahn.) 

TARI^A,  a  small  sea-port  town  situated   in  tl: 
rowest  part  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  on  a  point  o 
projecting  into   the  sea ;  in  31^  df  N.   lat.  and 
W.  long.    The  Arabs  called  it  Jezirah  Taiif  (the 
of  Tarlf)«    because  a  Berber,   named    Tarlf   Ibn 
Al-maTeri,  who  was  the  lieutenant  of  Musa  Ibn  N 
landed  on  the  little  island  facing  the  port  with  i 
force,  two  years  before  the  final  conquest  of  Spain 
Arabs.     [Moons.]    Tarifa  is  now  a  dependency  of 
which  has  been  made  of  late  the  capital  of  a  provi 
the  same  name.    In  1296  it  was  l>e8ieged  by  the  A 
under  Abi!i  Yusuf,  but  it  was  stoutly  defended  b; 
Alonso  Perez  de  Guzman  *el  Bueno,*  the   progen 
the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia,who  would  not  surrendi 
fortress  to  them,  notwithstanding  they  threatened  ^ 
head  his  only  son,  which  they  did  before  his  eye 
1340  a  great  battle  was  fought  near  Tarifa,  betwe< 

ghonso  XI.  of  Castile  and  Abu-1-hasan,  sultan  of  F 
larocco,  when  the  former  was  victorious. 
TARIFF,  a  table  of  duties  to  be  paid  on  goods  i 
or  exported.    The  principle  of  a  tariff  depends  buu 
commercial  policy  of  the  body  by  which  it  is  1 
the  details  are  constantly  fluctuating  with  the « 
interests  and  the  wants  of  the  community,  or  in  ; 
of  commercial  treaties  with  other  states.  The  Brii 
has  undergone  six  important  alterations  within  u 
sixty  years,  namely  in  1787,  in  1809,  1819,  1825, 183 
iai2.    The  act  embodying  the  tariff  of  1833  u  the 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  56.     Its  character  has  been  described 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ii 
on  the  Import  Duties,  as  presenting  *■  neither  congni 
unity  of  purpose  :  no  general  principles  seem  to  hav 
applied.     The    tariff  often  aims  at  incompatible 
the  duties  are  sometimes  meant  to  be  both  product 
revenue  and  for  protective  objects,  which  are  freq 
inconsistent  with  each  other.      Hence   they  som 
operate  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  foreign  pioduc 
in  so  far  no  revenue  can  of  course  be  receivea ; 
times,  when  the  duty  is  inordinately  high,  the  *       i 
revenue  becomes  in  consequence  tnAine:.     An 
made  to  protect  a  great  variety  of  particular  Auimx 
the  expense  of  the  revenue  and  of  the  commercial 
course  with  other  countries.*    The  schedules  to  tl 
3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  56,  contain  a  list  of  1150  artic 
each  of  which  a  specific  duty  is  affixed.    The  une 
rated  articles  are  admitted  at  an  ad  valorem  dut 
and  of  20  per  cent,  the  rate  having  previously  b 
and  50  per  cent.    In  1838-9,  seventeen  articles  pn 
94jr  per  cent,  of  the  total  customs'  duties,  ana  t 
mainder  only  5^  per  cent.,  including  twenty-nine, 

Produced  3j^  per  cent.  The  following  table  of  the  ti 
833,  showing  the  duties  received  in  1838-9,  is  an  a 
of  one  prepa^fd  by  the  inspector-general  of  imports : 
parliamentary  committee  to  which  allusion  hai 
made :—  No.  of  Aiifei«u 

1.  Articles  producing  on  an  average  \  oio 

less  than  24/.    .         .         .]***' 

2.  Ditto  less  than  240/.      .         .  132 

3.  Ditto  less  than  713/.      .         .  45 

4.  Ditto  less  than  2,290/.   .         .  107 

5.  Ditto  less  than  22,180/.  .  63 

6.  Ditto  less  than  183,864/.         .  10 

7.  Ditto  less  than  2,063,885        .  9 

8.  Articles  on  which  no  duty  has  *)    ,  .^ 

been  received  •        .        .J 
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The  new  tariff,  which  is  on  the  point  of  becoming  law, 
contains  yery  numerous  alterations.  Cattle  and  fresh  meat* 
are  admitted,  for  the  iirst  time,  on  payment  of  duty; 
■nd  the  reduction  of  duty  on  salt-meat  is  considerable. 
lime  will  be  required  to  show  the  result  of  the  various 
changes  which  it  contains.  The  heads  of  the  tariff  are 
comprised  under  nineteen  heads,  and  the  articles  enume- 
ntea  are  as  many  as  those  in  the  tariff  of  1833. 

TARIK.     [RoDKRic] 

TARLTON,  RICHARD,  a  comic  actor  of  ^eat  cele- 
brity in  the  reicm  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  in  the 
Inmdred  of  Condover,  in  Shropshire.  The  date  of  his  birth 
b  not  known.  He  died  in  1588,  and  was  buried  (Septem- 
ber 3)  at  St.  Leonard's.  Shoreditch,  London. 

Tvlton  was  especially  distineruished  for  his  performance 
of  the  clowns  of  the  old  English  drama,  in  which  he  is 
qioken  of  as  having  been  unrivalled,  and  seems  besides  to 
have  been  one  of  those  clowns  who  spoke  *  more  than 
ma  set  down  for  them  :*  he  was  famous  for  his  extempore 
wily  which  indeed  must  have  been  an  important  addition 
to  the  dull  and  vulgar  speeches  generally  assigned  to  the 
downs  before  Sha&pere's  time— he  interlarded  with  his 
wit  the  lean  and  hungry  prose.  Dr.  Cave, '  De  Politica,* 
(htford,  4to.,  1568,  says  (we  translate  Cave's  Latin),  *  We 
Eoghsh  have  our  Tarlton,  in  whose  voice  and  countenance 
dwells  every  kind  of  comic  expression,  and  whose  ecccn- 
taric  brain  is  filled  with  humorous  and  witty  conceptions.' 

Stow  mentions  that  Tarlton  was  one  of  tne  twelve  actors 
whom  Queen  Elixabeth,  in  1583,  constituted  grooms  of 
the  chamber  at  Bam  Elms :  he  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
one  of  her  especial  favourites ;  for  Fuller  says,  that '  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  serious  (I  dare  not  say  sullen),  and 
oat  of  good  humour,  he  could  undumpish  her  at  his  plea- 
mre.  Her  highest  favourites  would,  m  some  cases,  go  to 
Tulton  before  they  would  go  to  the  queen,  and  he  was 
their  usher  to  prepare  their  advantageous  access  to  her.' 

One  of  Tarlton's  last  performances  was  in  *  The  Famous 
Victories  of  Henry  V. ;'  this  was  in  1.588,  at  the  Bull  in 
BishopHS^ate  Street,  to  which  theatre  he  seems  to  have 
been  generally  attached.  Of  this  play,  which  is  a  much 
earh'er  one  than  Shakspere's  '  Henry  V.,*  a  full  account  is 
given  in  the  introductory  notice  to  *  Henry  VI.,  Parts  I. 
•Dd  IL,'  in  Knight's  *  Pictorial  Shakspere.'  It  is  one  of 
the  *  Six  Old  Flays,'  printed  by  Nichols  in  1779. 

Tarlton  is  known  to  have  written  at  least  one  play,  *  The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,' which,  thoucrh  never  printed,  and  now 
lost,  was  much  admired.  Gabriel  Hervey,  in  his  *  Four 
Letters  and  certaine  Sonnets  especially  touchinu:  Robert 
Greene  and  other  Parties  by  him  abused,'  4to.,  1792, 
qpaJcB  of  a  work  written  by  Thomas  Nashe,  *■  rij^ht  for- 
ndly  conveyed  according  to  the  stile  and  tenour  of  Tarl- 
toQ*s  president,  his  famous  playe  of  *The  Seven  Deadly 
flfames,*  which  he  designates  as  a  *  most  deadly  but  most 
hr^  playe.' 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Tarlton,  in  his  clown's  dress,  with 
his  pipe  and  tabor,  in  the  Harl.  MS.  3885 ;  and  a  similar 
portrait  of  him  (probably  the  one  is  a  copy  of  the  other) 
m  the  title-page  of  a  pamphlet  called  *  Tarlton's  Jests,' 
4to.,  1611.  A  copy  of  the  former  portrait  is  given  in 
Knit's  *  Shakspere,'  at.  the  end  of  'Twelfth  Night.'  The 
pecuHar  flatness  of  his  nose  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
(y  an  injury  which  that  feature  received  in  parting  some 
«|nand  beius. 

(Baker's  Biographia  Dramatical  by  Reed  and  Jones.) 

TARN,  a  river  in  France,  l>elon&:ing  to  the  system  of 
the  Garonne.  It  rises  near  Mount  Loz^re,  one  of  the  C6- 
vames,  in  the  department  of  Lozdre,  and  flows  first  west  to 
Ssiiite  Enimie  in  the  same  department,  27  miles,  and  then 
louth^west  27  miles  toMilhau,  in  the  department  of  Avey- 
ron ;  from  thence  west-south-west  88  miles,  by  Alby  and 
Gtillac,  de|)artment  of  Tarn,  to  St.  Suloice ;  and  from 
fbence  48  miles  north-west  and  west  by  Montauban  (de- 
Mrtment  of  Tarn  and  Garonne)  into  the  Garonne,  below 
ifaissac.  The  navigation  is  marked  in  Bni6's  map  of 
'fttnee  as  commencing  at  (Jaillac,  and  has  a  length  of 
iboat  60  mile*-  other  authorities  make  the  naviiration 
ttounence  at  Alby,  and  this  statement  agrees  with  the 
cSeiil  accounts,  which  assign  to  the  river  a  navigation 
€f  90  miles.  It  has  several  tributaries,  but  none  of  them 
ire  navigable.  [Franxe;  Garonne;  Tarn  (depart- 
aciit);  Tarn  bt  Garonne.] 

TARN,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  bounded 


on  the  north  and  north-east  by  that  of  Aveyron,  on  the 
south-east  by  that  of  H^rault,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Aude, 
on  the  south-west  and  west  by  that  of  Haute' Garonne,  and 
on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Tarn  and  Graronne.  The  form 
approximates  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  having  its  sidea 
respectively  facing  the  nortn-east,  south-east,  south-west, 
and  north-west.  The  extreme  length  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Penne  on  the 
Aveyron ^o  the  border  of  the  department  of  Hcrault,  near 
St.  rons,  is  65  miles ;  the  extreme  breadth,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Valence  to  that  of  Puy-Laurens,  is  46  miles. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  2222  square  miles,  which  is  some- 
what under  the  average  area  ot  the  French  departments, 
and  rather  greater  than  the  conjoint  areas  of  the  two 
English  counties  Surrey  and  Sussex.  The  population,  in 
1826,  was  327,655;  in  1831,  335,844;  and  in  1836,346,614, 
showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  10,770  persons,  or  above 
3  per  cent.,  and  giving  156  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 
In  amount  and  density  of  population  it  is  below  the  average 
of  the  French  departments,  and  is  very  far  below  the 
county  of  Surrey  alone  in  amount,  and  in  density  of  popu- 
lation below  both  Surrey  and  Sussex.  Alby,  tne  capita], 
is  on  the  Tarn,  339  miles  in  a  straight  line  nearly  due  soutii 
of  Paris,  or  482  miles  through  Orleans,  Chdteauroux, 
Limoges,  Cahors,  Montauban,  and  Toulouse ;  a  very  cir- 
cuitous route,  but  the  only  one  laid  down  in  Reichard's 
Road-book. 

The  department  is  very  mountainous  in  the  80uth*east 
part,  where  it  comprehends  a  portion  of  the  C6vennes.  A 
range  of  hills  branching  off  from  this  chain,  and  running 
nearly  parallel  to  it,  crosses  the  north-west  part  of  the  de- 
partment, skirting  the  valley  of  the  Tarn ;  and  there  are 
some  other  ranges  of  less  elevation  and  importance.  The 
peak  of  the  Cayennes,  which  overlooks  the  town  of  Sortee, 
m  the  south  of  the  department,  has  an  elevation  of  1760 
feet.  The  eastern  side  of  the  department,  bounded  by  a 
line  drawn  southward  or  south  by  east  fVom  the  junction  of 
the  Viaur  and  the  AvejTon,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
granitic  or  other  primary  or  by  the  earlier  secondary  forma- 
tions :  west  of  this  boundary-line  the  tertiary  formations 
prevail ;  only  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Cerou  and  the  Aveyron 
in  the  northern  part,  and  about  Puy-Laurens  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  department,  the  secondary  formations,  which  lie 
between  the  cretaceous  group  and  the  new  red-sandstone 
group,  crop  out  from  beneath  the  tertiary  rocks.  The 
mineral  productions  are  of  no  great  importance.  There 
was,  in  1834,  only  one  coal  mine  worked ;  it  gave  employ- 
ment to  273*  workmen  within  the  mines  and  42  otners, 
making  a  total  of  315 :  the  quantity  of  coal  produced  was 
19,933  tons,  and  the  total  value  13,152/.,  or  13*.  9rf.  per 
ton  on  the  average.  The  quantity  produced  in  1835  was 
18,420  tons.  Tliere  were,  in  1834,  two  iron-works  with 
three  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought-iron :  the  ore 
was  converted  directly  into  malleable  iron,  and  charcoal 
was  the  only  fuel  employed.  Lead  and  copper  ore  are 
said  to  be  found,  but  no  mines  are  now  worked.  There 
are  marble-quarries,  plaster-pits,  and  pits  for  |)orcelain  and 
potters'  clay. 

The  department  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne.  Tlie  Tarn,  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  that 
river,  touches  the  border  of  the  department  just  above  the 
junction  of  the  little  river  Ranee,  and  flows  along  the 
border  till  that  stream  (which  belongs  altogether  to  the 
department  of  AvejTon")  ioins  it ;  it  then  quits  the  border 
and  flows  westward  to  Alby  and  then  south-west  to  the 
junction  of  the  Agout,  shortly  after  which  it  quits  the  de- 
partment to  enter  that  of  Haute  Garonne :  the  navigation 
commences  at  Gaillac,  or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
at  Alby.  Just  above  Alby  the  Tarn  has  a  fall,  or  rather  a 
series  of  falls,  over  the  steep  face  of  a  limestone  rock,  in 
which  it  has  worn  a  number  of  channels,  which  so  divide 
the  stream,  that  when  the  wnter  is  low  it  may  be  crossed 
by  leaping  from  one  prominence  to  another:  this  fall  is 
called  Saut  du  Sabot  or  Saut  du  Tarn.  The  tributaries  of 
the  Tarn  which  belong  to  this  department  are  the  Aveyron, 
the  Tescou,  and  the  Agout.  The  Aveyron  has  only  a  small 
part  of  its  course  in  this  department,  and  another  small 
pait  along  the  border;  its  affluent  the  Viaur  has  part  of 
its  course  along  the  border;  but  the  Cerou  and  the  Verre, 
two  other  afHuents  of  the  Aveyron,  belons:  to  this  depart- 
ment almost  entirely.  The  Agout  rises  in  the  department 
of  Hdrault,  but  belongs  almost  entirely  to  this  department 
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do  its  affliiontd,  the  Vinii  (which  receives  the  Vebre\  the  whole  commune;  in  183G,  11,801  for  the  coir.n 
the  Gijou  (whic-li  receives  thi*  Gija«  and  tlie  Berloti),  the  [Ai.hy]  ;  Cast  el  nan  and  Lcscurt*,  on  thi*  Tarn  ;  IV-.ili 
TauiY'  I  which  rercivrs  tlie  Lnrn  and  the  Ljinu-ttt",  the  Sor,  j  pop.  2100  lor  the  town,  or  2<5(JO  for  the  whole  lomi!: 
the  Bai^as  and  tlie  Adon.  None  of  the  trilxitiiries  of  the  '  on  the  Adou.  and  VilK'fnuu-he  and  Denat  on  a  tiihiiTa 
Tarn  or  their  afflnents  are  naviirahle,  thoin^h  ?^nie  of  them  '■  that  river;  Valence,  Canneaux,  Mouestirs,  a:  J  Salle* 
are  of  considerable  lentrth,  the  Aveyron  beinir  above  12(»  !  the  (Vron,  or  its  tiibutaries  ;  Villenenve.  on  llie  Vt 
miles,  the  Vianr  00,  the  Airout  7.">,  and  the  Adou  45;  the  "  and  I'ampellonne,  on  the  Viaur.    CaMelnau,  iMstintrn: 


others  are  smaller. 

Tliere  are  in  the  de]iartment  five  Routes  Koyales,  or  ifo- 
venjment  roads,  which  had,  January  1,  1KJ7,  an  am;reir«ite 
leui^h  of  207  miles,  of  which  11(5  miles  were  in  itihhI  re- 
pair, HT)  miles  out  of  repair,  and  it  miles  untinished.  None 
of  these  roads  are  of  the  tir>t  cla.N>:  tlie  principal  are  those 
which  lead  fn>in  Alby  south-west,  by  Gail  lac.  Lisle,  and 
Rab:is»t ens,  to  Toulouse ;  simth,  bv  Keahnont  and  Castn-s, 
acroxs  the  ( V*veiuies  into  T.aniruedoc :  east  by  VillelVanehe 
toLa(^*avaIerie.on  the  hiirh  road  from  Paris  to  Montpellier: 
and  north-e;Lst  by  Canneaux  to  Hodez,  in  tlie  depart ment 
of  Aveyron.  Hoads  branch  from  the  Alby  and  Toulouse 
road  at  Gaillac,  and  leail.  one  west  to  Montaubanand  Bor- 
deaux, one  north  by  Cahusac  and  Cordes  to  Auhllae,  in 
the  depai-tment  of  C'antal.  Another  road  leads  fnmi  (Jas- 
tres  by  Lavaur  to  Toulouse.  The  departmental  roads  had 
at  the  ^ame  time  an  ajri?reirate  lensjth  of  4K.">  miles,  of 
which  200  were  in  repair  and  Itti)  out  of  repair.  The  vicinal 
roads  had  an  estimated  a7i;rei;ate  lenirth  of  7500  miles  in 
round  numbers. 

The  area  of  the  department  is  ecpial  to  rather  more  than 
1,400,0(N)  acres  ;  considemblv  more  than  one-half  of  this  i^ 
under  the  plousfh.  The  soil,  except  in  the  mountainous 
parts,  in  j^enerally  fertile :  but  aijrieulture  is  in  a  very 
back  ward  state ;  manures  are  neglected,  and  the  system  of 
rotation  is  very  faulty.  Tliese  deficiencies  are  clnetty  ob- 
8er\'able  in  the  arronilissements of  Albv  andGr-aillac,  which 


comprehend  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Tarn  :  in  the  ar-    the  whole  commune  i,  and  I^i  Bru«rierL',  on  the  Taure  oi 
rondissements  of  Cai»tres  and   Livaur,   in  the   Mnith   of    tiibutaries ;  I^Caune(pop.  KsX)  for  the  town,  or  3(i8i 


the  department,  improvements  have  been  more  rt^adily 
adopted.  Tlie  produce  in  jrrain,  comprehendina:  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  r>'e,  maize,  and  buckwheat,  is  sufficient  to 
supply  the  consumption  of  the  department  and  to  leave  a 
little  for  exportation.  Pulse,  flax,  hemp.  woad.  aniseed, 
coriander,  and  sail'rou  are  also  raised  :  the  irrowth  of  woad 
is  of  long:  establishment  and  considerable  importance.  Tlu* 
meadow  aT)d  fn^iss  lands  may  be  estimated  at  about  100.0(N) 
acres,  and  the  heaths,  commons,  and  other  o]>en  iia>turi's 
at  IfjO.OOO  aiTcs.  Tlie  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  tlie  hills 
affitrd  ffood  pasturaice,  and  the  breedini;  of  cattle  is  one  of 
the  princiiMU  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  depaiiment. 
Sheep  anil  piirs  are  numerous,   and  the  veal  is  in  hii^h 


a**  C:istelnaii-<le-Bonnafoux,  is  built  on  a  sIojk*  ri-»i!.e  : 
the  north  bank  oi'  the  Tarn,  just  below  AI1>\.  !iiiil  is»  < 
manded  by  an  old  caMle.  Lescure  was  antiently  fortil 
it  is  a  little  above  Alby.  Kealmont  hiis  a  *l*iute? 
church,  and  is  a  tolerably  well-built  town  :  tlu  re  are  <« 
linen  manufaetoties  and  a  bleach-^reen  :  serire  and  cti 
and  worsted  hose  are  also  made :  eiirht  I'aiis  an*  he! 
the  town.  Villefranche  hjLs  nine  coiiMdenible  cnttle-i 
Valence  is  rec:ularly  laid  out  with  strait;lit  streets, 
well-wooded  district,  from  which  u  couMdeniblc  i|uar 
of  timber  is  sent  to  Alby,  Gaillac.  and  Bordeaux  :  the  t 
has  five  lartre  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle.  Leather  and  c 
are  made  at  Carmeaux;  and  considerable  tnule  is  ear 
on  at  Monesties  in  linen,  thread,  and  cattle.  M<inei 
has  thirteen  fairs, Salles  two,  and  Villeneu\e  dihtincuia 
lut  Villeneuve-sur-Verre  live.  PamiH*Ilone,  or  Pan 
lonne,  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  its  fort  i  tie  at  ions, 
has  two  [rates.  There  are  two  princi]>al  »treet:»,  and 
lan;e  ])laces  or  stpiares.  Considerable  lnisine!»a  is  doQ4 
horsecloths,  which  are  manufactured;  and  there  are 
yearly  fairs. 

In  the  nrrondisscment  of  ('astres  are — ('oatre^,  on 
Ai;out.  poindation,  in  IKSl,  12.(K)2for  the  town,  or  16, 
for  the  whole  commune;  in  IKUJ,  17,002  Ibr  the  wl 
commune  [Castrks]  ;  Bnissae,  Kort-de-F'errieres,  Ro<; 
eourbe.  Burlats,  and  Vielmeiir,  all  on  the  Ai;i)iit  ;  AnjZ 
Hautpoul,  Mazamet    pop.  liSiHi  for  the  town,  or  7<K)8 


the  whole  commune\  on  theGiiras;  Vabres,  on  theG 
Mondrairon,  on  the  Adou ;  La  Bessonie  and  Lautrec, 
tween  the  Adou  and  the  Airout ;  and  Dourirne  ^tid  Soi 
'pop.  1574  for  the  to.\:i.  or  2817  for  the  wht)le  eonimui 
in  the  southern  f.au.T  of  the  department.  BniAsae,  d 
iTuished  as  IJ  •  ;\c-de-Belfourtes,  is  the  centre  of  a  « 
siderable  mam i fuel ure  of  dimity  and  other  cotton  eoc 
carried  on  in  the  villatre  of  Brassac-(,\Lstelnau  .which 
included  in  the  commune  of  the  town  ,  and  other  \iilaj 
around.  Fort  de  Ferrieres  takes  its  name  from  an  antii 
fort,  once  used  as  a  state  prison,  now  jis  a  nianuiaetun 
cotton  iro<Kis.  Ut><|uect)urbe.  situated  in  a  fertile  di»tn 
has  a  Pn»te>lant  church,  an<l  is  the  seat  of  a  consiiU* 
repute.  Tlie  breed  of  horses  is  improvini;.  The  \i!ieyanls  |  manufactun*  of  woollen  stockinirs  ;  it  has  four  yearly  i*. 
occupy  nearly  80.0(X)  acres;  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  •  Vielmour.  or  Vielniur.  has  a  inanulaetiuv  of  eottoti  )j 
very  bkilfully  and  can-fully  manajjed.  The  red  wines  of  |  and  of  knitted  stocki'urs  ;  it  has  five  faii>.  Ani;le»  1 
Cunac,  Caj.sakruet,  St.  Ju^*i\'.  St.  Amarans.  and  Grail  lac  are  manutactuies  of  woollen  and  cotton  yarn,  and  wiM>llf  n  a 
of  the  first  cla^8 ;  those  of  Meilhart,  La  Uo(|ue,  Florentin,  cotton  itimkN.  Ibiutponl  has  an  aiitient  cn.^tle.  fonne 
La  Grave,  Tecon,  and  R;ibastens  are  of  the  second  class:  the  capital  of  the  barony  o\'  naut]H)iiloi>^:  it  was  ^t«l^D1 
Gaillac  produces  Kome  while  wines.  Tlie  a vera:^e  produce  !  v.n.  1212.  by  Simon  de  Montt'ort.  Ma/amet  is  a  bi 
of  the  \intaire  i?*  estimated  at  alnne  4.'10.000  hectolitivs,  to.'. n  :  it  ha*  a  number  of  manufactoiies  for  woollen  i:ui 
valued  at  r>,.''HN).01Xi  fnmes.  llie  orchanN  and  t;:irdens  of  \arions  soiit.  some  (l\e-houscs,  and  M-veral  pai>t>r-mil! 
occupy  about  OOOO  acres.  Tlie  oli^e  i^  not  cultivated  to  it  ha<  four  fairs  for  cattle,  wih)1.  and  manul'ai'tun>d  i:om 
any  extent.  FhumrU.  blankets,  anil  other  woollens  an-  manuliU'turvd 

The    wiMidlands  occupy   2lK),(K)0  acres;    the    oak,  the     I.aBrui:i^re,distiniruisheda«*LaBrui;ii}re-lhilar;  lu>>ierya 
beech,  the  anh,  the  mapie,  the  chestnut,  the  walnut,  the    dinnty  at  La  Cau'ie  :  and  calicoes,  dimities,  and  utlier 


mulberry,  and  the  wild  cherry-tree  are  common. 
lie( 


follow!»:-~ 


'  tun  L'oiKls.  and  flannel  at  Vabrc*.  distiniruihhed  as  Vubn 
liees  are  numenius,  but  the  bn'edint;  of  the  silkworm  is  de^-Seririnits.  Vabie*  has  a  Pn  it  est  ant  church  :  four  fa 
not  carried  on  to  the  extent  «>f  which  it  is  capable.  Tlie  wild  aie  held  in  the  )ear.  Afoiidniiron.  now  of  little  iniiHtrlani 
boar,  the  niebuek,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  bad;:«T,  the  pole-  wa-»  tormerly  oi'  couMdendtle  note  :  it  has  >ix  vearU  fjuj 
cat.  and  the  hi'direho^  are  found;  and  small  ^aine  is  a  nnnihi-r  of  nii'*  are  sold  here.  Lautrec  i:*^  on  a  m& 
tolend>Iy  abundant.  eniiih-nee.  and  lias  tin*  ruins  oi  an  antient  castle  ;  it  hasl 

rile  department  is  dnided  into  four  arrondisAemeiits,  ns    yearlv  lair-^.     The  nciirhboiirluHid  ])m(hice'«  trmnl  \%ine  m 

nirlons.     Lautrcc  wa<«  fonnerly  a  \iseouiity:   it   wrt^n  he 

in  tfir  time  of  Frarroin  1.,  hv  (Itlon  de  Foix.  a  ireneraJ 

i-ii:i«ii|r!-.ible  distinction  in  the  Italian  wars  of  that   kin 

1V»'  :^'n»"  h:is  Mnne  iiia*iufactuie<«  oi"  ct»arse  woollen**.  Xlxp 

r:.!lli'  1  liiH.  and  in  thi*  e;i\im::^  xmie  important  i|iuiine> 

while    a"d    L'niy  inruble.     S,.r«>/e    h:id    fornieily   a    |ic*n 

di' •ini"  :dl»»'y,  wIiiTr  twilve  \"'ur.:r  ]H'r-utis  of  noble  funiil 

hit    with. 'lit   foil  Hi-.   ir«"ii\td   a  OMtnitou*.  cdi'i-ation : 

li.'"*  »!  ».\  a  r  il'f^i'  iM'  hi^'h   >c)i«iol.  oiu'   of  the   ukM  ii 

2.222       :i:ri.sn       :m».iii;     sit     :v>         l-    t.itnth,    ..v;ft,  ,.t  l'n»M..  .     f..tt,,i,  >a:ii.  w.v^.lU..!  « 

I  »iM\.  ami   liMthi-  :tii'  ni.it!.' •  :i"tl  tlieiv  juo  l» 

\'\  tin-   I rmvih-K-eineilt  of  A lb\  ;ue— Alh>.i;  .\lbi  o:i  the  8*«ii?/r  wa-»  ?o:tjtie'l  !•>  the  Iiui:iU'nnt«  111  tl 

Ta:ik ,  p»pula:io:i.in  IHJl,  lK>rJ  for  the  to.Mi.or  11,005  foi  if  tlie  bixteeiith  century,  but  the  ram 
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stroyed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  At  La  Ro- 
ear  Castres,  are  two  remarkable  natural  curiosities : 
lier  treuiblant,  a  mass  of  stone,  comprehending 
ubic  feet,  and  resting  on  a  very  narrow  base,  so 
h  ur  vibrate  sensibly  when  pushed,  like  the  Logan 
ng  Stone,  in  Cornwall ;  and  the  grotto  which  bears 
e  of  St.  Dominic,  from  having  served  as  a  retreat 
elebrated  ecclesiastic. 

arrondissemcnt  of  Graillac  are— Oaillac  (population 
5552  for  the  town,  or  7725  for  the  wnole  com- 
n  1836,  8199   for*  the  commune^  on   the  Tarn ; 
)p.  1726  for  the  town,  or  5065  for  the  whole  com- 
nd  Rabastens  (pop.  3417  for  the  town,  or  6966  for 
le  commune ),  on  the  same  river ;  Penne,  on  the 
;  CoidesCpop.  2239  for  the  town,  or  2602  for  the 
e\  on  the  Cerou  ;  Cestayrols,  Cahuzac,  Castelnau 
mirtil,  and  Puiceley,  on  or  near  the  Verre ;  Sal- 
near  the  Tescou  ;  and  Cadalen,  between  the  Tarn 
Adou.  Gaillac  is  on  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the 
is  an  old  town  without  any  striking  public  build- 
re  are  an  hospital  and  a  small  theatre.     East  of 
I  is  a  suburb,  well  laid  out  and  pleasantly  situated. 
re  brandy  distilleries  and  cooperates,  and  one  or 
^ards,  dye-houses,  and  yards  for  building  boats  and 
^er-craft.    Trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  wine,  and 
es:  there  are  seven  yearly  fairs.     Lisle  (otherwise 
ilby),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  is  a  small 
th  a  place  or  square  regularly  laid  out  and  adorned 
buntain.    Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  com 
e,  and  there  are  seven  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  linen 
id  wool.    Rabastens,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  right 
'  the  Tam,  is  an  ill  laid  out  and  ill-built  town, 
s  a  pleasant  suburb,  and  adjacent  to  it  an  agree- 
•menade.    Some  blankets  are  manufactured,  and 
ide  carried  on  in  corn,  wine,  and  fmit :  there  are 
iy  fairs.    Rabastens  has  the  mins  of  ain  antient 
vnich  was  taken  by  Simon  de  Montfort  in  the  reli- 
in  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  by  the  English 
wn  of  the  fourteenth  century.    Cordes  is  on  an 
d  iHe  on  ttie  \ei\  bank  of  the  Cerou :  it  has  a  hand- 

i  or  tqnare,  and  the  mins  of  an  antient  castle : 
uHi  leather  are  manufactured  ;  there  is  a  consider- 
«Wy  market  for  com  and  fmit,  and  there  are  six 
Mr.  Castelnau  de  Montmirail  was  antiently  a 
f  rtrent^h :  it  is  in  a  district  fertile  in  com  and 
-oa«e  marble  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood, 
f  i«  on  a  height  on  the  ripht  bank  of  the  Verre,  not 
>  Castelnau  de  Montmirail ;  the  chief  business  of 
n  is  the  manufacture  of  casks,  joiners'  and  other 
fk.  and  cheeses  of  great  delicacy :  there  are  four 
|h».  Abundance  of  wood  is  obtained  in  the  ad- 
*est  of  Gr^ne.  Salvaignac,  or  Salvagnac,  is 
^situated  on  an  eminence  not  far  from  the  lelt 
"Je  Tescou :  it  has  some  iron-forges,  and  consider- 
'c  is  carried  on  in  cattle :  there  are  six  yearly  fairs, 
"■fe  in  cattle  is  carried  on  at  Cadalen. 
•iTondissement  of  Lavaur  are — Lavaur  or  Laveur, 
Agout  (population  in  1831,  4422  \>t  the  town,  or 
the  whole  commune ;  in  18:^6,  7205  for  the  com- 
^^iroussens  and  St.  Sulpice,  on  or  near  the  same 
oy-Laurens  (population  1799  for  the  town,  or  6160 
^ole  commune),  near  the  head  of  the  Giron,  an 
Jnt  feeder  of  the  Garonne ;  and  Graulhet  (popu- 
^  for  the  town,  or  5097  for  the  whole  commune) 

rte,  on  or  near  the  Adou.  Lavaur  is  on  the  left 
^e  Agout,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  modem 
bold  constmction.  The  town  was  defended  by 
\  protected  by  a  castle  in  the  eleventh  century. 
'igKHiB^'ars  which  signalised  the  early  part  of  the 
^  century,  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
»>  from  whom  it  was  taken,  a.d.  1211,  by  Simon 
fert,  who  committed  the  most  fearful  cruelties. 
*  is  divided  into  the  old  town  and  the  new  town, 
3|8:ether  ill  built.  The  chief  branch  of  industry  is 
"in?.  The  raw  silks  of  Haut  or  Upper  Languedoc 
ht  here ;  and  when  thrown  are  sent  to  Nimes  and 
ome  silk-stuffs  for  the  upholsterers,  and  silk- 
are  made  ;  and  there  are  dye-houses  and  tan- 
ere  are  three  yearly  fairs.  Lavaur  has  a  high 
nnall  public  library,  an  agricultural  societ},  and 

:e  court  of  justice.  Giroussens  was  formerly  a 
irength,  and  the  object  of  contest  in  the  English 
he  fimiteenth  century.    It  stands  on  the  right 


bank  of  the  Agjout :  the  townsmen  manufacture  brown 
pottery,  but  their  ware  is  less  in  request  than  formeriy. 
There  is  one  yearly  cattle-fair.  *  Puy-Laurens  is  on  a  small 
eminence  commanding  the  surrounding  fertile  plain.  It 
was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  sixteenth  century :  but  the  fortifications 
were  rased  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  The  town  appeaw 
to  have  been  after  this  still  occupied  by  the  Protestants,  who 
had  here  an  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  was  suppressed 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Silk-tnrovung 
is  carried  on,  and  there  is  considerable  trade  with  Spain  in 
horses  and  mules :  there  are  five  well-attended  yearly 
fairs.  Graulhet,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adou,  has  a  con- 
siderable manufacture  of  hats  and  woollen  stuffy  and  a 
niunber  of  tan-yards.  Considerable  trade  in  horses  is  car- 
ried on,  and  tliere  are  five  cattle-fairs.  The  district  round 
the  town  is  fertile  :  millstones  are  dug. 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  described,  is  from 
the  census  of  1831. 

That  part  of  France  ^which  now  constitutes  this  depart- 
ment was  chiefly  comprehended,  in  the  earliest  historical 
period,  in  the  territory  of  tiie  Ruteni.  The  southern  por- 
tions were  comprehended  in  the  territory  of  the  Umbranici, 
and  the  south-western  in  that  of  the  Tolosates.  Tliat  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Ruteni  which  was  comprehended  in 
the  department  is  considered  by  D'Anville  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Ruteni  Provincial es,  distinguished  by 
Caesar  by  tnat  epithet  from  the  other  Ruteni,  as  being 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  province  at  the  time  of  hit* 
command  in  Graul.  Tlie  Umbranici  and  Tolosates  were 
also  within  the  province.  The  Ruteni  were  defeated  by 
Fabius  Maximus,  b.c.  121,  and  it  was  probably  at  this  time 
that  part  of  them  (the  Ruteni  Provinciales)  became  sub- 
ject to  Rome.  The  independent  Ruteni  took  an  active 
part  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  Grauls  under  Vercinge- 
torix,  near  the  close  of  Caesar's  command,  and  were  sent 
by  Vercingetorix  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Volcae  Areco- 
mici,  who  were  Roman  provincials.  They  were  subdued 
by  Caesar.  All  these  nations  i^pear  to  have  belonged  to 
the  great  Celtic  stock.  Under  the  Romans  the  Ruteni 
(including  the  Ruteni  Provinciales)  appear  to  have  been 
comprehended  in  the  province  of  Aquitania  Rima;  the 
Umbranici  and  Tolosates,  in  Narbonensis  Prima.  The 
town  of  the  Albienses  {Civitas  Albieruiwn)  of  the  *Notitia* 
was  probably  Alby  :  the  Albigi  of  the  anonymous  Geo- 
grapher of  Ravenna  was  probably  the  same  place.  No  other 
Roman  town  can  be  identified  with  any  locality  within  the 
department.  The  river  Tara  is  noticed  bv  Ausonius  (Afo- 
seUee  Description  465)  and  Sidonius  Apoilinaris  {Carmen^ 
xxiv.  45)  under  the  name  of  Tamis :  the  former  bestows 
on  it  the  epithet  *  aurifer,'  *  the  gold-bearing ;'  the  second 
calls  it  *  citus,*  the  *  swift.* 

In  the  middle  ages,  and  down  to  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  larger  portion  of  tliis  department  was  known  as 
the  territory  of  L'Albigeois ;  the  arrondissemcnt  of  Lavaury 
and  the  adjacent  parts,  formed  the  district  of  Le  Bas 
( Lower)  Lauraguais :  both  these  were  comprehended  in  Le 
Haut  (Upper)  Languedoc.  Alby  was  the  chief  town  of 
L'Albigreois ;  lavaur  of  BaJs  Lauraguais. 

Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  Empire  this  part  of 
France  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Franks  under  Clovis.  The  district  of  L'Albi- 
geois  was  part  of  the  great  duchy  of  Guienne  in  the  time 
of  the  later  kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty.  It  was  sub- 
sequently held  in  succession  by  the  counts  of  Toulouse, 
the  viscounts  of  B^ziers,  and  the  counts  of  Carcassonne : 
and  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
scene  of  the  fearful  cmelties  perpetrated  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigeois  or  Albigenses,  a  sect  deriving  their 
name  from'  the  mstrict,  and  persecuted  by  the  I&mish 
church  as  heretical.  JAlbigenses.]  In  the  sequel  of  this 
cmsade  the  district  of  L' Albigeois  was  annexed  to  the 
crown.  Tlie  district  of  Lauraguais  was  successively  held 
by  the  counts  of  Carcassonne  and  Barcelona ;  one  of  these 
latter,  having  become  king  of  Aragon,  ceded  Le  Lau- 
mguais  to  the  Viscount  of  Briers,  who  again  ceded  it  to 
St.  Louis,  king  of  France.  It  was  alienated  by  Louis  XI., 
who  gave  it  to  the  counts  of  Auvergnei  but  was  reunited 
to  the  crown  by  Henri  IV. 

TARN  ET  GARONNE,  a  department  in  the  south  o/ 
France,  situated  between  43**  47'  and  44°  23'  N.  lat.,  and 
C  40'  and  2°  0'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  department  of  Lot,  on  the  north-east  by  that  of  Avey- 
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ion,  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  that  of  Tarn,  on  the 
•outh  by  that  of  Haute  Garonne,  on  the  south-west  by  that 
of  Gers,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Ix)t  et  Graronne. 
Its  form  is  irregular ;  the  greatest  length  is  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  from  the  border  of  the  department  of 
Aveyron  near  Parisot,  to  the  bank  of  the  little  river  I.Arax,, 
near  lAvit-de-Ix)magne,  W  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  border  of  the  de- 
partment of  Lot  et  Garonne,  near  Montaigut,  to  the  border  of 
the  department  of  Haute  Graronne,  nearGrizalles,  44  miles. 
The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  1421  square  miles, 
which  is  not  so  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  average  area  of 
the  FVench  departments,  and  is  rather  less  than  the  area  of 
the  English  county  of  Sussex.  Tlie  population,  in  1826, 
was  1M1,586  ;  in  1831,  242,509 ;  and  in  1836,  242,184, 
showing  a  very  trifling  increase  (598  persons,  less  than 
0' 25  per  cent.)  in  the  ten  years  from  1826  to  1836  ;  and  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  term  a  positive  decrease.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  in  1836,  was  170, 
which  is  rather  above  the  average  density  of  the  population 
of  France ;  but  the  department  is  inferior  in  amount  of 
population  to  most  other  departments;  and  both  in 
amount  and  density  of  population  to  the  English  county 
with  which  we  have  pompared  it.  Montauban,  the  capital, 
is  335  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  408 
miles  by  the  road  through  Paris,  Orleans,  Chdteauroux, 
Limoi^es,  and  Cahors. 

This  department  was  not  one  of  those  formed  at  the  first 
*  establishment  of  the  departmental  division  of  France  by 
the  National  Assembly,  a.d.  1790 ;  but  was  created  by  a 
senatus-consultum  und.er  the  rei^  of  Napoleon,  a.d.  1808. 
It  was  formed  from  the  arrondissement  of  Montauban, 
taken  from  the  department  of  Lot ;  the  arrondissement  of 
Castel  Sarrasin,  taken  from  the  department  of  Haute 
Garonne ;  the  cantons  of  Auvillard,  Montaigut,  and  Valence, 
taken  from  the  arrondissement  of  Agen,  in  the  department 
of  Lot  et  Garonne ;  the  canton  of  Lavit-de-Lomagne,  taken 
from  the  arrondissement  of  l^ctoure,  in  the  department  of 
Gers  ;  and  the  canton  of  St.  Antonin,  taken  from  the  ar- 
rondissement of  Villefranche,  in  the  department  of  Avey- 
ron. The  department  thus  formed  was  divided  into  three 
new  arrondiasements,  Montauban,  Moissac,  and  Caste! 
Sarrasin. 

The  department  has  no  mountains  and  scarcely  any 
hills;  slight  undulations  alone  vary  its  surface.  The 
greater  part  is  occupied  by  the  tertiary  formations  of  the 
basin  of  the  Gironde :  the  part  north-east  of  St.  Antonin, 
on  the  Aveyron,  and  Puy-la-Roque,  is  occupied  by  the 
secondary  formations  which  intervene  between  the  chalk 
and  the  red  marl  or  new  red  sandstone.  Some  of  our 
authorities  enumerate  coal  among  the  productions  of  the 
department ;  but  this  is  hardly  consistent  with  its  geologi- 
cal character,  nor  were  any  coal-mines  wrought  m  1834 
and  1835,  of  which  the  official  returns  arc  before  us.  Some 
iron  is  obtained ;  and  there  vras,  in  1834,  one  iron-work, 
with  two  furnaces  for  making  pig-iron,  and  five  forges  for 
making  wrought-iron.  Charcoal  was  the  fuel  almost  ex- 
clusively employed.  Marble  and  good  fVeestone  are 
<|uarried  in  tne  north-east  parts  of  the  department ;  and 
limestone,  marl,  and  potters'-clay  are  dug  in  several 
places. 

The  department  belongs  altogether  to  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne.  The  Garonne  itself  enters  it  on  the  south  side, 
a  little  below  Grenade,  and  flows  north-west  by  Verdun 
and  Le-Mas-Garnier,  to  the  junction  of  the  Tarn :  it  then 
ilows  a  few  miles  west  by  Auvillard ;  and  turning  again 
north-west,  and  passing  Valence,  quits  the  department. 
It  has  about  40  miles  of  its  course  (49  miles,  according  to 
the  official  account)  in  this  department,  navigable  through- 
out. The  Tarn  enters  the  department  on  the  south-eak  : 
it  flop's  first  north-west  by  Montauban  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  \jtL  Fran^aise ;  and  then,  in  a  binding  channel, 
westward  into  the  Garonne,  which  it  joins  on  the  right 
bank:  its  whole  coune  in  this  department  may  be  esti- 
mated at  36  miles  (40  according  to  the  official  account! 
navigable  throughout.  These  are  the  only  navigable 
rivers.  Of  smaller  streams,  the  Garonne  receives  on  the 
left  bank  the  Lambon,  the  Gimone,  and  the  Serre,  above 
the  junction  of  the  Tarn ;  and  the  Larax,  or  liats,  below 
the  junction  of  that  river.  The  Barguelone  (formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Grande  liarguelone  and  the  Petite  Bar- 
guelone) and  the  Saline  (which  receives  the  Seune)  join 
the  GaroxmQ  on  tlie  right  bank,  below  the  junction  of  the 


Tara,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  department,  (o  i 
however  a  considerable  part  of  their  course  bclunc^ 
Aveyron,  a  conbiderable  feeder  of  the  Tarn,  whith  it  )< 
the  right  bank,  between  Montauban  and  I^Fran^i, 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  in  this  department  or  iIobi 
boundar}\    The  Tarn  receives  also  the  Tescou  oi' ' 
tlie  Tescounet  is  a  feeder)  and  the  Leroboulaj  ;ot'  < 
the  Latt«  is'a  feeder),  both  on  the  right  bank.    The« 
ron  receives  the  Seye,  the  Bonnette,  and  the  Urc.  a 
right  bank ;    and  the  Verre  and  the  Tause  on  the 
bank. 

The  department  had,  1  Jan.,  1837«  seven  RoutetRii 
or  govenimont  roads,  with  an  agjjregate   lenirth  ck 
miles,  viz.  150 miles  in  good  repair. and  Smiles 
the  agfijegate  lenerth  of  the  de]mrtmental  ro«M 
same  time  was  234  miles,  viz.  15G  miles  in  ^cou  n 
and  78  miles  unfinislied  :   the  bye-roads  and  lanei 
aggregate  length  of  above  4200  miles.  The  prindba 
is  that  from  Paris  to  Montauban  and  Toulouse :  it 
the  department  on  the  north  side,  at   the  villas  «  ^ 
Madeleine,  and  runs  southward  by  Caussade  and  RMrili 
to  Montauban ;  and  from  thence,  still  southward,  \>y  Gq. 
zalles,  a  little  beyond  which  it  quits  the  departmfiiL  !• 
Toulouse.    A  road  from  Montauban  runs  west-aortb- 
parallel  to  the  course  first  of  the  Tarn,  aAeniird  oh 
Garonne,  by  La  Francaise,  Moissac,  and  Valence,  to 
deaux :    another  roaa  runs  south-west,  by  MontecL 
Beaumont -de-Lomagne,  to  Audi ;  and  a  thifd,eaft- 
east,  to  Gaillac  and  Alby,  in  the  adjacent  depi 
Tarn.    A  road  which  enters  the  department  oo  luc  i 
east  runs  byCaylus  and  Septfons,  and,  uniting  with  tfa» 
from  Paris  to  Toulouse  at  Caussade,  forms  the  a 
cation  between  Hodez  and  Montauban.    A  road  r 
from  Moissac  alon^  the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  hv  .^ 
Sarrasin,  St.  Porqmer,  Scatalen,  and  Fignan,  to 
forma  the  shortest  communication  between  Ba 
Toulouse. 

The  climate  is  generally  mild,  but  subject  tofs 
which  occasion  frequent  attacks  of  catarrh  and 
The  mean  temperature  in  winter  is  from  36*  tu       -      > 
renheit,  that  of  spring  and  autumn  from  59*  w 
that  of  summer  from  81"  to  86**.    Rains  are  fr 
spring :  tlie  summer  heat  increases  gradually  to^anu 
end  of  July,  when  it  is  very  great :    autumn  is  the 
santest  season  of  the  year :  winter,  though  i 
cold,  is  generally  dry.    Snow  rarely  falls. 

Tlie  area  of  the  department  may  be  climated 
910,000  acres  in  round  numbeni,  of  which  aboui  ■ 
acres,  or  above  six-tenths,  are  under  the  plongh.    lu 
is  various ;  in  some  parts  stiff  and  clayey,  in  « 
and  sandy ;  so  sandy  in  some  places  as  to  be  ikic»^ 
cultivation.    Tlie  greater  part  liowever  is  very  fertile r 
plains  and  alluvial  tracts  which  line  the  banks  of  thi 
ronne,  the  Tarn,  and  the  Aveyron,  are  among  the  i 
in  France  ;    but  those  along  the  banks  of  the  Garonne 
liable  to  be   injured  by  the  inundations  of  thai  it 
The  farms  are  genenilly  separated  by  quick-he        ■■ 
adorned  with  clumps  of  the  wild  quince-tree.    'luc 
iiu])ortant  article  of  agricultural  produce  is  wheat,  ii 
is  of  excellent  quality.     It  is  ground  into  flour,  espcci 
at  Montauban  ;  and  large  (Quantities  are  exported  toi 
rica.    Barley,  oats,  r>'e,  maize,  pulse,  potatoes,  veg^ 
of  excellent  quality,  rape,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  also  k 
vated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  meadows  have  an  extent  of  about  43,000  or  41 
acres,  the  heaths  and  open  pastures  of  more  than  41 
acres.    The  number  of  homed  cattle  and  sheep  is  not 
any  means  so  considerable  as  it  might  be :   the  brf€<^ 
sheep   has  been   however  gradually  improving,  and 
wool  is  of  good  quality.     Horses,  ntted  for  the  li; 
valry,  are  reared ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  mtua 
bred  for  the  Spanish  market.    The  breeding  of  tt 
on  the  increase.    Poultry,  especially  ducks  and  fi:n:twc 
numerous :  they  are  salted  in  considerable  quantity ; 
their  livers,  which  sometimes  weigh  two  pounds,  are  m 
into  the  pies  for  which  this  part  o(  France,  TouIoum 
cially,  is  so  famous.    The  quills  also  form  an  impu 
article  of  trade. 

Tlie  vine  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  slopes 
more  elevated  plains,  where  the  soil  is  commonlr  d 
wliitish  colour,  of  mingled  clay  and  fine  sand,  httle  aoap 
for  the  growth  of  com,  but  suited  to  tlie  vin**   ^" 
succeeds  admirably  in  the  district  between  the  ' 
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The  vineyards  have  an  extent  of  about 

A  large  part  of  their  produce  is  made  into 

)ortation.    The  wine  is  of  fair  quality,  but 

and  in  general  of  a  deep  colour,  which  it 

i  and  gardens  occupy  about  4500  acres :  the 
jestnut  trees  are  of  great  size :  the  white 
ultivated  in  order  to  rear  the  silk-worm, 
ject  of  attention,  though  not  so  extensively 
;  made.  The  woods  occupy  about  110,000 
and  fresh-water  fish  are  aoundant :  great 
he  lamprey  and  the  shad  are  taken  in  the 
spring, 
lent  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements, 


Situa-    ArcA  in 
tioa.   Sq.  milirs. 

E.         619 
N.W.     ail 


Population  in 


1831 

107,853 
62,489 


1836. 

106,799 
62,735 


Can-    Com' 
tons,  munei. 

11       62 
6      49 


S.W.     461      72,167      72,650      7      80 


1421     242,509    242,184    24     191 

lissement  of  Montauban  are — Montauban, 
Dpulation,  in  1831,  18,255  for  the  town,  or 
whole  commune ;  in  1836,  23,865  for  the 
)ntauban]  ;  La  Fran9aise  (pop.  3686),  near 
>n,  St.  Antonin  (pop.  2861  for  the  town,  or 
ole  commune),  Alontricoux,  Bioull6,  N6gre- 
dville  (pop.  3030),  on  or  near  the  Aveyron ; 
the  Verre  ;  Parisot,  on  the  Seye ;  Caylus 
he  town,  or  5319  for  the  whole  commune), 
e ;  Puy-la-Roque,  Septfons,  Caussade  (pop. 
NXi,  or  4479  for  the  whole  commune),  on  or 
)r  its  affluents ;  Montpezat  and  Molieres, 
Lemboulas ;  Mirabel,  between  the  Lerc  and 
;;  and  Montclar,  on  the  Tescounet.  La 
manufacture  of  pottery  from  the  line  clay 
in  the  neighbourhood.  St.  Antonin  is  on 
of  the  Aveyron,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bon- 
tre  manufactures  of  serge  and  other  woollen 
ire  are  tan-yards  and  paper-mills:  con- 
is  earned  on  in  leather  and  dried  plums, 
s  twelve  yearly  fairs :  marble  is  quarried 
I.  Negrepelisse  was  formerly  inhabited 
luguenots ;  and  when  Louis  XIII.  besieged 
3.  1621),  he  put  a  garrison  into  this  town ; 
ants  rose  upon  the  garrison,  and  put  them 
I  conseauence  of  which  the  to\vn  was  taken 
he  royal  army.  Cotton  goods  are  woven, 
ried  on  in  com,  wine,  and  liemp :  there  are 

At  R^alville  considerable  traide  is  carried 

flour :   there  are  five  yearly  fairs.     Bmni- 

i-work.    Caylus  has  eleven  yearly  fairs,  and 

Caussade  has  some  manufactures  of  linen 
and  the  townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  com, 
id  truffles :  there  are  eight  yearly  fairs, 
issement  of  Moissac  are — Moissac,  on  the 
le  Tarn  (population,  in  1831,  5950  for  the 
for  the  whole  commune ;  in  1836,  10,618 
le)  [Moissac]  ;  Auvillard  or  Auvillar  (po- 
or the  town,  or  2302  lor  the  whole  com- 
taronne ;  Valence  (population  1994  for  the 
or  the  whole  commune),  between  the  Grar 
Jarguelone ;  Lauzerte  (population  1753  for 
S  for  the  whole  commune)  and  Miramont, 
rguelone ;  Monjoy  or  Montjoye  and  Castel- 
lear  the  Saone;  Le  Bourg-d.u-Visa,  on  a 
the  Sa6ne ;  Montaigut  or  Montaigu  (popu- 
he  town,  or  4172  for  the  whole  commune) 
)n  the  Seune ;  and  Dunes,  near  the  western 
department.  At  Auvillard  or  Auvillar 
ten  Auvillards)  are  manufactures  of  earthen- 
;d  hose  :  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  The 
is  productive  in  wine.  Valence  (distin- 
ence  d'Agen)  has  four  yearly  fairs:  the 
leather  and  prepare  quills  for  writing, 
picturesque  situation  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
of  the  Lendou  with  the  Petite  Barguelone : 
lirs,  where  much  business  is  done  in  corn, 
e.  Montaigu  has  some  manufactures  of 
nd  leather,  and  five  yearly  fairs.  Dunes 
arly  fairs  for  cattle,  corn,  and  linen  cloth. 
0.  1496. 


In  the  arrondissement  of  Castel-Sarrasin  are— Castel- 
Sarrasin,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne  (population, 
in  1831,  3346  for  the  town,  or  7092  for  the  whole  com- 
mune ;  in  1836,  7408  for  the  commune) ;  Verdun  (popu* 
lation  1809  for  the  town,  or  4234  for  the  whole   com- 
mune), Le  Mas-Gamier,  and  St.  Nicolas-de-la-Grave,  on 
the   Garonne ;    St.  Porquier,  Scatalen,   Montech,   Fignan 
or  Finhan  (population    1600  for  the  town,   or  1730  iot 
the  whole  commune),  and  Grizalles  or  Grizolles  (popular* 
tion  1724  for  the  town,  or  2091  for  the  whole  commune), 
between  the  Tam  and  the  Garonne ;   Bouillac,  near  the 
Lambon;  Beaumont  de  Lomagne  (population  3126  for  the 
town,  or  4130  for  the  whole  commune),  on  the  Grimone; 
and  Lavit  de  Lomagne,  near  the  Serre.    Castel-Sarrasin 
suffered  much  in  the  religious  wars,  and  the  quantity  of 
bones  and  of  arms  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  frequency  or  severity  of  the  conflicts  it  has 
witnessed.    The  town  is  agreeably  situated   in  a  fertile 
plain  about  a  mile  from  the  Graronne,  and  is  well  built. 
The  old  walls  and  ditches  have  been  destroyed,  and  re- 
placed by  agreeable  promenades.    The  townsmen  manu- 
lacture  serge  and  other  woollen  stufi^s,  hats,  and  leather : 
there  are  three  yearly  foirs.    There  are  one  or  two  subor-* 
dinate   government  offices.    Verdun,  distinguished  from 
other  places  of  the  same  name  as  Verdun-sur-Graronne,  is 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river :  it  has  much  declined  from  its 
former  importance,  but  has  still  some  woollen  manufactures 
and  three  yearly  fairs.    St.  Nicolas-de-la-Grave  is  known 
for  the  excellent  melons  grown  in  the  surrounding  district : 
there  are  four  yearly  fairs.    St.  Porquier  is  known  for  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  saffron  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood :  it  has  three  yearly  fairs.    Grizalles  or  Grizolles 
is  in  a  fertile  plain,  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Garonne  :  the  townsmen  manufacture  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cutlery,  especially  excellent  scissars  :  there  are 
three  yearly  fairs  for  cattle  and  horses.    At  Beaumont-de- 
Lomagne  coarse  cloth  and  other  woollens,  hats,  and  leather 
are  manufactured,  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn :  there 
are  seven  fairs  in  the  year. 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  described,  is  that  of 
the  commune,  and  from  the  census  of  1831. 

This  part  of  France,  at  the  earliest  historical  period,  was 
occupied  by  the  Cadurci,  a  Celtic  people,  who  were  north 
of  the  Garumna  (now  the  Garonne),  the  Tarais  (now  the 
Tam),  and  the  river  now  known  as  the  Tescou ;  by  the 
Tolosates,  also  Celts,  who  inhabited  the  part  south  of  these 
rivers ;  and  by  the  Lactorates  (of  the  Aquitanian  stock), 
in  whose  temtories  that  small  portion  of  the  department 
which  lies  south  of  the  Garcnne  and  west  of  the  Xarax  or 
Rata  was  included.  Perhaps  some  small  portions  of  the 
north-western  border  may  have  belonged  to  the  Nitiobriges, 
a  Celtic  people,  and  some  portions  of  the  eastern  border 
to  the  Ruteni,  who  were  also  Celts :  but  theseportions,  if 
there  were  any,  must  have  been  very  small.  The  Tasconi 
of  Pliny,  who  appear  to  have  left  their  name  to  the  little 
rivers  Tescou  and  Tescounet,  on  the  banks  of  which  they 
dwelt,  were  probably  either  a  subdivision  of  the  Tolo- 
sates, or  a  small  tribe  subject  to  them.  In  the  Roman 
division  of  Gaul  the  Tolosates,  with  the  Tasconi,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Narbonensis  Prima ;  the  Cadurci 
and  the  Ruteni  in  that  of  Aquitania  Prima ;  and  the  Nitio- 
briges and  Lactorates  in  Novempopulana. 

Only  two  places  mentioned  by  Roman  authorities  are 
supposed  to  nave  been  in  this  department.  Cosa,  men- 
tioned in  the  Theodosian  or  Peutinger  Table,  was  probably 
on  the  bank  of  the  Aveyron,  near  Ittalville  ;  and  tne  Fines 
of  the  same  authority  may  be  placed  on  the  Tescou,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Tescounet. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  north-western  parts,  about  Mon- 
taigut, Castel-Sagrat,  and  Valence,  as  far  south  as  the 
Grsjonne,  were  included  in  L'Agenois ;  the  northern  and 
north-eastern  parts,  as  far  south  as  the  Tam,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Le  Bas  Quercy,  except  just  about  Parisot  and  St. 
Antonin,  which  belonged  to  La  Basse  Marche  in  Rouergue ; 
L' Agenois,  Quercy,  and  Rouergue  were  all  subdivisions  of 
Giuenne.  South  of  the  Garonne  the  whole  was  included  in 
Gascogne  or  Grascony ;  the  part  west  of  the  Larax  being 
comprehended  in  Le  Condomois,  a  district  of  Grascogne 
Proper ;  and  the  part  eastward  of  the  Larax  in  Lomagne 
and  Rividre-Verdun,  two  districts  in  Bas  (Lower)  otherwise 
Noir  (Black)  Armagnac.  The  districts  between  the  Garonne 
and  the  Tam  belonged  to  the  district  of  Le  Toulousain, 
or  the  county  of  Toulouse,  properly  so  called,  in  Languedoc- 
^  VoL.XXIV,-K 
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These  territories,  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  em- 

Sire,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  from  whom 
ley  were  afterwards  wrested  by  the  Franks.  The  county 
of  Toulouse  was  annexed  to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of 
Philippe  III.  le  Hardi ;  the  county  of  Armagnac  first  by 
Louis  aI.  and  finally  by  Henri  IV.,  and  Rouergue  finally 
by  Francois  I.  Le  Quercy  and  L'Agcnois  were  for  a  long 
time  part  of  the  English  possessions  in  France.  The  Eng- 
lish were  finally  driven  out  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

TARNOPOL  is  a  circle  in  the  eastern  part  of  Austrian 
Galicia,  bordering  on  the  Russian  government  of  Podolia. 
The  area  is  about  1400  square  miles,  and  the  population 
212,500,  of  whom  about  13,000  are  Jews.  Tne  surface 
of  the  country  is  an  undulating  plain  broken  only  by  a  few 
hills.  Tlie  forests  arc  very  extensive,  and  the  soil  in  ge- 
neral extremely  feiiile :  it  produces  com,  flax,  hemp,  to- 
bacco, garden  vegetables,  and  fruits.  *  The  fine  meaaows,' 
says  Hassel,  *■  would  enable  the  inhabitants  to  breed  great 
numbers  of  cattle,  but  it  is  only  the  breeding  of  horses 
that  is  more  considerable  than  in  the  rest  of  Gralicia ;  they 
are  of  the  true  Polish  race.  In  1817  there  were  3(5,273 
horses,  W12  oxen,  20,339  co\n^,  and  59,282  sheep.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  very  detailed  statistical  tables  for  1830 
(publisned  in  1834,  which  are  the  latest  that  we  have  seen), 
tnere  were  41,223  horses,  11,150  oxen,  26,065  cows,  and 
81,283  sheep.  There  is  no  large  river  in  the  circle  ;  the 
Podhorze  forms  the  eastern  boundary  towards  Russia,  and 
the  interior  is  watered  by  the  Sered,  the  Tryna,  the  Guila, 
and  other  small  streams. 

TARNOPOL,  the  capital  of  the  above  circle,  is  a  consi- 
derable town,  with  10,500  inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  half 
are  Jews.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Sered,  which  there 
passes  through  a  lake.  There  are  in  the  town  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  a  Oreek  church,  three  synagogues,  a  Jesuits* 
college,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  philosouhical  seminary.  In 
the  year  1820,  50  of  the  JesuiU  expelled  from  Russia  were 
allowed  to  settle  in  a  Dominican  convent  at  Tamopol. 
The  sum  of  300  florins  a  year  was  assigned  to  each,  with 
a  moderate  sum  for  the  establishment  of  the  gymnasium, 
it  being  intended  that  they  be  solely  employed  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  in  and  out  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
have  a  pretty  considerable  trade,  but  have  not  made  much 
progress  in  manufactures.  The  principal  establishments 
are  tanneries.  As  in  most  Polish  towns,  the  houses  are  of 
wood,  and  the  streets  unpaved,  where  filth  of  all  kinds  is 
suffered  to  accumulate. 

(Hassel ;  Stein  ;  Cannabich;  Mission  from  the  Church 
qfSrof/and  to  the  Jews,  lft42.) 

TARNOW,  a  circle  of  Austrian  Galicia,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Vistula,  which  separates  it  from  Poland, 
on  the  east  by  Rzeszow,  on  the  south  by  Jaslo,  on  the 
south-east  by  Sanok,  and  on  the  west  by  Bochnia.  The 
area  is  2000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  present 
must  be  at  least  240,000 ;  since,  according  to  the  statisti- 
cal tables  for  1830,  it  was  2:^,453,  of  whom  14,608  were 
Jews.  The  country  is  an  extensive  plain,  with  here  and 
there  an  inconsiderable  eminence.  The  soil  is  on  the  whole 
not  very  fertile,  in  many  parts  sandy,  and  ill-cultivated. 
The  rivers  are,  the  Vistula  on  the  nortii,theDimajec  on  the 
west,  and  the  Wisloka,  which  flows  through  the  middle  of 
the  circle.  Though  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
18  agriculture,  its  operations  are  performed  in  a  very  slovenly 
manner,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  country :  the  forests  however 
are  very  profitable,  and  there  is  no  other  circle  in  Galicia 
where  the  people  make  so  many  wooden  wares  of  various 
kinds,  pipe-staves,  &c.  There  are  no  manufactories,  pro- 
perly speaking,  except  in  the  chief  town  and  its  neigh- 
Dourhood,  but  the  country-people  manufacture  a  great 
quantity  c*  linen. 

Tar>ow,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  an  eminence  near  the  river  Hiala,  over  which  there  is  a 
handsome  wooden  bridcre  of  one  arch  of  180  feet  span, 
which  is  entirely  covered  over.  The  population  of  the 
town,  without  the  suburb,  is  2250,  of  whom  1650  are  Jews; 
with  the  suburb  the  population  is  4800.  The  houses  are 
for  the  most  part  well  built  of  brick,  two  stories  high.  Tliis 
town  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  the  seat 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  circle.  It  has  a  cathednil,  a  Fran- 
eisean  convent,  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  a  Jewish  in- 
firmary, a  military  hospital,  erected  in  1835,  and  several 
•chods.     The  inhabitanta   manufacture  linen,  damask, 


wooden-ware,  and  cabinet-work.    They  r 
neries,  and  carry  on  a  brisk  trade.   Tlie  cat 
the  monuments  of  the  princes  Janusz  vor 
the  counts  of  Tarnow-TarnosNvsky :  two  of  t 
to  70  feet  high,  and  reach  to  the  roof  of  the 
two  monuments  are  very  hiirhlv  spoken  of  i 
TARPEIAN  HOCK.     [Rome.] 
TARPORLKY.     [Chkshire.] 
TARQUINII  (TapKvvia,  or  TapKovitmt\  \ 
of  Etruria,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  riv* 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  a  lew  miles  belo\ 
Stral)o  (v.  2,  \).  3.V),  ed.  Tauclmitz  ,  the  to^ 
by  Tarcon,  one  of  the  conii)aiU()iis  of  Tyrrht 
Brzaut.,  s.  r.  TapKwia:  Viricil,  -ii/i.,  viii.  i 
I  licus,viii.  473  ;  and,  aecordini;  lo  others, 
of  Tlicssalians  and  Spinarabrians.     In  the 
Marcius,  Dernaralus  of  Corinth  is  said  to  ha 
band   of  his   count rvmen  to  Etniria,  and 
favourably  reeeived  l)y  the  Tanminieuaes; 
describes  him  :is  the  father  of  L.  Tarquiniu-H 
guiMUs.]     Whatever  may  be  thrmirlit  of  tl 
seems  clear  that  Etniria  and  Taj(^:iinii  in 
perienced  at  an  early  period  conMderable 
Greece.   Ttu-quinii  appears  to  have  became 
a  great  am',  poweiful  city,  as  is  clear  from 
it  carried  on  with  Rome,  and  from  the  inn 
which  have  recently  been  discovered ;  anc 
doubt  that  it  formed  one  of  the  tweUe  .-epn 
consisting  of  the  city  and  an  extensive  ten- 
After  the  expulbion  of  Tarquinius  Superl)>js 
B.C.  509,  the  Tarquinienses  were  the  most 
cause,  and  unsueeessfully  endeavoured  to  i 
force  of  arms.     (Liv.,  ii.  0,  &e.;     About  th 
the  Tarquinienses  airain  made  war  uj)on  thi 
ravaged  their  territory,  but  they  were  defeat 
miusandL.  Julius.   I'liis  however  did  not  d 
renewing  their  hostilities  against  Rome,  ant 
inroads  upon  her  territory.  It  \n  as  on  such  an 
year  b.c.  358,  that  a  war  broke  out  between 
which  lasted  for  several  yeai-s.     Tlie  Roniai 
campaign,  under  the  consul  C.  Fabiu*;,  wen 
and  the  Tarquinienses  made  307  Roman  sol 
all  of  whom  were  s;ierifieed  to  the  gods.     1^ 
time  ciuried  on  the  war  on  tlie  defenhive,  ^ 
mies  acquired  new  allies,  and  invaded  the  F 
as  far  as  the  Salintv,  at  the  mouth  of  the  T 
however,  in  35G  n.c,  they  were  defeated  1 
Marcius  Rutilu8,and  the  year  alter  thev  were 
C.  Sulpicius  to  lay  down  their  arm-i.  'rtie  Ro 
cruel  revenge  for  the  outraire  whieh  had  hi 
upon  their  prisoners.     Tlie  common  Tarquii 
into  the  hands  of  the  Roman>  were  all  ma.s« 
nobles  were  sent  to  Rome,  where  they  were  I 
in  the  fonim.    (Liv.,  vii.  12-19.     Sliortly  af 
nienses  sued  for  a  tniee,  wliiih  was  granted 
Tarquinii,  like  the  re^t  of  the  Etnisean  towi 
forth  neutral  in  the  wars  of  Home  with  otht 
remained  in  almost  perfect  independence  «)f  1 
after  the  expiration  ofthetrnee  tlieTarquini 
a  jK?ace  of  tne  same  duration.     At  a  later  p 
became  a  Roman  Municipinm  (Cieero,  jjrn 
Tlie  site  of  the  antient  Tarquinii  is  elearl} 
the   niins   still  extant  on  the  hill   of  Tare 
modern  town  of  Corneto.     The  place  has  in 
acquired  a  peculiar  interest  through  the  n;iii 
art  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  toi 
combs.     Tlie  first  of  these  were  opened  m  1 
was  found  in  them  was  described  uyBuonari 
covenes  have  frecpiently  been  made  there  si 
the  most  impodant  are  the  paintinirs  with  w 
of  the  catacombs  are  deeoi-ated;  but  bcMtle-i 
and  temples  with  in>crii)tions,  mosaies  and  \ 
works  of  art,  arc  found  there.  Respect inirtlu 
see  Wilcox  and  Morton,  Arcoant  nf  i^mne 
Afkirtme/its  with   Etruscan  Inscriptions  iti 
tV^*.,  in  the  Phi/nsophiciil  Tyansnrtinns  /"•//■ 
127;  Von  Stackelber'x,  Act  teste  Dcntunnh'r 
oiler  Jlandgemiiide  iius   den  IlyjKiji^den    v 
1827.  with  numerous  plates. 

TARQU7MUS.  Acconling  to  early  Ron 
family  of  the  Tarquinii  gave  two  kings  and 
Rome.  Its  origin  was  traced  to  the  town  o 
Etruria,  and  tlience  to  Greece.     Af  odera 
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rer  have  shown  that  the  Tarquinii  did  not  come  from 
ia,  but  must  originally  have  belonged  to  Latium,  and 
rom  the  earliest  times  there  existed  at  Rome  a  gens 
linia.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  373,  &c.)  We  sub- 
list  of  those  members  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquins 
)lay  a  prominent  part  in  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
:ius  Tarquinius  Friscus.  The  old  story  concerning 
rth  and  his  arrival  in  Rome  ran  thus  : — During  the 
ly  of  C}'pselus  at  Corinth,  Demaratus,  a  wealthy 
lant  who  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Bac- 
^  was  obliged  by  the  tyrant  to  quit  his  native  city, 
iled  to  Etruria,  which  he  had  often  visited  before  on 
ercantile  voyages,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Tar- 
..  Here  he  married  a  woman  of  noble  rank,  who 
lim  two  sons,  Lucumo  and  Aruns.  (Dionys.,  iii.  46 ; 
i.  34;  Polyb.,  vi.  2.)  As  an  aspiring  foreigner  could 
hope  to  satisfy  his  ambition  in  Etruria,  Lucumo, 
the  death  of  his  father  and  brother,  resolved  to 
ate  with  liis  wife  Tanaquil  and  a  numerous  band  of 
'\&  to  Rome,  where  several  strangers  had  already  ob- 
l  the  highest  honours.  He  was  confirmed  in  his 
itations  by  a  miraculous  occurrence  which  happened 
rhen  he  was  approaching  the  city,  and  by  the  mter- 
tion  of  it  by  his  wife,  who  was  well  skilled  in  augury, 
ame  Lucumo  was  favourably  received  by  King  Ancus 
ius,  and  lands  were  assigned  to  him.  To  omit  nothing 
ioart which  might  characterize  him  as  a  complete. 

he  adopted  the  name  of  Lucius  Tarquinius,  to 

absequently  the  name  Prisons  was  added  to  distin- 

uim  from  other  members  of  his  house.    His  wealth 

ience  induced  King  Ancus  to  allow  Tarquin  to 

Sui  in  all  the  affairs  of  state,  and  in  his  will  he  made 
e  guardian  of  his  children,  who  were  yet  under  age. 
us  Marcius.]  Tarauin  himself  aspired  to  become 
Df  Rome.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Ancus,  he  sent 
oung  princes  out  hunting,  and  during  their  absence 
jld  the  comitia  for  electing  a  successor  to  Ancus,  and 
teded  in  persuading  the  people  to  elect  him,  to  tlie 
ision  of  the  sons  of  Ancus,  61G  b.c. 
is  is  the  common  story  of  the  descent  of  the  fifth  king 
ome,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  came  to  Rome,  and 
nused  to  the  throne.  How  much  there  may  be  his- 
il  in  the  tradition  cannot  be  ascertained.  Thus 
1  however  appears  certain,  that  the  arrival  of  Dema- 
in  Etruria  cannot  have  been  contemporaneous  with 
yranny  of  Cypselus,  and  that,  as  stated  above,  Tar- 
us  was  not  a  foreigner,  but  belonged  to  a  Latin  gens 
ainia.  (Niebuhr,  Mist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  373,  &c.) 
Tarquinius  Priscus  distinguished  himself  during  his 
no  less  in  war  than  in  the  peaceful  administration 
estate.    His  first  war  was  against  the  Latins,  from 

0  he  took  great  spoil.  With  equal  success  he  car- 
on  war  mth  the  Sabines,  whom  he  defeated  in  two 
tbitfles,  and  from  whom  he  took  the  town  of  Colla- 
•ith  its  territory.  After  this  he  again  made  war  on 
litins,  and  after  he  had  subdued  them  and  made 
df  master  of  many  of  their  towns,  he  concluded  a 
i  i»ith  them.  During  the  intervals  between  these 
he  introduced  various  improvements  into  the  consti- 

1  of  the  state,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  articles 
\  p.  IW,  and  Senatus,  and  which  were  intended 
Ssnize  the  body  of  the  plebeians,  and  perhaps  to 

them  on  an  equality  with  the  patricians.  But  he 
onljr  partially  carrv  his  schemes  into  effect,  as  he  was 
ted  by  the  augur  Attus  Navius,  w^ho  probably  acted 
nstigation  of  the  patricians.  Alter  his  first  Latin 
iMj^uui  built  the  Circus  Maximus  for  the  exhibition 
J  public  spectacles,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
er  of  the  Roman   or  great  games  (Ludi  Magni  or 

He  also  assigned  the  ground  round  the  forum 
»     individuals,  that  they  might  there  build  porticoes 

or  transacting  business ;  and  lastly  he  is  said 

c  iuiiued  the  plan  of  enclosing  the  city  by  a  stone 

»hich  he  was  prevented  from  accomplishing  by  the 

)f  the  Sabine  war.   Alter  the  second  war  against 

*u«a,he  recurred  to  his  plan,  and  is  said  to  have  made 

weparations  for  building  the  wall ;  but  tlie  comple- 

i  it  was  reserved  for  his  successor  Scrvius  Tulmis. 

rcatest  work  at  Rome,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Tar- 

which  has  survived  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 

n:       gigantic  sewers  (cloacae)  in  the  lower  districts 

FCloaca.] 

AncuB  Marcius,  who  had  been  deprived  of 


the  throne  by  their  guardian  Tarqmn,  never  forgot  the 
injury,  and  when  they  discovered  that  it  was  his  and  Tana* 
quil's  intention  to  secure  the  succession  to  Servius  Tullius, 
they  formed  the  design  of  murderinij  Tarquin.  [Servius 
TuLLius.]  For  this  purpose  they  hired  two  sturdy  shep- 
herds, who  went  to  the  king's  palace,  and  there  con- 
ducted themselves  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  violent 
quarrel.  At  last  the  king  himself  appeared  to  settle  their 
dispute,  but  while  he  was  lis*cning  to  one  of  them,  the 
other  split  the  king  s  head  with  an  axe.  Thus  died  L, 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  in 
B.C.  578.  The  queen  kept  his  death  secret  until  the  suc- 
cession was  secured  to  Servius  Tullius.  The  assassins  were 
seized,  and  the  sons  of  Ancus  fled  to  Suessa  Pometia, 
(Livy,  i.  34-42;  Dionysius,  iii.  46-73.)  Tarquinius  Priscus 
left  two  sons,  Lucius  and  Aruns  Tarquinius. 

During  the  reign  of  this  king  Rome  appears  as  a  power- 
ful state  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  saia  to  have  been  be- 
fore him.  According  to  the  historians  this  greatness  was 
not  the  result  of  his  reign,  but  is  supposed  to  have  existed 
before  it,  and  to  have  enabled  him  to  do  what  he  did,  so 
that  this  increase  of  the  power  and  dominion  of  Rome 
must  have  taken  place  previous  to  his  reign,  although  we 
do  not  know  how  it  was  effected.  Some  traditions  men- 
tioned (Tacitus,  Annal.y  iv.  65)  that  under  Tarquinius 
Priscus  an  Etruscan  of  the  name  of  Caeles  Vibenna  came 
with  a  colony  to  Rome  and  settled  on  the  Caelian  hill, 
which  derived  its  name  from  liim. 

Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  seventh  and  last  Idng 
of  Rome,  was  the  son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  brother  of 
Aruns.  Tullia,  a  daughter  of  Servius  Tullius,  was  married 
to  the  gentle  Aruns,  and  her  sbter  to  L.  Tarquinius.  In  con- 
cert with  Lucius,  Tullia  murdered  her  own  husband  Aruns 
and  her  sister,  and  then  married  L.  Tarquinius.  Lucius 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy,  and  murdered 
his  own  father-in-law,  the  aged  Servius  Tullius.  Tarqui- 
nius, who  received  the  surname  of  the  Haughty  or  the 
T^Tant  (Superbus),  succeeded  his  father-in-law  as  king  of 
liome,  584  B.C.,  without  either  being  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple or  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hatred  of  the  very  name  of 
king  which  prevailed  at  Rome  during  the  republic,  has 
greatly  contriouted  to  exaggerate  the  cruelty  and  tyranny 
of  the  last  king,  and  thus  to  corrupt  his  history.  But  not- 
withstanding all  this,  it  is  clear  that  Tarauin  by  his  talents, 
both  as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  quickly  raised  Rome  to 
a  degree  of  power  which  it  had  never  possessed  before. 
The  first  act  attributed  to  him  after  his  accession  is  the 
death  of  all  the  senators  who  had  supported  the  reforms  of 
Servius  Tullius,  and  in  order  to  render  liis  own  person 
safe,  he  formed  an  armed  body-guard  which  always  accom- 

Eanied  him.  He  in  fact  undid  all  that  Servius  had  done : 
e  took  on  himself  the  administration  of  justice,  put  per- 
sons to  death  or  sent  them  into  exile  according  to  nis  own 
pleasure,  and  kept  the  whole  internal  and  external  adminis- 
tration in  his  own  hands,  without  either  consulting  the 
people  or  the  senate.  In  order  that  the  senate  might  sink 
into  insignificance,  he  never  filled  up  the  vacancies  which 
so  frequentlv  occurred  tlirough  his  executions,  banish- 
ments, or  tnrough  the  natural  death  of  senators.  To 
secure  himself  still  more,  he  formed  a  close  connection 
with  the  Latins,  to  one  of  whom,  Octavius  Mamilius  of 
Tusculum,  he  gave  his  own  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
influence  which  he  thus  gained  among  the  Latins  wa« 
most  visible  in  their  assemblies  on  the  Alban  Mount  by  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  which  Rome  also  had  a 
vote.  Tarquinius,  by  cunning  and  fraud,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  force  of  arms,  subdued  the  towns  of  Latium  and 
placed  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  league  (Livy,  i.  50,  &c. ; 
Dionysius,  iv.  45,  &c. ;  Cicero,  De  Re  PubL,  li.  24),  which 
was  now  also  joined  by  the  Hemicans  and  the  Volscian 
towns  of  Ecetra  and  Antium.  The  wealthy  town  of  Suessa 
Pometia  was  besieged  and  taken,  perhaps  because  it  had 
refused  to  join  the  league.  The  Latin  town  of  Gabii  ex 
perienced  a  similar  fate.  Sextus,  the  king's  youngest  son, 
went  thither  under  the  pretext  of  being  a  deserter,  and 
contrived  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Grabian  army. 
After  having  put  to  death  or  sent  into  exile  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Grabii  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  he 
treacherously  surrendered  the  town  to  him.  The  whole 
account  of  the  war  with  Grabii  bears  the  character  of  a 
fable,  and  resembles  in  many  respects  other  fabulous  stories 
of  early  Grecian  history.    The  treaty  which  was  formed 
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with  Gobii  after  its  surrender,  was  engraved  on  a  wooden 
shield,  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fidius  to 
the  time  of  Dionynius  of  Halicama5»u.s.  Tarouin  founded 
in  the  conquered  territory  of  the  Volscians  tne  two  colo- 
nies of  Siirniii  and  Circeii,  by  which  he  extended  and 
utrcnj^thened  the  power  of  Rome. 

Tarquin  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  splendour  and 
mauniticcnee.  He  built  the  eapitol,  with  the  threefold 
temple  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and  adorned  it 
with  brazen  statues  of  the  ccods  and  of  the  early  kiii^s. 
(Livy,  i.  53 ;  Diony.-ius,  iv.  59 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  A«/.,  xxxiii. 
4 :  xxxiv.  V3J)  Here  he  also  deposited  the  oracular  books 
which  he  had  purchased  from  a  Sibyl.  [SmvL.]  AHer 
the  establishment  of  the  colonies  of  Sijpiia  and  Circeii,  a 
fearful  omen  was  seen,  which  schemed  to  bode  niin  to  his 
family ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  its  import  he  sent  his  two 
sons,  Sextus  and  Aruns,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  L. 
Jiniius  Unitus,  to  Delplii.  To  the  question  as  to  which  of 
the  three  ambassadoi-s  was  to  reii^n  at  Rome,  the  P}thia 
answered :  he  who  sliould  first  kias  his  mother.  Brutus, 
who  had  always  a.v»umed  the  anpearance  of  an  idiot,  un- 
derstood the  oi-acle,  and  on  landiru;  in  Italy,  fell  down  and 
kissed  the  eiulh,  the  mother  of  all.  Tanjuin's  coffers  were 
now  exhausted  by  the  ijreat  works  that  he  had  undertaken, 
and  he  was  temjited  to  make  himself  master  of  Ardea,  a 
wealthy  town  of  tlie  Rutuli.  As  lunvever  he  did  not  succeed 
in  his  first  attack,  he  laid  sietije  to  the  town.  While  this 
wiu  iTuinLT  on,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  sons  of  Tarquin 
and  tl:eir  cousin,  (.-.  Tarqninius  Collatinus,  respectinc:  the 
virtue  Oi'  their  wives.  This  led  to  the  violation  of  tlie 
chaMe  I.ucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus.  who  lived  at  Colla- 
tia,  l)v  Sextus,  tlie  king's  eldest  son.  As  the  hitxhest  pride 
of  a  Roman  woman  at  this  time  was  her  virtue,  Lucretia 
sent  lor  her  hu>l>and,  fatlier,  and  Brutus,  and  killed  herself 
in  their  pre.-ence,  alU-r  having  cursed  the  family  of  the 
kimr,  and  implored  her  friends  to  avenge  the  mjufy  which 
she  hsid  suffered.  Brutus  inmiediately  marched  with  an 
armed  force  from  Collatia  to  Rome,  and  roused  the  ])eople 
to  avenjre  the  indignity  and  throw  oif  the  yoke  of  their 
tyrant.  Tlie  citizens  were  easily  persuaded;  they  deprived 
tne  king,  who  was  yet  in  the  camp  of  Ardea,  of  his  im- 
perium,  and  baniMied  iiim  with  his  wife  and  children 
from  Rome,  510  b.c.  Alter  these  occurrences  Tarquin 
hastened  to  Rome,  but  finding  the  ijates  of  the  city  shut 
U]>un  him,  and  leamins:  that  he  was  declared  an  exile,  he 
retired  to  Caere,  whither  he  was  followed  by  his  son  Aruns. 
His  other  son  Sextus  sought  a  refuge  at  Gabii,  but  tlie 
citizens,  rememberinjr  his  former  treachery,  put  him  to 
death.  The  simple  fact  of  the  banishment  of  King  Tar- 
quin, which  was  commemorated  at  Rome  ever}'  year  by 
a  festival  called  *The  King's  Flight*  (Regifugium  or  Fu- 
galia\  is  beyond  all  doubt  iiistorical ;  but  what  is  described 
as  its  immediate  cause,  and  its  accompanying  circumstances 
may  be  poetical  inventions. 

Tanpnn  however  did  not  give  up  the  hope  of  recovering 
what  he  had  lost.  He  first  st>nt  amhassaclors  to  Rome  to 
demand  the  suiTcmier  of  his  moveable  property.  During 
their  stay  in  the  city  the  ambassadors  formed  a  conspinicy, 
in  which  young  ]mtricians  chiefly  are  s;iid  to  have  joined 
them.  TFie  conspimtors  •.\ci*e  discovered  and  put  to  death, 
and  the  mo\e:d»le  propeiiy  of  the  royal  family  was  given 
up  to  tlie  jx'ople,  in  order  to  render  rectmciliation  im- 
possible, riie  kins:  is  siiid  to  have  found  favour  and 
protection  with  the  inhabitants  of  (.'acre  and  Tanpiinii. 
and  with  the  Vi-ientines,  and  to  have  led  the  united  fon'es 
of  these  people  airainst  the  Romans,  who  however  defeated 
their  enemies  near  the  forest  of  Arsia.  Brutus  fell  in  this 
battle  in  sinirie  combat  with  Aruns.  Tanpiin  now  sought 
and  found  as.-ii>tance  at  Clu&ium,  which  was  then  governed 
l)y  the  miirhiy  I^r  Porsenna.  [Porsrnna.J  Durinsr  the 
war  of  this  chieltain  with  Rome  Tarquin  is  entirely  lost 
sii;ht  of  in  tlic  narnitive  of  the  hi^torians:  but  alter  its 
conclusion  we  find  liiin  supported  by  the  Latins,  and 
wagin?  a  fresh  war  nirain>t  Rome  under  tlie  Ijitin  dictator 
<X*ta\ius  Maniiiius  of  Tuscuhim.  The  battle  near  lake 
Reiriliusf4*J6H.c.\  in  wliiehthe  kintrlost  his  only  «ur>'iviiig 
son.  decided  the  whole  contest.  The  account  of  the  detail 
of  this  l)attle  is  as  fabulous  as  anv  ]>art  of  the  early  historv 
of  Rome,  and  formed,  as  Niel)ufir  {»upposi>s,  the  concUuf- 
inif  part  of  the* Lay  of  theTar<|uins.*  The  aired  kintr.  now 
deprived  of  all  his  hojH's,  retired  to  Cumat*,  which  was 
then  uovemed  by  the  tyrant  Aristodemus,  where  he  died 
the  year  following,  4$X>  b  c. 


(Tivy,  ii.  19,  &c. ;  Dionysius,  vi.  2,  Sec. ;  Niebulir 
of  Rome,  i.,  p.  555,  &c.) 

Lrars  Tarquinius  Collatinvs,  the  son  of  E 
and  the  husband  of  Lucretia.  AHer  the  baTH.-^h 
the  king  he  was  elected  consul  together  with  L. 
Brutus.  But  the  people  t)e£rinning  to  suspect  t) 
might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  follow  the  example 
kinsman,  and  endanger  the  freedom  of  the  young  re] 
he  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  to  aubmit  tu  tli 
fence  of  exile,  which  was  now  pronounced  upon  the 
family  of  the  Tarquinii.     y^Livy,  i.  57,  GO  ;  ii.  2. 

T-rVRRAGCNA,  a  province  of  Spain,  bordtrring 
north  on  Catalonia,  on  the  south  on  Valencia,  and 
west  on  Aragon.  Tlic  capital,  Tarragona,  is  nitua' 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  declivity  oi  a 
tain  rising  to  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Francoli,  41"  V  N.  lat.  an  J 
£.  long.  Tarragona,  the  Roman  Tarraco,  is  one 
most  ahtient  cities  of  Spain;  as  it  is  supiMW(*d  to  ha\i 
founded  by  the  Phcenieians.  During  the  M.'Co:id 
War  it  became  a  Roman  colony  i.  Plin.,  ///♦/.  .Vu/., 
and,  subse(^uently  under  Augustus,  the  capital  a 
iiania  Citenor,  or  Taiiaconensis,  which  coiiipiised 
Ionia,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Biscay,  the  Aaturiaa,  Gai 
portion  of  Leon,  and  the  Bidearie  Islandn.  Tanavo  \i 
the  chief  city  of  one  of  the  seven  conventu>,  or  di\  ia 
the  province  for  purposes  of  administration,  ar.d  i  hii 
justice.  In  a.d.  407  it  wsts  taken  by  Eurie,  )i\:.z 
Goths,  and  levelled  with  the  earth,  llie  ^Vrab.  itdi 
in  710.  like  most  cities  on  that  coast,  and  it  rtiiijii 
their  hands  until  Raymond  IV'.,  count  of  Bari-'.!i.i;: 
it  from  them,  about  the  closy  of  the  elevenlh  ct: 
Tile  city  being  found  in  a  ver}-  ruinous  and  di!ap 
state,  Don  Bernardo,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  underTi 
rebuild  it  on  condition  that  the  pope  would  alaoh 
of  an  oath  he  had  taken,  and  not  fulfilled,  of  rcpau 
the  Holy  Land.  The  abM)lution  having  been  gxante 
archbishop  of  Toledo  destined  the  gieatest  ];ort 
revenues  of  his  see  to  the  rebuilding  of  Tamurocia.  i. 
the  War  of  Succession,  the  Em^lisli  took  i>o.>»eae4uQ  \ 
city,  which  they  intended  to  keep  and  began  to  1 
Some  of  the  outworks  and  redoubts  thrown  up  byth^ 
still  visible.  In  1810  the  French,  under  Marsha]  S 
laid  siege  to  it,  and  took  it  by  storm  on  the  29th  of 
1811,  alter  a  siege  of  se\eial  months.  Tlie  conduct 
French  commander  on  this  occasion  is  greatly  to  I 
he  not  only  justiiied,  but  e\en  encouraged,  the  pfi 
tion  of  all  Kinds  of  atrocities,  on  the  jrruund  that  he  \ 
bv  one  dreadful  example  to  terrify  the  people  and  p 
ail  further  resistance.  An  attempt  to  retake  the  cilv, 
in  June,  1813,  by  the  allied  forces  under  Genend  SL 
Murray,  failed  completely ;  for  at  the  ai)i)roach  of  S 
who  was  advancing  from  Valencia,  that  ofliLer  rais* 
siege  and  re-embarktd  his  tnw)jis  with  such  j^rtcip. 
that  he  lell  all  his  artillery  and  stores  beliind. 

Tarragona  is  tulerably  well  built,  and  the  Rjnu 
mams  render  it  interesting:.  Besides  tlie  eirciis,  wh 
now  almost  entirely  built  upon,  it  ha.^  a  •,  ery  tint  a 
theatre,  in  a  good  state  of  piesenatii»n,  and  alni^e  F 
buildinu:,  probably  a  temple,  which  the  inlialiiian*<«  ca 
palace  of  Augustus.'  Tlie  remains  of  a  splendid  aqu 
which  once  supplied  Tan-airona  with  water,  whic! 
brought  from  a  distance  of  10  miles.  affo:ii  lil 
a  i)roof  of  the  importance  of  the  city  under  the  Rl 
About  three  miles  east  of  the  city  then'  is  a  \t.'^ 
mau.st)leum,  which  the  wdgsir  call  *  El  Sepulcm  .' 
Scii)iones'  ^the  tomb  of  the  Seipios,  from  a  I'elie 
Cn.'i'us  and  Publius  St-ipio  are  buried  under  it.  » 
Moorish  domination  there  remain  no  other  tracer  t 
large  building  close  t(»  the  s<'a,  which  is  believed  tft 
been  their  arsenal.  The  cathedral  is  by  far  the  niiv.- 
resting  building  in  the  city,  and  iswell'desenin::  oJ  : 
tion  for  its  vast  dimensions  and  the  elecrance  ajid  \.\\ 
its  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  erected  in  the  y*.  :u- 
but  has  since  been  greatly  added  to.  Tlie  chapel  nt 
'lliecla,  which  is  entiri'ly  built  of  rich  martdes  and  ja 
is  one  of  the  richest  anil  most  tastefully  decora- ed  i 
church.  The  gieat  altarpiece  too  i**  much  adiniri 
its  excjuisite  carvings,  executed  by  a  native  artist  i:; 
Tarnijrona  is  the  s<'e  of  an  archbishop,  who  onee  d,»: 
with  that  of  Toledo  the  primacy  of  Spain.  Dunn; 
Moorish  domination,  several  provincial  and  genirt!  • 
cils  were  held  there.  At  the  first,  which  took  piece  ii 
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Fidained  Uuit  the  Sabbath  should  comroence  on 

-uisht.    The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Taira- 
well  cultivated,  and  yields  com,  wine,  oil,  and 
I  great  abundance,    llie  principal  manufacturea 
I,  coarse  cotton-Roods,  hats,  and  cutlery,  which  a 
1  to  all  parts  of  Spain,  and  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 
WISH  CttTtfTTl)  »a  »  pl»ce  mentioned  in  the  Old 
nt,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  commei 
Hebrews  and    Phoenicians.      In  Gen.,  \.  4,  t 
cuis  among-  the  sons  of  Javan,  who  are  suppOE 
peopled  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.     (Compare 
L.  10;    /wtoA,  invi,  19.)     In  other  passages  it  is 
ed  as  sending  to  T>Te  silTer,  iron,  tin,  and  lead 
,  xxrii.  12 ;  Jerem.,  x.  9) ;  and  from  Isaiah,  XKiii. 
!  have  inferred  that  it  was  subject  to  the  Phce- 
The  prophet  Jonah,  attempting  to  avoid  his 
to  Nineveh,  fled  from  Joppa  m  a  ship  bound  to 
.    (Jonah,  i.  3 ;  iv.  2.)    In  several  passatjes  of  the 
hips  of  Tarshish '  are  spoken  of,  especially  in  con- 
irith  Tyre  ;   and  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
uc  onlv  describes  a  species  of  large  ship,  such  as 
ed  in  the  trade  with  Tarshish,  just  as  we  speak  of 
en." 

a  comparison  ol  the  above  passages,  the  majority 
.  have  concluded  that  Tarshish  must  be  soucht  for 
eslern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  outside 
ts ;  and  it  has  been  generally  identified  with  the 
an  emporium  of  Tartessus  in  Spain,  a  place  which 


■-  uiundant  proofs  that  the  PhcEiiicians  had  esta- 
m  extensive  commereial  intercourse  with  Spain 
evly  period. 

■re  is  a  considerable  difliculty  about  the  position 

.    The  antient  geographers  place  it,  some 

uui  ui  the  river  Baetis  (Guadalquivir),  the  most 

ii>me  of  which  river  they  state  to  nave  been  also 

t;  while  others  identify  it  with  the  cityofCalpe, 

on.  near  Mount  Calpe,  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

ir.  IK;   Strabo,   p.  140,  148-151 ;    Mela.  iii.  6; 

1;  Fansau.,  vi.  I'J;  Steph.  Byzant.,  v.  Tapnjffiric.) 

est  way  to  explain  and  reconcile  these  statements 

1  otber,and  with  the  biblical  accounts  respecting 

seems  to  be  by  taking  the  latter  as  the  name  not 

le  place,  but  of  the  whole  country  in  the  neigh- 

1  of  Gibraltar.    In  this  district  there  may  have 

than  one  city  bearing  a  name  like  Tartessus. 

survives  in  various  forms  in  the  names  of  the 

■-",  of  the  neighbouring  city  Calpe,  Carpe,  or 

'  it  is  written  in  all  these  ways),  and  of  the 

«tant.    This  statement  will  be  more  clearly 

w4  dfter  a  reference  to  the  articles  on  the  letters 

1 T.      In  confirmation  o!'  this  view,  Strabo  states 

wnntry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calpe  was  called 

rting  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  cor^oint  men- 
^nnish  and  Ophir  in  the  book  of  Chronicles,  see 

tlUS,  Slorr's  name  for  a  genus  of  Quadrcmana. 

k  Character. — Head  rounded ;  muzzle  short ; 
y  large;  posterior  limbs  very  much  elongated, 
:  tarsus  thrice  as  long  as  the  metatarsus.    Tail 
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I  formula:— 


■■'un' 


pie,  Tartius  Baneanus. 

mtion. — Dr.  Horsfield  remarks,  that  although  the 
5om  Banca  agrees  in  the  essential  points  with  the 
snes  of  this  singular  genus  which  have  hitherto 
covered,  it  has  no  intermediate  front  teeth,  and 
aior  tooth  on  each  side  is,  compared  with  the 
■ecies,  very  minute.    Counting  (with  Desmarest) 

e  tooth  on  ea«h  side,  above  and  beneath,  it  lias, 
iloisfield,  only  five  grinders  in  each  jaw. 
iiead,'  continues  Dr.  Horsfield,  '  in  proportion  to 
of  the  body,  is  large  ;  the  arch  of  the  forehead 

,  and  the  occiput  is  regularly  spheroidal.  The 
./  of  disposition  and  excessive  size  of  the  eyes  is 
dlknctawtic  ia  this  as  in  other  species.    The 


um,  or  extremity  of  the  ftice,  is  short  and  obtuse  p 
lose  is  slightly  rounded,  almost  flat  above  ;  and  the 
nostrils,  as  usual  in  this  genus,  are  pierced  lateral!)^.  Th« 
ears,  which  from  their  erect  position  and  their  projection, 
beyond  the  cranium  give  a  peculiar  distinctive  character- 
and  appearance  to  the  other  species,  in  our  animal  are 
disposed  horizontally,  and  instead  of  rising  up  towards 
the  crown  of  the  head,  inchne  backmards  and  extend  but 
little  from  its  sides;  tile  lobes,  as  usual,  are  ven-  thin,. 
membranous,  semilransparent,  thinly  beset  with  delicate 
hairs;  several  tufts  of  longer  hairs  arise  from  the  base, 
where  the  interior  membi  anaceous  lobules  are  discovered,- 
but  in  our  specimen  too  much  contracted  to  admit  of  a 
detailed  description.  The  neck  is  very  short,  and  the  in- 
terior extremities  have  the  same  proportion  to  the  body  as. 
1  the  other  species.  The  hands  are  externally  covered 
ith  a  very  soft  down;  internally  they  are  naked,  and 
rovided  with  several  rather  prominent  protuberances, 
hich,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fischer,  are  calcu- 
lated to  assist  tlie  animal  in  cUmhing.  The  fingers  are- 
dee  ply  divided  and  very  delicate;  those  of  the  hands  have 
Srojiortion,  one  to  the  other,  as  they  have  in- 
e  feet  they  are  more  leitBrthened  and  slender;: 
the  third  finger  is  longer  than  the  middle  finger,  and  Iho- 
thumb  is  proportionally  short.  In  all  the  third  phalanx  is- 
somewhat  thickened,  and  surrounded  by  a  projecting' 
orbicular  border,  wliich,  in  the  thumb  paiticularly,  con-- 
stitutes  a  delicate  ball,  supporting  the  nail.  The  nails  of 
all  the  fingers  of  the  liand,  as  well  as  of  the  thumb  and. 
the  third  and  fourth  finger  of  the  feet,  are  triangular,  and. 
represent  a  delicate  compressed  scale  :  on  the  index  and 
middle  fingerofthe  feel  they  are  erect,  sharp,  compressed,, 
slightly  curved,  and  not  inaptly  compared  by  Mi.  Fischer 
to  the  thorns  of  a  rose-bush,  constituting  one  of  the  essen- 
tial characters  of  lliis  senus.  Tlie  body  is  handsomely 
formed,  and,  as  in  the  other  species,  somewhat  contracted 
towards  the  pelvis;  the  lower  extremities  also  have  in 
general  a  similar  character,  but  the  tarsus  has  less  of  the. 
extravagant  length  which  is  common  to  th«  other  Tartii.. 
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The  tail  hu  nearlf  the  Unfflh  of  the  bodjr  and  head  taken 
tof;ether ;  it  ii  Bomewhat  tliicher  at  the  base,  nearly  naked 
two-thirds  of  its  tenffth,  but  covered  towards  the  exlre- 
mity  with  a  »ott  down,  nhich  forma,  near  the  tip,  a  yery 
obscure  tuft.  The  fur  ia  remarkably  soft  to  tlie  toueh ;  it 
in  eomposfd  of  a  thick  and  very  dclitate  wool,  whith  en- 
velopes Iho  body,  head,  and  extremities,  forming  a  coal  of 
an  unequal  surface,  from  which  irregular  strapglin)^  hairs 
project ;  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  at  the  hands  of  both 
extremities,  it  tertninates  abruptly  in  the  fonn  of  a  ring. 
Hie  general  colour  is  brown,  inclining  to  grey ;  on  the 
br(-a«t,  alwiomcn,  and  interior  of  the  extremities  it  is  Rrcy, 
inclinincr  lo  whitish :  a  rufous  tint  is  sparinp:ly  dispersed 
over  the  upper  parts,  which  shows  itself  most  on  the  head 
and  ciitreiuities :  the  naked  parts  of  the  tail  near  the  root 
are  considerably  darker  than  the  extremity.*    (Zoological 

iocaliii/.—Th.  Horafield  obtained  this  animal  in  Banca, 
near  Jeboos,  one  of  the  mining  districts,  where,  he  say^, 
it  inhabits  the  extensive  forests  in  the  vicinity. 
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urlved  at  Tarsus  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  I 

by  the  Persians.  In  later  times  the  inhabiianti, 
parly  of  Julius  Cssar.  in  honour  of  whom  thej 
name  Juliopolis ;  they  were  in  consequence  le 
nished  bv  Cassius,  and  rewarded  afler^Tards  b; 
who  made  Tarsus  a  free  city.  (Dion,  47.^12 
Hamb.,  17i>0.)  Tarsus  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
whose  tutor  Athenodonis,  a  Stoic,  wan  a  nati' 
place,  and  persuaded  the  emperor  to  relet 
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taxation. 


in,  Atacrob.,  21, 


Tuiliu  BuaiDi.    (HoA) 

M.  F.  Cuvier  remarks  that  the  dentition  of  the  Tanier 
approximates  the  animal  more  to  the  Galeopilheci.  and 
even  to  the  bal^  tlian  to  the  Quadrumana.  The  bones  of 
this  genus  aie  well  represented  in  the  excellent  Ottio- 
gnijihie  of  M.  de  Ulainville. 

TARSUS,  now  TERS(X)S,  a  town  on  the  Cydnus,  situ- 
ated in  Itshili,  a  division  of  Caraman,  and  formerly  one  of 
the  chief  towns  of  Cihcia.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  dutant 
fromthcsen,andiain37*N.lat.and34°60'E.  long.  Tlie 
traditions  about  its  ongin  are  varioua.  It  has  been  sup- 
IXMcd  to  be  the  Tamhish  of  Scripture,  but  neither  Bocliart 
nor  Vincent  (Commercfof  fhe  Ancienti)  countenances  litis 
conjecture.  Stephanus  Bvzantinus  {v.  Ta^a6t)  says  it 
was  founded  by  Snrdanapalus  (see  the  inscnption  on  the 
tomb  of  that  monarch,  Strabo,  ti72,  ed.  Casaub.).  Amraia- 
nus,  I.  xiv.,  c.  2«,  and  Solinvis,  Polyhiit..  c.  xh..  assert 
that  PervtuH  was  the  founder  (l.ucan,  iii.  223>,  and  the 
name  Tai>ius  has  been  derived  from  the  fable  that 
his  hone  Pegasus  lost  a  hoof  (Tapo^^)  there.  (Dionys. 
I'wiecet.,  WiH,  ct  scij.,  and  for  other  fancifid  derivations 
Kee  Stephanos  Byz.)  Strabo  relates  that  it  was  a  settle- 
ment niade  by  (hose  who  accompanied  Triplolemus  from 
An»09  in  his  quest  of  lo  (p.  750.  ed.  (;aHaub.).  The  first 
historical  notice  of  Taisna  alter  this  is  in  Xenophon,  Anab., 
i.  2\  who  describes  Tarsus  as  a  great  and  flourishing  city 
when  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  younger  Cyrus, 
who  nllerwards  coneludKl  a  treaty  with  Syennesis,  king  of 
Cilieia,  who  had  his  palace  there. 

Vr'e  learn  from  Ciutiiia  (iii.  4),  that  Aiexauder  the  Oieat 


old  age,  expelled  a 
which  was  Uoelhus,  an  unprincipled  domagoga> 
modelled  the  constitution.  (See  Stralm,  jj.  »)74, 
some  curious  details.)  He  was  sutcewled  in  hi 
ment  hy  Nestor,  an  Academician. 

Tarsus  continued  to  flourish  under  the  emperc 
whom  it  assumed  the  scvcnil  titles — Iladriana, 
diana,  Antoninniioiis,  Macriniana,  Alexaudriana 
drinopolis.  and  finally,  in  the  lime  of  Valerian. : 
Sevenana,  Antoniniana.  (Eekhcl,  liori.  I'rl.,  1 
SUB.')  The  Tarsians,  according;  to  Strabo,  ex 
quickness  of  repartee  and  every  kind  of  ready 
their  schools  of  philosophy  were  not  less  celebn 
those  of  Athena  and  Alexandria.  The  cluef  ai 
Stoics  were  the  two  Athenodori ;  among  the  . 
cians.  Nestor.  Athensuus  ^v.,  215,  ed.  Casaub.) 
Lysias.  an  Epicurean,  who  was  tyTant  of  Tarsui 
time.  The  coins  of  tliis  city  inform  us  of  its  relal 
Cilicia  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  IJle  ini 
KOmox  KIAIKIAS,  on  a  decnstyle  temple;  KOIt 
TPIUN  EnAPXIQN.  referring  to  the  games  coram 
tlu'ec  provinces  of  Isauria,  Caria,  and  Lycaonta. 
found  m  Mionnet,  Itecui-U  dfii  Mnluillir,  iii.  li 
a  metropolis  appears  irom  an  in^^cription  on  a  c 
TPonOAEQS  TYXll,  and  from  the  testimony  « 
and  Apuiaii's  statement  Ili:tt  it  was  a  free  city  iac 
by  the  title  GABVokpa.  Ni.  PauUva^  ana1i>( 
iAcls,  xvi.  a? ;  iiiid  xxii.  ■S>--2».  ■  Other  inte 
and  inscriptions  uiciir  on  the  coins  of  Tari-itk. 
of  Septimins  Scvcvvis  iIutc  i^  ilEBHPHIA  OA: 
NEIKIA,  recoi-ding  liis  victory  ovvr  I'esceniiiiu 
Cilieia.  Jupiter  Niecphorus,  Apiillu.  llercule*  • 
several  of  his  labours,  Pciseus  with  the  harpa,a4i 
types,  and  conliiiii  the  tciitiniunv  of  IHon  Ct 
{Ora/.,  33. 201,  who  mentions  these  among  the . 
of  the  place. 

ITie  iigure  of  Triptolemiis,  the  reputed  foui 

occurs ;  and  the  name  BOHOOY,  leltmng  perha] 

demagogue  of  that  name.    The  imperial  series  e 

low  as  Galhenus,  and  contains  some  silver  coiiu 

of  the  great  wealth  and  importance  of  Tarsui 

S^ecdemus  of  Hierocles,  Tnn<ui>  is  placed  in  the  1 

Cilieim   I'lima.and  stUed   Metropolis;  Constan 

'rogennetus  ilih.  ii.,  I%"w.  13|  places  it  in  tt 

Seleuceia,and  adds,  tliat  it  uas  an  important  oi 

the  Arabs.     It  had  been  seized  by  Iheiu  dunnc  t 

times  of  their  empire,  and  had  been  struuEcly  n>r 

Ilanm  ol  Ilai^hid,  whose  son  and  snccesBor  Ai 

s  buried  there,  a.d.  833.  It  was  recovered  by  1 

I'hocas,  the  successor  of  C'on>tnnline  I\jrp 

us.  after  a  great  resistance.  (Lei>I>iacon.,iv.3, 

Haukal,  an  Oriental  geographer,  nlio  wrote  in  t 

entur)-,  thus  dcseribi's   it:  — -Tarvous  is   a   con 

own,  with  a  double  wall  of  stone.    The  inliabtt 

aliant  men,  horsemen,  and  fond  of  warlike  achie 

t  is  a  strong  and  plcai^nt  place.     From  it  to  thi 

of  Koum  nre  mam'  hills  and  mountains  of  dlfficul 

They  say  that  inTarsoiis  there  are  abo\eathoiLsar 

men;  and  in  all  the  chief  eities  of  Islam,  such  ar 

and  Kimian,  and  Pars.  andKhuzistan. and  Irak. an 

and  Egjpt,  there  are  inns,  or  public  places,  appo 

the  people  of  this  town."   (OuseU-y's  Translation. 

Tarsus  was.anervtHi'ds  retaken  by  the  Arabs,  bt 

WTested  from  them  by  the  Cnisaders,  under  the  c 

of  Tancred,  the  nephew  of  Boemond.   nho  resif 

ique»t  to  BaUlniu,  aflcnvards  count  of  Kdessa. 
de  Nogeul,  llUloire  ile  t.t  Pnmierc  Ctom.j*. 
Guizot.  Mem.  relal.  d  I'Hisl.  lit  France,  ix.  \X 
Tj're  describes  it  at  this  lime  as  a  metropolis  ol 
with  suffragan  towns,  and  a  population  of  Gr« 
Armenians,  much  oppreiiiied  by  the  Arab*.  Alb« 
i^>  tba*  it  was  populous,  uid  tf«U  fortified. 
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centniy  Benjamin  of  Tudela  speaks  of  it  as  the 
the  Greek  empire  (i.  58,  Asher's  translat.)  ;  and  in 
eenth,  during  the  caliphate  of  Mosta^em,  tlie  Arabs 
?d  to  recover  Tarsus,  but  failed.  (Abulpharagius, 
Ni.  Pococke,  Oxon.,  1C73.)  It  was  finally  taken 
unmed  II.,  in  1458.  (Von  Hammer's  Geschichte 
jftischen  Reiches,  ii.  35.) 

€w  remains  of  the  antient  city  of  Tarsus  exist :  at 
i-west  end  of  the  antient  town  is  part  of  an  old 
,  and  near  it  a  very  large  mound,  apparently  arti- 
th  a  flat  top,  from  which  is  an  extensive  view 
djacent  plain  :  on  an  eminence  to  the  south-west 
ams  of  a  spacious  circular  edifice,  probably  the 
jm.  Lucas,  who  visited  it  in  1704,  only  noticed 
ription,  which  he  gives  (i.  271-2,  Amster.,  1714). 

probable  situation  of  the  tomb  of  Julian,  see 
Irestern  Asia^  88,  &c.  On  a  rock  three  or  four 
fi^ra  Tarsus  is  a  fortress,  called  the  Castle  of 
Kazalu,  the  port  of  Tarsus,  is  now  about  twelve 
tant,  and  is  closed  up  by  a  sand-bar.  (Beaufort's 
f  Caramania,  276.)  The  population  of  Tai-sus  is 
100,   chiefly  Greeks    and  Ajmenian    Christians, 

by  a  Moosellim :  its  site  is   unhealthy.     For 
aformation,  see  Michaud  and  Poujoulat's  Corre" 
fi  d^Orient,  vii.,  146. 
A'GLIA,  NICHOLAS,  a  learned  Italian  mathe- 

who  was  born  at  Brescia  about  the  beginning  of 
mth  century.  When  he  was  six  years  of  age  his 
ho  followed  the  humble  occupation  of  a  messen- 
rrier,  died,  leaving  him  in  indigent  circumstances, 
3ut  education.  Even  his  family  name  is  unknown, 

which  he  bore  (designating  one  who  stammers) 
n  him  in  derision  by  his  young  companions  in 
nee  of  an  impediment  in  his  speech  arisins:  from 

which  he  received  on  his  lips  from  a  soldier, 
»  French  aimy  under  Gaston  de  Foix  relieved 
1  1512. 

30unt  has  been  transmitted  of  the  means  by  \n Inch 
lobtained  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  science, 
>  probable  that  he  owed  but  little  to  a  preceptor. 

exertions,  aided  only  bv  a  mind  endowed  with 
T  of  readily  comprehending  the  processes  of  ma- 
ul investigation,  enabled  him  at  length  to  attain 
i^  rank  among  the  ffcomcters  of  his  time.  Having 
veral  years  as  a  teacher  at  Verona  and  Vicenza, 
>pointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Brescia,  and 
le  removed  to  Venice,  where  he  held  the  like 
lis  deatli,  which  took  place  in  1557. 
ia  \\To\e  on  military  engineering  and  on  natural 
y,  but  it  is  on  his  talents  as  an  algebraist  that  his 
icipally  rests.     In  that  age  it  was  the  custom  for 

sians  to  send  difficult  propositions  to  each  other 
jii,  as  trials  of  skill ;  and  in  the  work  entitled 
id  Inventioni  Diverse,'  which  Tartaglia  published 
here  are  contained  some  interesting  accounts  of 
distances  connected  with  the  algebraic  questions 

had  received  and  answered.  Among  these  are 
igations  relating  to  equations  of  the  third  degree ; 
olutions  of  two  cases,  in  wliich  both  the  second 

powers  of  the  unknown  q^uantity  are  involved, 
1  to  have  been  discovered  m  1530,  on  the  occa- 
|uestion  proposed  by  a  person  who  kept  a  school 
, :  Tartaglia  states  also  that,  in  the  year  1535,  he 

the  solutions  of  two  equations,  in  which  the  first 

powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  enter  without 
id,  while  preparing  himself  for  a  public  contest 
mia  Maria  Fiore,  who  then  resided  at  Venice, 
had  challenged  him  to  a  competition,  in  which 
to  solve  as  many  as  he  could  of  thirty  questions 
»posed  by  the  other.  It  is  added  that  Tai-taglia, 
UTS,  ans'wered  all  those  of  his  opponent  without 
one  solution  from  the  latter  in  return. 

Cardan,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  disco- 
lartaglia,  applied  to  the  latter  for  the  solution  of 
lestions  which  he  proposed,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
om  him  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  which  he 

in  obtaining  the  roots  of  equations  of  the  kmd 
loned.  The  application  was  made  at  first  through 
er,  and  afterwards  by  letter ;  but  Tartaglia,  who, 
fisesbion  of  his  secret,  enjoyed  great  advantages 
ither  mathematicians  of  the  time  in  resolving  the 
which  were  proposed  to  him,  declined  making 
lication  by  wiiich  his  method  might  become 
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publicly  known.  Though  disappointed  in  these  attempts, 
Cardan  soon  afterwards  succeeded,  by  a  promise  of  intro* 
ducing  him  to  an  Italian  nobleman,  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  great  patron  of  learned  men,  in  inducing 
Tartaglia  to  make  a  visit  to  himself  at  Milan  :  the  latter, 
while  there,  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  host,  and  hav- 
ing exacted  a  promise  of  inviolable  secrecy,  gave  him  a 
key  to  the  rule  which  he  had  discovered.  Cardan  imme- 
diately found  jiimself  embarrassed  with  what  is  called  the 

iiTeducible  case,  in  which  the  expression  2Q*~5J?P*  [I*** 

REDUCIBLE  Cask],  entering  into  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  under  the  sign  of  the  sauare  root,  is  negative, 
and  he  applied  to  Tartaglia  on  the  subject:  the  latter 
however  declined  giving  a  direct  answer  to  his  inquiry, 
being  himself  unable  to  conquer  the  difficulty ;  in  fact  the 
solution  of  the  equation  in  this  case  is  even  now  usudly 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  trigonometrical  functions. 

In  the  work  of  Tartaglia  above  mentioned  there  is  an 
account  given  of  a  dialogue  which  took  place  in  1541  be- 
tween himself  and  a  Mr.  Richard  Wentworth,  who  then 
resided  at  Venice,  and  to  whom  it  appears  that  Tartaglia 
had  given  lessons  in  mathematics.  On  being  pressed  by 
that  gentleman  to  give  him  the  rules  for  the  solution  of 
equations  containing  the  second  and  third  powers  of  the 
unknown  quantity,  the  Italian  mathematician  declined 
doing  so,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  about  to  compose  a  work 
on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  in  which  the  ndes,  he  said, 
were  to  appear. 

In  1545  Cardan  published  hiswx)rk  entitled  *Ars  Magna,' 
and,  in  direct  violation  of  his  solemn  promise,  gave  in  it  the 
rule  for  tlie  solution  of  the  cubic  equation  containing  the 
first  and  third  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity.  He  does 
not  assert  that  he  is  the  discoverer  of  the  rule,  out  observes 
that  it  was  first  found  out  about  30  years  previously  by 
Scipio  Ferreus,  of  Bologna;  and  adds  that  it  had  since 
that  time  been  independently  discovered  by  Tartaglia.  The 
publication  of  this  work  produced,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  most  animated  remonstrances  from  the  man  who  thus 
felt  himself  seriously  injured  and  aggrieved :  Tartagha  how- 
ever revenged  himself  in  no  other  way  than  by  sending 
challenges  to  Cardan  and  his  discii)le  LewisFcrrari,  tohold 
with  him  a  disjnitation  on  mathematical  subjects,by  whioh 
the  public  might  be  judges  of  their  several  merits.  Tlie 
discussion  actually  took  place  in  1549,  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maiia,  in  Milan,  between  Tartaglia  and  Feiraii;  but  during 
the  sitting,  on  the  former  pointing  out  an  error  which  had 
been  committed  by  Cardan  in  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
the  people,  who  appear  to  have  taken  the  side  of  their 
townsman,  excited  a  tiunult,  and  the  assembly  broke  up 
without  coming  to  a  decision.  Tartaglia  has  received  no 
more  justice  from  posterity  than  he  experienced  from  his 
cotemporaries,  and  the  formula  for  the  value  of  the  un- 
known quantity  in  such  equations  is  still  designated  Car- 
dan's rule.  It  must  be  admitted  however  that  Cardan  was 
the  first  who  published  its  demonsUation. 

The  works  of  Tai-taglia,  all  of  which  were  published  at 
Venice,  ace — *Nuova  Scienza ;  cio^  Invenzione  nuovamente 
trovata,  utile  per  ciascuno  speculativo  Matematico  Bom- 
bardiero,'  &c.,  1537 :  this  is  a  treatise  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  gunnery,  and  it  was  translated  into  English  in 
1588.  *Euclide,  difigentemente  rassettato,'&c.,  1543:  this 
is  said  to  be  the  first  Italian  translation  of  Euclid.  '  Archi- 
medes Opera  emendata,'  &c.,  1543.  *Quesiti  ed  Invenzioni 
Diverse,'  1550 :  this  is  the  work  above  mentioned,  and  it  is 
dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England:  it  contains  the  an- 
swers to  questions  which  had  been  proposed  to  Tartaglia 
concerning  mechanics  and  hydrostatics;  and  to  one. of  the 
books  there  is  a  siipplement  concerning  the  art.  of  fortify 
inz  places.  *  La  Travagliata  Invenzione,  ossia,  Regola  per 
solievare  ogni  aff'ondata  Nave,'  &c.,  1551 ;  *Ragionamenti 
sopra  la  Travagliata  Invenzione,'  1551;  'Greneral  Tiattato 
de'Numeri  e  Misure,' 1556-1560 ;  *Trattato  di  Aritmetica,' 
1556;  *Descrizione  deir  ArtifiziosaMacchina  fatta  per  ca- 
vare  il  Galeone,'  1560 ;  *  Arcliimedis  de  Insidentibus  AquaR 
Libri  duo,*  1565;  *Jordani  Opusculum  de  Ponderositate,' 
1565.  A  collection  of  his  principal  works  was  published 
in  1606. 

TARTAN.     [Weaving.] 

TARTAR.     [Potassium.] 

TARTARIC  ACID.    This  acid  was  first  obtained  in  a 
separate  state  byScheele;  it  exists  in  several  vegetable 
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products,  but  principally  in  bi-tartrate  of  potash,  which 
IS  usually  called  cream  qf  tartar ^  a  salt  whicii  is  deposited 
from  wine. 

The  tartaric  acid  of  this  salt  is  obtained  first  by  convert- 
ing the  excess  of  it,  one  half  of  it,  into  tartrate  of  lime  by 
the  addition  of  chalk,  and  the  other  half  into  the  .same  salt 
by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium  ;  the  resulting^  tartrate  of 
lime  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  sulphate 
of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  the  solution  of  tartaric  acici  tluis 
obtained  by  single  elective  affinity  and  decomposition 
is  evaporated,  and  cr}*stals  of  the  acid  are  deposited  on 
cooling. 

The  properties  of  tartaric  acid  are,  that  it  is  colourless, 
hiodorous,  and  very  sour  to  the  taste ;  it  occurs  in  crystals 
of  a  considerable  size,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism :  it  suffers  no  change  by  exposure 
to  the  air :  water  at  GO^  dissolves  about  one  fifth  of  its 
weight,  and  at  212^  twice  its  weight ;  the  solution  acts 
strongly  on  vegetable  blue  colours,  turning  them  red,  and 
it  becomes  mouldy  and  decomposes  when  long  kept ; 
alcohol  dissolves  it,  but  more  sparingly  than  water.  The 
crystals,  when  heated  a  little  above  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  melt  into  a  liquid,  which  boils  at  250°,  leaving  on 
cooling  a  semi-transparent  mass,  which  is  rather  deliques- 
cent ;  if  it  be  more  strongly  heated  in  a  retort,  tartaric  acid 
is  decomposed,  and  converted  into  pyrotartaric  acid,  ac- 
companied with  some  other  products.  When  very  strongly 
heated  in  the  air,  a  coaly  mass  is  procured,  which  is  even- 
tually dissipated.  Sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  and  decom- 
poses tartaric  acid,  with  the  production  of  acetic  acid ;  by 
means  of  nitric  acid  it  also  suffers  decomposition,  and  a 
portion  of  its  carbon,  by  acquiring  oxygen  from  the  de- 
composed nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid. 

Solution  of  tartaric  acid  acts  with  facility  upon  those 
metals  wliich  decompose  water,  as  iron  and  zinc ;  it  com- 
bines readily  with  alkahs,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides  ;  and 
these  salts  are  called  tartrates.  For  an  account  of  the 
more  important  of  these  we  refer  to  the  respective  bases. 
Tartaric  acid  has  a  remarkable  disposition  to  form  double 
salts,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  remarkable  of  which 
\B  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  which  has  long  been 
employed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Rochelle  Salts. 

Tartaric  acid  free  from  water,  in  which  state  it  may  be 
obtained  by  exposure  to  a  heat  of  302°  in  an  oil-bath  for 
some  time,  consists  of 

Two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  2  or    3* 

Four  equivalents  of  carbon    .        24  „  36*4 
Five  equivalents  of  oxygen  .        40  „  60*6 

Equivalent         .         •        66      100- 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
In  the  crj'stallized  state  it  consists  of — 

One  equivalent  of  anhydrous  acid    66  or  88 
One  equivalent  of  water  .  9  „   12 

Equivalent  ...        75      100 
By  the  action  of  heat,  so  as  partially  to  decompose  it, 
taiiaiic  acid  is  converted  into  tartrelic  acid  and  tartralic 
acid,  which  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
description. 

Tartaric  ai'id  is  largely  employed  as  a  discharge  in 
calico-prill  tine,  and  for  making  what  are  called  sodaic 
jjowdcrs,  which  are  extemporaneous  imitations  of  soda- 
water. 

TAUTARIC  ACTD  is  entirely  confined  to  the  vegetable 
kinjxdom,  and  is  found  free  or  uncombined  in  tamarinds,  in 
the  unrine  triape,  and  in  pepper;  and  in  combination  in 
tnniarinds,  ripe  firmpes,irooseberries, mulberries,  stpiilKdan- 
di'Hon,  chenopodinm  vulvaria,  in  various  species  of  pines, 
jiiul  a.s  tartrate  of  lime  in  the  fmit  of  the  Rhus  typhina. 
For  medical  pin  poses  it  should  be  remarkably  pure,  when 
it  is  without  odour,  but  makes  a  powerful  acid  impression 
on  the  onrans  of  taste.  In  small  doses,  properly  diluted,  it 
acts  as  a  refrigerant,  and  is  of  much  value  in  fevers,  par- 
ticularly mucous,  and  in  hiliar>' remittents.  It  excites  the 
apj)etite  of  persons  in  whom'the  stomach  is  in  a  healthy 
condition;  and  those  who,  by  long  indulgence  in  stimu- 
lating fotul  and  drinks,  expeiience  loss  of  appetite,  painful 
diu'cstion,  constipation,  with  a  yellow  ancf  altered^coun- 
tenaiice,  and  diminished  muscular  power,  find  in  tartaric 
acid  a  remetly  of  hingular  power,  tor  this  state  of  system 
a  few  crystals  should  be  dissolved  in  two  small  tumblers, 
and  drank  in  the  nioniing  fasting,  an  hour  intervening  be-  | 


tween  the  tumblers.  A  few  grains  arc  suffic 
tumbler,  as  when  made  too  strong  it  excites 
lowed  by  purging.  Occasionally  it  disturbs 
system  in  a  distressing  way,  so  that  patiei 
continue  its  use.  This  plan  has  in  many 
claimed  individuals  addicted  to  habitual  inl 
which  they  have  recourse  to  relieve  a  i>ain 
sinking  and  craving  of  the  stomach,  which 
removed  by  the  acid  draught.  This  is  also  u 
attack  of  iielirivm  tremens. 

Tartaric  acid  enters  the  circulation,  and  ( 
through  the  whole  body,  and  may  be  reeoj 
urine,  generally  in  combination,  ot\en  with  li 
acid  is  much  used  to  decompose  alkaline  ca 
form  effer\-escing  draughts,  the  employment 
quires  caution.     [Antacids.] 

TARTARS,  or,  more  correctly,  TATARS 
Kiptshak).     The  name  Tatars  once  desiiirn 
number  of  different  nations  in  Middle  ^Vsia 
Europe,  which,  according  to  general  opinion 
common  origin.     Careful  research  however  i 
tory,  language,  and  ethnographical  relation 
that  the  name  of  Tatars  never  designated  ai 
race,  although  it  was  at  first  restricted  to  c 
among  which  there  was  no  difference  of  race, 
ever  gradually  become  a  collective  name,  uni 
comprehendeid  different  nations  of  Mongol, 
even  Finnish  origin.   The  numerous  errors  an( 
cable  confusion  in  the  earlier  historians  who 
on  this  subject  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  g< 
the  historical  origin  of  the  name  of  Tatars. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
Chinese  knew  a  people  called  Tata,  who  liv< 
and  south-east  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  to  war 
part  of  the  river  Amur.  They  were  also  c 
the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  Tatar,  and  they 
identical  with  theTaidjod  of  the  Mongol  histc 
Setsen.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centur}th 
divided  into  three  tribes,  the  White,  the  \Vild,i 
or  Water  Tatars,  the  last  of  w  hich  lived  abou 
of  the  Amur,  and  were  subject  to  the  White,! 
(Vessugay),  the  father  of  Genghis  Khan,  a  i 
Water  Tatars,  subdued  the  White  Tatars,  in  t 
the  twelfth  centur)'.  He  then  united  the  Wil 
other  tribes  of  his  nice ;  and  his  hon  Genghis  1 
these  warlike  nations,  the  cfeneral  name  of  wl 
have  been  Bede,  the  name  of  K<'>ke-Mongoh 
Blue  Bold,  or  the  Celestial  Monirols.  A  p 
cumstance  made  the  chanirc  of  their  name 
his  subjects.  The  word  Tatar  signifies  in 
language  *  a  tributary  people,'  and,  in  conseq 
not  be  agreeable  to  nations  which  had  not 
to  be  tributary,  but  boasted  of  the  noble  title 
(Sunang  Setsen,  History  of  the  Bt^t^'rn  Monji 
Schmidt,  p.  71,  and  notes  21  and  22;  Pallaj 
Historisc/ier  yachrichten  iiber  die  MonfffUi* 
schafteriy  vol.  ii.,  p.  429;  Schmidt,  Fnr6chu9 
biete  der  Volker  jfiitrl  Aliens,  p.  TjO.  , 

When  Genghis  Khan  sent  his  sonTushi  Khi 

the  west,  all  the  Turkish  nations  which  were  s« 

Middle  Asia,  from  the  sources  of  the  Amur  to 

were  subjugated,  and  thus  became  Tatars,  tha' 

subjects  of  the  Mongol  empire.      Eitstern  K 

bited  by  other  Turks  and  numerous  nations  o 

race,  sliared   their  fate;    the  tributar)-   inha 

obliged  to  fight  under  a  Moncrol  chief:    an 

of  Mongols  and  Tatars  were  not  only  con  four 

latter  soon  gained  the  ascendency,  because 

the  great   majority  of  Mongol  subjects.     Ii 

the  Mongols  made' their  first  invaMon  of  Rus? 

generally  called  Tatars ;   and  when  Batu.  the 

Genghis  Khan,  after  having  laid  waste  Ru^Ma 

appeared  on  the  frontier  of  Germany,  the  em 

ric  II.  summoned  the  princes  to  rise  acrain^ft 

The  battle  of  Wahlstatt.  or  Liegnitz,  was  fc 

0th  of  April,  1241,  in  which  the  MonsroN,  a 

defeated  a  feeble  army  of  Pole>  and  Gcrmj 

struck  with  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Teiitt 

that  they  did  not  advance  any  farther.     Tliis  ] 

some  time  generally  called  the  Tatar  Battle  : 

sian  nobles  who  suivived  that  day  had  and  ha\ 

cap   in   their  armorial   bearings;   and   anoti 

knight,  whose  descendants  are  slill  livinjr,  hi 
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K)mmemoration  of  tlie  day ;  but  his  new  name 
igo],  but  Tader.  A  ftirther  proof  of  the  great 
reoonderance  of  the  tributary  nations  over  the 

s,  that  an  army  of  660,000  men,  with  which 
tcu  Russia  and  the  Ural  country,  contained 

Mongols ;  while  500,000  belonged  to  the 
r  Finnish,  and  Slavonic  nations.  (Ham- 
v»*6  der  Goldnen  Horde  in  •Kiptshak^  p.  114, 
[aramsin,  iii.,  p.  275.) 

ll-known  facts,  which  might  easily  be  aug- 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  name  of  Tatars 
wn  in  Europe  in  its  etymological  signification ; 
\  political  signiiication,  and  was  applied  to 
;h  were  not  of  Mongol  origin ;  and  that  it  had 
ise  ethnographical  signification  even  before  it 
West.  Tatars  became  a  general  name  for  any 
d  barbarous  hordes  which  invaded  Europe 
m  Asia,  and  thus  it  appears  why  in  Sweden 
'ere  once  known  under  tne  name  of  Tattars,  and 
duchy  of  Hoist ein  they  are  still  called  either 
of  Zikhainers  or  by  that  of  Tatars.  (Benzelius, 
mmentariorum  Moysis  Armenia  Stockholm, 
1.89.) 

rect  orthography  Tartars  occurs  as  early  as  the 
of  the  Mongols  in  Europe,  and  was  probably 
)y  superstitious  monks  and  writers,  who,  struck 
iming  analogy  between  Tatar  and  Tartarus,  be- 
to  have  come  from  the  infernal  regions.  This 
nore  probable  than  the  opinion  that  the  name 
introQuced  by  Saint  Louis,  who,  in  a  letter  to 
lanche,  about  the  approaching  danger  of  the 
iks  of  them  in  the  following  terms:—*  This  di- 
ition  will  always  exalt  our  souls,  that  in  the 
iger  of  the  Tartars  either  we  shall  push  them 
le  Tartarus  whence  they  are  come,  or  they  will 
J  into  heaven.'  (Klaproth,  Asia  Polyslotta, 
"hese  words  rather  prove  that  in  King  Louis's 

and  its  orip^in  were  known, 
ujnrt  of  Genghis  Khan  had  lasted  longer,  the 
ongols  would  certainly  have  prevailed  over  that 
utarjr  nations,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 
planted  the  names  of  the  Gauls,  the  Romans, 
ind  the  Burgundians.  But  the  name  of  Mongols 
I  in  Europe,  and  was  no  longer  heard  of  except 
«desertsof  eastern  Asia.  The  old  name  of  Tatars" 
ted  as  a  designation  of  the  different  inhabitants 
ire  of  Kiptshak,  which  was  founded  by  the  de- 
»f  Genghis  Khan  on  the  frontiers  of  Asia  and 
bere  the  princes  only  and  part  of  the  nobles 
rii,  and  they  were  sometimes  called  so  by  those 
fhowere  able  to  perceive  the  ethnographiced 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Kiptshak  (Treaties 

J  and  the  Golden  Horde,  cited  below),  but 
uq^  population  was  composed  of  Turkish  and 
ByOtwnichthe  former  were  the  more  numerous, 
who  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mongols 
u  centuries,  knew  the  Finnish  tribes  by  the  name 
and  their  application  of  the  name  of  Tatars  ex- 
the  Turks  of  Kiptshak  gave  rise  to  the  present 
1  of  the  name.  The  other  nations  of  Europe 
ble  to  make  such  distinctions.  Thus,  for  in- 
iriiis,  the  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Holstein's 
Persia,  says,  in  his  *  Travels,'  that  Momma 
the  Oka)  was  *  the  first  town  of  Tartary  on  the 
oscow,  and  that  at  Wasiliijrod,  at  the  entiance 
into  the  Wolga,  bet^an  the  country  of  those 
are  called  Tsheremisses.'  But  Murom  is  situ- 
the  entrance  of  the  country  of  the  Mordwins, 
West  Finnish  tribes  known  to  histor}%  and  the 
ire  likewise  of  Finnish  origin.  Nevertheless 
19  them  Tatars.  He  observes  however  that 
ge  had  a  particular  character,  and  resembled 
Turkish  nor  the  Tatar  language,  an  observation 
»  that  Tatar  has  here  two  meanings  :  it  first 
he  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory  of 
TartAfy),  and  then  in  a  narrower  sense  the 
ibitants  of  that  country. 
t  the  name  of  Tatar  is  still  given  to  the  Turkish 

southern  and  eastern  Ilussia,  and  as  their 
I  Known,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  dropping 
)r  that  of  Turks,  than  there  is  for  refusing 
their  name,  and  calling  them  Gauls.  It 
ess  an  important  fact  that  the  Tatars  call 
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themselves  Turks,  and  feel  highly  offended  by  being  called 
Tatars,  a  name  which  in  their  idiom  signifies  *•  robbers.' 
This  fact  refutes  the  hypothesis  of  Klaproth,  who  believes 
that  the  subjects  of  the  Mongol  empire  adopted  the  name 
of  Tatars  as  a  title  of  honour,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
antient  name  of  the  chief  tribe  of  the  ruling  nation. 
Klaproth's  opinion  becomes  also  entirely  untenable  if  put 
in  connexion  with  a  fact  stated  by  Sherefeddin  and  Arab- 
shah,  who  tell  us  that  Timur,  who,  as  a  descendant  of 
Genghis  Khan,  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  Mongol  race, 
in  a  letter  to  Bayazid,  calls  himself  a  Turk,  upbraiding 
this  sultan  of  the  Osmanlis  with  being  a  vulgar  Turko- 
man. Can  we  believe  that  the  subdued  nations  should 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  an  ignoble  name  of 
their  masters,  while  these,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  boast 
of  that  of  their  Turkish  subjects !  It  must  be  repeated 
that  the  tributary  nations  were  called  Tatars  by  the  Mon- 
gols and  by  foreigners,  and  disliked  the  name  on  account 
of  its  meaning;  and  that  the  ethnographical  si^ification 
of  it  was  supplanted  by  the  general  and  glonous  name 
of  Mongols.     [Turks.] 

This  account  of  the  origin  and  the  gradual  diffusion  of 
the  name  Tatar  is  more  or  less  different  from  those  given 
by  Klaproth,  Abel  R^musat,  and  Schmidt,  but  it  is  founded 
entirely  on  facts  the  knowledge  of  which  we  owe  to  these 
authors,  and  especially  to  Julius  von  Klaproth.  Besides 
the  above-cited  works,  the  reader  may  consult  Schmidt,  it 
Hammer,  Fundgruben  des  Orients^  vol.  vi.,  heft  3 ;  Klap 
roth,  Beleuchtun^  und  Widerlegung  der  Forschungef\ 
des  Herrn  Schmidt;  Abel  R^musat,  Recherches  sur  les 
Langues  Jhr tares ;  Abulghasi  Bayadurkhan,  Histoire  GS- 
ncalo^ique  des  Tartars,  Ley  den,  1726,  8vo. ;  Ahmedis 
Arabsiauae,  Vita  et  Res  gestae  Timuri,  ed.  Manger,  ii., 
cap.  19 ;  Sherefeddin  Ali,  Hist,  de  Timour  Bey,  trad,  par 
P^tis  de  la  Croix,  1.  v.,  c.  14.) 

The  above-mentioned  Turkish  nations  were  known  in 
history  long  before  they  were  called  Tatars.  Part  of  them 
founded  the  empire  oi  Khazaria,  between  the  Dniepr  and 
the  Yaik. 

The  Kha;:ars,  the  Ghysser  or  Ghazar  of  Moses  of  Kho- 
rene,  inhabited  in  the  time  of  this  Armenian  author,  in  the 
fifth  century  a.d.,  the  country  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea ; 
and  in  the  sixth  century  they  penetrated  into  the  coun- 
tries north  of  the  Kuban  and  the  Black  Sea,  where  they 
founded  a  powerful  empire.  Among  the  Byzantine  his- 
torians, Theophanes  is  the  first  who  mentions  them.  As 
early  as  a.d.  625  they  allied  themselves  with  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  and  in  conjunction  with  him  attacked  Anusliir- 
wan,  the  king  of  Persia,  and  from  that  time  were  in  con- 
tinual political  intercourse  with  the  Byzantine  emperors; 
who  were  always  anxious  to  maintain  peaceful  relations 
with  this  people.  Contemporary  historians  state  that  the 
Khazars  consisted  of  two  principal  races :  one  of  them 
was  little,  ugly,  with  black  hair,  and  probably  of  Finnish 
origin ;  the  other  was  tall  and  handsome,  and  spoke 
a  Turlash  dialect :  many  other  races  however  were  mixed 
up  with  them,  so  that  Leo  Diaconus  justly  calls  them  a 
*  colluvics  gentium.' 

(Ouseley,  Oriental  Geography  of  Ebn  Hauhal,  pp.  185- 
190 ;  Frahn,  Veteres  Memonce  Chazarorum  ex  Ion  Tosz^ 
lano,  ^*c. ;  Memoires  de  VAcadimie  de  St,  Petersbourg, 
vol.  viii. ;  Theophanes,  iii.  28 ;  vi.  9.) 

Their  kings  were  called  Chagan,  or  more  correct  lyKha- 
ghan,  which  was  the  name  of  the  old  Mongol  kingo  a  thou- 
sand years  before  the  appearance  of  the  Khazai*s.  In  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus  the  Kha- 
zarian  empire  extended  in  the  south  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
contained  the  northern  part  of  the  Crimea,  which  preserved 
the  name  of  Khazaria  until  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
island  Of  Taman,  then  inhabited  by  Goths ;  on  the  Caucasian 
isthmus  it  was  separated  from  the  Alans  by  the  present  river 
of  Manytsh.  The  western  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  belonged 
to  it  as  far  as  Derbent  in  the  present  country  of  Daghestan, 
where  they  were  contiguous  to  the  Arabs.  Tlie  eastern 
boundaries  of  it  were  probably  the  river  of  Yaik  or  Ural. 
On  the  north  it  extended  even  beyond  Kasan,  and  on  the 
west  it  was  bounded  by  the  Dniepr.  In  the  eighth  cen- 
tury the  Khazars  made  the  Russians  of  Kiew  for  some  time 
tributary,  as  well  as  the  Sewerians,  the  Radiwitshes,  the 
Viatitshes,  and  other  Slavonic  nations.  Constantinus  Por- 
phyrogenitus  recommends  his  son  to  maintain  an  alliance 
with  tne  mighty  Khazars,  but  he  severely  blames  his  pre- 
decessor Leo,  who  had   assumed  the  imperial  dignity 
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acJiinst  the  will  of  the  i)alnarch,  and  who  hwl  crowned 
his  (lisobcdicnce  airaiMst  the  ecclesiastical  authority  by 
marryinc:  the  daui^liler  of  the  Kha?han.  *  For,'  adds  this  his- 
torian, *  the  Khazai-s,  far  from  heinij  orthodox  Christians,  are 
no  Christians  at  all,  but  impious  heathens;  and  Leo  ^^as 
punished  for  his  crime  l)y  a  carbuncle  in  his  face,  of  which 
ne  died  younj?,  aller  sev'ere  sufterinps.**  Christianity  in- 
deed, although  some  feeble  traces  of  it  appear  in  Khazaria 
M  early  as  740,  was  not  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
Khazai-s.  On  the  contrary,  their  kincrs  were  .Jews,  and 
many  ,Tews  had  founded  ffreat  families  in  that  country. 

However  strange  this  circumstance  may  appear,  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact.  According?  to  Friihn,  one  of  the  best 
writers  on  the  Khazars,  the  relipon  of  Mosea  was  pro- 
pa^ted  amonij  this  people  by  the  Jews,  who  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  Byzantine  empii-e  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
centur}'.  The  princes,  htaies  Ibn  Ilaukal,  were  obliged  to 
be  Jews,  but  the  nine  ministers  of  the  Khaghan  might  be 
Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans,  or  heathens,  a  fact  from 
which  we  must  cnnchid'.?  that  there  was  irreat  toleration  in 
Khazaria.  In  tlu'  Mibsetjuent  centuries  we  meet  witli 
some  Christian  jirinces,  such  as  Georges  Tzuda,  in  1010, 
but  the  Khairhan  Cosro  'Khosrew>,  who  reitrncd  about 
1140,  was  a  Jew  who  hatl  l)e«'n  ci)nverted  to  the  religion 
of  Moses  by  the  rabbi  Naak  Santranis,  as  is  stated  by  the 
rabbi  Jehudah,  in  his  work  cited  below,  which  is  dedicateil 
to  that  kin<r. 

(Ibn  Ilaukal;  Massudi,  in  Silvestre  dc  Sacy,  Hirfst. 
Arabe;  lle\\}v\o\,  liih/it/f/idi^t/c  Orii'fttah^  sub  voce  *Khozar ;' 
Friihn;  Lehrberg,  ^ 'y//''r.y//'7i;/w^/*/i  znr  Hit  ore  n  Gcsrhirhtr 
Rufisfanth ;  Karanisin  and  Bulgarin,  Hist,  (\f  Fussia  : 
Miiller.  Der  f'^irisrhc  Vnlk^shimm  ;  Job.  Buxtorfius,  fil., 
LiA/»r  (?o¥r/,  Basil cae,  10(30, 4to.  This  last  book  was  ori- 
ginally written  in  Arabic,  by  Jehudah  Levita,  and  was 
translated  into  Hebrew  by  Jehudah  Abn  Tybbon,  both 
Spanish  rabbis.^ 

The  Khazars  were  xary  dilferent  from  those  barbarous 
Mongol  tribes  which  alterwards  invaded  Europe.  Although 
many  of  them  led  a  nomadic  life,  tlu-y  were  jrencj-allv 
settled  in  villajres  and  towns,  which  they  einbelJishcd  witli 
magnificent  buildings  erected  by  Arabian  and  Byzantine 
architects,  and  the  ruins  of  which  still  attest  their  former 
splendour.  lornoitint  historians  have  asserted  that  neither 
navigation  nor  commerce  flourished  among  them,  but 
there  are  nanuTOus  facts  which  j)rove  the  contrary.  In 
the  flr»t  place,  the  number  of  .Tews  and  the  toleration  that 
existed  in  Kha^a.ia  may  be  con^dered  as  certain  indica- 
tions of  theilourishing  state  of  its  commerce.  The  Klia/ars 
were  lenowned  lor  their  fine  carpets,  which  were  i)rinci- 
pnlly  ijiaiinractiucd  in  their  capital,  Itfj,  the  pioent 
Astrakhan,  which  was  also  called  BilaniL-lier  and  \ih(je, 
Seuieud.  v.ilh  the  Muiianic  of  Seiai  Baius,  or  *  the  palace  of 
the  lady,'  now  Tarku,  Old  Kasan,  and  Sarkel,  a  loilrcss  on 
the  I)o;i,  were  al.M)  commercial  t(i'vns.  Honey,  S'kin.**, 
leather,  f.ns,  fish,  salt,  copper  of  the  l.'ial,  were  tlie  i:o:kIs 
thev  excliJiiJired  in  the  soulliern  countries  Uv  xi'i^,  uines, 
si>ices,  jewellery,  wliich  they  carried  t«;  t]:e  ii.!'.abiiants  of 
the  north.  Oold  ami  silver  vessels,  \>liicli  were  fa!»ricated 
in  India  i-iautien!  times,  have  been  lbuii«l  in  our  own  days  at 
Pennon  the  Kama,  in  the  north-eastern  coiner  of  Russia. 
I'hc  W«»lga  \>i1h  its  ttibutary  ri\ers  and  the  Dwina  were  the 
commercial  roads  by  which  they  communicated  with  tlie 
kinirdom  df  J*eriii,  ihe  Biarmia  of  the  old  Scandinavian 
and  Ans:lo-Saxon  writers,  and  wiih  the  Norwegian.-,  who, 
aller  having  doubled  North  Cai»e,  anchored  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Dwina.  This  route  ceased  to  be  used  when  the  | 
Tatai-s  of  Ki])tshak  stopped  all  intercourse  acroaoi  eastern 
Ku><ia.  and  was  not  re-opened  be  tore  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Jenkinson,  an  Englishman,  dis- 
covered i*  again.  Another  n)ad  followed  the  Dniepr  as 
far  ns  Orkha,  and,  reaching  the  Duna  in  the  west  and  the 
Wolkhow  in  the  mnth,  brouirht  th«'ni  into  communication 
with  the  Baltic,  and  with  Julin,  the  famous  city  of  the 
Wendes.  Tlie  Arabs  took  a  considerable  part  in  this 
commerce,  and  their  presence  in  the<e  northern  re ir ions  is 
attested  not  only  by  their  geitL'rajihers,  such  as  Ibn  Foszlan, 
Massudi,  SheiUMiIdin,  and  Yakut,  but  alr^o  by  numerous 
Kuiic  coins  which  have  been  found  in  $eandina\ia,  a!id  in 

•  rfTTio'nu'iniis  cuifmo'!-:  Iw«»  of  Ii  «  ^i:filprr».oM.  Tin*  omnTitr  Fh\iii« 
(*i>p»iii:itii>iik,  j%  tri- ■!  Ii«'H''i.-.  m-iiriiii  1i'-p«".  il'f  •Inni.'liii-i  nf  tii.*  K'l.i.h  in 
ABil  ili'-^l  III  ""■'■;  ti.i-.r  <k  Ml  M.i\i.t  !.■■  •.  ^.ii:i.inii-il  (*S.i7-ir  ■<•,  i-ii  .i:i-  ■  .i-  1  .  ., 
BiiU-rnal  uriifiii.  w:i«  i  »lill  )!rr.it  r  ii'>n*ii>\  .iiul  i(  nl  in  T»i.i.  of  r.irl>mir:<  ,  lu 
Ui  friCd  in  hi«  thirl i«-lh  \rar.  (H.-imlnriiM.  CVw.  >«  r>i/'.  13.  Dr  A-inth.  /«ii  ; 
Ihi  Cinnf,  Him.  Byt'int.  'p.  t  Fkmiliae  ac  Stemmata,  |i.  134-1^.) 


the  vA-t  countr}'betwe«n  tlie  Baltic  a'ld  :\  v  D 
Ca.spian  seas.  In  short,  in  the  period  friipi  *l:i 
the  eleventh  century,  tlie  Khazai?  and  ili»-  A--, 
certain  commerciaf  routes  in  Russia,  th*-  i  &* 
tages  of  which  were  so  obvious,  tli.it  tin-  irnjH- 
tinus  Porphyrogenit us,  overlooking  eiitircly  tl 
tween  the  upper  j^ail  of  the  Dniepr  a!;d  lli* 
the  Lovat,  believed  thai  the  R'.i>.'>iana  i»f  Ni-t 
pre.'>ent  Novgorod  on  theWolkliow.  sailed  iMt 
directly  to  Kiew  on  the  Dniepr.  ..  Jh-  J7  /i.  /. 
The  present  canal  s\>teni  of  Uu!«>ia,  v.liiili 
regarded  as  the  realization  of  an  idea  of  l\l 
and  field-marshal  Munnich,  is  founded  on  ti: 
commercial  intercourse  which  had  been  caniei 
by  the  Khazai*s  a  thouhaiul  yean*  before. 

The  ])Ower  of  the  Khazai>i  in  Europe  wa^  hr 
Russians  in  1010.  who  made  their  Khashan  Gi 
a  prisoner;  but  in  AMa  it  continued  for  tn 
longer,  until  it  gradually  hank  under  the  re]ff; 
of  tlie  Pechenegues,  the  Uzes,  the  Bulgars,  i!i 
the  Yasse.s,  and  their  very  name  had  diaappe 
in  the  beginning  of  tlie  thirteenth  ceiitur\.  ta.<i 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  irreatot  of  allcomii 
ghis  Khan.  Constantinus  Pori-hyioirenitu!..  ) 
trntidn  Iifij)t*n'o ;  Nestor:  Kriilin';  J.chrbtn:; 
Araft,  Pt'fropofitartat*^  vol.  iii.,  j).  40  ;  Mtn'on 
f/imie  tlr  »S7.  PCtt'rJtmtr*^^  >ol.  i.,  p.  W 
p.  21/7;  vol.  iii.,  p.  73;  vol.  viii.,  p.  HTT;  Hfi 
Hrhirhtti  (fetf  lhiznntittisr/u*n  IlandrlH  ;  Moilenu 
tion  I'/'onomnjur'  (fit  (jourr/ftrnn'/i/  ilr  l*mn : 
nf  Pf'rm^  in  llerniann,  StatisfiMc/n'  Anwil,  n; 
ttiP  Co»ifn*'rrt*  uf  Riisxia^  in  iSloreh,  (Jnnlild^ 
sriirn  Jieic/trs-,  >ol.  iv. ;  Kristinin,  Ciryrhuhtt 
Arr/i,i/i*rff ;  Lclewel,  Xtinn'x:niiiit/uf\  sect.  *  Po! 
way,  Ilisfunr.il  Jrru/nf  of  tfu:  JiritiJi  Tmi 
Cuftpiti fi  S*'.i:  Ha k  1  u}  t ,  A' / r f.iru ' / ' i // ,  with  Ttp 
kinson  and  Chancellor.: 

Tit  fill's   tf   thr.    a  I  if  1 1  I'll    Ir.rJi\  nr  tf   KipU 

Genghis  Khan  was  carr\inir  hi.^  amis  nito  India 
Batu,  his  ^landson.  invaded  tiie  v.fst  as  r;^r  as  t 
of  Germany,  con<|;iered  the  east«  nnnosi  part 
wliich  was  in  habit  id  by  S'hvonii-,  TerAi-li,  : 
n:i'ions,  and  eoiniielled  l!'  •  ])iiii(\-s  ot  ]I-]saia 
hi>  \a'sji!>.  Ciu'  \ii  G  niilii.-i  \'l  -m'.s  Ir*-!  ads 
irt  bcstov*-  U];on  Ba-u  llic  ih^nity  of  a  Kli:ui  e 
the  we.sfeni  conquests,  which  ri.rnied  (.::«•  i.i"  \\ 
afterwanls  five,  unties,  or  undi!-kin:rdiini>.  luti 
.Monc:»)l  empire  was  di\i'lul.  'llej  i:ea  \;:ei, 
his  vast  dominion^  the  name  »f  I.'a|.t-h:ik,  tno 
Kipt.sl-.ak,  or  'the  hollo'.v  1.re.'  \.li;ih  ■■.n.s  tl.c 
waihke  Turkisli  peoiile  nho  \\\k-\  \\\  the  1^:11 
tween  the  Wolga  and  llie  Don,  t!ie  i.j.inf  of 
Dcrlili  Kij>t>hak.  or  'tliesteiipe  <if  the  1i'..!ua 
narrov.iT  .-itr|ii;;i.;i;i.,:;  of  lliis  iianie.  wl:ir)i-u!: 
a  di.'lrict  near  liie  iiioiith  of  iIi*-  Teii-A.  r:i.>?  tl 
be  confuund*'il  \.itii  its  laiger  u:eaiii:i::  t.-»  tlit» 
pip..'  tl'C  iVonti'  rni'  wliieli  \aried  aee.Ml*;;,'  tu 
succe5.s  of  its  iiih:il)itants.  A  ^ecu.iil  uain* 
kinirdom  was  that  i  f  ilie  Gol«h*n  Horde,  ui  r.-. 
Golden  Camp,  nr.Iu,  tin- eamp.  ha\n?u'  l-t-- 
w itii  «i;-r/i,  tlie  lunde.  In  hi-  i:-'Il«.n  tei/.  i\ 
Great  Senii  on  the  Akhtid.a.  a  h.ii'.tli  k:\  iIa-  ! 
the  Wolira,  Batu  reeeiveil  the  R-  s..iji:i  j  riiiei-  . 
va».sal.-. :  Saython,  kinu  of  Ainienia :  ami  lVa;i- 
Ruy>liroek  i  Hul^ri4!li^  ,  the  aniba'*>;nl.u>  ei  ' 
king  of  Fiauce,  v.lio.  while  fiirhunir  a::ai.;si  \ 
niedans  in  K«xypl  a>  eiuniics  of  Christ.  «e.iiini 
^liil>  of  heathen  Tatai?i  a.s  ii>efiil  in  l:i>  mIh; 
Geiinany.  Ba*u  lo\UKled  the  town  m'  (ii\: 
capital;  SeutY,  calN-d  a:"lerward»  Ban'.  .;i-*^-, 
(jiniea;  iiud  Xev.  Kaaaii  a!  a  »horl  di.sMiu- 
Ka>a!i.     He  dii-d  in  12'm. 

A  Her  the  >h')it  reign  of  Serlak  and  I'ladij 
and  the  yonnijeat  >ons  of  Batu.  ihe  thnnie  w 
by  their  i>aternal  upcle  Berke,  who  seized  Uie 
in  spite  of  Ihe  riijhl  of  the  .'second  atid  the  t 
his  late  brother.  B.  rke  was  the  tlr-t  khan  i 
who  was  coii\eiti'd  to  the  ]\Iolmmnieda'i  lei; 
>howed  him  elf  mi  zealous  that  he  ii.deird  li 
he  put  to  death  who  refused  Jo  lollow  li.e  K 
hapnened  heloie  li'iS.  and  tinis  tije  Lsi;i.n  r 
the  hanks  of  the  Wolira  and  in  the  »now\  de^, 
ria.     In   IJOO   Berke  sent  NoghaV,  hi*  great, 
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[u,  the  Mongol  governor  of  Persia,  who 
pendence,  but  was  defeated  on  the  19th  of 
,  in  a  bloody  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
I  a  considerable  part  of  his  ainiy  drowned  in 
5s  the  frozen  river.  It  was  in  the  same  year 
olo  came  to  the  Grolden  Camp,  where  he 
hole  year.  Berke,  who  is  generally  repre- 
nce  of  £:reat  merit,  and  whose  influence  in 
s  sensibly  felt  by  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mengku  Timur,  a 
atu.  This  piince  ceded  to  the  Genoese 
rimea,  a  town  which  was  tlien  one  of  the 
nrhere  the  Tatars  used  to  sell  the  immense 
>neni  that  they  made  in  Russia  and  Poland, 
le  southern  nations,  and  especially  to  the 
rpt,  who  there  recruited  the  body  of  the 

sent  commissioners  into  all  the  subject 
who  sold  as  slaves  all  who  did  not  pay  the 

imposed  upon  them  by  the  Tatars.  This 
ised  such  great  mischief  to  the  com- 
Novgorod,  tliat  the  Gennans  of  Liibcck 
ieatic  towns,  in  order  to  save  their  stores, 
>rs  with  rich  presents  to  Meni^ku  Timur, 
le  Golden  Camp  in  12G9.  Mengku  Timur 
ut  1283.  His  successors,  Tuday  Mengku 
,  ravaged  Hungary  and  Poland,  threatened 
kept  up  diplomatic  relations  with  France. 
,  Mimoires  de  I' Acad,  des  In^cript.  et  B,  L,, 

g  khan  was  Toktay,  whose  reign  is  im- 
y  respects.  Under  him,  paper-  money,  an 
iterwards  imitated  in  Persia,  was  introduced 
inder  the  Tiame  of  Jaw,  many  years  before 
was  known  in  Europe.  (J.  von  Klaproth, 
?r  Money  ;  Von  Hammer,  p.  222.)  Toktay 
ion  to  the  throne  to  Noghai,  above  men- 
rful  under-khan  of  the  southern  Turks  of 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Genghis  Khan,  and 
edto  Euphrosyna,  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
te\  Palaeologus.  The  power  and  the  in- 
^hai  were  so  gre.at,  that  he  would  perhaps 
tself  master  of  Kiptshak,  if  jealousy  had  not 
his  sons  and  led  to  a  civil  war,  in  which 
1  active  part.  After  a  stniggle  of  seven 
xras  defeated,  and  died  of  a  wound  in  1295, 
•  name  to  his  tribes,  who  from  that  time 
day  have  been,  and  ai-e  still  known 
e  of  Tatare  Noghais,  or  Nogay  Tartars, 
who  died  in  the  year  1313,  abandoned 
adored  idols  and  the  stars,  but  he  never 
f  intolerant  to  other  believers.  He  was 
latural  daughter  of  his  ally  the  emperor 
10  followed  the  policy  of  some  other  By- 
is,  who  gave  their  legitimate  princesses  to 
«s,  while  they  abandoned  their  natui-al 
urks  and  Tatars,  who  did  not  set  much 
ference  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate 

iccessor  of  Toktay,  a  boy  thirteen  years  of 
Flussian  princes  disobedient :  they  delayed 
:h  of  vassalage  until  the  young  khan  pe- 
red  the  iirst  of  them,  Michael,  grand-duke 
ippear  in  the  Golden  Camp.  Michael  im- 
,  justified  himself,  and  was  dismissed  with- 
,  but  Usbeg  seized  him  some  years  later, 
ng  punished  him  for  some  months,  or- 
e  put  to  death.  This  happened  (in  1319) 
r  after  the  pope  had  written  a  letter  to 
I  he  thanked  him  for  the  kind  protection 
Tinted  to  his  Cluistian  subjects.  (Mo- 
liar.  Eccles.,  Append,^  p.  130.)  In  1327* 
irrison  of  Twer  having  been  suiprised  and 
y  the  Russian  inhabitants,  who  were  ex- 
jt  of  national  vengeance  by  their  prince 
liewicz,  Usbeg  Knan  invaded  the  coun- 
^he  inhabitants,  expelled  Alexander,  and 
aroslawicz,  prince  of  Riiisan,  to  be  exe- 
er  also  and  his  two  sons  were  beheaded  in 
death  was  preceded  or  followed  by  the 
princes  more,  among  whom  was  Juri  Dani- 
uke  of  Moscow.  Many  common  people 
e,  and  for  forty  years  after  this  bloody  re- 
as  never  again  disturbed  in  Russia  by  any 


rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Tatars.  By  a  treaty  ox 
the  7th  August,  1333,  the  first  which  was  made  Detween  the 
Tatars  and  European  states,  Usbeg  granted  considerable 
commercial  advantages  to  the  Venetians  of  Azof  or  Tana. 
(The  treaty  is  contained  in  Hammer,  Geschichte  des  (Mma» 
ntschen  Reic/ies,  vol.  iii.,  p.  G65.)  Usbeg*s  court  was  bril- 
liant. Although  as  a  Mohammedan  he  had  several  wives* 
he  was  far  from  keeping  them  in  that  close  confinement 
to  which  the  women  of  the  Oriental  nations  have  alwa3re 
been  subjected.  Sitting  on  a  silver  throne  under  a  golden 
canopy,  and  surrounded  by  his  royal  children  and  the 
nobles  of  his  court,  the  gallant  khan  rose  when  one  of  his 
women  entered  the  room,  and  stepping  forwards,  took  the 
hand  of  the  imveiled  lady  and  fed  her  to  a  seat  by 
his  side.  (Hammer.)  One  of  his  daughters  was  mar- 
ried to  Kusun,  sultan  of  Eg^'pt,  a  native  of  Kiptshak. 
Usbeg  died  in  1340,  and  his  descendants  became  khans  of 
some  Turkish  tribes  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which 
are  still  known  by  the  name  of  Usbecks. 

One  of  Usbeg's  successors,  Berdibeg  (1359),  murdered 
his  old  father,  strangled  his  twelve  brothers,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  '  king  of  the  just,  the  subhme  support  of  the 
world  and  of  rdigion.'  He  himself  was  murdered  three 
years  later,  and  with  his  death  the  house  of  Batu  became 
extinct.  The  rei^  of  all  the  following  khans  was  short 
and  bloody.  Civil  wars  shook  the  empire,  and  KiptsluUc 
was  divided  for  some  time  into  several  khanats,  the  most 
powerful  of  which  were  those  of  Kasan,  of  Astrakhan,  of  the 
Crimea,  and  of  the  Yaik,  each  of  which  claimed  the  supre- 
macy. At  last  Mamay  was  successful  in  reuniting  them 
for  a  short  time.  He  made  an  alliance  with  JagheTlo,  the 
grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
the  different  Russian  princes,  who  had  become  less  depend- 
ent on  Kiptshak  in  propoilion  as  its  strength  was  under- 
mined by  war  and  rebellion.  Dmitri,  the  grand-duke  of 
Moscow,  had  just  assembled  liis  troops,  when,  on  the  8th 
of  September,  1380,  he  was  attacked  in  the  plain  of  KdU- 
kow,  by  700,000  (?)  Tatars  and  Lithuanians.  (Karamsin, 
v.,  p.  31 ;  and  all  the  other  Russian  liistoriana.)  The 
Tatars  were  defeated  with  dreadful  slaughter ;  200,000  (?)  of 
them  were  left  on  tlie  field,  and  Mamay  fled  to  Kaffia  in 
the  Crimea,  where  he  was  treacherously  murdered.  For 
the  first  time  during  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  a  hope  of 
national  independence  consoled  the  Russians. 

Toktamish  Khan,  the  son  of  Urus  Kkan,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  White  Horde,  avenged  the 
defeat  of  Kulikow.  In  1382  he  took  Moscow  by  storm, 
burnt  the  town,  and  ravaged  Russia.  He  renewed  Uie 
treaties  with  the  Venetians  and  the  Grenoese,  and  Kiptahfldc 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  recover  from  all  its  calamities,  when 
Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  appeared  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ya'ik.  Toktamish  was  twice  defeated 
by  Timur,  and  in  a  third  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Kama, 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bielaya,  w  liich  happened  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1391,  his  whole  army  was  slaughtered.  The 
khan  of  Kiptshak,  however,  did  not  despair :  he  appeared 
in  the  field  witii  a  new  army,  and  advanced  to  meet  Timur. 
Tlie  encounter  took  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Terek,  on 
the  15th  of  April,  13d5 ;  but  notwithstanding  their  heroic 
resistance,  the  Tatars  were  again  defeated,  and  Timur'i 
host  overwhelmed  Russia.  Serai  and  Astrakhan  were 
destroyed,  Moscow  was  threatened,  and  saved  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Holy  Virgin,  who  appeared  on  the 
walls  (26tli  of  August,  1395),  and  Toktamish  fled  to 
Witold,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania.  Meanwhile  Timur  had 
left  Kiptshak,  and  his  beys,  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
in  the  hostile  country,  were  driven  out  in  1399  by  some  en- 
terprising Tatar  chiefs.  One  of  them,  Kostlogh  Hmur, 
became  khan  of  Kasan,  and  the  others  maintained  tliem- 
selves  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  Yaik,  and  at  Great  Serai,  the 
klian  of  which  assumed  th^  name  of  khan  of  the  Grolden 
Horde,  without  liavinfp  much  authority  over  the  others. 
Encouraged  by  the  divisions  among  their  masters,  the 
Russian  princes  paid  then*  tribute  very  irregularly,  and 
ceased  to  appear  in  the  Grolden  Camp  and  to  take  the  oath 
of  vassalage.  In  1450  Haji  Ghiray  was  almost  independ- 
ent in  the  Crimea.  From  1402  there  were  constant  wars 
between  the  khan  of  Kasan  and  Ivan  Wassiliewicz,  grand- 
duke  of  Moscow,  who  at  last  conquered  the  whole  khanat, 
and  took  the  capital,  Kasan,  in  the  autumn  of  1468. 
During  this  time,  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  defeated  the 
Southern  Tktars,  and  when  the  Great  Khan  of  Serai  was 
bold  enough  to  send  ambassadors  to  Ivan  to  claim  the 
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tiibuie  which  was  duo,  thi*  i<:raiul-ihikc  rcfii:>ed  it  haughtily, 
cut  uff  the  i)o:ii>s  of  the  amhasHadors.  and  sent  them  back 
in  this  state  to  the  Gulden  (.'amp.  He  then  allied  himself 
with  Mengli,  khan  of  the  Crimea,  and  attacked  the  pxiat  ' 
khan,  who  was  defeated,  in  14H0,  at  the  Oka,  and  near  Azoi' 
on  the  Don.  Tliis  was  the  last  war  between  Russia  and 
the  Golden  Horde.  Russia,  free  from  tlie  yoke  of  foreigners, 
was  master  of  Kasan ;  Men^Ii  became  an  independent 
khan  in  the  Crimea,  and  Yaghmurji  in  Ajttrakhan.  The 
khanat  of  .'Wraklian  was  conquered  by  the  Russians  in  1544. 
The  khanat  of  the  Crimea,  althoui^h  it  became  a  vassal 
tftate  of  Turkey,  existed  for  three  centuries,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  Potemkin,  imder  Catherine  the  Great.  Thus 
the  ]>owerfuf  kingdom  of  Kiptshak,  the  creation  of  Genghis 
Khan,  became  a  province  of  Russia. 

In  tliis  lon^  struqf^le  with  the  Tatars,  the  Russians  were 
tauirht  to  lH>ar  chains,  and  to  forge  them  lor  other  nations. 
From  V2fiO  to  1440,  two  hundred  and  filly  Rusidan  princes 
went  to  the  Golden  Camp  and  humbly  knelt  before  the 
majesty  of  a  Tatar  kins: ;  twelve  of  tliem  were  beheaded. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  noble  families  of  Russia  and  many 
of  the  common  people  are  di^scended  ih)m  the  Tatars. 
Many  words  in  the  Russian  languaii^e,  several  lejiral  cus- 
toms, various  social  usages,  and  articles  of  dress,  several 
names  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  ceremonies  at  the 
emperors  court,  the  knout  itself,  are  of  Tatar  oriicin.  The 
influence  of  the  Tatars  upon  the  Russians  has  never  been 
better  characterized  than  by  that  bon-mot  of  Napoleon : 
*  Scrub  a  Russian,  and  you  will  find  a  Tatar.*  [Astrakhan  ; 
Casan  ;  Crimea  ;  Turkky  ;  Turks.] 

(Hammer,  G^ttchichte  der  Goldenni  Horde  in  Kiptshak ; 
Mohammed  Riza,  Asxeb  tiV  Styiiir  (the  Seven  Planets) ; 
Hifttoire  den  Khantt  de  la  Crimte^  traduite  du  Turk  par 
Mirza-Kasem-Bey,  1832,  in  4to. ;  Abuli^hazi ;  D'Obsson 
Krestinin,  Gesckichte  tier  Kasanischen  Zare,  Petersbunc, 
1791;  Fischer,  Sibirische  Gesckichte^  Petersburg,  1768; 
DeguiemcK,  Hisfoire  dee  Hit/is.) 

TA'RTARUS  (Tapra(>oc)  was,  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  Greeks  and  llomans,  a  part  of  the  lower  world,  and  was 
inaccessible  to  the  light  of  the  sun  and  to  the  winds. 
Homer  describes  it  as  being  as  far  below  Hades  as  heaven 
is  above  the  earth,  and  as  being  provided  with  brazen  gates 
at  its  entrance.  {Iliad,  viii.  13,  &c.,  481.")  He  further  re- 
gards it  chiefly  as  the  place  in  which  the  gods  were  pu- 
nished. Hesiod  entertains  on  the  whole  the  same  idea,  but 
he  adds  that  Tartarus  is  surrounded  by  a  brazen  wall  and 
triple  night ;  the  roots  of  the  earth  and  the  sea  bans: down 
into  it.  It  is  the  prison  of  the  Titans.  (Hesiod,  Tkeog., 
720,  Sec.)  In  later  times  Tartarus  desiirnated  that  part  of 
the  lower  world  in  which  the  shades  of  the  wicked  were 
punished  (Plato,  Z><?  Re  PnbL,  p.  616;  Virgil,  -AVf.,  vi. 
r>43),  and  the  ideas  then  formea  of  it  were  more  awful 
than  in  earlier  times.  Accordinc:  to  Virgirs  description, 
which  we  may  take  as  an  example  of  the  later  ideas,  the 
road  into  tiie  lower  world  was  divided  at  a  certain  point 
into  two  roads,  the  left  of  which  led  into  Tartarus,  wliich 
was  surround(>d  by  a  triple  wall  and  the  fierj'  river  Phlege- 
thon,  and  was  closed  with  an  adamantine  ^te.  At  its 
outer  side  Tisiphone  kept  watch,  and  at  the  inntT  side  the 
liny-headed  hydra.  Rhadamanth}-s  was  the  judi;e  in  Tar- 
tarus, and  at  His  command  the  Furies  scourured  the  shades 
of  the  wicked.  Tartanis  was  twice  as  far  below  the  earth 
as  heaven  above  it. 

Tartarus  was  also  the  name  of  a  small  river  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  which  is  now  called  Tartaro.  It  was  con- 
netted  with  the  Padus  and  Athesis  l>y  the  Fossae  PhilLs- 
tinae. 

TARTARY,  or  more  correctly  TATARY.  Tliis  name 
was  in  former  times  gfiven  by  the  European  nations  to  the 
country  of  Kaptshak  orKiptsliak  [Tartars;],  or  the  three 
Khanats  of  Astrakhan,  Kasan,  and  the  Crimea  [Astra- 
khan ;  Cas\n  ;  Ckimka],  the  last  of  which  had  the  special 
name  of  little  Tataiy.  [Ti:rkkv.]  Great  Tatary,  on  the 
contrary,  desiiniated  the  vast  country  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  on*  the  west,  the  desert  of  Gobi  on  the  east,  Siberia 
on  the  north,  and  Persia,  Aftrhanistan,  and  Tibet  on  the 
south.  The  (neater  part  of  it  has  now  the  more  convenient 
name  of  Turkistan.  fTuRKisTAN.]  The  name  of  Tataiy  has 
entirely  disappeared  from  geography,  but  it  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  histor)'  of  those  regions. 

(Ritter,  /U-ien.) 

TARTESSUS.     [Tarshish.] 

TARTI'NI»  GIUSEPPE,  a  uune  celebrated  in  the  tiuials 


of  musie,  was  bom  at  Pisano,  on  the  c«>atil  of  bii 
1602,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Pa'iua,  for  th 
fession  of  jurisprudence ;  but  his  love  of  mu^c  tnuc 
over  his  graver  pursuit,  and  after  some  strufrglei 
several  adventures  of  rather  a  romantic  kind«  — i 
which  the  fighting  of  many  duels,  the  manning 
dinal'i  niece  against  her  uncle's  and  his  father's  a 
and  his  consequent  flight  to  a  monaster}',  where,  to 
the  effects  of  his  eminency's  resentment,  he  r«D 
during  two  years  secreted,  maybe  thus  slightly  menfio 
he  became  a  professed  violinist,  and  the  fuundei 
school  which  in  alter-times  boasted  of  a  Nardini.  i 
nani,  a  Viotti,  and  a  Baillot  among  its  diM.MpK*». 

Tartini  was  also  a  composer,  and  liis  pruductio 
much  extolled  by  a  very  competent  judge,  M.  Ikul 
eminent  French  violinist  and  good  critic  :   but  he  i 

frencrally  known  by  liis  writings  on  the  art,  amone 
lis  Traitato  di  Mutica  sern/tflu  la  rcra  Scipusa  d 
monia  (I7i>4\  a  strictly  scientific  work,  is  still  rroi 
was  freely  and  ably  translated  and  explained  in  17 
Edward  l^tillinirfleet,  under  the  title  of  *  Phncip! 
Powers  of  Harmony,'  who  cleared  it  of  munv  > 
obscurities  which  D'Alembcrt  justly  complained  c 
by  his  additions  and  illust  nit  ions  rendered  it  rnteri 
as  well  as  instructive,  lliis  Treatise  is  partly  luun 
the  authors  theorj'  of  a  Third  Sfjund,  a  subject  wlii 
so  long  engaged  the  attention  of  all  writers  on  ace 
and  on  which  most  of  Turtini's  work  is  l>uilt,  that  ^ 
give  an  explanation  of  it  nearly  in  the  words  of  the 
named  translator,  or,  rather,  commentator. 

*Two  sounds  beini;  given  on  musicsd  instnimen 
admit  of  thcf  tones  beinfi:  held  out  and  s1r«-n:irthtT 

Eleasure,  as  violins,  oboes,  horns,  &c.,  a  third  uni: 
e  heard.  On  the  violin  let  the  intervals  ck,  t^i 
BG,  BbOt  be  sounded  with  a  strong  bow,  and  tlit 
sounds,  represented  by  the  black  notes  in  the  cuhj 
example,  will  be  heai^ : — 

Q Q 

BEiS.— =■ 


*A  similar  result  will  occur  if  the  nmc  interv 
sounded  by  two  players  on  the  violin,  distant  froa 
other  about  29  or  3(1  feet ;  always  usinir  a  stroni;  bo 
holding  out  the  notes.  The  auditor  will  hear  th' 
sound  much  better  if  stationed  exactly  between  tt 
instruments.  Two  oboes  will  ])riKluce  the  same 
placed  at  a  much  greater  distance.' 

'Tliis  disiroverv  of  the  Grar-*  Harmonics^  as  tliea 
sounds  are  called,  was  made  so  nrarly  at  the  same  ti 
Tartini  and  Romieu.that  both  seem  to  have  anundi 
claim  to  be  considered  as  di5co\ercrs.  M.  Romieu 
member  of  the  Royal  Societv  of  Sciences  of  M 
The  memoir  which  he  read  Wore  the  societv  a  ci 
"A  New  Discovery  of  Grave  Harmonic  Soundk  whi 
very  sensibly  produced  from  the  union  of  Wind 
ments.'" 

Tjulini  died  at  Padua  in  1770.  To  the  Dirtionna 
MuJticiem  we  are  indebted  for  what  relates  to  his  earl 
which  work  also  furnished  M.  Prony  with  materi 
an  interesting  memoir  in  the  Bingraphie  I'nin'r^fU 
the  Knryrloj}edie  is  an  finge  by  M.  Ginguent^  on  thi 
positions  of  Tartini,  in  which' they  are  most  indiM 
compared  with  those  of  Corelli. 

TARTRATP:S.     [Tartaric  Acid.] 

TARUDANT.     [Maroccc] 

TASHKEND.     [TrRKisTAN.l 

TASMAN,  AKKL  .IANSSKN.  one  of  the  jrreat. 
vijrators  of  the  seventeenth  centun*.  whose  fame  I 
equalled  his  merit.s  owinir  to  his  count  rynien,  thv  ] 
havinir  neglected  to  make  known  the  i'mjx)rt;iMt  «< 
which  he  rendered  to  creoirraphy.     In  the  si'nice 
Dutch  East  India  Com))auy  he  gave  such  prt:-  f 
enterprise  and  ability  as  to  induce  Anthony  ^  :in  Pi 
the  most  distiniruislied  c:overnor-?enera]  who  had  pr 
over  the  affairs  of  that  company,  to  commis»iua  h 
1642,  to  proceed  on  a  voyage,  the  object  of  which 
ascertain  the  extent  of  ihe  Austrahan  continent.  < 
wehtem  coast  of  which  discoveries  had  been  made  l 
vious  Dutch  navigators. 

On  the  14th  Augint,  1642,  Taamaa  sailed  fr 
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lid  of  two  vesselii,  the  Heemskirk  and  the 
:Urectin8:  his  course  first  towards  the  Isle  of 
ere  he  put  in  for  provisions  and  water.  From 
France  he  set  sail  on  the  3rd  October,  and  pro- 
th  to  about  41**  8.  lat.,  afterwards  to  the  south- 
out  50**  S.  lat.,  and  then  due  east.  Having 
'  £.  long.,  he  sailed  to  the  north  and  east,  and 
I  November  discovered,  at  10  miles  distance,  a 
lich  he  gave  the  name  of  Van  Diemen.  He 
lain  here  long,  nor  did  he  meet  with  any  of  the 
t  he  continued  on  his  voyage,  sailing  to  the 
and  doubled  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
Ktremity  of  the  Australian  continent,  or  New 
it  what  in  fact  was  the  southern  extremity  of 
)f  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  He  made 
ssful  attempt  to  anchor  in  a  bay,  to  which  he 
lame  of  the  Bay  of  Tempests— Storm  Bay— on 
eastern  coast  of  Van  Dieraen's  Land ;  and  then 
north,  where  he  found  secure  anchorage  in 
y,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Froderik 
y,  42°  !j2f  S.  lat.,  MT**  57'  E.  long.  On  the  shore 
&  standard,  to  which  he  attached  the  colours  of 
East  India  Company,  and  on  the  5th  set  sail 
favourable  winds  prevented  his  sui-vejring,  as  he 
id,  the  north  coiist,  and  he  therefore  bore  to 
3posing  to  visit  the  Solomon  s  Islands,  of  which 
nt  had  been  given  by  previous  navigators.  But 
1,  being  in  about  42"  10'  S.  lat.  and  170°  E. 
jnd  liimself  in  view  of  a  high  and  mountainous 
ich  he  named  Staaten  Land — land  of  estates — 
as  New  Zealand.  Tasman  supposed  this  land 
f  the  continent  of  Australia.  He  sailed  along 
wards  the  north-east,  and  on  the  17th  anchored 
nee  of  what  he  concluded  to  be  a  ^at  bay. 
I  from  the  shore  approached  in  their  canoes, 
nained  at  a  distance,  and  refused  to  come  on 
r  of  Tasman  s  vessels,  although  every  amicable 
on  was  exhibited  by  the  crews.  Grathering  con- 
fever,  they  atlerwards  came  in  large  numbers, 
•el  ensuing  between  them  and  the  Dutch,  three 
!  murdered.  The  bay  in  which  this  happened 
B  name  of  Mordenaars'  Bay,  or  Mnitlerers'  Bay 
it.,  173"  E.  lonjj.).  Tasman  did  not  revenge  the 
men,  but,  availmg  himself  of  a  favourable  wind, 
ing  followed  however  by  two  and  twenty  canoes 
9  armed,  he  fired  among  them,  killed  one  or 
,  and  drove  the  rest  on  shore.  He  did  not  make 
3  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  weather,  and 
to  anchor  again  in  a  bay  to  the  east  of  Mas- 
irderers'  Bay  which  vet  preserves  his  name- 
ly (about  41^  S.  lat.,  'l73°  30'  E.  long.).  When 
resume  the  voyage,  lie  continued  his  course 
coast,  bearing  northwards,  until,  on  the  4th 
43,  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
the  current  bearing  to  the  west,  and  the  swell- 
vaves,  which  bore  to  the  north-west,  led  him  to 
at  the  sea  in  that  part  afforded  a  free  passage, 
he  perceived  a  group  of  small  islands  which 
he  Three  Kings  (in  about  M"  3'  S.  lat.,  172° 
,.  .  Those  islands  were  inhabited,  but  the  vio- 
le  waves  prevented  all  intercourse  with  the 
asman  now  resolved  to  sail  to  the  east,  and 
to  the  north  as  far  as  17"  S.  lat.,  and  then 
:  towards  the  isles  of  Cocos  (15"^  50'  S.  lat., 
^  long.),  and  of  Hoorn  (14^  S.  lat.,  178°  20' 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  fresli  pro- 
me  of  these  islands.  On  the  6th  January-  he 
nd  to  tlie  south  at  three  miles  distance,  but 
given  to  it.  On  the  8th,  being,  as  he  represents, 
.  and  174°  E.  long.,  the  force  of  the  waves  which 
I  the  south-east  suggested  to  him  that  he 
to  look  for  land  in  that  dire'jtion ;  he  there- 
jd  his  course  to  the  nortli,  and  on  the  19th 
an  island  which  he  called  Pyllstaart  (22"  22' 
;°  W.  long.).  On  the  following  day  he  saw 
ilands,  and  on  the  21st  approached  the  more 
rhich  he  named  Amsterdam,  the  native  name 
ca  Taboo  (21°  30'  S.  lat.,  175°  20'  W.  long.) ; 
Viiddelburg,  the  native  name  being  Eoa,  the 
of  Cook  (21"  tW  S.  lat.,  175°  W.  long.\ 
era  brought  varioiuj  fruits  in  their  canoes,  and 
Ls  described  them  as  uniting  courage  with 
While  here  he  discovered  some  other  isles, 


before  ottfe  of  which  he  anchored,  naming  it  Rotlerdamj 
the  native  name  being  Ana  Moka  iir  Annamooka,  20°  15' 
S.  lat.,  174"  31'  W.  long.  Captain  Cook,  when  he  visited 
these  islands  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeara  afterwards, 
found  the  tradition  of  Tasman's  visit  preserved  among  the 
natives. 

On  the  1st  of  February  Tasman  discovered  the  iilands 
of  Prince  William,  but  liis  provisions  being  nearly 
exhausted,  he  could  not  stay  to  visit  them.  FoV 
several  days  subsequently  the  sky  was  so  cloudy  as 
to  prevent  his  ascertaining  the  situation  of  his  vessel, 
and  when  fine  weather  partially  returned,  he  judged 
it  best  to  sail  towards  5^  S.  lat.,  and  then  to  bear 
towards  New  Guinea,  apprehending  the  return  of  un- 
favourable weather,  in  wnich  he  might  be  cast  upon  au 
unknown  coast.  By  the  22nd  of  March  he  was  in  5°  2^  S. 
lat.,  and  having  the  advantage  of  clear  weather  and  the 
east  trade -winds,  he  soon  came  in  sight  of  a  cluster  of 
islands  which  had  been  visited  by  two  navigators,  Schouten 
and  Le  Maire,  and  by  them  named  Ontong  Java.  On 
tlie  29th  he  sailed  past  the  Oreen  Islands  (4°  53'  S. 
lat.,  154^  50'  E.  long.),  and  on  the  30th  the  Isle  of  St. 
John  (3°  SO' S.  lat.,  153**  50'  E.  long.).  This  island,  he 
says,  appeared  to  be  well  cultivated,  to  iUK>und  in  flesh, 
fowl,  hsn,  and  fhiit,  and  to  have  a  numerous  population. 
Schouten  having  before  sustained  some  injury  from  the 
natives,  Tasman  did  not  attempt  to  land.  On  the  1st  of 
April  he  was  in  sight  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  New 
Guinea,  but  in  fact  of  New  Britain,  and  shortly  after  he- 
doubled  the  cape  to  which  Spanish  navigators  fiad  before 
given  the  name  of  C*abo  Santa  Maria— Cape  St.  George 
of  Dampier  (5**  S.  lat.,  152°  15'  E.  long.).  iTie  orew  were 
suddenly  awoke  on  the  night  of  the  12th  by  what  resem- 
bled the  shock  of  an  earthquake :  the  situation  of  the 
vessel  at  the  time,  as  Tasman  states,  being  3**  45'  S.  lat. 
They  sounded,  supposing  that  the  ship  haid  stnick,  but 
could  find  no  bottom.  Several  shocks,  each  less  violent, 
succeeded.  On  the  20th  they  were  near  to  Brandande 
Yland,  or  Burning  Island,  which  had  been  mentioned  be- 
fore by  Schouten :  on  the  27th  they  were  in  sight 
of  another  island,  which  he  calls  Jama,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  Moa  (8*»  21'  S.  lat.,  12r  45'  E.  lor^.), 
where  they  obtained  cocoa-nuts  and  other  fruits.  Tas- 
man has  described  the  inhabitants  as  absolutely  black, 
and  speaking  a  copious  language,  in  which  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  letter  r  is  noticed.  He  anchored  on  the 
following  day  at  the  Isle  of  Moa,  where  he  was  detained 
for  eight  days  by  unfavourable  weather.  The  Dutch  car- 
ried on  an  interchange  of  knives  for  cocoa-nuts  and  Indian 
figs  with  the  natives.  On  the  12th  of  May  he  coasted 
the  island  to  wliich  Schouten  had  before  given  his  name 
(50'  S.  lat.,  136°  20'  E.  long.),  and  which  is  described  as 
fertile  and  populous:  the  natives  gave  proof  of  their 
commerce  with  different  Spanish  vessels  by  the  production 
of  various  articles  which  they  had  received  in  barter. 
Having  now  fulfilled  his  instructions,  Tasman  directed  l^is 
course  back  to  Batavia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  15th 
June.  A  map  of  his  discoveries  was  sent  to  the  Stadt 
House  at  Amsteitlam. 

The  success  of  this  voyage  induced  Van  Diemen  to* 
commit  to  Tasman  the  command  of  a  second  expeditionv 
the  objects  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  instructions  given 
by  the  governor-general  on  the  occasion.  These  instruc- 
tions are  printed  in  the  introduction  to  Flinders*  Voyages. 
After  quitting  Point  Turc,  or  False  Cape,  situated  in  8® 
S.  lat.,  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  l>e  was  to  con- 
tinue eastward  along  the  coast  to  0°  S.  lat.,  carefully  cross- 
ing the  cove  at  that  place,  looking  about  the  high  islands 
or  Speults  River  with  the  yachts  for  a  harbour,  despatch- 
ing the  tender  De  Braak  for  two  or  three  days  into  the 
cove,  in  order  to  discover  whether  within  the  gi'eat  inlet 
there  might  not  be  found  an  entrance  to  the  South  Sea.** 
From  this  place  he  was  to  coast  along  the  west  coast  of 
New  Guinea  (Carpentaria)  to  the  farthest  discoveries  in 
17°  S.  lat.,  follovCing  the  coast  farther,  as  it  might  -im 
weslwaitl  or  southward.  It  was  feared  that  he  would  me«t 
in  those    parts  with    the    south-east  trade-»inds;   from 

*  Tbo  grpat  inlet  or  cove  where  the  passage  was  to  be  toiiRht.  is  Uie  noriK 
wc>t  itail  of  Torres  Straits.  It  is  evident  iliat  a  suspicion  was  enter toinini  ia 
IGAi  uf  such  a  strait;  Uit  thnt  the  Dutch  were  iimuiunt  of  its  havin:;  beoa 
pasted.  Tlie  '  high  islauiU*  arv  those  which  lie  in  10^  8.  lat.  on  the  west  side  of 
tho  stnsits.  Speults  river  aiijiears  to  bo  the  npenini;  lietween  the  Piinoe  off 
Wales  Island  >ind  Cape  York ;  tluronjrh  which  Cook  al\erwardi  i^Msed,  and 
UMBBd  Eidarrour  Stout.    (Fliadenr  ruifage,  *  InlroductioB.*) 
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which  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  the  coast  on  board, 
if  ho  ^stretched  to  the  south-east;  but  notwitlislandin^  he 
was  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  proceed,  that  it  mif^ht 
be  uiicertained  whether  the  land  was  divided  ironi  the 
great  known  South  Continent  or  not.  These  instructions 
were  siijucd  in  1W4,  2l)th  January,  by  the  jrovemor- 
ffeneraK  and  two  vessels— the  Zeeliaan  and  the  Break— 
were  placed  at  Tasman's  disposal.  But  of  the  results  of 
tiiia  serond  voyage  absolutely  nothing;  is  known  with 
certainty  ;  nothinjc  was  ever  published.  *  It  si>ems  to 
have  bi'on  the  ceneral  opinion/  »«ys  Flindei-s,  *  that  Tas- 
man  sailed  round  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  then 
westwai-d  along  Amhem,  and  the  nortliern  coa»t  of  Van 
DienicMrs  I.And;  and  the  form  of  those  coasts  in  Tli6v6- 
not's  chails  of  1603,  and  in  those  of  nun^t  succeeding 
geogra pliers,  even  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, i»  bupposed  to  have  resulted  from  this  voyage. 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  iindiiii;  the  names  of 
Ta»?nian,  and  of  the  governor-ireiieral,  and  of  two  of  the 
council,  who  signed  his  instnictions,  applied  to  ])laceH  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf;  as  is  also  that  of  .M-.uia,  the 
daughter  of  the  governor,  to  whom  Tasnian  is  said  to 
have  been  attached.  In  the  notes  also  of  Burgomaster 
\Vilsen.  coneeming  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  and 
Ilollandia  Nova,  as  extracted  by  Mr.  Dali-ymple  {CoUcc- 
Hon  of  I  'oijtif^egj,  Tasman  is  mentioned  as  among  those 
from  whom  his  information  was  drawn.'  Of  the  private 
life  of  Ta»man  nothing  is  known,  neither  when  nor  where 
he  waii  b4)rn  or  died. 

An  account  of  Tasman's  first  voya^  is  eriven  in  the  Collec- 
tion tie  T/iCvcnof,pVLriie  iv. ;  in  Harris's  S^avigantium  aique 
Itinerantium  hiMtotkecu,  1744,  fol. ;  at  the  end  of  the 
^oyiigps  Jv  Correiit  tome  ii.,  Paris;  in  Terra  Austral  is 
Co^nitii^  or  I'oyages  to  the  Terra  Amtralis  during  the 
Si.rtr'*nfh^  St'renteenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries^  by  Cal- 
lander, Kdin.,  17W>.  From  these  sources,  and  from  the  Bio- 
f^rnphie  Lnirersf'lle,  tome  45,  the  substance  of  tliis  article 
has  been  collected.  Tasman  is  not  even  named  in  Chal- 
mers, nor  in  many  other  universal  biograpliies  in  the 
English  language. 

TASMA'NIA,  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Van  Diemen's  Lmd,  is  an  island  and  British  colony  situated 
m  the  southern  hemisphere,  south  of  Australia.  It  lies 
between  40**  45'  and  4Jr  4sV  8.  lat.,  and  between  144"  4.y 
and  148"  30'  £.  long.  It  is  separated  from  Australia  l)y 
Bass's  Strait,  which  wa.she8  its  noithern  shore.  On  the 
west  of  the  island  is  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  the 
Pacific.  On  the  south  it  is  washed  by  that  portion  of  the 
ocean  which  connects  the  two  first -named  oceans,  and  ex- 
tends south\>ai-tl  to  the  shores  of  the  newly-discovered 
antarctic  cttntinent.  [South  Polar  Cuuntriks.]  Kn)ni 
CJa|)e  Grim,  its  north-western  extremity,  it  extends  south- 
south-east  to  South  Cape,  a  distance  of  about  2JU  miles, 
and  this  is  its  greatest  length.  Its  greatest  width  occurs 
near  41'  20'  8.  lat.,  between  Ordnance  Point  on  the  west 
and  St.  HekMrs  Point  on  the  east,  which  are  about  lUO 
miles  distant  from  one  another.  According  to  a  rough 
estimate,  the  surface  is  24,000  scjuart*  miles,  or  about  4000 
s(piare  miles  less  than  the  extent  of  Ireland. 

C*Htht-line  and  hlunilft. — The  western  coast,  beginning 
on  the  north  at  (Jape  Grim,  and  extending  to  South -Wcjit 
Cape,  is  about  *240  miles  long.  It  is  less  aivessible  than 
the  other  t»lioref«  of  the  ishuid.  as  in  general  it  mns  in  a  con- 
tinuous line,  being  only  broken  by  larire  inlets  at  two  places. 
The  shores  are  >teep,  exiMsed  to  t  he  nre  vailing  south-western 
uinds,  to  a  strong  swell  and  surf,  and  without  anchorage  and 
si u- iter.  This  cinisI  is  therefore  rarely  ^  i sited  by  vessels,  and 
no  bcttlements  have  been  established  on  it,  except  at  Slac- 
qiturrie  Ha i hour  and  Port  Davcy,  where  a  few  convicts 
are  kept  \o  vuX  wood.  The  northern  paris  of  this  coast, 
and  as  far  south  as  Macquariie  Hiubour,  are  in  genenil 
low,  but  south  of  Macquairie  Harbour  they  are  high. 
South  ol  ( 'a]>e  Grim,  which  consists  of  steep  rocks  of  mo- 
derate ele\:ition,  the  coast  is  fonned  l>y  low  black  rocks, 
v.hich  towaiiis  Went  Point  sink  down  to  the  level  of  the 
St  a,  and  in  this  jmrt  there  are  a  few  shallow  creeks.  From 
Wi'st  Point,  whii-h  is  formed  by  a  short,  low,  and  s«uidy 
i»ri.j;'ctii)M,  to  tin*  mouth  of  the  river  Arthur,  the  beach  is 
low  and  sandy,  and  behind  it  extends  a  swampy  level  tract, 
coveu'd  with  tea-trees  to  the  distance  of  three  or  ft»ur 
miles  where  the  country  rises  into  low  hills.  At  a  few 
places  the  low  heach  is  interrupted  by  rocky  cliil'>.  Tliis 
low  coast  continue)!  to  Ordnance  Point,  near  wliich  u 


Jacob's  Harbour,  which  is  accessible  to  boats.  At  Onl- 
nance  Point  the  coast  riM.*s  to  a  moderate  ele\^i«.n.  bul 
it  is  frequently  interrupted  by  low  and  landv  trmcu. 
The  shores  are  overgrown  with  low  bu»hes.  A  bay  of 
moderate  extent  occurs  between  the  mouth  of  the  nTff 
Pedder  and  Sandy  Cape,  but  it  is  shallow  and  uielea. 
That  |)art  of  the  cotist  wliieh  extends  from  Sandy  Cape  U 
Macquarrie  Harbour  is  almost  unknown,  except  that  il 
chiefiy  consists  of  sandy  low  sliores,  without  a  bi-ach,  tf 
the  back  of  which  there  are  hills,  some  of  which  attain  i 
considerable  elevation.  Macciuarrie  Harbour  is  a  fiat 
sheet  of  water,  extending  nearly  '.£S  miles  south-«4mth^i^ 
and  terminating  with  two  fine  basins.  Birch's  Inlet  ao4 
Kelly *M  Basin.  It  is  on  an  average  five  miles  wide,  lal 
affords  good  anchorage  and  complete  shelter ;  but  near  iti 
entrance  is  a  bar,  which  has  only  nine  feet  of  water.  Hit 
harlK)ur  is  surroundi*d  by  wooded  nil  Is.  Cape  Sorell ,  formula 
the  western  side  of  the  entrance  of  Macquarrie  Harbour, ■ 
asleep  and  rocky  promontory,  and  farther  r>outh  the  coul* 
line  is  high  and  rocky,  and  here  and  there  a  lew  rocks  pi^ 
ject  into  the  sea,  but  the  small  ))ays  thus  formed  do  am 
altbrd  shelter  against  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and  not 
safe  landing-place.  At  the  back  of  the  beach  there 
steep  and  lolly  hills.  Cape  Hibl)s  is  formed  by  a 
tain -mass  protecting  three  or  four  miles  into  the 
South  of  it  the  coast  risi's  still  higher,  and  between  that 
caTie  and  Kocky  Point  two  hills,  which  project  about  two 
miles  from  the  sliores,  count itute  a  hiLrbour,  in  which  mhR 
vessels  may  anchor,  but  it  is  open  to  the  west.  The  iutjk 
shores  continue  to  Port  Davey  and  to  South-West  Cape. 
Port  Davey  is  the  best  harbour  on  this  coast.  At  the  en- 
trance it  is  about  four  miles  wide,  and  it  continues  at  that 
width  about  U  miles  inland,  v\  hen  it  divides  into  two  branches. 
That  branch  which  mns  northward  is  called  Cockbimu 
and  is  about  two  miles  wide  and  six  long :  the  loutheni, 
which  runs  eastward,  doi>s  not  much  exceed  a  nnJe  in 
width,  but  extends  more  than  10  miles  inland,  turabi^  at 
its  ea>*tern  extremity  to  the  south.  These  two  bmnvbts 
have  good  anchorage,  and  afford  ssife  shelter,  being  Air- 
rounded  by  high  hills;  hut  the  wide  bay.  of  which  thcT 
are  branches,  is  open  to  the  westerly  winds  and  the  nw 
of  the  sea:  the  anchorage  however  is  good. 

The  southern  cojist,  between  South -Wt'st  Cape  ud 
Whale  Head,  is  about  fM)  miles  long,  and  mns  in  a  to^ 
pcntine  lino,  forming  hevcial  bay.<^,  of  whicli  a  few  htvc 
good  anchorage,  iLs(*ox  Bight,  east  of  Siiuth-\Ve»t  Caps; 
and  the  nanieless  wide  bay  which  lies  went  of  South  Cue, 
and  at  whose  innermost  recess  is  a  harbour  aliout  live  mutt 
long  and  a  mile  wide,  which  has  a  good  entrance,  tai 
affords  anchorage  and  shelter,  but  it  has  not  been  regulari^ 
suneyed.  This  harbour  is  separated  from  the  wide  bay  bj 
a  tongue  of  land  of  moderate  elevation,  on  which  thesM 
breaks  with  a  heavy  surf.  The  shores  of  this  coast  are  Hi 
general  rocky  and  high,  and  constitute  the  lower  declivity 
of  the  iiiountain-ma>scs  which  extend  over  tliis  part  oTthe 
count] y.  Several  small  islands  o])])osite  this  coast  break 
the  swell  of  the  sea,  and  as  most  of  them  are  elevated,  they 
ser\'e  as  beacons. 

The  south-i*astern  coast  extends  from  Wliale  Head*  the 
mi>st  south-eatitem  promontorv  of  Tasmania,  to  Cape  Fi«- 
derik  Hendrik,  about  (jO  miles  in  a  stiaicht  hne,  buU 
measured  aloni;  the  sIk^ivs,  it  is  probably  double  that  ex- 
tent. It  contains  a  irreatcr  number  of  safe  anchorages 
than  i>rol)abiy  any  other  countrj*  of  the  same  extent  oq 
the  globe.  Tl-ere  is  hanlly  a  inile  along  this  coast-lint 
which  does  not  uiYw  a  vufe  refuge  to  vcssi'ls.  Tlii*  great 
advantaire  is  o\^ing  partly  to  the  size  and  form  ot 
the  island  of  Biuni.  uhich  extends  along  the  cuait, 
and  jKutly  to  two  far-i)i-ojecting  promontories*  called 
Ual])h*s  Peninsula  and  Ta>inian's  Peninsula.  The  island  of 
Bnini  extends  about  liO  miles  nearly  due  south  and 
north,  hut  it  varies  greatly  in  width,  as  the  istJimus  of 
St.  Aignan  is  only  a  lew  hundicd  paces  across,  whilst  the 
mountain  tract  xaith  of  it  is  more  than  eight  miles  wide. 
It  consists  of  three  ist)lated  tracts  of  high  hills,  connected 
by  isthmusi*s :  the  most  southern  of  these  tracts  has  the 
form  of  a  hook,  and  is  connected  with  the  centiaJ  moun- 
tain-tract by  a  low  isthmus  al>out  a  mile  wide  and  two 
miles  long,  which  sepaiates  Taylor's  Bay  from  Bad  Bay. 
The  central  mountain-tnict,  constituting  the  main  body  of 
the  island,  is  aI>out  15  miles  long  from  south  to  north, and 
more  than  eight  miles  wide  in  tlie  broadest  part.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  northern  mountain-tract  by  the  isthmoi  of 
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an,  which  is  fiye  miles  lon^,  and  only  a  few  hundred 
ide.  It  is  low  and  sandy,  and  separates  Isthipiis 
the  west  from  Adventure  Bay  on  tlie  east.  The 
1  mountain-tract  is  about  12  miles  lon^,  and  so 
dented  on  the  western  shore  that  its  average  width 
t  exceed  three  miles,  though  in  some  places  it  is 
es  across.    The  mountains  of  this  island  do  not 

0  exceed  1200  feet  in  elevation :  they  are  covered 
lod,  and  supply  numerous  streams.  Along  the 
side  of  the  island  are  five  harbours,  which,  from 
'  north,  are  called  Great  Cove  or  Taylor's  Bay, 
>ve,  Isthmus  Bay,  Great  Bay,  and  Burnes  Bay. 

1  luve  excellent  anchora&^e  and  shelter,  except 
Bay,  which  is  rather  too  lar^e,  and  exposed  to  the 
wind  which  come  down  from  the  mountains  on 
iland.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Bruni  Island  aie 
^•8,  Bad  Bay,  Adventure  Bay,  and  Trumpeter  Bay. 

is  useless,  beinjEC  open  to  the  southern  winds,  and 
to  a  very  heavy  swell,  which  causes  such  a  tre- 
I  surf  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  which  surround  the 
at  landing  is  almost  impossible.  Adventure  Bav 
to  the  east,  but  is  so  far  protected  by  Tasman  s 
a,  that  the  inconveniences  of  this  harbour  during 
^inds  ai*e  reduced  to  a  difficult  landing.  Before 
dation  of  the  colony  it  was  frequently  visited  by 

Trumpeter  Bay  is  of  moderate  extent. 
rait  which  divides  Bnmi  Island  from  the  mainland 
niais  called  D'Kntrecasteaux  Channel,  or  Storm 
i^e,  and  extends  45  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
ead  to  Pilot  Strait,  or  the.  narrow  arm  that  divides 
em  extremity  of  Bruni  Island  from  Tasmania.  Its 
entrance  between  AVliale  Head  and  Bnmi  Head  is 

open  to  the  south  and  west ;  but  on  the  western 
ere  are  two  excel  1  ?iit  harbours,  Recherche  Bay 
lel  Bay.  North  of  Mussel  Bay  the  channel  begins, 

30  miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  one  to 
les.     In  all  its  extent  it  has  excellent  anchoinge 
jient  depth  ;  even  opposite  Isthmus  Bay,  where  it  ! 
vest,  it  is  40  feet  deep.     Being  mostly  surrounded  | 

which  shelter  it  on  all  sides,    it  is,   properly  I 
,  au  immense  harbour,  the  only  inconveniences  of ' 
f  that  it  is  subject  to  gusts  of  wind,  and  that  the  \ 
mstists  of  an  earth  somewhat  too  tenacious.  On  the 
fiores  of  the  channel,  besides  several  Kuialler  har- 
ovcs,  there  are  tliree,  or  rather  four,  large  and  ex- 
rts :  Ksperance  Bay  or  Adamson*s  Haibour ;  Iluon 
he  extensive  jvstuary  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
snds  nearly  20  miles  inlaiid,  and  has  sufficient  depth 
for  lan^  vessels ;   Port  Cygnet,  or  Swan  Port, 
ear  the  mouth  oi'the  Huon  ststuary ;  and  Nortli-  ; 
,  which  constitutes  the  most  northern  extremity 
ecajiteaux  ('hannel,  and  resembles  the  harbour 
outh.     North-West  Bay  is  two  miles  wide  at  its 
and  extends  nearly  six  miles  inland.    The  low 
counti v  surrounding  this  excellent  basin  is  the 
hern  district  of  Tjismania  in  which  cultivation 

any  projrre.ss.    The  sti-nit  leading  from  it  to 

sestuarv  of  the  river  Dor  went  is  only  one  mile 

is  called  Pilot  Strait. 

:  Bruni  Island,  and  between  it  and  Tasman*s 
.  U  Storm  Bay,  extending  about  tii'teen  miles 
Ih  to  north,  and  as  much  from  we>t  to  east. 
:  has  good  ancliomge-'jn'oiuid,  and  is  almost  en- 
}  from  danger,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  har- 
ng  open  towards  the  south,  though  ])rotected  on 

other  sides  b)'  hiirh  hills.  Siomi  Bay  however 
«ro  exte«.sive  arms  of  the  sea,  which  open  to  the 
it,  and  are  respectively  called  the  a'stuary  of  the 
and  Frederick  Henry  Bay.  These  two  arms  of  the 
ieparated  by  Ilaiph's  Peninsula,  which  extends 
miles  from  north  to  south  ;  and  this  distaiice  may 
ered  as  the  length  of  the  two  arms  of  the  sea,  the 
>f  the  Derv^'ent  advancing  a  few  miles  farther  in- 
t  the  entrance  of  the  testuary  is  a  small  rocky 
onpot,  on  which  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected. 
ic  fipstuary  is  Ralph's  Bay,  on  the  east.  Tliis  bay 
.  by  a  low  sandy  spit  of  land  which  projects  from 
aide  of  Ralph's  Peninsula,  and  surrounds  the  bay 
»uth  and  west ;  and  by  another  spit  of  land  which 
to  the  south.  The  entrance  of  Ralph's  Bay  is  a 
innel,  nearly  two  miles  wide,  which  leads  to  a 
ht  miles  long  and  three  wide,  with  excellent  an-  j 

and  shelter^  on  all  sides.    Ralph*8  Peninsula 


consists  of  two  mountainous  tracts  united  by  a  low  isthmus. 
This  isthmus  is  only  half  a  mile  wide,  and  is  the  place 
where  Ralnh's  Bay  approaches  nearest  to  Frederick  Henry 
Bay.  This  last-mentioned  bay,  which  has  also  the  name  6i 
Noilh  Bay  (Bai  du  Nord)  is  united  to  Storm  Bay  by  a 
channel  situated  between  Ralph's  Peninsula  and  Tasman's 
Peninsula,  which  is  five  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide. 
Tlie  bay  itself  consists  of  three  basins.  North  Bay,  Pitt 
Water,  and  Norfolk  Bay.    North  Bay,  which  occupies  the 
centre,  is  a  basin  about  eight  miles  long  from  south  to  north, 
and  six  from  west  to  east.    It  has  good  anchorage,  with 
sufficient  depth  of  water,  and  is  generally  well  sheltered. 
Along  its  northern  shores  there  is  a  low  and  sandy  tongue 
of  land,  with  an  opening  at  its  eastern  extremity,  which 
leads  to  Rtt  Water,  an  arm  of  the  sea  extending  Irora 
east-south-east  to  west-noil h-west  about  eight  miles,  with 
an  average  width  of  two  miles,  which  branches  out  into 
numerous  small  coves  and  inlets  affording  safe  anchorage 
for  small  vessels,  but  the  entrance  has  only  sufficient  depth 
for  them.    Norfolk  Bay  lies  to  the  east  of  North  Bay,  wiUi 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  channel  fuboui  three  miles  wide. 
This  bay  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  Tasman's  Penin- 
sula, and  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the 
island:  it  has  excellent  anchorage,  with  a  convenient 
dcnth  df  water,  and  is  sheltered  by  high  hills.    It  is  eight 
miles  long,  and  the  width  varies  fVoin  three  to  five  miles. 
It  b  free  from  all  danger,  and  branches  out  into  numerous 
coves. 

Tasman's  Peninsula  extends  about  25  miles  from  south 
to  north  :  it  consists  of  two  larger  peninsulas,  of  wliich  the 
soutliern  is  properly  called  Tasman's,  and  the  northern 
Forcstier's  Peninsula.  Tasman's  Peninsula  surrounds  Nor- 
folk Bay  on  the  south  and  west :  it  extends  west  and  east 
about  15  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  eight  miles,  llie 
sinface  of  this  tract  is  covered  with  mountains,  which  rise 
with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  water's  edge,  and  are  mostly 
composed  of  basalt  columns,  especially  between  Maingon 
Bay  and  Fortesque  Bsiy.  On  the  west  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, on  the  east  shores  of  Storm  Bay,  is  Wedge  Bay,  which 
has  tolerably  good  anchorage.  Manigon  Bay,  on  tne  south 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  is  quite  open,  but  on  the  north  it  leads 
into  a  safe  harbour,  Port  Arthur,  which  runs  more  than  six 
miles  inland,  and  is  more  than  a  mile  wide.  Tlie  high  rocky 
isthmus  which  divides  its  northern  extremity  from  Norfolk 
Bay  is  onlv  three  miles  wide.  On  the  eastern  shores  of 
Tasman's  Peninsula  is  Fortesque  Bay,  which  is  large,  and 
has  excellent  anehorage,  but  it  is  open  to  the  east.  Pirates 
Bay,  farther  north,  is  still  more  open  :  it  is  separated  from 
Nuri'olk  Bay  by  an  isthmus  called  Eagle  Hawk  Neck, 
which  is  only  600  feet  wide  and  700  feet  long,  and  whicli 
connects  Tasman's  Peninsula  with  Forestiers  Peninsula. 
It  is  low  and  sandy.  Forestier's  Peninsula  extends  10 
miles  from  south  to  north,  with  an  average  width  of 
seven  miles:  it  is  a  roundish  mass  of  high  rocky 
mountains,  scantily  covered  with  low  trees,  and  it 
has  a  sterile  soil.  The  high  rocky  masses  along  its 
eastern  shores  run  in  a  continuous  line.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  peninsula  is  Frederik  Hendrik  Har- 
bour, in  which  Tasman  anchored  in  1042:  it  has  good 
depth,  but  is  open,  and  along  the  southern  side  it  is  lineil 
with  shoals  and  rocks.  The  istlimus  which  joins  Foresticr's 
Peniasula  to  the  mainland  of  Tasmania  is  called  East  Bay 
Neck,  and  the  northern  poilion  of  Norfolk  Bay  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  East  Bay :  it  is  about  two  miles  long, 
and  half  a  mile  wide  in  the  narrowest  part :  it  is  low  and 
sandy.  The  bay  wliich  extends  between  this  neck  and  the 
nK>st  northern  portion  of  Foresticr's  Peninsula,  and  is  called 
Blackman's  Bay,  is  spacious  and  well  sheltered,  but  beset 
with  shoals  and  rocks,  especially  along  the  southern  sliores 
and  its  entrance,  so  as  to  admit  only  small  vessels. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Tasmania  extends  liom  the  northern 
extremity  of  Foresticr's  Peninsula  to  Cape  Portland  on 
Bass's  Strait,  more  than  150  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Tlie 
southern  part,  or  that  south  of  42^  S.  ]at.~,  resembles  in 
some  degree  the  south-eastern  coast:  it  contains  many 
places  of  refuge  for  vessels,  though  in  general  thev  are 
much  less  numerous  than  on  the  south-east  coast,  and  not 
quite  so  safe  and  commodious.  The  wide  bay  on  the  nortli 
of  Foresticr's  Peninsula,  from  which  a  channel  leads  to 
Blackman's  Bay,  has  a  flat  sandy  shore,  no  which  the  sea 
breaks  with  a  heavy  surf,  so  as  to  render  it  inaccessible,  but 
towards  the  north  are  several  small  coves  for  boats.  Cape 
Bernier  is  formed  by  a  high  conical  hill :  between  it  and 
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IVoasefs  Bay  the  coast  is  high  and  rocky,  except  at  Sand- 
spit,  where  it  is  low,  and  forms  a  shallow  cove.  Prosser^s 
flay  is  of  good  size,  being  three  miles  wide  at  its  entrance, 
and  extending  in  two  arms  five  miles  inland.  There  are 
several  t^oaU  in  it,  but  it  has  good  anchorage,  especially  in 
the  northern  arm.  Between  Pro8ser*s  Bay  and  Cape  Bailly 
the  coast  is  high,  rocky,  and  well  wooded.  At  Cape  Bailly 
begins  Oy»tcr  Buy,  the  largest  of  the  bays  of  Tasmania :  it 
iH  18  miles  long  from  south  to  north,  and  15  miles  wide  at 
the  entrance,  but  it  narrows  gradually  towards  the  north, 
being  at  its  northern  recess  10  miles  across.  It  contains 
^ood  anchoring-ground,  and  is  tolerably  safe,  for  though  it 
IS  open  towards  the  south,  the  island  of  Maria  and  several 
smaller  inlands  in  that  direction  break  the  swell  of  the  sea. 


western  shores  of  Oyster  Bay  are  high  and  steep,  and  may 
be  a])proiiched  with  safety.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
hay  is  a  tongue  of  land  less  than  a  mile  wide.  It  consists 
of'  low  sand-hills,  and  terminates  on  the  east  at  a  nar- 
row and  shallow  channel,  which  leads  northward  to  an  arm 
of  the  st»a,  which  winds  through  a  low  country  for  more 
than  10  miles.  This  arm  of  the  sea  is  shallow,  and  called 
Moulting  Lagoon.  Tlie  eastern  side  of  Oyster^'Bay  is 
formed  by  Vanderlin's  Peninsula  and  Schouten*s  Island. 
Vanderlin's  Peninsula  is  nearly  12  miles  long,  and  consists 
of  two  masses  of  rocky  mountains,  united  by  a  low  sandy 
neck,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  long  and  one  mile  and  a 
half  wide,  on  which  is  a  small  fresh-water  lake.  To  the 
west  of  this  neck  is  Refuge  Bay,  and  to  the  east  Thouin  Bay. 
The  first  is  a  safe  harbour,  but  the  second  is  open  and 
rather  shallow.  Another  low  and  sandy  neck  about  three 
miles  long  and  a  mile  wide  connects  Vanderlin's  Peninsula 
with  the  main  Ixxly  of  Tasmania.  The  mountains  of  the 
southern  mass  of  Vanderlin's  Peninsula  are  the  highest  in  the 
peninsula.  Schouten's Island  isseparate<l  from  tliat  peninsula 
by  Geoirraphe  Strait,  which  is  nearly  three  miles  long  and 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  wide  on  an  average  :  there  is 
good  ancliorage  in  the  strait.  Schouten*s  Island  has  nearly 
the  form  of  a  square,  and  extends  about  four  miles  m  every 
direction.  On  its  southern  side,  in  Faure  Bay,  there  is 
anchoring-ground.  The  island  consists  of  a  mass  of 
rock,  descending  on  the  cast  with  a  steep  declivitv  to  the 
water's  edge,  but  on  the  west  with  a  gentle  well-wooded 
slope. 

South  of  O^'ster  Bay  is  the  island  of  Maria,  which  is 
about  12  miles  long,  and  consists  of  two  large  masses  of 
rocks  connected  by  a  neck  of  land.  The  northern  mass 
extends  7  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  consists  of  elevated 
mountains,  the  highest  part  of  which,  called  the  Bishop 
and  Clerk,  is  about  :i500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Tlie 
declivity  of  the  mountains  towards  the  east  is  ver}'  steep 
and  terminates  on  the  beach ;  but  the  slope  is  gentle 
towards  the  west,  where  it  leaves  a  broad  level  tract  along 
the  sea,  which  is  sandy  and  scantily  wooded.  Tlie  low- 
sandy  neck  south  of  it  is  only  2XX)  paces  across,  and  about 
two  miles  long.  On  the  west  of  it  is  Oyster  Bay,  which  is 
well  sheltered  and  has  good  anchorage,  but  is  shallow 
near  the  land :  and  on  the  east  of  the  neck  is  Reidle  Bay, 
which  is  deeper,  but  has  a  rocky  l>ottom,  and  is  exposed  to 
the  easterly  and  southerly  wincfs.  Tlie  southern  peninsula 
of  Maria  Island  is  one  mass  of  rocks,  rather  well  wooded, 
which  descends  towards  the  cast  in  precipices  and  towards 
the  west  with  a  gentle  slope.  The  strait  which  divides 
Maria  Island  from  the  mainland  is  about  five  miles  wide  on 
an  average,  and  is  nearly  ecjual  to  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel 
in  the  advantages  which  it  affords  to  navigation,  having 
po(Hl  anchorage-ground,  and  being  generally  well  protected 
asT'Unst  the  winds  and  swell  of  the  sea.  North  of  Maria 
I>land,  towards  the  entrance  of  O^'ster  Bay,  is  a  small 
island.  White  Rock,  to  which  seals  resort  in  great  num- 
bers. 

The  remainder  of  the  eastern  coast,  beginning  at  Cape 
Tourville  on  the  south,  is  as  difficult  of  access  ns  tne 
we>tem  coast  of  Tasmania.  In  an  extent  of  more  than 
100  miles  not  one  harbour  occurs  which  can  be  entered 
by  vessels  of  moderate  size,  and  even  small  craft  find  only 
three  or  four  places  where  they  can  anclH)r  with  safety. 
Tlu'  coast  between  Cape  Tour\ille  and  Kddystone  Point  is 
elevated  and  rocky,  and  always  beaten  by  a  heavy  surf. 
Son'h  of  Cape  Lodi  the  hills  are  barren  and  generally 
destitute  of  trees.    Farther  north  however  they  are  0till 


more  elevated,  but  tolerably  well  wooded.  Between  Eddf* 
stone  Point  and  Cape  Portland  the  shores  consi<^t  of  a  *«<>w 
tract  of  considerable  width :  the  soil  is  sandy  and  of  indif- 
ferent fertility.  The  woods  which  cover  it  conatfct  of  thoit, 
crooked  trees.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  beset  with  »hoft!K 
and  cannot  be  approached  with  safety. 

The  northern  coast  of  Tasmania'  extends  from  Cape 
Portland  on  the  east  to  Cape  Grim  on  the  west,  and  ■ 
about  160  miles  long  in  a  straight  line,  but  following  the 
coast  it  measures  more  than  220  miles.     North  of  thk 
coast  is  Bass's  Strait,  at   the  eastern  entrance  of  is  loch 
is  the  group  of  the  Fumeaux  Islands,  which  consist  of  t«« 
larger  islands,  four  of  moderate  size,  and  many  smillff 
islands.    The  larger,  Grreat  Island,  extends  40  miles  netriy 
due  south  and  noilh,  and  is  on  an  average  nine  miles  Um^ 
so  that  its  surface  may  be  estimated  at  360  square  na\n^ 
or  somewhat  more  than  that  of  the  Scotch  island  of  Uay. 
The  interior  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  and  the  mco* 
tains  advance  on  the  west  side  close  to  the  sea,  but  leave 
a  tract  of  low  ground  along  the  eastern  shore,  wfaidi  ii 
sandy  and  in  some  ^mrts  swampy.    South  of  Great  likad 
is  Cape  Barren  Island,  which  extends  from  east  to  vcA 
about  20  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  about  five  bUol' 
It  consists  of  several  isolated  masses  of  rocks  connected  bf 
low  grounds.    These  islands,  as  well  as  the  smaller  iilaadi^ 
are  generally  mountainous  and  rather  high ;   they  coo- 
tain  many  low  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  but  the  soil  ■ 
sandy,  swampy,  and  in    general  of  indifferent  qnaliqr. 
Trees  are  not  abundant,  and  only  of  stunted  growth.    Ine 
surface  is  chieflv  covered  with  thick  bushes,  coarse  wire- 
grass,  and  a  kind  of  Chenopodium,  the  ashes  of  wfakk 
may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.     Frt'sh  water  ii 
scarce.    These  islands  are  always  surrounded  by  greA 
numbers  of  seals,  and  are  resorted  to  by  many  TCMcli 
from  Sv'dney  and  other  places.    The    strait    Wbich  dn 
vides  Fumeaux  Islands  from  Tasmania  is  called  Banki'k 
Strait.     It    is    10  miles  wide,   and    contains  no  hidden 
dangers,  but  as  the  current   sets  through  it   with  great 
rapidity  from  east  to  west,  it  is  not  much  usf  d :  the  veieela 
that  sail  to  and  from  Sidney  generally  pass  through  Kent 
Strait,  or  the  middle  strait  of  the  three  which  con*titiiU 
the  eastern  entrance  of  Basses  Strait.      Tlii<  strait  is  M 
miles  wide  between  Great  Island  and  Kent  Group,  and  is 
general  free  from  dangers.     The  western  current  whick 
runs  through  it  is  moderate. 

The  coast  from  Cape  Portland  on  the  cast  to  Port  D^ 
r>'mple  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tamar  is  low  ;ind  sandy« 
with  the  exception  of  some  sandy  hills  at  and  betwecB 
East  and  West  Double  Sandy  Points,  and  the  hich  cape  fli 
Stony  Head,  which  consists  of  elevated  rocky  masses  o' 
grown  with  grass.    Tlie  shores  are  either  entirely  bati 
or  covered  with  short  bushes.     In  a  few  places  there 
swamps,  and  in  others  some  flat  and  low  rocks  of  muwi 
extent.    Tlie  bays  have   in  general  sufficient   depth  of 
water  and  good  anchorage-gi-ound,    but  being  wioe  and 
open,  they  do  not  afford  security  against  winds  and  the 
swell  of  tlie  sea.    Tlie  largest  is  Kingarooma  Bay,  vest  of 
Cape  Portland. 

Port  Dalrymple  is  the  best  harbour  on  the  northern 
shores,  though  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  harboms 
on  the  t-outh-easteni  coast.  Before  its  entranc<>  on  the 
west  is  the  dangerous  reef  called  Hebes  Reef,  and  eveo  in 
the  sea-reach,  which  is  two  miles  wide  and  six  lone,  thcfv 
are  some  shoals.  The  navigation  is  tedious  and  difindf, 
but  the  Tamar  is  deep  enoutrh  for  larire  vessels  as  urM 
I^unceston,  30  miles  from  Port  I)alrym])le  in  a  straucht 
line.  West  of  Port  Dalryini)le  the  coast  is  hijrh,  beinf 
formed  by  elevated  and  wooded  hills,  the  highest  of  i^hico 
are  called  the  Asbestos  Hills.  To  the  west  of  the>e  hilUit 
Port  Sorell,  which  is  rather  spacious  and  has  good  anchoe^ 
age,  but  is  dHficult  of  access.  Between  Port  Sorell  ud 
Port  Frederick  the  shores  arc  low,  and  about  half  a  nulc 
from  the  sea  is  a  narrow  lagoon,  which  occupies  more  tins 
half  of  the  si>ace  between  the  two  harbours.  Port  Fre- 
derick, or  the  u'stuar}-  of  the  river  Mersey,  resembles  Port 
Sorell.  From  this  harbour  to  Penguin  Point,  west  of  the 
mouth  of  Leven  nver,  the  consi  is  genenillv  rucky  and  hich, 
but  intersected  by  the  mouths  of  K'veral  nvers.  which  I'.-jir- 
ever  do  not  adniit  even  boats,  except  the  I-even.  whicb 
may  be  a>cended  by  boats  to  the  distance  of  six  mil«»4  from 
the  sea.  From  Penjruin  Point  to  Circular  Head  the  coMt 
presents  an  alternation  of  high  and  low  shure>.  The  low 
•hores  are  sandy  or  swampy/  and  generally  eoveivd  with 
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B»  and  the  high  shores  present  in  many  places 
ut  basalt,  the  tops  of  which  are  covered  with  a 
food  soil,  and  overgrown  with  trees.  There  is  no 
or  ships  on  the  coast,  except  at  the  mouth  of 
r,  where  small  veasels  find  good  anchorage  in 
'.  Boats  may  enter  Pari8h*s  Harbour,  not  far 
a  Bay  to  the  west,  and  Pebbly  Bay,  west  of 
.pe«  a  rather  elevated  rocky  mass  projecting  into 

rHead  is  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea 
ce  of  about  seven  miles  from  the  mainland, 
ru  portion  is  an  undulating  table-land  resting  on 
amns,  whose  surface  is  covered  ^ith  bushes  and 
^  and  affords  good  pasture-ground.  Tlie  highest 
is  450  feet  al:^ve  the  sea-level.  This  table-land 
ve  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  somewhat 
1  two  miles  across  in  the  widest  part.  It  is  united 
inland  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus  nearly  three  miles 
■bout  one  mile  wide.  On  each  side  of  the  isthmus 

of  land,  which  advances  four  or  five  miles  into 
ud  forms  two  harbours,  called  East  and  West  Bay, 
re  sufficient  depth  for  small  vessels.  The  advan- 
Nrded  by  these  two  harbours,  and  the  pasture- 
I  Circular  Head,  have  induced  the  Van  Diemen's 
ipany  to  fix  their  chief  establishment  here.  The 
n  Circular  Head  to  Cape  Grim  is  low  and  sandy, 
ilaces  there  are  swamps  overgrown  with  tea-trees. 
by  numerous  shoals,  and  though  there  are  several 
tie  embouchures  of  the  rivers,  none  of  them  has 
lepth  of  water  for  a  boat, 
f  tnis  coast-line  are  the  Hunter  Islands,  a  group 

of  three  larger  and  several  smaller  islands. 
iland,  the  nearest  to  the  mainland,  is  divided 
f  a  narrow  strait,  Robbin  Channel,  which  is  full 
but  has  good  anchoring-ground  near  the  eastern 

The  island  is  about  7  miles  long  from  east  to 
IS  miles  wide  on  an  average.  The  eastern  portion, 
;  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  is  low,  and  has 
yX,  covered  with  bushes  and  small  trees :  it  has 
ure-ground.  The  western  district  is  a  rocky  ridge, 
idth  heath.  Thrcc-Hummock  Island  is  about 
aiie,  but  it  is  hilly,  and  chiefly  covered  with 
w  trees,  or  i?rai>s.  On  its  eastern  side  is  a  cove, 
fereni  anchorage.  West  of  Three-Hummock 
barren  Island,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  group, 
niles  long,  and  on  an  average  4  miles  wide.  It 
i  rocky  in  its  whole  extent,  but  less  elevated 
e-Hummock  Island :  in  fertility  it  seems  to  re- 
rery  much.  On  the  western  shores  are  numerous 
ih  render  the  access  to  the  island  difficult  and 
possible.  Towards  the  southern  end  of  that 
ever  there  is  a  cove,  which  is  accessible  to  boats. 

between  Barren  Island  and  Three-Hummock 
*eron  Channel :  it  is  well  protected  by  the  sur- 
ifllands,  and  has  good  anchorage  at  several 
that  it  may  be  considered  the  best  harbour  at 
n  entrance  of  Bass  Strait.  The  basin,  surrounded 
te  large  islands  of  this  group,  is  called  Boulanger 
S  well  protected,  but  very  dangerous,  being  full 
and  small  low  islands,  especially  towards  the 

m  district  of  Tasmania. 
und  &>i/.— As  the  first  European  settlement  on 
was  established  only  forty  years  ago,  it  can  be 
of  surprise  that  the  eountrjr  is  imperfectly  ex- 
*^ear]y  one-half  of  the  island  is  almost  unknown, 
early  two-thirds  of  that  portion  which  is  south 
d  one-third  of  that  which  is  north  of  that  pa- 

jtplored  Mountain-Region^  south  of  42^,  oc- 
c  southern  and  western  districts  of  the  island, 
€s  north-east  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent. 
,  ftom  its  source  in  Lsike  St.  Clair  to  its  mouth, 
the  well-known  part  of  tlie  island  from  lAiat 
tntirely  unknown  except  the  coasts  and  the  dis- 
e  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river.  These  districts 
led  by  an  apparently  continuous  mountain-range, 
ends  along  the  river  at  a  short  distance  from  its 
1  in  some  places  sends  off  branches  wliich  ad- 
«e  to  the  nver.  This  range  is  sometimes  called 
m  Mountains  by  the  settlers,  but  has  not  yet 
my  other  name.    It  be^ns  on  the  sestuary  of  the 

opposite  the  entrance  of  Ralph's  Bay,  with 
elson,  which  is  considered  to  be  about  1000  feet 
C^  No.  1496. 


above  the  tea.  Hence  it  extends  north-west  to  Mount 
Wellington,  which  is  a  few  miles  west  of  Hobart  Town,  and 
rises,  according  to  Darwin,  3100  feet  above  the  sea.  Far- 
ther on,  the  range,  which  occupies  a  width  of  perhaps  20 
miles,  does  not  seem  to  contain  many  summits  which  rise 
much  above  the  ^neral  level  of  the  range,  which  level 
probably  is  never  leas  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Tlie 
summits,  which  have  been  noticed,  are— Mount  Field  (near 
42^"  40^),  which  is  estimated  at  3000  feet ;  and  Wyld's  Craig, 
or  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  about  4500  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
latter  is  covered  with  snow  for  nine  months.  It  is  stated  that 
in  several  places  plains  of  considerable  extent  occur  on  the 
top  of  the  range ;  but  as  the  whole  of  it  is  covered  with 
an  impenetrable  forest,  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to 
ascertain  this  fact.  The  mountains  which  surround  Lake 
St.  Clair,  the  source  of  the  river  Den^-ent,  appear  to  be 
connected  with  this  range,  and  to  constitute  its  northern 
extremity.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  is  a 
large  peninsula,  formed  by  D^Entrecasteaux  Channel  and 
the  sestuary  of  the  river  Huon,  the  whole  of  which  is 
covered  ^ith  high  hills,  clothed  with  dense  forests  to  their 
summits,  and  broken  only  in  a  few  places  by  valleys,  which 
exhibit  a  great  degree  of  fertility,  out  in  which  no  settie- 
ments  have  yet  been  made. 

The  remainder  of  this  region  is  only  known  so  far  as  it 
has  been  observed  from  the  sea  and  a  few  places  from  the 
coast.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  district  is  a  moun- 
tain-range which  rises  a  lew  miles  from  the  southern  coast, 
and  appears  to  extend,  without  interruption,  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Port  Davey,  called  Bathurst  Harbour,  to 
the  vicinity  of  Port  Refuge,  at  the  entrance  of  D'Entre- 
casteaux  Channel.  Its  lower  parts  are  covered  with  thick 
forests,  but  the  higher  are  without  wood.  Some  parts  of 
them  appear  white,  which  has  suggested  the  opinion  that 
they  are  always  covered  with  snow ;  but  this  fact  is  quea- 
tioned.  The  higher  parts  however  are  considered  to  rise  to 
an  elevation  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  North  of  this 
range  there  are  two  elevated  mountain-masses,  a  few  miles 
south  of  43°  S.  lat.,  which  are  called  Harz  Mountain  and 
Arthur's  Range.  The  latter  is  visible  from  Mount  Wel- 
lington, though  more  than  50  miles  distant.  At  the  back 
of  these  masses,  north  of  43**  S.  lat,  open  plains  are  stated 
to  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Huon  to  the  moun- 
tains which  line  the  western  shores.  A  few  open  plains  of 
moderate  extent  are  also  foimd  near  the  banks  of  the 
Huon,  where  the  river  runs  eastward ;  but  farther  down 
the  whole  country  is  covered  with  impenetr^le  forests. 
From  this  river  to  42?  S.  lat  the  country  is  entirely  unknown. 
Several  summits  have  been  seen  from  considerable  dis- 
tances. The  most  elevated  appears  to  be  Frenchman's  Cap, 
east  of  Macquarrie  Harbour,  which  is  covered  with  snow 
nearly  the  whole  year :  its  base  is  said  to  be  surrounded  by 
woodless,  open,  and  grassy  plains  of  considerable  extent. 
The  forests,  which  cover  this  region  almost  without  inter- 
niption,  consist  chiefly  of  different  kinds  of  Eucalyptus, 
especifklly  Eucal^tus  globulus,  and  different  kinds  of 
pines,  among  which  Tkumania  and  many  tree-like  ferns  are 
irequently  met  with. 

The  Valley  qf  the  Lovoer  Derwent  extends  from  Mount 
Nelson  upwards  to  the  confluence  of  the  Derwent  with  the 
Ouse  (near  42°  35'  S.  lat.),  and  is  rather  more  than  50 
miles  long,  measured  along  tlie  bends  of  the  river.  Tlie 
Derwent  runs  close  to  the  range  of  high  mountains  which 
extend  along  its  western  banks ;  and  the  space  between 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  base  of  the  steep  rocky 
masses  hardly  ever  exceeds  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  fre- 
quently not  naif  so  much.  The  soil  of  this  narrow  and 
comparatively  level  tract  is  of  great  fertiUty,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  On  the  east  of  the  river 
the  valley  extends  to  the  distance  of  about  five  miles,  where 
it  meets  the  higher  hills  that  enclose  the  valleys  which  lie 
farther  east  and  north.  The  surface  of  this  part  of  the 
vfdley  is  level  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  subject  to 
inundations ;  but  at  a  short  distance  from  them  the  ground 
rises  in  gentle  undulations,  on  which  some  low  and  isolated 
hills  are  met  with.  The  soil  of  tliis  tract  appears  to  be 
generally  of  first-rate  quality :  it  produces  nch  crops  of 
wheat,  and  is  well  adapted  to  orchards.    Cultivation  is 


pidly  spreading  over  this  tract. 
A  Hill    ~     ' 


Jty  Region  extends  east  of  the  Lower  Valley  of  the 

Derwent.  It  extends  eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
and  northward  nearly  to  42°  35'  S.  lat.  The  surficuse  of  thia 
tract  is  a  continuous  auccession  of  bill  and  dale.    The  tra^ 
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teller  no  looner  amves  at  the  bottom  of  one  hill  than  he 
nad  to  ascend  another,  often  three  or  four  timet  in  the 
space  of  a  mile.  In  some  places  the  land  swells  into  greater 
heights,  which  have  several  miles  of  ascent.  Except  the 
valleys,  which  constitute  the  bottoms  of  the  numerous 
rivers  which  traverse  this  region  from  north  to  south,  and 
which  are  generallv  of  moderate  width,  the  level  tracts, 
either  marshes  or  plains,  are  comparatively  few.  The  most 
elevated  part  of  tfiis  region  appears  to  be  a  ridge  of  high 
ground  wnich  begins  on  the  north  at  Table  Mountain,  a 
summit  standing  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Lake 
Sorell,  whose  elevation  is  estimated  at  3800  feet.  The 
ridge  branching  off  from  it  towards  the  south  is  of  moderate 
elevation,  but  considerable  width,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  tract  between  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Jordan.  It 
terminates  about  iive  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Derwent 
in  Mount  Dromedary,  the  summit  of  which  is  1800  feet 
above  the  searlevel.  In  general  the  hills  sink  lower  as  we 
proceed  south,  and  the  surface  of  Ralph's  Peninsula,  and  of 
the  country  encloan^  Pitts  Water  and  North  Bay,  is  only 
nndu^.ating.  Cuhivation  in  this  regrion  is  almost  exclusively 
limited  to  tlie  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  where  there  is  a 
strong  soil,  which  produces  plentiful  crops  of  wheat  and 
other  fijain.  The  declivity  of  the  hills  is  sometimes  too 
steep  for  cuhivation,  and  they  are  generally  covered  with 
thicK  woods.  But  even  where  the  dechvities  are  gentle, 
which  is  moA  freque^iMy  the  case,  the  soil  in  too  drv. 
These  declivities,  and  afso  the  upper  parts  of  the  hilfs, 
where  small  levels  frequently  occur,  are  overgrown  with 
open  forests  without  underwood,  under  the  shade  of  which 
there  is  grass  nearly  all  the  year  round.  These  hills  alfbrd 
excellent  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle.  This  description 
applies  to  the  whole  region,  except  that  portion  which  is 
north  of  Nortblk  Bay,  and  which  appears  not  to  have  been 
explored.  That  part  of  it  which  lies  along  the  Pacific 
coiuosts  only  of  rocky  masses,  frequently  destitute  of  woods 
and  bushes,  and  in  other  places  overg^wn  with  crooked 
and  stunted  trees. 

The  Elevated  Plaint  are  north  of  the  Hilly  llegion,  and 
extend  from  42°  35^  to  about  41''  W,  Tliey  are  separated 
fn>m  the  Pacific  by  a  higher  tract,  called  Eastern  Tier. 
This  tract  begins  on  the  sonth  near  42°  35^,  where  it  is  about 
10  miles  wide,  and  extends  northward  to  the  valley  of  the 
South  Esk,  to  which  it  descends  with  a  steep  declivity.  It 
increases  in  width  as  it  proceeds  farther  north,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  South  Esk  it  is  more  than  30  miles  ftom  east 
to  west.  This  n*gion  also  is  entirely  unknown,  and  is  a 
blank  on  our  maps.  We  can  find  no  information  respect- 
ing its  character  and  capabilities.  The  heights  which 
extend  along  the  sea  are  very  scantily  wooded,  and  do  not 

Jiresent  a  promising  aspect.  The  plains  themselves  are 
livided  into  the  southern  and  northern  plains  by  a  some- 
what hilly  and  wooded  tract,  which  crosses  them  in  a  dia- 
gonal direction  from  south-east  to  north-west,  beginning 
on  the  Eastern  Tier  with  the  Blue  Hills,  south-east  of  Oat- 
lands,  and  passing  east  of  that  township  to  Table  Mount, 
and  the  other  heights  surrounding  Lake  Sorell,  and  hence 
to  the  range  of  mountains  called  the  Western  Tier  or 
Western  Mountains,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  which 
it  is  divided  by  the  upper  valley  of  Lake  River.  Farther 
west  the  Western  Tier  constitutes  the  northern  boundaiy  of 
the  southern  plains.  Tliese  southern  plains  are  distinguished 
by  many  large  lakes.  The  most  western  of  these  lakes  is 
that  of  St.  Clair,  the  source  of  the  Derwent  river.  It  is 
about  ten  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide  on  an  average, 
and  differs  from  the  lakes  farther  east  in  having  more  of 
the  shape  of  an  alpine  lake  and  being  surrounded  by 
mountains.  The  country  east  of  the  lake  St.  Clair  is  not 
iuvluded  in  the  plains,  being  very  mountainous,  and  con- 
taining several  high  summits  between  the  Derwent  on  the 
west  and  the  Nive  river  on  the  east.  Even  to  the  east  of 
the  last -mentioned  river  that  part  of  the  country  which  lies 
near  the  Derwent  is  extremely  uneven  and  hilly,  but  far- 
ther north  the  southern  plains  begin  with  the  tract  that 
surrounds  Lake  Echo.  Ttiis  lake  is  of  a  round  form,  but 
only  three  miles  in  diameter.  The  sliape  of  this,  hke 
all  those  farther  east,  shows  thai  they  are  not  enclosed  by 
mountains,  but  spread  out  in  plains.  North  of  Lake  Echo 
is  Great  Lake,  the  source  of  the  Shannon,  one  of  the  largest 
tributanes  of  the  Derwent.  It  u  said  that  this  lake  is  20 
miles  long,  10  wide,  and,  owing  to  its  numerous  branches,  75 
miles  ill  circuit ;  but  our  maps  give  it  hardly  half  these 
dimensions.    East  of  Great  Lake  are  the  thr««  Arthur 


lakes,  the  largest  of  which  has  a  circuit  of  1 
30  miles.  Lake  Sorell,  which  is  larllur  to 
is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  and  hardly  iiitVi 
Great  Lake.  Smaller  lakes  are  numeruun.  t 
the  wooded  tract  which  se]>arates  the  m>u 
northern  plains.  There  are  fewer  lukcn  i 
plains,  and  they  are  all  bumll,  with  the  e* 
Wertem  Lagoon,  a  cluster  of  lakch  bituiitei 
termination  of  the  We?tem  Tier,  the  liiiirt'> 
be  iive  miles  lung  and  half  a  mile  wide.  '1 
separating  the  plains  has  a  hilly  burface,  am 
miles  wide  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  u 
HobartTown  to  Launceston.  In  the  plain? 
short  ridges  of  low  hills,  which  ribc  uIh>v 
level  with  very  long  slopes,  and  are  cuv 
forests.  At  other  places  there  are  bin^^le  li 
conical  form,  hence  called  sugar-Iua\  es : 
frequent  in  the  district  which  approaches  tl 
In  other  respects  the  surface  of  the  plains 
level  or  slightly  undulating.  In  their  nat 
are  generally  destitute  of  trees,  but  iu  a 
cially  where  the  suri'aoe  is  undulatinir.  tree 
clumps.  The  climate  is  much  colder  than  i 
near  the  coast,  as  the  snow  bonu'tiines  e(» 
for  several  weeks,  and  thus  the  boil  inibihes 
ture  to  maintain  a  vigorous  irrowth  of  i;ras 
year  round.  The  pastures  thus  produced 
agricultural  wealth  of  this  re<;ion,  a.s  the  boi 
enough  for  the  growth  of  grain.  The  pa^ 
better  adapted  for  sheep  than  for  cattle,  an 
of  the  wool  exported  from  Tasmania  ib  hru 
ports  from  this  region.  Amoni^  these  pl« 
Salt-Pan  Plain  requires  notice.  It  lies  i 
slied  of  the  Denvent  and  Taniar,  betweei 
the  Macquarrie  liver,  which  runs  to  the  T 
of  the  Jordan,  which  falls  into  the  DerweU' 
are  three  ponds,  or,  rather,  hollow  depre^a 
filled  with  water  during  the  rainy  bea>on,  Ij 
the  rains  are  over,  and  the  k)i1  i>  then  bo  s 
nated  with  salt  that  a  coni^iderable  quant 
every  season  for  domestic  pnrposes. 

The  region  hitherto  (fescribed  is  wa 
streams,  most  of  which  join  the  I)en\t 
originates,  as  already  obser\  ed,  in  Lake  St 
about  60  miles  measured  in  a  straight  line,  ii 
tide-water,  and  its  genei-al  cour>e  is  sout 
from  the  lake,  it  traverses  Ibr  st'veral  miles  s 
enters  a  narrow  valley  bounded  by  mounts 
is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Ni\e.  an(i 
by  the  Florentine  iiver,  the  coui-se  of  whicl 
is  hardly  known.  It  leaves  the  nu)unt;un; 
tion  with  the  Dee,  where  it  lonns  two  c 
from  one  another,  of  which  the  u])perino?«t 
It  then  flows  along  the  foot  of  the  western 
a  rapid  current,  and  is  not  navigated,  chie 
numerous  rocks  along  its  banks,  but  also  )>; 
volume  of  water  is  subject  to  great  cha 
rapids  occur  at  New  Norlblk,  up  to  whicl 
water  comes.  During  the  summer  mont 
the  river  is  brackish,  and  luitit  tor  dunk  it 
folk;  but  when  it  i»  swollen  b\  mins.  it 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  below  the  t( 
is  here  a  miarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  bos 
gable  for  snips.  A  few  miles  lower  tlown 
to  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  which  width 
creased  to  two  miles.  Below  Ilobart  To 
tween  two  and  four  miles,  and  is  dcop  e 
vessels,  and  free  from  shoals,  vNhich  n:t  i 
above  that  town.  The  tide  asceniU  \.^\  \\\ 
Bay.  None  of  the  tributaries  which  ent 
from  the  south,  after  it  lias  emerged  lYom 
are  above  the  size  of  a  mountain-torrent  : 
several  rivers  from  the  north  which  llov 
miles,  as  the  Dee.  the  Ouse,  the  Clyde.  ? 
Some  of  them  form  cataracts  and  rapids  ai 
are  navigable. 

The  river  Huon,  which  drains  the  gn  n 
mountain-region  west  of  the  Derwent.  lut^. « 
80  miles;  but  this  river  hes  without  the  m 
the  colony,  and  its  course  has  only  l>een  v^ 
few  years.  No  account  of  it  e\ist.'>.  It  t 
tiiary,  like  the  Derwent,  which  opens  in  ] 
Bay.    Coal  River  drains  the  undulating 
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snt,  tad  falls  into  Pitt's  Water :   its  course  is 
liles. 

\  to  the  description  of  the  northern  part  of  Tb^- 
rth  of  41°  W),    The  watershed  of  the  eastern 
'  this  country  lies  close  to  the  Pacific,  as  the  re- 
jces  of  the  South  Esk  are  only  from  four  to  five 
its  shores.    The  Upper  Valley  of  the  South  Esk 
en  two  large  mountain-masses,  but  the  Lower 
istitutes  a  part  of  the  Basin  of  Lincoln.    The 
ley  extends  from  the  sources  of  the  river  west- 
be  vicinity  of  Ben  Lomond  Rivulet,  where  an 
le  Ben  Lomond  comes  close  to  the  river,  whilst 
}uth  the  most  north-western  branch  of  the  £ast- 
80  approaches  very  near,  so  that  there  is  a  na- 
bv  which  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  South  Esk  is 
Inis  valley  extends  about  35  miles  from  the 
9wing  the  St.  Pauls  River,  but  nearly  50  miles 
Break-o'-Day  River.    The  mountains  which  ex- 
1^  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  connect  the 
lart  of  the  Eastern  Tier  with  the  range  of  the 
od,  have  not  been  explored.    When  seen  from 
y  constitute  a  high  range,  overtonned  by  several 
mong  which  is  Tasman's  Peak  and  Mount  Cham- 
th-west  of  Cape  St.  Helen's :  the  last  mentioned, 
ummit,  rises  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.    It 
;  been  ascertained  where  and  how  this  maritime 
mnected  with  Ben  Lomond.    Ben  Lomond  ap- 
e  the  highest  ground  in  this  part  of  Tasmania, 

ted  to  rise  4200  feet,  or  about  1200  feet  higher 

antain  in  Scotland  whose  name  has  been 
IV  it.  The  mountain-mass,  of  which  it  forms 
ilevated  portion,  extends  to  a  considerable  dis- 
he  south-west,  where,  as  already  observed,  it 
e  to  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  near  the  place 
\  joined  by  Ben  Lomond  Rivulet,  and  it  is  pro- 
it  advances  still  farther  to  the  north-east,  in 
ction  this  region  has  not  been  explored.  It  is 
irtain  that  the  maritime  range  and  that  of  Ben 
m  at  an  acute  angle,  leaving  between  them  a 
of  a  basin-like  shape,  which  may  be  called  the 
FiogaJ,  from  a  township  of  that  name  situated 
lies  where  the  South  Esk  and  the  Break-o*-Day 

The  existence  of  this  basin  has  only  been 

I  «ithin  the  last  ten  years,  and  our  information 

it  is  scanty ;  but  as  the  settlements  begin  to  be 

and  as  it  has  been  divided  into  hundreds,  we 

that  the  soil  of  this  tract  is  good.     The 

a\  extends  from  north  to  south  about  15 
V  t  as  much  from  east  to  west.  Its  southern 
e  urained  by  the  Break-o*-Day  River,  which 
maritime  range,  and,  running  eastward,  meets 
al  the  South  Esk,  wliich  originates  in  the  Ben 
oge,  and  waters  the  northern  districts  of  the 
ew  miles  below  the  confluence  of  these  two 

South  Esk,  having  a  south-west  course,  en* 
;  valley,  about  10  miles  long,  and  afterwards 
)lain,  where  it  is  met  by  the  St.  PauPs  River, 
through  which  the  last-mentioned  branch  of 
!ik  descends  from  its  source  in  the  maritime 
'  a  condderable  part  ol^its  course  so  wide,  that 
ined  the  name  of  St.  Paul's  Plains,  which  are 
I  an  undulating  country,  in  some  parts  over- 
open  forests,  and  in  others  without  trees,  but 
1,  and  producing  rich  pasture.  Between  the 
.  Paul's  River  and  the  Basin  of  Fin^l  is  a  moun- 
rhich  is  connected  on  the  east  with  the  mari- 
and  whose  western  extremitv  is  marked  by  a 
immit,  to  which  the  name  of  St.  Paul's  Dome 
iven.  It  is  considered  to  rise  2800  feet  above 
d.  After  the  confluence  of  the  two  principal 
le  South  Esk  turns  westward,  and  flows  along 
Eastern  Tier,  so  that  between  the  river  and 

south  of  it  there  is  oaly  a  narrow  strip,  with 
ig  or  hilljr  surface,  which  however  has  a  good 
I  of  tlie  river  the  valley  extends  to  the  base  of 
nond  range,  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles :  the 
ground  resembles  in  general  the  St.  Paul's 
g  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  for  agricul- 
irtly  covered  with  thin  forests.  Thus  the  val- 
s  to  the  gorge  above  the  mouth  of  Ben  Lomond 

*be  UDDer  Valley  of  the  South  Esk  extends 
tntain  Region^  the  whole  of  which 


M  probably  occupied  bv  mountains ;  but  the  intenor  of  it 
has  not  been  explored,  and  only  the  outskirts  of  it  are 
known.    The  countiy  along  the  Bay  of  Fires,  between 
Cape  St.  Helen's  and  Eddystone  Point,  is  of  considerable 
elevation,  but  partly  well  wooded  and  partly  covered  with 
a  fine  frrowth  of  grass.    This  tract  is  supposed  to  be  fit  for 
pastoral  settlements.  North  of  Eddystone  Point  the  moun- 
tains are  several  miles  from  the  shore :  they  have  only 
been  seen  from  a  distance,  and  appear  to  constitute  one 
continuous  mass,  broken  in  a  few  places  by  ravines,  by 
which  small  rivers  issue  from  them.    There  are  no  striking 
summits,  except  Mount  Cameron,    between  Eddystone 
Point  and  Ringarooma  Bay.  but  its  elevation  is  not  known. 
The  mountains  are  generally  wooded.    The  flat  country 
between  these  mountains  and  the  sea,  from  Eddystone  Point 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  is  watered  by  numerous  small 
streams,  but  the  soil  is  generally  dry  and  sandy,  in  some 
places  overgrown  with  bushes  or  short,  crooked  trees,  and 
m  others  covered  with  swamps,  in  which  only  tea-bushes 
are  found.    There  are  a  few  tracts  which  have  a  better 
soil,  and  might  be  cultivated,  as  on  the  banks  of  Piper's 
River.    The  best  portion  of  this  region  is  the  valley  of  the 
North  Esk,  which  opens  to  the  west,  and  stretches  east- 
ward into  the  mountains  on  the  north  of  the  Ben  Lomond 
range.    This  valley  however  is  narrow,  and  contains  very 
few  tracts  adapted  for  agricuhural  purposes,  and  the  num- 
ber of  settlements  is  small,  though  the  proximity  of  the 
town  of  Launceston  afibrds  a  ready  sale  for  their  produce. 
A  ridge  of  sterile  but  wooded  hills  runs  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  river,  and  continues  to  the  banks  of  the  South 
Esk,  where  that  river,  about  a  mile  above  Launceston, 
runs  in  a  narrow  valley  for  a  mile,  and  at  the  point  where 
it  leaves  that  valley  forms  a  cataract  about  40  feet  high. 

The  gorge  through  which  the  South  Esk  flows  above 
Launceston  separates  the  valley  of  the  Tamar,  which  lies 
north  of  it,  from  the  Basin  of  Lincoln,  which  extends  south 
of  it.  The  Tamar  is  only  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  which 
begins  at  the  town  of  Launceston,  and  where  the  two  Esks 
fall  into  it.  Its  length  to  Port  Dalrjopple  in  a  straight  line 
is  about  30  miles,  but  measured  along  its  numerous  bends 
it  is  43  miles.  The  tides  come  up  to  Launceston,  at  which 
place  the  inlet  is  only  60  yards  wide,  yet  vessels  (;f  150  tons 
may  ascend  to  the  town.  The  width  of  the  navigable  chan- 
nel is  20  yards,  nor  does  it  widen  fortwo  miles  below  the  town, 
and  it  is  very  narrow  10  or  12  miles  (arther,  though  the  inlet 
itself  widens  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Ten  or  twelve 
miles  below  Launceston  the  inlet  alternately  expands  to  a 
breadth  of  three  miles,  and  contracts  to  a  mile,  so  as  to  appear 
like  several  small  lakes  connected  by  short  channels.  In  this 
part  are  several  shoals  and  sand-banks,  and  they  only  dis- 
appear about  15  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  great  ol^tacle  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river  that  the  wind  always  blows  either 
directly  up  or  down  it,  so  that  a  vessel  is  often  obliged  to 
depend  upon  the  tide,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  pas- 
sage itom  Port  Dalrymple  to  Launceston  occupies  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  valley  of  the  Tamar,  measured  between 
the  summits  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river,  is  about  eight 
miles  wide,  but  two  or  three  of  them  are  occupied  bythe 
declivities,  though  these  declivities  are  rather  steep.  Thus 
the  cultivable  ground,  if  the  extent  of  the  inlet  itself  is  sub- 
tracted, varies  between  three  and  six  miles.  Near  the  town 
of  Launceston,  and  to  a  distance  of  about  11  miles  north  of 
it,  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  possesses  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  fertility,  and  is  well  settled ;  but  farther 
down  the  eastern  banks  have  a  dry  sandy  or  stony  soil  of  very 
inferior  c[uality,  which  is  still  uninhabited.  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  nver  the  soil  is  much  better,  and  there  the  settle- 
ments are  numerous,  though  not  so  numerous  as  near  Laun- 
ceston. 

The  Basin  qf  Lincoln^  so  called  from  the  hundred  of 
Lincoln,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  it,  is  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  Tasmania.  It  includes  on  the  east  the  lower 
valley  of  the  South  Esk,  extending  to  the  western  base  of 
Ben  Lomond,  and  on  the  west  reaches  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Western  Tier.  It  is  separated  from  the  Noithem 
Elevated  Plains  bythe  hilly  and  woody  tract  called  Epping 
Forest.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  ridge  of  nil  Is 
south  of  Launceston,  and  the  mountains  which  line  the 
northern  Ixanks  of  the  Mseander  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
Quamby's  Brook.  It  extends  from  south-east  to  north* 
west  about  25  miles,  and  as  much  from  north-east  to  south- 
west. This  gives  an  area  of  600  square  miles.  This  basin 
ia  watered  by  several  large  riven,  which  unite,  and  ulti 
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mately  fall  into  the  South  Enk  before  it  enters  the  above- 
mentioned  ^orge.    These  rivers  are,  from  east  to  west — 
Elixabeth  River,  Macquarrie  River,  I^ke  River,  Penny- 
royal River,  and  Meander  or  Western  River.    The  sur- 
face and  the  soil  of  the  Basin  are  not  uniform.   East  of  the 
South  Esk  the  higher  country  chiefly  consists  of  plains, 
either  destitute  of  wood  or  thinly  wooded,  and  well  adapted 
for  sheep  :  the  wide  bottom  of  the  rivers  yields  rich  crops. 
The  country  between  the  South  Esk  and  I^e  River  con- 
sists of  wiae  valleys  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  and 
narrow  ridges  of  hills  between  them,  which  however  in 
some  places  attain  a  considerable  elevation  above  their 
bases.    These  hills  are  generally  wooded,  and  though  the 
soil  on  their  declivities  is  good,  they  are  at  present  only 
used  as  pasture-ground :   the  wide  level  tracts  along  the 
watercourses  have  a  very  fertile  soil,  most  of  which  is  under 
cultivation.    The  most  level  portion  of  the  basin  b  that 
which  is  west  of  I^ke  River,  for  in  this  district  the  uplands 
do  not  rise  much  above  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  extend 
with  an  undulating  surface,  and  are  seldom  interrupted  by 
high  hills.    Like  the  bottoms,  they  were  formerly  clothed 
with  trees,  except  on  the  very  margins  of  the  nvers,  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  region  has  been  cleared  and  con- 
verted into  fields.  Tlic  soil  of  the  bottoms  is  very  rich,  but 
they  are  subject  to  inundations,  which  however  are  of  short 
duration.  From  the  Basin  of  Lincoln  all  the  com  is  brought 
to  Launceston,  which  is  exported  from  that  place,  and 
which  is  the  principal  support  of  the  population  in  the 
country  round  Sydney,  whenever  Australia  experiences  a 
dearth. 

To  the  west  of  this  basin  is  the  Western  Tier^  or  Western 
Mountains,  which  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Lake  River 
a  few  miles  below  the  place  where  that  river  issues  from 
the  Arthur  Lakes,  in  a  west-north-west  direction  to  the 
sources  of  the  river  Mersey,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles. 
Tlie  range  lies  between  the  southern  plains  and  the  Basin  of 
Ijncoln,  but  we  have  very  little  information  respecting  this 
region.    A  few  summits  have  been  noticed,  as  the  Quam- 
by  Bluff,  near  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Basin  of 
Lincoln,  which  is  stated  to  be  3500  feet  high,  and  the  Ex- 
treme Western  Bluff,  at  the  west  end  of  the  region.    It 
appears  that  the  upper  part  of  the  range  constitutes  a 
tolerable  level,  on  which  only  a  few  peaks  attain  500  feet, 
and  which  is  covered  with  small  lakes,  grass,  and  an  alpine 
vegetation.    Some  low  rocky  ridges  which  run  across  it 
are  covered  with  crooked  eucalyptus  and  bushes.    The 
width  of  this  elevated  tract  does  not  exceed  a  few  miles, 
but  its  elevation  must  be  considerable,  which  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the,  circumstance  that  even  in  January,  which 
corresponds  to  our  July,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  was  experi- 
enced, which  covered  the  ground  some  inches  deep.    The 
whole  vegetation,  especially  the  freauent  occurrence  of 
lichens  and  mosses,  proves  its  great  elevation,  which  pro- 
bably is  not  much  less  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
At  its  northern  extremity  the  Western  Her  is  of  con- 
siderable width,  extending  from  Quamby's  Bluff  to  Extreme 
Western  Bluff,  a  distance  of  about  ^  miles.    At  its 
northern  declivity  extends  a  depression  or  valley,  from 
east  to  west,  which  may  be  called  the  Valley  of  ike  Mtean- 
der^  as  that  river  drains  the  greater  part  of  it.    Though  a 
cart-road  has  been  made  through  it,  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  its  extent  from  south  to  north,  but  we  are  informed 
that  it  extends  westward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Mersey 
where  this  river  turns  westward,  being  here  divided  from 
the  vi^lley  of  the  last-mentioned  river  by  a  narrow  offset 
of  the  Western  Tier.    This  tract  consists  of  level  plains, 
which  are  generally  without  trees,  but  in  several  places 
there  are  small  clumps  of  them,  and  they  are  occasion- 
ally intersected  by  narrow  belts  of  forest,  extending  from 
the  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers.    Numerous 
rivers  water  this  country,  the  soil  of  which  is  stated  to  be 
of  good  quality,  and  equally  adapted  to  cultivation  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle. 

Proceeding  westward  from  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  two 
high  and  steep  mountain-ridges  must  be  passed  before 
tliat  re^on  is  reached  which  is  called  the  Surrey  HilU^ 
and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkiUble  features 
of  Tasmania.  It  occupies  the  country  for  about  20  miles 
on  each  side  of  146*  £.  long,  and  an  equal  extent  on  both 
sides  of  41*  30*  S.  lat.,  but  properly  speaking,  its  extent 
towards  the  south  is  not  known,  and  it  is  even  probable 
tliat  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Eldon  range,  a  chain  of 
mountains  viliich  has  been  seen  from  a  distance,  and  which 


probably  is  about  W  55'  S.  lat.    This  region  eivei 
to  a  great  number  of  rivers,  which  run  off  in  all  dir 
With  tlie  exception  of  a  few  rivulets  originating  i: 
coast,  all  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  we»t  of  1 
E.  long,  and  north  of  42°  S.  lat.  rise  in  the  Surrr 
they  must  Uierefore  constitute  the  highest  ground 
part  of  Tasmania.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  hi^ 
of  the  region  lies  on  its  outer  edges,  for  the  regioi 
rounded  on  the  east,  and  still  more  on  the  north  ai 
by  hills  which  rise  considerably  above  the  genen 
have  extremely  steep  declivities,  and  narrow  level  t 
their  tops,  but  are  otnerwise  covered  with  dense  foi 
quently  matted  together  by  underwood.  Among  th 
summits  are  the  St.  Valentine's  Peak,  near  the  i 
edge,  which  is  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  1 
Mount,  which  is  said  to  be  300  feet  higher.    Tiw 
of  the  region  is  ven-  different.     Its  surface  is  foi 
succession  of  low  Hills,  which  rise  with  so  gentle 
that  it  may  be  considered  a  plain,  and  it  is  intenM 
small  brooks,  the  sides  of  which  are  adorned  will 
belts  of  beautiful  shrubs  and  trees.    Whenever  a 
to  a  higher  elevation,  its  declivity  consists  of  Vi 
regular  terraces,  as  if  laid  out  by  art,  and  the 
crowned  with  stately  peppermint-trees.    There  \ 
open  plains  of  several  square  miles  in  extent  v 
tree.    In  general  there  are  not  more  than  ten  tn 
acre.    The  hills  are  covered  with  a  vigorous  gi 
grass.    The  soil  is  a  dark  vegetable  mould  upo 
brown  loam.    Tlie  substratum  appears  to  be  grmv< 
renders  these  hills  perfectly  dry,  and  fit  for  sheep-i 
which  purpose  they  now  are  used  by  the  settlemen 
have  been  formed  on  them  by  the  Van  Dieme 
Company.    Tliis  country  extends  north  of  St.  Vi 
Peak  on  both  sides  of  the  Emu  river,  where  it  amM 
more    park-like  than  farther  south,    being    nai 
clump^  with  trees.    This  tract  is  called  tne  I 
Hills.    The  elevation  of  the  Surrey  Hills  abovfe 
level  renders  the  climate  much  colder  than  ou 
Snow  covers  the  ground  for  several  weeks,  whi 
must  be  considered  as  an  advantage  in  a  coiii» 
the  soil  inclines  to  dryness.     It  lias  also  the  b 
abundant  rains  during  autumn  (March  and  Aprilj 
Between  the  vallev'  of  the  Mseander  and  the  Soi 
on  the  south,  and  Bass's  Strait  on  the  north,  is 
region  of  Devonshire.    The  mountains  which  est 
the  gorge  of  the  South  E»k  to  the  west  of  the  T 
north-west,  and  terminate  on  the  sea  with  Poiu^ 
appear  to  constitute  a  continuous  range  of  moden 
tion.    They  are  partly  wooded  and  partly  destitute 
and  in  some  places  covered  with  a  ver>'  scanty  v* 
of  slirubs  or  grass.    Farther  west  this  region  is  ^ 
known,  except  that  the  spaces  between  the  rivers 
up  with  mountains  and  nigh  hills,  and  thai  thes 
come  close  to  the  shores  of  the  sea.    Few,  if  af 
ments  have  been  formed  on  it.    This  region  exte 
ward  to  the  banks  of  the  Emu  River. 

West  of  the  Emu  River  begins  the  Great  Plai 
mania :  it  occupies  the  north-western  portion  of  tl 
extending  along  the  northern  coast  from  the  1 
Orim,  and  along  the  western  coast  to  the  An 
The  narrowest  portion  of  this  plain  appears  to  bv 
the  Emu  and  Detention  Rivers,  where  its  width 
exceed  12  miles,  and  it  terminates  on  the  soutl 
Hampshire  Hills.   Farther  west  a  continuous  rangi 
hills,   called  the  Camplx'll  Range,   forms  its  b 
and  terminates  near  the  source  of  the  Detention  R 
Dip  Hill,  a  mountain  of  moderate  elevation.    Th 
of  this  portion  of  the  plain  is  strongly  undulati 
many  parts  even  hilly.     Near  the  shores  it  is  u« 
mth  dense  forests,  which  are  made  nearly  impen* 
the  underwood,  bushes,  and  ferns.     But  about  tU 
or  somewhat  more  from  the  sea  the  forests  are  int 
by  a  succession  of  small  plains  covered  with  graA 
titute  of  trees.  They  have  a  light  dry  soil,  are  well 
by  springs  and  streams,  and  surrounded  by  excel! 
her.    The  grass  is  coarse  but  plentiful :  there  are  a 
tracts  fit  for  cultivation.    West  of  Detention  V( 
{)lain  grows  wider.     From  Dip  Hill,  at  the  sourc 
river,  Hellver  distinguished  the  high  grounds 
Grim  and  ^Vest  Point,  though  they  are  of  ver 
rate  elevation.    Tlie  plain,  west  of  Detention  R 
ceed  15  miles  in  width.    This  large  tract  howeve 
ill  adapted  for  colonization.  The  auriacc  b  geoeni 
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water  not  being  carried  off,  the  country  has  been 
ed  into  an  immense  swamp.  A  portion  of  the  swamp 
rown  by  low  tea-trees,  and  the  remainder  is  covered 
r  of  eucalyntiis  and  underwood.  The  higher 
wiiich'  generaJly  occur  nearer  the  shores,  have  a 
fd  covert  with  heath  or  stunted  trees.  Tlie  only 
lich  seems  to  be  applicable  to  useful  purposes  is 


going  round  the  island.  The  climate  is  very  healthy :  nd 
epidemic  or  contagious  diseases  have  been  observed,  and 
acute  diseases  are  generally  mild  and  of  short  duration,  and 
yield  more  easily  to  the  usual  remedies  than  in  any  other 
country. 

Productions.—The  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  is  not 
known.    The  existence  of  gold  and  silver  rests  on  state- 


le  sea  from  Cape  (Jnm  to  the  River  Arthur :   its  |  ments  which  cannot  be  relied  on ;  but  that  of  copper  is 
:  1  __:!-_   1...  ^_  .L  .,  ..    certain,  and  this  metal  is  rather  abundant  in  some  of  the 

hills  on  the  north  coast.     Iron>ore  is  abundant,  but  not 
yet  turned  to  account.    Some  ore  which  was  subjected  to 
a  trial  yielded  80  per  cent,  of  metal.    There  are  also  in- 
dications of  lead,  zinc,  and  manganese ;  and  those  of  coal 
have  been  found  all  across  the  island.    Roofing-slate  of 
good  quality  abounds  in  many  parts :  on  the  Arthur  such 
extensive  layers  were  discovered  by  Hellyer,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  whole  globe  might  be  supplied  with  them. 
Salt  is  obtained  from  the  salt  lakes  of  Salt-Pan  Plain,  and 
is  also  got  from  sea-water  on  Bruni  Island,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  consumption.     S^lt  is 
considerable  size,  and  brings  down  a  large  volume  |  imported  fn)m  England.    Excellent  sandstone  for  building 
There  is  a  bar  across  its  mouth,  on  which  the  |  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  marble  is  met  with 
s  with  a  heavy  surf.    Its  middle  course  is  not '  at  various  places.    Basalt  rocks  are  frequent  along  the 

coast  and  in  many  places  in  the  interior. 

No  tropical  grains  or  plants  are  cultivated,  but  all  grains 
cultivated  in  England  succeed  well.    Wheat  is  of  excel- 
^     lent  quality,  weighing  generally  from  62  to  64  pounds  the 
id  the  western  coast ;  and  that  by  their  confluence    bushel :  considerable  quantities  are  exported.    Barley  and 
lur  is  formed.  oats  will  only  thrive  in  a  good  soil.    Vegetables  of  all 

ther  known  rivers  of  the  northern  part  of  Tasmania  kinds  are  most  plentiful,  even  those  of  Southern  Europe, 
aportant,  with  the  exception  of  the  Emu,  which  is  '  the  production  of  which  requires  in  England  much  care 
le  for  boats  for  a  few  miles.  With  respect  to  the  and  expense.  The  apple-orchards  are  of  great  extent, 
sk,  which  probably  has  a  course  of  100  miles,  two  and  the  making  of  cider  is  attended  to.  Peaches,  apricots, 
ncipalbranches,theMac(}uarrieandthe  Lake  River,  and  nectarines  grow  very  abundantly.  Damsons,  plums, 
he  southern  elevated  plains,  and  the  upper  branches  |  cherries,  pears,  and  quinces  are  also  grown ;  but  the  fruit 
rivers  interlock  with  rivers  which  flow  southward  ,  is  of  inferior  quality,  for  want  of  care.  Grapes  are  of  good 
terwent.  As  other  branches  of  the  South  Esk  rise  !  quality,  but  no  good  wine  has  yet  been  made.  "Risp* 
i  eastern  coast,  and  others  far  to  the  west,  it  is  pro-  berries,  gooseberries,  and  currents  are  abundant  and  of 
lal  the  area  of  the  country  which  is  drained  by  it  ,  good  quality :  strawberries  are  also  good.    All  these  fruits 


ear  the  cape  is  several  miles,  but  farther  south  it 
.uch  narrower:  the  surface  is  hilly  and  partly  stony. 

has  generally  a  tendency  to  sand,  but  it  is  thickly 

with  kangaroo  gpraas,  and  makes  good  pasture- 
for  sheep,  and  in  some  places  for  cattle.    Trees 

r  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other.    It 
vie  that  the  plain  continues  south  of  Arthur  River, 

it  is  of  less  extent  there,  as  low  hills  have  been 
a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  which  are  dry  and 
eered  with  bushes,  but  behind  them  the  hills  rise 
igher.    These  parts  have  never  been  visited. 
\jthur,  whose  mouth  is  near  41*  lO'  S.  lat.,  is  a 


it  is  supposed  that  the  chief  supply  of  its  waters 
Ki  irom  the  Surrey  Hills,  and  that  two  large  rivers, 

there,  and  are  respectively  called  Hellyer  River 
HUT  River,  unite  in  the  country  between  the  Surrey 


North  Esk  does  not  fall  short  of  4000  square  miles, 
nar  certainly  receives  the  drainage  of  a  much  larger 
»f  country  than  any  other  river  of  Tasmania. 
ite.^As  no  meteorological  observations  have  been 
id  on  the  climate  of  Tasmania,  we  only  know  its 
ities  by  comparisons  which  have  been  made  be- 

and  that  of  England  and  Sydney.  There  is  a  con- 
I  difference  between  the  climate  of  Hobart  Town 
outhem,  and  of  Launceston  on  the  northern  coast, 
nate  of  Hobart  To^vn  seems  to  be  greatly  in- 
;  by  the  range  of  mountains  west  of  the  town  and 
lity  of  the  open  ocean.  The  vague  statement  of 
that  the  mean  temperature  in  summer  is  70P,  and 
r  between  40*  and  48*,  is  apparentlv  not  derived 
servations,  and  is  not  much  to  be  relied  on.  The 
of  Hobart  Town  is  extremely  changeable.  Heat, 
n,  and  sunshine  succeed  each  other  with  a  rapidity 
rarely  observed  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  The 
s  not  more  constant  than  the  summer :  the  same 
ons,  wWh  the  addition  of  hail  and  snow,  follow  each 
quick  succession ;  but  the  snow  never  remains  on 
nd  beyond  a  few  hours,  whilst  at  Launceston  it  falls 
»r  Quantity,  and  covers  the  ground  for  many  days 
-.  This  statement  does  not  agree 'with  another,  ac- 
to  which  the  average  number  of  days  on  which  rain 
falls  does  not  exceed  fifty  or  sixty  in  the  year,  and 
«ut  on  these  days,  the  sky  is  clear,  the  sun  brilliant, 
sphere  dry,  pure,  and  elastic.    Hot  winds 

s  inH^ur,  which  occasionally  raise  the  thermometer 

They  blow  from  north  and  north-west,  and  rarely 
n^  time  ;  but  during  their  prevalence  vegetation  is 
njured.  However  warm  the  middle  of  the  day  may 
invariably  attended  by  a  morning  and  evening  so 
H>mpletely  to  brace  the  body,  and  to  counteract  any 
ng  effects  of  the  climate.  Thunder-storms  are  less 
;  Sian  in  Australia,  but  violent  gusts  of  wind  some- 
cur,  which  cause  great  destruction  in  the  forests, 

coasts  are  visited  by  much  boisterous  weather, 
he  western  coast  strong  south-westerly  winds  pre- 
rly  all  the  year  round,  and  render  this  tract  almost 
ible  on  account  of  the  want  of  harbours.  During 
isons  of  the  year  westerly  gales  continue  for  many 
I  BasB*s  Strait,  so  that  vessels  sailing  from  Sydney 
Atlantic  find  that  they  save  time  and  labour  by 


have  been  introduced  by  the  settlers. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Europe  have  been  transplanted 
to  Tasmania,  and  thrive  very  well.  Sheep  are  most  nu* 
merous.  Wool  and  live  stock  are  exported  to  a  great 
extent.  Black  cattle  are  also  numerous,  and  many  head 
are  annually  exported ;  and  also  some  horses.  Fowls  are 
extremely  numerous,  but  geese  and  ducks  are  not  much 
kept. 

The  spermaceti-whale  is  very  abundant  in  Bass's  Strait, 
and  many  of  them  are  annually  taken,  but  more  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Australia  than  by  those  of  Tasmania.  Black- 
whales  abound  in  all  the  seas  round  the  island,  and  a  very 
lucrative  fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  southern  coast. 
Whalebone  and  train-oil  are  important  articles  of  export. 
A  small  quantity  of  spermaceti-oil  is  also  exported.  Seals 
are  found  on  most  of  the  smaller  islands,  and  especially 
on  the  eastern  coast:  their  skins  constitute  an  article 
of  export.  Some  of  the  animals  of  the  forests  are  common 
to  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  native  tiger  (Hysena 
opossum)  and  the  native  devil  (Dasyurus  ursinus)  are  pe* 
culiar  to  Tasmania,  and  perhaps  also  the  wild  cat.  These 
are  the  only  carnivorous  animals  in  Tasmania,  with  the 
exception  of  some  species  of  weasel.  There  are  three  or 
four  species  of  kangaroos,  two  kinds  of  opossum,  the  ban- 
dicoot, the  native  porcupine  or  echidna,  the  wombat,  the 
opossum-mouse,  and  the  omithorhjmchus  paradoxus.  All 
the  wild  animals  of  Tasmania,  with  the  exception  of  the 
native  devil,  are  very  easily  tamed  and  domesticated.  The 
birds  are  numerous:  these  are  emus,  black  and  white 
cockatoos,  parrots,  two  kinds  of  magpies,  the  laughing 
jackass,  hawks,  eagles,  the  carrion  crow,  pelican,  black 
swan,  ducks,  teal,  widgeons,  quails,  snipes,  and  bronze- 
winged  pig^eons :  the  last-named  are  considered  the  most 
beautiful  birds  in  the  island.  There  are  likewise  several 
varieties  of  snakes,  two  or  three  of  which  are  venomous ; 
also  centipedes,  scorpions,  and  large  ants.  Fish  ate 
said  to  be  more  numerous  than  on  the  coast  of  Australia, 
but  they  have  not  been  further  noticed.  The  river-fish 
are  small. 

None  of  the  forest-trees  or  shrubs  yield  an  edible  fruit. 
They  are  all  evergreens,  and  have  that  sombre  olive  hue 
which  prevails  iii  Australia,  without  a  single  lively  tint, 
except  that  of  the  native  cherry,  to  break  this  monotony. 
The  most  numerous  are  the  euoklyptus,  which  attains  an 
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immeme  sife.  From  one  of  its  speoiet  a  manna  U  ob- 
tained, which  ta»tes  like  some  kind  of  sugar-plum  :  it  forms 
concretions  on  the  leaves  and  smaller  branches ;  but  is 
found  in  such  trifling  quantities,  that  it  would  never  repay 
the  trouble  of  o.>llecting  it.  The  most  useful  tree  is  the 
ttringy  bark,  which  is  used  for  building  and  fencing ;  and 
the  blue  gum,  of  which  most  of  the  boats  in  the  colonv 
are  built.  The  smaller  trees  are  used  for  masts  for  small 
vessels.  The  peppermint,  so  called  from  the  taste  of  the 
leaves,  is  a  large  tree,  but  of  very  little  use.  The  Huon 
pine  is  the  most  beautit\il  wood  m  the  island :  it  is  verv 
superior  both  in  colour  and  substance  to  the  Norway  deaf, 
but  is  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  had.  The  Adventure  pine, 
•o  called  from  the  bay  of  that  name,  is  a  species  of  pine 
adapted  for  house-work  and  furniture  ;  but  it  is  not  com- 
mon. The  black  and  silver  wattle  (mimosa)  are  used  in 
house-work  and  furniture,  but  they  are  of  diminutive  size. 
The  bark  of  the  black  wattle  is  exported  to  England  in 
large  quantities.  The  tea-tree  is  a  shrub  which  grows  in 
wet  situations :  an  infusion  of  its  leaves  makes  a  pleasant 
beverage,  and,  with  a  little  sugar,  forms  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  tea. 

(Flinders's  Voyage  to  Terra  Austraiix ;  RosseVs  Voyage 
(TEntrecasteaux,  &c. ;    Evans's  Geographical,  HUtoricaly 


Diemen's  Land,  <$<c. ;  and  Breton's  Excursions  in  New 
South  Wales,  <^.) 

History, ^In  1H03  Lieutenant  Bowen,  commissioned  by 
the  government  of  New  South  Wales,  landed  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Denvent,  and  formally  took  possession  of  Van 
Diemen*s  Land  as  a  place  of  settlement.  In  the  following 
year  Colonel  Collins,  the  first  lieutenant-governor,  arrived, 
and  established  the  seat  of  government  on  the  west  bank 
of  tlic  Derwent :  he  gave  to  the  spot  the  name  of  Hobart 
Town,  in  compliment  to  Lord  Hobart,  then  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies.  Colonel  Patterson  arrived  in  the 
same  year  in  the  Tamar,  and  formed  an  establishment  on 
its  west  bank.  Colonel  Davey  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment in  1813,  and  under  his  administration  the  ports  of 
the  colony  were  first  opened  to  commerce,  only  transport 
vessels  from  New  South  Wales  having  previously  been  ad- 
mitted. Colonel  Sorell  was  appointed  neutenant-governor 
in  1817>  and  in  1819  the  immigration  of  free  settlers  from 
England  commenced,  the  colony  having  been  previously 
exclusively  formed  of  criminals  sent  from  New  South 
Wales  for  crimes  repeated  there,  and  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  charged  with  their  superintendence.  Till  the 
year  1824  the  government  was  subject  to  that  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  chief  civil  and  criminal  questions 
'  arising  in  Van  Diemen  s  Land  were  decided  in  Sydney. 
The  only  courts  in  the  island  were  those  of  poHcc  magis- 
trates, wno  had  cognizance  of  i)etty  crimes,  and  a  court 
for  the  settlement  of  Questions  of  value  not  exceeding  50/., 
in  which  a  military  officer  presided.  Great  inconvenience 
and  mischief  resulted  from  this  state  of  things.  (*ivil 
cases  were  mostly  settled  by  compromise ;  and  in  criminal 
cases,  the  most  dangerous  oftenders  were  allowed  to 
escape. 

The  most  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  colony 
were  made  between  the  vears  18^  and  1836,  during  tlie 
administration  of  Colonel  Arthur : — 

In  18M,  the  population  was  12,643;  in  1835  it  was  40,283 
Number  of  vessels 

which  arrived     •        33 ;  „  234 

Sailed  outwards     .35;  „  225 

Acres  in  crop  34,033 ;  „  87*283 
Pounds    of    wool 

exported  130,000;  „  1,042,800 
Numoer  of  manu- 

Ikctories        .              22;  „  133 

Banks      .         .            *  I;  „  (j 

Revenue           .     £16,866;  „  £106,639 

Expenditure     .     £:Vil26;  „  £10:1,029 

Value  of  Imports  £62,000 ;  „  £583,646 

Exports  £14,500;  „  £320,679 

(Statistical  Returns  qf  J 'an  Diemen  s  iMnd,  compiird 
hy  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Ilobart  Town,  dated  \{Uh  Oct., 
1836.) 

Koiids  were  formed  and  bridges  constructed  in  different 
l^rU  of  the  island;  wholesome  laws  were  introduced;  the 
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tone  of  public  opinion  was  improved,  and  the  fhiiti  oi 
enterprise  and  inoustry  were  secured  by  an  improved  polue 
system. 

That  which  chiefly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  t.hf 
settlement  was  extraordinary  encouragements  held  out  to 
emigrants.    Orants  of  land  were  made  to  them  propfjr- 
tioned  in  extent  to  the  capital  which  the  colonist  ^a*  pre- 
pared to  invest  in  stock  and  in  acrricultural  impruvcmtr.tj. 
The  labour  of  convicts  was  not  only  liberally  pravidiii.  but 
the  colonist  was  rewarded  for  employini;  it  b^'  allow snctt 
of  rations  for  himself  and  the  convicts  in  his  employ  for 
some  time  after  his  arrival ;   and  at  a  later  ncricxl.  iittn 
this  remuneration,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  this  adiL- 
tional  bonus,  was  withdrawn  altogether,  lal>our  i»as  ob- 
tained on  the  easy  conditions  of  the  settler  pro%idjr^ 
clothes,  food,  and  Iodising  to  the  convicts  assitrne^  to  him. 
Tliere  were  other  advantages  likewise  incidi*nt  to  the  ptnsl 
purposes  for  which  the  colony  was  founded,  which  atei^lni 
Its  progress.    The  character  and  condition  of  the  major.; j 
of  the  population  required  that  a  civil  and  mihtan*  force 
should  be  established  on  the  island,  which,  beiiii;'  ir.s:r>- 
tained  by  the  British   {government,  introduced   m  much 
capital  annually.    PVom  the  mas^nitudc  of  their  crimri  or 
tlu'ir  damrerous  character,  it  was  not  deemed  bate  to  re- 
move from  under  the  immediate  coercion  of  ^nvemme^! 
a  large  number,  amountinflr   latterly  to  some  thou*-aiiiik 
of  the   convicts,  and   their   punishment    wa^    made  to 
consist  of  hard  labour  at  works  of  public  iitihty,  such  ai 
the  makins^  and  repairins:  of  roads  and  bridccs.     Wralc 
the  expense  of  inaintaininf^  these  convicts  was  defray  rd  It 
the  British  goveniment,  the  settlers  contracted  to'surplr 
the  various  articles  which  made  up  that  expen»c.    TIm) 
were  thus    in   a  twofold  manner    benefited:    they  hsd 
labourers  employed  for  their  a<lvanta{;e  at  the  co>t  of  i 
third  party,  and  they  were  enabled  to  derive  a  profit  m>in 
the  payment  of  that  lal>our.     With  such  circumMancet  in 
its  favour,  with  a  healthy  climate,  and  a  soil  of  a%en£e 
capabilities,  it  was  impossible  that  Tasmania  should  tm  sd- 
vance.     Its  profrress  nas  accordinf^ly  been  steady,  scsrcelv 
subject  to  any  of  those  variations  to  which  youuir  i'olcuei 
are  exposed ;— to  none  indeed  but  such  as  may  be  stridl/ 
referred  to  that  ^mbling  spirit  of  specuhition  ^hichthe 
occasional    great    protits  of   an  impeifectly    vatablishrd 
market  are  apt  to  engender. 

In  1831  the  s^'stem  of  colonization  by  free  crants  of  land 
was  abolished,  and  since  then  land  has  been  sold  by  sue* 
tion,  first  at  the  upset  price  of  five  shillings  per  arre';  suIh 
seq^iiently  at  twelve  siiillings ;  and  latterly  at  twenty,  st 
which  it  remains.  The  system  of  assignment  of  convirt 
labour  is  at  present  only  partially  in  force,  and  it  u  in* 
tended  to  discontinue  it.  The  colony  has  prolmbrv  sd- 
vanced  to  that  state  in  which  the  advantacres  ad^an'taevi 
not  without  some  drawl)acks  even  in  the  best  ca.<e .  of  com- 
pulsory labour  have  ceased,  and  in  which  the  minute  carv, 
the  good  will,  the  steady  subordination  of  the  ^er^-ant  arc 
reciuisite  to  the  success  of  industrial  operations. 

Trade  and  Commerce. ^Th^  staple  article  of  pnxliictioo 
in  Tasmania  is  wool,  the  amount  of  which  exported  in  the 
year  ending  December,  1838,  exceede<i  2,41H).9!)0 11».  Kt- 
liamentary  Rf*j)ort  on  ll'onl  and  H'ttollrn  M'tnufuctur^, 
April  29,  1839.)  The  value  of  this  wool  in  the  Engbih 
market  has,  accordin&:tothe  Statistical  Report  of  the  secre- 
tary to  the  government  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  quoted 
above,  ran^red  from  1*.  ed.  to  2».  6^/.  per  lb.  A  con>idHr- 
able  trade  has  durins:  the  last  five  years  been  carried  on 
with  the  new  colonies  of  Australia,  South  Aiutralia.  aod 
Port  Phillip,  in  sheep,  the  prices  of  wliich  have  \ariedin 
that  time  so  much  as  from  seven  shillings  to  sixty  slaliiiuri 
per  head. 

Owini^:  to  the  smallnessof  the  demand  for  irrain.  and  the 
great  outlay  required  in  the  clearing  of  land,  aTricuItuitl 
operations  nave  neen  slow  in  Tasmania.  Tliis  has  likeniic 
been  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  few  prarticii 
farmers  emiin^ted  to  the  colony.  •  Tlie  earlier  setticn 
were  chiefly  artizans  uf  intemperate  liabits,  unacquainted 
with  husbandr)',  and  disinclined  to  attain  a  knowledire  of  it 
Still  (says  the  writer  from  whose  account  we  auote.  liini- 
8i»h*!or  fen  years  a  colonist  of  Van  Diemen's  i^nd-  thiv 
obtaimnl  and  located  themselves  on  crants  oi'  land  :  turr.fi 
up  the  soil,  and  threw  prain  into  it :  and  it  being  trateiul. 
repaid  their  nide  e.vjays  with  bountiful  harvests. '  Tlu-*  »mi 
sufficient.  When  one  piece  of  land  was  exhausted,  anattiff 
was  broken  up,  and  so  on  in  constant  succeHion.    Fmb 
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itinued  to  amve,  and  obtained  land  too ;  and  as 

not  agriculturists  either,  they  had  to  copy  their 
rs.  Such  was  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Van 
Land ;  and  such  is  its  condition  at  the  present 
\S).  The  diversity  of  the  climate  in  the  different 
still  overlooked ;  the  seasons  are  scarcely  ascer- 
l  the  proper  times  for  sowing  remain  doubtful, 
opted  irregularly.'    {The  Condition  and  Capa^ 

P^an  Diemen's  Land^  by  John  Dixon,  1839.) 
»n's  Land  however  produces  not  only  a  sufficient 
^rain  for  domestic  consumption,  but  has  con- 
r  several  years  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  New 
es ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  local  writers  there  is  a 

of  its  being  the  granary  of  the  southern  hemi- 
*xen  are  generally  useu,  instead  of  horses,  in 

and  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  those  in 
land. 
:itutes  the  second  great  article  of  export  from 

Whales  of  the  black  species  were  at  one  time 
eat  abundance  in  the  bays  on  the  coast  of  the 
t  we  find  that  Mr.  Dixon  confirms  the  appre- 
xpressed  by  an  earlier  writer  on  the  colony 
ms  on  New  South  Wales  arid  Van  Diemen^s 
ohn  Henderson,  Calcutta,  1832)  of  their  being 
y  by  an  injudicious  prosecution  of  the  fishery  at 
of  the  year.  Sperm  oil,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
e,  is  exported.  The  returns  derived  from  this 
still  considerable. 

the  miscellaneous  exports  are  bark,  kangaroo 
e-bone,  and  potatoes  (to  Sydney) ;  but  the  ag- 
the  returns  from  these  articles  is  trifling, 
e  about  eight  banking  establishments,  with 
I  the  chief  towns.  They  are  all  joint-stock,  the 
•s  being  responsible  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
rhey  circulate  notes  of  one  pound  and  upwards. 
*st  at  a  recent  date  was  ten  per  cent.,  and  at  the 
hich  this  article  is  written  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
ience  whether  it  is  lowered.  There  are  also 
ipanies  for  the  insurance  of  life  and  property. 
9   of   the   Island. — Originary  Tasmania  was 

0  two  counties,  but  it  has  since  been  subdivided 
•  districts,  and  more  recently  into  thirty-six 
We  are  not  awaie  however  that  any  map  em- 
county  divisions  has  been  published.,  and  in  the 
etails  we  adhere  to  the  divisions  into  districts. 
t  of  Hobart  Town  is  bounded  on  the  east  bv  the 
int,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  river  Huon, 
h  by  New  Norfolk  and  Richmond  districts.  It 
an  area  of  about  400  square  miles,  or  250,000 
hich  not  more  than  about  4000  are  yet  in  cul- 
dichmond  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by 
the  north  by  Oatlands,  and  on  the  west  by  New 
is  towns  are  Richmond,  Sorell,  and  Brighton ; 
ch  it  includes  several  large  agricultural  esta- 
:  it  contains  about  1050  square  miles,  or  672,000 
lich  about  22,000  are  estimated  to  be  under  cul- 
ew  Norfolk  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  Hobart, 
Richmond  districts,  and  on  the  west  and  south- 
located  lands.  The  towns  are  New  Norfolk  and 
and  it  comprises  about  1500  square  miles,  or 
8,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  barren  and  rocky : 
acres  are  m  cultivation.  Clyde  is  bounded  on 
y  unlocated  lands,  and  on  the  other  three  sides 
Plains,  Campbell  Town,  and  Oatlands  districts : 
wn  is  Bothwell.  This  district  comprises  1700 
»s,  or  1 ,088,000  acres,  about  5000  of  which  are  in 
.  Oatlands,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Richmond, 
ster  Bay,  west  by  the  Clyde  district,  and  north 
(11  Town,  contains  900  square  miles,  or  about 
•es.  Oatlands  and  Jericho  are  its  towns.  Up- 
iXX)  acres  are  in  cultivation.     Campbell  Town, 

1  the  south  by  Oatlands,  east  by  unlocated  lanis 
to  the  sea,  west  by  the  Clyde  and  Norfolk  Plains, 
by  Launceston  district,  comprises  about  1200 
es,  or  850,000  acres.  Its  towns  are  Campbell 
Ross.  The  land  is  rich  and  fertile,  having  8000 
•es  in  cultivation.  Norfolk  Plains  are  bounded  on 
Dy  the  Clyde,  east  by  Campbell  Town  and  Laun- 
ncts,  ana  by  the  territories  of  the  VanDiemen's 
pany,  and  north  by  Bass's  Straits.  This  district 
2250  square  miles,  or  rather  more  than  1,500,000 
»ngford  and  Westbury  are  the  townships.  About 

w  land  are  supposed  to  be  m  oultivalioxL  Laun- 


ceston distriet  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Campbell  Town, 
on  the  west  by  Norfolk  Plains  districts,  and  on  the  north 
and  east  by  the  ocean.  Besides  the  town  of  Launceston 
it  has  Perth  and  George  Town.  The  district  covers  3800 
square  miles,  or  about  2,352,000  acres;  not  more  than 
10,000  or  11,000  of  which  are  in  cultivation.  Oyster  Bay 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Richmond,  wert  and  north  by 
Oatlands  and  Campbell  Town  districts,  and  east  by  the 
ocean.  It  contains  about  900  square  miles,  op  576,000 
acres,  of  which  between  2000  and  3000  are  estimated  to  be 
in  cultivation.  (Martin's  Van  Diemen's  Land;  Hobart 
Town  Annual.) 

The  other  divisions  of  the  island  are—the  Van  Diemen's 
Land  Company's  territories,  comprising  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion of  acres  on  the  north-west  comer  of  the  island,  bounded 
on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  on  the  others  by  crown  lands  not 
yet  located,  and  by  the  settled  districts  of  the  Norfolk 
Plains;  and Tasman's  Peninsula.  Ofthepurpoiestowhich 
Tasman*8  Peninsula  is  applied,  an  account  is  giren  in  the 
article  Transportation. 

Totvns. — Of  the  towns  mentioned  in  the  preceding  out- 
line of  the  territorial  divisions  of  Tasmania,  only  two  or 
three  are  worthy  of  notice,  the  others  being  little  more 
than  villages  or  sites  laid  out  for  towns  on  which  a  few 
straggling  houses  are  built.  *  Hobart  Town  is  built  upon 
an  undulating  surface,  receding  from  a  cove  on  the  left  of 
the  Derwent.  Seen  from  the  water,  it  seems  to  run  up 
before  you  on  a  variety  of  ascents,  and  to  spread  itseft 
abroad  upon  the  hills  in  the  distance.  Mount  Wellington, 
a  great  mountain,  which  during  nine  months  in  the  year 
is  capped  with  snow,  and  which  rises  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  stands  at  the  back,  in  darkness 
and  sublimity,  and  overlooks  the  surrounding  sceneiy. 
The  town  is  laid  out  with  judgment.  There  are  alK>ut  twenty 
streets,  all  wide,  and  dividing  or  intersecting  one  another 
at  right  angles.  A  narrow  and  shallow  nvulet,  which 
takes  its  rise  fVom  Mount  Wellington,  flows  through  the 
town,  and  affords  the  inhabitants  their  only  supply  of  fresh 
water.  All  the  streets  are  macadamized,  and  none  are 
flagged.  .  .  The  houses  bear  no  common  aspect.  Some 
are  of  brick,  others  of  stone ;  but  all,  instead  of  being 
slated,  are  roofed  with  shingles.  As  every  proprietor  has 
been  guided  by  his  own  taste  in  the  structure  of  his  house, 
few  are  built  alike  or  upon  the  same  plan ;  and  as  he  was 
not  restrained  by  the  government  to  a  settled  line,  they  are 
often  planted  in  a  zigzag  position.  The  town  covers  a 
great  deal  of  ground,  but  little  of  it  after  all  is  built  upon. 
A  tree  is  seen  sometimes  standing  in  the  midst  of  houses* 
and  a  house  often  in  the  midst  of  trees.  Dwellings  have 
been  erected  long  before  the  streets  were  made,  and  the 
town  being  upon  a  veiy  irregular  surfkce,  some  of  the 
buildings  in  conseauence  now  occupy  very  awkward  situa- 
tions. On  one  side  of  a  street  they  are  often  elevated 
much  above  the  level ;  while,  on  the  other  they  are  sunk 
considerably  beneath  it.  Shops  are  scattered  all  over 
Hobart  Town ;  but  the  business  thoroughfare  is  confined 
to  two  streets.  Some  of  the  shops  are  showy  and  respect* 
able,  even  tasteflil  and  elegant ;  displaying  an  appearance 
equal  to  that  of  many  in  London.  The  householder  is  as 
particular  in  decorating  the  interior  of  his  house  as  he 
would  be  were  he  in  England,  and  hence  his  AimituFe  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  those  of  his  own  rank  in  the  mother  coun- 
try.' (Dixon's  Account.)  In  IS39  there  were  upwards  of 
fifteen  hundred  houses  in  Hobart  Town.  Among  tne  publie 
buildings  may  be  named  three  handsome  Episeopaliaii 
churches,  ana  one  Presbyterian,  one  supericnr  edifice  be« 
longing  to  the  Wesleyans,  besides  several  of  inferic^  desorip* 
tion,  Ithe  property  of  the  same  body,  two  Independent 
chapels,  and  alloman  Catholic  church,  by  this  time  proba* 
bly  completed.  The  (Government  House  is  an  iire^lar  struc* 
ture,  mfule  up  of  continual  additions  to  an  originally  small 
building,  ana  is  shortly  to  give  place  to  aaoUier  house  in- 
tended  for  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  of 
which  the  foundation  has  been  laid.  There  are  custom- 
houses, a  handsome  theatre,  a  court-house,  and  police* 
office,  and  an  exchange  has  been  set  on  foot.  Hiere  are 
many  benevolent  and  religious  institutions  and  societies 
established,  and  two  or  three  of  a  literary  character.  Seven 
papers  are  published,  most  of  which  are  weekly,  besides 
an  official  gazette  and  two  gratuitous  advertising  sheets. 
The  pc  pulation  of  Hobart  Town,  including  the  convicts  and 
military  as  well  as  the  free  inhabitants,  in  the  town  and 
its  immediate  precincts,  is  not  less  than  ten  thousand.  Th^ 
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fo  low)iig:  returns  exhibit  the  amount  of  the  Hobart  Town 
imports  and  exports,  with  the  places  from  which  received, 
MOP  lo  which  sent,  for  the  year  ending  December,  1837 : — 

imports. 

Great  Britain  .         •        « 

New  South  Wales    • 

Mauritius        •         •         • 

Calcutta  •        • 

Canton    •        •        .        • 

Manilla  .        •        •        • 

Singapore 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

United  States  . 

Hamburg 


£230,950 

05,865 

8,147 

4397 

1,541 

380 

1,876 

3,620 

490 

860 


£348,126 

Exporii 

r. 

Great  Britain  . 

• 

£166,585 

New  South  Wales    . 

53,980 

Swan  River 

95 

South  Australia 

11,414 

New  Zealand  • 

1,699 

Mauritius         • 

858 

Calcutta 
Canton    . 

590 
15 

Valparaiso 

60 

£235,266 

In  a  comparison  of  these  returns  it  is  pointed  out  by  the 
editor  of  the  *  Van  Diemen's  Land  Annual,'  from  which 
publication  they  are  taken,  that  the  apparent  balance  ex- 
hibited against  Hobart  Town  is  diminished  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  great  portion  of  this  balance  consists  of  pro- 
perty imported  by  individuals  who  have  settled  in  the 
colony.  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  authentic 
returns  of  a  later  date  than  those  quoted ;  but  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  value  both  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  Hobart  Town  has  greatly  increased  since. 

Launceston,  the  second  town  of  the  colony,  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  South  Esk,  which  there 
form  the  Tamar,  flowing  about  forty-flve  miles,  when  it 
disembogues  into  the  ocean  at  Bass*s  Straits.  It  is  124  miles 
from  the  capital  of  the  colon]^.  Launceston  is  situated  in 
a  maishv  spot,  and  is  neither  in  beauty  nor  in  the  promise 
of  healtn  to  be  compared  to  Hobart  Town.  The  enterprise 
of  its  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  vicinity  of  the  richest 
settlements  in  the  island,  is  however  great,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  town  will  outstrip  its  southern  com- 
petitor in  commerce.  The  imports  in  the  year  1837  were 
191,843/.  in  value;  the  exports  being  264,599/.,  upwards  of 
twenty-nine  thousand  pounds  above  those  of  Hobart  Town  ; 
and  in  subsequent  years  it  is  believed  that  the  difference 
is  much  greater  in  amount.  Launceston  contains  many 
churches,  the  property  of  different  religious  denominations, 
and  the  private  and  public  buildings  are  not  destitute  of 
architectural  beauty. 

The  highway  between  the  northern  and  southern  capitals 
of  Tasnmnia  is  for  the  most  part  well  laid  out ;  there  are 
inns  along  this  road  at  short  distances  from  one  another, 
the  accommodation  in  which  is  not  far  from  equalling  the 
tame  on  the  roads  of  England.  Passing  from  the  highway 
into  what  were  not  long  since  unpeopled  woods,  the 
fashionable  vehicle  as  well  as  the  rustic  waggon  of  the 
settler  is  to  be  seen  driven  along  cross  roads  which  are 
everywhere  in  process  of  formation ;  and  here  and  there, 
only  partially  obscured  from  a  distance  by  the  thick  and 
sombre  Australian  foliage,  are  to  be  seen  mansions  almost 
baronial,  superseding  the  rude  shelter  of  the  aborigine,  and 
the  hut,  almost  as  rude,  in  which  the  colonist  first  lodged. 

Popti/a/fofi.— In  1838  a  census  of  the  free  inhabitants 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  made  with  a  reference  to  the 
religious  denominations  to  which  they  belonged,  which  ex- 
hibited the  following  summary  :— 

Church  of  England     .         .         .       16,094 


Church  of  Scotland 

Church  of  Rome 

Wesleyans  • 

Baptists 

Independents      • 

Quakers 

Jews 


2,551 

2,288 

1,289 

175 

635 

80 

132 

23.244 


The  accuracy  of  this  return,  in  so  fkr  as  it  referred  to 
relative  numbers  belonging  to  different  religious  deiia 
nations,  was  generally  questioned ;  but  the  an 
presentation  of  the  amount  of  population,  we  ocuc^c, 
admitted.    No  great  increase  bv  immigration  has  th 
place  since,  and  the  new  colony  of  Port  Pnillip  has  i 
many  from  Tasmania.    The  return  of  the  number  w 
and  female  convicts  for  the  same  year  gives  :— 

Male  convicts     •         .         •         .       16,129 
Female  convicts  •         •         .        2,130 

An  account  of  the  convict  system  of  Van  Diemen^s  1 
is  reserved  for  the  article  Tra-nspobtation  ;  but 
lowing  returns  are  introduced  here,  as  they  bear  o] 
general  social  condition  of  the  island  :— 

Return  showing  the  Disposal  of  the  Convicts  im 

Sentence  of  transportation  expired 
Free  and  conditional  pardons 
Transported  to  New  South  Wales 
Transported  to  Port  Arthur 
Absconded  in  1837 

Died 

Executed 

Confined  in  ^aols         • 

Sick  in  hospitals  .         .        • 

Invalid  establishments  • 

Employed  in  chain  gangs 

Employed  in  public  works     . 

Artificers  on  loan  to  settlers 

Assigned  to  settlers 

<  Tickets  of  leave,*  or  conditionally  free 

Constables  and  field  police    . 

Missing       .        •         . 


1306 


167 

4 


12B 
817 


Female  Convicts. 
Sentence  of  transportation  expired 
Conditional  pardons 

Died 

Sent  to  New  South  Wales     . 
Total  number  remaining        •        • 


6JK3 

3.960 

395 

as 

16,969* 

m 

M 

1 

2.086 

2318* 


State  of  Crime. — If  Van  Diemen*s  I^nd  has  gre 
nefited  in  an  economical  sense  by  being  a  sett 
convicts,  it  has  undoubtedly  suffered  from  this 
moral  sense.    A  paragraph  will  not  suffice  to  give 
curate  idea  of  the  geneml  moral  condition  of  1 
lation.    Referring  therefore  to  the  Transportation 
of  1838,  and  to  a  volume  entitled  *  Australiana,'  by  < 
Maconochie,  R.N.,  K.H.  (Parker,  Strand,  1839),  wc  « 
introduce  here  only  a  few  details  and  accompan}!!!" 
planations  taken  from  the  last  of  these  authorities.   * 
withstanding  the  strictness  and  vigilance  of  the  i       > 
this  colony,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  ti 
which  the  prisoners  have  for  the  most  part  beeu 
to  its  minute  super>-i8ion,   notwithstanding  the  ui 
tendency  of  the  age  to  moral  improvement,  and  n 
standing  the  great  influx  of  free  settlers  into  the  < 
within  the  last  ten  years  and  the  high  persona] 
tability  of  most  of  them,  the  proportion  or  ci 
order  to  the  entire  population  is  not  only  vek^>  g 

appears  in  many  particulars  even  to  be  on  tfie  i 

From  No.  33  of  the  Statistical  Papers  drawn  od  bi 
colonial  secretary,  it  appears  that  convictions  far 
ness  were,  in  18^,  as  3^  to  100  of  the  whole  pom 
and  in  1832  as  9^^.    Convictions  under  penal 
free  persons  in  1824  were  as  5a  to  100,  and  u> 
7A ;  and  general  misdemeanors  oy  convicts  in  1 
as  IIA  to  100,  and  in  1832  as  43J|j^    Af 
turns  are  differently  made,  and  the  several  uci       m  < 
are  multiplied ;  yet,  with  few  exceptions,  the  •        tm 
fact  is  evident.    Thus  drunkemness  among  the         i 
1833-34-35    was  as  4^    ^jy^  4^  respective.j    »> 
The  tendency,  as  is  well  known,  in  English  society, 
in  peculiar  circumstances,  Ymb  been  rather  steadily, 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  towards  so      ^ty.    In- 
disposed of  summarily  were  in  like  lakxi] 
^  VIk*  448,  3tt  to  100 ;  amone  free  p^. 
3A  to  1(X) ;  aiid  what  are  called  various  < 
eluded  under  previous  heads,  as  Ifg,  3^  * 


iHcrvi 


ffv 


in 


M 


*  Wc  h*T«  not  introduoed  th*  retarus  of 

vUeli  nptete  Iks  dUfaraMt  Ulwaes  Umm  Mate 
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Maconochie  quotes  returns  of  the  convictions  before 
■upreme  court  and  quarter-sessions,  on  which  he  re- 
ks :  Ist,  that  the  ratios  throughout  to  the  whole  popu- 
m  are  enormous,  convictions  in  England  being  scarcely 
i  1000  inhabitants,  and  in  Scotland  only  I  to  1300, 
for  Van  Diemen*s  Land  being,  in  1835,  1  to  105g| ; 
,  die  extreme  vigilance  of  Van  Diemen's  I^nd  police 
b  to  prevent  the  commission  of  great  crimes,  while 
latitaae  given  to  its  summary  jurisdiction  makes  it 
eceasary  to  bring  medium  offences  under  the  cogni- 
16  of  the  higher  courts ;  3rd,  the  pecuniary  prosperity 
Tut  Diemeirs  Land  is  advancing,  which  shows  that 
n,  not  distress,  leads  there  to  crime.    Comparing 
uc  of  petty  crime  in  the  colony  to  that  in  London, 
that  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  for  drunkenness 
.  I       convictions  among  the  free  population  are 
1*«  per  cent. ;  whereas  in  London,  for  every  descrip- 
uf  petty  offence,  they  are  little  more  than  5  per  cent. ; 
Gkntain  Maconochie  remarks  that  the  returns  in  Van 
\  Land  refer  to  a  mixed  population  of  agricul- 
u  wi  well  as  town  residents,  which  makes  the  com- 
1  still  more  disadvantageous.     As  general  charac- 
I,  he  mentions  dissension,  bitterness  of  feeling, 
vridence,  and  a  reliance  upon  authority,  instead  of 
il  influence,  in  the  relations  of  master  and  servant. 
remarks  also  that  there  is  a  low  standard  of  moral 
'■**le,  a  characteristic  which,  though  not  so  obvious, 
ally  more  detrimental  than  great  occasional  vices, 
v      which  it  is  more  difficult  to  correct.    But  as  he 
i(ru  Jy  points  out  in  his  interesting  work,  and  as  there 
leccanty  of  remarking  here,  in  strictness  a  social  cha- 
can  scarcely  be  predicated  yet  in  reference  to  the 
i»tion  of  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  the  colony  is  not  old 
I  to  have  moulded  the  character  of  its  inhabitants ; 
M^id  much  that  is  painful  in  the  aspect  of  society, 
is  also  much  of  an  opposite  character — individual 
rolence  and  public  spirit. 

vemment. — Van  Diemen's  Land  is  administered  by  a 
snant-govemor,  who  is  assisted  by  two  councils.  The 
enant-gOTeraor  has  the  initiative  of  all  laws.    The 
cils  are  called  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative. 
'''^rmer  is  composed  of  official  members,  and  the  latter 
and  non-official :  all  are  appointed  by  the  crown, 
r       vable  at  the  governor's  pleasure,  with  the  sane- 
n  uie  crown.    If  two-thirds  of  the  legislative  council 
DPOsed  to  any  act  proposed,  it  cannot  pass :  the  rea- 
t  are  entered.    Practically  however  this  pro- 
am  VI  iio  value,  for  half  of  the  council  are  salaried 
of  the  local  government.     Laws  passed  by  the 
i  must,  within  seven  days,  be  enrolled  in  the  Su- 
c  Court ;  and  fourteen  days  from  such  enrolment,  un- 
'be  judges  declare  them  to  be  repugnant  to  British 
r  the  cnarter,  or  letters  patent  of  the  colony,  they 
into  operation.    In  case  of  objection  being  made, 
!«r         r  and  council  re-consider  the  act.    llie  laws 
i,  so  far  as  they  can  be  appUed,  are  recognised, 
died  in  local  enactments. 
B  ature  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  having  two 

ut  courts  of  quarter-sessions,  and  courts  of  requests, 
t  are  sometimes  called  courts  of  conscience,  and 
>n  in  matters  to  the  extent  of  ten  pounds. 
M  uuruces  are  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  seven 
dficera  as  a  jury ;  civil  cases,  by  a  judge  and  two 
a,  magistrates  of  the  colony  appointed  by  the  go- 
r.  and  who  are  open  to  challenge  by  the  parties,  the 
Iff  determined  by  the  judge :  if  tne  assessors 
n        Bv,  the  judge  has  a  casting  vote.    The  Supreme 
I       J.  on  the  application  of  either  party  in  an  action, 
•        '  to  try  it.    This  court  declares  insolvencies 
lu         vGi  effects:    it  likewise  possesses  equitable 
ecvjvwiWtical  jurisdiction.     The  total  estimated  ex- 
it the  judicial  establishment  for  the  year  1839  was 
7#.6rf. 

Jie  most  populous  districts  of  the  island  there  are 

I  s,  who  sit  daily  for  the  trial  of  petty 

ki  uivir  uvcinons  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

who  is  advised  by  the  chief  police  magistrate. 

constabulary  force  is  maintained,  composed  chiefly 

iets.    The  total  police  estimates  of  Van  Diemen^s 

or  1839  exceeded  26,000/. 

ccclesiaatical  provision  is  of  the  most  liberal  chtv- 
Three  religious  denominations,  the  Episcopalian, 
terian,  and  Roman*  Catholic,  receive  allowances 
P.  C,  No.  1490. 


from  the  state.  They  are  equally  provided  for  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  respective  number  of  their  bodies,  and  the 
clergy  of  each  have  the  same  political  status.  In  the 
towns  the  subscription  of  two  hundred  adults  (three  cWl- 
dren  or  persons  under  a  specified  age  being  considered  equal 
to  one  adult)  to  a  paper,  intimating  their  connection  with 
one  of  the  denominations  named,  desiring  to  have  a  church 
erected  for  the  use  of  such  denomination,  and  the  contri- 
bution of  at  least  300/.  towards  its  erection,  are  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  government  erects  such  church  and 
provides  for  the  maintenance  of  worship  in  it.  In  the 
rural  districts  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  by  eighty 
adults,  residing  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  is  requirea. 
The  sum  expended  by  the  government  on  the  erection  of 
a  church  is  equal  to  that  raised  by  private  contribution. 
The  stipend  allowed  to  the  clergy  in  the  towns  is  250/. 
annually,  and  to  those  in  the  rural  aistricts  200/.  A  glebe 
and  ten  acres  of  land  are  also  allowed,  and  in  certain  cases 
a  further  sum  of  money  for  the  feed  of  a  horse.  The  Wes- 
leyans  have  an  annual  ^rant  of  400/.  voted  in  their  favour 
by  the  legislative  council. 

The  Church  Act  has  stimulated  the  erection  of  churchei 
in  the  colonv,  so  that  there  is  now  no  deficiency,  compA« 
ratively  speaking,  except  in  the  districts  in  which  there  ii 
a  very  limited  population.  The  estimated  expenses  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  for  the  year  1839  amounted  tO 
7055/.  14«.  lid, ;  but  the  Church  Act  had  not,  at  the  period 
at  which  that  estimate  was  made,  exerted  so  much  in- 
fluence as  it  has  since  done,  and  at  present  it  is  certain 
that  the  ecclesiastical  outlay  is  considerably  above  the 
sum  stated.  Numerous  places  of  worship  have  oeen  erected 
throughout  the  settled  districts  of  the  island  by  Protestant  " 
denominations,  not  embraced  in  the  government  scheme 
of  support.  The  government  assists  in  the  maintenance  of 
Sabbath  schools  in  connection  with  the  different  churches. 

Liberal  provision  is  made  for  juvenile  education,  on  the 
principles  chiefly  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ; 
and,  besides  a  collegiate  institution,  founded  and  maintained 
by  the  government,  one  has  been  projected  by  the  colo- 
nists, for  which  subscriptions  have  been  raised.  The  site 
of  the  first  is  at  New  Norfolk ;  the  second  is  to  be  esta- 
blished at  Campbell  Town.  These  institutions  are  to  be 
in  the  first  instance  superior  grammar-schools ;  and  gra* 
dually,  as  professors  can  be  obtained,  and  there  is  a  de- 
mand, for  tne  higher  brancnes  of  learning,  they  are  to 
receive  the  character  of  colleges. 

In  the  estimates  of  the  expenditure  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  for  the  year  1839,  a  sum  of  4000/.  is  put  down  for 
schools ;  and  an  additional  sum  of  2751/.  for  the  *  Orphan 
Schools,'  in  which  the  offspring  of  convicts  are  educated 
and  midntained.  The  expense  of  the  colle^ate  institution 
is  not  included  in  the  sum  of  4000/. :  its  foundation  had 
not  been  laid  at  the  date  of  that  estimate. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  fVom  duties  on 
spirits — lOs,  per  gallon  on  brandy ;  7^.  6^.  on  hollands  or 
geneva,  West  India  Rum,  or  British  gin;  Is.  6d.  per 
pound  on  tobacco :  fVom  licences  —  25?.  per  annum  for 
licence  to  sell  spirits ;  3/.  3s.  for  auctioneer's,  and  4/.  4#. 
for  marriage  licences :  from  the  fees  of  public  offices* 
fines,  &c.  It  has  increased  progressively  for  many  years. 
In  1826  it  amounted  to  34,655/.  Os.  Hd.;  in  1830  it  was 
62,018/.  7*.  81</. ;  in  1835  it  was  91^20/.  19*.  9\d,  {Statts- 
iical  Report  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.)  With  the  addi- 
tion of  tne  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  land  in  these 
years,  it  amounted  to  65,178/.  17*.  OJ^/.  in  1830;  to 
106,640/.  8*.  2d,  in  1836 ;  in  1840,  the  revenue,  it  viras 
estimated,  would  amount  to  200,000/.  Part  of  this  revenue 
is  appropriated  to  the  immigration  of  labourers,  and  the 
rest  to  the  civil,  judicial,  ecclesiastical,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  of  the  colony,  which  are  not  borne  by  the 
Bntish  government.  The  expenditure  of  the  year  1837 
amounted  to  136,856/.  1*.  6a. ;  for  1838  the  estimated 
total  was  124,143/.  14*.  4rf.;  for  1839,  111,770/.  Ub- 
stracty  dated  July  5th,  1838,  Colonial  Secretary's  Oflee, 
Hobart  Town.) 

Natives, — ^The  aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  sa 
closely  resemble  in  physical  character  those  of  Australia* 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  origin  being  the  same.  [Aus- 
tralia.] M.  P^ron  says  that  the  Tasmanian  has  a  large 
head,  especially  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the 
line  from  the  chin  to  the  sinciput,  and  that  the  head  of 
the  New  Hollander  is  less  bulky,  and  is  compressed  in  the 
back  part,  while  that  of  the  Tasmanian  is  elongated  in 
^  Vol,  XXIV.— N 
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the  same  direction.  Tlie  jrreat.  difference  consists  in  the 
hair,  which  is  straiirht  or  curled  in  the  New  Hollander,  and 
woolly  in  theTa.snianian.  \J*ajH.'rs  on  Xr'iv  Sfmth  /fW//;*,  by 
Baron  Field,  Ksci. )     In  lani^uace  and  customs  the  resein- 


steps  cut  in  the  bark,  in  order  to  climb  up  to  the  birds ' 
nests :  these  steps,  he  says,  were  the  distance  of  five  feet 
from  each  other,  so  that  we  must  conclude,  that  either 
these  people  are  of  a  proditrious  size,  or  that  they  have 
some  way  of  climbing  trees  that  we  are  not  used  to.' 
Tlie  difiicultv  here  suKu;e}»ted  by  Tasman  has  been  since 
resolved  :  *lhe  natives  of  Austmlia  dim!)  trees  by  cuttinj? 
notches  in  the  bark,  by  means  of  a  small  stone  hatchet, 
and  with  each  hand  alternately.  By  lonij;  accjuired  habit 
a  native  can  supuort  himself  with  his  toes  on  very  small 
notches,  not  only  in  climbint^,  but  while  he  cuts  other 
notches  for  his  lurther  ascent  with  one  hand,  the  other 
arm  embracim?  the  tree.'  ;  .Major  Mitchells  Truvctjs  in 
Atiiftraiia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  'S^'^.)  lu  this  singular  custom  the 
natives  of  Van  Diemeu's  I^and  and  of  Ku-storn  Australia 
ag^-ee.  The  corroboree  dance  [Swan  Kivkk]  is  common 
to  both,  and  the  offensive  weajions  of  both  people  are 
precisely  the  same.  Major  Mitchell  expresses  a  decided 
opinion  that  the  natives  of  both  countries  are  derived 
from  a  common  stoek  [^Traveh^  vol.  ii.,  p.  341),  in  which 
other  traveller  have  concurred.  The  natives  of  Tas- 
mania, accoitiing  to  the  accounts  of  early  colonists,  and 
of  Cook  and  D'Knt  recast eaux,  appear  to  have  been  more 
intelUgrent  and  friendly  than  those  of  New  Holland 
when  iirst  approached.  M.  I^billanlidre,  the  historian 
and  naturalist  of  the  expedition  of  Admiral  D'Kntre- 
casteaux,  speaks  of  their  music,  their  knowledsce  of  plants, 
and  their  general  acuteness,  in  terms  l)v  no  means  con- 
temptuous; while  he  hiichly  praises  the  humane  and 
confiding  disposition  which  thuy  evinced  towards  their 
French  visitoi-s.  Dr.  Iloss,  the  Editor  of  the  *  Van  Diemeu's 
Land  Annual,*  to  whom  we  ai-e  indebted  for  the  best 
records  ol'  the  early  history  of  the  colony,  after  many 
yeare*  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  aborifrines,  thus 
refers  to  them :  *■  During  all  the  intercourse  I  have  had 
with  this  interesting  ])eople,  I  not  only  found  no  want  of 
sense  or  judcmient  amon^  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  admire  in  them  as  thinkini^  men,  as  endued  not  only 
with  much  intrenuity  and  penetration,  but  with  the  teu- 
derest  sympathies  oi  the  heart,  and  all  the  nobler  passions 
that  elevate  man  in  the  scale  of  bein^.' 

Orii^nal  hannlessness  of  character  has  not  however  pre- 
sen'ed  the  Tasmanians  from  the  usual  consequences  of 
European  contact— expatriation  or  extinction.  The  his- 
tory of  the  events  which  have  nearly  extini^uitshed  this 
race  is  briefly  as  follows : — Van  Diemen's  l^nd  was  colo- 
nized in  the  first  instance  by  the  most  abandoned  crimi- 
nals. These  men  had  no  wives  ;  no  rejfular  system  of  dis- 
cipline was  adopted  in  reference  to  them,  but  they  were 
dispersed  in  small  bodies  over  the  territory,  while  othei-s, 
cseapiu!;  from  eontiol,  ]}iirsiu>d  a  predatory  life.  The  wives 
of  the  natives  were  hedueed  by  criminals,  which  excited 
the  animosity  of  the  men.  and  durinc:  several  yeai-s  indis- 
criminate warfare  sul)M>ted  between  the  aboritrinal  and 
the  colonizimr  population.  At  leni^th,  in  1K)0,  the  loi'al 
fTOvemmcnt  systematically  interfered,  and  the  fK>e  and 
convict  inhabitants  of  the  colony  were  enmlled  fur  the 
pnrjK)se  of  ktl liner  or  capturim;  the  aboritrines.  Very 
limited  success  attended  this  mode  of  proceeding  after  it 
hail  been  in  n])eration  for  a  considerable  ])eiiod,  when  Mr. 
Koliinson.  an  indi\idual  of  remarkable  courage  and  self- 
posMcssion  vohiiiteeretl,  with  the  assistance  of  some  friendly 
natives,  to  brini;  the  rest  to  terms  of  pacification.  By  fair 
promises  to  the  natives  he  accomplished  a  victory  which 
could  not  Ihi  obtained  hy  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of 
3<;.00O/.  (/'«//  lJf>nif'ii':t  I'jtnif  Aftffwitfor  IR-JS^diiferently 
directed,  an-l  the  natives  put  themselves  in  the  power  of 
the  flfovemment.  This  triumph,  obtained  by  moral  in- 
fluence, aiifl  wliich  miirht  have  been  made  subservient  to 
the  Kood  of  both  niecN  consistently  with  the  aboiitifines  iv- 
nminimr  on  their  native  soil,  was  converted  to  their  niin. 
They  were  transported  to  an  unfavourable  sijot  (Flinders' 
Island,  ill  Bass's  Straits),  where  a  mi.<>(>ra1)]e  remnant  of 
almut  eiirhty  individuals  were  all  that  survived  in  IXiG  of 
a  population  of  tlirve  or  four  tliouMnds,  the  estimated  abori- 


ginal population  of  VanDiemen*s  I^iml  ulien  (i/.<>r. 
began  there.  yJ'an  Dinnf/ia  Ijind  Atmit  ilj.r  is 
127-8.)  Tlie  courage  which  faced  the  abori  jii;cs  u: 
in  a  time  of  warfare,  was  no  e\idenee  th.it  tl.L'  i:. ! 
who  dared  to  do  this  possessed  the  (lualitits  e^^ea 
the  successful  treatment  of  an  uncivilized  nicL-->«itl 
to  its  improvement.  However  that  cour:i'.:e  wx-  re 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Kobinsou  to  the  .•fii'.v  d 
lizing'  the  Tasmanians  at  Fhndera'  Ulaml.  \\\\k 
tedious  to  detail  the  features  of  the  'ei\ilizin^* 
pursued  there  :  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  e\ii 
and  amusement  peculiar  to  the  aboiii:ine<i  haa  be 
couraged ;  tlie  cumbrous  and  inicoii'icnial  fu rnia ; 
cidents  of  advanced  civilization  ha\e  bLc:i  \:\\\m 
every-ilay  life  ;  the  native  laugua:;e  \\\vn  been  ai  l 
possible  su])preshed  ;  native  nami"»  have  bLtn  n 
yield  to  those  of  -the  C.*ii'>ar:>,  the  Haunilala,  a 
^cipios;  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  tlu'  pU-UMirt-s 
chace  h:is  been  recordeil  as  a  deliiKjueiu-y  ;  iir.-l  \\\\ 
repetition  of  the  Commandments  aiu!  thi;  (*a!Lehi» 
leged  as  the  evidence  of  religious  pio:;rcv%.  uiid  a  c 
tion  of  all  disbelief  as  to  the  capacity  of  umiulize 
to  appreciate  the  doctrines  of  ('nii>tfauity.  i/i- //«ir 
Commandant  of  Flinders^  Ixiatul :  Ptirlnim'nhirif . 
1839.) 

An  intelligent  witness  of  the  exneiiment  earned 
Flinders*  Island  has  thus  reporteil  upon  it:  'Tlii 
mandant  has  an  establishment  of  thirt)-two  conv 
wait  on  the  abonirini>s,  and  supply  the  deiiciuucii-M 
own  labour,  and  is  rewarded  by  a  great  dt-al  of  n 
writing,  singing,  rehearsal  of  the  cr.techiMU.  tailoria 
mission,  attachment,  decorum,  tranrpiillity.  t\mtli 
a  word,  which  gratifies  supeiiicial  e\iiiniii:iUo:i;  i 
persuades  himself  that  he  is  eminently  succe»lu 
them  :  but  they  have  no  free  agency.  aii.Tare  iiitrtcl 
at  school,  and  they  cannot  e.'>eape  t.om  tiicir  piiaoi 
cannot  sub^st  at  a  distance  fium  it.  t!i«y  miisLMC 
its  rules,  it  must  be  a  place  of  e\ee>^i\c  mnn,  tothf 
moral  agents  they  are  Io\Ner  now  than  \\\w\\  ^avaeel 
they  die  the  faster,  1  fear,  for  much  of  tiii>  Ki::ii;icis. 
commandant  imputes  the  mortality  aiium::  t!tf:n 
situation  and  climate,  aivl  \Nishi^  to'traii-tpuit  thca 
south  coast  of  New  Holland  :  but  in  !*ix  Ui'.  nth-  lai 
suaded  they  would  be,  on  this  plan,  happj  >a\L««'t* 
bush.'     {AIS.  D'ftrr,) 

TASSiE,  JAMES,  was  born  it'  huuibK'  i:-/.r.r;j 
about  the  year  1735,  in  the  neiirhlMiUrl.ii  ■.!  i.i  G^i-Lv 
was  brought  up  as  a  country  stoni-in:i-*;n.  G-.'is.L*  t 
gow  on  a  fair-day  to  enjoy  hiniM  If  v.  iMi  hi>  c 'i.j 
he  visited  the  collection  of  painti!:L'>  i\lii'iiiii 
brothers  Foulis,  who  were  then  <:uU  i\o'.uiii::  i)  r 
an  academy  for  the  tine  ail.s  in  that  ei5\ .  [^Ti :  i.iv 
p.  3K3.]  Feeling  a  strong  dceiiv  to'liLCiini.  a] 
Tasaie  removed  to  GlJl^gow,  and  >tiiclii<l  dr.i;Ni:-.ji:i 
academy,  but  contimud  to  praetii^e  hi-^  lu-i-!ia>.  ' 
poor,  he  was  frugal,  induslriou-*,  :»::(l  j.i^'cm:'!:!^ 
hoping  at  least  to  become  a  statuary,  if  r:  •!  a  jiu:r 
in  17(>3,  went  to  Dublin,  whin*  he  \.:i^  eiiirlo; 
some  time  as  a  sculptor  and  modeller.  Thi  :c  lic 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Quin,  who  wa.-^  ni;;!.iiig  t-rjc 
in  the  beautiful  art  of  imitatir.g  eriji:iveil  gi  :i>  i } 
of  coloured  glass,  or  pastes,  and  vhc»  ij.jagivl 
his  confidential  asftUtant.  Ha\iiig  Mueceiini  ir. 
ing  great  impro\ements  in  the  art  by  tluir  jtii.'.  i 
Tassie  was  encouraged  by  his  jialioil  to  nn'.i'-.i  ' 
don,  and  to  follow  it  as' a  i)ri)ies>ion.  Hi-  aiv 
reached  London  in  17(30;  and  altluugh.  oAir.i:  ti. 
fide  nee  and  modeMy,  he  had  to  struggle  wi'U  ::ia; 
culties,  he  grailually  emerged  from  oli-eini*}.  .-M 
comfortable  comnetence,  and  otahlished  t«:<h*:i  ik\ 
that  the  luincipal  cabinets  of  Europe  \M-re  tliri'.\:i  i 
him.  Among  his  earliest  patronj*  in  the  mitioio! 
the  Society  of  Ails,  who,  in  1707,  awr.ided  l.iui  tlie 
ten  guineas  for  imitations  of  antient  o:i\  x.  In  1775 
who  then  resided  in  Compton  Street.'  Srho.  \yMi 
catalogue  of  the  antient  and  nuKlern  gemsin  h:^  c^il 
of  which  he  sold  pastes  or  sulphur  iinpre^si':;-  « 
moderate  prices.  The  collection  thei:  amount td  :• 
than  three  thoiLsand  articles;  but  it  \\:i^  !inl»x<: 
much  extended,  and  in  17i)l  appeared  a  mw  eali 
CiMilaiuing  fifteen  tlunwmd  eight  liuuvlri  d  m'.w.t 
t'orming  two  quarto  voluine^.  Thi-'«  Wi^k.  wiiich 
confined  to  a  dxy  desi'riptioii  of  the  genu,  but  m 
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sefiil  information  on  that  department  of  antient  art, 
uflipiled  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Raspe,  who  prefixed  to  the 
pie  an  introduction  on  the  utility  of  such  a  collec- 
u  wf  works  of  art,  and  on  the  history  of  enfiraving  upon 
tones,  and  the  imitation  of  gems  by  artificia]  pastes. 
,t)rk  contains  also  a  frontispiece  and  Hfty-scven  plates 
etched  by  David  Allan.    From  Raspe*s  introduc- 
.  nDpears  that  the  demand  for  Tassie*s  pastes  was  en- 
1,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  jewellers,  who 
jcd       tn  into  fashion  by  setting  them  in  rings, 
.3,  and  other  trinkets.    He  was  very  careful  of 
cjiuMuuii,  and  would  not  issue  imperfect  impressions : 
he  celebrity  of  his  casts  induced  other  and  less  skilful 
to  sell  their  works  under  his  name.    About  1787 
lossie  received  an  order  from  the  empress  of  Rus- 
i  complete  set  of  his  gems,  which  he  executed  in 
satisfactory  manner,  in  a  beautiful  white  enamel 
jHiion,  so  hai*d  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel,  and  of 
texture  as  to  take  a  fine  polish,  and  to  show  every 
of  the  artist  with  the  greatest  accuracy.    Wherever 
poasible  to  do  so,  he  coloured  these  in  exact  imita- 
I  the  originals ;  and  in  other  cases  such  colours  were 
IS  might  display  the  work  to  advantage.    Tassie's 
B  was  continued  by  his  nephew,  William,  on  his 
s  in  Leicester-square  ;  and  he  added  to  the  collec- 
■^ries  of  casts  of  coins,  fVom  the  museum  of  the  late 
ifiUiam  Hunter,  of  which  he  made  a  set  by  order 
•«  emperor  Alexander,  to  add  to  the  gems  executed 
impress  by  his  uncle,  who  died  in  1799.     Besides 
1  of  art  for  which  he  is  principally  celebrated, 
ayed  considerable  talent  in  modelling  small 
wrax,  from  which  he  frequently  made  pastes, 
■a      ;h  respected  in  private  life  for  his  piety,  sim- 
*esty,  and  benevolence, 
inupvs  Catalogue  of  Tassie's  GemSy  ^c. ;  Dr.  Gleig's 
mtni  to  the  third  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Bri- 
«      lani.^ 

T*,^-      DAN.     [BooTAN.] 

Ti     r,  BERNARDO,  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1493,  lost 

I  fkmvt  when  a  bov,  and  was  brought  up  under  the  care 

incle  Luigi  i'asso,  bishop  of  Recanati,  who  was 

;      Berjnimo.      The    bishop   being    niuidered    by 

!w  m  1520,  Tasso  left  his  native  town,   and  lived 

r«Twal  years  at  Padua  and  Venice,  and  other  towns 

*'<:      Italy,  where  he  displayed  his  talent  for  poetical 

«wn.    In  1525  he  engaged  himself  as  secretaiy  to 

Rangone,  who  was  general  of  the  Papal  troops  in 

ftaly.    In  1529  he  went  to  the  court  of  Ferrara, 

ne  remained  a  short  time.     A  volume  of  Italian 

"fbich  he  published  at  Venice  in  1531  made  him 

ito  Ferrante  Sanseverino,  prince  of  Salerno,  one  of 

il  Neapolitan  barons,  who  kept  a  princely  court 

icudal  fashion  of  the  times.    The  prince  mvited 

'cume  to  Naples,  giant ed  him  a  handsome  allowance, 

liberty  of  withdrawing  himself  from  time  to  time 

;     t  to  apply  to  his  poetical  studies  in  rural 

I'asao  accompanied  the  prince  of  Salerno  in 

auiion  which  Charles  V.  undertook  against  Tunis, 

■  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Spain,  in  1537,  on  a 

mission,  and  on  his  return  he  spent  some  time  at 

•  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 

'Arasjona,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a  cardinal  of 

house  of  Aragon,  who  was  herself  a  poetess,  and 

'  very  free  life.    Bernardo    Tasso  wrote  verses  in 

'         Having  at  last  disentangled  himself  from  this 

•n,  he  returned  to  Naples,  where  he  soon  after 

young  lady  of  Sorrento  called  Porzia  de  Rossi, 

*'wnne  had  a  son,  Torquato.    In  1547  an  insurrection 

at  Naples  against  the  Spanish  viceroy  Don 

Toledo,  who,  in  concert  with  Pope  Paul  III., 

to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Naples  after  the 

of  Spain.    Tlie  people  elected  a  sort  of  council 

I  of  nobles  and  citizens,  under  the  name  of  *  Union 

service  of  God,  the  emperor,  and  the  city,*  to 

ter  temporarily  the  affairs  of  the  country.    This 

1      the  prince  of  Sanseverino  and  the  prince  of 

as  its  deputies  to  proceed  to  Grermany  and  lay 

vances  before  Ctiaries  V.    Bernardo  Tasso,  against 

on  of  others,  advised  the  prince  to  accept  this 

severino  found  the  emperor  highly  incensed 

i^eapolitans,  and  fearing  for  hiniself,  he  went 

*'      and  entered  the  service  of  Henry  II.,  for  which 

ifclarwl  a  rebel  by  Charles  V.,  and  his  property 


was  confiscated.  Bernardo  Tasso  followed  his  patron  to 
France,  where,  after  a  time,  he  found  himself  in  great 
pecuniary  distress.  He  then  returned  to  Italy,  and  went  to 
the  court  of  Guidobaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  from  whence  he 
passed  to  that  of  the  duke  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  who  made 
him  governor  of  Ostiglia,  in  which  place  he  died  in  1569. 

Bernardo  Tasso  wrote  a  romantic  poem  in  ottava  rima, 
entitled  *  Amadigi,'  the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from  a 
Spanish  romance.  [Amadis  de  Gaula.]  The  plot  or 
plots  of  Tasso^s  poem  are  deficient  in  interest,  but  the 
style  is  good,  and  the  poet  excels  in  his  descriptions  and 
comparisons,  but  he  indulges  at  times  in  licentious  strains. 
After  writing  his  poem,  he  detached  one  of  the  episodes 
and  swelled  it  into  a  separate  poem,  entitled  ♦  ^ondante, 
which  was  published  after  his  death  by  his  son.  He  also 
wrote  five  books  of  *  rime,*  eclogues,  h3rmns,  odes,  sonnets- 
and  other  lyrics,  some  of  which  are  admired  for  their 
iraaffery  and  smoothness  of  versification.  He  introduced 
in  the  Italian  language  that  species  of  poetry  which  is 
called  *  pescatoria '  and  *  marinaresca,*  being  descriptive  of 
the  habits  and  occupations  of  fishermen  and  mariners. 
His  letters  have  been  published  in  three  volumes. 

(Corniani,  Secoli  delta  Letieratura  Italiana ;  Tiraboschi, 
Storia  della  Letleraiara  Italiana;  Panizri,  Introductory 
Essay  on  the  Roma?itic  Narrative  Poetry  of  the  Italians^ 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  *  Bojardo.*) 

TASSO,  TORQUATO,  son  of  Bemai-do,  was  bom  at 
Sorrento,  in  1544.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  for  by 
his  father,  then  an  exile,  and  after  some  time  spent  with 
him  in  several  towns  of  north  Italy,  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua  to  study  law,  for  which  however  he  had 
little  inclination.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  composed 
his  first  poem,  *  Rinaldo,'  in  twelve  cantos.  The  subject  ia 
romantic,  and  is  taken  from  the  old  chivalric  legends  con- 
cerning Charlemagne  and  his  wars  with  the  Moors.  Ber- 
nardo was  at  first  angry  with  his  son  for  neglecting  his 
more  serious  studies,  but  at  last  he  relented,  and  gave  hit 
consent  to  the  publication  of  the  poem,  which  Torauato 
dedicated  to  the  Cardinal  Luigi  d'Este,  brother  of  Altonso 
II.,  duke  of  Ferrara.  In  1566  the  cardinal  took  him  into 
his  service  as  a  gentleman  attendant,  and  introduced  him 
to  his  brother  the  duke,  and  to  his  two  unmarried  sisters 
Lucrezia  and  Eleonora.  He  was  well  received  by  all,  and 
admitted  into  their  familiar  society.  Tasso  was  young  and 
amorous ;  he  had  been  for  some  time  passionately  in  lovt 
with  I^ura  Peperara,  a  lady  of  Mantua,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed many  sonnets  and  other  verees  after  the  manner 
of  Petrarch,  styling  her  his  Laura.  This  lady,  with  whom 
he  had  probably  become  acquainted  during  a  visit  which 
he  paid  to  his  father  at  Mantua  in  1564,  came  some  years 
after  to  Ferrai-a  as  a  lady  of  honour  of  the  duchess,  ana  was 
married  to  Count  Tiirchi  of  Ferrara.  But  in  the  mean 
time  Tasso  appears  to  have  been  struck  with  the  personal 
attractions  and  mental  accomplishments  of  the  princess 
Eleonora,  the  duke's  sister,  and  already  in  1566  there  is 
a  sonnet  by  him,  beginning  *  Nel  tuo  petto  real  da  voci 
sparte,*  which  is  evidently  addressed  to  a  princess  of  a 
sovereign  house.  From  that  time  he  continued  to  write 
amatory  verses  evidently  addressed  to  the  same  person, 
whom  he  styles  his  *  donna,*  or  mistress.  In  some  of  them 
he  mentions  the  name  of  Eleonora,  but  as  there  were 
several  ladies  of  that  name  at  diff'crent  times  at  the  court 
of  Ferrara,  this  has  given  rise  to  various  surmises  about 
the  person  meant.  At  last  Tasso  avowed  in  several  ways 
his  love  for  the  princess,  though,  from  the  then  existing 
usages  of  society,  it  was  inyjossible  that  he  could  ever 
have  obtained  her  hand.  Most  of  the  sonnets  and  other 
lyrics,  which  are  evidently  intend^  for  this  object  of  lus 
second  love,  are  conceived  in  a  respectful  and  somewhat 
melancholy  strain,  as  if  the  writer  felt  the  hopelessness  of 
his  passion.  The  disparity  of  rank  was  in  those  times  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  legitimate  result  of  such 
an  attachment,  and  the  house  of  Este  was  one  of  the 
proudest  in  Italy.  Like  Petrarch,  Tasso  seems  to  have 
obtained  friendship  only  in  return  for  his  love.  But  there 
are  some  of  Tasso's  compositions  written  between  1567  and 
1570,  in  which  he  assumes  the  tone  of  a  favoured  lover. 
Such  are  the  two  sonnets  *  Donna  di  me  doppia  vittoria 
aveste*  and  *  Prima  colla  belt^  voi  nai  vinceste,'  the  dia- 
logue between  love  and  a  lover,  beginning  *  Tu  ch'  i  pid 
chiusi  affetti,*  and  the  madrigal  whicn  begins  *  Soavissinio 
bacio.*  From  the  context,  although  no  name  is  men- 
tioned, they  all  evidently  allude  to  the  same  obiect  as  the 
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other  amatory  vertes  addrenaed  to  his  *  donna.'    There  are  | 
also  some  autograph  lines  of  Tasso  discovered  by  Mai  | 
among  the  Falconieri  MSS.,  and  published  bv  Betti  at 
Rome  {Giomale  Arcadieo^  October,  1827),  in  wnich  Eleo- 
nora  is  mentioned  by  name : 

*  Qnaado  mA  die  d'Eleonon  mla 
FoMft  fodctmi  Id  llbertaAe  mdoi«  ? 
Ah,  pieloM  11  dvfUn  Unto  mi  dial 
Addio  oetn.  addio  Uuri,  addlo  roMOr*.* 

It  would  appear  tliat  these  verses,  having  been  abstracted 
ttom  Tasso's  papers  by  some  enemy,  and  shown  to  Duke 
Alfonso,  first  roused  his  suspicions. 

Professor  Rosini,  in  liis  able  essay  upon  the  *  Love  of 
Tasso  and  the  Causes  of  his  ImpriiM)nnient,*  Pisa,  1832, 
proves,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  Serassi  and  others, 
that  Eleonora  d'E^te  was  the  object  of  the  above  compo- 
sitions, as  well  as  of  all  the  others  addressed  to  his  'donna.' 
It  is  the  four  compositions  last  alluded  to  that  constitute 
the  real  guilt  of  Tasso :  they  boaat  in  prurient  language  of 
favours  received,  which,  according  to  the  best  circum- 
stantial evidence,  were  never  granted,  and  which,  if  even 
granted,  ought  not  to  have  been  mentioned.  And  Tasso 
himself  must  have  felt  this,  for  when  he  set  out  for  France 
at  the  beginning  of  1571,  to  accompany  Cardinal  Luipi 
d'Este  on  a  mission  to  Charles  IX.,  ne  left  his  MSS.  m 
charge  of  his  friend  Rondinelli,  with  directions  to  publish 
them  in  case  he  slu>uld  die  abroad,  *  except  those  which 
he  had  written  to  oblige  some  friend,  and  which  must  be 
buried  with  him.' 

This  was  a  subterfuge  to  conceal  the  object  of  the  above- 
mentioned  compositions,  and  to  make  them  appear  as  if 
written  at  the  reouest  of  others,  wliich  in  itself  would  have 
been  no  very  creoitable  employment  for  a  man  of  genius. 
However,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1571,  Tasso  took  his 
leave  of  the  canlimU  in  France.  It  would  appear  that 
while  in  that  country,  where  he  was  introduced  at  the  court 
of  king  Charles  Ia.,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
French  poet  Ronsard,  Tasso  applied  himself  to  study  the 

ginnts  of  controversy  then  debated  between  the  Roman 
atholic  and  the  Reformed  churches,  and  that  his  inves- 
tigations of  those  delicate  matters  displeased  the  cardinal, 
who  spoke  to  him  strongly  on  the  subject.  But  Tasso  had 
other  and  secret  reasons  for  wishing  to  return  to  Italy. 
Having  returned  to  Ferrara,  he  entered  the  service  of  Duke 
Alfonso  himself,  by  whom  he  was  most  graciously  treated. 

*  The  duke  extolled  his  poetical  talent ;  he  often  listened  to 
the  recital  of  his  verses  (Tasso  was  then  engaged  about  his 

*  Grerusalemme,*  which  he  intended  to  deoicate  to  the 
duke) ;  he  admitted  him  to  his  own  table,  and  to  his  own 
familiar  society ;  and  he  refused  him  no  favour  that  he 
chose  to  ask.'  (Serassi,  Vita  del  Tasso ;  Rosini,  Suf^gio 
sugli  Amort  di  Tasso.)  Such  was  the  conduct  of  Duke 
Alfonso  towards  the  poet,  until  he  discovered,  yean  after, 
his  guilty  compositions.  Whilst  Tasso  was  thus  a  favoured 
guest,  rather  than  a  dependant  of  Duke  Alfonso,  he  wrote 
his  pastoral  drama,  the  *  Aminta,'  in  which  he  portrays 
with  exouirite  skill  the  pangs  and  the  delirium  of  love 
deemed  nopeless  for  a  long  season,  but  in  the  end  reouited. 
The  dfama  was  performed  at  the  court  of  duke  Alfonso, 
and  its  fame  soon  spread  about  Italy.  Lucrezia,  Eleonora  s 
aster,  who  had  married  Francesco  Maria,  duke  of  Urbino, 
wishing  to  hear  the  *  Aminta,'  invited  Tasso  to  her  court, 
where  ne  remained  several  months.  This  ycf^  in  1573. 
While  TaaBO  was  absent  from  Ferrara,  envy  was  busy  at 
work  against  him  to  lower  his  credit  with  Duke  Alfonso.  At 
the  same  time  Guarino,  the  ]x>et,  who  was  also  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  strove  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  prin- 
cess Eleonora,  and  this  excited  the  jealousy  of  Tasso.  It 
appears  that  Tasso  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  the 
|uincesi(,  and  sending  her  some  of  his  poetical  compoia- 
tions ;  but  now  he  wrote  none  for  several  months.  At  last 
he  wrote  her  a  letter,  dated  September,  1573,  which  was 
lint  publislied  by  his  bio^rrapher  Serassi,  in  which,  after 
apologizing  for  hu  long  silence,  he  sencis  her  a  sonnet, 

*  which,'  he  says,  *  is  not  like  those  fine  ones  which  I  sup- 
pose your  grace  is  now  wont  to  hear  very  often,'  dludiiig 
to  those  of  nis  rival  Guarino.  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  that 
his  sonnet  is  poor  both  in  the  conception  and  the  style,  as 
the  author  is  poor  of  luck.  This  last  exprescdon  caiuiot  be 
understood  as  referring  to  his  circumstances,  for  he  was  still 
in  favour  with  both  the  courts  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino,  and 
was  receiving  at  the  time  presents  from  the  duchess  Lu- 
crezia of  Urbmo.    But  stiU  he  aendt  to  the  princeas  Eleonora 


the  sonnet,  *  hoping  that,  whether  j^ood  or  bad,  it  wi 
duce  the  effect  that  he  wislies.'  Tliis  sonnet,  which  1 
*  Sdegno,  debil  guerrier,  campion  audace,*  is  that  of 
sponoin^  lover  who  asks  for  mercy.    Tas^o  conclud 
letter  with  the  usual  subterfuge,   that  *  the  soimct 
written  on  his  own  account,  but  at  the  recjuest  of  i 
lover,  who  having  been  for  a  time  angry  wiWi  \iu 
is  now  no  longer  able  to  stand  out,  and  surrendetv 
and  asks  for  mercy.'    This  and  other  passages  of  Yum 
ous  verses,  referred  to  bv  Professor  Rosini  in  the  i 
quoted  essay,  prove  that  the  princess  Eleonofa  hai 
long  aware  of  Tasso's  passion,  and  felt  flattered  bv 
probably  looked  upon  it  as  a  poetical  feeling,  fori 
gave  him  her  friendship.  He  nimsclf  acknowlei      • 
several  places ;  and  yet  this  same  man  had  alreauv 
in  the  recess  of  his  study,  the  guilty  compositi 
have  been  mentioned  above. 

Towaids  the  end  of  1573  Tasso  returned  to  F 
where  he  applied  himself  to  finisli  his  great  epic  p< 
Gerusale;nme.'    Tlie  touching  episode  of  Olindo  ■ 
fronia,  in  the  second  canto,  was  meant  to  iwrtray 
situation  with  regard  to  the  princess  Eleoi;ora ; 
sonnet  which  he  wrote  to  that  lady  he  evidently  m%» 
tlie  character  of  Sofronia  as  meant  to  repre!»cnt  nc 

Parts  of  the  *  Gerusalenrme*  began  to  circulate  w 
MS.,  and  the  author  was  assailed  by  numerous  pj 
critics.    He  thought  that  the  duke  and  his  sister  & 
did  not  take  up  his  defence  with  sufficient  zeal ;  a 
slight  sank  deep  into  the  poet's  heart.   Towards  the 
1576  a  false  friend,who  was  in  the  secret  of  his  lore 
princess,  disclosed  some  particulars  of  it  to  othera. 
having  heard  of  this,  and  meeting  him  in  the  court 
ducal   palace,  required  him  to  deny  what  he  had 
upon  the  other's  refusal,  gave  him  a  blow  in  the  u»; 
led  to  a  duel ;  the  treacherous  friend  came  escorted 
relatives,  who  also  drew  their  swords  against  the  i 
Tasso,  who  was  a  good  swordsman,  succeeded  in 
their  blows,  and  came  away  in  triumph.    Not 
cular  happened  after  this  until  June  of  the  follow 
1577«  when  Tasso,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  «« 
being  in  the  apartments  of  the  duchess  of  Urliina 
Alfonso's  palace  at  Ferrara,  fell  into  a  violent  ] 
some  impertinence  real  or  supposed  of  a  domestic,  km 
himself  so  far  as  to  throw  a  knife  after  him.     He  \ 
mediately  arrested  by  order  of  duke  Alfonso,  and  d 
to  a  room  which  looked  on  the  court  of  the  palace, 
pears  that  between  these  two  incidents  his  own 
had  been  tampered  with  in  order  to  give  up  his  cw 
papers.    Tasso  got  information  of  this,  and  looked 
a  trusty  ser>'ant  from  Uibino,  and  wrote  on  the  s 
Guidonaldo,  marqiiis  del  Monte,  and  liis  letter  i» 
by  his  biographer  Serassi.     He  had  alM)  felt  for  a 
scruples  about  matters  of  faith :   he  mentions  in  i 
course  to  Scipione  Groniat^,  that  he  had  doubts  o 
ing  many  points  of  religion ;  he  had  even  appUetd 
inquisitor  of  Bologna,  who  had  granted  him  abac 
but  still  he  thought  himself  under   the  censures 
church.    All   these  things  added  to  the  anguish 
mind.     From  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  TaMO ' 
submissive  letter  to  the  duke,  begt^ing  his  pardon*  ( 
duke  appearing  to  forgive  him,  relea>ed  him  after 
days,  and  took  him  with  him  to  his  country-seat 
Riguardo  about  the  end  of  June.    What  happened 
between  the  duke  and  Tasso  Ls  not  ascertained,  hi 
some  expressions  of  the  poet  it  appears  that  he  wa 
cla^ely  and  sternly  examined  b^  the  duke,  who  h 
bably  by  this  time  in  his  possession  Tasso's  papers^  M 
to  get  Irom  him  an  acknowledgment  of  what,  if  a 
would  incense  him  against  liinn.*    (Tas8o*s  Sonnet, 
ning  '  Alma  grande  d'Alcide,'  addressed  to  the  d 
duke  Hercules,  father  of  Alfonso.)    On  the  11th  i 
the  duke  sent  Tasso  back  to  Ferrara  under  an  esc< 
shut  him  up  in  the  convent  of  St.  FVands,  his  tc 
having  written  to  the  monks  that  he  was  mad«  an 
be  treated  as  a  madman. 

Tasso*s  love  adventures,  his  real  or  pretended  m 
and  the  caui»es  of  his  long  imprisonment,  made 
noise  about  Italy  at  the  time;  and  they  liave  I 
much  discussed  and  commented  upon  since,  tha 
have  acquired  an  historical  importance,  especially 
ser\-e  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  tiniesl 
Alfonso  has  been  much  abused,  and,  we  think.  i 
discrimination,  for  his  treatment  of  the  poet    Tb« 
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jsiery  about  the  whole  story  resembling  that  which 
ings  over  Ovid's  banishment.  Professor  ]£>sini  has  col- 
cted  with  the  greatest  patience  and  care  the  discordant 
ions,  as  well  as  the  evidence  resulting  from  Tasso^s 
NTu  writings,  published  and  unpublished,  and  from  those 
r  his  contemporaries ;  and  the  conclusion  which  he  ar- 
vea  at  by  the  help  of  sound  criticism  is,  that  the  Duke, 

S'    ^  in  his  hands  the  loose    compositions  of  Tasso 
V  mentioned,  which  joined  to  nis  other  compo- 
addressed  to  the    same  person,    and  his  otner 
!  sayings  and  doings,  furmshed  full  evidence  that 
wUer  Eleonora  was  the  person  alluded  to  in  them, 
naturally  enough  incensed  against  the  poet,  and 
it  that  the  only  reparation  that  he  could  make  to 
uiured  honour  was  to  make  it  be  supposed  that  Tasso 
d.    This  gives  the  clue  to  his  subsequent  treat- 
Hi  uf  the  poet.    He  must  also  have  been  confident 
his  lister  was  guiltless,  otherwise,  as  Rosini  observes, 
i/ould  have  taken  a  different  sort  of  vengeance,  ac- 
^fing  to  the  manners  of  the  age.    From  the  convent  of 
Francis,  Tasso  wrote  to  the  duke,  saying,  *  that  the 
ncv  of  his  highness  had  forgiven  him  his  faults,  and 
I       cef(nlh  if  ne  spoke  to  any  one,  he  should  acknow- 
w  all  that  which  he  clearly  knew,  that  he  was 
a  sanitary  treatment.*    He  adds,  that  he  had  re- 
Bu,  when  the  treatment  was  over,  to  turn  monk ;  and 
k  Dostscript  he  says,  that  he  earnestly  wishes  that  the 
may  know  all  the  truth,  that  he  may  not  think  him 
n;  mad  than  he  is.    In  a  lon^  letter  which  he  after- 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Urbmo,  he  says,  that   *in 
lucr  lO  please  Duke  Alfonso,  he  thought  it  no  disgrace 
mitate  the  example  of  Brutus  and  Solon.'    Both  those 
fea,  according  to  Livy  and  Plutarch,  feigned  mad- 
EH.    Receiving  no  answer  from  either  Duke  Alfonso  or 
Duke  of  Urbino,  Tasso,  about  the  20th  of  Julv,  ran 
imy  from  the  convent,  quitted  Ferrara,  and  made  his 
'  alone  and  mostl3r  on  foot  to  Naples,  and  thence  to 
enio,  where  his  sister  was  married.    Having  by  kind 
aUment  recovered  his  health  and  his  spirits,  he  went  to 
sme,  where  he  applied  through  some  agent  of  the  Duke 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Ferrara.    Duke  Alfonso  wrote 
reply,  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  Tasso  again  into 
( service,  if  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  treated  by  the 
yiicianB ;  but  that  if  he  continued  his  subterfuges,  and 
talk  aa  be  had  done  before,  he  would  immediately  turn 
D  out  of  his  territories,  and  never  allow  him  to  return. 
lao,  upon  this,  returned  to  Ferrara  in  the  spring  of  1578, 
:h  the  Cavaliere  Gualengo.    He  was  civilly  but  coldly 
^▼ed  by  the  Duke,  who  gave  him  to  understand  that 
oufl^ht  now  to  try  to  compose  himself  and  to  lead  a 
t  ufe,  and  to  avoid  all  excitement.    He  attempted  to 
.  an  interview  with  the  Princess  Eleonora  and   the 
cfai       of  Urbino,  but  was  prevented.    Tasso,  tired  of 
41     r  of  life,  having  lost  the  favour  which  he  used 
laijv/  «i  court,  ran  away  again  from  Fermra  in  the 
r  of  1578,  wandered  to  Mantua,  Padua,  and  Venice, 
a  ujen  went  to  Urbino, where  he  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Ur- 
lo,  who  appears  to  have  been  then  on  bad  terms  with  his 
n  wife  and  with  the  court  of  Ferrara,  entreating  him 
make  the  truth  known,  and  to  contradict  the  reports 
iciously  *  circulated  of  his  madness/  saving  that  he  had 
itted  to  it  in  obedience  to  Duke  Alfonso's  wishes, 
k  that  he  could  not  consent  any  longer  to  lead  an 
1  life,  far  from  literature  and  from  the  Muses.    He 
wm:  in  similar  terms  to  his  friend  Scipione  Gonzaga  at 
» to  his  own  sister  at  Sorrento,  and  to  the  Arciprete 
luerti,  to  whom  he  sent  a  sonnet,  beginning  *  Falso  d 
aomor  che  suona.'    In  October,  1578,  he  left  Urbino, 
went  to  Piedmont  under  an  assumed  name ;  but  he 
ia  soon  known,  and  his  fame  as  a  poet  secured  him  a 
tten     '  reception  from  Charles  Emmanuel,  Prince  of 
]     t,  who  offered  to  take  him  into  his  service  upon 
terms  as  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.    But  poor  Tasso 
«»»  his  eyes  and  his  heart  fixed  upon  Ferrara,  and  in 
of  the  advice  of  his  friends  at  Turin,  and,  among 
n,  of  the  Marquis  Filippo  d*Este,  Alfonso*s  relative, 
i^etermined  to  go  to  Ferrara.    He  was  encouraged  to 
io  by  letters  from  the  Cardinal  Albano,  who  it  aj)pears 
M  been  commissioned  by  the  duke  to  induce  him  to 
I,  promising  him  a  kind  reception.    He  arrived  at 
a  on  the  2l8t  February,  1579,  on  the  eve  of  the 
uv»i  of  Margarita  Gonzaga,  the  new  bride  of  Duke 
Miio.     Tlie  court  was  busy  about  the  preparations 


to  receive  the  duchess.  The  duke  refused  to  see  Tasso^ 
the  princesses  also  denied  themselves,  his  old  apartments 
in  the  palace  were  closed  to  him,  and  the  courtiers  and 
court  attendants  treated  him  with  rudeness  and  con- 
tempt. Tasso  now  became  furious,  and  he  uttered  im- 
pertment  words  against  the  duke  and  the  whole  house 
of  Este,  which  being  reported  to  Alfonso,  he  gave  orders 
to  arrest  him  and  confine  him  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna 
as  a  declared  madman. 

Tasso  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hospital  full  seven 
years,  till  July,  1586.    Fr6m  some  obscure  passages  of  his. 
own  letters  he  appears  to  have  been  treated  very  hanlily 
at  first  by  the  attendants  of  the  hospital.  He  wrote  to  the 
duke,  and  to  the  princesses,  but  in  vain.    At  last  he  grew 
more  calm,  and  was  treated  with  greater  leniency.    The 
wretched  hole  which  is  shown  at  Ferrara  as  having  been 
his  prison  is  no  longer  believed  by  competent  judges  to 
be  the  identical   place    of   his    confinement.     (Valdry,. 
Voyages  Littdraires  en  Italie,  book  vii.,  ch.  14.)  PoHtical' 
party-feeling  in  our  age  has  contributed  to  exaggerate  the 
hardships  of  Tasso's  confinement,  as  religious  party-feeling; 
has  exaggerated  the  sufferings  of  Gralileo  in  a  similar  con- 
dition.   There  was  hardship  no  doubt  in  both  instances, 
and  the  hardship  in  Tasso's  case  was  aggravated  by  the 
state  of  his  own  sore  and  unsettled  mind.   When  Caniinal 
Scipione  Gronzaga  visited  Tasso  at  St.  Anna,  in  the  spring 
of  1580,  he  was  lodged  in  a  large  and  commodious  apart- 
ment, where  he  could  write  and  correct  his  compositiona. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  visited  by  Mon* 
taigne,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  whose  reason  was 
overcome  by  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination.    In  July, 
1581,  the  Lady  Marfisa  d*£ste  obtained  leave  of  Alfonso  to 
take  Tasso  with  her  for  a  few  days  to  her  country-house, 
where  he  had  a  philosophical  discussion  with   her    and 
her  two  ladies  or   honour,  Tarquinia  Molza,   a  learned 
woman,  and  Ginevra  Marzia,  upon  the  nature  of  love* 
From  the  recollection  of  this  conversation,  Tasso  after- 
wards composed  his  dialogue,  which    he   entitled   *La 
Molza,  ovvero  dell'  Amore.'    In  September,  1582,  Tasso 
received  at  St.  Anna  the  visit  of  Alio  the  younger,  who 
brought  him  copies  of  some  of  the  finest  editions  which  had 
come  out  of  his  press,  and  they  spent  two  days  together  in 
speaking  of  their  respective  studies.    Tasso  in  the  mean- 
time was  busy  writing,  or  correcting  his  various  poetical 
compositions  which  were  printed  at  Venice,  but  very  inac- 
curately, to  his  great  annoyance.    He  wrote  in  his  con- 
finement several  philosophical  discourses  or  treatises,  such 
as  *  II  Gonzaga,  ossia  del  Piacere  Onesto,*  *  II  Padre  di  Famig- 
lia,'  the  discourse  *  Delia  Virtii  Eroica  e  della  Cariti,'  the 
dialogue  *•  Delia  Nobilt^,'  and  others.    In  his  discourse  to 
Gonzaga  he  says  that  it  was  wished  that  he  should  become 
insane,  and  that  the  cause,  or  at  least  one  of  the  causes,  ot 
this  persecution  was  some  lascivious  verses  of  his. 

In  1583  Tasso  grew  seriously  ill,  he  complained  of  hfa 
head,  of  his  digestion,  of  singing  in  his  ears,  and  other 
symptoms  of  a  like  nature.  He  consulted  his  friend  Mer- 
curiale,  a  physician  of  Padua,  but  Tasso  was  not  a  very 
docile  patient ;  he  wished  for  none  but  pleasant  medica- 
ments, and  he  would  not  submit  to  a  total  abstinence  from 
wine.  One  of  his  vagaries  was  tliat  he  had  a  familiar 
spirit  who  appeared  to  him  to  comfort  him.  In  1584  he 
was  allowed  to  be  out  at  large  during  the  Carnival  season^ 
and  he  wrote  a  curious  dialogue  on  that  circumstance  en- 
titled *  II  Gianluea,  o  della  Maschere.'  He  enjoyed  the 
society  of  Tarquinia  Molza,  of  Count  Girolamo  Pepoli» 
and  other  noblemen  and  ladies  of  the  court  of  Ferrara* 
He  wrote  about  that  time  the  dialogues  *Il  Beltramo, 
ovvero  della  Cortesia ;'  *  II  Malpi^lio,  ovvero  della  Corte  ;' 
*D  Ghirlinsone,  owero  dell'  Epitaffio;'  *I^  Cavalletta,, 
ovvero  della  Poesia  Toscana  ;*  and  *  II  Rangone,  ovvero 
della  Pace,'  which  lasi,  addressed  to  Bianca  Capello,  grand- 
duchess  of  Tuscany,  is  dated  from  his  apartments  of  St« 
Anna,  *  Dalle  sue  stanze  in  St.  Anna.'  He  was  now  tolera- 
bly composed  and  reconciled,  and  could  hardly  be  called 
a  prisoner.  In  one  of  his  autograph  letters,  written  to  the 
Marquis  Buoncompagni,  in  April,  1585,  and  which  is  in 
the  library  of  Ferrara,  there  is  a  passage  copied  by  Valfay» 
in  which  he  says  that  *the  duke  does  not  keep  me  in 
prison,  but  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  where  pnests  and 
monks  can  visit  me  at  theur  pleasure,  and  no  one  prevents 
them  from  doing  me  good.'  In  several  of  his  unpublished 
letters  he  gives  directions  about  some  articles  for  nis  ward- 
robe or  his  table,  and  ^ows  a  refined  taste  in  both.    But 
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upon  it,  and  by  their  fetriclures  strove  to  obscure  all  the  '  nounce  the  news  to  Taaao,  urging  him  to  repftir  to 
merits  of  the  poem.  At  the  licad  of  them  stood  Salviati, !  as  soon  as  possible.  Tasso  did  not  seem  at  all  ektcd: 
of  the  Cnisca  Academy.  Tasso's  lang^uige,  his  poetical  he  observed  to  Manso  that  he  thought  it  more  clari* 
stylo,  his  imajccry,  the  plot  of  his  poem,  nis  episodes,  even*-  ous  to  desen'e  honours  than  to  receive  them.  He  nov- 
tliin^  vv'sui  made  a  subject  of  censure.  Tasso,  alreaay 
weakened  by  mental  and  bodily  suffering,  felt  these  attacks 
bitterly.  He  however  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  in  a 
measured  and  dignified  tone  a  defence  of  his  poem.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  writing  letters  to  all  his  friends  to 
obtain  his  fimil  liberty  from  the  duke.  He  \%Tote  to  the 
city  of  Bergamo,  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  to  the  grand- 
duKi*  of  Tuscany,  to  the  poiw,  to  the  emperor,  who  all 
employed  their  good  ofEces  on  his  behalf  with  Duke  Al- 
fonso, who  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  consented  to 

ins  release.  At  last  Vincenzo  6onzaga,son  of  the  duke  of  i  served  to  honour  others.'  Tasso  \^*as  lodged  in  the  Fttd 
Aluntua,  obtained,  in  July,  15RG,  pei  misidon  for  Tasso  to  |  palace,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  regard.  Wlnlt  tti 
nccoiupany  him  to  Mantua.    His  reception  at  that  court .  day  of  the  coronation  was  anxiously  expected,  Cmdiad 


ever  assented,  and  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  hk  kU 
friend  Manso,  with  a  foreboding  that  it  woald  l>c  ftm 
last.  He  spent  the  Christmas  festivities  at  the  monatfof 
of  Monte  Casino,  and  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  begimuBg  of 
15U5.  He  was  met  outside  of  the  gates  by  muij  KcnU^ 
men  and  attendants  of  the  Papal  court,  by  whom  ne  «v 
led  in  a  kind  of  triumph  to  the  Vatican  palace,  wfatie  kt 
was  introduced  to  the  pope,  who  told  him  that  be  M 
*  awarded  him  the  laurel-crown,  in  order  that  it  mijfhtbi 
as  much  honoured  by  him,  as  in  former  times  if  M 


w:tslike  a  triimiph.    In  onler  to  make  some  return  for  the 
kindness  which  he  experienced  from  the  house  of  Gon- 


Cinzio  fell  ill ;  and  Lent  coming  on,  the  pageant  was  paU 
poned,  and  then  Tasso  himself  fell  seriously  ill.    He 


zacii,  he  completed  his  tragedy  of 'Torrismondo,' which  he    from  the  fint  a  conviction  tlvat  this  illneas  wonld  be 

dedicated  to  nis  liberator  Vincenzo,  on  his  accession  to  the    '    '         '     '  *  '      ^  """       '"'        **  '  '~ 

ducal  throne  of  Mantua  in  ir)H7.  The  subject  of  the  *Tor- 

rismondo*  is  a  supposed  Scandinavian  legend.     Some  of 

tiie  descriptions  have  been  admired.     After  some  time 

si)ent  at  Mantua  and  in  his  paternal  town  of  Bergamo, 

Tasso,  depressed  by  a  settled  melancholy,  took  leave  of 

Duke  Vincenzo,  and  repaired  to  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of 

I'lHT,  and  thence  to  Naples  in  the  following  year.    Tlie 

poet  appeared  delighted  with  the  beauties  of  his  native 

country.     At  Naples  he  began  a  lawsuit  to  recover  his 

paternal  property,  which  had  been  seized  when  his  father 

Bemai-do  became  an  exile.    The  Neapolitan  courts  of  law 

luive  been  at  all  times  proverbially  known  for  their  dilato- 

riuess,  and  justice  was  wretchedly  administered  under  the 

Spanish  viceregal  administration.    Tasso  made  little  pro- 

i^ross  in  his  suit.    But  he  found  a  ancere  friend  in  the 

Marquis  Gio.  Batista  Manso.  who  took  him  in  the  autumn 

ti>  his  estate  of  Bi^accio,  where  they  spent  the  time  in 


last ;  and  wishing  to  compose  himself  in  retirement  for  hv 
last  moments,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  taken  to  the  m> 
nastery  of  St.  Onofrio,  on  Mount  Janiculum.  Having  beta 
carried  thither  in  one  of  Cardinal  Cinzio's  carriages,  ht 
said  to  the  prior  and  his  monks  who  came  to  receive  fan 
at  the  gate,  *  I  am  come  to  die  amongst  you.'  He  n 
led  into  a  comfortable  apartment,  where  he  devotird  Irii 
remaining  days  entirely  to  religious  practices,  and  secBcl 
totally  weaned  from  worldly  feelings  and  cares.  WlHi 
the  pope*s  physician  announced  to  him  his  apnroadiii| 
death,  he  embraced  him,  thanking  him  for  tne  htpOT 
tidings.  To  Cardinal  Cinzio,  who  came  to  take  leave  ll 
him.ne  expressed  liis  gratitude  for  all  his  kindness;  sad « 
the  cardinal  and  those  present  could  not  refrain  fromtcv^ 
he  said  to  them,  *  You  think  that  you  are  leaving  me.  tMl 
I  shall  go  before  you.'  He  expired  on  the  25th  of  Apd, 
li>{)5,  after  fifteen  days'  illness,  beins:  fitty-one  yean  of  sci. 
He  was  buried,  according  to  his  desire,  in  tne  chiutb  si 


spurting,  listening  to  the  rustic  improvvisatori,  and  con-  <  St.  Onofrio,  with  a  ])lain  slab  over  his  tomb,  upon 
xcrMuir  in  the   evening  upon   various  topics,   especially  I  the   monks  engraved  the  simple   inscription,  *  Torqad 
about  Tasso's  pretended  familiar.    It  was  at  the  rivuuest  of    Tassi  ossa  hie  jacent.' 
Manso's  mother  that  Ta.s!to  undertook  his  *  Sette  Giomate 
del  Mondo  Creato,'  which  is  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the 
imrrative  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  the  iirst  two 
cliapters  of  Genesis.     In  ir>8y,  Tasso,  always  restless,  rc- 
pniri'd  to  Rome  ;  but  finding  himself  in  great  pecuniary 
ai>trc!ss,  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  grand-duke  Fer- 
dinand de'  Medici  to  go  to  Florence  in  the  spring  of  1590, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  court  and 
otiier  persons  of  distinction,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the 
annoyance  given  to  him  by  Salviati  and  his  compeers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  however  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  in  li391  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  then 
»])plied  himself  to  re-write  his  epic  poem,  under  the  title 
of '  Gorusalemme  Concjuistata/  in  order  to  satisfy  the  critics. 
However  the  first  version  of  his  poem  is  in  the  liands  of  all, 
\\  hilst  few  ever  read  his '  Gerubalemme  Conquistata.'  Tasso 
intended  to  end  his  days  at  Naples;  but  in  1592,  Cardinal 
Aldobrandini  having  been  made  pope  by  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment VIII.,  his  nephew,  Cinzio  Aldobrandini,  anennards 
cardinal,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Tasso,  invited  him 
in  the  most  pressing  manner  to  Rome,  where  he  came  about 
middle  of  that  year.  He  was  stopped  several  days  at 
Mola  di  Gaeta,  the  road  being  blocked  up  by  the  bands  of 
the  famous  robber  chief  Marco  Sciarra,  who  was  scouring 
the  country  with  perfect  impunity.  Sciarra,  who  was  a 
man  of  birth  and  education,  having  heard  that  Tasso  was 
detained  at  Mola,  sent  liim  a  message  to  entreat  him  to 
proceed  on  his  journey,  assuring  him  of  perfect  safety 
!Vom  his  men,  and  oii'ering  liim  an  escort,  whicn 
however  TasM)  declined ;  upon  which  Sciarra  with- 
(hew  his  men  from  the  mountains  of  Itri,  so  as  to  leave 
the  pasaaire  <»pen  for  Ta»»so.  Having  arrived  safely  at 
Rome,  he  completed  his  *  Gerusalemme  Conquistata,' 
\\hicli  he  dedicated  to  Caidinal  Cinzio  Aldobrandini.  In 
till?  summer  of  WM  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  lodged 
lii.st  in  the  Benedictine  monasiter}-  of  San  Severino,  and 
atterwards  went  to  a  eountry->eat  of  his  friend  Manso. 
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jac 
The  lasting  fame  of  Tasso  as  a  gi-eat  poet  rests  upon  fab 
*  Cknisalemme  Liberata,'  or  *  II  Golfredo,'  as  it  is  sot 
times  called,  one  of  the  few  great  epic  poems  of  wfaid 
the  world  can  boast.  The  action  is  complete :  it  rebttf 
the  events  of  the  great  crusade,  and  enas  with  the  oUci" 
sibic  object  of  that  expedition,  the  deliverance  of  Jeraifr 
lem  from  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  The  beauties,  ■ 
well  as  the  faults  of  the  composition,  have  been  the  them 
of  man\'  disquisitions.  Among  foreign  critic?^,  Blair,  Vfll- 
taire,  D'Alembert,  Ijl  Harpe,  and  Chateaubriand  hart 
been  loud  in  its  praise.  The  poem  has  a  peculiarity  tkil 
distinjg^ishes  it  from  most  other  epics:  it  Ls  essential^ • 
Christian  poem ;  and  breathes  throughout  tlie  feefa^f^ 
the  faith,  and  the  hopes  of  a  Christian.  Tasso,  as  be  091 
in  his  invocation, 

'  O  Mun.  ta  che  di  eaducfai  alkiH 
Non  circondi  U  fr^mte  iu  Ilienaa, 
Ma  nn  Del  Cielo  Intra  I  brati  rort 
lid  di  ilelto  immuruli  auiM  GoroDa.*^e.  I.,  il.  t.) 

had  drawn  his  inspiration  from  a  sacred  source,  and  ha 
thus  afforded  a  refutation  to  those  who  pretend  that  tfai 
Christian  religion  is  not  so  favourable  to  poetical  ii 
as  the  splendid  fictions  of  m^lhology.  A  meli 
tinge  per\'ades  the  poem ;  but  it  is  a  melanchuljr 
up  py  cheering  and  constant  hope.  With  the  m 
ception  of  the  episode  of  the  gardens  of  Arm 
language  of  the  *  Gerusalemme  *  is  eminently  chaste,  ui 
the  moraliU'  of  its  sentiments  is  pure  and  elevated,  idack 
renders  it  fit  for  the  perusal  of  youth.  Among  its  beaulia 
of  detail  \ve  vdW  only  instance  the  episode  of  Olindo  ui 
Sofronia,  in  the  2nd  canto ;  the  council  of  the  '<g»iKm«- 
in  the  4th  ;  the  flight  of  Erminia,  and  her  meeting  «vii 
the  old  shepherd  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  Ttfa; 
the  introduction  of  the  Turk  Solyman  into  the  beiirgcd 
city,  in  the  10th  ;  the  death  of  CMorinda,  in  the  12lh ;  ui 
the  last  fight  of  Argante  with  Tancred,  in  the  19th  caaCo. 
The  other  poems  of  Tasso  have  been  mentioned  in  ifat 
^leantime  Card.nal  Cinzio,  out  of  affection  and  gratitude    course  of  this  article.    His  lyrical  compositions  aie  ritf 
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(.  and,  man/  of  them  exquisite  botii  in  language 

^entT    B^dea  those  which  are  upon  amorous 

some  refer  to  contemporary  events^  or  are  in 

contemporary  princes ;  others  are  upon  religious 

and  others  refer  to  his  own  misfortunes.  The 
Taiso's  poetical  works  have  been  published  in 
8to.  vol.  of  nearly  1000  pages,  in  douole  columns, 
',  1833.  Prefixed  to  it  is  the  biography  of  the 
f  hia  Mend  the  Marquis  Manso. 

proae  worics  consist  of  dialogues  and  disserta- 
ae  of  which  have  been  already  noticed ;  of  a 
Don  epic  poetry,  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Pietro 

tni ;  oiscourses  upon  the  poetical  art,  dedicated 
je  Ghoncaga ;   and  of  numerous  letters,  some  of 
re  remained  unpublished   till  lately,  *  Lettere 
E^isa,  1827.    Protessor  Rosini  has  eoited  a  new 
all  the  works  of  Tasso,  begun  at  Pisa  in  1820. 
'  G^erusalemme  Liberata '  has  been  translated 
European  languages.    There  are  English  transla- 
lirfkx,  Hoole,  Broadhead,  Hunt,  and  Wiffen.    It 
>een  paraphrased  into  several  Italian  dialects, 
Neapolitan,  Calabrian,  &c.    The  Life  of  Tasso 
nrritten  by  Manso,  Serassi,  and  others,  and  has 
mented  upon  by  Tiraboschi,  Muratori,  Zeno, 
d  other  Italian  philologists. 
NI,  ALESSA'NDRO,  bom  of  a  noble  family  at 
1 1565,  was  educated  first  in  his  native  town,  and 

at  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  where  he  studied  the 
97  he  went  to  Rome,  when  he  entered  the  service 
i  Ascanio  Colonna,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
18  year  1600.  In  1603  the  cardinal,  having  been 
roy  of  Aragon,  sent  Tassoni  to  Rome  to  take 

the  administration  of  his  property  in  Italy, 
stay  in  Spain  Tassoni  had  opportunities  of  observ- 
emal  state  of  that  kingdom,  which,  after  alarm- 
rope  in  the  preceding  century  by  its  ambition 
tent  of  its  concjuests,  was  now  fast  sinking  into 
sr  the  weak  reign  of  Philip  III.    At  Rome  he 


when  he  was  made  councillor  to  his  sovereign'  Duke 
Francis  I.  of  Este,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
at  Modena  in  1635. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Tassoni  made  an 
abridgment  in  Italian  of  the  *  Annals*  of  Baronius,  and 
some  *  Annotazioni,'  or  corrections  and  additions  to  the 
Italian  vocabulary  of  La  Crusca.    But  the  work  for  which 
he  is  best  known  is  liis  mock-heroic  poem,  *  La  Secchia 
Rapita,'  or  the  *  Rape  of  a  Bucket.*    He  is  considered  as 
having  first  introduced  this  kind  of  composition  in  ^e 
Italiui  lan^age,  as  he  had  finished,  though  not  published 
in  Drint,  his  poem  years  before  his  contemporary  Brac- 
cioRni  published,  in  1618,  his  *  Schemo  degli  Dei,*  in  which 
he  turns  into  ridicule  the  gods  of  the  antient  mythology. 
Tassoni  8  poem  was  published  in  a  printed  form  in  1622, 
but  MS.  copies  had  oeen  in  circulation  long  before.    The 
subject  is  taken  from  the  annals  of  his  country  under  the 
year  1249,  when  a  war  having  broken  out  between  the  two 
neighbouring  cities  of  Modena  and  Bologna,  the  Modenese 
carried  off  in  triumph  a  wooden  bucket  Irom  within  one  of 
the  gates  of  Bologna,  which  bucket  is  still  seen  suspended 
bv  a  chain  in  the  cathedral  of  Modena.    Tlie  *  seccliia 
Rapita'  has  been  generally  admired  by  Italian  as  well  as 
foreign  critics.  Voltaire  speaks  of  it  disparagingly,  although 
he  has  borrowed  Irom  it  (Val6ry,   Voyages  Littaraires)^ 
but  Perraidt  and  other  French  critics  nave  done  Tassoni 
full  justice.  The  humour  of  the  poem  is  peculiarly  Italian, 
and  the  admixture  of  the  serious  and  heroic  with  the  bur- 
lesque is  happily  combined.    Some  of  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages are  exc^uisitely  soil  and  true  to  nature,  such  as  Uie  song 
in  canto  viii.  which  begins :    '  Dormiva  Endimion  tra 
Terbe  e  i  fiori,*  and  the  beautiful  episode  in  canto  x.  of 
the  voyage  of  Venus  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  Arno  to 
Naples  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  Manfred,  son  of  Fre- 
deric II.,  to  assist  the  Guibclines  of  North  Italy.    TTie 
*  Secchia  Rapita  *  has  gone  tlirough  numerous  editions : 
that  of  Barotti,  Modena,  1744,  is  most  splendid.    Gironi 
has  collected  various  judgments  and  comments  upon  this 
Considerazioni  sopra  il  Petrarca,*  publislied  in  I  poem  in  his  biography  of  Tassoni.    Muratori  has  also 
kuch  he  commented  very  severely  upon  numer-    written  the  life  of  Tassoni. 

(Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratura  Ilaliatia ;  Comiam, 


real  or  supposed,  which  he  pointed  out  in  the 
r  that  generally  admired  poet.  Endowed  with 
ive  but  somewhat  captious  mind,  Tassoni  aimed 
ngs  at  opposing  received  opinions,  and  he  em- 
casm  and  ridicule  for  the  purpose.  Aromatari 
ok  up  the  defence  of  Petrarch  in  his  *  Risposte* 
I  considerations,  and  this  led  to  a  controversy  in 
itter  style  of  Italian  literar]^  polemics.  In  1612 
£)lished  his  *  Pcnsieri  Diversi*  in  ten  books,  being 
I  of  remarks  on  various  subjects  of  science  and 
rhich  he  had  been  in  the  habit  for  yean  of 
his  memorandum-book.  Among  other  subjects 
I  the  Phpics  of  Aristotle,  although  he  does  not 
re  had  himself  very  correct  notions  of  physical 
L.  This  work  led  to  another  controversy  between 
d  several  of  his  contemporaries.  Meantime  the 
>lonna  had  died,  and  Tassoni,  being  now  without 
it,  applied  to  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  duke  of 
>  promised  him  the  post  of  secretary  to  his  son, 
1  of  Savoy.  But  partly  through  court  intrigues, 
on  account  of  Tassoni's  known  aversion  to  the 
»ain,  with  which  the  Duke  of  Saxony  wished  to 
1  terms,  he  was  kept  waiting  for  years  before 
,ke  possession  of  his  office  at  the  court  of  the 
ho  was  then  residing  at  Rome.  Certain  com- 
ititled  *  FiUppiche,*  in  which  the  court  of  Spain 
r  handled,  as  well  as  another  pamphlet  entitled 
lella  Monarchia  di  Spagna,'  which  appeared 
t  period,  were  generally  attributed  to  Tassoni. 
thinks  that  the  first  two  of  the  *  FiUppiche'  are 
nit  that  the  other  five  are  by  another  pen. 
;his  work  are  very  scarce.  In  1623  Tassoni  left 
1  of  Savoy  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  a  country- 
he  suburb  of  Transtevere,  where  he  employed 
study  and  rural  occupations.  About  this  time 
portrait  taken  with  the  rind  of  a  fig  in  his  hand 
lowing  distich  written  underneath : — 

'  Doten  cur  fleam  quarU  mM  geatet  inanem  ? . 
Longl  opens  meroes  base  fUit :  aula  dvitit.' 

Cardinal  Ludovisi,  nephew  of  Pope  Gregory 
Tkssoni  into  his  service,  and  gave  him  apart- 
own  palace,  with  a  handsome  stipend.    After 
It's  death,  in  1632,  Tassoni  repaired  to  Modena, 


Secoli  della  Letteratura  Italiana ;  Zeno,  Note  at  Fonta* 
rini,) 

TASTE.  The  organs  of  this  special  sense  are  certain 
parts  ^vithin  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  obviously  so  disposed 
as  to  take  early  cognizance  of  matters  about  to  be  swal- 
lowed, and  to  act  as  sentinels  for  the  remainder  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  at  the  entrance  of  which  they  are  situated. 
Their  special  endowment,  aided  bv  an  exquisite  develop- 
ment of  common  sensibility,  enables  them  to  ^ive  timely 
notice  of  any  acrid,  caustic,  or  nauseous  quality,  of  any 
undue  temperature,  of  any  inconvenient  haidness,  iiregu- 
larity,  size,  or  sharpness  in  the  material  submitted  to  them, 
and  thus  to  protect  the  stomach  against  the  intrusion  of 
many  hurtfUl  agents.  These  organs  moreover  establi^ 
for  our  appetites  a  scale  of  liking  and  disliking :  they 
superadd  a  discriminative  pleasure  to  the  enforced  assua- 
^ng  of  hunger :  they  modify  that  merely  quantitative  inges- 
tion, which  is  an  absolute  and  daily  need  of  the  organism, 
with  a  qualitative  choice,  and  so  give  a  motive  to  those 
variations  in  diet  which  experience  proves  to  be  beneficial 
or  necessary. 

Common  language  (as  in  the  word  *  palatable*)  seems  to 
attribute  the  sense  exclusively  to  a  part,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  only  or  chief  seat  ot  it.  In  order  to  give  a  more 
correct  notion  of  its  extent,  we  shall  first  brieflv  sketch  the 
arrangement  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth.  It  is  a  continuation  (a  tubular  folding  in,  as  it 
were,  through  the  aperture  of  the  lips)  of  the  general  in- 
tegument, the  skin ;  and  although  somewhat  changed  in  its 
grosser  characten,  it  yet  preserves,  under  the  name  of  mucous 
membrane,  a  close  resemblance  to  the  parent  tissue.  It 
lines  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  invests  the  alveoli,  or  gums, 
^ving  to  these  parts  their  polished  smooUiness  of  surface, 
IS  refiected  from  the  lower  alveolar  arches  to  the  tongue, 
firom  the  upper  alveolar  arches  to  the  palate,  and  from 
both  these  organs  prolonged  backward  into  the  throat. 
In  its  palatine  portion,  the  membrane  covers  the  horizontal 
processes  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  divide  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  from  that  of  the  nose,  and,  while  spread  on  tins 
solid  frame-work,  is  said  to  belong  to  tlie  hard  palate  ;  and 
it  likewise  extends  backward,  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
bony  partitioD,  to  form  a  pendulous  flap,  called  the  soft 
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palate ;  which,  with  the  nipple-like  uvula,  that  hangs  from 
lU  extreme  edt^e,  may  readily  be  seen  when  the  mouth  is 
opened.  In  extending  to  the  ton^e,  the  membrane  is  so 
arranged  as  to  leave  the  tip  and  sides  of  that  ori^n  promi- 
nent and  free ;  and  is  remarkably  developed  into  a  vast 
number  of  minute  eminences  called  papilifp^  which  cover 
the  borders  and  surface  of  the  tongue,  are  largely  supplied 
with  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  and  variously  concerned  in 
the  functions  of  the  part.     [Tonouk  ;  Palate.] 

Very  careful  experiments  on  the  sense  of  taste  have  been 
made  by  MM.  Guyot  and  Admyrauld  {Mimoire  ntr  le 
Stige  du  Gout  chez  V Homme,  Pans,  1830),  from  which  the 
following  results  are  obtained : — A  small  portion  of  the 
soft  palate,  just  above  the  base  of  the  uvula,  the  remotest 
part  of  the  back  of  the  tongue,  where  it  corresponds  to  the 
isthmus  of  the  palate,  and  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
tongue,  are  so  endowed ;  while  the  internal  surface  of  the 
cheeks,  the  hard  palate,  the  gum,  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  soft  palate  and  of  the  tongue  are  entirely  destitute. 
Thus,  those  parts  of  the  tongue  with  which,  in  sipping  or 
in  masticating]^,  the  food  would  have  contact  (its  l>order8, 
and,  most  eminently,  its  tip),  are  gustative ;  and  the  pro- 
peity  is  shared,  tliough  in  a  less  degree,  by  the  lingual  and 
palatine  surfaces  of  the  isthmus  through  which  the  food 
enters  the  sphere  of  involuntary  actions. 

The  nerve,  specially  endowed  with  the  sense  of  taste,  is 
a  branch  of  the  third  part  of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve,  called, 
fh)m  its  function,  gw^tory ;  but  it  seems  possible  to  some 
physiologists  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  shares  this 
property.  The  gustatory  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  papil- 
lary surface  of  the  tongue,  especially  along  its  borders  and 
tip:  the  ling^ual  part  of  the  glosso-phar}rngeal  nerve  is 
restricted  in  its  distribution  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tongue,  where  it  supplies  the  mucous  surface  exclu- 
sively. 

For  the  sensation  of  taste,  moisture  must  be  present ;  all 
are  familiar  with  a  temporary  impairment  ot  the  tense, 
under  the  influence  of  unusual  dryness  of  the  surface  of  its 
organs ;  the  parched  tongue  of  fever  is  notoriously  indiffer- 
ent to  all  savours.  Matters  are  only  capable  of  being 
tasted  when  they  exist  in  a  fluid  form  :  an  insoluble  body 
is  insipid ;  a  solid  body  provokes  an  immediate  flow  of 
saliva,  and  its  sapid  qutuities  are  perceived  in  proportion 
only  as  it  dissolves:  certain  gases  are  alleged  to  excite  sen- 
sations of  taste ;  but  it  is  only  by  such  as  are  soluble  in  the 
saliva  (sulphurous  acid,  for  instance),  and  only  in  proportion 
as  they  arc  dissolved  that  these  impressions  are  produced. 

*  **  The  sensation  of  taste  undoubtedly  admits  of  an  im- 
mense variety  of  modifications  which  no  language  can  ex- 
press. If  a  man  were  to  examine  five  hundred  different 
wines,  he  would  hardly  find  two  of  them  that  had  precisely 
the  same  taste :  the  same  thing  holds  in  cheese,  and  in 
many  other  things.  Yet  of  five  hundred  different  tastes  in 
cheese  or  wine,  we  can  hardly  describe  twenty,  so  as  to  give 
a  distinct  notion  of  them  to  one  who  had  not  tasted  them." ' 
The  vague,  or  not-to-be-described,  native  of  gustatory 
impressions,  as  here  expressed  by  Dr.  Reid,  receives  some 
additional  obscurity  from  the  circumstance  that  taste  and 
smell  are  often  simultaneously  affected  in  a  manner  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  abstract  either.  Various  substances, 
after  exciting  the  sense  of  touch  on  the  fauces,  and  that  of 
ta«ite  on  the  tongue,  are  capable  of  producing  a  third  im- 
pression, which  is  popularly  referred  to  the  palate,  but  is 
really  felt  upon  the  sentient  membrane  of  the  nostrils :  Uie 
fume  of  certain  kinds  of  food  ascends  into  the  cavities  of 
the  no^,  and  produces  this  third  and  distinct  sensation :  in 
administering  medicine  to  children,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  disagreeable  in  its  flavour  may 
be  avoided  by  closing  the  nostrils  when  the  draught  ts 
8\va11owed ;  and  by  repeating  tliis  experiment  upon  various 
articles  of  food,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  how  much  of  their 
flavour  depends  upon  one  sense,  and  how  much  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  other.'  Mr.  Mayo,  from  whom  this  para- 
graph is  quoted,  goes  on  to  classify  the  impressions  pro- 
duced by  substances  taken  into  the  fauces  >- 

1.  Where  sensations  of  touch  alone  are  produced,  as  by 
rock-crystal,  sapphire,  or  ice. 

2.  Where,  in  addition  to  being  felt  upon  the  tongiie,  the 
siibiitance  excites  sensation  in  the  nostrils,  as  for  instance 
tin  and  other  odorous  metals. 

3.  Where,  besides  beim^  felt  upon  the  tongue,  it  produces 
■ensations  of  taste,  as,  for  in>4ance,  sugar  and  salt. 

4.  Where  the  tul>»tance  is  felt  on  the  tongue  and  t  isted 


by  it,  and  in  addition  excites  a  sense  of  flavour  m  the 
trils,  as,  for  instance,  bread,  manna,  and  otner 
{Outlines  of  Physiolo^,  p.  314.) 

Flavour,  then  (in  dimnction  from  taMte\  can  in  corr 
ness  be  attributed  only  to  bodies  posseaed  of  some 
or  volatility ;  and,  by  alternately  smelling  and  i 
and  by  contrasting  their  impression  with  that  pruum 
a  simply  sapid  substance  (mustard  and  salt  can  ill^M 
the  two  cases),  it  will  be  noticed  that  flavour  it  1 
odour,  which,  from  its  affecting  a  comparatively 
tised  part  of  the  olfactory  apparatus,  is  at  ficst  impow 
and  oDseurely  recognised. 

Such  are  the  chief  relations  of  the  sense  of  taate  in 
and  in  the  animals  which  most  neariy  resemble  hiv 
structure.     As  the  sense  is  a  provision  for  the  • 
the  digestive  organs,    we   may  on  sound    phjraw* 
grounds  anticipate  its  existence,  under  a  more  or  le^ 
dified  form,  in  every  animal  possessing  a  digeative  a 
No  special  organ  for  its  exercise  (with  very  doubtlbl 
tions)  can  be  traced  in  the  invertebrata ;  nor  <       we 
sume  to  infer  in  them  the  presence  of  taste,  <       n 
as  an  obscure  sense  determining  their  choice  %»i  n-m 
of  food :  to  this  extent  it  undouotedly  exists  in  tb       < 
to  the  bottom  of  the  scale — ^to  the  infusory  anti 
which  Ehrenberg  lias  witnessed  its  exercise,     aow 
invertebrata,  mollusks  possess  the  most  hisrhly  detc 
alimentary  organs,  aud  it  seems  probable  that  m  t 
guiding  sense  of  those  organs  has  a  corresponding 
ment 

Through  the  subregnum  of  vertebrata  it  acf 
advancing  maturement:   in  the  lower  classes,  laua 
reptiles,  the  organs  are  present,  but  seem  rather  to  1 
to  the  movements  of  prehension  and  of  deglutition, 
to  the  sense  of  taste :   in  birds  too  the  organs  are 
developed,  and  the  sense  seeminsrly  imperfect:  t 
the  class  of  mammalia  it  is  gradually  augmented  in  ■ 
ness ;   but  although  in  certain  orders  of  them,  or 
ticular  individuals,  the  sense  appears  ^arp  and  t 
tite  fa.stidious,  it  is  probably  in  man  alone  that  the  « 
and  their  function  are  completely  matured. 

TASTE,  according  to  the  definition  of  Sir  Jo     la  1 
nolds,  *  is  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  like  ur 
whatever  be  the  subject.*    {Discourses  before  ike 
Society ;  Discourse  vii.) 

Taste  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  gift,  as  someU 
dependent  of  rules,  a  kind  of  instinct,  bestoweu 
liberally  in  desnree  upon  some  men  than  upon  oti         m 
has  been  treated  by  some  writers  as  the  result  of  ctem 
fashion,  as  having  no  uniform  or  permanent  prinaj^ 
the  ground  of  its  decisions.    Others  have  resolved  i1 
different  complex  elements,  whose  joint  develo] 
determined  by  certain  principles  of  beauty  or  sc^ 
things  external. 

Lord  Bacon  has  been  quoted  as  apparently  sancti 
the  idea  of  taste  being  a  kind  of  gift  or  instinct.    *  J^ 
cannot  tell,'  he  sa}'s, '  whether  Apellea  or  Albert 
were  more  the  trifler ;  whereof  one  would  make  a  d 
age  of  geometrical  proportions ;  the  other  by  t^       | 
l)est  parts  out  of  divers  faces  to  make  one  excelltuu 
painter  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  and  not  br 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  overthrown  this  p< 
sentence  :  *  Every  object  which  pleases  must  ^i^k  ^m 
sure  upon  some  certain  principles.*    These  pnndnka 
unquestionably  so  intelligible  that  they  may  be  • 
in  the  form  of  words,  and  may  l>e  drawn  out  ibtw        » 
Burke,  towards  the  end  of  his  essay  on  Taste  (intn 
to  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful),  has  likewise  adi 
this  position,  which  will  come  under  notice  agaui  «■ 
course  of  this  article. 

The  hypothesis  which  refers  our  emotion  of  taste  to  titt 
influence  of  fashion,  or  temporary  and  var}ing  rsuiici.  h0 
been  maintained  in  the  Inquiry  into  the  Pn'nciptm  ^ 
Taste,  by  Mr.  Pa>Tie  Knight.  According  to  Mr.  KnigA 
there  is  scarcely  any  subject  upon  which  men  differ 
than  concerning  the  objects  oi  their  pleasures  and  «_ 
ments ;  and  this  difference  sulxists  not  only  among  n 
viduals,  but  among  ages  and  nations ;  almost  eveiy  gem 
tion  accusing  that  which  preceded  it  of  Imd  taste  in  bdld* 
ing,  furniture,  and  dress ;  and  almost  every  nation  baviq| 
its  own  peculiar  modes  and  ideas  of  exceUence  in  thetf 
matt  ens  to  which  it  pertinaciously  adheres,  until  one  pii^ 
ticular  people  has  acquired  such  an  ascendency  in  power  airf 
reputation  as  to  set  wliat  is  called  the  fiishion,  wiien  tin 
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511  is  indiscriminately  adopted  upon  the  blind  prin- 
of  imitation,  and  without  any  consideration  oi'  the 
rences  of  climate,  constitution,  or  habits  of  life,  and 
f  one  who  presumes  to  deviate  from  it  is  thought  an 
moxtal,  a  numorist  void  of  all  just  feeling,  ti^,  or 
.ce.    The  fashion  continues  in  the  full  exercise  of  its 
Luy  for  a  few  years  or  months,  when  another,  perhaps 
more  whimsical  and  unmeaning,  starts  into  bemg  and 
ses  it ;  all  are  then  instantly  astonished  that  they  could 
have  been  pleased  even  for  a  moment  with  anything 
steless,  barbarous,  and  absurd.  The  revolutions  in  dress 
not  to  mention  those  in  building,  furnishing,  garden- 
Sec.,  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  two  cen- 

i  aiford  ample  illustration *  Let  no  one  imagine,* 

Mr.  Knight,  *  that  he  solves  the  Question  by  saying 
there  have  been  errors  in  taste,  as  there  have  been  in 
ind  philosophy ;  for  the  cases  are  totally  different : 
luu  dnd  philosophy  being  matter  of  belief,  reason,  and 
n ;  but  taste  bein^  a  matter  of  feeling,  so  that  what- 
uraa  really  and  consideratelv  thought  to  be  ornamental 
have  been  previously  felt  to  be  so;   and  though 
0D8  may  by  argument  or  demonstiation  be  proved  to 
rong,  how  shall  an  individual  pretend  to  prove  the 
1^  of  a  whole  age  or  nation  wrong,  when  the  onl^ 
mterion  he  can  apply  to  ascertain  the  rectitude  of  his 
is  their  congruity  with  those  of  the  generality  of  his 
s.*     (c.  i.,  p.  1.) 
irgument  is  founded  on  an  exaggeration  of  a  fact 
ence  to  the  philosophy  of  taste  admitted  by  those 
Kuotend  that  taste  is  determined  by  some  definite  and 
iable  principles:  the  fact  may  be  described  under 
eneral  head  of  the  influence  of  association  on  our 
votOA  of  this  order.     Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  has  observed 
le  exaggeration  in  question,  that  the  association  of 
can  never  account  for  the  origin  of  a  new  notion,  or 
>leasure  essentially  different  from  all  the  others  which 
now.    It  may  indeed  enable  us  to  conceive  how  a 
;  indifferent  in  itself  may  become  a  source  of  pleasure 
ing  connected  in  the  mind  with  something  else  which 
ituraUy  a^eable ;   but  it  presupposes  in  every  in- 
«  the  existence  of  those  notions  and  those  feelings 
ft  is  its  province  to  combine  :  insomuch  that  it  will 
nuid  wherever  association  produces  a  change  in  our 
nents  in  matters  of  taste,  it  does  so  by  cooperating 
■Dixie  natural  principle  of  the  mind,  and  implies  the 
SDce  of  certain  original  sources  of  pleasure  and  un- 
This  suggests  a  distinction  in  the  circumstances 
k  pieaae  in  the  objects  of  taste,  between  those  which 
B  in  consequence  of  casual  associations    and  those 
1  are  fitted  to  please  by  nature.    The  perfection  of 
in  reference  to  tne  last  depends  upon  the  degree  in 
I  the  mind  is  free  from  casual  associations;  in  re- 
se  to  the  first  it  depends  upon  the  facility  with  which 
MBOciations  are  formed.  {Elements  of  the  Philosophy 
r  Human  Mind^  c.  v.,  p.  ii.,  p.  364,  4to.) 
3  different  modes  in  wnich  association  operates  have 
Illustrated  with  much  elegance,  and  their  true  place 
e  philosophy  of  taste  distinguished,  by  Mr.  Alison : 
don*'  he  remarks,  *  may  be  considered  in  general  as 
m  of  the  great.    It  is  the  dress,  the  furniture,  the 
t«  the  manners  of  the  great  world,  which  constitute 
^  called  the  fashion  in  each  of  these  articles,  and 
I  the  rest  of  mankind  are  in  such  haste  to  adopt  after 
example.    Whatever  the  real  beauty  or  propriety  of 
articles  may  be,  it  is  not  in  this  light  tfiat  we  con- 
them.    They  are  the  signs  of  that  elegance  and  taste 
iplendour  which  is  so  liberally  attributed  to  elevated 
:  they  are  associated  with  the  consequence  which  such 
na  bestow ;  and  they  establish  a  kind  of  distinction 
liis  envied  station  and  those  humble  and  mor- 
K  conditions  of  life  to  which  no  man  is  willing  to 
It  is  in  the  light  therefore  of  this  connection  only 
.«.  are  disposed  to  consider  them  ;  and  they  acoord- 
affect  us  with  the  same  emotion  of  delight  which  we 
re  fiom  the  consideration  of  taste  or  elegance  in  more 
,  instances.'     {Essays  on  Taste,  Essay  i.) 
cuuion  then  can  only  modify,  it  cannot  wholly  ac- 
br  our  emotion  of  taste,  and  it  cannot  even  modify 
bv  operating  in  a  manner  which  implies  certain  on- 
x^es  of  pleasure  and  uneasiness  m  the  objects  of 
lion.    In  some  cases  association  heightens  the 
te  or  disagreeable  effect  of  objects ;  in  others  all 
or  disgust  which  we  experience  can  be  resolved 
<.v/.,  No.  1500. 


into  the  influence  of  association.  The  distincticn  implies 
the  fact  insisted  on.  What  constitutes  the  distinction,  or 
where  are  we  to  find  its  explanation  ?  We  may  with  pro 
priety  employ  our  reason  in  reducing  particular  phenomena 
to  general  principles ;  but  we  must  in  the  end  arrive  at 
principles  of  which  there  is  no  other  account  to  be  given 
than  that  such  is  the  will  of  the  author  of  our  nature.  We 
cannot  explain  why  such  forms  please  or  displease ;  we 
must  stop  short  at  the  discovery  of  the  respects  in  which 
they  please  or  displease.    (Stewart.) 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  referred  the  idea  of  beauty  to 
some  ♦  central  form '  in  the  objects  of  our  perception.  *  All 
the  objects  which  are  exhibited  to  our  view  by  nature, 
upon  close  examination,  will  be  found,'  he  says,  *  to  have 
their  blemishes  and  defects.    The  most  beautiful  forms 
have  something  about  them  like  weakness,  minuteness,  or 
imperfection :  but  it  is  not  every  eye  that  perceives  these 
blemishes ;  it  must  be  an  eye  long  used  to  the  contempla- 
tion and  comparison  of  these  forms ;  and  which,  by  a  long 
habit  of  observing  what  any  set  of  objects  of  the  same 
kind  have  in  common,  has  ac^ifired  the  power  of  discern- 
ing what  each  wants  in  particular.    This  long  laborious 
comparison  should  be  the  first  study  of  the  painter  who 
aims  at  the  greatest  style.     By  this  means  he  acquires  a 
just  idea  of  beautiful  forms ;  he  corrects  nature  by  nerself, 
her  imperfect  state  by  her  more  perfect.    His  eye  being 
enabled  to  distinguish  the  accidental  deficiencies,  excres- 
cences, and  deformities  of  things  from  their  general  figures, 
he  makes  out  an  abstract  idea  of  their  forms  more  perfect 
than  any  one  original ;  and,  what  may  seem  a  paradox,  he 
learns  to  design  naturally  by  drawing^  his  figures  unlike  to 
any  one  object.    (Discourse  IIL)    He  observes  in  ex- 
planation in  another  part  of  the  same  discourse :   *  To  the 
principle  I  have  laid  down,  that  the  idea  of  beauty  in  each 
species  of  beings  is  an  invariable  one,  it  may  be  objected, 
that  in  every  particular  species  there  are  various  central 
forms  which  are  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
yet  are  undeniably  beautifVil ;  that  in  the  human  figure, 
for  instance,  the  beauty  of  Hercules  is  one ;  of  the  Gla- 
diator another ;  of  Apollo  another ;  which  makes  so  many 
different  ideas  of  beauty.    It  is  true  indeed  that  these 
figures  are  each  perfect  in  their  kind,  though  of  different 
characters  and  proportions ;  but  still  none  of  them  is  the 
representation  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  class :   and  as 
there  is  one  general  form  which,  as  I  have  said,  belongs  to 
the  human  kind  at  large,  so  in  each  of  these  classes  there 
is  one  common  idea  and  central  form,  which  is  the  abstract 
of  the  various  individual  forms  belonging  to  that  class. 
Thus,  though  the  forms  of  childhood  and  age  differ  ex- 
ceedingly, there  is  a  common  form  in  childhood  and  a 
common  form  in  age,  which  is  the  more  perfect  as  it  ia 
more  remote  from  all  peculiarities.    But ....  though  the 
most  perfect  forms  of  each  of  the  general  divisions  of  the 
human  figure  are  ideal,  and  superior  to  any  individual 
form  of  that  class,  yet  the  highest  perfection  of  the  human 
figure  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  them.     It  is  not  in 
the  Hercules,  nor  in  the  Gladiator,  nor  in  the  Apollo,  but 
in  that  form  which  is  taken  from  all,  and  which  partakes 
equally  of  the  activity  of  the  Gladiator,  of  the  delicacy  of 
the  Apollo,  and  of  the  muscular  strength  of  the  Hercules. 
For  perfect  beauty  in  any  species  must  combine  all  the 
characters  which  are  beautiful  in  that  species.    It  cannot 
consist  in  any  one  to  the  exclusion  of^  the  rest ;  no  one 
therefore  must  be  predominant,  that  no  one  may  be  de- 
ficient. .  .  .  There  is  likewise  a  kind  of  symmetry  or  pro- 
portion which  may  properly  be  said  to  belong,  to  de- 
formity.   A  figure  lean  or  corpulent,  tall  or  short,  though 
deviating  from  beauty,  may  still  have  a  certain  union  of 
the  various  parts,  which  may  contribute  to  make  them  on 
the  whole  not  unpleasing.' 

This  theory  (the  principle  of  which  extends  to  other 
objects  of  taste  besides  those  contemplated  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds)  reconciles  the  apparent  inconsistency,  insisted 
on  by  Mr.  Payne^night  and  by  other  writers  of  the  same 
school,  between  the  decisions  of  taste  in  one  country  and 
in  another,  as  tending  to  show  that  the  standard  of  taste  is 
wholly  arbitrary.  The  ideal  beauty  of  the  African  is  the 
result  of  the  process  which  has  been  described  applied  to 
the  coloured  inhabitants  of  Africa,  as  the  ideal  beauty  of 
the  European  is  the  result  of  the  same  process  applied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  To  institute  a  compari- 
son between  the  beauty  of  the  European  and  that  of  the 
African,  and  to  conclude  that  taste  has  no  invariable 
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liiiiK'iplo.-  a.^  it<4  Ibuiuliitioii,  Iroin  the  up]>i)Eiilo  decisions  on 
&ui'h  a  roiiipiirisoii,  involves  the  same  descnpliun  ul*  error 
as  it  would  be  to  arrive  at  the  same  conchiMon  from  the 
opposite  decisions  in  a  comparison  between  the  beauty  ol' 
two  diNtiiK't  species  ol*  animals,  the  one  biped  and  the  other 
qiuidruued.  There  is  a  *  central  form'  of  beauty  proper 
to  thf  (litl'erent  races  of  mankind  ;  to  the  two  sexes  of  the 
diilVrent  races ;  to  diiferent  ages ;  and  so  on  in  reference 
to  inferior  animals  and  objects  of  inanimat^i  nature.  We 
trespass  beyond  the  ])rovince  of  mere  taste  when  wc  com- 
pare objects  in  respect  to  which  the  principles  of  beauty 
are  altoii^elher  distinct. 

Much  obscurity  has  arisen  in  discussions  on  the  subject 
of  taste  from  the  twofold  sense  in  which  the  word  taste 
has  been  employed,  as  expressive  of  an  emotion,  and  of 
somethiui^  objective  in  which  there  exisbi  an  aptitude  to 
produce  emotion.  The  term  tuste  strictly  applies  to  the 
emotion  only ;  the  theory  of  the  diiferent  causes  by  which 
the  emotion  is  produced  belongs  to  the  bubject  of  beauty^. 
We  liave  been  obliged  to  refer  to  the  theory  of  l)eauty  m 
the  prcccdiiii;  paii  of  this  article  in  estabUshing  the  reality 
of  ci  r!aiu  principles  determining  our  emotions  of  taste  :  in 
what  lollows  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  explanation 
of  tuMe  in  its  restricted  or  proper  sense. 

AVhcn  any  object  either  of  sublimity  or  beauty  is  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  we  are  conscious  of  a  train  of  thought 
1)eing  immediately  awakened  analogous  to  the  character 
or  expression  of  the  original  object.  The  landscapes  of 
Claude,  the  music  of  Handel,  the  poetry  of  Milton, 
excite  feeble  emotions  in  our  minds  when  our  attention  is 
confined  to  the  qualities  they  present  to  our  senses,  or 
when  it  is  to  such  qualities  of  their  composition  tliat  we 
turn  our  regariL  It  is  then  only  we  feel  the  sublimity  or 
beauty  of  their  productioDs,  wiien  our  imaginations  are 
kindled  bv  their  power,  when  we  lose  ourselves  amid  the 
number  of  images  that  pass  before  our  minds,  or  when  we 
waken  at  last  i>om  the  play  of  fancy  as  from  the  charm  of 
a  romantic  dream.    (Alison,  c.  i.,  sect.  1.) 

The  trains  of  thought  which  are  thus  suggested  are  dis- 
tim^uished  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas  or  conceptions  which 
compose  them,  and  in  the  nature  or  law  of  their  succession. 
In  the  case  of  those  trains  of  thought  which  are  suggested 
by  objects  either  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  they  are  in  all 
cases  composed  of  ideas  capable  of  exciting  some  affection 
or  emoti(;ii.  Mr.  Alison  has  supposed  that  not  only  the 
whole  succession  is  accompanied  with  that  peculiar  emo- 
tion which  we  call  the  emotion  of  beauty  or  sublimity, 
but  tiiat  every  individual  idea  of  such  a  succcsiaion  is  m 
itself  productive  of  some  ample  emotion  or  other.  But  to 
this  it  has  been  objected,  and  we  think  truly,  that  such  a 
train  of  images  passing  before  the  mind,  and  images  accom- 
panied with  lively  emotion,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
remembered  by  us ;  or,  at  least,  if  they  are  not  remcm- 
t)ered  by  us,  there  is  no  reason,  d  priori,  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  them.  (Brown,  Lecturt»g  on  the  Pmloiophy 
rf  the  Ihimuti  Mind,  lecture  Ivii.) 

Tliere  is  this  distinction  between  the  emotions  of  taste 
and  all  our  different  emotions  of  simple  pleasure,  that  in 
the  case  of  these  last  emotions  no  adoitional  train  of 
tltouirht  is  necessary.  The  pleasurable  feeling  follows  im- 
mediately the  presence  of  the  object  or  quality,  and  lias 
no  dependence  upon  anything  for  its  perfection  but  the 
sound  state  of  the  leilse  by  wliich  it  is  received.  The 
i'uiotions  of  envy,  pity,  benevolence,  gratitude,  utility, 
pi-oniiety,  novelty,  &c.  might  undoubtedly  be  felt,  although 
we  iiiid  no  such  power  of  mind  as  that  by  which  we  fol- 
low out  a' train  of  ideas,  and  certainly  are  felt  in  a  thousand 
cases  when  this  faculty  is  unemployed.  In  the  case  of 
the  emotion  of  taste,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  evident 
that  this  process  of  mind  is  necessanr,  and  tliat  unless  it 
is  produced  these  emotions  are  unu;lt.  Whatever  may 
l>e  the  nature  of  that  simple  emotion  which  any  object 
is  fitted  to  excite,  whether  that  of  gaiety,  tranquillity, 
melancholy,  &c.,  if  it  produce  not  a  train  of  kindred 
tliought  in  our  minds,  we  are  conscious  only  of  that 
Miuple  emotion.  Whenever,  on  the  contrary,  the  train 
ol'  thought  which  lias  been  mentioned  is  produced,  we 
aie  conscious  of  a  higher  and  more  pleasing  emotion ; 
r.'ul  which,  though  it  is  impo»sible  to  describe  in  lan- 
irnniri',  ^^^^  Yet  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the  emotion 
ii  ta>le.  l1u»  emotions  of  taste  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  distingtiishcd  from  the  emotions  of  simple  plea- 
fcure.  by  their  being  dependent  upon  the  exercise  or  our 


imagination;  and  though  founded  in  ail  <  .l^-->  i:pi  r:  •inibit 
emotion,  its  yet  further  requiring;  tite  lUipiuxnji  »t  « t  !iiii 
faculty  for  their  existence  ;/>s«'y  *••  contlu.-ion,  ;».  u^ 
Alison);  or,  rather  than  *h^  fm}iloym*'nt  a  word  uldck 
seems  to  intimate  a  delii/erate  intended  ai-1.  in  the  f.f> 
cess  of  imagination },  as  Dr.  Brown  would  »ay,  the  opm- 
tion  of  the  common  laws  of  suggestion  in  the  mude  to  «hick 
we  apply  the  word  imagination. 

The  suggestion  of  trains  of  kindred  or  harmonui^ 
images  which  has  been  pointed  out  as  difttini:ui»hinjr  the 
emotion  of  taste,  accounts  for  the  more  enlariri-d  ^Ukcvpti- 
bility  in  some  than  in  other^i  of  this  emotion.  Tlic  unr 
our  ideas  are  increased  or  our  conceptions  extendcii  upaa 
any  subject,  the  greater  the  number  of  askociationi  we 
connect  with  it,  the  stronger  is  the  emotion  of  bubliai^ 
or  beauty  we  receive  from  it.  *  What  is  it  *  aavi  Ml. 
Alison) '  that  constitutes  that  emotion  of  sublime  delight 
which  every  man  of  common  sensibility  feels  upon  tbi 
tin>t  prospect  of  liome  ?  It  is  not  the  scene  of  destnictiai 
which  is  before  him.  It  is  not  the  Tiber,  diminished  ii 
his  imagination  to  a  paltry  stream,  and  stagnating  oii 
the  ruins  of  that  magnificence  which  it  once  zdoami. 
It  is  not  the  triumph  of  superstition  over  the  wreck  rf 
human  greatness,  and  its  mouuiueuts  erected  upon  thi 
very  spot  where  the  first  honours  of  humanity  have  beM 
gained.  It  is  antient  Rome  which  fills  his  imiicinatiia 
It  is  the  country  of  Caesar,  and  Cicero,  and  VinriJ,  whidl 
is  before  him.  It  is  the  mistress  of  the  world  which  hi 
sees,  and  who  seems  to  him  to  rise  airaiii  from  her  tonk 
to  give  laws  to  the  universe.  All  that  the  laboun  of  hii 
youth  or  the  studies  of  his  maturer  age  liave  acquindL 
with  regard  to  the  history  of  this  gieat  people,  opee  it 
once  before  his  imagination,  and  i)n-»ent  nim  with  a  idi 
of  liigh  and  solemn  imager)',  which  can  never  be  rtt 
hausted.* 

*  The  beauty  of  a  theory  or  of  a  relic  of  antiqoity  ■ 
unintelligible  to  a  peasant.  Tlie  charms  of  the  coonhy 
are  altogether  lost  upon  a  citizen  who  has  paaed  kl 
life  in  town.*  It  is  on  the  principle  in  quefttion  thrt 
Burke  remarks  that  the  excellence  and  force  of  a  cobp 
position  must  always  be  imperfectly  estimated  from  ill 
effect  on  the  minds  of  any,  except  we  know  the  temper  ■! 
character  of  those  minds.  {Introduction  to  the  SMam 
and  Beautiful.) 

The  rules  by  which  taste  is  determined  vazy  with  te 
objects  to  whicn  its  decisions  refer ;  but  in  respect  to  A 
this  general  principle  holds,  that  a  compoeition  ii  le  Ii 
judged  by  its  fitness  to  produce  the  end  designed  by  it 
If  to  please,  to  instruct,  to  move,  to  create  laughtei;  be  ill 
design,  its  merits  arc  to  be  determined  by  its  aptitudi  Ii 
pnHluee  any  of  these  effects.     If  its  objects  be  to  pkiM 


kc.  only  a  (mrticular  people  or  c1:lss,  it  is  to  be 
under  the  given  circumstances.  If  its  object  be  tognt 
pleasure  or  instmction  to  all  ages  and  conditions  rf 
society,  it  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  correspondence 
those  universal  principles  of  human  nature  which  it 
templates.  Tliat  composition  is  the  hiirhest  which  isof  thi 
last  description.    Hume's  EitiMy  on  the  Standard  qf  TViiiJ 

The  reader  who  may  desire  to  see  this  subject  further  di» 
cussed  is  referred  to  the  article  BiL\UT\* :  to  Mr.  AliMA 
EfiSiiy^;  to  Brown's  Lectures  on  the  PhilosopJky  qf  lit 
Human  Mind,  lecture  Ivii. ;  UumQ'i  Essay  on  theStan^ui 
of  Taste. 

TATARS.     fTARTAJLs.] 

TATE,  NAHUM,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  the  year  Itti 
His  lather  was  Dr.  Faithful  Tate,  a  clerg}-man  in  Ireha^ 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dubhn.  whence  hi 
removed  to  London.  On  the  death  of  Shad  well  in  IGMl 
the  interest  of  Tate's  friends  pn>cured  him  the  Atumtioa  rf 
poet-laureate,  wliich  he  held  till  his  death.  He  seems  Ii 
have  been  an  improvident  man,  and  somewhat  addidri 
to  intemperance.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  imkk 
in  the  precincts  of  the  Mint,  in  Southwark,  where  he  dM4 
August  12.  1715.  The  Mint  was  then  considered  a  f^ 
vileged  place,  where  debtors  were  not  liable  to 
This  suj>posed  privilege  however  was  put  down  by 
OGeo.  I. 

Tate  wrote  *  Memorials  for  the  Learned,  collected  ootof 
eminent  Authors  in  HiNtor>V  8vo.,  1GK6:  *  Characten  if 
Virtue  and  Vice  described  and  attempted  in  Ver«,  fioa 
'  a  Treatise  of  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exon.*  Lond..  I6BI; 
*  Miscellanea  Sacra,  or  Poems  on  Divine  and  Morel  Sbh- 
jecta,'  Lond.,  1086,  8vo.;  ^Ptoaoeft,  a  Poem  oa  1^ 
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1700;  besides  Birth-Day  Odies,  and  an  Elegy  on 
ith  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was  filso  the  author  of 
ten  dramatic  pieces,  tragedy,  comedy,  and  opera, 
tiff  an  alteration  of  Shakspere's  *  Lear,*  which  kept 
ge  many  years,  but  has  for  some  time  been  super- 
3y  the  original. 

IS  chiefly  kno\vn  now  by  his  metrical  version  of 
which  he  executed  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 


1*  ^itidy  [Brady],  and  which  is  now  commonly 
d  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of 
d.  This  version,  though  not  of  high  merit,  has 
dly  taken  the  place  of  the  former  version  by  Stern- 
id  Hopkins.  [Sternhold.]  The  first  publication 
*  Essay  of  a  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
Qg  of  the  first  Twenty,  by  N.  Brady  and  N.  Tate,* 
1695,  8vo. ;  this  was  followed  by  '  A  New  Version 
Psalms  of  David,  fitted  to  the  Tunes  used  in  the 
Bs,  by  N.  Tate  and  N.  Brady,'  Lond.,  1698,  with  a 
.'ment  of  Church  Hymns,'  Lond.,  1700,  8vo. 
jr's  Bio^raphia  Dramattca,  by  Reed  and  Jones ; 
Bibliotheca  Britannica.) 

iA'NUS,  of  Assyria,  was  a  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr, 
lose  death  he  wrote  an  apology  for  Christianity, 
he  title  of  '  A  Discourse  to  the  Heathen '  (Aoyoc 
Xfivag),  In  this  work  he  gives  some  account  of 
life.  He  was  brought  up  m  heathenism,  the  dif- 
>rms  of  which  became  known  to  him  by  his  many 

and  all  those  forms  appeared  to  him  unsatisfactory. 
1  turned  his  attention  to  the  Old  Testament,  on 
e  thought  he  saw  the  impress  of  truth.  Arriving 
*,  where  he  practised  as  a  rhetorician,  he  met  with 
fartyr,  by  w^hom  he  was  converted  to  Christianity. 
the  death  of  Justin  he  embraced  some  heretical 
,  the  germs  of  which  may  be  seen  in  his  *Dis- 
I  the  Heathen.'  The  chief  of  his  heresies  were  the 
ite  doctrines  of  the  two  principles  of  good  and  evil, 
he  evil  of  matter  [Marcionites],  and  the  Valen- 
•ctrine  concerning  Aeons.  His  followers  were  how- 
elly  remarkable  for  the  practical  application  they 

thfiir  Marcionite  opinions  by  lives  of  the  strictest 
m.  They  lived  in  celibacy,  relbsed  aJl  luxuries,  and 
d  fiwn  the  use  of  vine  even  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 
hev  were  called  Enciatites  (lyrpartrai),  Apotac- 
aTOKriKM),  and  Hvdroparastatac  (tf^poTapaardrai), 
cut  be  observed  that  fliese  terms  were  often  &p- 

•II  ascetics.  The  Tatianists  were  Encratites,  but 
d  Encratites  were  not  Tatianists.  The  date  of 
heresy  is  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  year  a.d.  172. 

lost  woAs  the  chief  were  a  treatise  on  *  Perfec- 
the  Pattern  of  the  Saviour '  (wipi  row  gard  t6v 
arraortffftov),  and  a  *•  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels ' 
ov  Old  rt(r<Tdpuv\  Tlie  latter  work  is  particularly 
ly  Theodoret,  who  found  200  copies  of  it  in  the 
lurches,  which  Jie  took  away  from  the  people  on 
of  the  heresies  contained  in  the  book.  For  this 
shiefly,  Neander  supposes  that  the  Harmony  of 
as  not  simply  compiled  from  the  narratives  of  the 
ingelists,  but  contained  also  many  things  out  of 
erjphal  Gospels.  Some  xmters,  among  whom  is 
think  that  Tatian's  '  Harmony '  is  still  extant  in  an 
»IS.  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
Lpology '  is  usually  printed  with  tlie  works  of  Justin 

There  are  separate  editions  of  it  by  Gesner, 
1546,  fol. ;  and  by  Worth,  Oxon.,  1700,  8vo. 
lius.  Hist.  Ecc,  iv.  29 ;  Hieronymus,  De  Vir,  11- 
29;  Clemens  Alexand.,  Strom.,  iii.  12;  Laidner's 
(7y,  pt.  ii.,  c.  xiii.,  &c. ;  xxxvi.,  sec.  2 ;  Neandcr's 
ier  Chn'^.  Relig,  Inid  Kirche^  i.,  p.  762,  and 

US,  ACHILLES.     [Achilles  Tatius.] 
A.     [Hindustan,  xii.,  221.] 
ERSHALL.     [Lincolnshire.] 
GOING  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the  custom, 
among  many  uncivilized  tribes,  of  mailing  the 
punctures  or  incisions,  and  introducing  into  them 
fluids,  so  as  to  produce  an  indelible  stain.    It  is 
>d  in  Captain  Cook's  account  of  the  South  Sea 
under  the  name  tattowing;  and,  with  trifling  dif- 
in  the  orthography,  the  same  name  is  applied  by 
writers  to  similar  practices  among  other  peQ])le. 
1  *  tattoo'  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  reduplication 
nesian  verb  *  ta,'  meaning  to  strike,  and  therefore  to 
\  the  method  of  performing  the  operation,  and,  if 


this  supposition  be  eorrect,  it  has  a  curious  lesemblance  to 
the  English  word  tattoo,  meaning  a  particular  beat  of  the 
drum. 

From  a  j)assage  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  chap,  xix., 
v.  28,  in  which  the  Israelites  are  forbidden  to  make  any 
cuttings  in  their  flesh  for  the  dead,  or  to  print  any  markt 
upon  their  bodies,  it  has  been  supposed  that  some  custom 
resembling  tattomng  was  practised  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
A  note  upon  this  passage  in  the  *  Pictorial  Bible'  states, 
that  although  tuttooing  seems  to  have  been  commonly  re- 
garded in  England  rather  as  a  custom  of  savage  islanden 
than  anything  more,  it  is  also  an  Oriental  custom,  and  that 
too  among  people  whose  proximity  to  the  Hebrews  aflbrds 
a  reason  for  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  text  referred 
to.    » The  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  those  intiabitants  of  towns 
who  are  in  any  way  allied  to  them,*  observes  the  author  of 
this  note,  *  are  scarcely  less  fond  of  such  decorations  than 
any  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    This  is  particularly 
the  case  among  the  females,  who,  in  general,  have  then 
legs  and  arms,  their  front  from  the  neck  to  the  waist,  and 
even  their  chins,  lips,  and  other  prominent  parts  of  the 
face  marked  with   olue  stains  in   the  form  of  flowers, 
circles,  bands,  stars,  and  vaiious  fanciful  figures.    Tliey 
have  no  figures  of  li\'ing  objects,  such  being  forbidden  by 
their  religion ;  neither  do  they  associate  any  superstitions 
with  them,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain.    They  pro- 
bably did  both  before  the  Mohammedan  spra,  as  ttieir  de- 
scendants in  the  island  of  Malta  do  at  present.    The  men 
there  generally  go  about  without  their  jackets,  and  with 
their  sleeves  tucked  up  above  their  elbows,  and  we  scarcely 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  an  arm,  thus  bare,  which  was  not 
covered  with  religious  emblems  and  flj^res  of  the  Virgin, 
or  of  some  saint  under  whose  immediate  protection  the 
person  thus  marked  conceived  himself  to  be.^    *  Thus  also,' 
proceeds  the  author,  *  persons  who  visit  the  holy  sepulchre 
and  other  sacred  places  in  Palestine  have  commonly  a 
mark  impressed  on  the  ann  in  testimony  of  their  mento- 
rfous  pilgrimage.'     The  works  of  antient  writers  contain 
many  notices  of  the  practice  of  tattooing,  as  practised 
by  several  barbarous  races.    As  to  the  Britons,  Caesar 
merely  describes  their  custom  of  staining  their  bodies  with 
vitrum,  or  woad ;  but  *  Solinus  represents  the  process  as  a 
laborious  and  painAil  one,  but  permanent  in  its  effect ;  and 
speaks  of  the  painting  as  consisting  chiefly  of  the  figures 
of  animals,  that  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  body.    He- 
rodian  says  they  punctured  their  bodies  with  the  figures 
of  all  sorts  of  animals.    Isidore  is  still  more  explicit ;  for, 
in  speaking  of  the  Picts,  whose  name  he  derives  from  their 
coloured  skins,  he  tells  us  that  the  painting  was  done  by 
squeezing  out  the  juice  of  certain  nerbs  upon  the  body, 
and  puncturing  the  figures  with  a  needle.'    {PictoricU 
History  of  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  129.)    CsBsar  supposed 
that  tHis  practice  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  temfying 
their  enemies;    but  probably  this  kind  of  skin-i)ainting 
was  the  national  dress,  and  if  so,  it  may  have  existed  in 
its  highest  stAte  of  perfection  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
Roman  invasion.    Tattooing  may  also  have  been  practised 
by  our  ancestors  as  a  means  of  distinction,  as  well  as  from 
the  love  of  omanaent.    Thus  Herodotus,  who  describes  the 
habits  of  the  Thracians,  says  that  to  be  tattooed  or  marked 
{ifTTix^ai)  was  an  emblem  of  rank,  and  the  want  of  it  indi- 
cated meanness  of  descent  (v.  6).    The  extended  use  of 
clothing  at  a  later  period  rendered  such  oniaments  super- 
fluous, and  led  to  the  decline  and  subsequent  abandonment 
of  the  practice.    *  It  is  therefore,'  says  the  *  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  England,'  ♦  that  we  hear  no  more  of  this  tattooing 
in  the  south  (of  Britain)  after  it  was  subdued  and  civilised 
into  a  Roman  province,  though  it  still  continued  among 
the  rude  tribes  of  the  north,  where  it  lingered  until  it 
was  banished  thence  also  by  the  full  attire  of  civilization.* 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  volume  (p.  329)  it  is 
stated  that  the  custom  of  tattooing,  or  puncturing  the 
skin,  was  practised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  well  as  by  the 
Britons,  and  that  a  law  was  passed  against  it  in  the  year 
785.     It  was  nevertheless  continued  during  the  whole 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  is  among  the  English 
vices  reprooated  by  Wlliam  of  Mataiesbury  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest.    Several  other  antient  notices  on  tlie  sub- 
ject arc  collected  by  Lafitau,  in  his  *  Moeure  des  Sauvages 
Am6riquaines,'  which  work  is  cited  in  the  volume  on  the 
•  New^alanders*  in  the  *  Library  oi  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge,' where  much  information  respecting  jtattooing  0 

given.  ^ 
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Inmodem  timeB  the  custom  of  tattooing  hubeen  found 
b  meat  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  amonf 
Diany  ofthe  abori^nallribesof  Africa  and  America,  u  well 
U,  on  ft  limited  scale,  as  before  itated,  in  the  East.  Much 
curious  information  on  the  various  kinds  of  tattooing  i»  col- 
lected in  the  volume  on  the  >  New  ZeaJandere,'  previously 
cited.  From  this  work  we  condense  the  following  account 
of  the  process  of  tattooing,  as  performed  in  New  Zealand 
upon  an  English  sailor,  named  John  Rutherford,  who  was 
captured  by  the  natives  in  1816,  and  remded  among  them 
for  nearly  ten  years,  and  upon  some  companions  who  were 
taken  with  him  : — The  natives  having  seated  themselves 
on  the  ground  in  a  ring,  the  Englishmen  were  placed  in 
the  middle,  stripped  of  their  clothes,  laid  down  on  their 
backs,  and  held  by  fiTe  or  six  men  each,  while  two  otheia 
commenced  the  operation  of  tattooing.  Havinj;  taken  % 
piece  of  charcoal,  and  rubbed  it  upon  a  stone  with  a  little 
water,  so  as  to  produce  a  thick  liquid,  they  dipped  into  it 
an  instrument  made  of  t>one,  wim  a  shup  edge  like  % 
chinel,  and  shaped  in  the  fashion  of  a  garden-hoe.  They 
then  applied  the  instrument  to  the  skin,  and  struck  it  twice 
or  thrice  with  a  piece  of  wood,  thereby  making  it  cut  into 
the  flesh  as  a  knife  would  have  done,  and  causing  a  great 
deal  of  blood  lo  flow,  which  they  kept  wiping  off  with  Uie 
side  of  the  hand,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  impresoon 
was  made  sufficiently  clear.  If  not,  they  applied  the 
cutting-instrument  again  to  the  same  place.  Various 
instruments  were  however  employed  in  tlie  course  of  th« 
operation,  one  sort  being  made  of  a  shark's  tooth,  and 
another  having  a  serrated  edge ;  and  they  were  used  of 
different  siies,  to  suit  the  different  parts  of  the  work. 
Rutherford  states  that  the  pain  was  most  acute,  and  that, 
although  the  operator!  were  very  quick  and  dexterous,  he 
was  four  hours  under  their  hands;  and  he  was  completely 
blinded  fbr  a  time  by  the  operation.  In  three  days  the 
swelling  occasioned  by  it  had  greatly  subsided,  and  he 
began  to  recover  his  sight;  but  six  weeks  elapsed  before 
he  was  completely  well.  Rutherford's  account  agrees 
with  those  of  other  observers,  excepting  in  the  circum- 
stance of  the  whole  operation  beinr  performed  at  once, 
while  both  Captain  Cruise  and  Mr.  Marsden  state  that  it 
required  several  months,  and  sometimes  several  years,  to 
complete  the  tattooing  of  a  chief,  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  allowing  one  part  of  the  face  or  body  to  heal  before 
commencing  the  decoration  of  another  part ;  but,  besides 
the  probability  that  this  might  ap^ly  only  to  the  more 
intricate  patterns,  or  to  cases  in  wtuch  the  tattooing  ex- 
tended over  a  larger  portion  of  the  person  than  in  the  case 
of  Rutherford,  it  is  possible  that  the  natives  may  have 
designed  to  put  his  powers  of  endurance  to  a  severer  test 
than  would  be  required  of  a  native.  Captain  Cruise  states 
that  the  New  Zcaianders  occasionally  renew  their  tattooing, 
as  the  lines  grow  faint  by  lapse  of  time ;  and  from  various 
accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  tincture  introduced  into 
the  wound  (on  the  edge  of  the  cutting-instrument)  is  some- 
times obtained  from  the  juice  of  a  t^e ;  and  that,  before 
the  cutting  is  commenced,  the  intended  figure  is  traced 
upon  the  skin  with  a  burnt  stick,  or  a  piece  of  red  earth. 
Ine  tf^  for  performing  the  operation  appears  to  vary  from 
eight  or  ten  years  up  to  about  twenty ;  and  the  females 
are  not  required  to  submit  to  anything  beyond  a  slight 
tattooing  of  the  face.  Those  among  whom  Rulhedbrd 
lived  hiul  the  inside  of  their  lips  tattooed,*  as  well'  as 
having  marks  on  the  chin,  forehead,  and  sides  of  the  nose 
and  mouth ;  while  the  men  were  commonly  tattooed  on 
the  face,  hips,  and  body,  and  some  as  low  as  the  knee. 
The  most  complicated  patterns  are  found  upon  chiefs  of 
the  highest  order ;  and  their  peculiar  devices,  or,  as  they 
are  culed,  amoctu.  form  distinctions  which,  in  some  cases, 
take  the  place  of  the  sign-manual  of  the  individuals  to 
wnom  they  belong.  An  instance  is  related  in  the  '  Mis- 
■ionanr  Register'  for  1816,  in  which  a  chief  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  on  making  a  grant  or  conveyance  of  a  piece  of 
land  to  some  missionaries,  had  a  drawing  of  the  tattooing 
of  his  face  affixed  in  heu  of  a  signature  ;  while  an  attesting 
witness  added,  in  like  manner,  a  copy  of  the  pattern  on 
one  of  his  cheeks.  Of  the  character  of  these  patterns  a 
better  idea  will  be  conveyed  by  the  anneied  bust  of 
Shungie,  copied  from  an  engraving  in  the  '  Miuionaiy 
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Register'  for  1816,  than  by  the  mort  lengthened  dewn 

Alter  it  is  inserted  acopy  of  adrawing. executed  by 
Cupa,  a  New  Zealand  chief,  without  the  aid  of  a  *1 
his  own  amoco,  or  tattooed  pattern.  This  intert 
dividual  also  drew  from  memory,  while  in  Ei 
amocos  of  hia  brother  and  of  his  eldest  son  ;  aiHi  hu 
the  force  of  association  in  his  mind,  that,  on  finishii 
latter,  he  held  it  up,  gazed  at  tt  with  a  murmur  ot 
tionate  delight,  kissed  it  repeatedly,  and  finally  bun 
teu*. 


TUIooLoK  OB  Ihe  rue  of  Tup^  Cap.,  riam  (  dn*iB(  hj  kiari 
The  process  of  tattooing  as  practised,  or  rather 
was  formerly  practised,  in  other  islands  of  the  Sout 
was  less  painful  than  that  followed  in  New  Zealand 
according  to  the  account  of  Captain  Cook,  in  total 
the  punctures  could  hardly  be  said  to  draw  blood.  1 
struments  used  were  edged»wilh  small  teelh,  tarn 
resembling  those  of  n  fine  comb  ;  and,  as  in  the  t 
New  Zealand,  the  colouring  tincture  was  infrwiui 
the  same  operation  as  that  by  which  the  skin  was 
turcd  ;  the  substance  employed  in  soma,  places  b 
kind  of  lamp-black.  On  the  brown  akins  of  the 
the  marks  made  with  this  substance  appear  black ,  i 
the  skin  of  a  European  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  co 
Lafitau  speaks  of  powdered  charcoal  as  the  colw 
matter  commonly  used  by  the  American  Indians 
states  that  it  was  introduced  by  a  iirocess  subseqni 
that  of  cutting  or  puncturing  tlie  stin.  This  insert 
the  colour  appears  to  have  been  the  most  painflil  p 
the  operation  of  tattooing  as  practised  among  theOL 
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it  ion  to  the  other  reasons  which  have  been  aJ- 

for   the    general  adoption  of  the  practice  of 

among  savage  tribes,  it  is  likely  that  it  may 

led  as  an  important  part  of  the  initiation  of  a 

of  whose  passive   courage  it  is  a  severe  test. 

)serves  the  author  of  the  '  New  Zealandera,'  *  in 

nt  which  Rochefort,  in  his  '  History  of  the  An- 

108),  gives  of  the  initiation  of  a  warrior  among 

le  of  those  islands,  it  is  stated  that  the  father  of 

;  man,  after  a  very  rude  flagellation  of  his  son, 

oroceed  to  scarify  (as  he  expresses  it)  his  whole 

I  the  tooth  of  the  animal  called  the  acouti ;  and 

)rder  to  heal  the  gashes  thus  made,  he  rubbed 

1  an  infusion  of  pimento,  which  occasioned  an 

pain  to  the  poor  patient ;  but  it  was  indispens- 

ne  should  endure  the  whole,  adds  our  author, 

(le  least  contortion  of  countenance  or  other  evi- 

iufFering.' 

ial  Bible^  note  on  Levit.  xix.,  28 ;  Pictorial  His- 
England,  vol.  i.,  pp.  129  and  329;  New  Zea- 
Lib.  of  Ent.  Knowledge,'  chaptera  vi.  and  xiv.) 
HANN,  FRIEDRICH,  was  bom  at  Wonsees, 
euth,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1565,  where  his  father 
? maker.  His  father  died  very  early ;  and  his 
arried  a  tailor,  who  wished  to  bring  up  his  step- 
ich  to  his  own  business ;  but  as  the  boy  showed 
ioation,  he  was  sent,  in  1577,  to  school  at  Culm- 
re  he  was  obliged  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  sing- 
)egging.  In  1582  he  went  to  the  gymnasium  of 
,  where  his  Latin  verses  and  the  wit  displayed 
rere  so  much  admired,  that  he  was  crowned  by 
issus  as  poet-laureate.  Ten  years  later  he  went 
iversity  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  distinguished 
nd,  in  1595,  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry 
ence,  to  which  afterwards  the  honour  of  court- 
idded.  He  died  at  Wittenberg,  on  the  24th  of 
13. 

jin  was  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his 
8,  and  he  was  a  witty  and  humorous  man. 
lifetime  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
of  the  age,  and  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
>  aociety.     ^om  all  that  can  be  learned  about 
dear  that  he  did  not,  like  many  others  in  similar 
forget  his  own  dignity  as  a  man  :  he  never  acted 
)n  or  flatterer,  but  always  manifested  a  straight- 
upright  character.      In  his  time  philology 
very  rapidly  in  Saxony,  all  attention  being 
i#Y  theological  controversies  and  sophistries,  and 
»fas  one  of  the  very  few  who,  both  in  earnest 
t«^  impressed  upon  his  contemporaries  the  ne- 
resuming  a  thorough  study  of  tne  antient  lan- 
the  only  means  of  raising  theological  studies  to 
ter  position.    This  he  did  more  especially  in  his 
tatio  de  Lingua  Latina,'  the  last  edition  of 
p<      ed  at  Wittenberg,  1614.      With  the  same 
Cbsied  himself  in  his  lectures,  and  in  his  editions 
I  (Wittenberg,  1621,  4to.)  and  of  Virgil  (Witten- 
3,  4to.),  in  which  he  made  his  countrymen  ac- 
rith  the  labours  of  foreign  scholars.     His  poetical 
>ugh  very  popular  in  his  time,  have  no  great 
Tiey  appeared  in  several  collections,  under  the 
Columbae  Poeticae,'  '  Melodaesia,'  *  Schedias- 
ica,'  and  others.    After  Taubmann's  death,  the 
aubmanniana  was  applied  to  all  kinds  of  witty 
d  anecdotes. 

Schmidii  Oratio  in  Taubmanni  Memoriam, 
g,  1613,  8vo. ;  Taubmanniana,  oder  Fr.  Taub- 
fben,  Anecdoten^  witzige  Einfdlle  und  Sitten- 
'on  Simon  von  Cyrene,  Leipzig,  1797,  8vo. ;  Fr. 
?ben  und  Tod  Frid.  Taubmanni,  Copenhagen, 
:  the  best  work  however  is  by  Ebert,  Leben  und 
e  Fr,  TaubinannHy  Eisenberg,  1814,  8vo.) 
5R,  or  THAULER,  JOHANN,  the  most  ccle- 
n  divine  of  the  fourteenth  centiuy.  He  was 
io-t,  as  some  writers  say,  at  Cologne,  but  accord- 
ers  at  Strassburg.  Respecting  his  life  very  little 
He  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  at  an 
and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  on  account 
owledge  of  philosophy  and  mystic  theology,  as 
r  his  pious  and  unblemished  conduct,  although 
dy  attacked  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  fellow- 
rhe  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  convent 
3minicans  at  Strassburg,  where  he  died  on  the 


16th  of  June,  1361,  as  is  attested  by  his  tomb-stone,  which 
still  exists  in  that  city. 

Tauler  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  piety  and  devotion,  a 
zealous  teacher,  and  a  great  promoter  of  mystic  theology  in 
Germany,  which  must  regard  him  not  only  as  the  founder 
of  that  school  of  divinity,  but  at  the  same  time  as  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  have  ever  sprung  from  it.  His  ser- 
mons, as  well  as  his  other  religious  and  ascetic  works,  show 
a  glowing  imagination  and  deep  feeling:  they  are  less 
addressed  to  the  understanding  than  to  the  heart.  But 
although  this  leaning  and  his  love  of  the  mysterious  fre- 
quently led  him  to  religious  sentimentality  and  absurdities, 
yet  he  never  sinks  down  to  the  level  of  some  modem  mys- 
tic divines.  Tauler  was  deeply  read  in  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, and  although  in  his  sermons  he  endeavours  to  steer 
clear  of  it,  yet  they  are  not  quite  free  from  sophistic  sub- 
tleties, and  there  are  passages  which  must  have  puzzled  more 
than  enlightened  his  audience.  In  his  love  of  truth,  and 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people,  he  was  a  worthy  predecessor  of  Luther 
Tauler's  influence  upon  the  German  language  and  litera- 
ture has  acouired  for  him  as  distinguished  a  place  in  the 
history  of  German  literature  as  that  which  he  occupies 
among  divines.  In  his  time  German  prose  scarcely  existed, 
and  the  standard  of  sermon-writing  was  very  low.  The 
creation  of  a  prose  literature  belongs  almost  exclusively 
to  him :  his  style  seldom  aims  at  oratorical  beauty,  lus 
sentences  are  short  and  abrupt,  but  always  full  of  mean- 
ing. His  language,  which  is  the  dialect  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  is  as  pure  as  can  be  expected.  It  appears  tnat 
Tauler  did  not  himself  write  his  sermons,  but  they  were 
taken  down  as  they  were  preached,  bymanyof  his  hearers. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  in  the  editions  which 
were  published  shortly  after  his  death,  the  form  has  been 
somewhat  altered  by  the  editors.  The  first  edition  of  his 
sermons  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1498,  in  4to.,  under  the  fol- 
lowingtitle  :  *  Sermon  des  grossgelarten  in  gnaden  erleuch- 
teten  Doctoris  Johannis  Tauleri  predigerr  ordens,  weisende 
auff  den  nehesten  waren  wegk,  yn  geiste  czu  wandem 
durch  uberschwebenden  syn,  unvoracht  von  geistes  ynnige 
vorwandelt  T  deutsch  manchen  menschen  zu  selikeit.' 
This  edition  was  followed  by  another  at  Augsburg,  1506, 
fol.,  and  a  more  complete  one  at  Basel,  1521,  fol.  A 
translation  of  these  sermons  into  the  dialect  of  Lower 
Germany  was  published  at  Halberstadt,  in  1523,  fol.,  and 
another  into  High  German  by  P.  J.  Spener,  at  Niirnberg, 
1688,  4to.  A  new  edition  in  modem  High  German  was 
published  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  1825, 
&c.  The  most  interesting  among  his  other  relieioua 
works  is  that  on  the  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  *  Nach- 
folgimg  des  armen  Lebens  Christi,'  which  was  first  printed 
at  rrankfurt  in  1621.  The  most  recent  edition  is  that  by 
Sfchlosser,  Frankf.,  1833.  A  collection  of  all  the  treatises 
of  Tauler  was  commenced  in  1823,  at  Luzera,  by  N.  Cas  • 
seder,  but  only  two  volumes  have  appeared. 

Most  of  the  works  of  Tauler  were  translated  into  Latin 
by  Laurentius  Surius,  Cologne,  1548,  fol. ;  this  collection 
has  been  reprinted  at  Macerata  and  Paris.  There  are 
also  one  Italian  and  three  Dutch  translations :  the  best  of 
the  Dutch  translations  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1685,  fol. 

A  list  of  the  works  of  Tauler,  together  with  the  whole 
literature  on  the  subject,  is  given  in  Jorden*s  Lexicon 
Deutscher  Dichter  und  Prosaisten,  vol.  v.,  p.  1-9. 

TAUNTON,  an  antient  town  in  the  south-westem  part 
of  Somersetshire,  situated  in  a  fertile  vale  called*  Taunton 
Dean,  and  distant  141  miles  from  London,  44  from  Bristol, 
and  33  from  Exeter.  Roman  coins  and  other  antiauities 
have  been  found,  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that 
there  was  a  Roman  station  here.  Taunton  was  certainly 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period ;  and  in  the  eighth  century  a  castle  was  built  here 
by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  which  he  held  his  first 
great  council.  The  building  was  destroyed  by  his  queen 
m  expelling  one  of  the  kings  of  the  South  Saxons.  An 
other  castle  was  built  after  the  Conquest  by  one  of  the 
bishops  of  Winchester,  to  whom  the  town  and  manor  were 
granted ;  and  the  present  remains  are  believed  to  be  those 
of  a  still  more  recent  edifice.  Perkin  Warbeck  held  pos- 
session of  the  castle  and  town  for  a  short  time  ;  and  in  the 
civil  wars  the  town  sustained  a  long  siege  under  Colonel 
(afterwards  Admiral)  Blake,  against  10,000  royalist  troops, 
until  relieved  by  Fairfax. 

The  town  is  about  a  mile  long ;  the  principal  streets  are 
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wel  pared,  and  )i(jht«l  with  gas ;  and  the  house*  of  brick, '  wholly  within  the  psirish  of  St.  Mar>-  Maa 
€if  reiipectablc  appi-arancp.     Apart,  from  the  main  tho-    bt)iiiKiar}-  was  adopted,  »o  iis  in  cmiii/iM-  \r^ 


fourteenth  centiir}-,  but  has  long  since  dccayiil :   and  at    tothoii'ii-iiisot"  IKJI.   In  ISiGtiiLMumilu'ru; 
present  tlie  silk  manufauturc  is  canit'd  on,  tlumirh  not  to  ,  wit-i  731):  in  1H40  the  luunhiT  on  tho  nijiMe 
any  great   extent.    The   river  Tone   flows  on  thi»  north- ;  1010,  inrludiiis;  210  oi"  the  t»ld  put  waller*. 


western  side  ot*  the  town,  and  is  crossed  hy  a  Mone  hndcre  arc  nturnrvl  to  parlianu-nt.  Tlu"  Li-nt  a? 
of  two  arches;  hut  the  river  is  only  pailiallV  naviirahle,  and  ;  Mid  i:u'lnias  quart  er->v>"-i«m?.  are  hi- Id  at  Ta' 
in  1811  a  canal  Wius  projected  bet  ween  Taunton  and  Bridjre-  ;  is  a  lonrt  lor  drhts  \uider  lortv  shilh!i;:>,  tlu- 
water,  a  distance  of  12i  miles.  Tliis  canal  isol'irn-al  imnor-  which  extends  over  tlie  humfred.  Tlu-ri.-  is 
tancetothe  prosperity  of  the  town  and  district,  hvenahiini;  cept  a  lock-up  or  place  j)f  tenjpt»raiy  c^mti 
it  to  export  atjricultural  and  other  pnKluce  to  Ifristol  and  i  county  couds  and  offices  are  within  an  irrcir.J 
other  jMftires,  from  which  it  receives  i;rocerie»,  coal,  and  !  consiMinc:  of  the  remains  of  the  caMle. 
other  commodities  in  return :  there  is  a  branch  fnmi  this  ;Touhnin's  Hist,  oj  Tuurrf'jr*,  17'Jl ;  a  m 
canal  to  Chard.     In  Jnlv,  18-12,  the  railway  fmm  Bristol  to 


Kxeter  was  opened  as  far  as  Taunton,  so  that  there  is  now 
a  railway  c«>mm\uiication  with  the  metmpolis.  The 
markets,  held  twice  a  week,  are  very  abundantly  supi)lied 
with  fish,  finit,  and  every  kind  of  jM-ovisions.  Tlie  market- 
housc>  stands  in  a  s])acious  open  area  called  the  Parade,  and 
is  a  brick  buildinir  of  considfrable  size ;  the  upper  part 
comprises  the  iruildhall  and  an  assi>mbly-room,  and  the 
lower  part  con.sists  of  an  arcade  on  each  side,  in  one  of 
which  the  corn-market  is  held.  On  market-days  the  Pa- 
rade, which  is  enclosed  by  iron  posts  and  chains,  is  occu- 
pied by  butchers*  stalls.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Parade 
there  is  a  handsome  buildins:  of  the  Ionic  order,  erected  in 
1821,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  appropriated  as  a  library, 
museum,  ana  readintr-room ;  and  underneath,  and  in  the 
rear,  I'U'e  the  markets  for  fish,  ]X)ultry,  dairy  produce,  &c. 
Tlie  Taunton  and  Somerset  Institution,  established  in  1823, 
contaitis  a  ^ood  thouf(h  not  extensive  library,  and  a  larf^e 

Cublic  reading  and  news  room.  Tlie  theatre  is  a  small  neat 
luldinij.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  at  Taun- 
ton. There  are  three  churches.  Tlie  cnurch  of  St.  Mary 
Macrdalen  is  a  spacious  and  very  handsome  edifice  in  the 
florid  Gothic  style.  Tlie  quadraui^idar  tower  at  the  west 
end,  153  feet  hiirh,  is  much  enriched,  and  is  a  work  of 
i^'at  beauty.  The  value  of  the  livintf,  which  is  a  vicarajce, 
is  not  given  in  the  Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. St.  James's  church  is  a  plain  edifice,  with  an  an- 
tient  stpiai'c  tower  formerly  belom^ing  to  the  conventual 
church  of  the  priory.  Tlie  living  is  a  perpetual  curhcy,  of 
the  annual  value  ol  235/.    Trinity  church  was  consi'crated 


n< 
Savajre,  1«22. ; 
TAUNUS.  [Gkrmany.] 
TAURELLIUS,  L.  [Tokki.li.] 
TAU'KICA  CIIKUS(JNE'SUS  waa  the  ai 
the  ])cninsula  which  juts  out  southwanis  l' 
Sarmatia,  between  the  Pontus  Knxinu!>;H! 
the  Pains  Maeotis  Sea  of  Azof):  it  i«»  r 
Crimea.  It  is  called  (^'her>oncsus  Tmcht-a 
who  comi>ares  it  to  the  promontory  of  Si 
Its  form,  size,  and  jihvhical  features 
under  Ckimka.  llie  isthmus  which  cor 
the  mainland  was  called  Taphros  or  Taj 
T(S0pac),  and  there  anpcars  to  have  been  ; 
same  name  ui)on  the  isthmus.*  (Strabo. 
Pliny,  iv.  26;  Mela,  ii.  1.)  On  the  wcM.  o 
was  the  Sinus  (.'arcinites  (KoXiroc  u  Kapnr 
Gulf  of  Perekop  ;  and  on  the  cast  the  sliallo 
as  now,  called  the  Putrid  Sea  or  I^ike  (^ 
Palus  Putris).  Tlie  south-wt-Mern  point  of 
was  the  promontor)-  Parthenion  (r6  fTnp^i 
either  the  modern  Cape  Chersonese,  or  anotl 
farther  south,  in  the  neisrhbourhood  of  the  t 
Gheor^hi.  Tlie  southern  promontory  wa 
Metopon  (Kpior>  fituoxovX  and  either  tfie  so 
the  easteni  point  of  the  island  was  called  C 
aKpov).  On  the  east  the  peninsula  is  div 
coast  of  Asia  by  the  ( 'iniinerian  Uosnon 
B'lTTropoc),  now  the  Stmit  of  Kertch  (»r  "\eni 
sonth-wesstern  side  of  the  i)onin»nla  is  a  si 
tcruiiuated   by   Capo    KheRjODese,   and   er 


ISth  June,  1842.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  built  of  whit«  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Achliar,  the  antient 
lijLs  stone,  withdressiui^sof  Bath  stone,  and  contains sittiners  {Knvorx),  and  on  the  south  by  tin*  Gulf  of 
for  above  one  thousand  pei'sons.  It  stands  on  elevated  antient  PtntU'i  Syniholonnn  (5:i';4..3«Xaii'  Xij 
p-ound,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  parish  church,  in  a  poor  peninsula,  at  the  (li.-tance  of  lU)  Madia  i'ri»i 
and  populous  part  of  the  town.  TInre  are  two  cliapels  be-  '  toiy  Parthenion  (Strabo),  s-lood  tin-  lity  i 
lonuin^  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist-s  one  erected  m  177H  Xfppfipi;<Toc)  or  Cherrone  (AKIaKthe  full'  n; 
under  the  direction  of  Wesley.  Tlie  Koinan  Catholics,  was(iiei>oncsus  Ili-racleotica.  It  wa.-*  a  c« 
Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians  have  clea  in  Pontus.  The  ])e:nn.Mila  itsf't' wun  c; 
chapels.  The  free  iriauiniar-.school  was  founded  by  Fox,  [  Chersonesus,  and  the  Choi-sjiu  ^ii>  'i'anrica  y 
bishop  of  WincheMer,  in  1522.  Tlie  jiremises  are  situated  called  the  Great  Chersi)neM»s,  to  diMiniruis 
within  the  castle-irate,  and  consist  (»i  a  larct^  and  antient  j  part  of  itself.  The  otlur  i!niH)rtant  town- 
school-room,  and  under  the  same  roof  is  the  dwellinir-  i  isilimus,  Taphros  d)  Ta/.nijrk  r.i  w  Piivknp 
house  of  the  nia>tc;-.  The  cnjlowmcnt  is  worth  about  3(j/.  ;  coa>r  Kupntnria  (FJ'iraroi.ia),  now  Knpai-ii 
a  year,  llie  number  of  infant.  Sunday,  and  daily  schools  '  built  hy  Mitlnidatrs  Kuj)at..r:  onlhi'«a- 
at  Taunton  was  Mated  in  IKW  to  he  very  inadc(juate,  and  do>ia  (i)  Otn^onia,  or  /;  Or»u*..fTi,i  ,  n.>w  Kci; 
a  larire  number  i-f  poor  thildreu  wvro  at  that  time  reci-ivinir  '  a  colony  of  the  AIi]eMn'i>  :  at  ilu-  j-aMt  rn  en 
no  edueatitin.  There  are  various  alniMluiUse.-*  aiul  other  '  on  the  fto-iporus,  Paniieajmeum  or  Bo-poni- 
charities^  all  of  wliieli  are  noticed  in  the  Report  of  the  '  now  Kerteh.  Tliert' wm-  M\eral  towns  in  i 
(Mitiiity  (^miui>.';i»'nei"s  vol.  v.,  p.  4S4-542^.  'ilie  Taunt i»n  which  tlie  only  0!:p  worth  nuutioninir  iN  Ci 
ajid  Somerset  hospital  wits  opened  in  1S12:  and  there  arc  Kski-Krim,  that  is  Old  Kriui. 
other  medical  charities.  i      The  earlieM  in]i;ihitant>  of  tlu»  peninsula  ; 

Charles   I.    jfi-aiited   the   bunresses  a  charter  J>f  incor- ,  been  the  (.'inunerian>.  some  j»f  whom  utnai 
poration.      In   the   reiirn    of  Charles    IL  they  were    de-    the  crreat  body  o\'  the  nntion  had  been  dri\ 
privcd  of  this  charter,  in  conseiiuence  t»f  the  town  havinir    keats  ronnd  the  Pains  Maeoti>  hv  the  Si ytl.i 
displayed  st>  much  zeal  for  the  parliament,  but  it  was  re-    iv.  1.  11,  12.^     Clear  tmees  of  *tlu>  peoMl* 
stored,  and  in  1702  became   forfeited   by  the   corponite  .  names  of  (;immeri«»n.  the  Ciumurian  bI.^j^ 
bi>dy  having  neglected   to  fill  up  \acancies.     Tlie  town  i  merian   Cherstmous     as   the    peninv.ila   w 
then  c.inie  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  majristrate.N,  !  called),  and  in   its   modern  nanus  of  (inn 
and  is  .still  without  a  municipal  irovernment.     The  bai  lift's  ]  Tart  ary.     In  the  eariiest  notices  of  the  <l 
and  constables,  as  the  princijial  officers  of  the  town,  take  a  i  Greek  writers,   we   find   the  mountainou- 
prominent  part   in  all  public  proceedinirs.     Taunton  has    wuth  and  south-ea^^t  inhabited  by  a  pi  rati  cai 
returned  membei-s  to  jiarliament  since  12i)5   23  Henry  1. 1.  I        _ 

Before  IIK-  Krform  Act   the  rid.t  of  election  uas  in  the  ■  „;S^:r;i.u;;i;r:':::jVl;S':\,t:';y-\:'t^:V:l:„ 
potwallers  who  had  i)een  six  inoiitlis  resident  and  were    ThUiiitrii  mu«t  notiif  nmfiiiiui'xiuiUitiuinint-.ti.Mn.v  ii 
not  in  the  receipt  of  charitable  relief.     The  town  h.ivinjr  '  **'**"VW?' ■''-'"'■  »"*•»'"'!'»■  i**'"'"-'!*  "t-^.f.  *na".ui 
outgrown  th*:  antient  limits  ol  the  borough,  which  was  '  Hemii.>i<ii.  jv.  3.,  ^    >     i    ^ 
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)iii  whom  the  Chersonesus  was  called  Taurica, 
ime  remains  in  that  of  the  modem  Russian 

Taurida,  in  which  the  Crimea  is  included. 
Tauri  were  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty. 
8)  calls  them  a  Scythian  people,  but  Hcro- 
}  clearly  distinguishes  the  Tauri  from  the 
being  a  different  nation.    The  inhabitants  of 

a  part  of  the  peninsula  are  not  unfrequently 
otauri  or  Tauroscythae.    Judging  from  this 

from  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  to  the  two 
le  Tauri  were  a  ditferent  people  from  the 
id  that  the  Scythians  did  not  drive  out  all  the 
from  the  peninsula,  and,  lastly,  from  several 
aes,*  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  Tauri 
mt  of  the  old  Cinunenan  inhabitants,  who  had 
themselves  in  tlie  mountains  against  the 
aders.  Tlie  name  *  Tauri  *  is  supposed  to  be 
I  an  old  root  *  Tau,'  meaning  a  mountain, 
vere  reputed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  inhospi- 
ruel  to  strangers:  they  were  said  to  otter 
ices,  especially  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  to  a 
188,  whom,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Tauri 
identified  with  Iphigeneia,  the  daughter  of 
,  and  whose  temple  stood  on  the  promontory 
[I.    (Herodot.,  iv.  103 ;  Strabo,  p.  a08 ;  Mela, 

Sic,  iv.  44.)  This  legend  enters  into  the 
of  the  '  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris '  of  Euripides, 
J  times  referred  to  by  the  Roman  poets, 
it  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  downwards, 
k  colonies  were  planted  on  the  Chersonese, 
ere  gi-adually  formed  into  two  states,  that  of 
,  comprehending  tlie  smaller  peninsula  on  the 
tod  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  on  the  south- 
i  two  states  were  united  under  Mithridates. 

I 

iformation  respecting  the  geography  and  his- 

peninsula  and  of  the  adjoining  delta  of  the 

ten  under  Crime. v  and  Taman. 

)A,  one  of  the  governments  of  South  Russia, 

called  the   government  of  Simferopol,   situ- 

j  Black  Sea,    consists  of^lst,  the  Crimea  or 

uula;  2nd,  the  Nogay  Steppe,  with  the  island 

[Taman]  ;    3rd,  the  country  of  the  Tscherno- 

acks.    It   is  bounded   on  the  north-west  by 

I  the  north-e«ist   by  the  country  of  the  Don 

I  the  east  by  Caucasia,  on  the  south-east  by  the 

.  on  the  south  by  the  Black  Sea.    The  Cnmea 

rincipal  towns  are  described  under  the  respcc- 

[Baktschisarai ;   Crimea;   Kaffa;   Seuas- 

iFEROPOL.]     The  area  of  the  whole  is  35,000 

8,  with  520,000  inhabitants  of  many  different 

tars,  Cossacks,  Russians,  Jews,  Gypsies,  Ger- 

other  foreign  colonists,  &c.     It  lies  between 

4r  jO'  N.  lat.,  and  between  31**  25'  and  40°  25' 

he  Nogay  Steppe  includes  the  whole  of  the  ex- 

itry  from  the  Dnieper  and  its  limans  to  the 

i  a  dry  elevated  steppe  on  a  biisis  of  granite. 

y  has  precisely  the   character   of  a   Russian 

i  soil  is  dry,  poor,  in  part  sandy,  and  saltish, 

d;  but  there  are  here  and  there  extensive  hol- 

;h  black  mould,  which  produce  the  finest  grass. 

e  is  extremely  mild,  and   differs  little   from 

peninsula.   The  winter,  though  short,  is  severe. 

ere  are  those  which  form  the  boundaries :  the 

the  north-west,  the  Konski  Wodi  on  the  north, 

da  on  the  east.    On  the  south-east  is  the  Sea 

I  on  the  west  the  Black  Sea. 

of  the  Tschemomorsk  Cossacks  including  the 

ininsula  of  Taman,   is  bounded  on  the  north 

intiy  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  on  the   east  by 

n  the  south  by  the  river  Kuban,  and  on  the 

8w  of  Azof,  and  is  sejaarated  from  the  Crimea 

strait  of  YenikaJe,  which  connects  the  Sea  of 

^»e  Euxine.     The  coast  is  sandy,  flat,  and  forms 

lerable  bays  or  inlets,  called  by  the  Russians  ■ 

most  considerable  of  which  is  the  Besugakoi,  ■ 

he  middle  of  the  country.    It  is  an  immense 

a  few  hills  in  the  south,  belonging  to  the  Cau- 

^,  io  our  own  lilaiid  ihc  very  nmo  thing  has  havpened  to  a  j 
<M«  tiUak  (on  account  of  thetr  name)  to  be  .i  bninch  of  this  j 
ifcaUy.  th«  Cymry,  who,  in  the  mountaini  of  Wales,  micc«a- 
^  Sttoa  and  Norman  Invaden. 


casian  system,  consisting  in  general  of  very  fertile  lowlands, 
which  are  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  but  are  for  the  most 
part  used  as  pasture  for  cattle  :  the  remainder  consists  of  a 
poor  saline  soil ;  and  there  are  some  small  lakes  with  salt 
water:  the  climate  is  very  mild.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Kuban,  on  the  south,  which  separates  it  from  Circassia. 
and  discharges  itself  on  the  south  of  Taman  by  a  very  broad 
liman,  and  the  Iega,on  the  north  frontier  next  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  which  is  joined  by  several  smaA 
streams,  and  empties  itself  by  a  considerable  liman  into 
the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  small  streams  in  the  interior  fal. 
into  the  Sea  of  Azof,  one  of  which,  the  Besuga,  forms  at 
its  mouth  the  liman  Besugakoi. 

The  countries  forming  the  government  of  Taurida  were 
inhabited  in  antient  times  by  the  Scythians  and  by  Greek 
colonists.  Since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  in  the  filth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  they  have  been  successively  conauered  and 
ravaged  by  many  different  nations.  They  have  been 
subject  to  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus,  the  Romans,  the 
Sarmatiaus,  then  to  the  Greek  emperors,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  partly  to  tne  Genoese ;  they  were 
conquered  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Tartars,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  by  the  Turks.  Mohammed  II. 
made  himself  master  of  Taurida' in  1475,  and  expelled  the 
Genoese  and  the  Venetians,  the  former  of  whom  possessed 
Kafta  and  Kherson,  and  the  latter  had  the  colony  of  Tana. 
Subsequently  to  1698  the  Russian  armies  repeatedly  pene- 
tiated  into  the  Crimea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  oltea 
made  predatory  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  countries. 
It  was  not  however  till  1771  that  the  country  was  reall)[ 
conquered  by  Dolgorucky,  and  the  Porte  compelled,  in 
1774,  at  the  peace  of  Kutschuk-Kainardji,  to  recognise  the 
Crimea  as  an  independent  coimtry,  to  be  governed  by  a 
khan  chosen  by  the  nation,  and  to  recognise  the  sultan  as 
their  head  in  religious  matters  only.  The  khan  ^Edien 
Ghierai,  whose  election  had  been  supported  by  the  Rus- 
sians, being  pressed  by  the  Turkish  party,  wns  at  lenirth 
induced  to  seek  reAige  in  St.  Petersburg.  Russia  now  ae« 
clared  the  Crimea  to  be  her  property,  and  the  Porte,  to 
avoid  a  new  war,  ceded  it  wholly  to  Russia,  in  Januaxy„ 
1784.  The  khan  received  a  pension  from  Russia,  and  m 
the  sequel  retired  to  Tsiikey,  but  in  1787  was  beheaded  in 
the  Iste  of  Rhodes  by  the  sultan's  order.  Sultan  Falli 
Ghierai  is  his  lineal  descendant,  who  lives  (or  at  least  did 
live  some  years  ago)  in  Simferopol,  is  a  Ctiristian,  and 
is  married  to  a  Scotchwoman.  The  Crimea  and  the  pro- 
vinces dependent  on  it  were  formed  into  a  government  in 
1784,  by  the  name  of  Taurida,  and  incorporated  with  the 
Russian  empire.  The  empress  Catherine  ll.  added  to  the 
imperial  titles  that  of  Czar  of  the  Tauric  Chei-sonese,  and 
conferred  on  Prince  Potemkin,  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about,  not  without  violence,  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Tartar  inhabitants,  the  suniame  of  the  Tau- 
Tlie  Porte  indeed  appointed  a  new  khan  in  1786. 


nan. 


and  demanded  that  the  Crimea  should  be  replaced  on  the 
footing  stipulated  in  the  last  peace  ;  but  it  was  obliged  to 
cede  it  for  ever  to  Russia  in  tne  peace  of  1792.  Tauride 
was  at  fir^  a  province  of  the  g:ovemment  of  Ekaterinoslav  i 
in  1797  it  was  incorporated  with  the  government  of  New 
Russia ;  and  in  1802  it  was  made  a  distinct  government  by 
the  emperor  Alexander. 

Among  the  numerous  authorities  that  might  be  quoted, 
besides  those  already  cited  under  the  heads  of  the 
Crimea,  Odessa,  &c.,  we  may  mention  Muraview  Apostol, 
Reise  durch  Taun'en,  1820;  Eichwald,  Alie  Geographu 
des  Kaspischen  Meeres  des  Kaukasus^  utid  des  sudlichen 
RusslcmdSy  1838 ;  and  for  the  NogayTartars,  Daniel  Schlatter, 
of  St.  Gallen,  Bruckstucke  aus  eigenen  Rnsen  nach  dem 
sudlichen  Russland  in  den  Jahren  1822-1828. 

TAURINE,  a  peculiar  crystaJlizable  substance  con- 
tained in  the  bile.  Its  properties  are,  that  it  has  the 
form  of  a  six-sided  prism  terminated  by  pyramids  of  ioMS 
or  six  faces ;  the  crystals  are  gritty  between  the  teeth,  and 
have  a  sharpish  taste,  which  is  neither  sweet  nor  saline : 
they  undergo  no  alteration  by  exposure  to  the  air  even 
at  212°,  and  have  neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkaline  reaction^ 
When  heated  in  the  naked  fire,  this  substance  becomes 
brown,  fuses  into  a  thick  liquid,  swells  up,  exhales  a 
sweetish  empyreumatic  odour  resembling  that  of  bum* 
ing  indigo,  and  leaves  a  charcoal,  which  is  readily  burnt : 
when  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  much  thick 
brown  oil,  and  a  little  yellow  acidulous  water,  which  holds 
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tn  ammoiiiacal  salt  in  solution,  and  redilens  a  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron  ;  one  j)art  ivquircs  lOJ  parts  of  water  at 
o4*  for  solution ;  it  is  much  more  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  the  excess  crj^stallizes  on  coolinjj ;  it  is  but 
little  soluble  even  in  boilinjr  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0835, 
and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  dissolves  and  forms  a  light  brown 
solution  with  taurine ;  nitric  acid  readily  dissolves  it,  and 
when  the  acid  is  evaporated,  it  is  left  unaltered. 

TAUUIS.     [Tabriz.] 

TAUROME'NIUM,  now  TAOUMI'NA.  a  town  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  cast  coast  of  Sicily.  Tlie  antient 
name,  Tauromenium  (JTavpofiiviov]u  like  that  of  the  river 
Tauromcnius  (the  modem  Alcantara),  at  the  mouth  of 
which  the  town  was  situated,  was  derived  from  Mount 
Taurus,  on  which  the  town  was  built.  Diodorus  Siculus 
gives  two  apparently  contradictory  accounts  of  its  foun- 
dation, thougii  both  agree  in  the  main  point,  that  Tauro- 
menium was  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  antient 
town  of  Naxos,  which  lay  a  few  miles  south  of  Taurome- 
nium. In  one  passage  (xiv.  5U)  he  states  that  dur- 
ine:  the  war  of  Dionysius  the  Tymnt  with  Himilco,  the 
latter  induced  the  Siculi,  who  had  previously  received 
from  Dionysius  t\ie  town  of  Naxos  and  its  territory,  to 
occupy  Mount  Taurus,  and  to  fortify  tlicmselves  there ; 
and  after  the  termination  of  the  war  in  favour  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  Siculi,  about  392  u.c,  formed  a  permanent 
settlement  on  Mount  Taurus,  which  they  called  Tauro- 
menium. The  other  account  (Diodor.  Sic,  xvi.  7)  places 
the  building  of  the  town  somewhat  later,  inasmuch  as  it 
states  that  it  was  founded  by  Andromachus,  the  father  of 
Timaeus  the  historian,  in  conjunction  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  destroyed  town  of  N^u)s ;  but  in  this  account  An- 
dromachus himself  is  called  H'auromenian,  which  implies 
the  previous  existence  of  Tauromenium.  Consequently 
Diodorus  can  only  have  meant  to  say  that  Andromachus 
assigned  to  the  homeless  Naxians  habitations  in  the  already 
existing  town  of  Tauromenium,  and  tliat  he  agreed  with 
them  in  the  name  of  Tauromenium  being  prescned. 
(Wesseling  ad  Diodor.  Sic,  vol.  vi.,  p.  552,  ed.  Bipont.) 
Strabo  (vi.,  p.  27,  ed.  Tauchnitz)  calls  Tauromenium  a- 
colony  of  the  Zanclitans  of  Hybla.  Soon  after  its  founda- 
tion the  new  town  appears  to  have  become  very  weaJthy 
and  powerful.  Agatfiocles,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  put 
to  death  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  o\>- 
posed  his  usurpation.  (Diodor.  Sic,  xix.  102.)  In  the 
time  of  Pyrrhus  the  town  was  governed  by  a  tyrant,  Tyn- 
danon,  who  supported  the  king  on  his  landing  in  Sicily. 
After  the  subjugation  of  Sicily  by  the  Romans,  Taurome- 
nium became  a  *  civitas  foederata ;'  and  being  thus  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  Rome,  it   enjoyed  a  long 

5icace,  durinj^  which  its  prasperity  increased.  (Cicero, 
h  Verrem^  ii.,  GC.)  In  the  time  of  Verrcs  the  town  con- 
tained many  statues  of  this  propraetor,  all  of  which,  alter 
his  departure,  were  destroyeu,  except  the  pedestal  of  one 
which  stood  in  the  market-place,  wliich  was  left:  standing 
to  mark  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  govori^r.  In  the  war 
of  Caesar  with  Pompey,  Tauromenium  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Pompeian  party ;  but  when  Cji'sar  maue  liimself 
master  of  it,  he  expelled  the  inhabitants,  and  established 
a  Roman  colony  there.  (Appian,  De  Bella  Cirili,  v.  103, 
105,  109 ;  Pliny,  Hisi.  Nat.,  iii.  14 ;  Velleiii!  Paterc,  ii., 
79.) 

Taormina  at  present  contains  about  GOOO  inhabitants : 
its  situation  on  a  steep  rock  on  the  sea-coast  is  magnificent. 
It  contains  considerable  ruins  of  antient  buildings,  espe- 
cially a  theatre  of  gigantic  dimensions,  the  seats  of  which 
are  cut  in  the  rock,  which  projects  into  tlie  sea.  This 
theatre  and  the  ac^ueduct,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  a 
naumacliia,  of  which  there  are  remains,  were  not  con- 
structed till  the  time  of  the  empire.  On  the  hills  which 
rise  above  Taormina  there  are  nuns  of  several  castles,  and 
among  them  one  is  very  remarkable,  which  is  called  Mola, 
and  was  built  in  the  ninth  centilry  o^our  a^ra  by  the 
Saracens,  who  took  the  town  by  storm  after  a  long  and 
brave  resistance  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  princii)al  deity  worshipped  by  the  antient  Tauro- 
menians  was  Apollo,  which  confirms  the  statement  that 
the  town  was  a  settlement  of  the  Naxians,  among  whom 
Apollo  was  the  national  divinity.  An  Apollo,  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel  ronnd  his  heacl,  occurs  on  many  coins 
found  at  Tauromenium,  with  the  inscription  APXAPBTA, 


or  APXAFBTAS ;  and  the  reverse  shows  a  tripod,  nhidi 
probably  indicates  that  Naxos  was  founded  under  tbt 
sanction  of  the  Delphic  god.  Other  coinii  kliow  the  ivii 
of  Dionysius  or  of  Athena.  There  is  one  coin,  ««ue  atdr  d 
which  represents  a  Ikrad  of  Jupiter,  and  the  otiicr 
eagle  with  the  thunderbolts.  The  name  of  tlj«  ' 
is  expressed  on  the  coins  by  Tat'po,  Tavpo|f,  T«^ 
or  Tavpofiivirav.  (Eckhel,  Df/ctrina  \t4M.,  i.,  part  l» 
p.  247,  kc. ;  Mionnet,  i.,  p.  321,  &c  ;  Sut,pletn.^  \^  p.4;ti 
&c.) 

TAURUS,  MOUNT  (o  Tar|»of  j,  in  the  opinion  of  tk 
later  Greek  geographers,  was  a  great  chain  ul  inoantaui 
which  extended  nearly  due  ciist  and  we.<»t  fruiii  thf  Jwrti 
of  the  ^gean  to  those  of  the  supposed  Eaattrrn  Occaa, 
and  divided  Asia  into  two  parts,  Asia  within  the  Taiuu 
{IvTOQ  Tov  Tavpov),  and  Asia  without  the  Taurus  iiKrCfrm 
TalfiHiv).  Tneir  notions  respecting  this  cliain  were  by  ■• 
means  accurate,  and  indeed  only  a  small  part  of  Urrar 
really  bore  the  name. 

Tlie  chain  of  Taurus,  properly  so  called,  commmrcsit 
the  south-western  point  of  Asia  Minor,  and  pio^-vvdu^ 
eastward  parallel  and  near  to  the  Meditenttneao,  it  fa» 
closes  between  itself  and  the  coast  the  narrow  »tiip  ^ 
land  which  formed  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  At  the  mcr 
Pyramus  the  chain  divides  into  two,  that  of  Amaan^ 
which  proceeds  to  the  east,  dividing  S\Tia  from  A*a 
Minor  [Ama.nus],  and  the  continuation  of  Taunb^,  wltick 
runs  north-east,  alon;^  the  south-east  side  of  Cappadoria* 
across  the  Euphrates  into  the  iioithern  part  of  Amwaia, 
where  it  joins  Mount  Masius.  Tliis  chain  now  bean  tb 
name  of  Enamas,  Ramadan,  and  Gourin. 

In  Cappadocia  the  Taurus  throws  off  a  great  hnuk 
which   was   called  the  Anti-Taurus  -^6  'Amranitc  < 
which  passes  through  the  middle  of  Cap)>adocia.  nu 
east  to  the  sources  of  the  Halys,  and  thence  ea»t  to 
Euphrates.     Its  modem  name  is  Alidagli.      At  8 
(^Siwas)  this  chain  joins  that  of  the  Par)-adres  '  Chisucaia;i, 
which  extends  north-east  as  far  as  the  mountainh  of  A 
In  modern  geography  the  whole  cliain  fiom  the  i 
west  of  Asia  Minor  to  Ararat  bears  the  name  of  Ti 
The  name  itself  is  probably  merely  a  form  of  a  root       \k 
occurs  in  several  Oriental  languages,  meaning  u 

(Renneirs  Geograpfiy  of  Uerodoum,  i.  228^  «xc.^  o 
litz's  Alte  Geographie.)    [Anatolia.] 

TAURUS  cthe   Bull),  the  second  consteHalion  of  tte 
Zodiac.     Its  position  in  the  heavens,  surrounded  h^  A 
Eridanus,  Onon,  and   Perseus,  is  easily  obtained  by 
manner  in  which  its  biiifht  star  ALOKBAaxN  i^  connk 
with  the  belt  of  Orion.   In  all  speculations  upon  the  c 
of  the  zodiac,  Taurus  must  be  an  important  object  of  » 
sideration,  since,  at  the  earliest  date  which  prudent 

culation  can  consider  it  ad\  isable  to  begin  from,  Aldel 

must  have  been  at  no  great  distance  from  the  \txai 
equinox.  Referring  this  point  however  to  the  article 
the  zodiac,  we  shall  merely  notice  tliat  the  Greeks.  ■ 
usual,  attribute  but  a  paltr>'  mythological  origin  to 
striking  constellation ;  the  fables  of  Europa  anil  lo  bt«' 
the  only  ones  alluded  to  in  statements  of  its  m\thologi3 
meaning. 

The  figure  is  only  a  part  of  a  bull,  the  head,  shoulden* 
and  fore  legs.  Aldebaran  and  the  Ilyades  form  the  fi-re- 
head  and  eye,  and  the  Pleiades  are  in  the  shoulder.  But 
Aratus  must  have  drawn  the  figure  differently,  for  he  pi!» 
the  Pleiades  in  the  knees. 

The  Hyades  form  a  group,  of  which  five  (some  of  Tt;# 
antients  said  seven)  are  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  t\u 
rt,  0,  y,  ^,  and  « of  the  constellation :  there  are  many  mo.Vis 
the  cluster.  These  stars  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Y, 
a  and  f  being  the  extremes,  and  y  at  the  angular  pjinL 
The  star  a  is  Aldebamn.  The  name  seems  to  be  derived 
from  vtiVy  to  rain.  The  latins  called  them  sueuiep  , little 
pigs,  no  doubt  meaning  Aldebaran  for  the  sow,  and  the 
others  for  her  offspring),  a  name  which  Cicero  and  othei* 
state  to  have  arisen  from  supposing  the  Greek  word  tobiTt 
been  from  vm  (pigs\  and  not  from  Fav.  Wc  think  howrvir 
it  may  be  possible  that  they  were  right  in  their  idea  of  the 
Greek  word :  the  large  star  and  the  cluster  of  smaU  one* 
might  very  easily  suggest  the  notion  of  a  sow  and  hrr 
litter. 

The  Pleiades  are  so  close  a  group  of  start  tliat  it  is  raf 
difficult  to  say  how  many  are  seen  by  the  naked  tjt. 
*They  are  called  seven,'  says  Higinus,  •  but  no  one  caa  iet 
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NX :'  and  six  seems  to  be  ihe  number  generally 
3u§^  there  ate  many  more  in  the  cluster.  These 
7,  19.  20,  23.  25,  and  26  of  Flamateed.  There  is 
y  a  suppo^tjon  that  some  one  star,  once  visible, 
tiangeii  its  magnitude,  or  disappeaied  altogether. 

has  been  derived  from  irXJiv.  lo  sail.  One  of  the 
cftl  stories  makes  these  stars  the  daughter  of 
>d  Atlas. 

ipal  stars  of  Taurus  are  as  follows ;  (e),  (6),  <m). 
It  (/)i  (At  are  not  Bayer^s  letters,  but  Flamitecd's, 
he  distinguished  stars  in  the  Pleiades. 
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IS  PONIATOWSKl.  a  constellation  formed  by 

'ociobut,  a  Polish  aslfonomeribom  in  1728;  we 

iw  the  year  of  his  dealh  ;  but  Lalande  mentions 

umed  his  observations  at  Wilna  in  1802),  in 


honour  of  the  reigning  king  of  Poland,  and  adopted  in  the 
French  (Fortin'a)  edition  of  Flamsteed's  maps  (or  rather 
added  to  the  plates).  Pociobut,  in  1778,  proposed  thia 
constellation  to  the  French  and  other  academies,  by  whom 
it  was  received.  Bode  conjectures  that  a  resemblance  of 
certain  veiy  small  stars  in  it  lo  the  figure  of  the  Hyadef 
was  the  reason  for  the  first  word  of  the  name.  It  ia  situated 
between  Aquila  and  Ophiuchus,  and  the  Aslronomiod 
Society's  Catalogue  mentions  one  star  of  it,  of  the  slkth 
magnitude,  being  2070  of  that  catalogue,   and  (328)  of 

TAUSAN,  TAUSSEN,  or  TAGESEN,  JOHN,  the  flret 
Danish  theolo^an  who  made  his  countrymen  acquainted 
veith  the  principles  of  the  Lutheran  reformation.  He  waa 
bom  in  1494,  at  Birkinde,  a  village  in  the  island  of  Funen. 
After  he  had  received  his  early  education  in  the  convent 
of  Antworakow,  he  wished  to  continue  his  studies  at  some 
university,  and  the  abbot  of  the  convent  fixed  upon  Co- 
logne. Here  he  became  accidentally  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  earliest  works  of  Luther,  which  excited  in 
him  such  a  desire  to  study  under  the  reformer,  that  he 
defied  the  opposition  of  his  superiors,  and  went  to  Witten- 
berg. After  having  spent  some  time  here  he  went  to 
Itostock,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Copenhagen,  to  undertake  the  office  of 
teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools,  1521.  This  sphere 
of  action  however  did  not  satisfy  him:  his  wish  was  to 
proclaim  the  new  doctrines,  which  he  thought  he  could  do 
more  effectually  if  he  withdrew  to  his  former  convent  of 
Antworskow.  Here  he  gained  great  reputation  as  a 
preacher,  and  at  first  endeavoured  privately  to  make  hia 
brother  monks  acquainted  with  the  reformed  doctrines ; 
but  in  1524,  on  the  occasion  of  the  abbot  being  absent) 
lausan  delivered  a  sermon,  which  produced  such  an  effect 
on  his  hearers,  that  most  of  the  monks  declared  themselves 
ready  to  abandon  Iheir  old  belief.  The  excitement  and 
disturbance  arising  from  such  proceedings  led  to  Tausan 
being  transferred  to  another  convent  at  Wiborg,  nhere 
tiowever  he  persevered  in  his  exertiona,  and  again  ^ined 
ii  considerable  number  of  followers.  Kin^  Frederic  I.  of 
Denmark,  who  was  favourably  disposed  towards  the  doc- 
trines of  the  German  reformers,  and  wished  to  favour 
Tausan,  sent  him,  in  1526,  a  letter  of  protection,  gave  him 
the  title  of  court  preacher,  and  assigned  to  him  a  church 
it  Wiborg,  where  he  might  preach  without  molestation. 
The  bishop  of  this  place  opposed  him  in  everything;  but 
liis  attempts  were  fruitless,  as  Tausan  was  supported  by 
the  sympathy  of  the  people.  The  disputes  between  the 
two  religious  parties  now  became  more  vehement  every 
day;  and  at  last  the  king,  in  order  to  saveTausan,  invited 
him,  in  1529,  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  appointed 
preacher  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas.  The  reformation 
]n  Denmark,  the  seeds  of  which  had  thus  been  sown,  made 
gradual  and  steady  progress  ;    and  id  irder  lo  settle  the 

Suestion  permanently,  the  king  issued  a  command  that 
cputies  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  should 
appear  on  the  8th  of  September,  1530,  before  the  assembly 
of  the  slates,  and  explain  their  creeds  and  points  of  dispute. 
Tausan  and  the  principal  men  of  his  party  were  present, 
ind  it  was  finally  settled  that  the  Prolestanis  should 
preach  and  propagate  their  doctrines.  The  tranquillity 
thus  restored  was  interrupted  by  the  king's  death  in 
1533,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  bishop  of  Hoeskilde,  again  began  to  trouble 
Tausan,  who  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  out  of  his 
country.  For  a  time  he  absented  himself  from  Copen- 
hagen ;  but  Protestantism  in  the  meanwhile  made  uuch 
progress,  that  the  opposition  to  it  in  a  short  time  either 
reased  or  became  very  weak.  In  1537,  in  which  year 
John  Bu^enhagen  was  sent  bv  Luther  to  Denmark  to  aanat 
A  arranging  the  ecclesiastical  alFairs  of  the  countiy,  Tausan 
ivas  appointed  preacher  and  lecturer  on  theology  at  Roes- 
kilde ;  and  four  years  later  he  was  made  bishop  of  Ripen, 
ui  'office  which  he  held  until  his  death,  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, liMJl. 

Tausan  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  theologica] 
works  in  Danish :  some  of  them  are  controversial,  otnen 
exegetical,  and  a  third  class  consists  of  translations  of 
portionsof  Ihe  Scripture  and  of  original  hymns.  Ilisworlu, 
u  well  as  the  history  of  his  life,  show  that  hr  was  a  simple 
mil  straightforward  man ;  but  in  talent  lie  was  far  infenoi 
to  the  great  reformers  who  were  his  contempoiaries. 
(L.  liolberg,  Dantiemnrcltitche,  Norii-pe:iicke  Staatt' 
Vol.  XXIV.-P 
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mnd  Iit'ir/t\-Htstorh\  j).   VIX,  &f. ;    compare  Jiicher.  Aii- 
gem,  (Jt'irfu'tt'tf  Ltxic,  iv..  i).  10J().  &i-. 

TAUTOCIIHON.     [TiMK  ..k  I)ks(,knt.] 

TAUTOIJTE,  11  mineral  wliirli  Dcnirs  crytallizrJ. 
Primai'y  form  a  ritrlit  rlioinbic  ]>ri>ni.  Fiaetme  ct>iu'1i«)i- 
dft],  nneven.  Hardness  (jri  to  7.  Vi'ry  l)ri!tle.  Culoiir 
velvet  black :  streak  ^rey.  Lustre  vitreous.  Opac^ue. 
Specific  gravity  3-8(i5. 

Before  the  blow-pipi  ju  eharcoal,  melts  into  a  blackiMli 
icoria,  which  is  attracted  by  the  niairuet :  \\ith  borax  it 
forms  a  clear  jfrcon  trlass. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accural ely  analyzed, 
but  is  stated  to  })e  prol)ably  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  silicate  of  mai^iiesia.  It  is  found  in  the  volcanic  rocks 
of  the  r^kc  of  Laach,  near  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine. 

TAVKHNIEK,  .IKAN  HAPTISTK,  HAKOX  D'AU- 
BONNE,  the  son  of  an  Antwerp  enirraver  who  had  settled 
at  Pans  and  dealt  in  maps,  v.  us  born  in  1(j(r>.  He  was 
a  traveller  from  his  boyhood.  The  sij^ht  of  the  maps  with 
which  ho  was  surrounded  and  the  eonver>ntion  of  the 
|reosrraj)hers  who  frecpiented  Iiis  father's  shop  in>i)ired 
him  with  a  passion  for  seeing  foreign  countries,  which 
he  soon  contrived  to  gnitify,  it  does  not  veiy  clearly  ap- 
pear by  what  means  or  in  wiint  enpaeily. 

Between  1G20  and  the  clo>e  of  lG;K)'he  visited  most  of 
the  countries  uf  Europe  :  this  may  be  considered  as  Ids 
apprenticeship  to  the  profes.sion  of  a  traveller.  Between 
1U30  and  ICUitl  he  nuule  six  journeys  to  the  East :  this  was 
the  portion  of  his  life  devoted  to  productive  toil.  Tlie 
story  of  the  remainder  of  his  life,  from  1G70  to  1G80,  im- 
presses us  with  the  idea  of  an  elastic  and  uiitired  spirit, 
which,  stimulated  in  pai*t  by  his  dilapidated  fortune,  but 
still  more  by  an  incapacity  of  repose,  sunk  in  an  attempt 
to  re-enter  that  world  of  active  exertion  in  which  hisidace 
had  been  occupied  by  younger  men.  To  appreciate  Taver- 
nicr,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  his  character  as  it  dis- 
played itself  in  each  of  these  three  periods. 

Ae  appears  to  have  Iel\  his  paternal  home  before  he 
had  completed  his  filteenth  year;  for  he  tells  us  that  after 
visiting  Knirland,  Antwerp,  Amstei-dam,  Fra nk ft »t-on-t he- 
Main,  Augsburg,  and  Nurnberg,  he  was  induced,  by  what 
he  heard  at  the  last -mentioned  pl«ice  of  the  mustering  of 
armies  in  Bohemia,  to  re])air  to  the  theatre  of  war.  About 
a  day's  huirney  from  Niirnberg,  he  nu't  ( 'olonel  Brener, 
son  of  the  governor  of  Vienna,  who  took  him  into  his  ser- 
vice. Tavernier  wsis  present  at  the  battle  of  Prague, 
8th  November,  1G21).  Some  years  later,  he  followed  his 
master  to  Vienna,  and  was  presented  by  him  to  his  uncle, 
the  governor  of  Kaab,  at  tnat  time  \iceroy  of  Hungjiry, 
who  received  the  younir  Frenchman  into  his  family  in  the 
rapacity  of  a  j  aire.  ^Vith  this  nobleman  Tavernier  re- 
mained foiu'  years  and  a  half,  and  ulliinately  obtained  his 
dismissal  with  a  view  tu  entering  the  ser\iee  of  the  Prince 
of  Mantua.  Something  appears  to  liu\e  made  him  change 
(his  determination,  for  atler  a  biief  stay  in  Mantua  he  lell 
it,  about  (.'hiistmas.  1G20  ;  and  after  niakinir  a  >hort  tour  in 
Italy,  and  visitinir  his  friends  at  Paris,  relurm'd  to  Ger- 
many. Durinir  the  suuiukt  of  l(i2D  he  nisule  an  excur- 
sion into  Poland  ;  on  his  return  from  whicli  he  attached  hiin- 
si»lf  for  a  short  time  to  the  family  of  Colonel  Hutier.  *  who 
afterwards  killed  Wallensteiu.'  Hearinir  a  report  that  the 
son  of  the  emperor  Ferdhiaud  II.  (arter■.^ aids  emperor  him- 
self, with  the  title  Ferdinand  III.')  was  to  be  crowned  kinc 
of  the  Komans  i:i  lU'gensburir,  Tavernier  who  had  been 
present  at  that  piinee's  election  as  king  of  Ilunirary  1(j25  i 
and  his  coronation  as  king  of  Bohemia  '  MVlt  \  wi<jied  to 
be  present  at  this  thinl  solemnity  also,  and  with  this  view 
threw  up  his  appointment  '^whatever  it  wasi  in  Butler's 
honsi'hold. 

Tavernier  ho**  nowhere  ex])licitly  slated  what  were  his 
rank  and  occupations  while  he  led  this  unsettled  life.  No 
expression  escapes  him  to  intimate  that  he  at  any  time 
foumi  himself  at  a  lo-s  for  money.  The  appointment  of 
page  in  the  family  of  a  nubtiinan  holdim;  tlie  hisrh  office 
of  viceroy  of  Ilunirarv  \\:i>  «:»■  or  rally  tlie  tiist  step  to  the 
command  of  a  tn>op.  Vet  there  is  a  vairueness  in  the 
langtiage  of  Tavernier  while  >praking  of  this  part  of  his 
history,  which  leads  ustji  su'i])ect  that  his  Mjiti(»n  was  more 
of  a  menial  character.  Hi"*  lively  arul  enterprisir.crdispo>i- 
tjon  seems  howe\er  to  have  urule  him  a  L:euer,il  favourite, 
and  his  ]M)wer  kA  e\]»re-sing  hi:u>elf-  not  very  eleiraiitly, 
if  wc  are  to  judge  Iroin  hi>  Frjiieh.  yet  intrlliirih^v— in 
sr^eral  European  tani;uages>  rendered  him  an  eligible  at- 


tendant. His  position  was  moA  probably  that 
the  ready-hamied,  quick-witted,  not  nvi;:-M::i 
tendants.  with  whom  men  of  hitfh  lank  i'l  tfui? 
it  nece>siiry  to  surround  them^'h'es.  Fnim  liin 
in  diH'erenl  paiis  of  his  travels,  it  is  highly  pn 
he  had  picked  up  some  money  in  the  wars ;  1 
quired  .»iome  knowledire  of  the  military  art  :  he  \ 
tninir  of  wateh-niakiuir  and  jeweller\- :  and.  ab 
had  learned  to  shift  for  hiin*e!f.  IJeyoi-.d  vicl 
acquaintance  with  maps  and  ireo;rrapny  as  he  1 
up  in  his  tather's  shop,  he  possesM'd  no  literary 
fic  attainments  :  and  his  tastes  and  habits  wi-r*-  t 
younc  rufflers  of  his  a2:e.  A  naturally  frank  j 
though  somewhat  boisterous  temper  had  don 
neutralize  the  worst  impressions  of  the  lax  seho 
he  had  been  educated. 

After  such  preliminary  training,  and  with  a 
thus  far  devcloned,  Tavernier  commenced  h:'* 
the  Ea^t.  He  had  already  been  turninir  hi*  t-j 
direction,  and  making  interest  to  be  receiviH 
suite  of  a  new  ambassador  the  emj)eror  was  a! 
spatch  to  the  grand  seignior,  when  the  confide! 
of  Uichelieu,  Fat lu-r  Joseph,  who  had  known  hi] 
proposed  that  he  shouhl  accompany  twi)  voti 
noblemen  who  were  travelling  to  Pafestine  by 
('onstantino])le.  Tavernier  closed  with  the  ofl 
company  with  his  employers  reached  that  city 
winter  of  1G3()-^I1.  A  recent  biograoher  has'» 
he  began  his  first  journey  in  16;KJ :  tlie  origin  r 
take  is  as  apparent  as  that  it  is  a  mistake.  Tav 
*afler  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  fini 
Fenlinand  III.  was  not  crowned  king  of  the  R 
December,  IC'^G.  Tavernier  gives  no  dates  in  tl 
of  his  first  journey ;  but  we  kn«)w  that  he  en 
Mai-seille  for  his  second  in  September,  1638: 
know  that  he  arrived  at  Rome  on  his  return  ini 
voyage  on  the  day  of  F^n-ster.  He  was  detain 
months  at  (Constantinople  wait  in  l:  tor  a  car 
seven  weeks  by  a  severe  atfaek  of  sickness  at  A 
if  we  assume  he  set  out  from  Kesri- nsbure  in  \ 
lG3(i,  we  have  only  three  months  U-n  for  thi 
journey  from  Ketrensbnrg  to  Dre.-den,  Vienna, 
tinople,  Erzroum,  Tabriz,  Ispahan,  Bairdad.  A 
Scanderoon,  and  the  \oyac:e  from  Sranderoon 
It  is  impossible  that  Taverni<T*>  first  journey  ( 
been  subseqiient  to  Ferdinand's  coronation  as  k 
Romans,  nut  a  strong  effort  \\as  made  by  th; 
father  to  have  him  crowne<l  at  the  clo>e  of  1h( 
at  Regeusburg  in  IGIiO;  and  Taveruii-r,  writing 
mory  forty  years  later,  may  have  iuiiiL'ined  thai 
vities  he  witnessed  at  tHat  tinu*  wore  in  ho 
coronation  which  was  expected  t(»  take  ])lace.  b; 
Two  ])assages  in  his  Travels  socm  to  place  it 
iloubt  that  the  Ni>it  to  Re2:enNburLr  which  led 
journey  took  place  in  1G:)(>.  In  hi>  tii>t  volume 
the  Paris  edirion  oi  1(770  the  exj'rcsMon  m 
1().'V2  on  the  roa<l  from  I^'pahan  to  HuLr<l.it.*  Hi 
\ riled  that  road  once,  and  that  wa^  on  his  if^vr 
11  iM  expedition  into  Per>ia.  It  wniM  be  n;>a 
u]U)n  the  evidence  of  a  ficrure  in  a  hook  ui.t  \« .) 
printed  :  but  in  the  account  of  hi>  t-r^t  joviiifx 
lie  mentions  havinir  seen  at  Tocat  the  vi/:r.  wh. 
cuted  a  few  days  later,  after  bein?  «>blitrt'd  *" 
sieire  of  Bagdad.  This  can  onlv  refer  to  KI.^  v 
executed  theri'  about  the  cMd  of  Api:'.  \{ji\'l. 

This  date  beiu*;  ascertained,  the  chro!io].'ffv 
suinir  forty  yeai-s  of  Tavernier'**  life  may  be  jr't 
his  travels  with  tolerable  accuracy,     fie   l-e!r- 
journey  to  the  Ea>t  from  Reirensburi:.  in  Decein 
penetrated  by  way  of  <'o:i«*tautinoj>le  and  Tabr4 
lian.  and  returned  by  Bairdad  and  Alep]ui  to  K'. 
in  the  .summer  of   KKW.     From  this  datf  till 
nu'uceinent  of  his  second  voyacre  hi^  histor}*  ^* 
c(Mnj)lete  blank,  had  he  not  told  in  a  ir**      ''^•• 
was  appointed  ci'mptn»ller  in  the  *• 
d'Orl^aus,   wlyj    cave   him    leave 
jo'irnevs  to  the  East.     On  the  \Wh  .  .  .•». 
enibarfced  at  Mai-seille  in  a  Dutch  vessel. 
Sc:iMderoo:i,  proci  cdi'il   by  v.  :iy  of  Aleppo  a*. 
Desert   west   of  the  Euphrates  to  BaMH.     Thr 
bsiiked    ill    a    vc-m-I    -ai-iiv^   ti»    Omuiz,    and    I: 
Hii>hire,  p:«H'eeded  thion'/h  S!u:;u  to  Ispahan.    . 
stay  in  that  capital,  he  tiavclled  by  Sliiraz  a:: 
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oon,  where  he  embarked  for  Surat.  He  visited 
»ii  this  occasion ;  but  here  again  we  arc  at  a  loss  lor 
to  enable  us  to  tiace  his  routes.  We  only  know 
e  i>a>scd  through  Burhampore  on   his  return  from 

0  Surat  in  1G41 ;  that  he  visited  Goa  and  returned  to 
>y  land  about  the  end  of  thatye«ar;  and  that  he  was 
aedabad,  either  ^oing  to  or  returning  from  Agra,  in 
That  he  had  revisited  Ispahan  in  the  intei-val  is  not 
>able,  since  he  saj^'s  that '  for  six  journeys  which  I 
lade  between  Paris  and  Ispahan,  I  have  made  twice 
iv  from  Ispahan  to  A^ra  and  other  parts  of  the 
vf oguKs  dominions.*  He  was  at  Ispalian  towards  t  he 
f  the  year  1G42 ;  and  probably  soon  alter  returned 
nco.  On  his  tliird  voyage  he  took  with  him  the 
r  already  alluded  to,  and  left  Paris  on  the  Gth  of 
ibcr,  1043.  Tliis  time,  ailer  visiting  Ispahan  as 
he  embaiked  at  Gombroon  for  India.  In  January, 
le  left  Sumt  on  an  excumon  to  the  diamond-mines 
olconda.  In  Januarys  1648,  he  made  a  voyage  by  sea 
k ;  and  iu  April  of  the  same  year  he  embarked  at 
ela  for  Batavia ;  whence  he  returned  to  Europe  in 
itch  fleet  in  1649.  Tavemier^s  fourth  journey  occu- 
lini  from  the  18th  of  June,  1651,  when  he  set  out 
'aris,  till  1655.    On  this  occasion  he  proceeded  from 

to  Masulipatan,  in  May,  1652 ;   he  revisited  the 

nd-mines  near  Golconda  in  1G53,  and  in  1654  he  tra- 

from  Onnuz  to  Kerman.  and  after  spending  three 

there,  took  the  route  or  Yezd  to  Ispahan,  and  re- 

1  lO  Europe  by  Smyrna.  His  filth  journey  was  begun 

aiy,  1656.    He  was  at  Agra  in  1659,  but  we  are 

or  other  dates  in  this  journey.    The  sixth  and 

Apeuition  that  Tavemier  made  to  the  East  was  begun 

rv      er,  1663,  and  was  terminated  in   1669.    The 

urtant  novelty  of   this  journey  was  his  tour 

Uie  province  of  Bengal  as  far  as  Dacca,  which 

him  from  November,  1665,  till  July  or  August, 

lie  was  at  Ispahan  in  July,  1667,  and  on  his  return 
rope  visited  Constantinople  for  the  second  time. 

very  unsatLs>£actory  arrangement  adopted  in  the 
uve  of  Tavernier's  journeys  has  rendered  it  advisable 
Inet  from  it  the  preceding  incomplete  chionology  of 

His  fii-st  publication  was  an  account  of  the  in- 
ofthe  seraglio  at  Constantinople  (Nourelle  Relation 
Uerieur  du  Serrail),  published  at  Paris,  in  a  thin  4to 
«,  in  1675.  This  was  followed  by  an  account  of  his 
I  [Six  Voyages  en  Turquie^  en  Perse,  et  aux  Indes), 
X  P&ris,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  in  1676.  A  tliiitl 
e  was  added  in  1679,  containing  an  account  of 
and  the  origin  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
ie  islands ;  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
es  from  the  king  and  the  French  company  of  the 
both  in  Persia  and  India  ;  obsenations  on  the  com- 

of  tile  Esiit  Indies;  account  of  the  kingdom  of 
in ;  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  in  Asia, 
sarins:  the  account  of  the  Seraglio  and  the  two  first 
!S  of  his  Travels,  Tavernier  employed  Chappuzeau,a 
id  unintelligent  writer :  the  memoirs  contained  in  ' 
rd  volume  were  prepared  by  Lachapelle,  secretary 
president  Lamaignon.  The  account  of  the  seraglio, 
e  contents  of  the  third  volume  of  the  travels,  are 
memoirs  compiled  from  the  information  of  others, 
rtly  more  full  expositions  of  topics  touched  upon  in 
cative.     It  is  to  tne  first  two  volumes  of  Tavernier's 

that  we  must  look  for  such  information  of  the 
es  he  visited,  the  time  he  spent  in  them,  and  the 
ires  he  encountered,  as  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
ine  what  he  witnessed  himself,  what  he  learned 
tie  report  of  others,  how  far  his  informants  were 
of  belief,  and  how  far  he  was  qualified  to  under- 
their  commiinications.  But  the  arrangement  of 
wo  volumes  is  the  very  worst  that  could  be  con- 
for  supplyine  satisfactory  information  upon  these 

The  first  volume  professes  to  g:ive  an  account  of 
ious  routes  by  which  the  Parisian  traveller  can 
Constantinople,  Ispahan,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It 
ged  as  a  routier ;  the  result  of  all  Tavernier's  ob- 
(Tis  upon  each  line  of  road  is  given  at  once,  and  it 
from  incidental  remarks  that  we  learn  when  and  in 
irection  he  travelled  it.  His  remarks  upon  the 
s,  government,  and  commerce  of  the  different  coun- 
B  thrown  into  intercalary  chapters.     A  similar  ar- 

nt  is  adopted  in  his  second  volume,  which  con- 
le  fruits  of  fcs  observations  in  the  south  of  India,  in 


the  region  between  Surat  and  Delhi,  in  Bengal,  and  in  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  woU 
is  neither  a  systematic  account  of  the  geogiaphy  aiid  sta- 
tistics of  the  countries  in  which  Tavernier  travelled,  nor  ii 
it  a  personal  nanative  of  the  traveller.  It  is  an  ill- 
difi^ested  and  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  combine  botii. 

Yet  arc  the  four  volumes  we  have  mentioned  full  of 
availal)le  matter,  both  for  the  historian  and  the  geogra- 
pher. The  former  will  find  in  it  the  fruits  of  the  forty 
years' experience  and  observation  of  aEui-opean  merchant 
in  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Tavernier  did  not  possess  either 
the  intellect  or  the  ccfucation  of  Tli«5vfenot  and  Bemi^r, 
but  his  opportunities  of  observation  were  more  varied  and 
protracted.  He  was  a  part  of  that  commercial  enterprise 
and  rivalry  of  which  ttiey  were  only  spectators.  He  is 
himself  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  adventurers  who  at  that 
time  managed  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  the  East. 
His  unconscious  revelations  of  his  own  chara^jter  may  be 
rdied  upon,  and  the  naYvete  with  which  they  are  made 
encourages  us  to  believe  what  he  tells  us  of  others.  Ifi^ 
statements  have  not  passed  unchallenged :  they  wounded 
the  national  pride  of  the  Dutch  too  sore  to  be  left  without 
a  reply,  and  the  partisan  feelings  of  the  Protestant  literati 
of  Europe  induced  them  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Holland, 
in  opposition  to  the  protigS  of  Louis  XIV.  Even  the 
Catholic  literati  took  little  interest  in  a  writer  who  frankly 
confessed  that  he  saw  nothing  interesting  or  valuable  in 
the  plain  of  Troy  or  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  And  yet 
notwithstanding  the  violent  attacks  of  the  Dctch  and  Cal- 
vinist  writers,  the  silence  of  others,  and  even  of  himsell 
(for  Tavernier  did  not  engage  in  a  controversy),  not  one 
materia]  assertion  he  made  has  been  disproved.  Uufriei^y 
criticism  has  been  confined  to  the  remark  that  many  of 
his  statements  regarding  the  Dutch  are  trivi^,  and!  betri^ 
a  littleness  of  mind:  this  may  be,  but  they  are  not  the  les^ 
characteristic  for  that  reason.  Tavernier  t)  accounts  of  t^ 
principal  objects  of  Oriental  commerce  in  his  day,  of  the 
leading  markets  and  routes  of  trade,  of  tlie  money  of  the 
different  countries,  and  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  are 
more  full  and  intelligible  than  those  we  find  in  any  other 
cotemporary  writer.  His  success  in  trade  nftbrds  a  gua- 
rantee of  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  he  states.  We 
have  collated  liis  routes,  whenever  this  was  possible,  with 
those  of  recent  travellers,  and  have  found  them  in  general 
so  accurate,  that  they  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  purposes 
of  comparative  geography,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  f|s 
aftbrding  information  regaixling  tracts  which  have  not 
been  visited  since  his  time.  Tavernier's  notices  of  the 
route  from  (Jasvin  to  India  by  (I'andahar,  and  of  tlie  pro- 
vinces to  the  north  of  Erivan,  leave  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  his  talent  lor  extidcting  information  from  the 
native  authorities.  He  ha«  been  accused  of  plagiarisin, 
inincipally  because  of  the  sinking  coincidence  between  his 
account  of  the  Gutbres  of  Kerman,  published  in  1676,  and 
that  which  I^uisMoreri  published  in  1671  from  the  papers 
of  Father  Gabriel  de  Chinon.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed 
that  Moreri^s  publication  is  lucidly  arranged  and  neatly* 
expressed,  while  the  account  contained  in  Taverniejr^ 
travels  is  confused  and  miserable  in  point  of  diction.  Had 
it  been  taken  from  Moreri,it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  let- 
ter could  have  been  so  wretchedly  composed.  Add  to  this 
that  the  information  found  in  the  papers  of  Father  Gabriel 
is  not  said  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  personal  observation ; 
that  Tavernier  resided  three  months  among  the  Ghiebres 
at  Kirman,  and  had  frequent  dealings  with  them  in  Indift 
and  elsewhere ;  that  he  and  Father  Gabriel  repeatedly 
met  in  Persia;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  priest  it 
quite  as  likely  to  have  derived  his  information  from  tin 
merchant  as  otherwise.  In  iudging  of  the  statemeiiu 
made  by  Tavemier,  the  school  in  which  he  was  traineOt 
and  his  personal  character  as  it  appears  from  his  p^n 
story,  must  always  bo  kept  in  view.  He  had  no  knowledge 
of  or  taste  for  science  and  Htcrature,  for  art,  or  antiquariep 
research.  He  acted  ui>on  impulse,  and  his  instincts  were 
love  of  travelling,  and  desire  to  acquire  money  for  the 
sake  of  spending  it  in  feasting  and  personal  display.  A 
diamond  was  a  more  interesting  object  to  him  than  tl|e 
mysterious  remains  of  Tchelminar.  He  had  no  veiy  ni^ 
or  refined  sense  of  honour,  but  he  was  frank  and  veracioiiS| 
and  little  inclined  to  deck  himself  with  stolen  feathers  of 
literature;  possibly  because  he  could  not  appreciate  thov 
value. 
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In  this  re\iow  we  have  been  ub1i{;cd  to  ftntici^mte  that 
part  of  the  history  of  the  third  ponoii  of  Tavenuer's  life, 
which  relates  to  what  mav  be  called  his  literary  labours. 
We  arc  thus  enabled  to  abrid^i^e  the  sequel  of  our  narra- 
tive. On  Tavemier's  return  Iron?  his  sixth  journey  he  was 
presented  with  Icttres  de  uobhase^  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  pur- 
chased about  the  same  time  the  barony  of  Aubonnc  in  the 
Pais  de  Vaud.  When  his  travels  were  published,  they 
were,  as  has  been  intimated  above,  fiercely  attacked ;   in 

S articular,  most  virulently  by  Juricu,  m  his  *  Esprit 
e  M.  Amauld'  (December,  1C84) ;  more  temperately  and 
with  a  preater  imrade  of  evidence  by  Henrick  van  Quellcn- 
burgh,  m  *  Vindiciic  Batavicit*'  (Amstenlam,  1GH4).  Tavcr- 
nier  made  no  reply.  Bayle  has  i;iven  a  characteristic 
account  of  his  conduct  relative  to  the  publication  of  Jurieu, 
which  was  rather  a  libel  than  a  criticism.  *  He  made  a 
noise  in  the  taverns  and  streets,  he  threatened  and  even 
named  the  day  and  hour  when  he  would  apply  to  the  Wal- 
loon consistory  of  Rotterdam  to  demand  execution  of  the 
canonical  laws  ac^ainst  the  minister  who  had  dishonoured 
him :  but  his  threateninps  came  to  nothini;,  he  retired  \exy 
peaceably,  and  never  commenced  any  pereecution  at  all.' 
The  misconduct  of  a  nephew,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted 
the  management  of  his  affairs  in  the  TA*vant,  obli>]:ed  him 
to  sell,  some  time  previous  to  1GR8,  his  hotel  in  l^ris  and 
liis  estate  of  Aubonne.  He  retired  first  into  Switzerland, 
and  subsequently  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  nominated  by 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  director  of  a  projected  Ea»t 
India  Company.  From  the  time  of  his  iirst  journey  he  had 
regretted  being  prevented  from  carrjing  into  execution  a 
design  which  he  then  entertained  of  returning  from  Persia 
through  the  Russian  dominions.  HLs  new  appointment 
afforded  him  an  excuse  and  opportunity  for  making  that 
journey,  and  he  set  out  to  travel  to  the  Kast  Indies  across 
Russia  in  1G88.  He  was  taken  ill  at  Moscow,  and  died 
there  in  the  month  of  July,  1GH9.  The  equivocal  conclu- 
sion of  Boileau's  inscription  on  Taverniefs  portrait  contains 
a  iair  enough  estimate  of  liis  character : — 

*  Cn  tout  lirax  n  vertu  ftit  son  plus  nut  aPDul ; 
Bt  Wi*n  ou  Vn  dm  climAU  Av  relour  aujourd'iiui 

Ed  fouie  k  noa  yeux  il  prateute 
Ln  nlua  ruM  trcMir^  que  le  •olrll  nifante ; 
11  %\  lien  rapiiortfl  da  u  rare  que  lul.' 

(Z>*  9ix  Voyages  de  Jean  Baptisie  Tavernier,  Ecuypr 
Huron  d'Aubonne^  en  Turi^uie^  en  Perse^  et  aux  Indes,  H 
Paris,  1G76-9, 4to. ;  L" Esprit  de  M,  Armiuld,  tirS  des  ccrtt^ 
de  lui  et  de  gee  disciplrs^*  Deventer,  1C84,  12mo. ;  Henrick 
van  Quellenburgh's  Vindiciie  Jkitttrira*,  oft--*  Refututie 
van  het  Tractaet  van  J.  B,  Tavernier^  Chevalier^  Baron 
dAubonne^  Amsterdam,  1684,  4to. ;  Bayle,  r.  *  Tavcmier ;' 
Biograjjhie  Universelle,  v.  *Tavemier,  Jean  Baptiste,* 
par  Weiss.) 

TAVISTOCK,  a  parliamentar}'  borough  and  market- 
town,  on  the  south-western  border  of  Devonshire,  207  miles 
firom  London,  34  from  Exeter,  and  11  from  Plymouth.  The 
parish  extends  between  the  western  extremity  of  Dailmoor 
and  the  river  Tamar,  and,  according  to  a  survey  made  in 
1781,  comprises  13,987  acres,  or  nearly  22  souare  miles ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  survey  included  lanus  within  the 
boundary  of  the  borough  which  are  not  in  the  parish :  in 
the  census  of  1831  the  area  of  the  parish  is  stated  to  be 
11,G60  acres.  Tlie  surface  of  the  jMiribh  is  diverailied  by 
liills  from  300  to  600  feet  in  height,  which  rise  in  continued 
uicceflsion  and  are  separated  by  valleys  often  deep  and  nar- 
row, the  general  direction  of  which  is  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  The  higher  ground  towards  Dartmoor  is  of 
granitic  formation,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  con- 
sists of  schistose  rock.  The  town  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  parisli,  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the  Tavy, 
which  here  flows  rapidly  through  a  narrow  valley,  from 
which  the  ground  rises  steeply  on  both  sides  to  the  height  \ 
of  several  hundred  feet.  The  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges  ' 
within  the  town.  A  narrow  valley,  or  gully,  fi-om  the  north,  i 
IS  also  covered  by  houses.  The  climate  is  variable,  and  the 
avenge  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  the  year  is  45  inches. 

In  961  an  abbey  was  founded  at  Tavistock,  which  was 
burnt  by  the  Danes,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
■cale.  Henry  I.  (1 100-1  lai)  granted  to  the  abbot  a 
weekly  market  and  a  fair.  In  1513  the  thirty-fifth  abbot 
was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers,  but  in  l.x'M)  his  succes- 
•or  surrendered  to  the  king,  when  the  revenue  of  the 
abbey  wm  estimated  at  902^  A  printing-press  was  esta- 
D]ished  in  the  abbey  soon  after  the  introdiiction  of  the  art 


into  England.  Fragments  of  the  al.U  y  sti'ii  rtii. 
are  chiefly  incor})oratcd  with  other  buildin{r»;  u.nc' 
fectory  is  used  as  an  assemblv-r(X)m.  John,  Lord 
ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  BcJford,  obtained  a  irrar 
abbey  lands.  An  antient  lazar-house  once  stood  on 
of  the  workhouse.  The  i)arish  church  is  a  Kpaci<.'Ui 
with  a  tower  at  the  west  end  supported  on  archi 
interior  consists  of  four  aisles  and  a  chancel,  and 
some  good  monuments.  Tlie  living  is  a  \icaiair» 
at  302/.  per  annum.  The  Independent^  L*i 
Quakers,  and  W\>sleyan  ^Ietho^ii^ts  have  placi.^  of 
Tlie  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  lr^anmmr-^ch^< 
known,  but  in  1(349  Sir  John  6ian\ille  Uft  an  erii 
for  the  education  of  one-  luty,  which  yields  al>uu 
annum';  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  whom  the  >cho 
is  vested,  allows  the  ma>ter  the  use  of  a  houM.* 
bcMdos  other  advantasres,  and  20/.  a-year  for  the  e 
of  eight  boys.  There  is  a  Lancasterian  school  c  In 
polled  by  subscription,  which  in  1H33  was  atti-i 
135  boys  and  88  girls.  At  the  same  perio<l  Mventc 
schools  were  attended  by  203  boys  and  224  ci 
then»  were  five  Sunday-schools,  in  wliich  'JH\  \ 
33;}  triris  were  instructed.  Thei-e  are  two  alni>hoi 
for  four  poor  widows,  who  each  receive  2/.  a-Vi 
another  tor  fifteen  persons,  nominated  by  the 
Bedford,  nho  receive  3/.  a-year  each.  Asum  c 
applicable  to  the  apprenticiuir  of  poor  children. 

Tavistock  returned  two  nieinbers  to  parlianit-nt 
to  the  passing  of  the  Keforin  Act,  a  priviKci'  whi 
enjoyed  since  1295  (23  lien.  1.).    The  riirht  oi 
was  in  the  resident   freeholders.     The  Tavy  fo: 
boundar}'  of  the  borough  on  one  side,  and  on  tlie 
limits   were  defined   by   an   aiiificial   line.      Ui 
Rdonn  Act  the  borouirh  was  made  co-cxtenMve 
limits  of  the  parish,  the  manor  of  Cudliptown  t 
and  it  still  returns  two  members.    Tlic  nunil>er 
on  the   recrister,   in    IKIO,   was  'M7.      Tavi-^toc 
incorporated.     The  poitieevi-,  who  is  electird  an 
the  court-lect  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  is  the  cl 
officer,  and  makes  the  return  of  the  eli-ctions.     i 
is  one  of  the  polling-places  for  the  county. 

Tlie  parish  registers  of  Tavistock  from  '1G17  to  1 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  more  careful  and  ■ 
examination  than  these  of  any  other  j)lace  in 
This  task  was  undertaken  by  I)r.  Bariiani,  and  tl 
are  given  in  a  series  of  tables  which  are  pnntec 
ix.  of  the  •  Tables*  published  by  the  Board  of  Tn 
an  abstract  of  them  is  civen  in  vol.  iv.,  part 
*  Journal  of  the  London  Statistical  Society.*  Tin 
tion  of  the  parish,  in  1781,  was  3117;  in  1811.  * 
1821,  5483;  in  1831,  5602.  The  increa>e  betw. 
and  1821  is  attributed  to  the  extension  of  minir 
tions  in  the  neiurhbourhood.  There  are  some  smi 
facturing  establishments.  Tavistock  is  one  of 
stannaiy-  towns  in  the  county.  In  1817  a  c: 
opened,  which,  after  a  course  of  5  inilt's,  2  of  w 
under  a  tunnel,  enters  the  Tamar  at  Murwell  lit 
The  head  of  the  canal  is  connected  with  the  qi: 
inclined  plane  240  feet  high.  This  canal  conm-* 
stock  with  Plymouth.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  a  i 
Tavistock. 

TAWI-TAWI.     [SooLoo  Archi pkl ago.] 

TAX,  TAXATION.  A  tax  is  a  jwrtion  of  the 
and  labour  of  a  coimtr}*  ])laced  at  the  di>poaal  o 
vemment. 

Taxation  is  the  general  chariring  and  levjinir 
cular  taxes  by  the  government  ujwn  the  com'muiij 

Objects  of  Taxation. 

In  a  free  state  it  is  as.Humed  that  all  taxation  is  r 
for  the  public  good ;  if  it  is  not  ncces^Narj',  the  r* 
it  no  longer  exists.  The  amount  of  ex])enditure 
great  mcjisure  be  detennined  by  the  magnitude  ti 
and  by  the  number  and  imi)ortance  of  its  politi 
tions ;  yet  the  prudence  with  which  its  affain  are 
tered  will  affect  the  demands  of  the  government  i 
people,  nearly  as  much  as  its  necessities.  The  cxf 
a  private  person  must  be  regulated  by  liis  income 
a  state,  the  expenditure  that  is  needed  is  the  me 
the  public  income  that  must  be  obtained  to  mc c 
civilized  community  requires  not  only  protectit 
foreign  enemies  and  the  means  of  internal  security 
needs  various  institutions  of  civil  government  contfi 
its  welfhre,  and  which  its  wealth  enables  it  to  n 
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injuriouA  pressure  upon  its  resources.    It  is  the 
a  government  to  provide  these,  when  proved  to 
y,  in  the  best  manner  and  at  the  least  expense 
with  their  efficiency. 

and  laborious  committee  of  the  House  of  Corn- 
public  in::ome  and  expenditure  in  1828  *  une- 
declared  their  full  assent  to  the  principle,  that  no 
t  is  justified  in  taking  even  the  smallest  sum  of 
1  the  people,  unless  a  case  can  be  clearly  esta- 
;how  that  it  will  be  productive  of  some  essential 
to  them,  and  of  one  that  cannot  be  obtained  by 
tfwjrifice.'    The  committee  truly  added  to  the 
Df  this  just  principle,  that  *  nothing  requires 
•m  and  prudence  than  to  fix  the  public  expen- 
ich  an  amount  that  the  real  wants  of  the  people 
i  made  to  give  way  to  any  imaginary  wants  of 
the  latter  arise  from  so  many  sources,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  prevent  the  operation  of  an 
lence.*  (Second  Report^  p.  4.)    One  of  the  first 
epresentatives  of  the  people  is  to  watch  with 
e  expenditure  of  the  public  money.    Every  tax 
viewed  as  the  purchase-money  paid  for  equi- 
Jitages  given  in  return.   This  principle  assumes 
Itv  of  moderation  in  levying  taxes,  and  will 
denied  by  any  one  when  stated  in  that  form ; 
>t  uncommon  to  hear  it  argued  that  so  long  as 
yent  in  the  country ^  the  amount  is  not  of  conse- 
the  money  is  returned  through  various  channels 
le  from  whom  it  was  derived.    The  principle 
\i  laid  down  at  once  exposes  the  fallacy  of  this 
y  reducing  it  to  a  simple  question  between 
creditor.    For  example,  by  paying  a  million  of 
ry  year,  the  people  obtain  the  services  of  an 
we  will  suppose  to  be  an  equivalent,  and  we 
assume  that  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  force 
ed,  and  that  the  entire  pay  of  the  men  is  spent, 
country.    The  whole  of  the  money  will  thus  be 
*ut  how  ?    Not  as  a  free  gift,  not  as  the  repay- 
oan,  but  in  the  purchase  of  articles  eaual  m 
5  whole  sum.   Tlie  only  benefit  obtained  oy  this 
he  million   is  clearly  nothing  more  than  the 
>fits  of  trade ;  for  the  community  has  already 
e  money,  and  then  out  of  its  own  capital  and 
produces  what  is  equal  to  it  in  value,  and  this 
le  state,  receiving  as  payment  the  veiy  sum  it 
mtributed  as  a  tax. 

rer  manner  taxes  may  be  expended,  they  must 
as  injurious  to  the  community.  •  Every  new 
r.  Ricai'do,  '  becomes  a  new  charge  on  pi*oduc- 
ises  the  natural  price.  A  portion  of  the  labour 
:ry  which  was  before  at  the  disposal  of  the  con- 
the  tax  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  state, 
therefore  be  employed  productively.*  {Political 
tiap.  xii.,  p.  200.) 

jrENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXATION. 

ettled  that  taxation  should  be  generally  and  in 
tight  as  possible,  it  must  be  determined  upon 
pies  and  in  what  manner  taxes  may  best  be 
\  other  branch  of  legislation  is  perhaps  so  im- 
the  wise  application  of  just  principles  in  the 
ixation.  Ine  wealth,  happiness,  and  even  the 
he  people  are  dependent  upon  the  financial 
eir  government, 
lith  lays  down  four  general  maxims,  which  we 

cite  not  only  as  being  perfectly  true  in  them- 
lost  valuable,  but  as  proceeding  from  an  autho- 

that  not  to  notice  them  might  be  accounted 

» 

abjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  to- 
jpport  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  to  their  respective  abilities ;  that  is,  in  pro- 
he  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under 
on  of  the  state.' 

tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay 

certain,  and  not  arbitrary.    The  time  of  pay- 

ner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid, 

\3  ue  clear  and  plain  to  the  contributor,  and  to 

person.' 

ry  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  or  in  the 
st  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor 

ly  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take 


out  and  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  ai 
possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  public 
treasury  of  the  state.' 

In  discussing  the  merits  of  particular  taxes  and  classes  of 
taxes,  we  shall  have  to  consider  with  some  minuteness  the  ap- 
plication of  Adam  Smith's  first  maxim.   Its  justice  requires 
no  enforcement  or  illustration,  although  unhappily  the  ob- 
ject is  most  difficult  of  attainment.  The  second  maxim  is  of 
great  importance,  and  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  it  must 
be  universally  acknowledged.    Uncertainty  gives  rise  to 
frauds  and  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  tax-gatherer,  and  to 
ill-will  and  suspicion  on  that  of  the  contributor,  while  it 
off'ers  a  most  injurious  impediment  to  all  the  operations  of 
trade.    Notwithstanding  the  many  evils  of  uncertainty,  it 
is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  fault  even  in  modem  sys- 
tems of  taxation.    We  would  pass  over  the  practices  oi 
Eastern  despotisms,  where  uncertainty  and  caprice  prevaL 
instead  of  fixed  rules,  but  that  the  vices  of  their  taxation 
are  so  exaggerated  as  to  show  the  evils  of  a  departure 
from  iust  principles  in  the  broadest  light.    All  taxation  is 
forbidden  Dv  the  Koran,  and  although  the  prohibition  has 
been  eyadea  and  broken  through  by  the  l^irkish  govern 
ment  in  particular  instances,  it  has  always  been  an  ob- 
struction to  any  general  system  of  imposts.   In  the  absence 
of  regular  taxes,  partial  and  irregular  exactions  are  resorted 
to  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  sultan.   Plunder  becomes 
the  business  of  every  governor  of  a  province,  and  thus  the 
Koran,  instead  of  defending  Moslems  from  tax-gatherers, 

S'ves  them  up  to  public  robbers.  *  No  man  is  secure  in 
s  property  for  an  instant ;  all  are  compelled  carefully  to 
conceal  their  .  possessions,  lest  they  should  lose  their 
liberty  or  possibly  their  lives  and  their  property  too.  In- 
dustry is  thus  not  merely  cramped,  but  almost  prevented 
or  extirpated,  by  men  being  deprived  of  all  confidence  in 
their  enjoyment  of  its  rewaids.  The  country,  fertile  in  its 
resources  of  all  kinds,  is  left  waste,  or  only  cultivated  as 
far  as  the  absolute  necessities  of  providing  sustenance 
may  require.  The  nearer  you  approach  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, triis  is  more  the  case ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital,  which  in  other  countries  is  naturally  the  scene  of 
extended  labour,  thick  population,  and  great  cultivation, 
is  in  Turkey  marked  by  barrenness  and  neglect.  Constan- 
tinople can  only  be  approached  on  the  land  side  by  tra- 
veiling  through  extensive  wastes  without  either  man  or 
beast  or  tillage.'  {Political  Philosophy^  ch.  3.) 

In  Persia  Uie  same  uncertain  and  oppressive  mode  of 
exacting  money  for  the  use  of  the  sovereign  is  resorted  to. 
and  is  followed  by  similar  results. 

Under  the  more  constitutional  governments  of  Europe* 
the  people  do  not  indeed  suffer  from  violent  exactions» 
but  industry,  production,  and  commerce  are  too  often  re- 
strained by  irregular  and  ill-defined  taxes.  Spain  unhap- 
pily affords  many  examples  of  misgovemment,  and  the 
injurious  character  of  its  taxation  is  shown  in  reference  to 
this  as  well  as  other  principles.  To  select  one  instance  of 
uncertainty  :  *  Every  landovnier  is  liable  to  have  his  pro- 
perty taken  in  execution  for  government  taxes,  if  he  is  not 
prepared  to  pay  a  half-year  or  more  in  advance,  according 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  Exchequer ;  consequently  he  is 
often  compelled  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  meet 
such  exigencies.'    {Madrid  in  1835,  vol.  ii.,  p.  107.) 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  example  of  the  evils  of  uncer- 
tainty than  that  of  the  Stade  duties  levied  by  the  king  of 
Hanover  upon  all  ships  passing  up  the  Elbe  from  the  sea, 
and  upon  their  cargoes.  The  tanff  taxes  2368  articles  of 
commerce,  and  lays  several  duties  upon  the  same  articles, 
so  that  the  whole  number  of  duties  is  6688.  *  There  arc 
35  different  duties  upon  iron;  32  duties  upon  yam  or 
twist ;  18  duties  upon  sugar ;  42  upon  leather ;  36  upon 
oil ;  126  upon  wooa,  and  so  on  with  respect  to  other  im- 
portant articles  of  trade.'  The  tariff  also  '  resorts  to  all 
modes  and  devices  of  taxation,  by  weight,  by  measure,  by 
number,  by  value  ;  and  what  is  worse,  it  vests  in  the  cus- 
tom-house officers  the  sole  discretion  of  determining  by 
what  standard  they  will  charge  the  duty.  The  collector 
imposes  that  kind  of  duty  which  will  produce  the  most 
money  in  the  particular  case.  The  consequence  of  this  to 
the  merchant  is  most  serious.  He  cannot  calculate  or  in- 
form himself  beforehand  how  much  his  goods  will  have  to 
pay  at  Brunahausen.'  (Edinburgh  Review,  No.  cl.,  p. 
361 ;  Hutt*8  Siade  Duties.)  There  are  also  arbitrary  fines 
for  trivial  informalities  in  the  ship's  papers,  and  which  are 
said  to  rest  practically  with  the  subordinate  officers,  who 
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iikewisH'  hant-a  the  merchants  with  a  multitude  of  petty 
exactiuiis  lor  their  own  advunlat^e.  Such  a  system,  it  need 
bciiivcly  bo  said,  is  mo^t  discourauinu:  and  injurious  to 
conunerce.  British  merchants  have  been  loud  in  their 
complaints,  and  the  governments  ol*  this  country  and  of 
Hanover  have  recently  engacred  in  negociations,  which,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  settle  these  obnoxious  duties  upon 
more  sound  and  equitable  principles. 


it,  and  a^so  by  the  increased  cost  of  prod '.ict ion.'  T-ri^ 
p.  15.)  In  the  case  of  a  heavy  tux,  which  a}-*o  dimirjihct 
consumption,  the  state,  at  least,  derives  i>omt  b<ocfit: 
but  in  the  case  of  onerous  restrictionii  ar.J  iiL{j«i£- 
ments  to  trade  caused  by  the  mode  of  cuUvctir.::  i  !ai, 
the  state  trains  nothing  whatever,  and  the  nuinutactuti 
and  the  consumer  are  seriously  injured,  without  an  c<|Livt- 
lent  to  any  party.     If  the  consumer  mu>t  suffer,  it  i&yjUd, 


To  levy  a  tax  *  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  most    at  least,  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue,  for  then  hii 
ikely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it'  is    contributions  maybe  diminished  in  some  other  dincsldi. 

tion  has  been  paid,  of  late  yciiTs  to  the-  tm- 
of  the  excise  repilalions.  e»iK'cia]ly  by  t&i 
lers  of  Incjuiry,  under  the  able  direction  uf  Sr 


likely  to  be  convenient  lor  the  contnDutor  to  pay  _ 

always  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  state,     flie  time    Great  attention  has  been  paid,  of  late  yciu>,  to  iht  i»- 
or  manner  of  payment  may  olten  be  more  vexatious  than    provement   of    " 
the  amount  of  the  tax  itseff,  and  thus  have  the  evil  effects  j  Commis^ioners 

of  hiich  taxation,  while  it  produces  no  revenue  to  the  state.    Henry  Pamel).    Various  restrictions  have  been  rtrmotfl^ 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  mercluuit  imports  goods  and  !  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  excise  revenue  may  be  funi 
is  required  to   pay  a  duty  upon  them  immediately  and    capable  of  being  collected  without  inflict int;  irrealcr  w^ 
before  he  has  found  a  market  for  them  : — he  must  either    juries  upon  trade  than  other  branches  of  taxation, 
advance  the  money  himself  or  borrow  it  from  others,  and  I      The  net  produce  of  a  tax  is  all  that  the  btate  is  interMlei 
in  either  ease  he  will  be  obliged  to  charge  the  purchaser  :  in,and  therefore  any  violation  of  the  fourth  maxizn  of  Adaa 
nf  the  iroods  with  the  interest ;   or  he  miist  sell  the  goods  I  Smith  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  those  already  uSattl 
at  once,  not  on  account  of  any  commercial  occasion  for  |  in  reference  to  the  third.    Such  violation  inert-aio  tbi 
the  sale,  but  in  order  to  avoid  prepayment  of  the  tax.     If  j  amount  of  the  tax  directly,  bjs  tlie  former  wa«  ihovvti 
he  pays  the  tax  and  holds  the  ^odds  the  consumer  will  |  increase  it  indirectly,  without  any  advantage  to  the  ftii^ 
iiave  to  repay  not  only  the  tax  but  the  interest;  and  if  j  Facility  of  collection  is  a  great  recommendation  to  §m 
he  parts  with  them  at  a  loss  or  inconvenience,  trade  is  in-  |  tax,  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  disproportion  between  the  em 
jured,  and  the  general  wealth  and  consequent  productive-  ,  of  collecting  and  the  amount  ultimately  secured  i*a  paf 
ness  of  taxation  proportionately  diminished.    To  prevent    ground  for  removing  a  tax,  thougli  founded,  in  odift 
these  evils  the  bonding  or  wnrrhoushig  system  was  esta-    respects,  upon  just  principles.    On  this  account  akme.M 
blished,  which  affords  the  most  liberal  convenience  to  the    well  as  for  the  general  convenience  of  trade,  it  i*  vcilly 
merchant  and  a  general  facility  to  the  trade  of  a  coun-    of  serious  attention,  whether  the  custonu  duties  upoi  a 
tn'.    Certain  warehouses  are  appointed  under  the  charge    great  number  of  articles  of  import  sliould  not  be  alto^clh^ 
of  officers  of  the  customs,  in  whicn  goods  maybe  deposited  I  repealed.    Although  ereat  alteration*  have  recently  bii§ 
without  being  chargeable  with  duty  until  the]^  are  cleared    made  in  our  tariff,  the  number  of  articles  remaiu  ill 
for  consumption,  and  thus  the  tax  is  only  paid  just  when 
the  article  is  wanted,  and  when  it  is  least  inconvenient  to 
pay  it.     [Warkhousino  System.] 

timilar  accommodation  is  granted  on  their  own  premises 


same.  In  1839  there  were  349  distinct  articles,  each  pi> 
ducing  less  than  100/.  a  year,  and  in  the  aggregate  oik 
8050/.  There  arc  also  132  articles  producing  from  litt. 
to  500/.  each,  and  altogether  31,G2)/.,  wliile  4G  aitidtt 


to  the  manufacturers  of  articles  liable  to  excise  duties.  At  <  produced  98|  per  cent,  of  the  whole  customs  rtJt: 
present  the  customs  bonding-warehousi*s  arc  confined  to  {Import  Duties  Report,  l&40,p.  4.)  It  is  obvious  that  tli 
the  ports.  An  extension  of  them  to  inland  towns  would  examination  of  every  description  of  merchandize  i^ 
be  sound  in  principle,  verv'  convenient  to  trade,  and  un-  .  package,  and  the  assessment  of  nearly  12U0  different  ntii 
attended  by  any  serious  risk  to  the  revenue  or  difficulty  of  of  duty,  must  greatly  increase  the  establishment  requini 
nianaireiuent  and  Kuper\i>ion.  |  for  collecting  this  branch  of  the  revenue.    Tlie  cost  of  eil 


Annual  Ti nance  Account s>. 


The  evils  resulting  fioin  inconvenient  modes  of  assessing  lecting  the  duties  upon  the  larger  and  more  productivi 
and  collecting  taxes  have  been  very  seriously  felt  in  this  articles  of  import  could  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  thi 
countr}'  under  the  operation  of  the  exci.sc  laws.     When    amount  of  the  tax. 

any  manufacture  is  subject  to  excise  duties,  the  officers  of  The  following:  table  may  be  interesting  as  showing  tin 
the  revenue  have  cognizance  of  ever)' part  of  the  process,  '  rate  at  which  the  whole  revenue  is  collected  in  the  UmtiA 
inspect  and  control  the  ju'emises  ancl  machinery  of  the    Kingdom : — 

manufacturer,  and  often  even  prescribe  the  mode  of  eon-  Xalile  nhouing  the  Cost  of  OAlecting  the  R^enue  of  ^ 
ducting  and  the  times  ot  commencing  and  completing  jj^.-f^j  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fZ  T^ 
each  process ;  ^^  liile  the  observance  ot  numberltj^  minute  Years,  from  1^2  %  1841  inclusive  ^compiled  ihnn  te 
reirulatious  is  enlorced  by  severe  penalties.     The  manu-  '       *  .  »-  *  .  ^  v        r 

t'actunr  is  put  to  gieat  inconvenience  and  expensis  and 
his  ingenuity  and  resources  are  con:>tant]y  interfered  with 
iu  such  a  manner  as  to  impede  inventions  and  improve- 
ment, and  to  diminish  his  profits.  Some  manufactures 
have  been  entirely  de»trt>yed  by  oppressive  regulations. 
'File  making  of  lenses  of  telescopes  was  at  one  time  a 
floinisliing  tmde.  KiiLrlaud  had  the  su]>p]y  of  the  whole 
I't'Kurupe,  but  within  the  last  few  years  the  manufacture 
has  been  transfenvd  to  France  and  Italy,  entirely  in  con- 
M'lpieiice  of  the  prohibition  of  the  excise  laws  against 
conducting  the  necessar}'  series  of  preliminary  experi- 
ments. (JJigffii  of  Reports  of  Commissioners  of  Krrise 
Jnipiiri/,  p.  13.)  Trades  less  unfortunate  tlian  that  jusit 
referred  to  are  nevertheless  verj*  si'vere  sufferers.  A  I/)n- 
don  distiller  stated  to  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry, 
that  assuming  that  the  duties  on  spirits  distilled  by  liim 

should  be  tmly  secured   to  the  revenue,  •  it   would   be 

well  wditli  his  while  to  pay  30(X)/.  a  year  for  the  privilege  There  is  little  variation  from  year  to  year  on  the  ^__ 
of  exemption  from  excise  interference.*    {Ibid.,  p.  15.)  charges  of  collection,  but  there  is  a  considerable  di»pi^^ 

An^'  injury  done  to  trade  is  injurious  to  the  state  by  tion  in  the  coi»t  of  collectinir  different  branches  of  tkc 
diminishing  the  national  wealth  and  the  employment  of    revenue.     In  1841  the  excise  cost  G/.  7x.  8</.  per  cent  ■ 


Ritr  |«v  (««L 

Grou  Rfci'ipt  of  Kmrenue. 

ClMrgr*  of  CtMlectMS. 

wMccUUnL 

£            s,     d. 

£         s.    d. 

£    *.    I 

1832 

49,571,459  17    8 

3,0&l,702  13  11  :  G    3    71 

1833 

52,571,11(3  14  11 

3.5<X).Ga3    4    4  i  G  13    ftl 

\8iU 

52.753,.WG  17  11 

3,5h-2,G35    4    4 

G  1.5    H 

ik:j5 

52,5K1),<H)2    4     Ci 

3.5U0,-23S  18  11 

G  15    4 

183(i 

54.973,077    0    G 

3.49:i.G41   17     1  I  G    7    li 

1837 

rf2,'2H7,7'J7  14    0 

3,430,679    G    r>      6  11    S 

1838 

52.y79,23G  13  10 

3,450,940  12    4      6  10    3 

1839 

53.^45,498  14    7 

3,483,533    4    9  '  6  10    7 

IWO 

52,91«,(>49     8    3 

3,549.009  15    5     6  14    1) 

1841 

53/j9G,*rj0  14    4 

3,582,039    7  11      6  13    4 

hr  lilt  in  iin  accumulated  deirree  by  the  ])ublic  who  are 
liiC  (unMuner^.  a;:ainst  \\hom  the  tax  operates  by  the  ad- 
(iiliiin  luBtle  to  the  price  of  the  eonunodity,  not  only  by 
its  diiret  !iinoiii]t,  but  by  the  ueceAsify  of  compensating 
tlie  manufacturer  for  his  advance  of  capital  in  defraying 


h:Ls  been  l.()20,()UO,0(K)  fianes.  or  40,1XIU,(KA)/.,  and  the 
pen>e!«of  manaicingnnd  collecting  that  sum  have  amounlid 
to  150.0U().0iN)  t'l-ancs  or  (UMMUXiO/.,  being  no  lete  than  IS 
percent.  y(\tmmerriut  Tttnft,  l\irt  If'.,  Frince^  1842  p 
1 1.)  It  is  veiy  probable  tliat  many  items  may  be  included  u 
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nch  ea](nilition  of  theespenset  of  eolleetion  which 
stated  in  the  English  BCCmmfH ;  but  making  hben1 
ice  on  thnt  account,  a  ^reat  dispropurtion  remun^ 
1  the  C{wt  of  collectini;  the  revenue  in  (he  two 
M,  It  may  perhaps  be  fairlr  estimated  that  the 
I  itt  France  CMts  twice  as  mucn  in  the  collection  ss 
Enq'land.  The  expenses  of  cotlectint;  a  rcvenui- 
liiKh  without  any  reference  to  the  mode  of  taxation. 
Bll«nt  tax  may  be  collected  in  a  bad  manner,  either 
nj^  numerous  idle  and  liighly  ptiid  officers,  or  by 
n*  regiilationi  and  checlcs,  nliith  may  co!;t  the 
nent  much  and  protect  the  revenue  very  little.  Uf 
nro  causes  of  expense  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
I*  most  injurious  to  a  country.  The  former  will 
if  be  found  to  form  part  of  a  eenerai  Bjiti^m  of  ill- 
■d  expenditure :  the  latter  may  arijK  I'rom  unwise 
ions  for  the  security  of  the  revenue.  In  France  t!i« 
Fua  nomber  of  offlcia!  persons  ia  notoriuus.  and  in 
t  we  mn!)t  seek  for  the  main  cause  of  the  enOrn: 
;ollecling  the  revenue. 

DiPFERBXT  Classes  of  Taxes. 
ecting  one  or  more  classes  of  taxes  for  raising 
ofa  state,  the  principles  alrenily  discussed  should 
•sed  to  as  for  as  possible  ;  but  these  do  not  point 
pairtiGnlar  mode  or  taxation  ba  preferable  looflii 
er  mode  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  may  __ 
t  pret«  most  equallv  kipon  different  members  of  the 
lit/,  to  be  least  liable  to  objections  of  uncertainty. 
ITenience  in  the  mode  or  times  of  payment,  or  to 
,dcd  with  the  least  expense,  is  fairly  open  to  the 
of  s  statesman ;  unless  objections  of  some  other 
can  be  proved  to  outweigh  these  recomroendo- 

«ro  C^at  divisions  under  which  most  taxes  may  tie 
m  direct  and  indirect. 

I.  Dirfcl  Jbxet. 
ixes  ini^ht  to  be  paid  trmti  the  inedme  of  th«  cam- 
To  derive  revenue  from  capital  is  to  act  the  part 
wndthrilT  ;  and  such  a  practice,  as  in  private  life, 
!  condemned.  If  the  taxes  of  any  Country  should 
ao  disproportioned  to  its  income,  that  in  order  to 
n  eontinnal  inroads  must  be  made  upon  its  capital, 
irces  would  fail,  employment  of  labour  woula  de- 
ind  the  revenue  must  necessarily  be  reduced  by 
leral  impoverishment  of  the  lax-payeni.  Such  a 
eonld  not  lon^  continue  as  re^rds  ail  capital,  but 
iffect  particular  branche.*  of  eapilal,  or  atl  capital 
in  condition:*.  In  whatever  deirree  it  is  permitted 
ale  it  is  injurious.  A  tax  upon  lecacies  is  avow- 
lirect  deduction  from  tapitnl  ;  and  on  that  account 


f  high  to  cause  a  serious  diminution  nf  the  capital. 
>cr  duty  is  tharecd  on  provini;  »  will,  called  prri- 
ty,  which  is  perhaps  more  l're<]uently  paid  out  of 

than  income.  The  ssme  ohservafions  wilt,  of 
apply  to  duties  charged  upon  succession  to  the  per- 
roperiy  of  intestates. 

these  exceptions  it  has  been  the  object  of  the 
le^slaturc  to  derive  all  taxes  tVom  income,  either 
;t  afficssment  or  by  means  of  the  voluntary  expen- 
if  the  people  upon  taxed  commodities, 
it  taxes  wpon  the  land  have  been  universally  re- 

0  by  all  nations.  Such  taxes  are  obvious,  and  re- 
lut 'little  refinement  to  devise;  and  in  eotmlriex 
t  commerce,  land  is  the  only  source  lh)m  which  a 
!  can  be  derived.  In  most  of  the  Eastern  mo- 
■  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  has  usually  been 
ly  heavy  taxes  upon  the  soil.  The  tangible  nature 
and  of  its  produce  otfers  great  temptations  to  immo- 
:axation.  In  Spain,  at  the  present  time,  the  taxes 
le  soil  are  roo^t  oppressive  and  injurious.     'The  tax 

1  on  corn-fields  is  no  heavy,  that  Btrmers  in  general 
more  to  their  interest  not  to  tilt  their  lands  at  all. 

nm  the  risk  of  losing  their  costs  and  charges,  and 
bour  to  boot,  by  theetoriiitancyoftheintendicnte's 
I  which  they  would  have  to  meet.  They  have 
I  the  plan  therefore  of  sowing  no  more  wheat  than 
■iry  for  the  sustenance  of  their  own  families.  It  is 
car  indeed  to  all  who  uc  converaant  with  the  state 


of  agncnlture  in  Bpam,  that  imlesa  a  complete  change 
takes  place  in  the  system  of  taxation,  so  as  greativ  to  re- 
duce  tlie  burthens  upon  the  land,  there  i\-i)i  not  oilly  be  a 
stagnation  in  rural  industry,  but  eventually  the  toiinfry 
vrill  cease  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  for  if.i  own  con- 
sumption of  that  Buperi>.  wheat  on  whiih  Spaniards  pride 
themselves,  and  which  was  formerly  and  might  still  be 
grown  in  sufficient  ^uanfities  to  supply  all  the  markets  in 
Europe.'     (Madriil  in  1835,  vol.  ii.,  p.  109.) 

The  land-tax  in  England  Is  one  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. We  find  that  under  the  Saxon  kings  a  tax  of  this 
description  was  in  use.  When  the  invasions  of  the  Danes 
became  frequent,  it  was  ciistomarj'  to  purchase  their  for- 
bearance by  large  sums  of  money;  and  as  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  not  sufficient,  a  tax  was  im- 
posed on  everv  hide  of  land  in  the  kingdom.  This  lax 
seems  to  have  lieen  fin.1  'mposed  a.d.  901,  and  was  called 
Danegeld,  or  Danish  tax  or  tribute.  {Saxon  Chrrmiclf, 
by  Inpam,  n.  IGS.I  It  was  originally  one  shilling  for 
each  hide  of  land,  but  anerwnnls  rose  so  high  as  seven  r  it 
tlien  fell  to  four  shillings,  at  which  rate  it  remained  till  it 
was  abolished  about  seventy  years  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest. (Henry.HiV.,  vol,  ill.,  p.  3CR.)  A  revenue  still  con- 
tinued to  be  derived  under  different  names  from  assessments 
upon  all  persons  liolding  lands,  which  however  became 
merged  in  the  general  subsidies  introduced  in  the  reigns  df 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  During  the  troubles  in  the 
rei^n  of  Charles  I.  and  the  (Commonwealth,  the  practice  of 
laying  weekly  andmonthlyaaessments  of  specific  sums  upon 
the  several  counties  was  resorted  to  ■  and  was  found  so  pro- 
fitable, that  after  the  Restoration  the  antient  mode  of  grant- 
ing subsidies  was  renewed  on  two  oeeasionsonly.  (/frporl  n/ 
HoUM  nf  Ciimmons  on  Land  1\ix  at  nffKiing  Cal/iolkt, 
182fl.)  In  1B92  a  new  valuation  of  estates  was  made,  and 
sertain  payments  were  apportioned  to  each  county  and 
hundred  or  other  division.  These  paymeriti  have  Varied 
in  amount  from  l».  in  the  pound  to  4*.  Mi  the  assessed 
annual  value,  according  to  the  annual  Larrd  Tax  Acts,  tnit 
whatever  may  have  been  the  variations  in  the  rate  levied, 
the  valuation  has  been  the  same ;  and  the  proportion 
eharifeable  to  each  district  has  continued  the  same  as  it 
ivas  in  the  time  of  king  William  III.,  an  regulated  by  the 
Att  of  1692.  That  assessment  is  mid  not  to  have  been 
sccurate  even  at  that  time,  and  of  course  improved  cul- 
'ivation  and  the  application  of  capital  during  the  last  J40 
years  have  completely  changed  the  relative  value  of  dif- 
'erent  portionH  of  the  soil.  On  account  of  the  generally 
increased  productiveness  of  land,  the  tax  bears  upon  the 
whole  but  a  trifling  proportion  to  the  rent,  vet  its  inequality 
is  very  great.  For  instance,  in  Bedfordshire  it  amounts  to 
2*.  Id.  in  the  pound  ;  in  Surrey,  to  1».  Irf, ;  in  Durham,  to 
Hd.  ■  in  L,jncashire,  to  2-/. ; '  and  in  Scotland,  to  t^l. 
'.Ippendir  rn  Third  Hrporl  on  A^ririi/tnra/  Di'lrtKi, 
1836,  p.  &4r).l  Adniu  Smith  imagined  that  this  tax  was 
borne  entirely  by  the  laiidhirds,  but  this  opinion  has  been 
proved  to  be  erroneous  by  modern  pnliticsl  economists,  who 
hold  ttiat  the  tax  im-rcnses  the  price  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  and  is  therefore  jiaid  by  the  consumei-s.  Of  that  we 
futertain  no  doubt  ;  nut  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  Mr, 
Ricardo,  that  the  Endish  land-tax  is  not  objectionable  as 
legards  Adam  Smith's  first  principle,  vir,  on  the  ground  of 
inequality.  (Po/ilie<il  Fz-ntinmi/,  chap,  xii.)  He  assumes 
ihat  inferior  land  would  not  lie  cultivated  until  the  price  of 
produce  had  become  so  hiirh  as  to  remunerate  the  grow- 


land  is  often  cultivated  for  pleaMirc,  for  scientific  experi- 
ment, and  for  speculative  purjio^'.',  while  in  this  conntiy 
(he  exclusion  of  foreign  supply  at  a  time  vrhen  population 
tras  rapidlv  increasing  has  forced  inferior  soils  into  cul- 
tivation. iThen  admitting  that  the  consumer  pays  the  tax, 
"  owners  of  land  appear  to  us  to  be  in  the  same  relation 
:ach  other  as  merchants  would  be  who  should  be 
(barged  unequal  rates  of  duty  upon  articles  in  which  fhey 
(leal.  In  that  case  the  consumer  would  ultimately  psy  the 
tax,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  the  seller  who  pays  the 
highest  tax  in  the  fir>1  instance  meets  his  competitor  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  market.  He  must  wait  for  very  hieh 
prices,  or  must  sell  at  lower  profits.  Such  is  actually 
the  case  where  articles  imported  from  different  countriea 
liear  unequal  mtes  of  duty  ;  and  such,  we  apprehend, 
must  he  the  case  where  the  land  is  unequally  astesaed 
Recording  to  its  value.    [Imnd-Tax.] 
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A  tax  upon  the  frross  rent  of  land  would  fiedl  upon  the 
landlord,  and  would  be  in  fact  a  tax  upon  his  annual  in- 
come, and  as  such  would  fall  with  undue  seventy  upon 
him,  unless  othec  classes  of  the  community  should  be  liable 
to  a  proportionate  deduction  from  their  respective  incomes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Tliis  brings  us  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  a  general  tax  upon  all  incomes. 

As  the  object  of  taxation  should  be  to  obtain  from  each 
individual  in  a  state  a  contribution  to  the  expenses  of 
government  in  proportion  to  his  means ;  and  as,  in  what- 
ever form  the  tax  may  be  levied,  the  contribution  should 
be  paid  in  every  case  from  income,  and  not  from  capital, 
the  simplest  and  most  equitable  mode  of  taxation  would 
appear  to  be  that  which,  after  assessing  the  annual  income 
of  each  person  arising  from  all  sources,  should  take  from 
him,  directly,  a  certain  proportion  of  his  income  as  his 
share  of  the  general  contiibution.  Such  a  tax,  equitably 
levied,  would  appear  to  agree  in  theory  with  all  the  four 
maxims  of  Adam  Smith ;  but  practically,  every  tax  upon 
income  must  abound  in  inequalities,  in  uncertainty,  and 
in  great  personal  hardships  and  inconvenience. 

In  order  to  make  such  a  tax  fall  equally  upon  all,  in  the 
first  place,  the  assessment  must  be  equai.  But  how  is  this 
to  be  eifected  ?  By  the  voluntary  statement  of  each  per- 
son, or  by  investigation  and  proof?  If  by  the  former 
means,  the  equality  of  the  tax  would  depend  upon  the 
honesty  of  parties  placed  under  a  temptation  to  be  dis- 
honest :  the  least  scrupulous  part  of  the  community  would 
be  taxed  lightly,  and  the  conscientious  would  bear  the 
main  burthen  of  the  tax.  If  by  the  latter  means,  viz.,  by 
investigation  and  proof,  the  disnonest  still  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  conscientious :  because  income  arising  from 
some  sources,  being  capable  of  direct  assessment,  cannot 
be  concealed ;  while  other  descriptions  of  income  are  often 
known  only  to  the  possessor,  upon  whose  declaration  alone, 
in  such  cases,  reliance  must  be  placed. 

But  supposing  that  either  by  declaration  or  b]r  proof,  or 
by  both  combined,  the  actual  income  of  each  individual 
could  be  ascertained,  the  mere  income  of  persons  is  a  most 
fallacious  test  of  their  means  or  ability  to  bear  taxation. 
One  man  has  a  fee-simple  estate  in  land,  or  monej^  in  the 
fbnds,  producing  an  income  of  1000/.  a  year,  which  will 
descena  to  his  childrcn  after  his  death;  another,  by  a 
lal>oriou8  and  uncertain  profession,  also  obtains  an  annual 
income  of  1000/.,  dependent  not  only  upon  his  life,  but  upon 
his  health  and  a  thousand  accidents.  The  annual  incomes 
of  these  two  men  are  the  same,  but  their  circumstances 
arc  most  dissimilar.  Before  the  latter  could  be  placed  in 
the  same  position  as  the  former,  he  must  have  an  income 
lar^  enough  to  enable  him  to  insure  his  life  for  a  sum  of 
which  the  mterest  would  be  1000/.  a  year,  and  still  have 
1000/.  left  to  spend  annually,  after  tue  pa)incnt  of  the 
premium.  But  even  then,  if  he  should  lose  his  health,  lus 
present  income  would  foil  him,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
continue  the  insurance,  and  his  position  therefore  would 
still  be  more  precarious  than  that  of  the  proprietor  of  land 
or  Amded  property.  Yet  these  two  men,  with  means  so 
unequal,  woula  be  assessed  alike,  and  charged  with  equal 
contributions.  But  suppose  that,  instead  of  insuring  his 
life,  the  professional  man  should  save  half  his  income 
every  year,  he  would  still  be  charged  upon  the  whole,  and 
thus  his  capital  as  well  as  his  income  would  be  taxed. 

The  case  of  annuitants  also  may  be  instanced  as  one, 
amongst  numerous  others,  of  peculiar  inequality.  One 
person  invests  his  money  in  permanent  securities,  and 
retains  his  capita,  but  derives  a  small  income,  and  there- 
fore contributes  a  proportionally  small  rate  of  tax :  another 
purcliases  an  annuity,  and  parts  with  his  capital ;  but  as 
his  income  is  much  larger  tlian  that  of  the  capitalist,  he 
pays  a  hiv:hcr  tax.  At  iirst  sight  this  may  appear  a  just 
arrangement ;  but  in  fact  not  only  the  income  of  the  annui- 
tant is  taxed,  but  also  his  capital ;  for  that  which  is  taxed 
as  his  income  is  derived  partly  from  the  interest  of  his  pur- 
chase-money, and  partly  from  an  annual  repayment  of  a 
portion  of  his  principal. 

These  and  many  other  evident  cases  of  inequality  can 
scarcely  be  questioned ;  but  it  is  alleged  that  other  taxes 
press  with  as  much  inequality  upon  different  classes  of 
persons,  and  that  no  attempts  are  made  to  equalize  their 
pressure,  as  the  causes  exist  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
people,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  the  taxes.  (Pittas 
Snffchex,  vol.  iii.,  p.  9.)  It  is  said  that  the  assessed  taxes 
anect  the  professional  man  to  the  same  extent  as  the  man 


of  property,  fhere  is  however  this  esftentia 
between  taxes  upon  income  and  taxes  upon  e 
the  former  are  compulsory',  the  latter  are  vol 
paid  or  avoided  at  the  option  of  each  individui 
ue  saving  money,  an  income-tax  seizes  upon  ! 
capital :  a  tax  upon  expenditure  is  levied  upon 
of  his  income  only  which  he  thinks  it  pmdent 

To  smooth  in  some  degree  the  inequalities  ol 
tax,  1st,  the  annual  premiums  on  policies  < 
should  not  be  reckoned  as  income  in  the 
being  clearly  capital,  and  the  payments  bein 
optional,  as  the  insurance  could  not  be 
without  loss ;  this  provision  was  made  by  Mr.  ] 
2ndly,  incomes  arising  from  realized  {)ro]>eri 
taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  profits  of 
professions :  3rdly,  annuitants  should  l*e  ral 
terms  as  to  avoid  the  assessment  of  any  por 
capital  as  part  of  their  income  :  4thly.  all  }>t 
be  liable  to  the  tax,  whatever  may  be  the  am 
incomes. 

In  addition  to  the  unequal  pressure  of  an 
which  cannot  be  altogether  corrected  by  an) 
there  is  much  uncertainty  in  the  assessmer 
classes  of  persons.  Tlic  vicissitudes  of  trade 
or  deferred  payments,  render  the  incomes  of 
and  professional  men  very  uncertain  ;  and  non 
therefore,  which  afterwards  cannot  be  rcali; 
charged  with  the  tax. 

But  the  last  and  strongest  of  the  objcc 
income-tax  is  the  inquisitorial  nature  of  the  i 
into  the  affairs  of  all  men,  which  is  neccssar 
statement  of  their  incomes.  This  objectio 
treated  lightly  by  some  ;  but  by  the  nia^s  o 
butors  'it  is  considered,  beyond  all  question 
inconvenient  and  unseasonable  quality  of  an 
Even  if  the  exposure  of  a  man's  affairs  coul 
possible  injur>',  yet  as  an  offence  to  liis  tVeli 
caprice,  it  is  a  hajtlship  which  is  not  involved 
ment  of  other  taxes.  How  many  persons  ar 
conceal  the  amount  of  their  wealth  ?  It  ina; 
but  they  certainly  must  have  strong  motives 
ing  that  which  most  others  are  proud  of  displi 
who  cannot  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  ar 
who  conceals  the  extent  of  his  poverty,  and,  b 
and  hard  economy,  is  still  enabled  to' bear  up 
versify?  It  is  in  vain  to  deny, what  all  men  ; 
appearance  of  poverty  docs  degrade  a  man  ii 
others ;  and  the  feelings  of  good  men  ought  to  1 
But  apart  from  matters  of  feeling,  injur}'  of  a  n 
is  also  inflicted  upon  individuals  by  an  expo 
means  and  sources  of  income.  Mercantile  m 
dread  of  competition,  take  pains  to  conceal 
especially  if  in  the  same  business,  the  apphc*s 
capital,  the  rate  of  profit  realized,  their  conr 
their  credit,  all  of  which  must  be  disclo»ed. 
their  serious  injury,  when  there  is  an  in\c^tiui 
profits. 

For  these  reasons,  the  mode  of  collecting; 
tax  certainly  cannot  be  approved  of  as  beinir 
to  be  convenient  to  the  contributor.'     Its  iren* 
larity  when  in  operation  is  the  best  proof  of 
and  inconvenience.  Upon  the  whole,  a  tax  iip< 
so  difficult  to  adjust  equitably  to  the  niean>  ol 
and  the  mode  of  collection  is  necessarily  lia 
strong  objection,  that,  if  resorted  to  at  all,  it  ^ 
seni-ed  for  extraordinary'  occasions   of  >tate 
danger,  when  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  cam 
relied  on. 

Tlie  English  assessed  taxes  have  as  few  o 
principle  as  most  modes  of  direct  taxation 
equitable  assessment  and  special  exemption 
cases,  they  are  capable  of  beinjj  made  to  be.i; 
just  proportion  to  the  incomes  of  the  indi\i( 
them.  They  share,  however,  in  the  ijeneial  \. 
of  all  direct  taxes,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  t!:n 
press  unequally  upon  particular  person^i.  Th 
windows  in  a  house  is  a  ven'  iniperlVet  cri 
annual  value,  and  in  our  opinion  the  lious-.-:a 
been  removed  was  far  preferable,  in  prineiplf 
dow-duty,  which  is  still  retained.  Tlie  iru<[i.: 
assessments  were  undeniable ;  but  the-ie  i:a;:I: 
corrected  by  careful  valuation.  Under  oidii. 
stances,  a  tax  upon  houses  \\ill  fall  upou  ti 
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nded  to  pay  it ;  but  if  a  very  heavy  fax  were 
:  would  discourage  the  occupation  of  houses, 
demand  for  them,  and  thereby  diminish  the 
'  landlord,  or,  in  other  words,  transfer  the  ac- 
!nt  to  him.  (Adam  Smith,  book  5,  chap  ii. ; 
Political  Economy^  chap,  xiv.)  Such  a  tax 
(tended  with  very  bad  consequences  ;  it  would 
fiy  persons  to  live  in  inferior  houses  or  in  lodg- 
tnus  diminish  their  comforts  and  deteriorate 
s  of  life ;  and  by  reducing  the  demand  for 
A'ould  limit  the  employment  of  capital  and 
lilding.  The  direct  taxes  upon  norses,  car- 
r-povvder,  armorial  bearings  &c.,  being  paid 
by  the  rich  to  gratify  their  own  taste  for 
isplay,  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  many  ob- 
le  use  of  such  articles  generally  indicates  the 
ame  enjoyed  by  the  contributor,  and  the  tax  is 

discourage  expenditure  or  to  make  any  sensi- 
3n  from  his  means. 

ir  principle  of  levjing  a  direct  tax  is  exhibited 
sment  of  property  in  every  parish  in  England 
to  the  poor  rates.  Local  knowledge  renders 
correct  valuation  possible,  and  every  person 
occupying  land,  houses,  or  other  property 
)arish,  is  assessed  so  much  in  the  pound  upon 
/alue  thereof,  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for 
of  the  poor. 

us  modes  of  direct  taxation  are  too  numerous 
►on,  especially  as  many  of  them  involve  the 
f  principles  of  political  economy  which  would 
beyond  our  limits.  For  arguments  and  illus- 
cerning  the  incidence  of  tithes,  of  taxes  upon 
1  wages,  and.  other  descriptions  of  direct  im- 
Ter  to  the  able  works  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo, 

and  other    eminent  writers    upon   political 

II.  Indirect  Taxes. 

ing  one  tax  to  another,  a  statesman  may  be  in- 
r  poHtical  considerations  as  well  as  by  strict 
ancial  expediency,  and  nothing  is  more  likely 
c  his  choice  than  the  probability  of  a  cheerful 
e  on  the  part  of  the  people.  All  taxes  are  dis- 
:he  more  directly  and  distinctly  they  are  re- 
16  paid,  the  more  hateful  they  become.  On 
as  on  other  grounds,  *  indirect  taxes,*  or  taxes 
nsumption  of  various  articles  of  merchandize, 
a  high  favour  with  most  governments.  *  Taxes 
andize,*  says  Montesquieu,  *  are  felt  the  least 
>le,  because  no  formal  demand  is  made  upon 
y  can  be  so  wisely  contrived,  that  the  people 
y  know  that  they  pay  them.  For  this  end  it 
onsequence  that  the  seller  shall  pay  the  tax. 
rell  that  he  does  not  pay  it  for  himself ;  and 
wrho  pays  it  in  the  end,  confounds  it  with 
[Espnt  des  Lois,  livre  xiii.,  chap,  vii.)  This 
irect  taxes  is  apt  to  be  undervalued  by  writers 
economy ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  gr»at  merit 
m  of  taxation  (which  is  but  a  part  of  general 
)  that  it  should  be  popular  and  not  give  rise 
id  discontent.  A  tax  that  is  positively  injurious 
parties  who  pay  it  without  thought,  is,  cer- 

0  be  defended  merely  on  the  ground  that  no 
are  made  of  it ;  but  it  may  be  safely  admitted 
le,  that  of  two  taxes  equally  good  in  other  re- 
is  the  best  which  is  most  acceptable  to  the 
le  very  facility,  however,  with  which  indirect 
3e  levied,  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  the 
id  effects  of  them  with  peculiar  caution.  The 
las  no  warning,  as  in  the  case  of  direct  taxes, 
ire  caused  by  an  impost  which  is  productive 
every  one  seems  willing  to  pay.  When  any 
ndustry  is  visibly  declining,  and  its  failure  can 
)  no  other  cause  than  the  discouraging:  pressure 

1  necessity  of  relief  is  felt  at  once  ;  but  if  trade 
ictiires  are  flourishing,  and  the  country  ad- 
prosperity,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  latent  in- 
taxes  in  restraining  that  progress,  which  but 
auld  have  been  greater ;  and  still  more  diffi- 
s:ine  the  new  sources  of  wealth  which  mifi:ht 
laid  open  if  such  taxes  had  not  existed,  or  had 
eavy,  or  had  been  collected  at  different  times 
mt  ways. 
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The  government  is  directly  interested  in  the  increase  of 
national  wetilth,  and  taxes  upon  commodities  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with4t  as  little  as  possible.  On  this 
account  duties  upon  raw  materials  are  very  objectionable. 
They  increase  the  price  of  such  materials,  and  thus  limit  the 
power  of  the  manufacturer  to  purchase  them,  and  to  em- 
ploy labour  in  increasing  their  value,  and  in  adding  to  the 
production  and  capital  of  the  country.  They  discourage 
foreign  commerce  and  the  employment  of  shipping ;  for  as 
the  power  of  buying  is  restrained,  so  also  is  that  of  selling, 
and  the  interchange  of  merchandize  between  different 
countries  is  checked.  Moreover,  by  increasing  the  price 
of  the  exported  manufactures,  they  limit  the  demand  for 
them  abroad  and  subject  them  to  dangerous  competition. 

Similar  objections  may  be  urged  against  taxes  upon 
domestic  manufactures,  since  by  increasing  the  price 
they  diminish  consumption,  and  consequently  discourage 
the  manufactures,  which  if  left  to  themselves  would  have 
given  employment  to  more  capital  and  labour,  and  would 
have  added  greatly  to  the  amount  of  national  wealth  and 
prosperity.  The  object  of  a  government  should  always 
be  to  collect  its  revenue  from  the  results  of  the  successful 
employment  of  capital  and  industry,  and  not  to  press 
upon  any  intermediate  stage  of  production. 

Adopting  this  view  of  the  objects  of  taxation,  the  Bri- 
tish legislature  has  of  late  years  very  wisely  repealed  or 
reduced  various  duties  upon  raw  materials  and  upon 
manufactures.  Of  the  former  we  may  instance  the  cus- 
toms' duties  on  barilla ;  on  raw,  waste,  or  thrown  silk ;  on 
cotton-wool  and  sheep's  wool,  unwrought-iron,  hemp,  and 
flax  ;  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  very  much  re- 
duced. Of  the  latter,  the  taxes  on  printed  goods,  on 
candles,  and  on  tiles,  have  been  altogether  removed  ;  and 
those  on  plate  and  flint  glass,  on  malt,  and  on  soap,  have 
been  partially  remitted.  There  are  still  many  similar 
taxes  which  need  revision.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most 
injurious  are  the  heavy  duties  upon  foreign  timber,  which 
we  shall  show  other  reasons  for  condemning,  in  treating  of 
protective  duties ;  but  in  this  place  they  must  be  particularly 
censured,  as  offering  a  serious  obstruction  to  ship-build- 
ing (one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  national  in- 
dustry in  a  maritime  country),  and  to  the  construction  of 
buildings  for  the  convenience  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
The  amended  tariff  of  1842,  which  for  many  reasons  is  a 
most  important  change  in  the  financial  policy  of  this 
country,  has  reduced  the  duty  on  colonial  timber  to  a  rate 
perhaps  unnecessarily  low ;  that  on  foreign  timber,  though 
much  reduced,  is  still  too  high. 

One  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  indirect  taxes  is^ 
that,  when  placed  upon  the  proper  description  of  articles^ 
the  payment  of  them  by  the  consumer  is  optional.  If 
charged  upon  what  may  be  strictly  called  the  necessaries 
of  life,  their  payment  becomes  compulsory,  and  falls  with 
unequal  weight  upon  labour.  Competition  generally 
reduces  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes  to  a 
state  which  allows  them  but  little  if  anything  beyond 
necessaries;  consequently  a  duty  upon  these,  as  it  will 
have  no  effect  in  diminishing  the  competition  of  labour 
and  in  raising  wages,  must  reduce  the  comforts  and  stint 
the  subsistence  of  labouring  men. 

That  class  of  articles  commonly  called  luxuries,  of 
which  the  consumption  is  optional,  is  a  very  fair  subject 
of  taxation.  In  principle  there  is  no  objection  to  such 
taxes :  they  do  not  interfere  with  industry  or  production, 
but  are  paid  out  of  the  incomes  of  the  contributors,  and 
paid  willingly,  and  for  the  most  part  without  undue  pres- 
sure upon  their  means.  But  in  laying  on  taxes  upon  par- 
ticular articles  of  this  description  care  must  be  taken  to 
proportion  the  charge  to  the  value  of  the  article.  Exces- 
sive duties  f^l  in  the  very  object  they  have  in  view,  by 
rendering  the  revenue  less  productive  than  moderate 
duties ;  while  the  causes  of  their  failure  are  injurious  ti 
the  wealth  of  the  country  by  discouraging  consumption, 
and  to  its  morals  by  offering  an  inducement  to  smuggling. 
It  is  only  by  experience  that  the  precise  point  can  be 
found  at  which  the  revenue  is  most  productive,  consistently 
with  an  unchecked  consumption  and  an  absence  of  smug- 
gling; but  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  whenever  a 
tax  adds  very  greatly  to  the  price  of  an  article  of  general 
consumption,  it  puts  it  out  of  the  reach  of  many  who 
are  anxious  to  purchase  it,  and  tempts  smugglers,  by  the 
chance  of  a  large  profit,  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  duty. 
On  the  contrary,  when  a  duty  is  moderate,  it  adds  so  Utile 
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to  the  prioe  of  an  ulicle.  that  it  will  ■rarcel^  affect  its ' 
Miruumpti  m ;  and  thv  profit  arising  from  evauon  of  the 
duty  is  so  small  e^  not  to  cover  the  risk  and  penaltieii  of 
detection.  In  proof  of  theiK  fat'tii  there  hai  been  ample 
■xperience  in  the  taxation  of  this  country,  and  a  few  in- 
■tancea  may  serve  as  instructive  illustrations. 

la  1823  the  excise  duties  upon  Scotch  and  Iiish  spirila 
were  reduced  Trom  5i.  6i/.  to  2f.  per  §:a]lon,  and  the  im- 
mediate effect  produced  upon  the  apparent  consumption  j 
■nd  upon  the  revenue  will  appear  by  the  rolloivint:  state-  | 
ment  for  the  two  years  preceding  and  rollowiug  tlie  re-  i 
duction.  I 

Quantities  of  spirits  made  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
which  paid  duty  for  home  coniiumptiun,  statim;  the  rate  of 
duty  paid,  and  the  net 


Galloai.  lUiB  at  Ihiiy. 

1821      2,(H0.170 


1,122.0! 
1,395.7: 

I,305,0( 


H5t.  Oil.  per  Irisli  1  (  £»12.28« 

gaflon            }  [  797,518 
(   2v.   per    English    1 

1823      3,348,5(»   i  Wine  Gallon  from  }  G34,4G0 

I       lOlh  October      ) 

lH2i      C,G90,313                  Ditto  771,C9U 

1R25      9.a(>2,744                  Ditto  1,0^4,11)1 


18=1  2.^4*.  {^'l^trSS'*}  «27.«=" 
1822      2,Cf70,r)50  Ditto  601. 13C 

1B23      2.23-2.7'2B     2*.fVoml0fhOitobcr  MC.im 

1831  4,3r]03)l  Ditto  rrJil.G24 
18^  5.DHI,rK>0  Ditto  -  G82.848 
In  1826  GJ.  was  added  to  the  duty,  and  again  in  1830  a 

iimilar  addition  was  made,  the  effect  of  which  is  sliown  by 
K  continuation  of  the  statement :  — 

1826  6,B37.408  ]  (  i;i)G4,u09 

1827  8,260,1)10  I   2*.    lOJ.     per  Im-    J   1,122.006 

1828  9JU7.a03  (        peria]  galli 

1829  9,212.223  ] 

1830  9,0M.539  2i.l0d.,3ii..St3t.4d.  1,409,12S 
W31  8.710.672                3*.  4(i.  l,4r>l,580 

1832  8,(i57,7'j(i                  Ditto  1.442.H43 

1833  8,168v'>9C                  Ditto  1,360,760 

Scotland. 

Oilloiu.                     RUeofPutv.  NclBrifDuf. 

1828      3,968,768  {  ^pj^li   ^lon™'  }    ^363,263 

1827  4,752.199                 Ditto  072.441 

1828  S,716.18D  Ditto  809,.'>.'>9 
1820      5,777,280                 Ditto  818.448 

1830  6.007.C3I     St.  lOt?..  3«.,  &  3i.  iil.  969.:B8 

1831  3,7<)O.(W0  3i. -k/.  OSO.Ml 

1832  5.407.097  Ditto  901.182 

1833  5,068.556  Ditto  998,051 
These  tabic*  show  the  effeclH  of  tavation  in  encoumir- 

infrorrcprcwing  umiiRgline,  rather  than  its  influence  upon 
consumption.  Tnkinu  the  case  of  Ireland,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  actual  drinking  of  spirits 
could  have  been  increaxed  more  than  threefold  in  a  tew 
yean.  even  if  there  had  been  no  evidence  of  illicit  distilla- 
tion ;  but  before  the  reduction  of  duty  in  1821,  an  enoi- 
moiu  amount  of  smuggling  luul  been  detected,  and  there 
were  olher  means  of  estimating  llie  extent  of  fi'auds  prac- 
tised upon  the  revenue.  For  instance,  in  ISll,  the  duly 
had  been  only  in.  M.  a  gallon,  and  in  that  year  no  less 
than  e,50O.3til  gallons  had  paid  dutv ;  while,  in  1822. 
when  the  duty  was  5*.  6d.,  only  2.3:».3£r7  gallons  wvre 
brou^  to  charge.  The  revenue  commissioners,  on  whose 
recommendation  the  duty  was  reduced  in  1823.  then  esli- 
tnaled  the  annual  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland  at  ten 
nultions  of  irallons.  and  the  illicit  supply  at  about  seven 
miJliuns.  (Fi/th  Rfport  <•/  Hrrfntie  Commiiswaen,  pp. 
8.  19.) 

In  1827  the  dutie:<  on  Kpirits  made  in  Kneland  weic 
duced  from  I2>.  tirf.  to  7'-  a  zailon.  The  nvenure  c 
lumpiion  for  lliree  years  to  1827  wis  3.(i77,457  i^lli 
and  the  revenue  2,2BlAai/.    In  1829  (onlv  two  yean  alter 
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the  reduction)  the  consumption  was  7.7UU.766  p 
the  revenue  2,695.268/.,  or  413.742/.  more  than 

duty  had  produced.   (PamelJ  •  Financial  R-J'in 
p.  44.) 

It  has  been  a  common  opinion  that  spirits  tXwt 
treated  merely  as  a  source  of  revenue  ;  but  I 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  people,  the  cuit.>i 
them  sliould  be  reprei»ed  by  heavy  duties.  It  h 
ingly  been  tlie  object  of  this  and  of  other  go 
to  hniit  tlie  consumption  of  spirit*,  and  at  the 
to  raise  a  large  revenue  from  it.  The  object  \ 
tionably  a  good  one  if  it  could  be  secured  -.  but 
of  numerout  cxjterinienls  has  proved  that  taxal 
be  conducted  with  reference  to  the  iuimediali 
obtaining  a  revenue  in  the  bett  manner ;  and  tl 
terests  of  a  counfiy  are  promoted  by  foll»»ini 
principles  of  taxation,  mther  than  by  seekini; 
and  by  a  violation  of  those  principlc>,toa<;compi 
which,  if  atlainable,  cnn  only  be  attained  by  utt 
The  si^ial  failure  of  a  measure  in  the  laxl  ccntu 
couraging  the  drinking  of  spirits  i)>  a  strung  c 
the  futility  of  attempting  to  force  a  change  in 
of  the  people  by  a  lax.  In  173G  a  tax  of  aUi 
waa  imposed  upon  all  spirits,  with  very  heav) 
for  evasion  of  the  duty.  The  tax  was  extremely  « 
and  was  evaded  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  Iwi 
less  than  12,(KN)  pcj^ons  were  convicted  uf  otfenc 
the  law.  Indeed  the  mea'-ure  proved  altugt'ther 
and  so  impracticable,  that  it  was  al>aRdoned 
years  of  vexatiuiis  and  unprolitable  trial. 

High  duties  upon  lureiKn  articles  i]n{>orted  into 
arc  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  have  bcei 
nmodeialc  tnxe 
liargeable  with  anotlier. 
and  thereby  restrict  commercial  I'nicrcourse  an 
mand  fur  and  exportation  uf  domestic  produce  or 

The  number  of  gallons  of  brandy  and  geneva 
and  retained  lor  consumption,  on  an  avenge  o( 


18>.  10c/,,  and  on  en  average  for  the  four  sucee 
the  number  of  gallons  entered  fur  home  cMt 
742.000,  and  the  revenue  825.000/.   Thus  a  loa..- 
a  year  was  sustained  by  the  revenue,  tlie  legit 
in  brandy  discouraged,  and  a  rich  premium  okc 
smuggler.     The  present  duty  '\a  \l.  2.*.  6f/.  a  gaU 
the  year  ended  5th  January,  1M2,  only  I.in),^ 
were  entered  for  home  coiiHumption.  the  gross  n 
which  was   1347.461/.,  or  23.U)0/.  leas  than  in  1 
withstanding  the  great  iiu-rcase  of  nealth  and  g 
since  ttiat  time.     Ttial  French  brandy   i>  sro' 
this  country  in  larce  quantities  is  notorious  i  a-n. 
consider  thai  the  duly  is  cstiinaled  at  400  or  560 
on  il.'i  original  price  abroad,  the  inducement  to  i 
so  gieat,  lliat  we  cannot  be  sur|iri>i'd  if  all  the  vi 
our  cuelonis  establishment  is  rendered  inefi'ectua 
so  regular  and  certain  is  the  Hinuireling  trade, 
made  thesubject  of  insurance,  like  olher  coui 
and  it  is  even  said  at  premiums  of  from  lU  1o  >d 
which  bear  no  proportion  lo  the  profits,  if  the 
be  successful. 

The  success  of  moderate  duties  upon  article 
sumption,  in  encouratriue  the  use  of  them,  plai 
within  the  reach  of  a  larger  number  of  person*,  i 
same  lime  augmenlinif  the  revenue,  was  net 
shown  than  in  the  article  of  coffee.  In  1K34  th 
i)riti^^h  planlalion  coffee  was  1».,  upon  Kas'  Iiid 
and  upon  Ibreign  coffee  2».  6?/.  per  lb.  In  1825th 
were  reduced  one-half,  and  tlie  consequence  hash- 
derably  more  than  a  threefold  increase  in  the  ' 
lion,  uliile  the  revenue  has  been  mure  than  diw 
the  three  years  preceding  the  reduction,  the  « 
and  revenue  were  as  follows  :  — 


7.069351  lb*. 

8.454.930 

8.202.943 


I      In  the  three  years   followii 
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Not  RsTeoue. 

£330,570 
399,1)60 
440,^15 


Net  Revonue. 

£921,550 

887,721 


to  all  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  and  a  proportionate 
increase  of  revenue  was  anticipated,  but  not  realized.    The 
net  produce  of  the  customs  and  excise  in  the  year  ending 
January  5tli,  1840,  amounted  to  37,911,506/.     The  esti 
mated  produce  for  the  year  ending  January  5th,  1842,  was 
39,807,081/.,    1,895,575/.  being  expected  from   the  addi- 
tional 5  per  cent.    The  actual  increase  however  was  only 
206,715/.,  or  little  more  than  one-half  per  cent.,  instead  of 
the  5  per  cent,  which  had  been  expected.    This  result 
was  undoubtedly  in  part  caused  by  a  general  stagnation  of 
trade,  and  by  the  consequent  distress  which  prevailed  in 
tliat  year,  but  we  notice  it  because  the  principle  of  an  in- 
discnminate  augmentation  of  existing  taxes,  without  refer- 
ence  to  their  present  amount,  character,  and  circumstances 
is  very  unwise.    We  have  said  that  experience  alone  can 
show  the  precise  rate  of  a  particular  tax  which  will  not 
affect  consumption  and  will  at  the  same  time  discourage 
smuggling.     It  must  be  presumed  that  existing  rates  have 
been  iixed  in  order  to  secure  these  results,  and  that  thet 
are  justified  by  experience.    To  add  to  them  therefore,  not 
because  they  are  msufficient  for  their  immediate  object, 
but  because  a  general  addition  to  the  revenue  is  needed, 
is  to  neglect  experience  and  to  disturb  the  proper  rela- 
tions between  tlie  amount  of  tax  and  the  value  of  parti- 
cular articles.    During  the  last  century  it  was  a  common 
financial  course  to  add  a  general  per  centage  of  increase 
upon  all  the  customs  duties  whenever  the  revenue  was 
found  \u  be  insufficient  for  immediate  purposes.    To  this 
unwise  policy   must  be   attributed  many  of  the  strange 
anomalies  wh.ich  up  to  this  time  have  existed  in  the  British 
tariff.     Any  recurrence  to  so  unscientific  a  mode  of  taxa- 
tion should  be  avoided.    The  tax  upon  each  article  ought 
to  be  adjusted  by  itself  upon  sound  principles,  and  then 
should  not  be  changed  merely  to  save  the  trouble  or  to  avoid 
the  unpopularity  of  selecting  particular  articles  for  in- 
creased taxation  or  of  inventing  new  burthens. 

Protective^  Discrnninatirjgy  and  Prohibitoi-y  Duties, 

Tlie  legitimate  object  of  taxation  is  that  of  obtaining  a 
revenue  in  the  least  injurious  manner  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community ;  but  this  object  has  constantly  been  over- 
looked for  the  sake  of  ends  not  fairly  to  be  accomplished 
by  taxation.     It  is  natural  for  a  legislature  to  encteavour 
by  every  means  in  its  power  to  encourage  agiiculture, 
trade,  and  manufactures ;    and  it  would  be  culpable  to 
neglect  any  proper  means  of  encouragement,  which  are 
not  only  beneficial  to  particular  interests,  but  add  to  the 
general  prosperity.     Unfortunately  however  the  zeal  of 
most  legislatures  upon  this  point  has  been  misduected. 
They  have  seized  upon  taxation  as  the  instrument  of  pro 
tection  and  encouragement ;  and,  using  it  as  such,  have 
injured  the  great  mass  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  ulti- 
mately have  failed  in  promoting  the  very  interests  they 
had  intended  to  serve.    All  that  we  can  nope  in  this  and 
u  great  as  to  require  an  extraordinary  atldition  to  the  |  other  European  countries  is  a  gradual  adoption  of  sound 
axnouutof  consumption,  before  the  sacrifice  made    principles,  and  the  correction,  at  some  distant  period,  of 
evenue  can  be  redeemed.     But  where  the  article    the  mistakes  which  have  been  acted  upon  for  centuries; 
ich  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  a  tax  is  already  in  uni-    but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  new  countries  of  the 
request,  and  the  supply  immediate  and  abundant,    world,  where  systems  of  revenue  are  not  yet  established, 
re  the  tax  is  so  heavy  as  to  restrain  consumption,    or  are  growing  up  with  the  progress  of  society,  none  of 
loss  need  be  ai)prehended  from  a  remission  of   the  erroi-s  of  the  Old  World  will  be  suffered  to  have  a 
»     ;  tax,  and  a  very  speedy  increase  of  revenue  ma\'  j  beginning.     If  once  the  system  of  protection  has  existed, 
►ed.    Sugar  is  an  article  of  this  description.     It  i  severe  injuries  and  even  injustice  are  inflicted  whenever 
v%.         a  necessary  of  life   as  well   as   a   favourite  f  an  attempt  is  made  to  undo  the  mischief  which  has  been 
f.    mere  aie  scarcely  any  limits  to  the  supply  that  I  done.     Reason  and  experience  unite  in  teaching  the  im- 
oe raised,  and  the  present  duties  add  materially  to  i  policy  of  protective  taxes;   and,  in  our  own  country,  it  is 
t  and  check  consumption.    As  a  proof  of  the  sud-    now  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  nothing  but  the  ex- 
•  with  which  the  consumption   of  foreign  sugar    tieme  difficulty  of  withdrawing  the  protection  which  has 
be  expected  to  increase  if  the  excessive  duty  were    been  given  obstructs  legislation  upon  sound  principles. 
,  we  may  refer  to  the  effects  of  equalizing  the        The  object  of  a  protective  duty  is  to  raise  artificially 

in  183C.     In  that    the  price  of  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  one  country 

as  compared  with  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  another. 
A  heavy  tax  easily  eirects  this  object,  and  thus  prevents 
competition  on  the  part  of  that  country  whose  coimnodities 
are  taxed,  and  establishes  a  monopoly  in  the  supply  of  those 
commodities  in  favour  of  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  the 
tax  was  improved.  The  revenue,  the  avowed  object  of  a 
tax,  so  far  from  being  improved,  is  here  actually  sacrificed 
by  the  exclusion  of  merchandise,  which  at  moderate  duties 
would  fill  th.e  coffers  of  the  state.  The  state  clearly  is  • 
loser ;  the  foreigner,  whose  goods  are  denied  a  market,  is 
a  loser.  Who  tlien  gains  by  these  losses  ?  Not  the  con- 
sumer ;    for  the  more  abundant  the  supply,  the  better  and 


QaanUties  cleared 
for  Consumption. 

1826  .   13,203,323  lbs. 

1827  .   15,506,376 

1828  .   17,127,633 

the  consumption  has  since  been  rapidly  increasing, 
1  the  last  two  years  the  consumption  and  revenue 
ppear:— 

Quantities  cleared 
for  CouM^mption. 

1840        .       28,708,033  lbs. 
lail         .       28,420,980 

slight  falling  off  in  the  last  yeai*  may  be  accounted 

the  general  depression  of  trade,  and  perhaps  in  some 

also  by  the  addition  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  customs 

,  which  was  then  in  operation. 

;835  coffee,  the  produce  of  British  possessions  in 

was  admitted  at  the  same  duty  as  plantation  coffee, 

{.  per  lb.,  and  the  effect  of  the  reduction,  in  encou- 

f  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  India  and  the  consump- 

f  the  berry  in  this  country,  has  already  been  very 

and  perhaps  the  coffee  trade  of  the  East  may  as  yet 

laidcred  in  its  infancy.    In  1834,  the  year  before  the 

ion,  8,875,961  lbs.   were   imported    from   the   East 

f'rtmpany  8  territories  and  Ceylon ;   and  in  1840, 

Jibs.,  or  nearly  double.    The  new  customs  taiiff 

I  uirther  reduction  of  duty.   That  on  foreign  coffee 
future  to  be  8a?.  a  lb.,  and  on  coffee  the  pro- 
(w  British  possessions  only  4d.    An  increased  con- 
ion  will  doubtless  be  the  effect  of  this  measure,  and 
itely  the  revenue  will  be  improved. 

reductions  of  existing  duties  are  proved  by  these 
■.  to  increase  the  revenue  ;  but  whether  the  effect 
!m  oe  immediate  or  deferred  must  depend  upon  a 
V  of  circumstances.     If  the  reduction  puts  an  end  to 

B  smuggling,  the  revenue  will  dcnve  immediate 

as  both  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  the  article 

y  exist,  and  the  reduced  tax,  without  affecting  pro- 

m  or  consumption,  acts  as  a  police  regulation,  and 

«  protects  the  revenue  from  fraud.    But  where  there 

€  or  no  smuggling,  and  the  revenue  can  only  be  in- 

id  by  means  of  additional  consumjition,  the  effect  of 

ed  auties  may  be  deferred  and  even  remote.    Tlie 

/hsLve  to  be  produced  ;  capital,  skill,  labour,  and 

6e  required  to  provide  it  in  sufficient  quantities 

C4  uie  growing  demands  of  the  consumer ;  and  even 

I  the  supply  become  abundant,  the  habits  and  tastes 

)eople  cannot  be  changed  on  a  sudden.     The  liigh 

an  article  may  have  placed  it  out  of  their  reach, 

lie  meanwhile  they  may  have  become  attached  to 
mite  substitute,  or  may  be  slow  to  spend  their  money 
I  commodity  which  they  have  learned  to  do  without, 
and  other  causes  may  defer  for  a  considerable  time 
a  increase  of  consumption  as  would  make  up  for  the 

rate  of  tax,  especially  when  the  reduction  has 


oa  East  and  West  India  sugars 
le  duty  on  East  India  sugar  was  reduced  from  32s. 
L  to  24dr.  In  1835  the  quantity  imported  had  been 
Icwts. ;  and  in  1837,  one  year  only  after  the  change, 
had  increased  to  302,945  cwts. ;  in  1838,^  to 
•cwts. ;  and  in  1839,  to  587,142  cwts.  As  the  tax 
linibhed  only  by  one-fourth,  and  the  consumption 

diately  more  than  doubled,  the  revenue  at  once 
i;unsideiably  by  the  leduction  of  duty. 
rent  financial  experiment  will  serve  to  show  how 
I  increased  revenue  ca:i  b'j  depended  upon  as  the 

an  augmentation  of  taxes  upon  articles  of  con- 
Iii  1840  an  addition  of  5  per  cent,  was  made 
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cneaper  will  he  find  the  market ;   but  the  seller,  who  is 
enubled  to  obtain  a  hiirh  price  for  his  wares  because  he 
has  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  ol'them,  is  the  only  party  who 
gains.  The  community  at  larpje  sufter  doubly:  first,  by  having: 
to  buy  dear  iiibtead  of  cheap  goods,  or  l)y  beintr  denied 
the  use  of  them  altogether ;  and  secondly,  by  being  obliged 
to  pay  other  taxes  which  would  not  have  been  required, 
if  the  very  articles  which  would  have  made  ineir  purchases 
cheaper  had  been  charged  with  a  moderate  impost.     Even 
the  sellers,  for  whom  all  these  sacrifices  are  made,  do  not 
derive  the  benefit  which  might  be   expected.      In  the 
goods  wtiich  they  sell  themselves,  indeed,  they  are  trainers ; 
but  in  purchasing  of  other  monopolists   they  lose  by  an 
artificially  high  price,  like  the  rest  of  the  community.     It 
constantly  happens,  too,  that  although  the  prices  at  which 
they  sell  are  lugh,  their  profits  are  reduced,  by  the  com- 
petition of  others  selling  the  same  articles,  to  the  general 
level  of  profits  throuechout  the  countiy.    AVhen  this  is  the 
case,  all   parties,  without  exception,  are  losers  — the  state, 
the  community,  and  the  monopolists.     The  general  injury 
done  to  ti-ade  by  the  protective  system  is  too  extensive  a 
question  to  enter  upon,  but  it  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
*  lleport  of  the  CJommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
Import  Duties*  in  1H40. 

Protection  may  be  accomplished  by  actual  prohibition 
of  the  import  of  particular  articles,  by  exorbitant  duties 
which  amount  to  prohibition,  or  by  such  duties  only  as 
give  the  home  producer  an  advantage.  Duties  may  also 
disc^riminate  between  the  produce  of  different  count lies, 
and  give  the  pi*eference  to  some,  to  the  injur}-  and  ex- 
clusion of  othei-s. 

In  this  countiy  all  these  modes  of  i)rotection  have  been 
resorted  to.  For  the  protection  of  agriculture,  foreign 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  other  pro- 
visions have  been  entirely  prohibited.  High  duties  have 
been  placed  upon  the  importation  of  corn  on  a  slidinc:- 
scale,  so  devised  as  to  exclude  it  entirely,  except  in  times 
of  scarcity  ;  and  more  moderate  duties  are  payable  upon 
vaiiousailiclesof  agiicultural  produce.  The  prohilntions 
ho»ve>er  have  lecentlv  been  removed,  and  moderate  import 
duties  substituted.  The  corn-laws,  though  the  slidma:- 
scale  is  still  adhered  to,  have  been  consideiahly  modified, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  will  liereafler  admit  a  larjrer  amount  of 
foreign  giain,  and  enrich  the  revenue.  The  piinciple  of  a 
sliding-scale,  ve  would  here  obser\e,  apart  from  its  ge- 
neral policy,  is  \^ery  injurious  to  the  revenue.  When  the 
hii^h  part  of  the  scale  is  in  operation,  it  acts  as  a  prohibi- 
tion ;  and  when  the  lower  duties  only  are  payable,  they 
are  comparatively  unproductive.  The  loss  sustained  by 
the  consumer  on  account  of  the  i)rotective  duties  on  corn 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  12,000,CKK)/.  to 
50,(K)0,(KK)/.  a  year ;  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  money 
invested  in  the  purchase*  of  land  produces  a  very  low  rate 
of  interest,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent.,  and  that  persons 
en8:Rs:ed  in  aufiiculture,  lor  whom  the  protection  is  main- 
tained, have  been  continually  complaining  to  parliament 
of  th.Mr  distiess. 

Upon  vaiious  ai tides  of  m.anufacture  there  have  been 
piolnbitory  and  hiirhly  juotective  duties.  In  1825  the 
foimcr  were  removed:  and  the  latter  have,  in  the  pres4*nt 
n^oMon  of  parliament  ^,  1842'.,  been  so  modified  as  to  be  very 
fair  tavch  for  the  purpases  of  re\enue. 

Duties  aie  called  discriminating  when  they  are  not 
le\icd  etjually  upon  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  dif- 
feient  countries.  The  object  of  them  is  to  ijive  an  ailvun- 
'n""e  to  the  country  on  wlu)>e  commodities  tlie  tax  is 
liirhtest,  as  compared  with  othci-s.  To  obtain  svieh  a  pre- 
ference has  been  the  object  of  various  negociations  and 
commercial  tn'aties  between  different  .•itates,  as  it  opens 
extensive  maikets  to  the  industry  of  the  favoured  nation. 
By  the  present  commercial  jK)licy  of  Euijiand,  the  principle 
of  ilihcrimination  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  colonies  against  the  competition  of  forei^rn 
countries.  As  re^rds  each  other,  all  foreign  countiies 
enjoy  equal  commercial  advanta^^es  in  their  intercourse 
with  England.  Our  colonial  j)olicy  is  ^o  wide  a  question, 
involvim:  political  and  commercial  considerations  of  hii^h 
importance,  that  we  can  only  tt)uch  upon  it.  It  may  be 
cuntended  that  colonies  should  form  an  int corral  part  of 
the  mother  country,  and  that  the  commeriial  intcicoui-se 
between  the  sevcial  parts  of  the  l)riti>h  empire  oui^ht  to 
oe  viewed  as  a\ast  coiU»tinir-trade.  If  this  principle  were 
acted  upon,  it  would  certainly  present  a  grand  fiscal  union 
worthy  of  adiuiration ;  but  the  existing  system  does  not 


partake  in  any  degree  of  the  character  of  i 
trade.  To  put  it  upon  such  a  tbotmir.  the 
colonial  produce  imported  into  the  I'nited  Kinj; 
be  little  more  than  nominal,  and  wesliould  rel; 
ductive  imix)sts  upon  foreign  jiroduce  lor  oi 
Our  practice  is  the  revei-se  of  this.  Where  ou 
criminate,  we  derive  our  revenue  from  the  co 
duce  ;  and  we  either  exclude  foreign  j)rotluce  al 
limit  its  introduction  bO  much  as  to  pre\ent  it 
tributing  materially  to  the  re^'cnue.  The  uli 
duties  upon  the  foreign  produce,  which  wu'.'.ld 
competition  with  the  colonics,  is  not  re\en;ie, 
sion,  for  the  sake  of  creatim;  a  monoiM)]y  in  l;i 
latter.  This  system  we  have  already  cu'idi- 
when  established  for  the  protection  of  tiade  » 
ture  in  the  mother  countr}' ;  and  u\)oi\  fis  al  c 
equally  indefensible  when  applied  to  tlie  c«. 
quite  as  injurious  to  the  community.  There  ar 
articles  of  consumption,  viz.,  sugar  and  tii 
which  the  discriminating:  duties  desirve  e-Npe* 
Sugar  imported  from  the  colonies  psi}s  a  di;t\ 
cwt. ;  from  foreisrn  countries  Vy^U,  T\u'  <ii-j : 
so  great,  that  foreiicu  suirar  is  com]>aiatr.eI 
from  the  consumi)tion  of  our  people.  \.  ho  aji 
rely  upon  the  colonies  for  the  sup])ly  of  that 
article.  The  population  of  the  couutiy  Im^ 
erea.*ied,  and  with  it  the  demand  for  inoNt  artu 
sumption.  It  is  ]5ainlul  to  sec  the  supp\\  t 
forcibly  restrained  by  our  commercial  poiii.)  tl 
sumption  has  not  increased  for  ten  yi-ai-. 
3,7Hl,()llcwts.  were  retained  for  home  cor.-M::i 
in  1S4()  only  3,r)'J4,a32c\\ts.  So  inade.il;;l^ 
colonies  alone  been  to  supply  our  wants.  tli;tt  *.\ 
have  actually  been  dimimshniic.  In  1K{1  tin) 
exported  to  the  United  Kinir»lom  4,Hi3,Hi(K' 
succeodinu:  year  has  thvir  expi'it  biM-u  m>  irn; 
18-10  it  had 'sunk  s<^  low  as  2,21 1.7<J1  c\%t>.  1 
peiiiHi  the  consumption  of  coffee,  ei./ua,  a::d  ti 
sideiably  increased,  and  the  i>e«>])le  uiii>t  the 
suflered  a  seriou'i  jirivation  on  acvoiirit  oi  ihr  1 
ply  of  sutriir.  The  connnunity  is  plain  y  a  U 
colonial  monopoly;  and  tlie  laiiinu:  otf  fi  the 
the  West  Indies,  I'n  sj)ite  of  an  iiu  rv::'i!:i:  der 
is  not  the  only  proof  that  they  ha\e  n«::  iraiiic 
their  )>rotection:  meanv.hile  the  r<\tnue  has 
culable  sums  by  the  exeluM.>:i  ol  loreitrn  >••■ 
with  nuxlerate  duties,  might  be  importid  a'  a  I 
unlimited  (piantities. 

The  discriminating;  duties  upon  timber  hivr 
lijirly  injurious  to  this  country,  ;.i:d  it  i?.  r\»ri-mt 
whether  they  have  conl'eired  auy  beuitit  uji) 
nies.     Tliev  have  acted  a>  a  hour/v  i-.i  4.">..  1 
favour  of  timber  the  iriowth  oi   Hiiti-^h  po^-« 
have  obliged  the  consumer  either  to  pay  a   tai 
cent.  I'not  for  purj»oses  of  leveiuJe,  l»u*  i.^j  the  f 
other  interests',  or  to  use  an  inirrior  aitivle.  Ic; 
his  uses,  and  cheaper  only  by  iea.-(»:i  oi  Mie  d\V 
sive  charges  are,  hapjiily.'  al)i»ut  t«)  t:t\e  etfe^t, 
in  some  measure,    e(|uah/.e  tlie  dutivs  upwu    : 
colonial  timber.      Ou  th»*    lOth   ().u»l<r,   \<l. 
upon  foreiirn  timber  will  h.e  revluced  Ijoni  ."m*. 
30v.,  and  <m  the  lOth  Octoher,  1S43.  to  S>-.    1 
colonial  timbtr  is,  at  the  same  tir.i*  ,  ti»  be  r» 
lOv.  to  Iv.     Kventually  therelore  the  (h>prv  j  ii* 
only  24*.  the  load,  instead  oi  i'ys. 

Ex}iort  DuUi's. 

We  have  hitherto  sj)oken  of  taxes  upr*n 
ties  only  as  are  consumed  by  the  s'ili«*(  ts 
whose  benefit  theyaic  imptised,  ar.d  v. hicli  :..i 
duced   within    the  country  or  inij)ortevl    i::N>  i 
levied  upon  eroods  exported  to  loieiirn  et .:.'.'.•. 
mately  paid  by  the  foieiirn  coii>umer,  aid  tli- 
effect  of  malvinir  the  stibjeet  i>i  imic  state  i  r.i.  •!. 
of  another.      However  doirahle  this  m.sv  r.i'i 
state,    whose    treasury    is   enriched    at    iln'    » 
foreigners,  the  expediency  of  such  u'iUe>w:li  i!- 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  great  iiicet)  i^  i-  .'- 
reunilation  of  them.     If  a  country  jh»>m^-*-  ^* 
some  produce  or  manufacture  much  in  reip:t>t  a! 
for  the  production  of  wliieh  it   ha>  |H*eu!iar  au- 
moderate  export   duty   may  be   siiy  de^ir.ii '•■ 
manner    HusMa,    which    Iuls   :dmo.«t    a   nitrii>j>e 
supply  of  tallow  to  tlie  rest  of  Europe,  derives  t 
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able  revenue  from  an  export  duty  upon  that  article.  Upon 
the  same  principle  a  duty  upon  machinery  exported  from 
Great  Britain  would  have  been  politic.  British  machinists 
far  excelled  all  others  in  skill  and  ing^enuity,  and  foreip^n 
manufacturers  were  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  U)r 
their  machinery.  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition,  large 
quantities  have  been  smuggled  abroad  at  an  enormous 
eoat,  but  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  evasion  have  been 
io  great  that  foreigners  have  latterly  almost  confined  their 
purchases,  in  this  country,  to  models  and  drawing  and 
nave  made  the  machinery  themselves,  with  the  assistance 
of  British  artizans,  whom  they  have  enticed  abroad  by  ex- 
travagant wages.  {Reports  of  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Artisans  and  Machinert/y  in  1824  and  1825, 
and  On  the  Exportation  of  Machinery,  1841.)  If,  instead 
of  prohibiting  the  export,  a  duty  of  7^  or  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  had  been  imposed,  foreign  manufacturers  would 
have  paid  much  less  for  the  machinery  purchased  by  them 
in  England  than  they  could  have  had  it  made  for  abroad  ; 
there  would  have  been  a  large  export  trade  from  this 
country,  and  a  considerable  revenue.  The  partial  relaxa- 
tion of  the  prohibitory  law  in  1825,  by  granting  licences 
to  export  certain  kinds  of  machinery,  has  shown  the  extent 
to  which  the  trade  might  have  be6n  carried  under  a  more 
liberal  jpolicy.  The  official  value  of  machinery  exported 
nnder  licence  in  1840  was  593,064/.,  in  addition  to  various 
tools  allowed  by  law  to  be  exported,  of  which  no  account 
WBs  taken.    (Sess.  Papery  1841,  No.  201,  p.  2.57.) 

On  the  same  grounds  a  moderate  duty  on  the  export  of 
coal,  being  a  product  peculiarly  abundant  and  of  good 
quality  in  tliis  country,  is  a  legitimate  tax,  which  would  be 
paid  by  the  foreigner,  and,  if  sufficiently  moderate,  would 
not  be  injurious  to  the  coal  trade. 

But  while  moderate  export  duties  u])on  articles  of  which 
a  country  has  almost  the  exclusive  supply  may  be  advis- 
able, heavy  duties  will  check  the  demand  abroad  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  have  been  shown  to  affect  the  con- 
sumption of  commodities  at  home.  In  the  same  manner 
also  they  are  injurious  to  trade  and  unprofitable  to  the 
revenue. 

All  duties  whatever  should  be  avoided  upon  the  export 
of  produce  or  manufactures  which  may  be  also  sent  from 
other  countries  to  the  same  markets.  They  would  discourage 
trade  and  offer  a  premium  to  foreign  competition. 

Although  the  temptation  is  great  to  shift  taxes  from  one 
country  to  another  by  means  of  export  duties,  this  tempta- 
tion is  equally  great  in  all  countries ;    and  if  their  several 
governments  should   be  actuated  by  the  desire  to  make 
foreigners  contribute  to  their  revenue,  their  opportunities 
for  carrying  out  such  a  system  would  probably  be  equal, 
and  thus  retaliations  might  be  made   upon  each  other, 
which,  after  all,   would    neutralize  their  efforts  to  tax 
foreigners,  and  leave  them  in  the  same  position  as  if  they 
had  been  contented  to  tax  none  but  their  own  subjects. 
In  this  power  of  retaliation  lies  the  antidote  to  the  evil  of 
one  state  being  forced  to  bear  the  burthens  of  another  as 
well  as  its  own.     Every  state  would  naturally  resist  such 
in  imposition  upon  its  subjects,  and  export  duties  can 
therefore  only  be  safely  resorted  to  in  such  peculiar  cases 
IS  we  have  noticed,  where  foreigners  are  willing  to  pay  an 
increased  price   for  commodities  which  they  must  have, 
and  which  they  cannot  obtain  so  good  or  so  cheap  from 
any  other  place. 

[Customs;  Excise;  Land  Tax;  Post-Office;  Stamps; 
Taxes;  Tithes  :  Warehousing  System.] 

TAXA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
class  Gymnospermae  : — ^This  order  possesses  the  following 
essential  characters.  The  flowers  are  monoecious  or 
dioecious,  and  are  naked,  or  solitary  surrounded  by  im- 
bricated bracts,  or  in  spikes  surrounded  by  bracts.  The 
nude  flowers  have  no  calyx,  and  several  stamens,  mostly 
united  at  the  base,  \vith  the  anthers  either  combined  or 
distinct.  The  female  flowers  are  solitary  and  naked ;  the 
ovules  are  naked,  with  the  foramen  at  the  apex.  The 
wwis  are  hard,  and  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  succu- 
lent, coloured,  cup-shaped  pericarp :  they  possess  fleshy 
•Ibumen,  and  a  straight  dicotyledonous  embryo.  The 
{lants  of  this  order  are  trees  or  shrubs,  having  a  woody 
lissue  marked  with  circular  disks,  with  evergreen  ancl 
mostly  narrow,  rigid,  entire,  and  veinless  leaves. 

This  order  is  very  characteristic  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs,  in  the  absence  of  any  regularly  formed  ovarv, 
U)d  the  consequent  exposed  or  naked  state  of  the  ovule 


and  seeds.  In  this  respect  it  offers  a  lower  state  of  organ- 
ization than  the  Coniferae,  or  Pine  tribe,  the  ovules  of 
which  have  a  kind  of  protection  in  the  hardened  scale- 
like bracts  which  constitute  the  cones  of  that  order. 
The  foliage  also  of  Taxaceae  differs  from  ConifersB,  in  their 
possessing  a  ^eater  tendency  to  expand  and  form  veins 
within  their  tissue.  In  the  few  species  of  Taxacese  that 
possess  veins,  they  are  not  straight  and  parallel,  as  in  £n- 
dogens,  but  are  forked  and  of  a  uniform  thickness,  similar 
to  those  possessed  by  the  higher  forms  of  Cryptogamia,  as 
the  Ferns. 

This  order  consists  of  plants  that  are  but  thinly  dis- 
tributed on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  are  mostly 
natives  of  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  order  yields  trees  which  are  valued  for 
their  timber,  and,  like  Coniferae,  possess  resinous  proper- 
ties. The  branches  of  the  Dacrydium  taxifolium  are 
used  in  New  Zealand  for  making  spruce-beer.  [Taxus  ; 
Salisburia.] 

TAXATIO  ECCLESIA'STICA,  signifies  the  assessment 
and  levy  of  taxes  upon  the  property  of  the  church  and  of 
the  clergy.  The  pope  once  claimed  m  all  countries  the  first 
year's  wnole  profits  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  annual 
profits  of  every  ecclesiastical  benence.  These  were  called 
'  First-Fruits  and  Tenths '  [FiRST-Faurrs ;  Tenths],  and 
were,  for  the  most  part,  paid  willingly  by  the  clergy  to  their 
ecclesiastical  superior.  The  popes  founded  their  claim  upon 
scriptural  precepts  and  practice.  They  referred  to  Abra- 
ham, a  priest,  paying  tithes  to  Melchizedeck,  the  high 
priest  {Gen.y  xiv.  20 ;  and  Hebr.y  vii.  4) ;  and  to  the 
Levites,  in  the  Mosaic  law,  paying  the  second  tithes,  that 
is,  the  tithes  of  their  tithes,  to  the  priest :  *  Thus  shdl  you 
offer  an  heave-offering  unto  the  Lord  of  all  your  titnes 
which  ye  receive  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  ye  shaJl 
give  thereof  the  Lord's  heave-offering  to  Aaron  the  priest/ 
{Numb.y  xviii.  28 ;  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  22C.) 

The  pope  had  his  collectors  in  every  diocese,  who  some- 
times by  bills  of  exchange,  but  generally  in  specie,  yearly 
returned  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  of  the  clergy  to  Rome. 

But  while  the  clergy  were  thus  liable  to  taxation  by 
their  ecclesiastical  head,  it  was  maintained  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  that  their  property  enjoyea  com- 
plete immunity  against  all  claims  of  temporal  powers,  being 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  God,  the  support  and  dignity 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  for  works  of  charity.  Upon 
this  point  frequent  contests  very  naturally  arose,  and  the 
vast  possessions  of  the  church  tempted  the  pope  and  tem- 
poral princes  by  various  modes  to  exact  contributions 
from  tne  clergy.  The  means  resorted  to  by  these  respective 
powers  to  raise  a  revenue  from  the  clergy,  and  the  laws 
and  customs  that  prevailed  upon  the  matter,  may  be  con- 
veniently stated  by  dividing  tne  subject  into — 

1.  Taxation  of  the  church  or  clergy  by  the  pope  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes. 

2.  By  temporal  princes  for  the  service  of  the  state. 

1.  Tne  pope  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  regular 
contributions  of  the  clergy,  but  continually  applied  to 
them  for  extraordinary  funds  for  special  purposes.  In 
1199  Pope  Innocent  III.  issued  a  bull  commanding  the 
prelates  and  clergy  of  the  Christian  church  to  pay  the 
40th  part  of  all  their  revenues  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
crusade.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  to 
impose  a  tax  on  the  clergy  of  all  nations  by  the  authorit} 
of  the  pope  as  head  of  the  church.  To  enumerate  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  instances  in  which  the  pope  aller- 
wards  exacted  taxes  from  the  clergy  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  would  occupy  much  space ;  but  a  few 
examples  from  English  history  may  be  collected. 

In  1225  the  pope  entertained  a  project  by  which  the  re- 
venues of  two  prebends  in  every  cathedral,  and  the  portion 
of  two  monks  m  every  monastery,  in  all  the  countries  in 
communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  were  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  pope  for  the  better  support  of  his  dignity. 
When  this  project  was  laid  before  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land in  1226,  they  evaded  a  direct  answer  to  the  papal 
legate,  by  alleging  '  that  this  affair  concerned  all  Christen- 
dom ;  and  that  they  would  conform  to  the  resolutions  of 
other  Christian  countries.'  (Wilkin's  Concilia^  vol.  i.,  p. 
620.) 

Two  years  aften^ards  the  king:  of  England,  Henry  III,, 
in  order  to  induce  the  pope  to  interfere  in  a  dispute  con* 
ceming  the  appointment  of  an  archbishop  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  recently  vacant  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Lang- 
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ton,  promised  him  a  tenth  of  the  moveables  not  only  of 
the  clertry,  hi»t  of  tlie  liiity.  In  this  proceedinj?  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  twofold  pet-uliiinty.  First,  a  teiii- 
poral  prince  i)tte«?d  llic  pope  ii  contribution  iVcm  his 
clcrcT)'*  which  commonly  oriijinatcd  with  the  i)ope ;  and 
secon'dly,  a  tax  was  to  be  levied  npon  the  laity  not  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  but  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreicjn 
ceclesiJistic.  The  stnini^enos  of  the  circumstances  how- 
ever did  not  prevent  the  pope  from  takintj  immediate 
Bilvantaee  of  the  kinir's  offer,  and  he  acconlinKly  sent  a 
legate  into  Kntrland  to  collect  the  tenths.  His  demand 
met  with  some  oppo>1tion.  indeed,  chiefly  from  the  barons, 
but  the  pope  and  the  kinjr  toirether  were  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted.  The  leirate,  to  sliorten  the  work  of  collection, 
obliired  the  bishops  to  pay  the  tax  for  their  inferior  clertry ; 
and  when  any  of  them  complained  that  they  had  no  ready 
money,  he  introduced  them  to  certain  Italian  usurers  whom 
he  had  broucrht  with  him  for  that  purpose,  who  lent  them 
the  sums  demanded  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest. 
(Matthew  Paris,  p.  1^2.) 

In  the  same  reitrn  the  pope*s  legates  were  constantly 
demandins:  i)resents  from  the   bi>hops,  monasteries,  and 
clercry*  and  convenina:  assemblies  of  tlie  church  with  no 
other  object  than  to  extort   money.      Their  proceedinirs 
created  such  disi::ust  that  the  irrcat  barons  sent  orders  to 
the  wai-dens  of  tlie  stajwils  to  stop  all  pei-sons  brinpntr 
any  bulls  or  mand:ites  from  Rome,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  drivimj  the  letrate  himself  out  of  the  kins:dom.  \.  Matthew 
Paris,  p.  051).)    Little  2:0ml  however  was  etiected  by  these 
measurt»s.  for  we  find  that  in  1216  the  nope  demanded  the 
half  of  all  the  Roods  of  the  non-resident  ch-ury  and  the 
thii-d  of  those  who  resided.     ;ibid.,  71W.)     The  resistance 
met  with  in  this  case  deterre<l  the  pope  from  eiiforcuii: 
his  demand ;    but  the  sums  which  he  continued  to  dniw 
fit)m  the  clergy  at  that  time  appear  to  have  been  enor- 
mous, and  the  histories  of  that  period  are  full  of  com- 
plaints and   remonstnmces  ajrainst  papal  exactions.    An 
act   was  passed  by   the    parliament  in   1.107   (Stiituin  nf 
Ctwiish^  \^i  Kdward  I.\  to  restrain,  in  some  measure,  the 
exactions  of  the  see  of  Rome,  but  apparently  with  little 
pood   results  ;  lor  seventy  years  ailerwards  we  find  the 
Conmions   in    pariiament  still  protesting  against  the  ex- 
toi-tions  of  the  pope.  In  their  remonstrance  to  the  kintr 
upon  that  cfrievance  they  asserted,  *  that  the  taxes  paid  to 
the  pope  yearly,  out  of  England,  amounted  to  five  times 
as  much  as  the* taxes  paid  to  the  kniij.'   (^Cotton's  Abrul^- 
mt'ut.  p.  12s.) 

Althouufh  complaints  continued  lonu:  after  this  period, 
no  measures  were  eftectual  in  limitim;  the  demands  of  the 
court  of  Rome  imtil  the  pope's  authority  was  altogether 
8U])pre-sed  in  England  at  the  Reformation  in  the  reiipi  of 
lieiuv  Vlll. 

2.  Ylie  immunities  claimed  by  the  church  were  not 
eftectual  in  protectini;  its  reveiuies  fmm  beinir  laid  under 
rontiibution  for  the  service  of  the  state.     The  kini^s  of 

Eniriand,  sometimes  by  the  pope's  authority,  st)metimes  by  |  of  princes  from  the  clcriry,  Poj)e  Ho:iiiai  c  \ill.  i.^Mii-d  a 
forced  or  voluntary  coinpliance  on  the  part  of  the  chinch,  !  bull  in  12;i(I,  whieh,  after  stutiui:  that  lenn.uial  piiucn 
and  sometimes  by  their  own  direct  power,  obtained  large  "^^      1    1  :x     .-     .  ^    .-     ^  .    ,    . 

sums  from  the  clerjry. 

William  the  (.'oncpieror  fomid  the  rhurch  very  wealthy, 
d    subjected  it  to    nuich  sjujliation.        Mattficw  Pans. 


years.  This  grant  made  a  valuation  or  taxation  of  I'c 
benefices  necessary,  which  wa.'*  accord iiis?iy  undi-rtak?"!  la 
the  following  year,  and  is  sometimes  c-allfj  tb«r  •  N-  t-as  ■* 
TaxiitiiMi,*  ancf  sometimes  *  Pope  Innocent**  Vj.Iof'  T"*.- 
same  prince,  with  the  pope's  concurrence,  extort t-.l  ".*..-c 
sums  from  the  clerjry  in  125i5  to  carry  on  l.i-  v.  ar-»  i*/: 
Sicily.  Rills  amountine:  on  the  whole  to  l.Vi..l40  ir.uk> 
were  di-awn  upon  all  the  bishoiK.  abl>ots.  and  prirtipA.' 
clerj^ymen  of  the  kini;dom  by  Walleran.  bi>h'>p  uf  Ht.-r- 
ford,  who  resided  at  Rome  as  an  a^ent  fur  tlic  i hurtli  *A 
England  :  these  bills  were  made  over  to  Italian  mi.'ri-liar.t«. 
who,  it  was  preteiided,  had  alrea<ly  advanced  the  munrj 
for  tlie  Sicilian  war.  All  rCAUtance  on  the  jiart  of  tht 
ctiurch  to  these  unjust  demands  of  Ihi-ir  (>v\n  a;.ir.t-ii. 
superior  was  unavailing,  and  alter  much  remonatrrini-e  aitd 
oi)position  the  money  was  paid.  (.Matthew  Pari».  pp. 
U15-(jl0.) 

In  1288  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  panted  the  tenths  to  Ki".( 
Edward  I.  for  six  yeai-s,  towards  defravint?  the  ex|)ense*u( 
an  expedition  to  the  Holy  I^nd  ;  and  in  4)rder  to  cuilect 
them  at  their  full  value,  a  taxation  by  the  kinir'i*  prtrr;4 
was  be<^un  in  that  year,  and  finished,  as  to  the  province  uf 
(Canterbury,  in  1201,  and  as  to  that  of  York  in  the  folio*- 
inir  year,  the  whole  l)eing  under  the  direction  of  the  bi»hup 
oL'  u inchest er  and  Lincoln.  This  taxation  i»  a  m&tt  un- 
poiiant  lecord,  because  all  the  taxes  of  the  ehairh.  u 
well  to  the  kinti^s  of  Ent^Iand  as  to  the  pojK*.  were  ki^tr- 
wards  regulated  by  it  until  the  sur\  ey  made  by  Heniy  VIII  : 
and  because  the  statutes  of  colleires  which  were  founded 
before  the  Reformation  are  also  interj)reted  by  this  critrriuii. 
accordiuii^  to  which  their  benefices,  under  a  ci-rtain  vilur. 
are  excmptfd  from  the  restriction  in  the  statute  21  HifUT 
VIII.  concernim;  pluitilities.  {Pipfare  to  T^i  ratio  Kcclf^ 
.m'  i\fir>t,  P.  \ii'/i.  Jl\^  bif  the  Rtfcord  /' o/;i»///4*/o;j*T», . 

In  120.")  Edward,  notwitliAtiindiiii;  the  iK>]H''a  :rrar.t.  aad 
numerous  exactions  from  the  deriry  in  the  mt-ar.tuiw, 
beini;  still  in  ifrcat  need  of  money  to  cany  on  ta»  uan, 
summoned  deputies  from  the  inferior  deiiry  fur  thr  fint 
time  to  vote  him  supplies  from  their  own  bi;dy.  In  th« 
precedint;  year  he  hail,  by  threats  and  violenc**.  exacted 
a  tax  of  half  the  re\enues  of  the  cieiiry:  but  nu«  be 
tliou::ht  it  prudent  to  obtain  their  consent  to  hi»  dfuuindft 
in  a  more  re&:ular  manner.  Tlie  eleiiry  hov\c>er  would  nol 
obey  the  kinti:'s  writ  of  summons,  lest  they  should  appeir 
to  acknowledge  the  tempoial  power;  and  in  <'rder  t»»  «»•.«- 
come  this  objection,  the  kin:;  issued  his  writ  to  the  anh- 
bishop,  who.  as  their  s))iritiial  superior,  summoned  the 
deiiry  to  meet  in  com  oration,  .(iilbert's  Ilt^t'tt-y  »/  ;A* 
Iin'/injun\  p.  51  ;  Iluirtc,  vol.  ii.,  \tvt.  27K  270. 

This  was  the  cimimcncement  of  the  constitutitmal  prac- 
tice of  the  deriry  meet  ins;  in  Convocation  at  the  «.a:ne  Uax 
as  tlie  Lay  Parliament,  and  \otinsj  >ub>idies  by  i!s  c-.»n 
voluntary  act  for  the  service  of  the  state.  It'  v  A^  :.^i 
\iewed  without  alarm  by  the  pope  and  the  hiirh  i:...:.b 
ditrnitaries;  and  in  order  to  put  a  >topto  all  ^Ul-h  e\«L-!iLCji 


and 

J).  5.)  A  sinij:ular  occasion  for  ta\in>;  the  clerirv  arose 
in  the  reiijn  of  Ileniy  I.,  a.d.  1121).  An  eccfesiasti- 
cal  council,  as>embled  at  London,  denounced  all  married 
derffj'men,  and  decreed  that  tliey  should  put  away  their 
wives.  'Hie  council  committed  to  the  kinir  the  execution 
of  their  decrees,  but  he,  instead  of  compelling;  the  clertry 
to  send  away  their  wives,  imposed  a  tax  on  those  who 
chose  to  retam  them,  which  is  said  to  ha\  e  been  very  pro- 
ductive. 

The  pope  was  not  nnwillinj;  to  assist  in  oppressins;  the 
cleriry  for  the  benefit  of  kinjrs,  when  they  were  inclined 
to  fuither  his  own  objects,  either  by  undeiiakim;  cnisade.^, 
raiT}'iiit:  on  wars  at^junst  his  enemies,  or  makim:  concep- 
tions to  him.  He  could  not  sutler  the  immunities  of  the 
chuR-h  to  be  infiintred  by  the  tempoi-al  po\xer,  but  otten 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  princes  the  revenues  of  the  church 
by  his  own  autn«)rity.  Thu-*  the  iJope.  by  \iitue  of  his 
apoMiilical  jwwer.  if  1  anted  Kiuij  Henry  III.,  by  s^'veral 
oulls,  the  iroods  of  all  derirymeu  wlio  died  intestate,  the 
revenues  of  all  \acant  beiielices,  and  of  all  non-residents. 
In  1233  Pope  Innocent  WIl.  irave  the  fir>l-i'ruitr»  and 
tenths  of  all  ecdesia>tical  benelices  to  the  king  for  three 


were  in  the  h.U)it  of  extoitini;  heavy  contribution*  lxoib 
ecclcsiiulical  pei>oiis,  who,  feariiiir  to  ofiend  tempcril 
power  more  than  the  eternal,  had  unwisely  acquie!»ccd  la 
such  e\toiiion>,  ]Moceeded  to  forbid  churchnieu  of  tvr.7 
deijree  to  ])ay  any  tribute,  subsidy,  or  trill  to  la\-mr.%. 
without  ant iiority  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and  deViareJ 
that  if  they  should  pay,  or  princes  exact.  t»r  any  0:1c  i^-M 
in  levying;  such  unauthori>ed  taxes,  all  such  ]K'i«oii9  rt- 
)ectively  would  incur  the  sentence  of  excoiumui-icaUvn. 


spec 
Ry 


Unier's  FaJmi.  mj\,  i.,  piut  2,  p.  KlO ;    lU'coid  CVm- 
missionei'S,  ed.  ISlG.) 

In  the  siime  year  however  Edward  1.  demanded  oi  'irf 
dericy  a  firth  of  their  moveables,  which  they  ie.''i>teJ.  l-b 
the  cround  that  they  could  not  disobey  the  pope  :  but  the 
kim:  was  not  inclined  to  desi.^t :  and  in  order  to  furce  thf 
accpiiescence  of  the  deriry,  he  put  them  out  of  the  j^le  vf 
the  laws.  Ordei"s  were  issued  tt>  the  judire-i  to  luivr  i.u 
cau.^e  broviirht  be  tore  them  by  the  cleriry,  but  to  dcciJ* 
all  causes  in  which  they  were  sued  by  others.  The  cler^n 
were  immediately  exposed  to  violence  and  !s]Hiliation  en 
all  sides,  in  ^pite  oi'  a  ireiieial  sentence  of  exiviumuniiation 
])ro:u)Uiu-ed  by  tlie  aidibi>hop  airainst  all  ^H^rsons  who 
shor.ld  attack  the  persoiis  or  property  of  eedesiaatiej.  The 
( ler^ry  could  not  lontr  resist  these  oppressions ;  and  although 
they  were  unwillintr  to  di.^'obey  the  Papal  bull,  thej  evaded 
it  by  voluntarily  depositing  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  auouoC 
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demanded  of  them  in  some  church,  whence  it  was  taken  by 
Uie  king*8  ofilceTs.  In  this  expedient  the  whole  ecclesias- 
tical body  acouiesced,  and  thus  yielded  up  their  spiritual 
privileges,  unaer  coercion  by  the  temporal  power. 

At  the  Refonnation,  the  chief  source  of  revenue  to  the 
pope,  viz.,  first-fruits  and  tenths,  was  transferred  to  the 
nng  '  for  more  augmentation  and  maintenance  of  the  royal 
Bitate  of  his  imperial  crown  and  dignity  of  supreme  head 
Df  the  church  of  England.'  (Stat.  26  Henry  VIII.,  c.  3.) 
In  Older  to  collect  this  revenue  a  court  of  first-fruits  was 
MAablLshed,  and  the  king  ordered  a  valuation  to  be  made 
9f  all  the  episcopal  sees  and  benefices  in  England.  The 
book  which  contains  this  valuation  is  called  the  *  Liber 
Regis,'  and  (dl  the  benefices  which  have  not  since  been 
taem^ed  still  pay  first-fVuits  and  tenths  according  to  this 
tpaluation.  The  nrst-fniits  and  tenths  continued  to  form 
part  of  the  royal  revenue  until  Queen  Anne,  by  the  Ad 
2  &  3  of  her  reign,  c.  11,  gave  up  the  proceeds  thereof  on 
!  part  of  herself  and  her  successors,  and  assigned  them 

fiYcr  to  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 
fti  now  only  remains  to  notice  more  particularly  the  prac- 
e  of  taxing  the  clergy  in  convocation,  which  continued 
IWl  force  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.     It  had  afforded 
!  kings  of  England  a  lucrative  revenue  from  the  church. 
loeir  influence  as  heads  of  the  church,  and  as  having 
ecclesiastical  preferments  to  bestow,  was  very  great  after 
.he  Reformation,  and  enabled  them  very  commonly  to 
9btain  larger  sub^dies  from  the  convocation  than  those  that 
irere  voted  by  parliament.  The  church  therefore  was  not  un- 
fiilUng  to  be  deprived  of  the  expensive  privilege  of  voting 
Nparate  subsidies ;  and  acquiesced  in  an  arrangement  pro- 
posed in  1664-5,  bv  which  the  Commons  have  ever  since 
voted  taxes  upon  the  possessions  of  the  church  and  of  the 
elergy,  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  the  laity.    As  a  boon  for 
this  submission  of  the  church  to  temporal  authority,  two  sub- 
m^tn  which  the  convocation  had  granted  were  remitted, 
Hid  the  parochial  clergy  were  allowed  to  vote  at  elections. 
[ClkroV;  Convocation;  TrrHEs.] 

TAXES.  The  general  objects,  character,  and  principles 
of  taxation,  and  of  different  classes  of  taxes,  aie  treated  of 
under  ttie  head  of  Tax,  Taxation.  In  this  place  it  is 
proposed  to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  amount  and  de- 
icription  of  taxes  paid  in  this  and  some  other  countries, 
whether  assessed  directly  upon  properiy,  or  collected  indi- 
Ketly  upon  articles  of  consumption  ;  including  not  only 
fBch  taxes  as  are  paid  to  the  general  govei'nment,but  also 
all  municipal  and  local  assessments  or  contributions. 

United  Kingdom, 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  from  indirect  taxes,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement,  made  up  to  &th 
iaouaiy,  1842:— 

Bate  per  oont.  at 
Gross  Roeeipt.  vhlch  collected. 

£  £     s.    d. 

Customs  .         .         .  23,821,486             5    6    4 

Excise      .         .         .  15,477,674             6    7    8} 

Stamps     .         .         .  7,4^4,239              2    3    4 

Taxes  (Assessed,  &c.)  4,720.457             4    2    9'. 

Post-Office        .         .  1,539,274            60    9    6J 
Duties    on    Pensions 

and  Salaries .         .  ^^,752              1  17    64 
Crown  Lands    .         •  438,297             8  18    3^ 
Small  branches  of  he- 
reditary revenue    .  5,562 
Siuplus  lees  of  public 
offices  .         .         .  93,504 

Total  ordinary  revenues     53,596,230  6  13    8} 

To  these  parliamentary  taxes  may  be  added  the  follow- 
ing local  assessments : — 

Poor-rates     .     .     .  £6,351,828  (which  includes  county 

rates,  700,000/.) 
Chiirch-rates      .     .       600,000  (in  round  numbers), 
ffighway-rates    .     .     1,312,812 
Turnpike-tolls  (Eng- 
land and  Wales)  .     1,577,764 
Grand-jury  present- 
ments (Ireland)    .     1,265,866 

Total  of  local  taxes.  11,108,270 
[Parliamentanf  Papers,  1839  (562),  1841  (344)  (421), 
IM  (186)  (235).) 


These  mclude  all  the  local  taxes  of  which  any  account 
can  be  given,  but  there  are  still  many  others,  such  as  rates 
for  paving,  lighting,  and  watching  particular  cities  and 
towns,  and  for  other  municipal  purposes.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  the  tithes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amount 
to  4,000,000/. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  present  amount  of  taxes 
with  that  rendered  necessary  by  a  war  expenditure.  From 
1805  to  1818  the  payments  into  the  British  exchequer  from 
taxes  and  loans  in  no  one  year  amounted  to  less  than 
100,000,000/.,  and  in  1813  arose  to  the  enormous  and 
scarcely  credible  sum  of  176,346,023/. 

Denmark. 
The  total  amount  of  all  state  and  provincial  or  country 
commune  taxes  amounted  in  1841  to  2,020,000/.,  upon  k 
population  of  2,100,000. 

Sweden, 
The  state  taxes  amount  to         •         .      £753,404 

Provincial 522,720 

Municipal— Stockholm    .         .         .  28,035 

All  other  towns   ....  50,675 


Total  .         .      £1,354,834 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands . 
Total  of  government  and  provincial  taxes  £5,368,874 

France, 

IHrect  contributions  for  the  state     .     .  £11,433,204 

„            „            for  the  provinces  .  2,743,131 

„            „            for  the  communes  337,918 

Additional 27,948 


Total 

Indirect  taxes  for  the  state  • 
Miscellaneous  items  . 
Other  sources  of  revenue      • 


General  total 
Saxony, 
The  state  taxes  are  :— 

Pntnian  Dnllart. 

Du-ect    .      .     .     1,063,584 
Indirect       .     .     1,709,610 


£15,842,184 

£29,544,208 

453,738 

585,000 

£46,425,725 


2,073,194  or  £310,929 


Wirtcmberg, 


State  taxes 

Provincial  and  municipal 


Total  . 
Baden, 


State  taxes : — 
Direct 
Indirect  . 


£534,445 
100,938 

£635,383 


£158,333 
344,000 


£502,333 


£511,407 
895,119 


Total      . 

Bavaria, 
Direct  state  taxes 

Indirect       ..... 
Which,  with  other  sources  of  income, 
produce  a  revenue  of         •         .        2,501,039 

Sardinia, 
State  taxes : — 

Direct      .         .         .         £500,264 
Indirect  .         .         .         1,090,000 


Total       .         .      £1,590,264 

Rome  {Papal  States). 
State  taxes : — 
Direct  .....        £497,413 
Indirect  and  Miscellaneous     .        1,261,989 

Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Naples :— State  taxes  (exclusive  of  Sicily)  £3,994»957 
Municipal  taxes        .         .  155,287 


Total 
Sicily :— Direct  state  taxes 
Indirect 

Total 
Municipal  taxes 


£4,150,224 

£232,500 

630,639 

£862368 
£1,168,212 
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Portugal. 


Crown  renta 
Direct  taxes 
Indirect  taxes 
Various  rents 

Total 


£  »,  d. 

157.0&I  10  3 

668,074  18  6 

1,070,780  4  9 

434,046  7  3 

£2,330,866  0  9 


Further  interestinpr  particulars  conccminjf  the  several 
kaxes  of  European  States  will  be  found  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Pai)er,  No.  227,  of  1842,  ordered  by  tlie  House  of 
ComnionH  to  be  printed,  3rd  May,  1842. 

TAXO'DIUM,  from  tarus,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  belonginc^  to  the  natural  order  Conifenr.  Tlie  plants 
ot  this  c:emis  are  moncecious.  The  male  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged in  catkins  of  a  roundish  form,  disposed  in  race- 
mose panicles ;  the  pollen  of  each  flower  is  contained  in 
live  cases,  whieh  are  attached  to  the  scale  at  its  inner 
face.  The  female  flowers  arc  also  arranircd  in  small 
round  catkins,  two  or  three  of  which  are  attached  near 
to  the  base  of  the  spike  of  the  catkins  of  male  flowers. 
TTie  ovules  are  two  in  each  receptacle.  Tlie  fruit  is  a 
globose  strobule,  with  peltate  angled  scales  ;  the  seeds  are 
anarled  with  very  thick  integuments;  the  enibrjo,  with 
from  5  to  9  cotyledons.  The  leaves  are  linear,  disposed  in 
two  ranks,  and* are  deciduous.  This  genus  hss  been  dis- 
tinguished from  (Juj)ressus  principally  on  account  of  the 
arrangement  of  its  male  catkins  in  racemose  panicles, 
the  small  number  of  flowers  in  the  female  catkins,  and 
the  numbers  of  cotyledons  possessed  bv  the  embryo. 

Tliis  genus  is  well  known  through  the  Taxodium  disti- 
chum^  deciduous  Cypress,  a  tree  that  was  introduced  into 
Europe  from  North  America  as  early  as  1(>10.  This  spe- 
cies is  characterized  by  two-rowed,  flat,  deciduous  leaves  ; 
leafless  and  panicled  male  flowers,  and  somewhat  ji^lobose 
strobils.  It  is  an  elegant  tree,  and  attains  a  height  of 
120  feet  in  its  native  soil.  The  flrst  plant  that  is  men- 
tioned as  existing  in  this  country  was  grown  in  South 
Lambeth,  and  was  rabed  from  seeds  brought  from  Vir- 
ginia. Since  then  it  has  been  introduced  in  various  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  and  many  flne  specimens  are  now  to  be 
found.  In  its  native  districts  in  North  America  it  is 
exceedingly  abundant,  and  in  many  parts,  as  in  Louisiana, 
it  entirely  occupies  thousands  of  acres  of  the  low  grounds, 
which  are  thence  called  cyprUrcs,  or  cypress  swamps.  It 
is  found  in  Delaware,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indian  River, 
in  38®  .W  N.  lat.,  which  is  its  northern  boundar}*, and,  pro- 
ceeding southward,  it  is  abundant  in  the  swamps  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  (Georgia,  and  the  Floridas. 

In  America,  where  the  tree  grows,  its  wood  is  used  for 
all  the  puri>OKes  to  which  timber  is  applied.  In  1819, 
according  to  Michaux,  almost  all  the  nouses  of  New 
Orleans  were  constructed  of  the  wood  of  this  tree.  It 
is  considered  very  durable,  and  is  employed  where  this 
(juality  is  an  object.  In  Ix)uisiana  it  is  used  for  making 
tlic  masts  and  sides  of  vessels,  and  also  canoes,  which  are 
fashioned  out  of  a  single  trunk,  and  are  said  to  be  more 
dursd)le  than  when  made  from  any  other  wood.  The  bark 
of  the  tree  exudes  a  resin  of  an  agreeable  odour  and  a  red 
colour  which  is  used  by  the  nesopes  for  dressing  wounds, 
but  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  consti- 
tute an  article  of  commerce.  Tlie  ro*)ts  of  this  tree  are 
remarkable  for  the  production  of  knobs  or  protuberances, 
which  are  sometimes  Ave  or  six,  and,  accordiufl:  to  some 
cbMTvers,  many  more  feet  in  circumference.  They  have 
generally  a  conical  form,  and  are  hollow  inside,  with  a 
coverim;  of  red  bark,  similar  to  that  of  the  roots.  In 
America,  they  are  called  'cypress  knees,*  and  are  used  by 
the  noRToes  for  bee-hives. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  deciduous  cypress,  a  rich  moist 
soil  must  be  selected  in  a  low  situation.  It  may  be  in- 
creased by  weds  fi-om  the  imported  cones,  or  it  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttinsrs,  planted  in  autumn  in  a  moist 
Mind  or  heath  soil,  situated  in  a  shady  damp  place.  layers 
also,  when  put  down  in  moist  soil,  will  root  freely  the  flrst 
year. 

During  cultivation,  this  tree  is  exceedinjrly  prone  to 
sport,  hO  that  no  two  individuals  have  precisely  the  same 
appearance.  On  this  account,  a  number  of  varieties  have 
been  named.  The  most  common  is  the  T.  d.  imtenit,  which 
has  horizontal  branches.  Another,  with  pendulous  branches, 
is  known  a*  T,  d.  pendulum  :  a  third,  with  pendulous  first- 


yearns  shoots,  as  7*.  d.  nuian*.  Other  species  of  th«  £rniit 
have  been  described,  but  are  not  yet  used  or  iu!ti\at«^ 
For  further  information  on  this  pf*nu.s  see  Loudon  s  -  Ajb, 
et  Frut.  Brit.,*  vol.  iv. 

TAXUS  {taxus,  Latin),  the  name  of  a  genus  of  p)ar«ti^ 
the  type  of  the  natural  order  Taxaceae.  Thit  genu*  it 
monoecious;  the  perianth  of  the  barren  flowrrs  is  tirj^m 
at  the  base;  the  stamens  are  numerous,  uith  pciutc 
anthers  6-8-celled,the  cells o^K'ning  beneath.  The  fertile 
flowers  have  a  single,  urceolate,  scaly  jierianth :  no  »t>>i 
and  a  fleshy  drupaceous  fruit,  perforated  at  tlie  extrenut/. 
Tlic  species  of  tnis  genus  are  evergreen  trees,  with  nume- 
rous, mostly  linear,  entiie  leaver  They  are  nativr^  of 
Europe  and  North  America. 

T.  barcatOy  Common  Yew,  has  its  leaver  2-nuik«4, 
crowded,  linear,  flat,  with  the  flowers  axillar}*.  ^e^it :  the 
receptacle  of  the  barren  floweis  globular.  Tlie  commoi 
yew  is  well  known :  it  is  indigenous  to  most  parts  oi  Eu- 
rope, and  is  found  in  every  part  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  U 
is  seldom  seen  growing  in  company  with  it^^  own  bpircus^ 
but  alone,  or  with  other  species  of  plants. 

Tlie  yew  is  a  low  tree,  the  trunk  rising  three  or  iuv 
feet   from  the  ground,  and  then  sending  out  num«r 
spreadinsF  branches,  forming  a  head  of  dense  foliatce,  Hhivl^ 
when  full  grown,  may  be  sometimes  30  or  40  feet  hifk 
It  is  of  slow  growth,  attaining  under  favourable  cir 
stances  a  height  of  G  or  8  feet  in  ten  years,  and  15  fcc« 
twenty   years.      The  tallest  yew  in  England  is  in 
churchyard  at  Harlington,  near  Hounslow,  which  i» 
feet  high.    A  tree  continues  growing  for  about  one  ] 
dred  years ;   it  mostly  ceases  to  grow  at  tliat  age,  but  ^ 
live  for  many  centuries.    The  yew-trees  at  present  cxm- 
ing  at  Fountain's  Abbey  in  Yorlcshire  are  supposed  to  1 
attained  their  full  growth  when  the  abbey  was  erectK 
1132. 

The  remarkable  characters  and  properties  of  the 
have  drawn  towards  it  at  all  times  much  attention,    j 
scorides,  Pliny,  and  Tlieophrastus  mention  its  poittObuu 
properties.    Caesar  {Bell,  Gall.,  vi.  31 )  relates  tliat  C 
cus,  king  of  the  Eburones,  committed  suicide  by  buaUuvi 
the  juice  of  the  yew.    Plutarch  says  that  its  fruit  is  pc 
ous,  and  that  its  shade  is  fatal  to  all  who  sleep  undu  u 
This  is  also  stated  by  Pliny  ;  but  there  must  have  beer 
mistake  on  some  ol  these  points,  as  it  is  now  well  kiwM 
that  the  fruit  of  the  yew  may  be  eaten  with  impunityraai 
that  its  shade  is  not   more  deadly  than  that  of  c 
trees. 

The  yew  appears  to  have  been  employed   fr 
earliest  times  in  the  manufacture  of  bows,  and  wm  im 
for  this  purpose  by  the  nations  of  antiquity.    The  be 
used  by  the  English  previous  to  the  introduction  of  ] 
powder  were  made  of  yew,  and  there  are  many  alluM — 
amongst  English   poets  to  this  use   of  its  wood.     ' 
battles  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers  were  gained  by  the  Engiw. 
yew-bows,  and  the  same  weapon  was  used  in  the  nan  c 
York  and  Lancaster.     In  the  course  of  time  the  suppl* 
of  yew  was  deficient,  and  other  woods  came  to  be  um* 
but  the  introduction  of  gun^Yowder  soon  ai^er  put  a  sto, 
to  the  use  of  the  bow  as  a  weapon  of  war  altogether 
Bows  are  now  seldom  made  of  the  yew,  various  omamenta 
woods  from  South  America  being  preferred.     In  Swi 
land  the  v/w  ^  !e  is  called  William's  tree,  because 
bow  of  William  fell  is  said  to  have  been  made  of  that  we« 
The  yew  is  a  common  ornament  of  the  churchyanl. 
origin  of  the  practice  of  planting  this  tree  in  sucri  >ituatitju 
is  not  at  all  clearly  made  out.    Their  dark  foliage  and  wp- 
p  >sed  deadly  shade  may  have  |x>inted  them  out  a.-^  the  v 
emblems  of  silence  and  death.    Mr.  Bowman    Maga:.  ^ 
\at.  Hist.j  vol.  i.)  ob8er\'es  that  *  it  seems  most  natural 
and  most  simple  to  believe,  that  being  indisputably  indi- 
genous, and  being,  from  its  )>crennial  verdure,  its  longeiit), 
and  the  durability  of  its  wood,  at  once  an  emblem  and  a 
specimen  of  immortality,  its  branches  would  be  employed 
by  our  pa«;an  ancestors,  on  their  first  arri\a]  here,  a*  the 
best  substitute  for  the  cypress  to  deck  the  grave»of  the 
dead,  and  for  other  sacred  purposes.' 

The  yew  used  to  be  freouently  planted  in  craidens  a^  sa 
ornament,  on  account  of  the  facility  \\ith  which  it  maybe 
cut  into  various  fantastic  shapes.  During  the  pa^t  centuij 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  these  trees  cut  into  thf 
forms  of  balls,  pyramids,  beasts,  birds,  and  men ;  but  thii 
practice  having  fallen  under  the  wcH-merited  cen*-ur«  t^ 
Pope  and  other  writers,  only  a  remDauC  or  it  here 
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seen  at  the  present  day.    Although  the  fmit  of 

is  not  poisonous,  there  are  many  well-authenti- 

stances  of  the  leaves  producing;  death.    Deer  and 

»  said  to  feed  upon  them  with  impunity,  but  to 

I  horses  they  prove  an  active  poison.    The  yew 

been  at  any  time  used  generally  as  a  medicine, 

I  its  effects  on  the  system  have  been  represented 

r  to  those  of  digitalis,  and  as  being  more  manage- 

l  less  liable  to  accumulate  in  the  system  than 

iicine.    Professor  Wiborg  of  Copenhagen  states 

leaves  of  the  yew  are  only  poisonous  to  animals 

ij  are  eaten  alone,  but  that  if  eaten  with  three  or 

5s  the  quantity  of  other  food  they  are  innocuous. 

are  several  remarkable  specimens  of  old  yews 

in  this  country.    Those  at  Fountains  Abbey  are 

ave  sheltered  the  monks  whilst  that  magnificent 

erecting.    The  Tytherley,  Fortingal,  Arlington, 

i-Lomond  yews  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and 

any  of  them,  if  we  estimate  their  age  in  the  mode 

by  De  CandoUe,  must  exceed  considerably  a 

years. 

cod  of  the  yew  is  used  extensively  in  cabinet- 
It  is  very  hard,  compact,  and  of  a  tine  close 
ich  arises  from  the  smallness  of  its  annual  layers, 
g  sometimes  found  in  a  piece  not  more  than  20 
I  diameter.  It  is  also  much  used  by  the  turner 
ig  snuff-boxes,  musical  instruments,  &c. 
ire  several  varieties  of  the  common  yew ;  the  most 
tie  is  the  Irish  yew,  which  Professor  Lindley  has 
istinct  species,  Taxus  fastigiata.  It  is  distin- 
by  its  upright  mode  of  growth,  and  by  its  leaves 
g  arranged  in  ranks,  but  scattered.  It  was  first 
d  at  Florence  Court,  on  the  mountains  of  Fer- 
and  has  since  been  observed  in  other  parts  of 
Other  varieties  are  described,  produced  by  dif- 
in  cultivation,  soil,  &e.  Tlie  Canada  or  North 
1  yew  is  described  as  a  species,  T.  Canadensis. 
es  are  narrower  and  smaller  than  those  of  the 
yew,  and  are  revolute  at  the  margin,  and  the 
were  are  solitaiy  in  the  axis  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
re  in  Canada,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  river 

cuitivation  of  the  yew,  a  moist  soil  should  always 
4»d ;  but  it  thrives  best  on  clays  and  loams,  on 
1  in  shady  places.  It  is  best  propagated  by  seeds, 
sown  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered  in  autumn, 
ed  by  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  will  come  up  the  next 
ing  spring ;  but  if  dried,  will  not  come  up  till  the 
r.  Where  the  object  is  to  form  a  fence,  cutting! 
employed.  Before  transplanting,  whether  they 
I  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  the  plants  should  be 
Tour  feet  high. 

rther  information  concerning  the  yew,  see  Lou- 
Htretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum.) 
River.     [Perthshire.] 
LOCH.     [Perthshire.] 

ETUS.    [LaconiaJ 

OR,  ROwLAlSTD,  LL.D.,  was  a  clergyman  emi- 
lis  learning  and  piety,  who  was  burnt  at  the  stake 
gn  of  Queen  Mary.  He  is  said  by  Bishop  Heber 
been  an  ancestor  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  was 
to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
ector  of  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  went  to 

flor  was  summoned,  in  the  year  1553,  to  appear 
1  before  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was 
chancellor,  for  resisting  the  performance  of  mass 

h  at  Hadleigh.  He  was  strongly  persuaded  to 
u^  refused,  and  presented  himself  before  Gardiner, 

after  a  long  conference,  in  which  he  defended 
ndth  unshrinking  firmness,  he  was  committed  to 
8  Bench  prison.    There  he  remained  till  the  22nd 

,  1555,  when  he  and  other  prisoners  were  cited 
4diner,  and  the  bishops  of  London,  Nonvich,  Salis- 
.  Durham,  who  were  joint  commissioners  with  the 
)r.  The  chief  offence  of  which  Dr.  Taylor  was 
ised  was  his  marriage ;  but  he  defended  the  right 
;  to  many  with  so  much  learning,  that  no  sentence 
e  was  pronounced,  though  he  was  deprived  of  his 

At  tne  end  of  January  the  prisoners  were  again 
before  the  commissioners,  by  whom  they  were 
d  to  death.  Dr.  Taylor  was  committed  to  the 
Dompter,  where,  on  the  4th  of  February,  he  was 
.  C,  No.  1503. 


j  visited  by  Bortner,  bishop  of  London,  who  went  there  for 
the  purpose  of  making  him  put  on  the  dress  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  Dr.  Taylor  resisted  with  his  usual  cou- 
rage, and  the  dress  was  put  upon  him  by  force :  he  treated 
the  whole  proceeding  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as  a  piece 
of  mummery,  and  Bonner  would  have  struck  him  witn  his 
crosier  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  his  chaplain.  On 
the  following  day  the  procession  set  forth  which  was  to 
conduct  him  to  the  place  of  execution.  In  the  course  of 
the  journey  much  persuasion  was  used  by  the  sheriff  and 
others  to  induce  him  to  recant,  but  without  making  the 
smallest  impression  upon  him.  The  procession  passed 
through  Hadleigh,  where  he  was  consoled  and  cheered  by 
the  blessings  and  prayers  of  his  parishioners.  The  exe- 
cution took  place  on  the  8th  of  February,  1555,  on  Aldham 
Common,  near  Hadleigh.  A  stone,  with  the  following  in- 
scription, perhaps  still  remains  to  mark  the  spot :  - '  1555, 
Dr.  Tayler  in  defending  that  was  gode  at  this  plas  left  his 
blode.* 

Bishop  Heber,  in  his  •  Life  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,' 
says,  *  There  is  nothing  indeed  more  beautiful  in  the  whole 
beautiful  Book  of  Martyrs  than  the  account  which  Fox 
has  given  of  Rowland  Taylor,  whether  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  as  a  parish  priest  or  in  the  more  arduous  moments 
when  he  was  called  on  to  bear  his  cross  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. His  warmth  of  heart,  his  simplicity  of  manners, 
the  total  absence  of  the  false  stimulants  of  enthusiasm  or 
pride,  and  the  abundant  overflow  of  better  and  holier  feel- 
ings, are  delineated,  no  less  than  his  courage  in  death  and 
the  buoyant  cheerfulness  with  which  he  encountered  it» 
with  a  spirit  only  inferior  to  the  eloquence  and  dignity  of 
the  "  Phaedon."  * 

(Fox's  Acts  and  Monumtmts,^ 

TAYLOR  JEREMY,  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1613, 
where  he  was  baptized  on  the  15th  August  in  that  year. 
His  ancestors  had  been  wealthy  and  respectable,  one  of 
whom.  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  is  mentioned  in  Fox's  '  Book 
of  Martyrs*  as  bringing  upon  himself  the  persecution  of 
the  popish  party  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  not  only  by  the 
popiilarity  of  his  character  and  talents,  but  also  his 
wealth.  Taylor's  father  was  a  barber,  a  calling  generally 
united  in  those  days  with  surgery.  At  an  early  age  Tay- 
lor was  sent  to  Perse's  grammar-school  in  Camoridge,  and 
in  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  entered  at  Caius  College  as 
a  sizar,  an  order  of  students  which.  Bishop  Heber  informs 
us,  were  then  what  the  'servitors'  still  continue  to  be  in 
some  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  what  the  '  lay  brethren '  are 
in  the  convents  of  the  Romish  church.  At  little  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age,  hav-ing  taken  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  and  been  admitted  to  holy  orders,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Laud,  then  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, before  whom  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  Lambeth. 
Laud  appreciated  his  elo(][uence  and  his  talents,  which  he 
encouraged  in  the  most  judicious  manner  by  having  him 
settled  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  and  by  the  powerfiU  interposition  of  the 
archbishop,  in  1636,  nominated  to  a  fellowship.  Taylor 
does  not  appear  to  have  remained  long  or  uninterruptedly 
at  Oxford.  In  1637-8  he  was  presented  by  Juxon,  bishop 
of  London,  to  the  rectory  of  Uppingham  m  Rutlandshire. 
About  this  time  an  acquaintance  which,  in  common  with 
Laud,  he  maintained  vrith  a  learned  Franciscan  friar, 
Francis  k  Sancta  Claia,  exposed  liim  to  the  suspicion  of  a 
concealed  attachment  to  t  lie  Roman  church  -  a  suspicion 
to  which  the  character  of  his  mind,  which  tended  to  asce- 
ticism in  religion,  and  to  an  extravagant  veneration  for 
antiquity,  and  which  cherished  a  love  of  the  gorgeous  and 
imposing  in  the  ceremonial  of  worship,  gave  some  plausi- 
bility. At  a  later  period  in  life  however  Taylor  solemnly 
denied  that  there  had  ever  been  any  solid  ground  for  ques- 
tioning the  sincerity  of  his  Protestantism. 

In  the  civil  wars  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles, 
whose  chaplain  he  was,  and  in  1642,  when  the  king  was 
at  Oxford,  he  published  tliei*e  his  *  Episcopacy  asserted 
against  the  Acephali  and  Aerians  New  and  Old,'  in  which 
he  sought  to  maintain  a  cause  that  had  then  however, 
unfortunately,  passed  from  the  controvei-sy  of  the  pen  to 
that  of  arms.  Charies  rewarded  Taylor  in  the  only  way 
which  it  remained  in  his  power  to  do,  by  commanding  his 
admission  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  Tliis  honour 
was  diminished  by  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  it 
was  conferred  upon  many  other  loyalists  at  the  same  time, 
so  as  to  provoke  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  from  the 
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headn  oi*  the  Uuiverbity ;  and  iU  ful vantages  were  uvcr- 
balanced  by  the  lotM  which  Taylor  encountered  in  tiie  i»amo 
year,  in  tlie  seque»triitiun  ol'  his  rectory  ol'  Up|)in>;liani  by 
the  parliament.  In  1G47,  uhen  the  cnsib  of  tiie  civil  wur 
impended,  he  pubh^hed  his  discourse,  'The  Liberty  ol' 
Prophesvinj^/  Alter  tlie  defeat  of  the  royalists  Taylor'vvas 
repeatedly  imprisoned,  but  only  for  short  periods.  Duriui^ 
the  iirst  years  of  the  protectorate  he  supported  himself  by 
keepini(  a  s<-hooI,  in  Wales,  in  compaiiv  with  Nicholson, 
aAerwards  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Wyat,  afterwards 
prebendar)'  of  Lincoln,  by  his  occasional  writintrs,  and  by 
whatever  contribution  the  friendship  of  the  earl  of  Car- 
bcry,  on  whose  estate  he  exercise<l  his  ministry,  niisrht 
afford  to  iiim.  In  the  year  l(>r>8  he  was  encoura;;ed  by 
Jjord  Conway  to  settle  in  Ireland,  where  he  divided  his 
residence  between  Lisbuin  and  Portmore.  and  lie  officiated 
in  the  ministry  at  both  the»e  places.  The  proviMon 
whidi  he  received  wai>  however  so  inadequate  to  his  wants, 
that  he  was  oblit^od  to  remain  imdcr  oblitcations  to  his 
friend  John  Kvelyn,  who  jfenerously  allo%vcd  him  a  yearly 
pension.  In  the  obscurity  of  l^ortmore  Taylor  dfd  not 
escape  the  unha]ipy  perst'cutions  of  that  pcri(ML  He  was 
chai'^ed  by  an  informer  with  having  used  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  and  dnisrired  before  the  Irish  privy  coun- 
cil, from  a  distance  and  in  the  middle  of  a  severe  winter, 
to  be  examined.  A  lever  was  the  consequence  of  liis 
arrest,  which  probably  induced  the  council  to  act  leniently 
towards  him. 

In  l(i(3()  he  travelled  to  London  to  prepare  for  publica- 
tion his  *I)uetor  Diibitantium,'  when  lie  attached  his  sltr. 
nature  to  the  declaration  of  the  royalists,  dated  April  2^11h, 
in  wliich  they  expressed  the  moderation  of  their  views, 
and  their  coniidence  in  the  wisilom  and  justice  of  Monk. 
Taylor  was  thus  favourably  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Charles  II.,  whose  restoration  took  place  this  year,  and  to 
whom  he  dedicated  the  '  Ductor  Dubitantium.*  The  king 
nominated  him  under  the  privy  seal  to  the  biNhopric  of 
Down  and  Connor,  to  which  he  was  conseciated  in 
Januar>',  IGGI :  in  the  following  month  he  was  made  a 
memln'r  of  the  Irish  privy  council ;  and  in  the  next,  in 
addition  to  his  orii;inal  dioce^e,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  small  adjacent  one  of  Dromore,  on 
account,  in  tlie  words  of  the  writ,  '  of  his  viilue.  his  wisdom, 
and  industry.'  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  wha 
elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univei>ity  of  Dublin, 
liishop  Ileber  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  account  tor 
Taylor's  not  having  received  an  Kn£rli^h  bishopric.  Ue- 
sides  his  eminent  ahilities,  and  his  faithful  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  the  church  and  the  kimr,  he  had  married 
the  niitural  dau«;hter  of  Chiurles  I.,  who  was  his  Mu-ond 
wife,  and  then  livini?.  Tliis  last  circumstance  however,  if 
pleaded  with  the  kint;  in  iHvour  of  preferment  for  Tavlor, 
ns  Hixhop  Heber  thinks,  nuy  have  contributed  to  deter- 
mine the  scene  of  his  pnmiotion  :  MJiarles  may  not  have 
been  unwilling  to  remove  to  a  <listance  a  jK^rson  v\hoM* 
pii'iy  mii;ht  have  led  him  to  reprove  many  paits  of  his 


conduct,  and  who  would  have  a  plausible  pretence  iVir 
speaking  more  freely  than  the  rebt  of  tlie  dignified 
eleriry. 


Tiu'  new  station  which  Taylor  was  called  upon  to  (ill 
hnd  peeidiar  and  ^reat  difficulties  connected  with  it.  In 
the  revolution  throuirh  which  ri'ligion  had  passed,  livings 
h;id  been  conferred  on  men  whosi*  feelings  were  at  vai'iance 
with  epi<»co])acy,  and  they  had  to  be  conciliated  to  a  vviil- 
iiii;  obedience,  t)r,a>  time  proved,  to  submit  to  the  severest 
test  of  principle  in  the  s.iciitice  of  their  emoluments.  In 
IrelaTul  there  were  additional  circumstances  to  contend 
with.  The  Kpisc(»pal  or  Protestant  church  was  unpopu- 
lar :  the  ]irraehers  were  almost  exclusively  Kni;li>h :  the 
litiial  w-a<>  Kni;Ii'«h,  and  to  the  mass  of  the  natives  unintel- 
hirihle  :  tlit-re  wan  no  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  yet 
atliMidaiu'c  at  the  estaMiNhnl  chnrches  w:is  compulsorv. 
ni->liop  Tavlor  laboured  with  much  zeal  and  eneriry  tor 
the  estalilinhnient  of  the  ]'rutrMaiit  rehirion :  but  with 
lit  tie  etlVet.  lie  w.t'i  attacked  by  Ifvcr  on  the  3kI  Auiruot, 
llif>7.  at  I.i*»burn.  and  du-d  in  ten  dav<i.  in  the  tiflv-lifth 
Vi'ftr  of  hi-*  nurc  and  the  seventh  of  \\\s  episco)>ucv.  The 
children  oriuolirht  witt*  died  lietnre  him:  by  Ins  m'coiuI. 
whii  Hiirvivfd  hiin.  he  lt*l>  three  daui:htcr«. 

T\\v  wiitiniT'.  of  .leremv  Tuvlur  may  lu*  bmuirht  und*'r 
fiMir  ili"4*ripTi<ins :  practical,  throloirieal.  ea»uistie,  and 
devotintml.  The  first  eumpii'<4's  his  *  liie  4»f  ( 'hiint.'  which 
tie  pubhslied  in  lUfVJ;  *Cuiiteuiplalions  on  th«  State  of 


Man,'  a  posthumous  work ;   '  Holy  Living  an  J  IL  r 
inn,'  liMl ;  and  hi^  Sermons,  wlucli  appeari  J  i:  \\ 
])eriods.     A   vvoik    entitled   *Chiistian    CoriM.''*::^: 
been  referied  to  him,  and  published  in  the  culltctKCn 
of  his  writings  by  Hishop  Heber  iu  l82l>-2:  lu:a 
since  been  published  in  the  name  of  BLshou  H^'mS. 
appears  to  have  been  it«  true  author.     The  kei 
]>rises  his  '  PIpiscopacy  asserted  as^nst  the  Acr| 
Aerians  New  and  Old,*  1G42 ;  '  An  Aixiloiry  fur  Alm 
and  Set  Forms  of  Lituri^y,*  1G44  ;  his  *  Dii<o:i.>t « 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  with  iti»  jii»t  limits  and 
sliow'inu:   the    unreasonableness  of  |ireBcribi:iz   ^^j 
men's   laith,   and  the    initpiity   of    iHrraecutiiu;  ii 
opinions,'   1U47;   the  'Unuin  NeccNMarium :  vf  *U 
trine  and  Practice  of  Repentance/  1G65  ;  *  Dt* :.»  2ji 
tus,  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Glory  of  the  I)iv;ne  A 
in  the  (question  of  Oiiginal  Sin,  air&in>t   tlie  Pinki 
way  of  undei-standint^  it,'  IGTKi ;  'The   Real  P.t^i, 
Spiritual   of  Christ   in  the    IMeswd    Saeiamcit.  : 
ai^aiiibt  the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiat ion.'  lt>>4.  *. 
sua.'iive  from  Po])ery,'  \iH>\,    Tlie  third  inciULli*>  ia 
course  of  the  Nature,  Offices,  and  Measure*  cf  Fnc: 
with  Rules  of  Conducting  it,*  l(»ii7  ;  and  the  -Diiit 
bitantium,  or  Rule  of  Conscience  in  all  Her  ireiwn 
siires,'   lUU).     The  foni-th  comprises   hi«»  *  (  'Iltus  £ 
or  a  Discourse*  of  the  Divine  Institution,   Nece«9 
credne.vs.  and  Separation  of  the  office  Mini&ttiihl.  u 
with  the  Nature  and  Manner  of  its  Povvt^r  uui  O; 
1051 ;  'The  (iolden  Grove,  or  a  Maiuial  uf  Diiiiv  , 
and  Litanies,  fitted  to  the  Days  of  the  Week.'  \Ja 
Psalter  of  David,  with  Titles  or  Collect*,  aecoriiinj 
Matter  of  each  Pi»iilm,*  1W4;  *  A  Collection  ui 
Forms  of  Prayer   in   cases   ordinary    and    i-Mri: 
taken  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and   the  Ancient   Ijiu 
several  Churches  especially  the  Greek,'  lfi.'>**  ;  ■  IV 
for   Various   Occasions;'    and    'The     Wuithy    1. 
cant,  or  a  Discourse*  of  the  Nature,  MlU  ct»,  u.im1  a 
conse<|uent  to  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Luru'» 
and  of  all  the  Duties  ret^uiied  in  tiiili'i*  tn  ;i  w 
paration;  toi^ether  with  the  Casi'sof  i;«jnscii-nce  w 
in  the  duty  of  him  that  minidtei^  and  ui  liiui  thal< 
nicatcs."  liiOO. 

Mr.  Ilallain  ranks  the  Sermons  of  Hi^lu-p  Tay 
above  any  that  had  preceded  ihciii  in  the  (  iuirch* 
land.  An  hnagination  e.'-.'k-ntially  ])oeticuI,  and 
none  of  the  decorations  which  by  critical  n.Ii-s  are 
almost  jieculiar  to  vei-se  ;  a  warm  tone  of  |:u-t\.  •« 
and  charity  :  an  accumulation  of  I'ireiiniv.ai.Tial 
sories  whenever  he  reasons,  or  pei-sna(U"»,  i*r  descn 
erudition  pouiiiig  itself  loith  in  ipiotatii»ii  till  lu>i 
become  in  some  places  almost  a  iraihiiid  ot  riuwrr^ 
other  wiiti'is,  and  especially  from  those  \>i  ciai* 
ti<|uity,  never  before  so  redundantly  x.'utu-ud  ti 
])u]])it,  distiniruish  Taylor  from  his  coiiteni]:iintiie* 
<K'mi*i*,  :ln  tiii'v  do  liiiin  most  of  his  sueee.-«<>H)r>  b\  lih 
His  siMUiouson  tilt'  Maniai^e  Rins:,  on  iJu-  IIium.'  u 
iiii;.  on  the  Apples  of  Sodom,  ma\  be  iianit'il  with 
paia:>:enKiit  to  othei-s,  which  perliu]»s  un^ht  to  i 
equal  place.  Ihit  tliev  are  n(»t  without  cuii>idtruLli 
some  of  vxhich  have  just  In  en  liintnl.  'Flie  t'](.iqu 
Tavlor  is  irreat,  but  it  is  not  eloquence  <tf  tlu-  lii^rhn 
it  Is  far  tvio  Asiatir,  too  much  in  the  Myk-  uf  Chr 
and  other  declainiers  of  the  fouilh  century.  Iiy  the* 
whom  h;*  had  pioltab]\  vitiated  his  taMe':  his  haj 
ill-piaced,  aud  his  ariruments  often  iniieh  m)  :  iiot 
tioii  that   he  has  the  Ciiiiiinon  defect  of  .ilU-i^m^  n 

i)roi)fs ;  his  veheinence  loses  its  effect   hy   tlie  cir 
lis   pleonastic    lan^uauc :    his  siiiteiiees    ui-e    of 
lensrth,  and  hence  not  itnly  altogether  niiniUMeal. 
alvxays  leducible  to  iriamiuar.     ilut  he  i<«  Mill  the  | 
ornanieiit  of  the  Kiuriish  pulpit   up  to   the    iniddlr 
st'venteeiitli  century;  and  we  have  noreii»ini  to  bel 
lather  inueh  reason  to  disbelieve,  that  he  ha.-  anv 
titor  in  other  laniruaces.'     (Hallam's  ifff:'^/t4etium 
Jjtintfun-  '•/ Lar'./M\  vol.  iii..  e.  ii.,  p.  li'i-C. 

He  luiA  been  aceuM'd  of  having  copied  u  vvor 
similar  character  by  Ludtilphus  de  SavuMia.  a 
Catholic  wnter.  ni  hi*>  -  Lite  of  Christ ;'  Imt  HiJhop 
who  hail  examined  both  woiks. usM>its  that  tturt'  u> 
an\  reMMllMauei  htlween  tliem.  aud  nolle  u  hii  li  oul 
the  iui]iut:ition  ol  pla:;iaii^m. 

'The  I.ibeitv  of  l*iop)ie.-\in:;\that  i^  uf  interpre 
is  the  iuu»t  p«.ipuliir  in  the  second  divi^ou  ut'Ta' 
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B^)od  sketch  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  third 
Hallam's  *  Introduction  to  the  literature  of 
more  detailed  one  in  the  first  volume  of 
I  of  Taylor's  works.  Bat  the  discourse  itself 
1  \\'ill  well  repay  the  reading.  It  consider- 
\  the  admiration  with  which  we  are  disposed 
;  production  of  Taylor  with  the  man,  his 
imes,  when  we  take  mto  account  the  motives 
\  ards  assi spied  for  its  publication.  *  In  the 
ord  Hatton  of  the  collective  edition  of  his 
ritings  al>er  the  Restoration,  he  declai*es  that 
ition  did  arise  against  the  Church  of  Eng- 
ed  to  make  a  reservation  for  his  brethren 
pleading  for  a  liberty  to  our  consciences  to 
lat  profession,  which  was  warranted  by  all 
I  and  our  superiors.'  (Hallam,  Introduction 
ure  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.,  p.  116.)  Bishop 
cated  Taylor  from  the  charge  of  tergiversa- 
ot  upon  the  above  testimony  which  Taylor 
es,  but  upon  the  character  of  his  proceed- 
;opacy  was  restored.  If  we  must  allow  in 
s  Sermon  preached  before  the  Irish  Priv^ 
le  obedience  which  he  there  insists  upon  is 
Heber  suggests,  that  obedience  to  the  laws 
1  superiors  which  is  paid  by  the  members 

•  own  communion  ;  and  that  it  is  in  fact  no 
privilege  (which   every  Christian   society 

;  exert  for  its  own  preservation)  to  have  the 
nistrj'  supplied  by  such  men  as  conform  to 
imposed  by  the  body  at  larce  on  those  to 
•s  are  deletrated  ;  we  ought  to  add  that  this 
.^tt  in  much  ambiguity ;  that  principles  are 
1  a  much  more  general  signification  than 
n  allows ;  and,  in  one  word,  upon  ninety- 
iindred  readers  the  sermon  before  the  Irish 
would  produce  impressions  totally  incon- 
ose  derived  from  the  *  Discourse  on  the 
(heeyintr'  After  expressing  his  sorrow  at 
d  mischiefs  which  come  from  rebellion  and 
id  his  hopes  of  better  thin^,  the  bishop  of 
lor  proceeds  in  his  sermon  belbre  the  Privy 
hat  he  sees  no  objection  '  against  his  hopes 
ught  least  of  all  in  this  case  to  be  pretended : 
iscience  against  obedience,  expressly  against 
ne  teaching  us  to  obey  for  conscience  sake ; 
or  conscience  in  a  thing  indifferent  is  never 
the  books  of  our  relisrion.  It  is  very  hard 
;  is  forced  to  say  to  his  rebellious  subjects, 
s  stubborn  people,  '  Quid  faciam  tibi  i*'  '  I 
le  ways  I  can  to  brine:  thee  home,  and  what 
mto  thee  ?'  The  subject  should  rather  say, 
icei-e  ?'  *  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?' 
i  the  best  end  of  disputations.  '  Corrum- 
iolvitur  imperantis  officii! m*  si  quis  ad  id 
5SUS  est,  non  obsetinio  debit o,  sed  consilio 
,  respondeat,'  said  one  in  A.Grellius:  When 
iraanded  to  obey,  and  he  disputes,  and  says, 
other  is  bettor,'  he  is  like  a  servant  that 

•  necessary  counsel  when  he  requires  of  him 
dience.  '  Utilius  parere  edicto  quam  etferre 
J  had  better  obey  than  give  counsel ;'  by 
better  to  ])c  i)rofitable  than  to  be  witty,  to 
less  rather  than  full  of  talk  and  arfi:ument.' 
he  same  sermon,  he  distinguislies  between 
ieiice,'  which  is  such  in  reference  to  age  or 
f  »  new  betrinners,'  and  that  which  is  the 
a  boil ;  that  is  soreness  indeed,  rather  than 
f  the  diseased,  the  abused,  and  the  misper- 
irst  is  to  be  dealt  tenderly  with.  *  But  for 
»  of  conscience  which  is  the  disease  and 
nscience,  it  must  be  cured  by  anodynes  and 
less  they  prove  in  effective,  and  that  the 

lecessary.' 

?fers  to  the  *Ductor  Dubitantium'  as  the  most 
learned  work  on  casuistry  which  has  aj)- 
English  language.  *  As  its  title  shows,  it 
tive  morality,  or  the  guidance  of  the  con- 
his  cannot  be  much  discussed  without  esta- 
principles  of  objective  right  and  wrong, 
by  which  the  conscience  is  to  be  ruled, 
jasure  and  rule  of  conscience,"  according  to 
law  of  God,  or  God's  will  signified  to  us  by 
Nation;  and  by  the  several  manners  and 


times  and  parts  of  its  communication  it  hath  obtained  st* 
veral  names :  the  law  of  nature,  the  consent  of  nations, 
right  reason,  the  Decalogue,  the  sermon  of  Christ,  ttie 
canons  of  the  apostles,  the  laws  ecclesiastical  and  civil  of 
princes  and  governors,  expressed  by  proverbs  and  other 
instances  and  manners  of  public  honesty.  .  .  .  These  being 
the  full  rneasures  of  right  and  wrong,  of  lawful  and  un- 
lawful, will  be  the  rule  of  conscience  and  the  subject  of 
the  present  book.^    The  heterogeneous  combination  of 
things  so  different  in  nature  and  authority,  as  if  they  were 
all  expressions  of  the  law  of  God,  does  «not  augur  well  for 
the  distinctness  of  Taylor's  moral  philosophy,  and  would  be 
disadvantageously  compared  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
of  Hooker.    Nor  are  we  deceived  in  the  anticipations  we 
might  draw.    With  many  of  Taylor's  excellencies,  his  vast 
fertility,  and  his  frequent  acuteness,  the  •'  Ductor  Dubitan- 
tium"  exhibits  his  characteristic  defects:  the  waste  of 
quotations  is  even  greater  than  in  his  other  writings,  and 
his  own  exuberance  of  mind  degenerates  into  an  intole- 
rable prolixity.    His  solution  of  moral  difficulties  is  often 
unsatisfactory;   after  an  accumulation  of  argument  and 
authorities  we  have  the  disappointment  to  perceive  that 
the  knot  is  neither  untied  nor  cut ;  there  seems  a  want  of 
close  investigation  of  principles,  a  frequent  confusion  and 
obscurity,  which  Taylor's  two  chief  faults,  excessive  dis- 
play of  erudition  and  redundancy  of  language,  conspire  to 
produce.  .  .  .Taylor  seems  inclined  to  side  with  those  who 
resolve  all  right  and  wrong  into  the  positive  will  of  God. 
The  law  of  nature  he  defines  to  be  "  the  universal  law  of 
the  world  or  of  mankind,  to  which  we  are  inclined  by 
nature,  invited  by  consent,  prompted  by  reason,  but  which 
is  bound  upon  us  only  by  the  command  of  God.*'    Though 
in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  law,  this  may  be  truly 
said,  it  was  surely  required,  considering  the  large  sense 
which  that  word  has  obtained  as  coincident  with  moral 
right,  that  a  fidler  explanation  should  be  given  than  Taylor 
has  even  intimated,  lest  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  should 
seem  something  arbitrary  and  precarious.     And,  though 
in  maintaining  against  most  of^the  scholastic  metaphy- 
sicians that  God  can  dispense  with  the  precepts  of  the  De 
calogue,  he  may  be  substantially  right,  yet  his  reasons 
seem  by  no  means  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  that 
might  be  assigned.     It  may  be  added,  that  in  his  prolix 
rules  concerning  what  he  calls  a  probable  conscience,  he 
comes  very  near  to  the  much-decried  theories  of  the 
Jesuits.    There  was  indeed  a  vein  of  subtlety  in  Taylor's 
understanding  which  was  not  always  without  influence  on 
his  candour.'    {Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe^ 
chap,  iv.,  vol.  iv.) 

Bishop  Heber  has  also  remarked  on  some  of  Taylor's 
positions  to  the  same  effect ;  instancing  his  admission  that 
private  evil  may  be  done  by  public  men  and  for  the  public 
necessity ;  his  justification  on  moral  fprounds  of  the  sup- 
posed fiiud  of  the  children  of  Israel  m  borrowing  jewels 
of  the  Egyptians  without  any  intention  of  restoring  them. 
*  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book,  which  treats  ef 
human  laws  and  their  obligations,  a  case  occurs  in  illus- 
tration of  Rule  iv.,  that  "  a  law  founded  on  a  false  pre- 
sumption does  not  bind  the  conscience,"  in  which  the 
Romish  canonists  seem  to  have  given  a  more  just  decision 
than  Taylor :  Biretti,  a  Venetian  gentleman,  pretends  a 
desire  to  marry  Julia  Medici,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour, 
with  a  p»irpose  to  seduce  and  desert  her.  A  contract  is 
made ;  but  before  its  execution  he  gains  his  end,  and 
leaving  her,  marries  another.  The  canonists  declare  the 
former  contract,  followed  by  congress,  to  be  a  marriage, 
and  that  he  is  bound  to  return  to  Julia.  "  No,"  says 
Taylor,  "  if  he  did  not  lie  with  her,  *affectu  maritali,'**  fie 
was  extremely  impious  and  unjusl ;  but  he  made  no  mar- 
riage ;  for  without  mutual  consent  marriages  are  not 
ma^e." '  To  these  illustrations,  adduced  by  Heber,  may  be 
added  another,  referred  to  elsewhere :  Rule  xi.,  484,  he 
maintains  the  right  of  using  arguments  and  authorities  in 
controversy  which  we  do  not  believe  to  be  valid ;  a  rule 
of  which  ne  appears  to  have  taken  advantage ;  for, '  in 
the  Defence  of  Eftiscopacy^  published  in  1642,  he  main- 
tains the  auUienticity  of  the  first  fifty  of  the  apostolic 
canons,  all  of  which,  in  the  **  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  a 
very  few  years  afterwards,  he  indiscriminately  rejects.* 
(Hallam.) 

On  devotional  subjects  the  character  of  Taylor's  mind 
fitted  him  to  write  with  most  success.  In  these  we  find 
his  most  glowing  language,  his  aptest  illustrations ;  and 
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'whether  he  describes  the  duties,  or  dangers,  or  liopes  of 
man,  or  the  niercy»  jiower,  and  jii:iticc  of  the  Most  High  : 
whether  he  exhorts  or  instnicts  his  brethren,  or  offers  up 
his  supphcat ions  in  their  behalf  to  the  common  Father  of 
all,  hiM  conceptions  and  his  expressions  belong  to  the 
loftiest  and  most  sacred  description  of  poetry,  of  which  they 
only  want  what  they  cannot  be  said  to  need,  the  name  and 
the  metrical  arrangement.'  fHeber,  Life  and  IVorks  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  15  vols.,  l«20-22.) 

TAYLOR,  JOHN,  best  known  by  the  title,  which  he 
seems  to  have  given  to  him»i»lf,  of  The  JVaterPoet  ('  The 
King's  ISIajesty's  Water-Poet'),  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Gloucester  in  the  year  liV80.  His  education  was  limited, 
for  he  himself  inlorms  us  that  he  was  *ffiaveiled*  in  his 
'  Accidence,'  and  could  get  no  farther.  He  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  waterman,  an  occu- 
pation from  which  he  derived  his  title  of*  Water-Poet,' 
and  which  afforded  him  the  means  of  subsistence  during 
a  great  part  of  his  life.  He  had  however  for  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  some  situation  in  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and  he 
afterwards  kept  a  public-house  in  Plioenix-Allev,  Long 
Acre.  Deing  an  enthubiaAtic  n)yalist,  when  Charles  I. 
was  beheaded  he  hung  up  the  sign  of  the  Mourning  Crown, 
which  however  he  wa«  compelled  to  take  down,  and  he 
then  supplied  its  place  by  a  portrait  of  himself,  with  the 
following  couplet  under  it : — 

*  There'll  many  a  kluK's  bend  lianii'd  up  for  a  iilirn. 
And  many  a  Miint'ii  nrad  ttio:  tlM>u  why  not  miuer* 

Taylor  was  not  satisfied  with  the  distinction  which  his 
literary  productions  procured  for  him :  he  was  fond  of 
fixing  public  attention  by  other  extraonlinary  perform- 
ances. He  once  undertook  to  sail  from  London  to  Ro- 
chester in  a  boat  made  of  paper,  but  the  water  found  its 
way  into  his  boat  before  he  reached  his  destination,  and 
lie  had  some  difficulty  to  get  safe  ashore.  A  journey 
which  he  performed  by  land  is  described  in  one  of  his 
tracts,  entitled  *The  Pennyless  Pilirriniage,  or  the  .Money- 
less Perambulation  ot  John  Taylor,  alias  the  Kin«::'s  Ma- 
jesty's Water-Poet ;  how  he  travelled  on  foot  from  Loudon 
to  Ldinburgh  in  Scotland,  not  carrying  any  money  to  or 
fro,  neither  begcnni;,  borrowing,  or  asking  meat,  dnnk,  or 
lodging.'  He  left  *  the  Bell  Inn  that's  extra  Aldersgate' 
on  the  14th  of  .Tuly,  1G18.  A  full  account  of  this  jouniey, 
alhitracted  from  Taylor's  ]>am])hlet,  is  t^iven  in  the  *  Penny 
Magazine,'  Nos.  6'22  and  G23.  He  was  attended  by  a 
bcrvant  with  a  horse,  and  they  had  a  small  stock  of  pro- 
visions and  provender,  whicti  more  than  once  relieved 
them  when  the  occasional  inhospitality  which  they  met 
with  had  reduced  them  to  the  extremity  of  hunirer.  His 
course  was  through  St.  Albans,  Stonv  Stnitfortl,  Coventr}*, 
Lichfield,  Newnistle-under-Lyne,  ^Ianche^ter,  Preston, 
Lancaster,  Penrith,  Carlisle,'  Kdinbun;h,  Dunfermline, 
Stirling,  Peiih :  and  being  then  in  the  Hiirhlands,  he  liad 
an  opportunity  of  si>eing,  at  *  the  Brae  o'  Mar,'  one  of  those 

great  deer-hunts  which  were  then  fa^quent  in  that  ])art  of 
L'otland,  and  of  which  he  gives  in  his  pamphlet  an  enter- 
taining and  picturesque  description.  The  whole  journey 
till  his  return  to  I^ndon  occupied  about  three  months. 
But  a  sort  of  voyage  which  he  aAeruards  performed  was 
apparently  not  less  difficult.  He  published,  as  usual,  an 
account  of  it  himself,  'John  Taylor*  la*t  Vovaije  and  Ad- 
ventuns  performed  from  the  SSHh  of  July  la^t,  IWl,  to 
the  10th  of  S^'pt ember  follo\\ing:  in  which  time  he  pas>ed 
with  a  sculler's  l>o.it  fn>m  the  citie  of  lA)ndon  to  the  cities 
and  towni»«  of  Dxfonl,  GIouci*ster,  Shrew>burv,  IJri>iol, 
Bathe,  Monmouth,  and  Hereford.'  From  this  title  it  mii;ht 
be  KupiK>sed  that  he  went  all  the  way  by  water,  a  feat 
which,  seeint;  tlie  courses  of  the  ri\efs,  and  the  uant  of 
canals  in  those  days,  was  an  ob\ious  iniposMbility :  hut 
the  fact  is,  that  \\\w\\  a  n\er  ceased  to  be  na>iiral)Ie.  or 
ran  in  a  wion^:  direction,  he  shipped  his  boat  and  him>e!f 
in  a  wain  or  wajrcon,  and  \oyrtjred  o\erlaiul  till  he  came 
to  another  ii\er  wiiich  suilcil  his  puiiv>e:  still  a  irreat 
part  of  the  \o\a:;c  was  perlorin<Hl  !»y  w.iti-r.  and  thus,  lo 
UM.»  his  own  wo:d».  » in  U-^^o  than  t wont y  da\>"  hiluHir. 
lAHl  miles  wcr^  j-usM-d  to  and  lio,  in  most'  l.anl.  difficult. 
and  nuny  dangerous  p:i>si!:es ' 

Ta\  lor  died  in  U*.">1,  in  hi>  7.'»th  vi-ar.  and  wa*.  buried  in 
the  church-yard  of  I'ovcr.t  -(tiiiden.lrtVid.Mi. 

\\\>  publii-Htii»n»'.  whi»  h  aniiumt  to  »ip\Mi;\U  of  ci:rlit\. 
arc  M^ni«'  in  ]v,om\  mmiic  in  vci>r.  and  ni:ii\y  both  in  proM* 
and  vei>i\  A«»  Utei'a.'v  priuhictiony  they  are  of  Uttlo  or  no 
▼aluf ,  th«  v«Ke  mer«  Ji>ggr«l,  and  the  pn>»<?  »uvh  a«  might 


be  expected  from  a  writer  not  without  obM: 
no  irreat  ]M)wer  of  mind,  and  ahno.Nt  entire! 
Still  they  are  by  no  means  without  their  \al 
of  them  being  short  occasional  product ii>n> 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  wasi  place) 
many  curious  descriptions,  as  well  iu»  intere 
of  the  opinions  and  manners  and  general  » 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Sir  Ksrert 
his  '  Censura  I^itteraria«'  has  given  a  full  1 
writintrs,  and  <a  tolerably  copious  one  is  also  \ 
'  Bibliotheca  Britannica.' 

(Baker's  Bingraphia  Drama* ira,  by  Reed 
which  work  he  has  obtained  a  i)lacc  in  c 
having  written  a  pageant,  *  Triumphs  of  P 
nour,'  4to.,  IG-'U.^ 

TAYLOR,  SILAS,  otherwise  called  Dom^ 
ville,  by  Antony  Wood,  was  the  son  of  Sv 
one  of  the  commissioners  durinc:  the  ci\i[ 
in^  those  of  the  clertrv  called  "  scandalous  h 
ministers.'    Silas  Taylor  was  born  at  Harh 
Wenlock,  in  Shropshire,  Julv  10,    1024,  ai 
educated  at  Shrewsbur}'  and  Westminster  si 
a  commoner  of  New  Inn  Hall  at  Oxfoid  in 
taken  thence  by  tiis  fattier  to  join  the  parha 
in  which  he  had  a  captain's  coiiimisoion. 
he  was  appointed  by  tlic  interc:»t  of  his  fa? hi 
of  the  royalists  in  Herefordshire,  in  disih 
office  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much 
to  conciliate  the  king's  party,     l^irt  of  the  I 
at  Herefonl  fell  to  his  own  share  in  the  ircnt 
and  he  accpiired  considerable  wealth,  all  of 
compelled  to  restore  at  the  Ri'Moratiun. 

On  that  event  he  was  treated  by  the  io\al 
lenity,  and  appointed  coniuiissary  of  ainmii 
Dunkirk,  and  about  100r>  made  keeper  of  tli 
and  storehouses  for  shippinu:  at  Harwich, 
vember  4,  107H,  and  was  buried  at  Ilurwiel- 
much  interoted  in  the  antirpiitics  of  tijs  coi 
enabled  in  the  confusion  of  the  civil  wars  i 
libraries  of  Hereford  and  Worce.-ter  cathedr 
course  of  these  researches  i>  saiil  to  have  \ 
original  chailer  in  which  Kim;  Kdtrar  a.v«cr 
the  sovereifi:nty  of  the  seas,  which  is  print 
'  Mare  Clausiim,'  lib.  ii.  He  leH  material 
of  Herefortlshire,  which  alterwauU  came  i 
of  Sir  Edward  Harley  of  Brampton  Brian  i 
To  this  collection  belonir  \o^.  4*>4ri,  417- 
0850,  and  0808  of  the  Harleian  MSS.,  ci»nt 
a  eenei-al  hist  or}'  with  notes  antl  special 
intbrmation  under  the  se\cral  ]>ari^he». 
*  Domesday,'  Inland,  ice.  Kniin  these  imi 
liam  Brome,  a  subse(|uent  collector  for  tne 
is  said  to  have  borrowed  lartrely.  C^onirh. 
Tnjmirraph ical  If  orMx,  •  I leic to id>hi re . ' i 
MSS.  is  a  jmper  of  Tavlor's  o\\  the  ma) 
( Avscough's  Cata/ofTuey  *  Taylor.* 

His  published  works  are.  •  The  Historj*  o 
with  some  obser>ations  and  remarks  upim 
occum*nces  of  Biitinh  and  Euirli>h  histor 
added  a  short  histor}- of  Will iam  the  Cont 
in  I^tin  by  an  anonymous  author  in  the  tim 
London.  1*063.  4to.  ' 

A  Historv  of  Harwich  was  pub^iNhed  fp)n: 
Samuel  Dale,  in  173(),  and  another  cditiui 
with  another  title -pasre.  I^mdon.  1732. 

^^'ood  At/if'n.  Oj^m,  .Mates,  that  Tayli 
pamphlets  lH»fore  the  Resolution,  but  with 
that  he  was  a  etikhI  clas>ical  scholar  and  n 
and  possessed  of  much  sreneial  in  format  i<>T) 
an  excellent  muMcian.  and  thai  he  con 
anthems,  and  edited  *  Court  Ayies,'icc..  lu"*. 
by  John  Plaviord. 

"TAYLOR,  BROOK:     TAYLORS    TH 
referriuir  all  matteiN  connected  with  a'::cl'! 
ment  to  Twi.ok'n  Thkorem,   we  were  j  a: 
the  idea  that  m>  little  was  known  of  tlie 
covcrcr  of  that  theorem,  that  tl:e  ailditiiw.:il 
by  ov.r  plan  wouiii  not  ajnuar  ni»»re  tliaii  ' 
celehriiv  of  the  M:l\irc!.     Wi-  timl  ovir>e!\c« 
nuich  deceived   in  two    p«'int>.  since  butli 
Ta\lor  himself,  and  that  of  hi>  theorem,  h 
,  can  K'.  reco\ert\l  fiom  the  ncrlcct  into  wh 
1  fallen,  at  leaat  in  thi*  country-. 
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Notning  ia  said  of  Brook  Taylor  in  the  '  Biographla 
itannica,'  or  Martin's  '  Biographia  Philosophica ;'  and 
utton.  Sec.,  give  nothing  but  the  date  of  his  birth  and 
h.  entrance  into  college  and  the  Royal  Society.    The 
1     "aphie  Universelle '  was  the  fi  ret  work  which  gave 
ly  uvtail  of  his  life,  and  this  is  due  to  the  following  cir- 
imstance  : — In  1790,  some  members  of  the  French  Aca- 
ntny,  struck  with  the  scantiness  of  the  existing  informa- 
an  relative  to  so  celebrated  a  man,  requested  Mr.  William 
sward  to  make  some  inquiry  on  the  subject  in  England. 
ills   gentleman   applied  to  Sir  William  Young,   Brook 
ivlor's  grandson,  who  accordinjE^ly  drew  up  an  account* 
'  Alts  ancestor  from  family  materials,  and  printed  and  cir- 
ilated  it  privately.     It  is  from  this  work  that  the  follow- 
^account  is  taken,  as  to  the  facts  of  his  private  life  :— 
Brook  Taylor  was  bom  at  Mmonton,  August  18,  1685, 
ul  was  the  son  of  John  Taylor,  of  Bifrons  House  in  Kent, 
f  Olivia,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Tempest,  of  Durham, 
ATonet.    John  Taylor  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel,  who,  to 
le  a  phrase  of  his  ownt  diaiy,  *  tugged  and  wrestled  with 
le  Lord  in  prayer,'  and  was  member  (elected  by  Crom- 
ell's  summons)  for  the  county  of  Bedford  in  the  (Bare- 
ones)  parliament  of  1653.      Brook  Taylor's  father  was 
most  despotic  of  parents :    liis  son  was  educated  at 
iu     ,  where,  besides  enough  of  the  usual   learning  to 
wie  him  to  begin  residence  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
1701,  he  became  excellent  both  hi  music  and  painting. 
■Is  numerous  family  were  generally  proficient  m  music, 
t  the  domestic  hero  of  the  art  was  the  subject  of  this 
ir.    In  a  large  family  picture  he  is  represented,  at 
lAv  «i*fe  of  thirteen,  sitting  in  the  centre  of  his  brothers 
nd  sisters,  the  two  elder  of  whom  crown  hira  with  laurel 
carinjg  the  insignia  of  harmony.'    The  paintings  of  the 
iiture  writer  on  perspective  are  represented  as  not  needing 
he  allowance  always  made  for  amateurs,  but  as  capable 
»f  bearing  the  closest  scrutiny  of  artistji.     At  Cambridge 
applied  himself  to  mathematics,  and  acquired  early  the 
Mvtice  of  Keil,  Machin,  and  others.     His  firet  writing  was 
)n  the  centre  of  oscillation,  in  1708,  as  appeai-s  by  a  letter 
LoKeilcaftenvards  given  in  P/iil.  Trans.,  1713, No.  337).  In 
1709  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  in  1714  that  of  LL.D. :  in 
1712  he  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society.  As  yet  he  had  pub- 
lished nothing:  his  letters  to  Machin  (preserved  in  his  fa- 
mily), from  1709  to  1712,  treat  of  various  subjects;  and,  in 
rcular,  contain  a  solution  of  Kepler's  problem.  We  may 
conveniently  put  together  a  complete  list  of  his  works. 
kaihe  Philosophical  Transactions,  1712  (No.  336),  On 
tte  ascent  of  water  between  two   glass  planes;    1713 
(No.  337),  On  the  centre  of  oscillation ;  also  on  the  mo- 
tion of  a  vibrating  string :   in  the  same  year,  a  paper  on 
MuMc^  not  printed.     1713  (No.  344),  Account  of  ex^eri- 
it  made  with  Hawksbee  on  the  law  of  attraction  ol  the 
:.   1717  (No.  352),  Method  of  Approximation  to 
luots  of  equations ;    (No.  353)  Appendix  to  Mont- 
oa  infinite  series ;   (No.  354)  Solution  of  a  problem 
mvuosed  by  Leibnitz.     1719  (No.  360),  Reply  to  the  accu- 
of  John  Bernoulli.     1721  (No.  307),  Propositions 
m  lue  parabolic  motion  of  projectiles ;  (No.  368)  Expe- 
ls on  magnetism.     1723  (No.  376),  On  the  expansion 
lie  thermometer.    Besides  these,  the  separate  publi- 
Dtu  s»re  :— 

»       Methodus  incrementorum  directa  ct  inversa.  Lon- 

.  *i  15.  Linear  perspective,  or  a  new  method  of  represent- 
«!?  justly  all  manner  of  objects  as  they  appeal*  to  the  eye 

Jl  «tuations.    London. 

wl9.  New  principles  of  Linear  perspective,  or  the  art 

on  a  plane  the  representations  of  all  sorts  of 

j^vuj  i„  ^  lUQre  general  and  simple  method  than  has 

wen  done  before.     London.     A  different  work  from  the 

•??'  *^  ^cond  edition  (called  the  thii-d,  by  an  obvious 

DJWake)  bears  *  revised  and  corrected  by  John  Colson, 

^Df  1749.'    Joshua  Kirby's  well-known  work,  though 

!^'cu  Brook  Taylor's  perspective,  is  not  an  edition  of 

wyior,  but  a  new  work  founded  on  his  methods. 

I  <  V 

^  R  L^**'*^**^*  Cont«mplatio  Philosophica-,  a  pobthiimoiis  work  of  the 
5?J?!*'*  Taylor.  LL.D.,  F.WS.,  some  lira*?  w.'cretTy  of  tlie  Royal  Society. 
JJ™  B  prrtxed  a  lifn  of  t!ic  author,  by  his  jpandson.  Sir  William  Yoiiuij. 
fc  f  J  •»  A.SS.,  with  an  a]>pcodix,  containiui;  sundry  original  papers, 
«.M«nl,i,, ,  rioted  bv  W.  Bulm«T  and  Co.,  >hakst)eare  Priutinji  office,  l/l>3  ' 
"•"Jf-wint  siven  by  <>rony  in  thp  •  l;ii»j?rai>]ue  Univorwlle*  (lrt*J(>)  is.  wo  arc 
■"**  wre.one  drawn  nv  at  tlic  tim**  from  Sir  W.  Younir's  manuscript  account 
I^V'idni  to  Fkris ;  with  parenthuticul  sentences  ioscricd  just  before  jmb- 

tath  fT»ndBQo*s  barttsmal  name  was  probably  in  mttaori  of  the  noted 
»•«*«.  Lord  Brook.     • 


In  Januaiy,  1714,  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Roya. 
Society.  In  1716  he  visited  His  friends  Montmort  and 
Conti  at  Paris.  He  had  just  had  a  warm  correspondence 
with  the  former  on  the  Newtonian  doctrine,  and  on  the 
tenets  of  Malebranche.*  His  posthumous  work,  or  rather 
tract,  the  '  Contemplatio  Philosophica,*  seems  to  contain 
his  latest  thoughts  on  the  opinions  of  Malebranche  and 
Leibnitz.  In  France  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Bi- 
shop Bossuet  and  Lord  and  Lady  Bolingbroke,  with  all  of 
whom  Sir  W.  Young  has  printed  some  of  the  correspon- 
dence. He  returned  to  England  in  February,  1717 ;  but 
his  health  was  now  impaired,  and,  throwing  up  the  secre- 
taryship in  October,  1718,  he  retired  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
On  returning  to  England  early  in  1719,  he  seems  to  have 
abandoned  the  mathematics  almost  entirely :  among  his 
papers  of  this  period  are  essays  on  Jewish  Sacrifices,  and 
on  the  lawfulness  of  eating  blood.  At  the  end  of  1720  he 
went  to  visit  Lord  Bolingbroke  at  La  Source,  near  Or- 
leans, and  returned  to  England  in  1721.  After  the  middle 
of  this  year  he  wrote  nothing  for  publication,  nor  could  his 
grandson  iind  anything  of  a  mathematical  character  among 
his  papers,  with  the  exception  of  reference  to  a  treatise  on 
logarithms,  which  it  seems  he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of 
his  friend  Lord  Paisley  (aftervsards  Abercorn)  to  prepare 
for  the  press,  but  which  was  never  printed. 

At  the  end  of  1721  he  married  a  young  lady  of  small 
fortune,  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  a  rupture  with 
his  father.  Some  months  after  his  marriage,  and  when 
there  appeared  hope  of  issue,  his  wife  was  mformed  that 
the  birth  of  a  son  would  probably  accomplish  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  her  husbana  and  his  father.  On  this  she  fixed 
her  mind  with  such  earnestness,  that  on  finding  herself 
in  due  time  actually  delivered  of  a  son,  she  '  literally  died 
of  joy :'  the  infant  also  perished.  This  melancholy  event 
led  to  the  reconciliation  the  hope  of  which  had  caused  it, 
but  not -till  the  autumn  of  1723.  Dr.  Taylor  returned  to 
liis  father's  house,  and  in  1725,  with  his  father's  consent, 
married  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor.  In 
1729  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  in  the  following  year  his  wife  died  in  giving 
birth  to  a  daughter,  afterwanfs  the  mother  of  the  writer  of 
the  memoir  from  which  we  cite.  This  blow  was  fatal ; 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  now  settled  again  in  England,  endea- 
voured to  divert  the  thoughts  of  his  friend  by  inducing 
him  to  pass  some  time  in  his  house,  but  in  about  a  year 
after  the  stroke,  Dr.  Taylor  died  of  decline  (in  London,  we 
suppose),  December  29,  1731,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Saint  Anne's,  Soho.  The  family  estate  of 
Bifrons  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  his 
brother  Herbert. 

We  shall  dismiss  other  points  with  brief  notice,  and  as 
well  known,  in  order  to  come  to  the  histoiy  of  the  theorem : 
such  are  the  celebrity  of  Taylor's  solution  of  the  problem 
of  vibrating  chords,  the  questions  he  proposed  to  the 
foreign  mathematicians  in  the  war  of  problems,  his  answer 
to  those  of  Leibnitz,  the  accusation  of  plagiarism  made 
against  him  by  John  Bernoulli,  and  his  reply.  With 
reference  to  the  celebrated  works  on  perspective,  the  first 
was  mathemati«al,  the  second  intended  for  artists  who 
hardly  knew  anything  of  geometry.  Bernoulli  charged 
Taylor  with  having  taken  his  method  from  another,  and 
Prony  states  that  it  is  in  fact  the  one  given  by  GuidoUbaldi, 
though  he  thinks  Taylor  could  not  have  seen  that  method. 
The  work  referred  to  is  *  Guidi  Ubaldi  Perspectivae  Libri 
Sex,'  Pisauri,  1600,  at  which  we  have  looked  in  conse- 
quence. Nothing  is  more  easy  than  assertion  about  old 
books :  if  Prony  had  really  looked  attentively  at  the  works 
of  Ubaldi  and  of  Taylor  together,  he  would  nave  seen  that 
whereas  the  forme^^  only  introduced  the  use  of  vanishing 
points  as  to  lines  which  are  horizontal  (the  picture  being 
vertical),  Taylor  introduced  the  method  of  vanishing  points 
for  all  lines  whatsoever,  and  made  them  of  univer^  &PP^i' 
cation.  We  cannot  think  that  he  had  never  seen  Ubaloi's 
work :  a  man  of  learning,  an  artist  from  early  youth,  was 
not  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  so  celebrated  a  production. 
He  must  have  seen,  and  generalized,  the  method  given  by 
Ubaldi.  If  indeed  any  one  between  the  two  is  asserted  to 
have  a  claim,  that  claim,  when  proposed,  must  be  dis- 
cussed: but  a  general  charge  of  plagiarism  from  John 
Bernoulli  is  literally  no  more  than  a  record  of  the  fact  that 

*  Fonteoelle,  in  his  Eloge  of  Malebranche,  says  that  the  *  Rerherdie  de  la 
Vrrite '  was  translated  into  English  by  a  relative  of  Taylor  of  the  same  nana, 
f  Tlie  very  title  page  of  Ubaldi's  work  announces  by  a  diagnm  that  itt 
I  distinctiTe  feature  ia  the  use  of  raniebing  poiuta  all  at  the  beif  ht  of  the  tve. 
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the  putr  mccuied  uid  John  BeniMilli  had  had  a  (juiirel, 
while  what  n-latei  io  Ubaldi  is  only  ho  far  tnie  in  that 
Ulmidi  uird  the  partieiilar  and  Taylor  the  );encral  method. 
It  is  not  credible  that  Ubaldi  was  icuomnt  of  the  general 
proposition,  or  if  he  were  ho,  Sicvinue  (vhoae Sciagrnphui 
WU  piililiHhed  in  1608)  vita  not  ;•  but  Stevinus  did  not 
*w  any  vanivhin^  points,  exeept  those  of  lineH  parallel  to 
the  eroiind,  nor  Ul)aldi  neither:  nhile  Tnvlor  did  ii'f 
them,  which  is  the  di.itinctive  feature  of  liio  Hrslem.  Amin. 
it  ia  a  atninic  jmsiimption  in  ftivoitr  of  Taylor's  oriKinality 
in  thin  ]M)irit,  that  works  published  abroad  shortly  after  hi:< 
timt;  do  not  ronlnin  it.  For  cxnmpli',  the  ■  KnrzFCcftuwte 
Einleitung  hit  Pfr«p«ctiT,  von  J.  ('.  BisuhoR',  1741,'  a 
quarter  of  a  centnry  atler  the  time  of  Taylor's  iniblicatioM, 
contains  no  use  of  vaniahintr  points  except  at  the  height  oi' 

The  Mrlhmluf  Tncrrmenlorum  is  tlie  first  trealiw  in 
which  what  is  at  this  day  called  the  falcuhis  of  finite  dif- 
ferenees  is  proiMiscd  for  conflideration.  Besidw  what  are 
now  the  most  eommon  theorems  in  thin  aiihjeft,  there  are 
various  purely  flnxional  or  inftiiik'simal  Iheinies,  mch  as 
the  chanee  of  the  independent  variable-  inltifralioiis.  .1. 
Bernoulli's  series  Stc.,  and  various  appliealiona  to  inter- 
polation, the  vibrating  choid,  the  cali-nary.  dome,  &c., 
i-enlru  of  osvillatiuti  aiid  pereiimion.  law  of  density  of  the 
klmospliere,  rvlVaction  of  liE:lit.  Thir  fir%t  cnimt-ialion  ot 
the  celebrated  theorem  in  mk  follows :  — 

PROP.  VII.    TIIEOU.  HI. 
8int  J"  et  r  quantitatck  dun  variabiU'S,  quanim  «  unlfor- 
mJler   augetur  per  data  inc-remenla  s,    vl    sit    »«=>■, 
r— asV,  V— ff=*V,  el  aio  porr6.    Tiim  difo  quod  quo 
tempore  x  crescendo  fit  *+r,  r  item  frcscendo  fict 


'+■^17  + 


T2?-^f.T2J7 


+,&c. 


Corollai;  I.  expresMs  the  correspoudinf;  theorem  foi  dccrc- 
nents. 

COROLL.  II. 

Si   pro  Inerementis  evanescentlbus  scrihanlur  fluxlones 

iluis  pro  port  ion  alei,  faclia  jam  omnibus  "u,  V,  t:  .r.  ,.r. 

Kc.    rquaUbus   quo   tempore    ^ 


1.2  *•         i.2.ai» 

vel  mutato  aiKno  ipsiiut  r,  quo  tempore  z  decrescendo  fi«t 


ipsiiw 
idofte 


*— e,  X  decnatxndo  ftet 


Is         l.Zi*  VZ^z* 

Taylor  does  not  make  muchiiseof  his  own  theorem  in  Ihi 
Mrlkmlut  Inrrrmeulorum,  but  hv  stious  hixvouimand  ovv 
it  in  the  paper  above  cited  on  the  roots  of  ci|iinliimii.  in 
whirh  he  extends  Nswton'a  method  to  other  than  alt;i- 
braical  et^uations. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  siii-h  a  theiiieni  *i' that 
of  Taylor,  the  inxtaiit  it  wa»  ]<roi>i>M-il.  \niuM  hnw  Ucn 
hailt-a  oa  the  bi-.^t  and  miwl  uaelul  of  trciiiTHli/Hliiins.  In- 
atrad  of  this,  it  sunk,  or  ratlit-r  ncier  iii»e.  till  lAinanifr 
jNiinted  out  its  power.  This  is  |H.'rhH|ia  ati  a;-M'rtiou  wliich 
•ome  may  duiibl  :  we  iirorevd  to  ni;ilii'  il  irotid.  I'lic  lint 
criticism  upon  thv  nWv  work  milliout  a  noi-d  nliout 
(he  theorem)  was  that  of  I^-ibnil/.  in  a  Itllci  to  J.ilin 
Benioutli  <  .Tunc.  ITlti,  vol.  ti..  p.  :)NI.  of  their  eorrcs|)on- 
deoce ,-,  and  it  will  ijiow  of  what  M)rt  uf  view  the  neKlect  of 
this  theorem  Has  the  conaeijuenei'.  Tlir  Iraiu-latiuii  is  aa 
follows:—- 1  ha\e  received  what  Tavh'r  calU  his  Mcthixl 
of  Incrrmentx.  It  is  an  ai>i>lif-alion'i<t'  the  ihlt'in-nlial  uiul 
inteKral  cHlcuhiii  tn  numlti-i.  ur  r.ilhfr  In  g-ni-ral  m-tg- 
MilMdf.  Tlius  the  Kniilisli  have  plai-i'd  the  homes,  acconl- 
init  to  the  ]iti>v>t1i.  iK'hini)  the  cart.  ]  U'lcan  the  ditfc- 
rential  ralcnhis  fnim  Mries  of  numhcrs  ....  ami  so  inme 
naturally  ftvni  the  tfcneial  calculus  ti<  the  special  treunie- 
Irical  or  itifiniteumal  calcuhi*.  They  pmvi-d  the  other 
way,  because  they  hate  nut  the  tiue  nielhud  of  inteslin- 
tiun It  is  untten  ohM'urelv  enuiiiirh.'     Bernoulh  an- 
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(AupiBl,  1718.  p. 389):— 'I  hive  at  lenj^th  Tvcmrtd 

Taylor's  book.  What,  in  the  name  of  God,  doea  the  man 
by  the  darknew  in  which  he  involvea  the  cleared 
!  No  doubt  to  conceal  his  habit  of  thieving:  u 
I  can  make  it  out,  I  see  nothing  but  what  he  hai 
from  me,  through  liia  thick  cloud  of  obacuri^.'  TVc 
I  of  Leibnitz  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  and  is  Rit 

Suite  extinct  in  our  own  day,  though  rapidly  ex|tirii:j: 
lenifterentiaU.'akulua  wastobeusMlonlyaa  the  mc<in:£^ 
in  which  pure  algebra  was  to  be  applied  to  ceometrj-  anl 
phyiucs,  and  even  a  eencraJizalion  of  exi-ttrng  th^u.-^niv 
expressed  in  the  Inntruage  of  that  Calculus,  wa«  a  pc-.. 
lively  erroneous  mode  of  proeeedinar. 

In  Britain,  two  reallv  great  disi-ijilea  of  Taylor  soon  »r- 
peared,  Stikiino  and  Maclahrin.  The  first  iMr-th.Dif.. 
p.  lU'J)  repeated  the  theorem  as  given  by  Taylor  hiinaclf.  ir^. 
adds  that  Herman  had  also  given  it  in  the  Appendix  to  hj% 
P/iiimiitimi'i;  and  as  this  last  work  was  published  in  Itlti, 
were  Slirlin^'s  assertion  true,  Herman  muitt  probably  tt 
considered  an  independent  inventor.  But  on  examir.i'j^ 
the  appendix  to  the  P/inronontin  (p.  393),  to  which  Si  inn- 
refers,  we  find  only  the  theorem  in  book  v..  lemma  :io; 
the  Principta,  and  .lohn  Bernoulli's  series  for  integnlioB. 
Maclaiirin  (Hh,>'»0'i*,  1742,  p.  fllO  proved  Taylor**  thto- 
rein  again  in  the  wnv  which  has  since  become  comnr^i 
But  tioth  Stirling  and  Madaunn  use  only  a  partii-ular  can' 
of  Taylor's  theorem,  expanding  not  j(r+il,  but  f  O+r 
or  expanding  p:  in  powers  of;.  Neither  (hought  he  aa- 
Hniog  more  than  proving  Taylor's  theorem,  and  both  a'li- 
biite  the  result  to  Tnvlor.  N'everthelem  thia  partii-'.Ur 
case  has  been  since  eatled  Haelaurin'a  theorem,  thouch, :'. 
not  Taylor's,  it  is  Stirling's.  Maclanrins  book  was.  : 
doubt,  more  rend  than  either  of  the  other  two :  it  wax  tlir 
answer  to  Berkeley's  metaphysical  olijeetion*.  and  ci  r.- 
tained  great  power  and  vont  store  of  instances ;  and  tr.:* 
may  have  been  the  reason  whv  a  theorem  which  xvat  b'rt 
U9c'd  in,  anit  best  known  by.  Maclanrin's  book,  should  U 
called  after  his  name.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  s».  at 
rather,  it  would  be  well  that  the  develojtmont  of  f  0+: 
in  powers  of  =  should  be  tailed  by  the  name  of  StirhM: 
for  in  truth  the  development  of  f  (n  +  fi)  in  powern  of  t^ 
one  theorem  or  another  in  its  uses,  and  in  the  conscqucnrx 
it  suggests,  according  as  a  or  A  is  looked  at  aa  the  pni'.cifa 
letter. 

In  the  interval  between  Taj-Ior'a  death  and  Lngranjc- 
paper  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  177'2.  in  which  lie  Ari 

froposed  to  make  Taylor's  theorem  the  foundation  of  thi- 
lift'i-rential  (.'alcnlus^  the  theorem  was  lianlly  knon::. 
and  even  when  known,  not  known  a*  Taylor's,  We  cai- 
not  find  it  in  Ho<lg..«n'8  Fluxions  '  I73(> .  in  Maria  At- 
nesi's  Institutions  1 17IS\  in  I-inden'.s  Kiiadual  Anal]s> 
■  17fU\  in  Simpson's  Fluxions  ilTW',  in  Eniersoti's  Ir.- 
i-n  incnts  I7t!:l\  in  Emerson's  Fluxions  1743  ,  in  Stonei 
Malliemnlii-al  niplioniir>-  1743  ,  nor  in  the  fir*t  *diti..o 
of  Muntiii'la's  History  M7">t*;.  We  have  examined  vi- 
rious  iilher  places  in  which  it  should  l)e,  without  finding  it 
an vwh. -re,  except  in  the  irri'al  French  Kncyolopwdia  a.-- 
tide  ■Seric*',  and  there  we  cell ainly  did  find  it,  mentioniii 
oulv  iiicidenliillv.  nod  attrilmled  h'v  no  U-m  a  pvrson  thaa 
t  iiiidonct  to  iV.M.niticrt.  Tile  .\lih.'  11»i«it,  whowrof 
the  iiriliminaiv  if-iiv.  knew  nothiii::  about  tho  theutvm  « 
-    •   •■  thiiMirli'iiftirwanl*.   wlien   he   published   In. 


,    lie 


Wr 


f.niudatler  .„ 

»a-  in  the  habit  of  nr.-ii,'nitiir  thi*  thcrt-m  to  nAkinU-rt: 
1  nt  with  anv  nnfiiir  inti  ntinii,  but  in  pnrc  iirnunuice.  T\w 
fact  «as|lwt  IVAlrinherl  U-  heri-krs  >.ur  liijTfrrn;!  ;v.i 
Sc.  vol.  t..  p.  Til*,  necordinir  to  Ijicroix    gave  for  the  I 


p.ni>. 

lime  the  Iheivrm  neeonipni 

remnant  of  Tai1or'>.«i-!i<'..  ttlli 


'ri"*'""'*'!     ..     •■ 


irnve  for  the  fiiM 
ethod  of  finding  ihr 
lin  number  of  terms 
nd  t 'oiuloreet. « hu  pmbahlv  had  never 
>een  the  theorem  clM'wh.re.  thoiiKht  it  "a*  ir'Alemben*. 
In  fact.  IVAIcmtH'rt  liiiiwlf  in>ve  the  thoreni  as  if  il  were 
new.  and  without  mentiouim:  the  name  of  anv  one.  whieh 
l^ien-ix  *ajs  i>  ■  a.M-»  sinLiilier.'  an  .•pinion  in  whk-h  »c 
cannot  ngn-e.  Tnli-w  IVAIcnilwrt  nad  Knellsh.  we  ean- 
iiut  imagine  h»w  he  should  hove  knoun  TavTor's  ihcoiwn, 
iiore\en  tlien.nnlevTa(h>r.Stirbiii.',Maela<]rin.  or  an  old 
volume  of  the  )1iiU>Hi|iliK'al  TntriMu-linns  be  »upuo««<|  to 
ha\«  fallen  in  his  wa> .  We  hate  no  doubt  that  II' Alembert 
was  a  new  di-cnvem  nf  ihr  Ihcoicm.  and  that  Coiidorwrl 
net er  saw  it  except  in  his  wnttiiir*.  Our  wonder  rather  i* 
where  \Mr'  Ul  Ikavc  found  the  name  of  l^yjorio 
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rem  with  it.  For  Ibe  toe  which  Lagnnafe  propoteil 
!  of  it,  sec  DiFPKKKNTiAL  Calculus,  and  FtracrioNa, 
r  or.    From  the  linie  of  the  publication  of  Ihe  work.-. 

the  article  last  ri'I'erred  to,  Taylor's  theorem  tahei^ 
Lce  which,  if  it  had  always  occupied,  we  should  nol 
id  to  write  any  histoiy  of  it.  rull  justice  is  dono 
liscoverer :  it  only  renituns  to  restore  to  Stirliug  the 

the  theorem  which  has  hitherto  been  given  to 

or's  Thkokkm.  We  propose  in  this  pari  of  flie 
to  tp^t  some  account  of  the  methods  of  algcbraicKl 
iment  which  are  consequences  of  the  cvlebr&ted 
I,  the  histoiy  of  which  is  pven  in  the  last  article, 
iplest  pariK  of  the  Ditfcrenlial  and  Integral  Calculus 
presumed  known.  It  is  not  usual  in  works  on  thai 
tobiing  together  in  one  place  the  mohtconspicuoue 
IS  which  have  arisen  oul  of  that  of  Taylor ;  which 
it  the  mure  desirable  that  such  a  thing  should  be 

f  reference.  It  is  to  I 
ed  that  we  do  not  here  profess  li 
opraent.  but  only  to  recall  the  steps  of  the  several 
!S  to  those  who  nave  already  teamt  them,  and  to 
the  theorems  in  a  form  which   can  be   easily  rr 

notation,  we  shall  frequently  signify  differentia 
oecenta:  thus  ^'3;  is  the  second  ditt'erential  ci 

of  ^  with  respect  to  J^;  (^+j:)"'  is  the  third 
tial  coefficient  of  the  product  of  il>x  and  ifr.r.    And 

signify  the  product  lX2x3x X(/i-l)Xn. 

!r  when  a  series  is  written,  three  iem»  will  be 
down,  and  the  general  term  appended. 
r's  theorem  is  as  follows  ;  — 

orem  is  lr\ie  whenever .t  has  such  a  value  that— 
ne  of  the  set  dj.r,  <f,'jr.  &c.  is  infinite.  2.  All  of 
not  vanish.  Tluis  neither  of  the  following  coilIiI 
ed  to  be  treated  by  it  when  x=a  : 

^{x'~a*)  .  log  X  and  < 
first  function,  i^'.r,  and  all  which  follow,  are  in- 
ten  x  =  a ;  in  the  second  dir  and  all  its  differential 
ntfl  vanish  when  r  =a.  The  meaning  of  this  cir- 
ce  is  as  follows;  the  form  of  Taylor's  theorem 
ly  requires  that  ^(r+A)  should  be  developed  in 
ginteger  powers  of  A;  conse        -i    — >--  >- 

levelopment  is  impossible,  this 
being  inapplicable.  Now,  the  first  of  these  func- 
hen  .r  =  ii)  can  only  have  ift{a+h)  expanded  in 
s  fractional  powers :  and  the  second  only  in  de- 
integer  powers.  T-hose  who  will  only  allow  the 
unverging  series  may  require  also  that  A  should 
lall  that  Ihe  resultmg  series  is  convergent:  but 
tction  will  alterwards  be  inapplicable,  as  will  be 

all  state  five  proofs  of  this  theorem  briefly,  being 
lally  those  given  by  Taylor,  Maclaurin,  D'AIem- 
n^nge,  and  Ampere. 
•■#  Proof.— Let  ne  =  A,  and  form  differences  of  i^r 

■  series  *r,  <f,(T+e\  'pl.x+2e) <t,(,x+n6). 

ently  we  have  [Differbsce] 


nir)  =  ^j-  -f  n  A^^  +  n 
r=(>.    Throw  this  into  the  form 
A)  =  ^+ 


-  ^\f>x  +,  &c. : 


(ic)'  3       ^' 

crease  without  limit.  Ax  at  the  same  time  dimi- 
so  that  tiAx  Temains  always  sA.    Then 

(UaiilOf         V5!  4.    ftp 

Taylor's  theorem  is  proved  when  we  know  that 
he  same  as  the  limit  of  A*^j  :  (ir)*.  This 
■•sumption  *  of  Taylor's :  but  in  the  modem  dif- 
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fcrential  calculus  it  is  a  better  plan  to  prove  Taylor's 
theorem  in  anothw  way,  and  then  from  the  preceding  fol- 
lows the  simplest  manner  of  showing  the  identity  of 
0    tc  and  the  limit  uf  A  ^  ;  (Aa;)  . 

Miictauriu'*  Proof. — The  method  here  given  was  fiist  use^ 
by  Maclaurin,  and  though  it  was  only  applied  lo  develop 
^(0  +  A),  yet  it  will  do  equally  well  for  <^ix-Yh)\  and  Moo- 
laurin  himself  saw  no  difference  (as  indeed  there  is  nolie, 
0  being  nny  function  vthalever)  between  the  two  cases. 
It  turns  upon  ^(r+A)  giving  the  same  result,  whether 
differentiated  with  respect  to  x  or  A,  and  assumes  the  form 
of  the  development,  which  is  a  radical  defect.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows:  Let^a:+A)=A+BA+CA*+,8tc.;  then(i'(*+A)= 
B  +  2CA  +  3DA'+,  Sec.,  i^ij-+A)=  2C  +  3.2DA  +.Stc., 
0'"  (j+A)=3. 2D +,&c.,  which,  when  A  =  0,  give  ^= 
A,  ^'j  =  B,  <^'x  =  2C,  4/"t  =  3.2D,  See. ;  from  which 
the  theorem  readily  follows.  The  common  proof,  given 
in  most  elementary  works  on  the  differential  calculus,  ia 
but  a  less  commodious  form  of  this. 

D'Alemberft  Proqf.—Ttit  first  principles  of  the  Integral 
Calculus  give 

,     4fxdx. 

Utm=a+k-»;J'°     <t,'xdx=~  J'^i^Xa+h-zyLi 

=y^^'(a+A-2)dj:  =  4,'a.h-V  f^4,\a-¥h-i).Mda; 
the  last  step  being  made  by  parts.    Similarly 

and  so  on ;  whence  it  appears  that  if  we  go  up  to  A    in  tha 

leries,  the  term  involving  A  may  be  followed  bv  ano< 
;her,  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  definite  integral,  and 
»hich  aicne  represents  all  the  remnant  of  the  series ;  ea 

To)  lows : — 

The  conditions  of  integration  require  that  neither 
^,  0'x, ....  0  X  should  be  infinite  from  x^a  to  x^a 
-l-A,  both  inclusive :  this  one  condition  being  satisfied,  the 
difficulty  of  divergent  series  disappears ;  for  the  theorem 
does  not  give  an  infinite  series  at  all.  but  only  any  number 
please  of  the  terms  of  a  series  together  with  a  con- 
cUiding  quantil|'  which  is  finite  both  in  form  and  reality. 
This  integral  might  frequently  be  difficult  to  use,  but  limits 
Tor  its  value  may  De  readily  obtained.  Let  P  and  p  be  the 
i.Tcatest  and  least  values  of  ^  x  from  x  =  a  to  x  =  a 
Y  A,  both  inclusive :  then  the  concluding  integral  lie* 
between 

vf  x'thanipP  x'dx  or  ^ andM . 

''•  •'•  n+1  n+1 

Now  when  a  continuous  function  does  not  become  in- 
linite  between  two  values  of  .t,  every  quuitity  which  lies 
between  its  greatest  and  least  value  is  one  of  its  interme- 
iiate  Talues :  or  an)-thing  between  P  and  p  is  a  value 
if  0^""^'\(i+eA),  for  some  value  of  e  which  is  either  0 
iir  1,  or  between  them.  Hence  the  preceding  expression 
may  be  written 


■^+*' 


The  following  form  has  been  given  by  M.  Cauchy.   Let 
P  and  ji  represent  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  0 
,o  +  A— z).  *  from  e  =  0  to  ssh,  both  inclusive:  pw 
uisely  similar  reasoning  will  give  for  the  last  term  chosn 
vi  lliylor'a  series,  and  the  value  of  the  remnant. 


uhere  9  is  either  0  or  1, 1 


'(a  +  A-eA).e   j^ 
r  between  them. 
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We  call  the  preceding  D*Alembert'8  proof,  but  it  is 
rather  D*Alembert*8  resmt,  and  even  that  in  a  different 
form :  his  real  process  is  as  follows :— To  take  a  case,  in- 
tegrate 0^(x+A)  four  times  with  respect  to  A,  beginning 
wihmO:  the  results  are  (ir+AaiX  for  abbreviation) 

^OC-^^x-^^'a: .  h  =  fjdh  )  Vx 
^OC-^'ar-^"^ .  A-0'"x -A  =  (fdh  j  <^"x 

and  from  this  sort  of  process  the  result  is 

0  (t  +  Zi)  =  ^x  +  0'x.A  +0"x  2  +    •• 


(y '  rf*)  0(">  rx+yi), 


the  two  sides  presenting?  the  most  identical  forms  which 
have  yet  occurred.  The  integral  may  easily  be  reduced  to 
the  form  already  given  (Lacroix,  vol.  lii.,  p.  397).  D'Alem- 
bert  finished  with  the  preceding  form :  it  was  I^grange 
who  first    gave    tl\e    limits    which    we  have   appended 

above. 

Lagrange's  Proof, — By  this  we  do  not  mean  the  falla- 
cious proof  referred  to  in  Functions,  Theory  of,  but 
that  by  which  Lagrange  established  the  limits  of  the  value 
of  the  remnant,  which,  on  the  ordinary  definition  of  a 
differential  coefficient,  is  a  proof,  and  a  very  satisfactory 
one,  of  the  whole  theorem.  It  rests  upon  the  proposition 
that  if  a  function  of  x  have  always  one  sign  from  rr  =  a  to 
X  ^  a-^-hf  the  integral  of  that  function  taken  between 
those  limits  will  have  the  same  sien. 

If  then  we  wish  to  establish  Taylor's  theorem  as  far  as,  say, 
the  term  involving  A',  and  to  give  the  limits  of  the  remain- 

der,  let  P  and  p  be  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  ^    (o+^) 

from  r  =  0  to  r  =  A.  Between  those  limits  then  0  (a+*) 
—  P  is  negative  :  integrate  from  r=0  to  rss  any  value  not 
:greater  than  A,  and,  by  the  preUminary  theorem,  0'"  (a+z) 
^^'"a^Fz  is  negative.  Integrate  successively  under  the 
«ame  conditions,  and  we  learn,  step  by  step,  that 

0''(a  +  r)  -  0"a  -  0'"a .  r-P  -y 


2.3 


2.3.4 


are  severally  nesative.  But  0  x  —  p  h  positive  from  x 
=  atoj?«a-fA;  consec^uently,  proceeding  in  the  same 
manner,  wt  &dk1  that,  z  bemg  not  greater  than  A, 


2.3 


2.3.4 


is  positive.    If  then  we  make  2r  s  A,  we  find  that  0  (a-f  A) 
lies  between 

A*        h* 


2.3.4 


^.7+0'a.A+  ....  +  P  ;5;-5-^and  4^o-i'</i'a.h+  ... +p 

and  the  rest  is  as  in  the  last  proof. 

Inhere  is  a  proof  given  by  M.  Cauchy  which  resembles 
the  preceding  in  its  principle,  though  of  very  different  de- 
tails, which  may  be  seen  in  the  Lib.  U.  A.,  Differential 
Calculus,  pp.  68,  Sec.,  767.  But  this  proof,  though  very 
well  in  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  on  account  of  the  col- 
lateral uses  of  the  preliminary  theorems  which  it  requires, 
is  not  so  well  suited  to  an  isolated  article  on  Taylors 
theorem. 

Amph-e'B  Pror/.— Let  ^r=^  +  P  (t-a)  ;  differentiate 
successively  with  respect  to  a,  and  we  have 

0  =  ^'<i  +  P'(^-a)  -  P 
0  =  <^"a  +  P"  (x-a)  -  2P 


substitute  for  P,  P',  &c.  their  values :  that  is,  su 
from  each  equation  to  the  precedinir,  and  we  have, 
X  s  a  -|<  A,  Taylor's  theorem  with  the  following  w 

the  remnant  following  the  term  which  has  A    in  it 

■  V    X  -  a    ) 


da' 


[«] 


making  j:r  =  a  -f  ^  afler  differentiation. 

It  gives  some  trouble  to  show  the  limits  of  this 
sion,  for  which  we  may  refer  to  Ampere,  *  Pr'cis  dc 
Diff6rentiel,'  Stc.,  Joum.  Ec.  Polyteehn.,  cah.  xiii.. 
This  tract  of  Ampdre  is  one  of  the  purest  deductioni 
of  the  Differential  Calculus  from  tiie  theory  of  I 

In  looking  through  all  the  proofs  which  i^ve 
the  remnant  of  the  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  nen 
nor  any  differential  coefficient  employed  can  be  i 
to  become  infinite  between  .r=a  and  j"=:<i-f-A. 
such  a  circumstance  does  occur,  the  theorem  rvis 
the  limits  may  cease  to  be  true.     For  instance, 

=  (x— m)~*,and  stop  the  series  after  the  firat  term 
gives 


a+A     m      a  — //I      {^a-^-uh  —  m  >* 

if  a-f  A  and  a  be  both  greater  or  both  less  than  w, 
of  G  lying  between  0  and  1  will  be  foimd  to  <Ati 
equation,  as  it  should  do  from  the  theorem.     But  il 
between  x=a  and  x=:a+A,  none  but  an  imaginar 
of  ©  will  satisfy  this  equation. 

Stirling's  theorem,  as  it  should  be  called,  Maclau 
it  is  called,  is  found  simply  by  making  a=0  in  th 
lopment  of  0  (a+x).     It  gives 

7* 

0J7  =  00  +  0'O.x  +  0"O  —  +  


X 


J 


•+1 


^         [/ij        ^  ["  +  '] 

6  being  either  0  or  1,  or  between  them.  Here  9'"^  0 
that  ^  is  to  be  differentiated  n  times,  and  .r  m: 
after  ail  the  different  tat  ions.  This  is  the  most  usef 
of  Taylor's  theorem,  with  which  it  may  be  eooMdi 
identical  in  one  point  of  view,  and  of  which  it  i*  a 
cular  case  in  another:  for  1^  ^"+.'  >  absolutely  df\ 
by  Stirling's  theorem  is  simply  i^  w/-f.i)  develojK? 
^a  by  Taylor's  theorem. 

John  Bernoulli's  theorem,  as  given  in  the  Leip 
for  1696,  is  as  follows : — 

'^xdv  =  +x.  jr  -  ;^'x  .  Y  +  +"-r  I3  -  I 

Here  is  an  instance  very  much  resemblinff  the  c 
of  the  Binomial  Theorem  (p.  412)  with  Walliss  p 
investigations.  If  Wallis  had  looked  at  his  own  n 
a  new  point  of  view,  he  mitfht  not  have  left  the 
theorem  for  Newton  :  if  John  Bernoulli  l»ad  du 
same,  he  might  have  given  the  law  of  developa 
0  (t-1-A).  The  preceding  is  a  case  of  Taylor  stheo 
follows:  by  that  theorem 


/ 


0(x-a?)  =  0j?-0'x.T  +ti>"x—  -  .... 


.•t1 


and  x^6x  is  the  same  in  meauinir  as  0.r,  an  undttei 
fractional  part  of  x.  Let  ^.r  =  f'^/xdx,  then  ^= 
substitution  and  transposition  give 

f^^x  dx  =  i^x.  X-  V/j:  Y  +  ^"'  I5 


This  theorem  is  no*  of  much  use  as  a  methtul  i»f 
lopment,  so  that  we  need  say  no  more  of  it  in  the  j 
article. 

Some  views  of  I-ambeil  on  the  reduction  of  the  n 
eouations  (Acta  Helvetica,  1758)  into  series  wen* 
ralixed  by  Lacrrantre  {Mim,  Acad.  Sci.,  1768:  into  1 
brated  theorem  of  development  bearing  his  name 
this  again  was  generalized  m  form  by  Laplace  (Jfi^. 


T  A  Y 

iblem  u  8>  rollom :  ^Ten 

I  the  expanaon  of  'fy,  when  possible,  in  powera  of 
c«  ifiy  U,  by  the  preceding  equation,  a  function  of 
\  if  £  be  constant,  and  we  differentiate  with  respect 
id  then  make  x=0,  or  y=Pz,  we  may  use  Stirling's 
But  this  differentiation  would  be  laborious  and 
.  i  it  was  made  more  direct  (by  Laplace)  in  the  fol- 

manneri^A  constant  may  have  any  value  given 
>r  may  be  made  to  vanish,  either  before  or  aller 
itiation  trith  respect  to  a  variable  :   if  then  we  can 

differentiations  with  respect  to  a;  in  terms  of  dif- 
lioni  with  respect  to  x  only  (in  which  x  is  constant), 
te  in  our  power  to  make  x  vanish  bffors  the  dif- 
itiont,  which  will  reduce  the  indirect  or  implicit  to 
differentiation.  This  substitution  of  z-difi'erentia' 
I  |riaee  of  those  of  x  is  done  as  follows:  — Ditferen- 
l)  both  with  respect  to  x  and  »  separately,  and  we 

—  P  it+xipy)  i<ps/+x<p's/  ^_>        whence 


Ut  <fy  du  dy  du  du 

.  thid  equation  only  it  may  be  shown  (by-lNovc- 


du       d         /_,  du\ 

dx'"^\^''T.) 

prs.  Assume  the  preceding  to  be  true  for  o 

ne  value 

id,  rince  (^y)  X  du-.dff'uA  function  of  y 
dy.  V  being  another  function  of  y. 

only, let 

d'u       d'   '/dv  dy\      d'v 
dx'~dx'-\<i!/dz)'d^' 

/*\       rf"     jdv        ^    do         _,    dvdy 

0, 

du  du  , .  du  1 

the  theorem  remuns  true  after  writing  n+1  for  i 
s  true  when  n  =  l ;  therefore  it  is  true  for  all  valui 
[f  then  we  make  j-=0,  or  y=Fg,  which  may  t 
efi»e  the  ditferentiations  on  the  second  side  of  th 
D,  we  have  (u  being  fy) 


fdj(5, 


(:r=0)} : 


\  (*Fs)" 


d^Fz 


hislo  Stirling's  Theorem,  and  we  have  Laplace' 
y=F(z+^y)  gives  4y=: 
/  „  d<iFz\        d  /  d-iFt\a? 

J- 


he  general  term,  - 


r  c*F*)' 


d4Tz[x' 
dz   J  [«] 


y=zA-xtt>y  gives  -iy^ 
the  general  terra  -TT^A C0*J  V '«  jF^ 


=«+i^a.x+- 


T+-Iii 


2.3 


-(-,  8cc. 


anec's  theorem  leads  to  Burnwmn's  Theorem  fpre- 

to  the  institute  in  17!Xi)-    The  second  Is  in  fbct  the 

he  firat,  though  very  different  in  form,  and  arrived 

KnJently.  It  is  required,  when  poieible,  to  expand 
C,  No.  1504. 


■J'T  in  powers  of  ^a;.  Thismight  be  done  indirectly,  by  ex- 


I-agrange's  theorem  avoids  the  indirect  process.  Let  ^ 
vanish  when  2=11,  andlet  ^=(x— a):  xfiOr3r=a-f-M.x«- 
We  can  now  employ  Lagrange's  theorem  to  expand  -ix  in 
poweiB  of  ^,  and  we  have 

Now  the  general  term  of  this  has  for  its  co-efficient  the 
value  of 

when  xsia :  consequently  ^x,  expanded  in  powers  of  ^, 

is  found  b' '~ ;-  -i 1= .;._._  _i..l  . 

of  0x  in  tl 


li((^)V-)))^V.* 


.4^  ■•>'']*'+ 

When  in  a  function  of  ai 
the  variables  are  severBlly  to  receive  increments  A„  A- 
&c.,  the  law  of  the  development  is  best  seen  by  the  cal- 
culus of  operations.     [OpEKATiorf.]     'To  change  x  int« 

r+A  is  to  perform  the  operation  t  ,  D  being  th*  sym- 
bol of  differentiation  with  respect  to  x:  (he  condensed 
form  of  the  development  now  before  us  is 

»,D,+*,D,+.... 

•  <^ix„Xt, ) 

where  D„  D„  Sec.  refer  to  ar„  x,,  kc.  The  general  tena 
of  the  development  is 

(A,D,+AJ),4 

which  must  itself  be  developed.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
pursue  this  case  further ;  we  shall  only  observe  that  when 
it  is  desired  to  stop,  the  remnant  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  in  the  last  term  x,+dA,  for  x„  x,+6A,  for  x^ 
Sec.,  where  0,  the  same  in  all,  is  either  0  or  1,  or  between 
them. 
The  value  of  x  which  makes  ^=0  is  represented  by 

"     4>'~  ^r  2.3^" 

(15^'^^-  lO^y^'+i^'V'^)^' 


-  0Ca:„  x^,  Sm.) 


ilO!^'-C0" 


2.3.4^' 


■  15^i0"tf,l*_^'»0^}^ 


.3.4.5^ 

—  &c. :  where  a  is  any  assumed  value  (the  nearer  the  mot 
Ihe  better)  and  ^,  0',  Sec.  represent  ^,  ifi'a,  8ec.  llii* 
series  is  obtained  bv  common  reversion  from  0((i+A)=O. 
For  tlie  forms  whicn  Paoli  gave  to  this  series,  and  also  to 
Burmann'g,  see  Lacroix.  vol.  i.,  pp.  306-306.  The  pre- 
ceding series  has  been  used,  as  far  as  three  terms,  in  Ihe 
article  Appedximation. 

All  that  precedes  is  found  in  elementary  treatises,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  terms  of  the  last  series',  we  now 
come  to  matter  which  has  been  hitherto  only  Ihe  property 
nf  the  well-read  mathematician,  but  which  well  deserves 
lo  be  made  as  common  as  Taylor's  Theorem.  We  refer  to 
Arsogast's  method  of  derivationi.  Few,  even  among 
mathematicians,  aie  aware  of  the  power  of  this  process, 
which  may  perhaps  arise  from  their  tailing  Lmfoix's  ac- 
count of  it,  instead  of  consulting  the  wgrk  of  ArbogMt 
himself:  the  former  has  only  exhibited  it  to  show  that  it 
nay  be  reduced  to  proceMea  of  the  differential  calAilus ; 
and  even  the  latter  has  so  loaded  his  method  with  heavy 
applications,  that  be  has  CDRcCBled  much  of  its  beauty  and 

ilbe  foundation  of  Arbogast's  methods  is  a  contrivasoa 
for  expediting  the  expansion  of  ^a  +  ftar+ci*+  .  ,..)iBlb 

B  series  of  the  form  A  +  H«  +  Ca*-|- The  proceaabr 

which  B  is  farmed  fiom  A,  C  from  B,  &c,  is  unubrm,  and 
is  called  derivation;  and  A  being  ipa,  B  may  be  called 
D^,  C  may  be  called  DD^,  or  ^^,  and  so  on.  Henea^ 
b  ought  to  be  called  Do,  C  ought  to  be  D'a,  and  so  on. 
This  notation  is  not  precisely  that  of  Arbogast,  but  will 
do  for  our  purpose.  For  more  detail,*  see  the  Differential 
Calculus  {Library  qf  Usejid  KnottUdge).  pp.  328-334. 

•  Then  li  a  irtU  diwl  m  tlia  mltkiTl  <ti  Ihe  ■  NathnutiaLl  Tnuin  *  (paib 
hniniiu) of  Un In.  ioho  W««. r<.(.U>M  -L  Wlnbuwhta IWB.    M..~fr^ 


T  A  Y 

ir,  for  K  moment,  we  wriU  the  expftnnon  thiu— 

uid  if  we  different] nte  both  lidea  frith  respect  to  a  ,  x  b 
an  tb«  •tb«r  coefficients  renuining  (.-oibt&nt,  we  haTc 

I.  cannot  enter  tny  coefficient  n: 


whidt  •hows 
ceding  A^  or 


-,&e. 


The  tint  ade  of  thii  b  the  same  series,  whatever  letter 
«  was  made  to  vary ;  the  second  ude  it  therefore  always 
,Uw  MiM  Mriei ;  whence  we  collect  that  dA^.. :  da^ 
does  not  alter  with  the  VKhie  of  m,  bein^  always  the  co- 
efficient of  3-"  ill  llie  development  of  ^'(o,+o,j-+,  &c.).  It 
is  enough  to  satlifv  tliia  cundilion  for  each  letter  and  its 
preceding  one  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  each  co-efficient  differen- 
tiated with  respect  to  any  one  letter,  is  to  yield  the  same 
Iretult  as  the  directly  preceding  co-efficient  differentiated 
with  respeol  to  the  directly  preceding  letter.  The  follow- 
ing rules  are  found  sufficient.  To  paag  from  any  one  de- 
rivatite  of  ^  to  the  next,  airuige  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  &c., 
orona,,  o^Scc,  whicheTerniay  be  used,  in  order,  in  every 
term :  difierentiate  with  retpect  to  the  last  letter  in  each 
terra,  and  multiply  by  the  letter  which  comes  next  to 
it.  And  when  the  last  but  one  immediately  precedes  the 
last  in  the  aJphabet  or  other  consecutive  system,  do  the 
came  with  the  last  but  one,  and  divide  by  the  exponent  of 
the  last  letter,  as  it  becomes  alter  the  increase  which  it 
receives  from  the  process  of  the  preceding  letter;  but  in 
DO  caM  uae  any  letters  but  the  last  or  the  last  but  one. 
For  iHlance,  beginning  with  0a,  in  which  is  only  one 
letter,  we  have  0'a.  6,  or 

In  which  are  two  letters,  a  and  6,  consecutive.  Operate 
upon  b,  and  we  have  ^'n .  c  ;  opeialc  on  iji'ii,  and  we  have 
asaiti  ^^"0 . 6,  which,  with  the  b  which  was  in  before,  is 
0"a.  h',  which  we  divide  by  the  new  exponent  of  i,  or  by 
2 ,  whence 


InlbnniBgDV<'>''*"»«on!ycin  <f/a.e,  because  a  does 
not  immediately  precede  c ;  and  ne  get  (the  succession 
being  a,  b,  e,  «,/,  g.  A,  A,  Sec.) 


D^-0'<t 


I- V-2tc  + 


2.3 


and  so  on.  As  soon  however  as  the  law  ia  established,  it 
is  best  to  forma  table  of  the  successive  derivatives  of  tlie 
powers  of  b  by  this  same  law  :  we  then  tiave 


w 


in  whieh  ^«,  ^"a.  Sec.  are  to  be  taken  fhim  the  ftinction 
by  common  differentiation,  and  the  derivatives  of  the 
powers  otb  from  the  tabic.    This  being  done,  nc  have 

^+I>^.3-+D^.a;'+D*^.«'+.&c. ; 
and  the  process  is  shortened  to  its  utmost  extent ;  all  that 
is  not  differentiation  being  merely  reference  to  a  table  and 
writing  the  result. 

Wa  shall  give  materials  for  proceeding  as  far  as  the 
Imn  D'^^.  x",  not  that  so  much  will  often  be  necessary, 
but  beeaose  it  it  dc^rable  to  ihow  with  how  little  trouble 
meitions  of  enormous  labour  in  the  onlinnry  way,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  solved  in  KEvamiox  of  Sbiiiei,  may  be 
lootied  at  without  dixmay.  We  have  to  form  every  deriva- 
tive of  every  power  of  ft,  D"i",  in  which  m  +  n  does  not 
exceed  12. 

^  HteUtiM  •  niMiinii,  Itar  iImI  of  AibniM.  Is  wlJch  Im  ■111  pn)i*UT  k<T* 
*■  Ulnnn.  n«  Muil«l  abo  to  Hi  nviUxl  l»  Udi,  wl  guwt  nonH 
AriMpM^nrk,  wUI  IM  W«u'i«uUM>)»ai>illa|  b  diriTMhnk 


D'i=A       D<b=:k       Difr=/     Tfb= 
V6=n      D'»*=/»      l>"6=g 


'=26e-fe« 
'=2V+a» 

!=2W+2c^+2^/ 
ra4*+2cA+2eg-+/* 

'=2bin+2ct  +  2eli  +  1ifA+g'' 
'=26n-H2cnt  +  2^  +  3ffl  +  2gA 

=26p  +  2cn  +  2em  +  %«  +  S»A+A^ 

Stfe 


D'ft-: 

jrb': 
ii>*b>: 

D-ft*: 

D'b': 

vb: 


:3V/+66ce+c* 

:3**^ + 06</+ a**" +3c'e 

:3A'A  +(ibeg+libr/+3c'/+3c'* 

■.3b'lt  +  6bch  +  libeg+.ib/'  +  3c'g+Ge''/+f' 

Zb'i  +66cA  +  6icA  -t-  Ob/s  +3r'A  +  Gcfg  +  3r/ 

:3i'm  +  ebel  +  Gbek  +  eh/h  +  36^  +  3e>k 

+6c/g+3>^g+3r/' 
D'4'=  SA'n -I- G6r'n  ^Bbcl +  Bb/k  +  6bgh+3t*l 

+6c/h+3cg'+3^h  +fa/g+/' 

Dfr<s4fi*c 

D'6'=4ft*e+G6'c' 

D'6'= 44'/+ I2&'ce  +  4Ar* 

D'6'=46'g-t-12A'i-/+C*'«'+126c'^+c* 

T)>b*zzWA+l-ifcg+  12AV+12ftr</+  ISor^+v 

D'A*=4&'ft  +  I26^A  +  12'A'j  +  Cby  -\-  ITbc'g  + 

+4Ae'-|-4ey+6cV 
iyb*=Wl  +  i2^e/i  +  12i^/i+l2f>'/g  -i-  I26e«  + 

+  I2brf  +  l^>e'/+4c'g  +  l2r-e/+^e* 
T}'b'=4b'm  +  12Vi-/  +  12A'<ft  +  V2if/K  +  6i"^  + 

+24iceA4-24V/e-+  12V^+  124f/'  +  -Jc'A 

+ la.-vg+ory+ia-fy-Hr' 

I)'6'=56*/-H206'ee+  I04'c' 
D'fr'=56'^+2O6'r/+10ft'''+30'/r»e+6«r* 
I>'6'=56'A+206*fS-  +  20AV/-J-  30iV'/-|-  ■Xi¥rt'-\ 
+** 

D'i»=M'ft-|- aoA-rA -faoft-^jr + 1  w-'r* + aoi'f'ff  H 

+  lOi  V -^  206r"/-|- 306f  V  +  iV- V 
D'ft'=SW-!-20^f  A+  2nV^A-^-20ftTJT-^^06•f•A4 

4-306V/"'-t-304V'/-t-20ir''g'-feO*c'c/4 
-f5c'/-)-10c'e' 

nf=(J6=c 

n'A'=0*-7-F30i'c«-J-206'c' 

D'A*  -  BV?  -t-306V/+ 1  u6V-f  GOi^r^-)- 1  -lA-r* 

+06c' 
D'6'=66*A-J-3<WVA-|-306Vs'-|-ir.ft'/'+0OVrV+l; 

+  aii'c'-(-(X)/>'ry-l-'J0S'fp'  +  30d.c'f+f' 
I>fi'=7tV 
D'6'=7A'i*+2I*'r' 
1  VA'sTfty+^Vcf +35A'r» 
D'ft: =7/''5'-i-42'/'r/-f.21  fcV-f  iOWVr+3MV* 
D'6'=76"A +42*'c«' +42^V/-(.  iiaft'('/+ lOM'o- 

-H40iV«  +  216'<» 
D6"=flA'c 
I)'/.'=S4'f+286'c' 

D'i»=8AV-f-iJG6V/+2ftft'e'-H686»r'fT7tlAV 

D'ft»=9ft««+36A'c» 
D'6'= OftyM-  72*=C''+(M'/c' 
Dft"=106'e        lH'"=I01V+45i''e' 


ty  thcM  results,  observe  tliat  if  wo  consider  each  [ 
I  of  the  fitst  dimension,  every  term  of  D'6'  is  of 
limension  ;  but  if  we  consider  each  letter  as  of  the 
Jn  following ; — 

bce/ghklmnpq 

1     2    3    4    5     6     7    8    9    10  11  12: 
jiy  term  of  D'b'  ia  of  the  (n  +  r)th  dimeiwion.    To 

if  all  the  proper  termi  be  there,  and  with  the 
expooenU,  write  down  the  number  of  wayi  in 
i+r  can  be  made  out  of  r  numbers.  Thus  to 
lis  point  for  D'6*,  write  down  the  ways  in  which 
je  made  out  of  three  number*,  namely, 
I,  7+2+1,  C+3+1,  6+2+2,  5+4  +  1,  5+3+2, 

4+4+2,  4+3+3; 
e  letter  answering  to  each  luimber,  in  the  above 
1  multiply  the  letters  of  each  set  together,  which 

6»/,  icA.  be/i,  c'h,  b/g,  ccg,  cf,  e"/, 
re,  coefficicnU  excepted,  the  terms  of  D'i*  in  the 
To  verily  the  coefficients  separately,  observe  that 
Gcient  of  that  term  of  D'b'  which  contains  the  «th 
rth  power,  SM^.,  is 

I.2.3....  C-iy 

1.2.3...sXl,2,3...i>< ■ 

in  D'i',  the  term  containing  b^c'e  ought  to  be 

1.2.3.4^5.6.7.8 
1.2.3.475x1.2x1'° 

Ihe  best  general  mode  of  verification  is  derived 
e  theorem 

-1  -   I  ^*:,  or  D^'ft-'  =  io  fi^')  = 
-   r     db  r     \    db    / 

havine  a  certain  derivative  of  a  certain  power,  the 
er  derivative  of  the  nest  lower  power  may  be 
wj  differentiating  with  respect  to  6,  dividing  by 
HnWBt  of  the  original  power,  and  then  performing 
ivation.     Thus : 

D'6'=06»/+726'M+84i'c\ 
tiate  with  respect  to  b,  and  divide  by  9.  which 

86f/+56i'ci;+56A'c'. 
derive,  which  gives 
8i)'g +96A"c/-l-28*'e'+ 168i»c'«+706'c', 

le  as  is  found  in  the  table  for  D  b  .  Here  we 
he  earlier  result  of  the  table  A«m  the  later:  to 
he  later  from  the  earlier,  use  the  following  :— 


8  the  a 


By  help  of  the  preceding  method,  exp4nmon8  which 
nalysts  usually  avoid  as  much  aa  posaible,  at  almost  any 
expense  of  circumoperation,  are  carried  with  the  greatMt 
facility  even  further  than  is  necessary.  The  deveTopmaiit 
of  #  (a+6a;  +  t:j'+  &o.),  already  given,  is  one  instance; 
the  procesD  in  UEvaasiON  or  Saaics  ia  another.  This  iMt. 
is  done*  by  expanding  x  in  powers  of  <n  +  fra:*  +  ,  &c.,  by 
IJurraann's  Theorem,  and  making  the  expansion  of  the 
negative  powers  of  (a  +  6a:  +  ca:*  +  ,  Stc),  which  will  be 
wanted,  by  the  method  of  derivations.  We  shall  state 
some  further  applications : — 

ib+cx+e^+  &c.)"=ft"  +  D6".  x+TmT.  «•+,  &c. 

When  m  is  integer,  these  derivatives  are  in  the  table. 
When  b  +  CX  +  &c.  is  a  finite  series,  the  whole  result  ia 
brought  out  with  great  ease,  compared  with  the  trouble  of 
the  common  algebraical  operation  :  in  this  case  the  value 
of  eveiy  letter  after  the  last  in  the  finite  series  ia  0,  or  the 
last  letter  of  (hat  series  is  not  to  he  employed  in  derivation. 
I,et  the  reader  try  for  himself  C6+i;r+ftr'+/r")'  by  this 
mode  and  then  in  the  common  way,  going  only  so  1^  in 
the  latter  as  to  feel  sure  that  the  former  is  of  no  trouble 

compared  vrith  it.    Let  m,  m  —„-,  &c.  be  denoted  by  m, 
m„8tc. 

Ca  +  6a;  +  ca:»  +  &c.)"  =  a"  +  wAa""'a! 

+  C»i«:+».^)a""V 

+  (ma'c  +  ra^Di*  +  ^,6")  a" 'V 

+  ("""'/+  m,i'D'6'  +  oj^Dft'  +  W.6')  a"*x' 

+,  Sec. ;  the  law  of  which  is  evident,  the  only  thing  left 

beins  the  substitution  of  the  values  in  the  tables  instead  ot 

the  derivatives  of  b.  Thia  forni  is  convenient  for  fVactional 

or  negative  powers,    llie  following  caae  ia  worth  ethiUt 

ing  separately  :— 

1 1        b_  ff-ae 

a  +  6r  +,  &c.  ~  i        o'  *  +       a'      ^ 


1.2  . 


up  to 

h  the  dwivativea  of  powers  of  c  must  be  formed 
le  corresponding  tabular  ones  of  b,  by  changing 
tter  into  the  next  following.  There  are  thus  abun- 
ana  of  verification.  We  will  mention  yet  one 
■oore.  Only  the  last  letter  and  the  last  but  one  (and 
ly  when  the  two  lelfcrs  are  consecutive)  are  used 
derivations.  If  we  use  any  letter,  no  new  term  is 
al,  but  only  a  repetition  of  Ihose  which  other  terms 
For  instance,  in  IV^  is  the  term  eob'cef;  and  in 
to  D'A*,  we  derive  from  /  because  it  is  the  last 
and  from  e  because,  bein^  the  last  but  one,  it  imme- 
mecedes/  in  the  series.  We  do  not  here  use  b  and  c 
but  if  we  did  use  them,  we  should  only  repeat  terms 
will  come  into  D'b^  from  other  sources.  Thus : — 
gives,  from  /,  GOb'ceif,  which  is  set  down  in  D'6* : 
■  GOb'cff^'Z,  or  306V',  which  is  also  set  down : 
if  c  had  been  used,  we  should  have  had  60£>'i?i>/-t-2, 
^/,  which,  on  looking,  we  And  set  down,  as  arising 
w  last  letter  of  106*e^'.  From  b,  in  bOfr'cf/,  had  it 
ised,  we  should  have  got  V20bcce/~-2,  or  mbc'ef, 
i»  also  found,  and  arises  from  the  last  letter  of 
.  If  then  we  ever  find  that  d^vation  from  one  of 
used  letter)  gives  anything  but  what  arises  tVom 
if  tlie  letters  which  are  used,  it  is  a  sign  that  some 
«  b«ea  coiaiiutt«d. 


A  +  Bj:  +  Ca^+.Sic.  _  A  _  Aft  -  Ba 

a  +  bx  +  cx'+,Su.  ~  a  a*       '^ 

,  A  (ft*  -  PC)  -  Bn6  +  Ca*  ^ 
+  ^,  af 

ACft'-oD»+a'.°)- Ba(^-ac)  +  Ca'6-Eo'  . 


derivatives  of  a  in  the  general  form  above  given.  We 
shall  not  overload  this  subject  with  further  examples: 
enough  have  been  given  to  show  those  who  require  deve- 
lopments of  some  extent  how  much  labour  they  might  save. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  form  given  is  not 

0 (a+bx+c^+, Sec.) but 0  ^Q  +  &r  +  ^+2+,  &C.), 

in  which  case  the  occurrence  of  the  IVactiona  in  the  deno- 
minator renders  the  process  more  complicated  than  it  need 

•t  rnuufamotloD  Ui4  iVTalnpwL 


rS'C 


or°oiir  artW.  OB  lh»t  »i."^,  a 

tile  iiiiiiactiikrr  ii  nry  prupnty  nxcni* 
rtj  t  iwo  Urmt  funhot,  bj  Aibufui' 


i1.  tVam  ih'li  wm^n  icBcnlln. 
iptVi.  in  Dm  dialoBiny  dHd.  «• 

l>y  11.'  vkunMI  Bwibgdi.  but  V  Uw  •&  . 
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be.    We  put  down  tables  for  the  development  of  this 
Amotion,  derived  from  the  preceding^  tables,  as  far  as  the 
tenth  power  of  a? :  to  be  used  as  follows : — 
Let 

(9^  it?  \  dT* 

Then    A  =:0'a.D^"'6  +  <^"a.D""V+....+  /"^o.6" 

where  the  derivatives  of  the  powers  of  A,  which  do  not 
mean  the  same  as  hitherto,  ai-e  to  be  taken  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  i^* 

D6=rc 


vs 


D^=36c 


D'*'=4A<?+3c«, 


D^A'rrlS^/ 


]V6=:  A,  iy6*=6A^+ 15r/+  lOtf*, 

iy6=*,  D*6'=7M+21c^+35</ 

D«^*=356y+210A*ce+  lOSAc" 

DY6=/,  I>6*=86A+28cA+56e^+35/« 

iy^=284«A+ 168^^+280Af/-|-210cy-|-280M» 
]>&«s5e^^  -f  4206'c/-|-2806*^+840^tf  +  105c* 
I>>^=7O6«/+56O^C0+42O6<c* 
I>A^=56^<r4.210^*c«,  D67=28A^c 

I>6^  =r  366**  +  'Xmck  +  504&?^  +  3154/*^  +  378c*^ 
+  1280c^/+280e» 

I>»6*  =r  MA^A  +  TM^cg  4- 12606*^/"+  18906cy+2520fctf' 

+  12eC>c»tf 
D*^=  126^^-H2606»f/+8406»<H+3780^c«tf +945&J* 
D>^=  120^/+  12e0^ctf  +  12eOA'c» 
iy67ss84^c-|-3786»c«,  D^=366yc 


D»6= 


n,  D»6-=106w+45c/4.12CVfA+21(lA  +  126^« 

=  45///  +  W^k  -h  840&!^A  +  1260^^  +  G30c<A 
+2520c<?^+  I575c/''+210(Vf«/ 

sr  120A»*  +  12606«cA  +  2520/»«<?^  +  1575A*/* 
+  3780ftc*^  +  12e006c^/  +  2800^  +  3150ty 
+  6300c««* 

=r  210A*A  +  25206»c^  +  42006'<'/  +  9450^c«/ 
+  VhXX^c^  +  120OO6c>tf  +  945c» 

=s  2526*4r  +  31506*r/  +  21006*««  +  12600«^c«£: 
+  4725i'c* 

=r2l0*y-*-25a06»c<f +3150/r*c» 

=s  1206V +630i^c«,  D6*=456"c. 


We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  recommending  that 
the  process  of  derivation  should  l>e  introduced,  without 
demonstration  of  course,  into  elementary  books  of  algebra, 
as  one  of  the  best  exercises  of  simple  algebraical  opera- 
tion. We  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  arithmetician 
and  the  analyst  should  be  trained  early  in  the  performance 
of  operations  in  which  numerous  details,  each  veiy  sim- 
ple in  itself,  follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession  with 
much  sameness  and  some  diversity.  For  this  reason  we 
should  recommend,  in  arithmetic.  Homer's  process  [Invo- 
Lunoif  AND  Evolution]  ;  and  in  algebra,  Arbo^t*s  de- 
rivation. We  proceed  accordingly  to  divest  this  method 
of  the  phraseology  of  the  differential  calculus,  and  to  put 
it  before  the  elementary  student  in  alf^ebra. 

The  name  of  the  process  is  derivaUnn ;  its  primary  ob- 

Ject  the  raising  of  any  power  of  an  expression  of  the  form 
^•fcjr-f  ^a^-l'/r'-f  t  &c.  immediately,  that  is  to  say,  by 
writing  down  the  result  at  once,  without  any  but  simple 
BMntal  processes  in  UMsing  from  term  to  term.  The  nUes 
•itaa  foUows: 


1.  Begin  with  that  power  of  6  which  it  to  be 

2.  To  pass  from  the  coefficient  of  one 
that  of  the  next,  multiply  each  letter  by 
then  diminish  that  exponent  by  a  unit ;  then  ml 
next  letter.    And  if  tiiis  last  process  increase  an  t\ 
owing  to  the  letter  newly  introduced  having  bi 
term  before,  divide  by  the  increased  exponent.         > 
member  never  to  opmUe  on  any  letter  ereepi 

the  term^  or  the  last  but  one ;  upon  the  last  ahrs 
the  last  but  one  when  it  immediately  precedet  « 
in  the  original  series  6,  c, «,/,  &c. 

3.  If  6+rx+,  &c.  l>e  not  an  infinite  series*  but  a 
number  of  terms,  operate  as  if  the  succeeding  1* 
severally  equal  to  0 :  for  instance,  if  g*  l>e  the 
drop  every  term  in  which  h  should  appear,  as 
arises. 

For  example,  the  fifth  power  of  6  +  «r  +  t      -f 
Begin  with  fr*,  derive  from  it  56*<r,  the  two  first 
6*+5^c .  r. 

To  form  the  coefficient  of  «•,  take  5^c,  aM 
that  b  and  e  follow  each  other  in  the  series,  so 
next  derivation  there  are  two  processes.    First,  ib«  c 
the  last  letter,  which  by  the  rule  gives  lc*e  or  e :  as 
derivation  applied  to  the  first  power  of  a  letter  • 
merely  a  change  of  that  letter  into  the  next :  hesei 
gives  We.    But  ^,  which  must  also  l>e  used, 
and  Wc  gives  5(4^^ ;  so  that  c  l>ecome8  c*,  aim  w« 
therefore    divide  by  the  increased  exponent  2» 
lO^c'.    Hence  the  next  term  is 

r5A*<?+10frV)j^. 

In  the  next  derivation  bt^e  gives  only  SW*,  for  A  i 
mediately  preceding  e  in  the  series  6,  c,  e,  &c.  Is  i 
But  106V'  gives 

10C36«c')c* 
106»(2«f)  +  ^^^— ,  or  206^ce+106V. 

Next  term  (5fty-f.206%;f+loyc*>r*. 

In  the  next  derivation  56/  must  l>e  negleeted 
because  /  is  the  last  letter,  and  b  is  not  the  ~ 
diately  preceding.    Also  206*^^  gives  ^Qt^c/x 
or  106V  ;  while  106^c'  gives  306*c"f  and  2x  1 


C.*" 


56c*.    The  whole  value  of  (6-f-cx+<?^+/r'  )•  »  as  I 
and  a  little  practice  would  enable  any  one  to  wiUi 
at  once,  without  any  intermediate  operations : 

6»+56*cx+(56^f+106'c*)«'+(56y+206>«p4 
-f(206V/+106V+306*c«e+56c*)j:r* 

+(206V/+306*cy4-30**c«*+206c^+c»)j:» 
+(106y-+G06'c</'+106«tf'+206cy+306c«e«-f5rt 
+(306'c/«+306*<f'/-f-606c«e/+206c«»+5c*/+        r 

4.(306*^/^+306c«/*+e06c«y+56^+20c%/+        «* 
+(106y»+606c</'+206<?y+10py'+30cHV'+oer 

-f.(206r/«+306«?y*-f30c*</*+20c(?»/+r»)jr»* 

+(206^/'-h  10c*/«+30c<j'/*-f-5</'  )^'  * 
-f(56/*+20cc^+10^/*)r»*+C5</*+10f«/»)jf»> 
+5^/*i?**+/*x'» 

This  procpss,  so  simple  as  compared  with  the  i 
performance  of  the  four  multiplications,  has  hithc 
nid  in  worl  i  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  differen 
cuius :  it  it)  time  it  should  take  its  place  in  everv 
of  algebra  which  contains  the  binomial  theorem, 
it  is  the  legitimate  extension. 

TAYLOR,   JOHN,  LL.D.,  was  bom  about  the 
1703,  at  Shrewsbury,  where  liis  father,  according  fa 
writers,  waK  a  poor  shoemaker,  or,  according  to  o 
barber.    He  received  his  early  education  at  the  en 
school  of  liis  native  place,  and  afterwards  v 
bridge,  where  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  vi  « 
became  a  fellow  in  1730.    Tlie  great  reputation 
soon  acjquired  as  one  of  the  b^t  Greek  scho 
University,  procured  him  the  office  of  librarian  w 
versity  library,  which  however  he  aiterward«  <      m 
for  that  of  registrar  of  the  University.    I:  i 

importance  was  his  edition  of  the  Gre  -  «« 

under  the  title  *  Lysiae  Orationes  et  Fr      *v*»%m,   -' 
Latin^ :  ad  fidem  codicum  MSS.  :,  no 

interpretatione,  caeteroque  appar«iu  neve 
Joannes  Taylor,*  London,  1739,  4to.    The  j^mr  alU* 
edited  at  Cambridge  an  octavo  edition  of  the  same 
fcr  the  use  of  students,  with  shoil  notes  and  a  useAd  n 
of  the  language.    Hie  study  of  the  Attic  oraloit  kd 
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idy  of  the  Attic  law,  of  which  he  probably  pos- 
better  knowledge  than  any  man  of  his  age.  He 
fond  of  the  study  of  the  Rioman  and  English  law, 
solved  to  devote  himself  to  the  legal  profession. 
le  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  Doctors'  Com- 
d  the  year  after  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
n  this  occasion  he  published  a  Latin  dissertation, 
citarius  ad  Legem  Decemviralem  de  Inope  Debi- 
tea  dissecando/  which  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
ou  of  this  difficult  subject.  Soon  after  this  he 
I  an  edition  of  two  Greek  orations,  *  Orationes 
a  Demosthenis  contra  Midiam,  altera  Lycurgi 
K>cratem,  Graece  et  Latind,'  with  notes  and  emen- 
ISambridge,  1743,  8vo.,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
i  the  *■  Manner  Sandvicence,  cum  Commentario  et 
iinbridge,  1743,  4to.  This  volume  also  contains 
iissertation  on  this  celebrated  inscription,  which 
I  brought  from  Athens  to  London  by  Lord  Sand- 
1739.  In  1744  Dr.  Taylor  was  made  chancellor 
tn;  and  some  years  later  he  took  holy  orders, 
ithout  abandomng  the  study  of  the  law  and  of 
At  writers.  He  was  now  successively  made  arch- 
f  Buckingham  and  rector  of  Lawford  in  Essex, 
,  in  1757t  was  added  the  lucrative  place  of  canon 
Liy  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1755  he  published  at  Lon- 
to.,  his  *  Elements  of  Civil  Law,'  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  1769.  Dr.  Taylor  undertook  this 
he  suggestion  of  Lord  Carteret,  who  had  intrusted 
the  ^ucation  of  his  m.ndsons,  whom  he  wished 
ructed  in  the  principles  and  history  of  the  civil 
e  work  displays  great  learning;  and  knowledge  of 
ct,  but  it  is  not  well  adapted  U)r  the  use  of  be^n- 
abridgement  of  it  appeared  in  1773,  in  London, 
;  title  •  A  Summary  of  the  Roman  Law.'  During 
»eriod  of  his  life,  Dr.  Taylor  had  made  extensive 
ons  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  orators.  One 
which  is  the  third)  appeared  in  1748  at  Cam- 
ut  his  death  on  the  4tn  of  April,  1756,  prevented 
ar  himself  from  completing  the  work,  though  all 
»  were  ready  for  press.    The  second  volume 

his  death,  in  1757.  The  work  bears  the 
Lnenis,  iEschinis,  Dinarchi,  et  Demadis  Ora- 
^  ec^  et  Latind,  cum  notls  edidit  J.  Taylor.' 
which  were  published  at  a  later  time,  are  incor- 
m  Reislce's  '  Apparatus  Criticus'  to  Demosthenes, 
ical  point  of  view  the  edition  of  Taylor  is  not  of 
t  worth,  and  its  chief  value  consists  in  his  notes 
ation  of  the  history  of  the  orations  and  the  Attic 
Taylor  is  said  to  have  been  a  most  amiable  and  dis- 
d  man  :  he  had  considerable  taste  for  poetry,  and 
■cimens  of  his  muse  are  printed  in  the  '  Gfientle- 

e,'  and  in  Nichols's  *  Select  Collection  of 

and  Johnston's   General   Biography,   vol.   ix., 
. ;  Reiske,  Praefatio  ad  Demosthenem,  p.  42, 

OR,  SIR  ROBERT,  bom  in  1714,  was  the  son  of 
n  stone-mason,  who  was  more  prosperous  than 

for  he  affected  a  style  of  living  very  unusual  at 

od  among  persons  engaged  in  business :   he  kept 

age,  and  also  his  country-house  in  Essex.    To- 

%  son,  on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  been 

liberal,  as  he  bestowed  on  him  only  a  common 

iucation,  and  then  placed  him  under  Sir  Henry 

&  sculptor,  whose  chief  work  of  note  is  the  statue 

3odrington,  in  the  library  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 

:  Cheere,  he  was  furnished  by  his  father  with 

t  money  to  proceed  to  Rome,  where  he  was 

u>  live  with  the  utmost  frugality.    His  studies  in 

however  of  no  long  continuance,  for  he  was 

d  home  by  the  intelligence  of  his  father 

%      ivdsly  ill ;   upon  which  he  hurried  back  to 

...*ii  as  much  expedition  as  the  state  of  the  Con- 

roidd  then  permit,  and  was  obliged  to  disguise 

IS  a  Franciscan  friar.  On  reaching  home,  he  found 

iier  was  dead,  and  that  he  had  left  nothing. 

wQ  entirely  upon  his  own  resources  and  ability, 

i^mained  for  him  was  to  set  up  business  as  a 

.  and  he  first  brought  himself  into  notice  by  Com- 

lument.  His  principal  other  works  in  sculpture  are 
laonument,  near  the  north  door  of  Westminster 
ihe  figure  of  Britannia  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
rcliei  in  the  pediment  of  the  Mansion-house,  Lon- 


don. After  this  he  abandoned  sculpture  for  architecture, 
and  one  of  his  earliest  productions  in  his  new  profession 
was  the  mansion  erected  by  him  for  Mr.  Gower,  near  the 
South  Sea  House.  In  1756-58  he  was  employed  in  the 
alterations  of  old  London  Bridge  in  conjunction  with  Dance, 
and  thenceforth  upon  a  number  of  buildings  both  public  and 
private ;  yet  very  few  among  which  display  much  architec- 
tural taste,  and  least  of  all  any  of  that  richness  in  decora- 
tion and  detail  which  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
who  had  been  brought  up  and  had  practised  as  a  sculptor. 
The  wings  added  by  him  to  the  Bank  of  England  (after- 
wards swept  away  by  his  successor  Soane)  were  at  the 
time  termed  'magnificent,' but  then  it  could  only  be  by  com- 
parison with  the  older  building  by  Sampson,  to  whicn  they 
were  attached.  This  design  itself  was  only  borrowed  from 
one  of  Bramante^s  [Bramante^,  and  was  upon  so  small  a 
scale  as  to  look  insi^ificant  in  such  a  situation.  The 
'Stone  Buildings'  at  Lincoln's  Inn  are  such  a  mere  architec  - 
tural  blank,  that  the  columns,  instead  of  diminishing  the 
poverty  of  its  character,  serve  only  to  render  it  the  more 
apparent.  There  is  however  some  architectural  character 
displayed  in  that  which  is  called  the  *  Six  Clerks'  Office,* 
situated  between  the  other  building  and  Chancery  Lane. 
The  villa  which  he  built  for  Sir  Cnarles  Asgill  at  Rich- 
mond is  at  least  unexceptionable  in  taste,  though  it 
hardly  deserves  the  admiration  it  has  obtained.  Among 
his  other  works,  Lord  Grimston's  seat  at  Grorhambury  is 
one  of  the  best.  If  not  very  great,  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, in  his  profession,  and  obtained  several  lucrative 
appointments  and  surveyorships  to  the  Admiralty,  Found- 
ling Hospital,  Grreenwicn  Hospital,  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  being  a  man  of  most 
business-like  habits,  and  of  most  extraordinary  diligence 
and  assiduity.  He  was  rarely  in  bed  after  four  in  the 
morning ;  was  most  abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  drank  no 
wine.  Whether  in  consequence  of  taking  warning  firom  his 
father's  example  or  not,  ne  seems  in  almost  all  respects  to 
have  been  the  very  reverse  of  him  in  his  mode  of  living ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  economy,  together  with 
the  appointments  which  he  held,  should  have  enabled  him 
to  realize  a  fortune  of  180,000/.,  though,  as  he  himself 
used  to  say,  he  began  the  world  with  hardly  eighteen 
pence.  He  died  at  his  own  house  in  Spring  Gardens, 
September  27,  1788,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church. 
He  gave  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  only  son,  the 
late  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  M.P.,  with  the  exception  of 
a  sum  to  the  univei'sity  of  Oxford,  to  accumulate  for  a 
certain  term  of  years  and  then  to  be  applied  to  found  an  in- 
stitute for  the  study  of  modem  languages.  This  beouest 
having  been  incorporated  with  a  similar  one  by  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph for  a  picture  and  statue  gallery,  a  building  waa 
begun  in  1841,  under  the  name  of  the  *  Taylor  and  Ran- 
dolph Institute,'  from  the  designs  of  C.  R.  dockerell,  Esq., 
professor  of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Taylor 
was  knighted  when  sheriff  of  London  in  1783. 

{Gentleman* 9  Magazine;   Cresy^s  Milfzia ;  Dallaway'a 
Arts  in  England;  Companion  to  Almanac j  1842.) 

TAYLOR,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  London  on  the  15th 
May,  1758 :  his  parents  were  respectable  in  their  calling, 
but  not  wealthy.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Paul's  school,  and  after  remaining  there  about  three  yeara 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  relation  who  held  a 
situation  in  the  dockyard  at  Sheemess,  with  whom  he 
resided  several  years.  During  this  time  he  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  also  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  chemistry :  he  next  became  a  pupil  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Worthington,  a  dissenting  minister  wno  pos- 
sessed considerable  classical  acquirements,  ultimately  in 
tending  to  complete  his  studies  at  Aberdeen  with  a  view  to 
the  ministry.  But  a  premature  maniage  and  pecuniary 
difficulties  compelled  him  to  relinquish  this  plan,  and  to 
accept  a  junior  clerkship  in  Messrs.  Lubbock's  banking- 
house.  Wliile  in  this  employment  he  devoted  his  spare 
hours  to  the  study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  their  com- 
mentators. At  this  time,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Taylor  always  devoted  at  least  six  hours  of  every  day  to 
study,  and  when  not  engaged  in  business  thev  were 
generally  the  first  six.  Poverty,  and  the  difficulties  at- 
tending it,  were  no  obstacles  to  him,  and  he  always  hoped 
to  emerge  from  the  obscurity  they  placed  him  in.  He 
first  attracted  public  notice  by  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
secret  of  the  perpetual  lamp,  upon  whicn  he  gave  a  lec- 
ture and  exlubited  his  experiments  at  the  Freemaaona' 
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Tnvom.  Tlionijh  it  vns  n  failure,  it  was  markeil  by  some  [  umlthfnhcliadlittlocnoujrh.  But  wit];  ^r.4  h  rv.i-r.r.i.  1 
ini^etiuity  nn<l  p-oat  ami  (*uriuus  ivst>arc'Ii :  it  made  him  i  cvit  allhi^  difHcultii-s,  and  he  hud  mj.-iic.  i*ti-  hi  '\a.'- 
somo  valuable   ni'iiuaintaiK'C.o,  who   eneouraiced   him   in  ;  m;im('d  and  had  seveml  i-hildrcn  ;  Iii«  inoiiii- a!*>  . 


jnother  luideHakinir.  ^^hiell  was  to  de!i\er  ii  cot«"He  of 
lectures  on  the  Platonic  jihilosophy.  IntiiKlucinjr  himself 
by  Hucji  means,  he  wati  enabled  to  procure  |>u})iU,  to  whom 
lie  taucrht  the  lan^uat^CM  and  mathematics,  havini;  also 
been  appointed  to  the  ofRce  of  assistant -secretary'  to  the 
Society  for  the  Kncourac:ement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  which  he  held  for  sevei-a!  ycais :  he  of 
course  j^ave  up  and  was  triad  to  be  emancipated  from  the 
less  interestinij  labours  of  the  bankinij-hou>e.  It  was  in 
this  situation  tnat  he  made  a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
anions^  learned  and  scientific  men  of  all  professions,  and 
amonj?  men  of  various  ranks  who  are  tiromoters  of  arts 


w:u  about  2l)i)/.  a  year.  There  ar**  ;»ome  ]H:««iM>  \* i 
not  at  all  ])lease(f  with  Mr.  TavlorV  attmipt  In  i 
certain  antient  opinion^;  thcv  neither  wi»h»*d  \o  »re 
of  the  works  he  has  tninslatecf,  nor  his  rt-maik*  u^on 
in  Kni^ii>.h;  but  theyarethe  very  person^  wh«>  bro-i; 
writers  into  notice  by  constantly  referring  tu  tbtru 
sj)cakin<;  of  them  in  terms  that  are  neither  htii-nil  .v 
tirely  merited.  ThcMi  writtTs  were  the  HUpporit 
antient  opinions  and  establishments,  t!ie  fuiiurc  of  m 
which  is  now  complete  and  pa-M  recovery  :  then-  i-an  • 
fore  be  little  to  object  to  in  tlieir  wri!in;r'».  rw»d  tfi 
much  that  is  tjood  and  worth  preserving:.  I 'or  *he!»t  n 
they  found  translators  in  every  ci\ili/ed  country  \.a 


and  sciences,  than  u-iually  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  obscure 

inflividual :  tmt  he  made' somet hint;  more  than  mere  ac-  |  lani.  It  seems  then  that  our  profes>ed  M-holu.^  Im 
quaintance ;  lie  acquired  manv  friends  who  were  able  and  ;  done  their  duty  to  the  public  :  if  they  hud  ::i\en  ii» 
willint;  to  assist  bun  in  all  fiis  undertakinirs,  and  with  !  translations  with  tlnir  own  annotation-,  the  lalnH; 
whose  help  he  finally  accuniplished  all  that  he  had  in  Mr.  Tavlor  would  not  ha\e  t)ecn  called  for,  and 
view,  wliich  was  to  translaie  the  works  of  all  the  un-  marks  lie  mi2:lit  have  inatle  elsewhere  wouM  luti 
translated  antient  Greek  philosonhei-s.  It  was  an  arduous  little  weii^ht,  and  liave  been  ovei looked.  'Hiere  an 
tiisk  lor  oUQ  man,  and  apparently  a  hopeless  one,  sceiuij  '  i)ortant  works  yet  untranslated,  and  there  are  man)  ti 
that  Sydenham,  with  the  advantage  of  a  more  regular  [  iati(ms  which  are  di^iiriaceful  to  the  Iiieiai\  ( iLuacti 
t*ducatlon.  beimr  a  y;radu:ite  of  Oxford,  and  a  known  and  ;  our  countr}*:  it  is  time  then  that  our  seholai^  !»!imlj 
acknowledged  scholar,  had  not  only  failed  in  his  desire  to  :  to  these  matters,  and  see  thai  thinir-i  whieh  m.:»t  ajod 
imimil  knowU»tlire  to  his  less  learned  countrymen  by  means  i  be  done  are  well  doiic. 

of  translation'*,  but  had  been  suifered  to   perith   in   the  I      Mr.  Taylor,  durini;  the  last  foil  v  years  of  hi*  hiV.reg 
attempt  for  want  of  i>atronaire,  *to  the  s-orrow  and  shame  ■  in  a  smafl  house  at  Walworth,  featlinj;  a  life  nl  p 
fas  his  bioi:ra])her  says^  of  eveiy  friend  of  literature  :'  yet  j  uniformity,  and  dividing  his  time  l)etwejr.  hi-  !ubouk« 
Sydenham  was  a  irood  man,  niirhly  ropected,  and  had  |  his  attentions  to  his  fiiends  and  family.    H^'  iiifdoa 
niany  friends,  or  believed  he  had  :  he  must  have  been  a  re-     1st  of  November,  IKJTi,  of  a  >ery  paiiiful  di»ea*e  n 
eluse,forthecireumstancesofliisdeath  seem  to  have  caused    bladder,  which  he  bore  with  e\tiao:dinary  foitUiHlr 
surprise.     Mr.  Taylor  was   fond  of  society,  and  always  in    without  comi>lainini;.  He  was  an  AeaJemicia:;  iiy  pn 
It  :  there  was  no  appearance  of  alwtiacfion  about  fiim ;  :  Mon  and  a  Stoic  in  practice;  a  sincere  fiiiii.l  unJi 


and  a  stianijer  would  not  have  suspected  him  of  be- 
ins;  studious;  he  was  always  ready  to  join  in  con>ei>ation 
with  any  one  who  hapiJcned  to  I)e  near  him,  and  unoii 
any  subject :  there  were  few  subjects  upon  which  he  had 
not  read,  and  he  could  always  amuse  or  instnict  if  re- 
cjuireil.  *  Beini;  cilted  with  a  very  extiaonlinaiy  memory, 
he  not  only  regained  the  immense  store  of  knowledire  he 
had  amassed,  l)ut  he  could  brin?  it  all  into  use  at  his  will  :* 
lie  was  deeply  read  in  tbini^s  that  many  like  to  hear  of, 
tliou!;h  they' are  no  lonjjer  studied,  sorcery,  witchcrat^, 
j'lchemv,  &'c.,  and  his  fund  of  anecdote  was  quite  inex- 
haustible :  all  this,  joined  to  simple  and  unobtruMve  man- 
ners, and  irreproaciiable  conduct,  made  him  not  only  an 
Rirreimble  companion  to  Usany.  but  to  some  he  became 
almost  a  necessary  one.  Men  whose  occupations  had 
nivveiited  their  re;idinir,  though  tluy  wire  desirous  of 
(inowledjre,  were  particularly  deliirhteu  with  the  company 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  such  w'ere  his  ifieat  sunporters.  ft 
wasl)v  maiiintr  friends  chieily  that   Mr.  Tavior,  who  was 


praci 
liirhtful  companion.     His  woiks  and  tiaurlutiona  m 

I,  *Tlie  Klementsof  a  New  Meihod  o\  Kea-uninjriflC 
inetr}',*  4to.,    17K),  a  ju\enile  i)erfornianee  lost 

J)ressed ;    2.   a   Pamphrase   of    pait    of   Ocellus  m 
'Juropfun  MiiSii^ifif,  17H2;   a  tian>laiiun  of  the 
work  in   1831,  Hvo. ;  3,  *  The  Hymns  of  Orpheus' 
17H7 :  second  edition,   1S24,  au::ineiiteil ;  4,  'Plutiiii* 
the  Heautiful,'  12nio..  17«7;   ;'>,    *A  i)i>-ert;aiun  ua 
Kleusinian  and  Bacchic  Sl\MeiieN/hM).,  iiodatv:  C  ' 
Kiirhts   of  Brutes,'   I'iino.i    \TJ±  in   iidu«'.e  ef  P*i 
*  Uij;hts  of  Man  :*  7,  *  Sall;i-l  «>n  the  G*  ds  anj  tlif  W" 
8vo.,  \TX\\    S,    *The    riiadnis    k^\    V\^\o:  4:o.. 
1),  *Tlie  Ciatvlus,   I'hfledon.    l*arinenide>,   and  Tu 
8vo.,  1703;  10,  *rroelus  on  Kiiclid,'  2  \o!-.  4to.,  u 

II,  *Two  Orations  of  the  Kniperur  Julian  to  the  Su^en 
Sim  andtothe  Mother  (if  the  CJodN*  8\o..  17ii:J:  li*F 
sanias'  lX'.sciii)tion  of  G:et  ee,*  3  \i)l>.  Sv»».,  171U:  for 
tianslation,  made  in  such  haste  that  Mr.  Ta\lor  m'arlr 
the  use  of  his  licrht   hand  fioni  coutimu-d  exi-rtioai 


fts  poor  as  .Sydenbbin,  cont lived  to  \n\\\\  works  tliat  must  recei\ed  18/.  Tlie  woik  was  in  siK-h  denia:id  ^lut  i! 
have  cost  more  than  1(),(I0()'.,  that  were  not  of  the  most  |  for  a  lui;!i  piiee,  and  a  see^ad  edilion  ua-  printcJin 
saleable  description,  and  that  upon  the  whole  produced  ]  without  consultiui;  tlie  tiun-lator,  wiio  heard  of  it  ■ 


no  jH'Cuniar\-  profit.  Tlu'  duke  ol  Norfolk  piinted  Plato, 
and  from  some  unaccountal.'le  whim  locked  up  nearly  the 
wlhde  edition  in  his  house,  where  it  remained  till  loni; 
nrter  his  decease,  but  he  was  attached  to  Mr.  T:iylor,  and 
fretpiently  made  him  his  companion  at  Aruiufel.  Mr. 
Meredith',  a  wealthy  ti-a desman  retired  fiom  bu.-ine^s,  was 


dentally,  when  it  wa.-^  too  late  to  coiuet  it  :  a  -lichtc 
])ensation  was  made  to  him,  and  he  added  >c.vut  nt 
this  is  an  illustration  of  the  remarks  already  hkuIc:  »^ 
like  this  should  not  lune  been  lel^  to  a  iu'ees.-itivbwj" 
13,  Fi>e  liooks  of  Plotin-.is.  '  On  FelieiJy  :  on  llw  N« 
and  Oridn  of  K\il;  iiu  Pro\iiI«nee  :  on  Natup,  (  o:» 


a  man  po>sesM.*d  ol'  sound  mental  faculties,  with  no  aver-    i>latio.i,  and  the  <  hie  :  on  the  IX .-ei  :il  of  the  S^ij'..' 

fcitm  to  exercise  them.  Haviniriead  Plato  he  wished  al-o  lo  :  17JU  :   1 1.  *  Cupid  and  Ps\e!:e.*  fiom  Apuleiii?,S\o,  1 

leail  Ari-totle  in  an  Enirlish  translation,  and  Mr.  Taylor  '  \\  *  Mefaphvsies  of  Aii-'totle.'  4to.,  Isol ;  IG.  IKJ 


was  ready  to  help  him  to  it  upon  no  other  condition  tlian  |  'Guek  Lexicon.'  edited,  4to.,   WtJ:    17,  'llu'  IW 
h  s  undertnkirjjj  to  print  it.  which  he  did;  and  thouirh  he    ti.ms  of  .Maximus  Tyiius,'  2  vols.   12mo.,  Isi^l;  N 
made  ahvsinir  speetifation  of  it,  l)y  printinj;  too  few  cojues, 
lie  was  so  well  sHti-^fied  with  Mr.  Taylor's  e\ertion.s,  that 


A:i-wer  to  Dr.  Gillies'  Supplement  to  his  New  Atij 
of  the  Woiks  of  Ajislotle,  8\o.,  18()J;  19,  -TheV 
of  I'lato.*  5  vols.  4to.,    \y^W :    includinir  reprints  i" 


he  not  onlyas^iMed  him  in  briu'rin::  out  some  of  his  minor 

imblieatiiJUv  but  settled  a  pi  usion  of  1(K)/.  a  year  upon  1  j  ail"»  nrexiously  tian>!ated,  and  many  commentane*  1 
him,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death:  sueh  miinificer.ee  j  lunn  NiSS.,  some  of  which  ha\e  since  been  p.iatii!  i 
MuJ  frieiuMiip  in  a  man  who  had  earned  hi-  money,  and  |  oiiirinal  lainrr.a^je  ;  2".),  *The  P\lhairorie  SH-ntenc.  •  * 
knew  the  xalue  of  it.  is  tnily  honviiidile.     Mr.  Meredith,  ■  niophilas :'  these  hrc  p.inted  with  Mr.  Biidccmna'st 
thoutrh  iijt   \ersed  in  the  antietit   lauiriaire-,  i  htained  a    la!ii.n-.S\,>.,  Isiu ;  21.  '  Mi-eellanies  in  Prose  a.^i  V 


himilar  terms,  and  in  a  few  cases  ijiive  him  the  benefit  o\'  4to..  1812,  with  eoj'ious  extracts  from  the  antunl 
the  whole  inlition.  He  never  exacted  pn\ment  for  his  mentatojN,  to  which  aiv  adJed  a  dissertation  o. 
labour,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  with  the  buuk»ellvrs,    pluloM»phy  of  .Vristotle,  and  a  treatise  on  the  vlcmc 
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ithmetic  of  infinites,  both  of  which  had  ap- 
separate  form ;  25,  *  The  Six  Books  of  Proclus 
ology  of  Plato,*  2  vols.  4to.,  1816 ;  26,  *  Theo- 
metic,*  8vo.,  1816,  containing  what  had  been 
this  subject  by  Tlieon  of  Smyrna,  Nicomachus, 
and  Boethius ;  with  remarks  on  amicable  and 
>ers,  and  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
Dvaeans  philosophised  about  numbers  ;  27,  *  Se- 
of  Plotinus,'  8vo.,  1817;  28,  »Life  of  Pytha- 
imblicus,'  8vo.,  1818;  29,  'lambHcus  On  the 
f  the  Egyptians,  Chaldtcans,  and  Assyrians,* 
;  30,  'The  Commentaries  of  Proclus  on  the 
Plato,*  2  vols.  4to.,  1820;  31,  *  Political  Pytha- 
ments  and  Ethical  Fmgments  of  Hierocles,* 
;  32,  *The  Metamorphoses  and  Philosophical 
puleius,'  8vo.,  18i}2 ;  translated  gratuitously  at 
t  of  a  friend,  but  purchased  by  a  publisher 
VIr.  Taylor  had  a  few  copies  for  his  benefit ; 
Works  of  Porplwry,*  8vo.,  1823 ;  some  Essays 
35,  *  All  the  Fmgments  that  remain  of  the 
gs  of  Proclus,'  8vo.,  1825  ;  3G,  *  Arguments  of 
ive  to  the  Christians,  taken  from  Origen,  with 
ra  other  Writers,'  12mo.,  la'K) ;  37,  *  Pioclus  on 
and  Evil,*  8vo.,  1833 ;  38,  *  Plotinus  on  Sui- 
ilxtracts  from  Olympiodorus,  and  two  books  on 
ing  Being,  &c.,  with  Notes  from  Porphyiy  and 
vo.,  1834.  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
ten  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  *  Classical  Journal ' 
periodicals,  amongst  which  may  be  specified  a 
id  valuable  collection  of  the  Chaldaean  oracles, 
by  Mr.  Cor}'. 

IS  THEOREM.     [Taylor,  Brook.] 
N.    [TaY-wan.] 
LAKE.     [SooDAN,  p.  1M9.] 

^IGOV.       [CZERNIGOF.] 

Thea.] 

LRAGUAY,  or  MATE',  is  the  produce  of  a 
ig  to  the  family  Aquifoliaceae.  It  was  for- 
jstrd  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Ilex  vomitoria^ 
md  in  North  America,  in  the  Carolinas,  and  Flo- 
rom  specimens  sent  from  Brazil  to  Mr.  Lambert, 
to  be  a  distinct  species,  which  he  has  named 
uane/isis.  It  is  a  shrub  attaining  the  size  of 
tree ;  it  is  auite  smooth,  with  bluntish  wedge- 
otely  serrated  leaves,  with  umbelliferous  flowers 
he  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  is  the  Ilex  Mate  of 
re,  and  grows  wild  in  Paraguay  and  Brazil, 
d  by  the  Spaniards  Verva  Mate.  The  leaves  of 
are  in  great  repute  amon^t  the  inhabitants  of 
rica,  and  are  used  in  infusion  in  a  similar  man- 
ea  of  China.  Unwards  of  3,000,000  lbs.  of  the 
is  tree  are  annually  collected  in  Paraguay,  and 
Chili  and  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayrcs.  It 
vated,  and  merchants  carry  various  ailicles  of 
B  interior,  which  they  give  the  natives  for  their 
collecting  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  After  the 
re  cut  away,  the  ground  is  heated  by  means  of 
he  branches,  being  laid  upon  the  heated  ground, 
nd  aflerwai*ds  they  are  beaten  and  pressed  into 
ich  state  it  comes  into  the  market.    There  are 

known  in  the  market :  the  Caa-cuys,  which  is 
the  leaf;  the  Caa-mini,  the  leaf  torn  from  its 
veins  without  roasting ;  and  the  Caa-^uazu^ 
f  Palos  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whole  leaf  with  the 
d  small  branches  roasted.  The  first  does  not 
and  is  seldom  seen.  The  plant  when  used  is 
boiling  water,  to  which  a  little  sugar  and  somc- 
in-jviice  is  added.  It  is  drunk  out  of  a  vessel 
f,  which  has  a  spout  perforated  with  holes  for 
I  of  preventing  the  powdered  herb  from  passing 
e  fluid.  The  Creoles  are  passionately  fond  of 
n,  and  never  partake  of  a  meal  without  it.  The 
of  this  plant  are  sedative  and  stimulant, 
species  of  Ilex,  the  /.  Gofi^hona,  found  in 
ipplicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  last ; 
gn  inferior  in  quality,  was  used  extensively  as  a 
or  the  true  Paraguay  tea,  when  the  export  of  the 
Paraguay  was  forbidden  bv  the  dictator  Francia. 
vomUona  produces  the  Cfas-^cna  of  Florida  and 
las,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
'  of  water. 

[Tectona.] 
^rquedida  crecca,  Stcph. ;  Anus  crecca,  Linn.), 


one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Anatidce^  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  IX'CKs,  in  which  article  will  be  found  Mr.  Swainson's 
observations  on  the  subgenus  denominated  Teals,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  Blue-winged  Teal. 

Description  of  the  Common  Teal. — Adult  Male, — Top  of 
the  head,  checks,  and  neck  of  a  deep  chestnut ;  throat 
black ;  a  broad  band  of  fine  glossy  green  passing  from  the 
eyes  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  bordered  by  a  pale  margin 
inclining  to  yellowish ;  head  and  cheeks  chestnut ;  back, 
scapulars,  and  flanks  zigzagged  with  irregular  alternate 
lines  of  black  and  white  ;  breast  and  under  parts  yellowish- 
white,  but  the  breast  is  spotted  with  blackisn;  wing- 
coverts  brown ;  beauty-spot  (speculum)  rich  glossy  green, 
deepened  at  the  sides  into  a  velvety  black ;  quills  brown- 
ish-black ;  under  tail-coverts  buff,  with  a  longitudinal 
black  band ;  bill  black ;  iris  brown  ;  legs  blackish-brown. 

This  is  the  nuptial  dress ;  but,  in  July  and  August,  this 
brilliant  livery  is  exchanged  for  the  more  sober  hues  of  the 

Female. — Top  of  the  head  Sienna  yellow,  with  dashes  of 
deep  brown ;  throat  and  cheeks  dusky  white,  sprinkled 
with  brown  spot^ ;  plumage  above  tarnished  or  dull  brown, 
each  feather  with  a  margin  of  a  lighter  colour ;  under  parts 
yellowish-white ;  beauty-spot  green. 

Tliis  is  the  Sarcelle,  Petite  Sarcelle,  Cercelhy  Cercerelle, 
Alebrandey  Garsote,  and  Halebran  of  the  French ;  Cerce^ 
dula,  CercevolOf  Scavolo,  Sartelhy  Anitrella,  and  Anitra 
cT  Invemo  of  the  Italians ;  Spiegel-Entlein  and  Krickente 
of  the  Germans;  Winter  Taling  of  the  Netherlanders ; 
Arta  and  K/eecha  of  the  Swedes ;  Kestelort-And  of  the 
Norwerians;  Krik-And  of  the  Danes;  Cor  Hicyad  and 
Brack  Hwyad  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits,  Geographical  Distribution,  ij-c— Mr.  Yarrell, 
in  his  *  British  Birds,*  now  nearly  complete,  and  forming  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  British  ornithology,  thus  sums 
up  the  information  extant  relative  to  the  habits  and  locality 
of  this  pretty  species,  which  he  notices  *as  an  early  and 
constant  winter  visitor,  making  its  appearance  by  the  end 
of  September,  sometimes  sooner  than  that,  and  remaininjg 
with  us  till  spring  has  made  considerable  progress ;  their 
numbers  are  constantly  recruited  through  the  winter  months 
by  additional  arrivals  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  our  markets  in  conseauence  obtain  a  regular  supply 
from  the  various  decoys  ana  other  modes  of  capture.  Al- 
though numbers  in  spring  return  again  to  more  northern 
localities  to  breed,  many  remain  in  this  country  and  pass 
the  summer  near  fresh-water  lakes.  Tliat  some  of  tnem 
breed  here  also,  in  suitable  localities,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  summer  of  1817,  Mr.  Youell  of  Yarmouth  had 
four  young  birds  of  the  Teal  brouglit  to  him,  which  were 
hatched  at  Reedham  in  Norfolk.  The  authors  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  birds  say  also  that  very  small 
ones  have  been  obtained  in  company  with  their  parents 
upon  Ranworth  Broad,  by  Mr.  Kerrison  of  that  place  ;  and 
that  they  breed  also  on  Scoulton  Mere.  The  Rev.  Richard 
Lubbock  of  Norfolk,  in  his  note  to  me  on  this  species,  says, 
"  the  Teal  must,  in  some  years,  either  breed  abundantly 
with  us,  or  migrate  hither  very  early :  I  have  known  sixty 
ov  seventy  Teal  come  in  small  parties  to  the  same  plasn 
of  water  at  sun-down  by  the  first  week  in  August."  The 
Teal  bear  confinement  well ;  and  at  the  gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  though  restricted  to  a  very  small  pond, 
with  a  margin  of  thick  and  high  grass,  with  some  low 
shrubs,  have  bred  regularly  for  the  last  five  seasons*  (Feb., 
1842).  The  eggs  are  white,  tinged  with  buff,  measuring 
one  inch  three  lines  in  lenffth,  by  one  inch  four  lines  in 
breadth.  The  food  of  the  Teal  consists  of  seeds,  grasses, 
water-plants,  and  insects  in  their  various  states.  In  con- 
finement they  require  grain.  Some  Teal  breed  about  the 
lakes  of  Wales,  and  a  few  in  Romney  Marsh.  Mr.  Selby, 
who  has  paid  attention  to  the  habits  of  this  species  in 
Northumberland,  says, '  our  indigenous  broods,  I  am  in- 
clined to  tliink,  seldom  quit  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  place  in  which  they  were  bred,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  them  to  haunt  the  same  district  from  the  time  of 
their  hatching,  till  they  separated  and  paired  on  the  ap- 

f)roach  of  the  following  spring.  The  Teal  breeds  in  the 
ong  rushy  herbage  about  the  edges  of  lakes,  or  in  the 
boggy  parts  of  the  upland  moors.  Its  nest  is  formed  of  a 
large  mass  of  decayed  vegetable  matters,  with  a  lining  of 
down  and  feathci-s,  upon  which  eight  or  ten  eggs  rest. 
Dr.  Heysham,  in  his  catalogue  of  Cumberland  animals, 
says  that  a  few  Teal  certainly  breed  in  the  mosses  of  that 
county  every  year.* 


White,  in  &  letter  to  the  Hon.  Dainet  Barrington,  dftted 
SelDome,  July  B,  1773.  sajs,  *  Some  voung  men  went  down 
lately  to  a  pond  on  tlie  verge  or  Walmer  Foreut  to  hunt 
flappen,  or  young  wild  ducks,  many  of  which  they  caught, 
and,  among  the  rest,  some  very  minute,  yet  well-fledged 
wild  fowls  alive,  which,  upon  examination,  I  found  lo  be 
ImIi.  I  did  not  know  till  then  that  leaU  ever  bred  in  the 
south  of  Endand,  and  was  much  plea.-ied  with  the  ditKO- 
very :  this  1  look  upon  as  a  great  stroke  in  natural  hii>tonr.' 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Varrell,  wlio  thiis  iiroceeds  :  'In 
Ireland  the  Teal  is  found  in  great  numbera  itu-oughout  the 
winter,  and  a  few  are  resident  there  all  the  year.  Sir  Ho- 
bert  Sibbald,  and  other  authorities  eince  his  lime,  notice 
the  teal  as  inhabiting  the  edges  of  the  Scottish  lakes;  Mr. 
Dunn  however  says  that  it  is  not  numerous  either  in  Ork- 
ney or  Shetland,  although  the  niOHt  so  in  winter ;  Imt  that 
a  lew  pain  occasionally  remain  during  summer  and  breed. 
Tliey  prefer  the  inland  lakes  to  the  sea-ahore.  Richard 
Dunn,  Esq.,  sent  me  word  that  this  beautiful  little  duck  ii 
widely  and  numerously  di^peraed  over  the  whole  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  but  is  most  plentiful  in  the  north  during 
the  breeding  i<eBMin.  It  breeds  all  over  Lapland,  both 
western  and  eastern,  and  i«  very  abundant  in  the  Dofre 


tivated  districts  in  all  the  mosses  and  bogs.  Mr.  Ptoi-ti. 
says  the  Teal  is  pretty  common  in  Iceland.  Eastward  of 
Eksandinavia  it  is  found  in  Russia,  and  is  abundant  in 
many,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy ;  visits  North 
Afnca  in  winter,  and  has  been  noticed  at  Smyrna  and 
Trebizond.  The  Teal  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Caucasian  range,  by  Russian  naturalists,  and  is  included 
in  catalogues  of  the  birds  of  various  parts  of  India,  China, 
and  Japan.  The  Teal  of  North  America  ia  distinct  from 
the  Teal  of  Europe  and  Asia.'     (Beitish  Bird*,) 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  great  work,  'The  Birds  of  Europe,' 
remarks  that  M.  Tcmmintk  names  Northern  America  as 
among  the  native  localities  of  the  Teal ;  but  Mr.  Gould 
tnys  that  he  is  inclined  to  diment  from  this  opinion,  for 
Ihu  American  examples  may  always  be  diatingmshed  by  a 
white  oresccnt-shaned  band  on  each  side  of  the  cheat  near 
the  shoulders.  Tliis.  together  with  the  absence  of  the 
white  tertial  feather,  will  constitute,  he  thinks,  fair  grounds 
for  a  genuine  specific  distiuction. 

M.  TemminA,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  '  Manuel,' 
has  himself  corrected  this  error,  acknowledging  the  differ- 
ence, and  referring  lo  Dr.  Richardson,  ■  Fauna  Boreali- 
Americana.'  vol.  ii.,  p.  443. 

The  tKoI  flics  viiiorouslv.  Drayton,  in  the  '  five  and 
twentieth  song'  of  his  '  Polyolbion,'  alludes  to  this  power. 
After  celebrating  llie  Duck  and  Mallard,  he  continues; — 


Ulililjf  lo  Malt. — This  species  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate of  the  ducks.  Willughby  remarks,  that  for  the  taste 
tf  it*  Rcsh,  and  the  wholesome  nourishment  it  affords  Ihe 


bo^.y,  it  'doth  AtteneHj  challenge  the  inl  pl> 
those  of  its  kind.' 

In  the  •  Portraits  d'Orseaux*  C1587),  the  folio 
train  celebrates  it*  excellence  and  allude*  to  iu 

■  Km  MB  matmt  —  Blo^i  U  HnlW 
EUni  4«>  lui.  d>^Hlt>  U  riHir 


Accordingly  we  see  it  holding  a  high  place 
feaits.     We  hnd  it  among  the  'goodly  pro- 
banquet  given  at  the  enthroning  of  Geonce  .ic 
bishop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. ;  ■ 
and  Teales,  4000.'      The   jirice.   in  the   Nor 
Household  Book,  is  '  Tcylles,  Id.,'  mallards  b- 

In  the  provision  for  the  marriage  of  Roicer 
Elizabeth  Nevile,  14th  January,  17th  Heniy  > . 
appear  among  the  dishes  for  tlie  first  roune 
'  leals,  7  of  a  diah  ;'  and  in  the  account  of  the  e 
the  week  for  flesh  and  fish  for  the  Mme  i 
laids  and  Teal,  30  doien,'  are  chained  '  i.d  1 1 
in  the  charge  of  Sir  John  Nevile  of  Chete,  tbi 
the  bride  above  mentioned,  at  Lammas  aaiiea,  i 
Henry  VIIL,  he  then  being  sheritf  of  Yorkabu 
42  shillings  charged  for  '  Mallards,  Teal,  and 
fowl.' 

TEAM.  Nothing  is  of  greater  importance  i 
nagement  of  a  farm  than  the  cattle  which  oe 
neccfsarv  work  in  ploughing  and  other  o] 
soil,  in  ^wing  manure  to  the  land  and  c^iji 
duce  to  market.  It  ia  evident  that  the  smaller  L 
of  the  team  which  does  the  requisite  work  in  pi 
the  greater  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and  every 
this  part  of  the  expense  of  cultivation  is  so  nti 
to  the  clear  gain.  Wherever  the  land  is  onl; 
cultivated,  and  a  portion  of  it  remains  in  com 
which  costs  httle  or  nothing  to  the  occupier,  or 
tenrjve  open  commons  afford  cheap  f.Mxl  foe 
last  are  naturally  employed  in  farm  lal)our.  *■ 
do  only  the  work  of  two  hotses,  tliey  are  ma 
much  smaller  expense,  and,  after  working  fm  l> 
years,  their  value  ia  improved  for  Ihe  purpose 
for  the  butcher.    The  necessary  i;car  is  much  I 


has  only  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  who  ia  situK 
wasle  or  common,  oxen,  and  even  cows  and  b 
by  far  Ihe  moat  economical  team.  Many  wri 
culture,  who  in  general  have  more  theoretic*, 
tical  knowledge  of  hustmndry,  have  maintained  t 
superiority  of  an  ox  team  over  that  composed 
and  have  given  calculalions  which  appear  cleat 
blish  their  point.  But,  on  the  olher  side,  it 
served,  that  wherever  arable  land  is  the  chit. 
the  farmer's  attention,  and  the  tillage  of  the  soil 
to  any  dcj^ee  of  perfection,  there  oxen  are  n^ 
work,   but   have   been   invariably    aupeneded 

It  has  been  urged  that  at  Windsor  Park,  wh< 
be  supposed  that  the  farms  in  which  Geonce  I 
much  interest  were  conducted  by  Ihe  mo^  ei 
agriciilluristii,  a  considerable  team  of  oxen  was 
did  most  of  the  woik,  even  the  carrying  on 
This  is  a  confirmation  of  what  we  have  <d)serv< 
The  oxen  feed  on  Ihe  in^ssof  an  extensile  park, 
of  which  is  not  brought  to  account.  Thev  are  vi 
worked,  and  fatten  well  after  two  or  thrte  ve 
but  if  a  rent  had  lo  be  paid  for  their  pasture,  or 
calculated  how  many  young  oxen  and  heifris 
oould  have  been  kept  on  the  pasture  coi 
oxen,  and  the  profit  of  these  were  set  againw  •■! 
the  work  done,  it  would  probably  appear  Dist  lb. 
great  economy  in  llie  ox-team  compared  with  1 
In  Switzerland,  which  is  tolerably  advanced  in  i 
ture,  oxen  are  very  generally  used  for  the  «o 
farm  ;  but  there  the  st-stem  of  stall-feeding  is 
and  having  a  considerable  portion  of  gT«>»-lat 
can  be  irrigated  by  the  streams  from  the  mom 
cut  the  coarse  long  giass  produced  there  foi  , 
and  oxen  ;  and  this  food  is  more  congenial  to  tl 
than  to  horses,  which  do  nut  thrive  on  coarre  wai< 
and  require  hay  and  com  nearly  all  the  year  roui 
where  there  is  less  grass-land  and  more  artificial  g- 
*a  lucerne,  sairifoin,  and  clover,  nldcli  ii  the  case 
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!  farms,  there  horses  are  chiefly  used,  this  food  being 
to  their  constitution.  Not  to  enter  further  into  the 
iratiye  advantage  of  oxen  and  horses,  we  shall  turn 
tention  to  the  most  profltable  management  of  the 
which  now  almost  umversally  compose  the  farmer's 

choice  of  the  horses  for  a  farm  is  of  great  import- 
It  may  be  very  satisfactory  to  a  rich  farmer  to  see 
Jrge  wefl-fed  horses  in  his  waggon,  moving  along  as 
T  followed  a  procession,  with  bright  harness  oma- 
d  with  shining  brass.    This  is  a  luxury  like  that  of 
2h  man's  coach-horses,  and  as  such  is  very  natural 
nocent.     It  is  the  pride  of  many  a  wealthy  yeoman, 
B  would  not  curtail  his  pleasure  or  despise  his  taste ; 
a  matter  of  profit  or  loss  the  case  is  very  different : 
lorse  does  little  work,  no  more  than  a  fat  coachman, 
i  to  be  in  working  condition  should  be  muscular  and 
The  great  heavy  cart-horse  may,  for  a  moment, 
ble  of  a  greater  exertion  at  a  dead  pull,  his  weight 
i|^  him ;  but  in  a  long  day  the  thin  active  horse  will 
th  ease  what  would  sicken,  if  not  kill,  his  heavy 
ion.    Horses  about  fifteen  hands  high,  with  short 
id  broad  chests,  such  as  the  Suffolk  punches,  which 
IS  fast  as  an  ordinary  man,  or  the   active  Scotch 
which  have  more  blood    and  will    readily  trot 
moderate  load,  are  the  most  economical  for  farm- 
A  pair  of  such  horses  will  draw  a  load  in  a  cart 
I  miles  and  return,  or  plough  a  Scotch  acre   of 
qual  to  one  acre  and  a  quarter  imperial  measure,  in 
rxing  hours,  having  a  rest  of  two  hoiurs ;  while  the 
slow  South-country  horses  could  not  walk  the  dis- 
n  the  time  without  being  over-driven.   This  is  more 
he  average  work ;  but  in  the  busy  time  of  the  year 
^at  advantage  to  have  horses  which  can,  with  good 
J,  work  longer  and  faster  without  suffering  in  their 
.    The  earners  on  the  roads,  who  live  entirely  by 
rk  of  their  horses,  know  how  to  choose  them  and 
»  feed  them  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and,  without 
orking  them,  to  make  them  do  as  much  as  is  con- 
with  their  health.    If  hard  work  is  the  cause  of 
;ases  in  horses,   comparative   indolence   causes 
.    Where  horses  are  sluggish,  the   men   soon 
c  au  likewise.     To  see  a  waggon  with  four  strong 
returning  empty,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  in  the 
^th  two  men,  or  at  least  a  man  and  a  boy,  lying 
n  it,  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  work  on  the  farm  to 
they  belong  is  done  at  the  same  rate.    A  single- 
,  or  a  lignt  spring  waggon  with  two  horses,  driven 
u  or  boy  with  reins  and  a  whip,  and  trotting  at  the 
live  miles  an  hour,  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  this,  and 
bt  the  owner  has  his  work  done  much  more  expedi- 
,  and  consequently  at  a  cheaper  rate.    The  stage- 
[)roprietors  have  generally  very  light  four-wheeled 
es  to  carry  their  com  from  their  chief  stations  to 
where  they  keep  horses,  and  they  often  carry  as  heavy 
a  farmer  s  waggon   does  when  carrying  corn  to 
,  vet  the  two  horses  in  the  light  carriage  trot  with 
ad,  and  the  three  or  four  heavy  horses  of  the  farmer 
it  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  hour  at 
oth  going  and  returning.     It  is  evident  that  there 
of  time  and  power  here,  which  is  so  much  lost. 
I      -bred  between  a  cart-mare  and  a  blood-horse 
■e^x  by  some  spirited  farmers,  and  if  they  are  more 
\  and  susceptible  of  cold  than  the  common  cart- 
they  have  many  advantages :   sometimes  they  in- 
much  courage  and  vigour  from  their  sire,  that  they 
{  valuable  as  carriage -horses  or  hunters,  and  well 
he  expense  incurred  in  rearing  them ;   and  at  all 
they  are  superior  to  any  others  for  the  work  of  the 
nd  are  in  general  docile  and  tractable.    The  only 
inience  arises  from  their  spirit.    When  any  sudden 
tion  arises  in  ploughing,  such  as  a  considerable  root 
e  or  a  large  stone,  they  make  violent  exertions,  and 
aes  break  the  ploughs  or  other  implements.     In 
pect  oxen  are  more  phlegmatic,  and  stop  when  the 
ceases  on  them  ;  so  that  in  breaking  up  rough  com- 
>r  newly  cleai'ed  woods  oxen   may  be   preferred, 
almost  the  only  case  where  spirit  and  courage  are 
Bidvantage. 

I  respect  to  the  food  of  farm-horses,  as  we  observed 
a  great  saving  may  be  ettected  by  a  judicious  use 

fr  vegetables  and  roots  which  are  easily  raised  on 
and.    Various  modes  of  preparing  the  food  have 
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been  recommended,  such  as  steeping  corn  till  it  sprouta, 
baking  it  into  bread,  or  mixing  it  with  boiled  roots.    All 
these  may  have  their  advantage  where  economy  is  the 
object ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  baked  bread  made  of 
rye,  barley,  and  oats,  and  slightly  leavened,  which  is  per- 
haps the  best  food  which  can  be  given  to  slow-working 
horses,  there  is  nothing  so  congenial  to  the  healthy  stomach 
of  a  horse  as  good  hay  and  dry  oats,  or  beans  bi-uised  in  a 
mill  and  mixed  with  cut  chaff.    They  require  no  cooking 
to  be  fully  digested,  and  the  digestive  power  of  the  horse 
will  extract  all  the  nourishment  which  they  contain.    But 
there  are  ^cheaper  fodders  than  hay  and  com,  especially  in 
summer,  when  they  can  be  given  fresh  and  green.    Tares, 
clover,  lucera,  and  sainfoin,  cut  as  they  are  wanted,  will 
keep  a  horse  in  health  and  working  condition  with  little 
or  no  corn,  and  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense  ;  car- 
rots are  peculiarly  relished  by  horses,  and  are  very  whole- 
some ;  and  Swedish  turnips,  or  mta  baga,  given  raw  in 
moderate    quantities   make  their  skins   shine,   and  thus 
prove  that  they  tend  to  keep  them  in  condition.    Every 
prudent  farmer  takes  care  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of 
these  cheaper  substitutes  for  hay  and  com,  keeping  these 
last  as  a  reserve  and  auxiliary  to  the  former.    In  a  prize 
Essay  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  on  the 
comparative  advantages  of  raw  and  boiled  grain  as  food 
for  farm-horses,  the  author  adduces  some   experiments, 
which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  advantage 
in  boiling  grain,  but  rather  the   contrary.    The   cost  of 
keep  of  a  hoi-se  per  day  on  different  food,  has  been  given 
as  follows : — 


10  lbs.  of  straw  cut  into  chaff     . 
10  lbs.  of  oats,  at  Zs.  per  bushel 
16  lbs.  of  turnips,  at  10*.  per  ton 
Expense  of  cutting 


or— 16  lbs.  of  hay,  at  3*.  6J.  per  cwt. 
5  lbs.  of  oats,  at  3«.  per  bushel 
16  lbs.  turnips,  at  10*.  per  ton 


or — 28  lbs.  of  steamed  turnips 

7  lbs.  of  coals,  at  1*.  per  bushel 
Expense  of  steaming 
16  lbs.  of  straw,  at  1/.  per  ton    , 
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This  last  appears  the  roost  economical  food,  but  steamed 
tumips  and  straw  only  would  probably  not  keep  a  horse  in 
good  working  *  condition,  and  it  is  not  said  how  long  the 
experiment  was  continued,  nor  whether  the  horses  thus 
fea  lost  weight.    The  food  is  also  valued  at  a  low  rate. 

It  is  evident  that  if  farm-horses  can  be  kept  in  condition 
for  6^.  a  day,  which  is  not  4*.  a  week,  while  on  hay  and 
oats,  in  the  common  mode  of  feeding,  they  will  cost  more 
than  double  that  sum,  the  saving  in  a  year  would  amount  to 
nearly  10/.  on  each  horse ;  and  as  every  twenty-five  acres  of 
a  farm  of  moderately  light  land  will  require  one  horse  for  its 
cultivation,  there  will  fie  a  saving  of  8*.  per  acre,  probably 
half  the  rent,  and  more  than  half  the  profit.  However 
this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  ascertain  what  is,  on  the  whole,  me  best  and 
cheapest  mode  of  feeding  farm-horses;  and  without  en- 
tering into  minute  calculations,  it  will  be  found  that 
various  artificial  grasses  may  be  made  to  succeed  each 
other,  by  successive  sowings,  so  regularly,  that  the  horses 
shall  be  kept  for  six  montns  of  the  year  entirely  on  suc- 
culent green  food,  which  will  enable  them  to  do  sdl  the 
necessary  work,  and  keep  them  in  good  health  and  con- 
dition. Thus  with  the  help  of  carrots,  potatoes,  and  ruta 
baga,  a  great  saving  of  hay  and  oats  may  be  effected  in 
winter,  and  these  crpps  will  take  up  much  less  land 
for  their  production  than  hay  and  oats,  and  exhaust  the 
soil  less ;  if  we  except  potatoes,  which  are  more  profitably 
used  as  human  food  or  to  fatten  pigs. 

The  example  of  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  who  keep 
horses,  and  cut  all  the  hay  which  they  use  into  chaff,  mix^ 
ing  it  with  oats,  may  be  good  for  a  farmer  to  follow,  where 
hay  is  scarce  and  beans  a  good  price  :  but  otherwise  it  is 
fully  as  economical  to  give  the  hay  in  racks,  provided  no 
more  be  given  at  once  than  a  horse  will  eat  up  entirely, 
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and  a  cctiain  ration  be  allowed  for  each  lionte,  wliicli  ex- 
peri^tnce  has  bhowii  to  I)i*  sufficient.  In  (he  cavalry,  where 
^reat  attention  is  paid  to  economy,  the  Iwnca  have  their 
rations  of  hay,  oat«,  and  straw  accordincc  to  the  exercise 
Ihey  take,  or  the  lati^^ue  they  aru  exposed  to :  so  likewise  it 
sliould  be  with  a  farmers  team.  In  the  old  mode  of  feed- 
ini;  horses  with  ns  much  hay  as  they  would  eat,  and  two 
bushels  of  oats  for  each  hoiitc  per  week,  durintr  at  lea^t 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  eivini;  them  tares  or  arti- 
iicial  f;rasses  between  spring  sowing  and  harvest,  when 
there  was  less  to  be  done,  the  expense  of  a  hoi-se  was 
much  Renter  than  ni()»t  farmers  could  lunv  afford :  and 
more  land  wan  devoted  to  the  keep  of  the  team  than  was 
necessary.  The  following  is  the  calculation  of  the  cost 
of  the  keep  of  a  horse  in  this  way  : — 

32  weeks,  at  2  bushels  of  oats  per  week,  at 

:i*.  iki.  per  bushi'l       .         .         .         .  114 
at)  weeks,  at  1  bushel  of  oats  per  week,  at 

av.  lUi.  \)v.r  bushel      ....  3  10 

Tares  at)  weeks,  at  Gv.i /^  of  an  acre  per  week  ^  3  0 
Hay  32  weeks,  IJ  cwt.  per  week  at  4*.  per 

cwt «  12 

Shoeing 0  15 

Farrier 0  5 


Total     £28    6 

Tlie  hay  and  oats  are  at  high  prices,  but  at  all  events  a 
horse  caimot  be  kept  in  this  way  imder  lOv.  per  week. 
They  are  then  however  in  excellent  condition,  and  able  to 
work  ten  bom's  ])er  d^y  in  summer  and  eijjbt  in  winter. 

On  poor  land,  when*  corse  or  furze  grow  readily,  a  very 
cheap  foiHl  is  obtained  oy  bruisini;  or  cnisbint?  the  yount^ 
shoots  of  the  ijorse  to  destmy  the  sharp  sjHnes  which  in- 
jure the  mouths  of  the  cattle.  Ilorsi's  reared  in  larcre 
commons  arii^)nen  si»en  beatinir  the  ijorse  with  their  feet, 
and  then  eatim;  it  greedily :  instinct  here  teaches  them  to 
prepare  their  own  food;  and,  if  they  have  a  sufRcient 
quantity  of  it.  they  get  fat  and  in  good  condition. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  a  person  al)Out  to  hire  a 
farm  to  know  exaetly  what  number  of  horses  will  be  re- 
quired for  its  proper  cultivation,  and  this  depends  upon 
many  circum>ta!U'es  which  must  all  be  taken  into  con- 
sidenition,  and  whieh  will  nuike  a  very  material  difference, 
often  as  much  as  half  the  rent  of  the  land.  He  is  to  con- 
sider the  situation  of  the  farm-buildings,  especially  the 
stalls  and  cattle-yards,  where  the  manure  is  to  be  made, 
with  respect  to  their  diMauce  fn)m  the  fields ;  the  state 
of  the  roads  and  the  access  to  the  fields;  the  distance  of 
a  good  market-town,  and  whether  the  fields  He  in  a  ring- 
fence  or  are  scattereil.  A  farm  of  good  light  loam  will 
require  one  horse  for  every  twenty-five  acres  for  its  culti* 
vat  ion,  with  an  additional  one  for  cver}'2tK)  acres:  that  is, 
9  liorsi's  for  200  acres.  The  additional  horse  should  be 
lighter  and  mori>  active  than  the  ivst,  for  the  farmer  to  ride 
on  and  to  drive  in  a  light  cart :  yet  it  should  be  capable  of 
■upplying  the  place  of  any  of  the  others  in  case  of  illness  or 
accident,  or  when  extra  work  is  required,  as  in  harvest  or 
■4>ed  time.  The  larger  the  farm,  or  rather  the  fields,  the 
fewer  horses  are  retpiired  in  proportion  to  its  size,  because 
much  time  is  lo>t  in  turning  the  plough  where  the  furrow 
is  short ;  and  ploughing  is  always  the  principal  work  of 
the  team.  If  more  than  two  horses  are  required  to  plough 
the  ground,  the  soil  must  be  very  conqtact  and  heavy,  and 
if  this  is  not  compensated  l)y  greater  fertility,  the  expense 
of  the  horH>s  will  much  ri'duce  the  proiit  of  the  farmer. 
It  i^  the  custom  in  iK)me  fimns  for  each  plouirhman  to  have 
the  charge  of  his  own  horsi's  :  but  it  is  far  l)etter  to  make 
the  leednu;  and  cleaniui;  of  horsi's  the  l)u>iuess  of  rek^ular 
»er\auti»,  who  should  sleep  in  or  near  the  stables,  and  risA* 
\erv  eai'Iv,  mi  that  the  horses  mav  be  tVvl  and  readv  to  co 
to  work  as  M)on  as  the  ]>loui:hman  comes.  When  a  man 
has  been  eii;ht  or  ten  hours  holding  a  plom^b,  he  is  nv^t  m> 
capable  of  cK-aniu^  and  rubbinu:  the  hoi-ses  as  one  who 
has  only  had  liv:ht  \xoik  in  the  day.  The  horsi' -keepers 
can  piep;:iv  manure,  nuike  eompoMs,  cut  hay  and  straw 
into  ehatl  for  the  honk's,  mow  tiues  or  otiter  screen  fvH\l. 
or  hiH*  the  crops  in  the  Miu^^on  while  the  horses  lure  at 
work,  and  the  UnA  thiiikT  before  thoy  lie  down  at  nicl'^t 
should  lie  to  iri\e  the  horM's  tlu-ir  pi-t>per  i-ationof  hay  and 
see  that  tluir  beiU  are  cvnifortable  niui  e\er\ tiling  in  pro- 
|)tfr  order  in  the  stables :  i;o(xl  gr\H>nung  is  of  as  gnat  um< 


to  a  horse  as  good  feeding,  and  without  it  thiv  w.i    i..  • 
be  in  perfect  working  condition.    The   baruL^ao  ^iu..  .. 
always  DC  cleaned  and  oiled,  and  hung  up  in  ^  •«.iu:r.:c 

f)lace,  not,  as  ib  too  commonly  dune,  hung  up  tvhiirJ  :..< 
lorses  in  the  stables.    Tliere  should  be  no  unnitr^^Ajf 
ornaments,  but  strength  and  simplicity  >hou!d  hv  •>*  A:il. 
Tlie  weight  and  size  of  the  collars  is  in  many  place*  al.«Lr  i 
they  cannot  be  too  light,  provided  they  are  I'f  B.:i£c:i:/« 
strensfth.    The  work  in  ttie  field  wh'ju  the  da\-*  an-  !i.i.^ 
should  be  divided  so  as  to  gi\e  the  horses  at  leaat  t  .\<i  1,^^:% 
rest,  during  which  they  should  be  fed  with  br^a.!  .  r  cj.-... 
When  the  fields  are  near  the  stables  the  hor^-«  n;A\  U- 
brought  home,  but  a  portable  man  ire  r  i^  k:^<'\  i^.t-.c^ 
into  the  field,  such  as  is  used  at  the  inns  im  tiit-  r^o^ 
where  carriers  stop  to  bait.    In  winter  it  may  br  ai  \\%\\ 
to  finish  the  day*s  work  with  only  an  inter>al  oi  l^i  s". 
hour,    llie  time  in  summer  should  be    from   ."j  ;::  the 
morning  till  10,  and  from  2  till  7  if  tlej  we^tlu:  i^  \tij 
warm,  resting  4  hours:    or  fnmi  G  till  11  and  mm  1 
till  6,  resting  2  hours.     In  winter  the  time  ia  iruu  7  tJ 
3,  resting  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  between  11  ar^  11 
With  good  feeiUng  and  grooming  this  is  by  no  m«:aito  \m 
hard  work  when  the  work  requires  to  be  carried  on  brukl). 
The  heavier  and  lighter  kind  of  work  should  be  »o  arrancoi    | 
that  when  horses  liave  worked  hard  for  a  day  or  two.  tLcjf 
may  have  one  or  two  days  of  lighter  work.     In  mmt  paiu 
of  England  the  pace  of  the  horses  and  their  daily  w<4-k  w 
much  less  than  in  Scotland :   two  horses  should  fJuucb 
an  acre  a  day  or  more,  on  an  average,  liut  few  (an&cn 
can  get  much  more  accomplished  than  threeHiaaitrAuf 
an  acre,  if  they  plough  a  good  depth  or  bre:.k  up  ciwtcf 
or  gitiss  lays.     In  the  light  sands  of  Norfolk  aui  UReoia- 
shire  they  go  over  much  ground ;  but  there  xhv  turrwvi 
are  wide  and  shallow,  and  the  horses  miifht  easily  1 
with  the  plough  if  the  plouirhman  could  keep  up  %um 
them.    In  Flanders  such  land  is  plouirlicd  witli  <  ne  huut 
only ;   and  the  work  is  well  done,     fherc  is  yet  muck 
room  for  improvement  in  the  use  and  manugt  nuut  of  tiv 
team  on  most  farms  in  England. 

TEANO.    [Lavoro,  Tkkua  di.] 

TEARS.^    [Eye,  p.  142.1 

TEAZLE  (jDipsacuH  Fuflonum)  is  a  plaut  wliich  i 
wild  in  the  hedges,  but  an  improved  vaiicty  ia  eartiuuj 
cultivated  in  those  districts  of  England    where  dUb  » 
manufactured.     It  is  used  for  the  purp(»:>e  of  fonniLCi 
species  of  brush  with  whieh  the  finer  hairs  of  the  wool 
fabric  are  drawn  to  the  surface,  where  they  priAluce  « 
is  usually  called  the  nap  of  the  cloth,     ihe  teaxU  bte» 
fine  hooked  awn,  which  very  readily  insinuates  iiaelf  im* 
the  woollen  web,  and  draws  out  with  it  some  of  the  fiac 
fibres  of  the  wool ;  these  are  atlerwards  shorn  nuooUi.  aoi 
leave  the  cloth  with  the  fine  velvet-like  nap  which  i»iu 
peculiar  appearance.    A  further  account  of  the  opt:iaik<a 
of  teasHng,  in  the  woollen  manutacture,  is  given  in  I'rt'i 
*  Pliilosophy  of  Manufactures,'  p.  102. 

Teazles  will  grow  in  any  stnl ;  but  they  ^row  >tKi:'.jcrf 
and  best  in  a  stiff*  loam.  They  recpiire  the  s<.ai  \m  U  la 
good  heart,  and  are  supjiosed  to  exhaust  it  mueh  ;  but  m 
srreat  portion  of  manure  is  required  to  obtain  a  srood  ciop. 
Like  all  the  tribe  of  thistles,  thev  grow  l>i-»t  on  cnoua^ 
newly  tunied  up  from  grass  which  lias  lain  **Mnv  time,  sad 
the  same  ground  will  not  again  i>roduce  them  of  so  sood 
a  quality  till  ailer  a  coiisiderable  interval.  Tlie  vi'si 
teazle  which  grows  in  hedtres  appears  at  fir^t  »ight  to  be 
the  same  as  the  cultivated  vaiirty  :  but  it  i^  of  no  um  10 
the  doth-workir  liom  the  weakness  of  tlie  awns  wtiirb 
break  off,  iu^tead  of  drawing  the  wool  out  of  the  suruu 
of  the  WL'b. 

The  irrowini;  of  teazles  is  a  peculiar  ti-ade,  and  a  kind  of 
speculatioa.  Th.e  teazle-grower  liiies  a  piece  of  kTzu-jJ 
suited  to  his  purpose  fioni  the  faiuier  for  two  yeaix  alI 
)uiys  a  con»i  lie  ruble  rent.  If  the  ground  i»  bn>keu  kp 
from  i;ra»s,  it  i>  plouirhed  a>  deep  :k»  the  stai>lc  ol  the  Mti 
permits,  and  as  larly  r.s  pite»s4ble,  if  befi>re  winter  ko  much 
the  better :  the  criound  i^  laid  in  muiow  stilehea.  on  «hir£ 
the  si>i*\i  is  drilled  in  Apul,  in  rows  from  12  It)  \> 
inehes  ap:itt :  moiMure  is  necea^aIy  to  make  the  »eed  Crt- 
minate.  As  soon  as  the  pi  ant »  a  j)  pear,  tb.ey  an?  thi:;Dcd 
out,  ujul  the  inti-rvaU  earelully  luvd  and  weeded.  Dimrjf 
the  summer,  the  monnd  i<  several  times  dug.  or  t/ui^ 
;iA  It  i>  eallv-d.  to  a  eon.«iderable  depth,  with  >er\  uanw 
aiiil  Kmv:  »i>ades;  this  gnatiy  invigorates  the  plant?,  b 
November.  %ome  plants  may  l>e  tiansplanted  from  nh>r« 
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^ahd  too  thick,  to  the  places  where  they  have  ftdled. 
jhould  stand  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  During 
suing  spring,  the  cultivation  is  repeated,  and  earth 
Lwn    up   to  the  plants,  but  without  burying   the 

They  soon  begin  to  push  up  their  stertis,  ahd  are 
be  cut  in  July,  just  when  the  blossom  has  fallen. 
\y  do  not  come  to  proper  maturity  at  the  same  time, 
J  successive  gatherings  are  made.  They  are  cut 
.  sharn  knife  about  nine  inches  below  the  head,  and 
I  small  bundles  or  handf\ils :  thick  gloves  are  very 
ary  in  this  operation.  They  must  be  carried  under 
before  night,  as  the  rains  or  heavy  dews  would  injure 

When  the  sun  shines,  they  are  exposed  to  dry  in 
me  manner  as  is  done  with  onion  seed,  and  they  arc 
packed  close  until  they  are  perfectly  dry.     When 
•  they  are  usually  hung  on  poles ;  so  that  tne  air  may 
ite  between  the  bundles.    The  bundles  are  after- 
opened,  and  the   teazles  sorted  into  kings,   mid- 
and  scrubs,  according  to  their  size ;  9000  kings  or 
middlings  make  a  pack.    The  scmbs  or  refuse  are 
le  value :  sometimes  the  grower  places  a  certain 
;r  in  a  flat  bundle  by  means  of  cleft  sticks,  in  which 
?ms  are  held  and  the  heads  spread  out  like  a  fan. 
5  state  they  are  not  only  more  easily  packed,  but 
eadily  fixed  to  the  circumference  of  the  drum,  on 
they  form  a  continuous  card,  which  brushes  the 
LS  it  is  drawn  along  while  the  di*um  revolves. 
Jes  are  a  veiy  precarious  crop ;  sometimes  they  pro- 
very  great  profit,  and  at  other  times  a  serious  loss. 
nd  cultivation  lessL*n  the  chances  of  failure  greatly : 
e  price  also  fluctuates  so  much  that  it  is  an  uncer- 
eculation,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  cultivation 
8.     Hence  it  is  undertaken  by  men  who  are  pre- 
for  the  event,  and  who  make  the  profits  of  one  year 
the  loss  of  another. 

iral  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  artificial 
,  formed  of  hooks  of  very  fine  and  elastic  steel  wire  ; 
one  time  there  was  so  much  appearance  of  success, 
ause  the  cultivation  of  teazles  to  be  neglected :  but 
soon  found  that  the  wires  tore  the  fine  fibres  of  the 
especially  where  there  were  knots  in  the  thread, 
IS  the  hooks  of  the  teazles  gave  way,  and  either 
r  broke  off*  before  the  fibre  of  the  wool  was  injured. 
rd  made  of  natural  teazles  was  found  far  superior  to 
iflcial  substitutes,  and  for  a  time  the  price  of  teazles 
>  an  extravagant  height  from  their  scarcity,  while 
ime  before  they  were  quite  unsaleable.  A  quantity 
les  which  was  sold  at  one  time  in  Berkshire  for  5/., 
thought  perfectly  useless,  was  taken  into  Gloucester- 
ind  there  produced  the  next  year  150/.  llie  grower 
lad,  and  they  were  sold  by  his  exccutoi-s  for  what 
ould  fetch.  This  was  exactly  at  a  time  when  the 
al  cards  were  given  up,  and  no  teazles  were  to  be 
A.  good  crop  of  teazles  is  about  10  or  Vl  packs  on  an 
this  is  sometimes  exceeded,  but  more  often  it  fails 
!-half,  and  a  total  failure  is  not  uncommon.  The 
nay  average  six  or  seven  poutids  a  pack,  so  that  a 
rrop  is  worth  more  than  the  land  it  erew  on.  The 
es,  however,  are  ^eat,  and,  taking  all  the  chances,  it 
)p  which,  except  m  very  particular  fiittiatioiis  and  cir- 
.nces,  is  not  suited  to  the  tegular  fariner,  who  should 
ipeculate  to  any  extent. 

oueh  teazles  are  said  to  exhaust  the  ground  much, 
n  the  continual  stirring  of  the  soil  they  render  it  very 
grow  other  crops,  provided  a  proper  quantity  of 
B  is  used  ;  thus  very  good  crops  of  wheat  hdve  Deen 
?d  after  a  crop  of  teazles. 

7  piece  of  fine  broad-cloth  requires  from  1500  to 
eazles  to  bring  out  the  proper  nap,  after  which 
ire  useless,  the  hooks  being  "mostly  broken  off  or 
nt.  This  causes  a  considerable  demand  for  them  in 
ighbourhood  of  cloth  manufactories,  as  in  Wilts, 
fstershire,  and  Somersetshire.  In  the  new  tariff  the 
3c/.  per  thousand,  whether  from  foreign  countries 
ish  T)iissessions 

ALDE'O  or  TIBALDE'O,  ANTO'NIO,  bom  at 
I  about  1463,  studied  medicine,  but  afterwards  de- 
himself  chiefly  to  literature  and  poetical  composi- 
rth  Italian  and  Latin.  The  first  edition  of  his  Italian 
appeared  at  Modena  in  1498,  by  his  cousin  Jacopo 
leo,  apparently  unknown  to  the  author,  who  was 
at  it  because  ne  thought  that  his  compositions  re- 
some  final  touches :   *  Sonetti,  Capitoli,  e  Rime, 


chiamate  Opere  d'Amore,'  4to.,  Modena,  1498,  after\vard^ 
reprinted  several  times  at  Milan,  Venice,  and  other  places. 
In  1519  appeat-ed  at  Milan  another  small  poem  of  Tebal- 
deo,  with  tne  title,  *  Stanze  nuove  aa  un  Vecchio  the  non 
ahlando  in  gidvfentA  i\i  costretto  ad  amare  in  vfecchiezza.' 
A  correct  edition  of  Tebaldeo's  works  is  however  still 
wanted.  A  selection  from  his  pastoral  poems  has  been 
inserted  in  the  collection  entitled 'PoeslePastOrali  e  Rufi- 
ticali,  raccoUe  ed  illustrate  cOn  note  dal  Dottore  Giulio 
Ferrario,'  Milan,  1808.  Bembo  and  Giraldi,  contempo- 
raries of  Tebaldeo,  speak  of  his  Italian  poems  with  praise, 
but  they  regret  that  they  were  too  nastily  published. 
Tebaldeo  afterwards  applied  himself  to  Latin  poetry,  in 
which  he  acquired  great  reputation.  He  was  fcr  a  tiiiife 
at  the  court  of  Mantua,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Rome, 
where  he  became  a  favourite  ot  Leo  X.,  who  speaks  very 
highly  of  him  in  some  of  his  epistles,  arid  is  said  to  have 
made  him  very  liberal  presents.  After  Leo's  death  Te- 
baldeo fell  into  distress,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  money 
of  Bembo  and  others.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1537.  A  few 
of  his  Latin  epigrams  and  other  small  poems  are  in  several 
collections. 

(Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;  Zeno, 
Note  alia  Biblioteca  dell*  Etoqtienza  Italiana  del  Fbnta^ 
nini.) 

TECTIBRANCHIA'TA,  Cuviefs  name  for  his  fourth 
order  of  Gastropods,  described  by  him  as  having  the 
branchisB  attached  along  the  right  side,  or  on  the  back,  in 
form  of  leaves  (feuillets)  more  or  less  divided,  but  non- 
symmetrical. The  mantle  covers  them  more  or  less,  and 
contains  nearly  always  in  its  thickness  a  srnall  shell.  ITie 
Tectibranchiata  approach  the  Pectinidranchiata  ill 
th^  form  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  ahd  live,  like  them, 
in  the  waters  of  the  sea,  but  they  are  all  hermaphro- 
dites, like  the  Nudibranchiata  and  the  Pulmoniferous 
tnollusks. 

The  follovring  genera  are  comprehended,  by  Cuvier, 
under  this  order : — PleurobranchuSj  Cuv. ;  Pleurobran- 
chcBttt  Meckel  {Pleurobranchidiumy  Bl.):  Aplasia,  Linn. ; 
Dolabelta,  Lam. ;  Notarchus,  Cuv. ;  Bursatella,  Bl. ; 
Akera,  MUll. ;  Gastropteron,  Meckel ;  and  Uinbrella^ 
Lam. 

Of  these  Pleurobfanrhus,  Pleurobrancha*n^  and  Urn- 
brelta  are  treated  of  in  the  article  Semiphyllidians  ;  atid 
Akera  or  Acera,  and  Gastropteron  or  Gastroptera,  under 
the  article  BuLLAOiE.  Apiysia  or  Lnflysia  (for  Linnaeus 
writes  it  both  ways),  Dotabella,  and  Notarchus  therefore 
remain  to  be  noticed  here. 

Aplysia. 

M.  de  Blainville  thus  defines  the  Aplysians  {Aplysiacea) 
the  second  family  of  his  Monopleurobranchiata  :— 

Body  not  divided,  or  forming  a  single  soft  fleshy  mass ; 
fbur  tentacular  appendages  always  distinct,  flattened, 
auriform  ;  the  mouth  in  the  shape  of  a  vertical  slit,  with 
two  lateral  subcomeous  labial  plates,  and  a  cordiform 
tongue  beset  with  denticles ;  eyes  sessile  between  tlie  two 
pairs  of  tentacles ;  the  brancnise  covered  by  a  sort  of 
operculum  ;  oriflces  of  the  generative  apparatus  more  or 
less  distant,  and  united  together  by  an  external  furrow. 

Shell  null  or  incomplete,  constantly  internal. 

M.  Rang's  definition  is — 

Animal  not  divided,  furnished  with  fbur  tentacles  with 
eyes  at  their  anterior  l)ase,  and  sometimes  with  membranes 
proper  for  swimming  ;  the  branchise  in  form  of  a  plume, 
in  a  dorsal  civity,  protected  most  fl-etjuently  by  a  free 
operculum  at  the  right  side,  or  simply  by  tne  approxi- 
mated edges  of  the  mantle ;  organs  of  generation  veiy 
distant. 

Shell  rudimentary  or  null. 

The  following  is  Cuvier's  description  of  Aplysia : 

Edges  of  the  foot  raised  into  flexible  crests  and  sur- 
rounmng  the  back  on  all  sides,  being  capable  even  of 
being  reflected  upon  it ;  head  carried  on  a  neck  more  or 
less  long ;  two  upper  tentacles  hollowed  like  the  ears  of  a 
quadniped ;  two  others  flattened  at  the  edge  of  the  lower 
lip ;  eyes  below  the  first.  On  the  back  are  the  branchiae, 
in  form  of  very  complicated  leaves  (feuillets),  attached  to  a 
large  membranous  pedicle,  and  covered  by  a  small  pedicle 
equally  membranous,  which  contains  in  its  thickness  a 
homy  and  flat  shell.  The  anus  is  pierced  behind  the 
branchiae,  and  is  often  hidden  under  the  lateral  crests. 
The  vulva  is  in  front  on  the  right,  and  the  penis  comes 
out  under  the  right  tentacle.    A  furrow,  which  extends 
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iVom  the  vulva  to  the  extremity  of  the  penis,  conducts  the 
semen  at  the  time  of  coition.  An  enormous  membranous 
crop  leads  to  a  muscular  gizzard,  armed  within  with  cartila- 
ginous and  pyramidal  corpuscles,  Wliich  accompany  a  third 
stomach  beset  with  pointed  hook;),  and  a  fourtn  in  form  of 
a  caecum.  The  intestine  is  voluminous.  These  animals 
feed  on  sea-weed  i/tictis).  A  particular  gland  pours  out 
by  an  orifice  situated  near  to  the  vulva  a  limpid  humour, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  acrid  in  certain  species ;  and  from 
the  borders  of  the  mantle  there  oozes  abundantly  a  deep 
purple  liquor,  with  which  the  animal  colours  the  sea  for  a 
consideraole  distance  around  when  it  perceives  any  danger. 
The  eggs  are  disposed  in  long  inlerlaced  glairy  nlaments, 
delicate  as  packthread. 

Cuvier  instances  as  examples  Irom  the  European  seas, 
Aplysim /asciata,  punctata,  and  liepilans. 

Trie  acrid  humour  noticed  above  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  accounts  of  the  poison  of  the  Le^us  marinus  (an 
Apiysia,  and  most  probably  Apivsm  depilans)  among  the 
antients.  See,  for  example,  runy,  Nat,  Hist.,  lib.  xx., 
c.  xxi. ;  lib.  xxiii.,  c.  vi.,  &c. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  No.  625  of  the  Physiological  Seiies,  is  an  Aplysia 
alba,  in  which  the  mantle  has  been  laid  open  on  the  left 
fride,  and  the  peritoneal  membrane  dissected  away,  to  show 
the  intestinal  canal  v^inding  amonj^  the  lobes  of  the  liver : 
the  tunics  of  the  intestine  being  thm  and  transparent,  per- 
mit the  contents  of  the  canal  to  be  distinctly  seen  ;  these 
consist  of  particles  of  sand  with  comminuted  frag^ments  of 
zoophytes  and  shells :  so  that  it  appears  that  their  diet  is 
not  merely  vegetable,  as  Cuvier  seems  to  have  thought. 
Bristles  are  inserted  at  the  mouth  and  anus;  the  latter 
orifice  is  situated  in  the  branchial  cavity,  below  the  gills. 
No.  626  is  the  intestinal  canal  of  a  larger  species  of 
Aplysia,  distended  with  similar  particles  of  earthy  matter ; 
and  the  author  of  the  Catalogue  remarks  that  this  prepara- 
tion affords  a  striking  example  of  the  powers  of  living 
organized  matter,  and  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
surprise,  when  we  consider  the  force  that  must  be  exerted 
to  propel  a  column  of  such  heavy  and  nide  materials  along 
a  tortuous  canal  provided  with  parietes  apparently  so  in- 
adequate to  sustain  the  necessary  pressure.  No.  1011  is  a 
small  Aplysia  alba,  Cuv.,  with  a  portion  of  the  mantle 
dissectea  away  to  expose  the  brancnis  of  an  arborescent 
structure,  but  more  complex  and  better  defended  than  in 
the  Doris,  the  respiratory  cavity  bein^  shielded  by  a  thin 
homy  plate  or  rudimentary  shell.  No.  1012  is  a  larger 
Fi>ecimen  of  the  same  species  of  ^o/yfiVi,  further  dissected, 
so  as  to  show,  in  addition  to  the  oranchia;,  the  heart  and 
pericardium,  the  mouth  and  masticatory  organs,  the 
stomach,  nervous  ganglia,  and  the  penis  on  the  right  side 
of  the  neck.  A  portion  of  the  shell  is  left  to  show  how 
loosely  it  is  lodged  between  the  layers  of  membrane  form- 
ing the  roof  of  the  branchial  chamber ;  and  No.  1013  ex- 
hibits another  species  {Aplysia  Camelus,  Cuv.),  showing 
the  branchiae  in  their  natural  position,  without  dissection, 
by  merely  separating  the  dorsal  lobes  of  the  mantle  and 
elevatinjD^  the  roof  of  the  branchial  chamber.  {Cat,, 
vols.  i.  u.) 

M,  de  Blainville  divides  the  genus  Aplysia  into  the  fol- 
lowing sections : 

A.  Species  whose  lateral  appendages  are  very  wide, 

divided  behind,  and  depressed. 
Example,  Aplysia  depilans. 

B.  Species  whose  narrower  appendages  are  united 

and  elevated  behind. 
Example,  Aplysia  vulgaris, 

C.  Species  whose   appendages  are   very  wide,  and 

which  have  only  two  tentacles,  behind  which 
are  the  eyes.    (Genus  Actieon,  Oken.; 
Example,  Aplysta  viridis. 

D.  Elongated  species  with  a  subulate  tail ;  the  four 

tentacles  lon^^  and  slender ;  the  branchial  cavity 
subdorsal,  without  operculum  or  shell. 

Example,  Aplysia  Brongniartii. 

The  other  genera  arranged  by  De  Blainville  under  the 
Aplysians   are    Dolabella,    BursateUa,    Notarchus,   and 

Elysia. 
M.  Rang  divides  Aplysia  into  two  subgenera : 
I.  The  Aplysiae,  pfoperiy  so  caHed  {Lijalysia,  Linn. ; 
DotaSella,  Lam. ;  and  Acttton,  Oken). 
rhii  subgenus  is  thuf  characterized  by  M.  Rang  :— 
AmmeU  Aimished  with  a  dorsal  slit,  always  median  and 


longitudinal ;  foot  laive,  branchiae  enclosed  in  the  b« 
of  a  cavity,  whence  their  length  does  not  permit  thf 
be  protruded,  and  protected  a^ve  by  an  operculum. 
Shell  rudimentary,  calcareous,  membimnoua,  hiddi 
the  thickness  of  the  operculum. 

1st  Group. 
Body  convex  behind,  an  oblique  posterior  disk,  bi 
of  the  mantle  closed  on  the  back,  and  improper  for  i 
ming. 
Shell  triangular  and  very  calcareous. 
This  group  comprises  the  genus  Dolabella  of  1 
Example,  Aplysia  Rumphii,  &c. 

2nd  Group. 

Body  narrowed  at  the  two  extremities,  no  di»k.  N 
of  the  mantle  very  small  and  improper  for  swimmina 

Shell  subquadraneular  and  calcareous. 

This  group,  M.  Rang  observes,  is  composed  of 
species,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  waii  erronc 
arranged  among  the  Dolabellte. 

Example,  Aplysia  dolabrifera. 

3rd  Group. 

Body  narrowed  at  the  two  extremities ;  borden  < 
mantle  dilated  and  proper  for  swimming. 

Shell  subrnundcd,  membranous,  and  solidified  by 
careous  stratum. 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  this  group  has  for  its  \y\ 
genus  Laplysia  of  Linnaeus,  and  he  divides  it  int 
sections. 

A.  A  tube  at  the  membrane  of  the  operculum. 
Example,  Aplysia  fasciata, 

B.  An  aperture  at  the  membrane  of  the  operci 

II.  Subgenus :  Notarchus,  Cuv. 

The  other  genera  arranged  by  M.  Rang  under  the 
sians  are  BursateUa  and  Actwon,    {Manuel.) 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  Aplysiad^e,  the  2mi 
his  3rd  order  (Pleurobranchiata),  consist  of  the  | 
Aplysia,  Dolabella,  and  NotarchuJt.    The  family  it] 
between  the  Bullidrv  and  the  Umbrelliifrf. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  genus  Aplysia ,  we  take . 
sia  depilans. 

Description, — Blackish,  with  large  cloudy  greyish 
or  blotches,  or  of  different  shades  of  brown  tihi^ 
blue  or  purple. 

Locality  and  Ha6tV«.~  European  seas,  where  it  ac 
to  rocks. 


AplyiU  deptUnf . 

Dolabella. 

Cuvier  observes  that  this  form  only  differs  fr 
Aplysice  in  having  the  branchiae  and  that  which  surr 
them  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  whit 
sembles  a  truncated  cone.  Their  lateral  crest,  he 
does  not  close  on  the  branchial  apparatus,  leaving  a  n 
furrow,  and  their  shell  is  calcareous. 

Duality  and  Habits, — East  Indian  seas,  and  Mi 
ranean,  where  it  has  been  found  at  a  depth  of  six  fa 
on  sands. 

The  I^plysians  of  Lamarck  consist  of  the  genera  A\ 
and  Dolabella  only ;  and  M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  e 
of  the  *  Animaux  sans  Vert^bres,'  tfius  sums  up  the 
mation  on  the  subject.  Lamarck,  he  observes,  kne* 
of  the  animals  of  this  family,  though  he  had  indew 
some  species  preserved  in  spirit  of  wine  in  the  anatc 
collection  of  the  museum.  Thus  he  only  admitted  th 
genera  last  above  named  into  the  family.  Since  thf 
hcation  of  Lamarck's  work,  M.  de  Blainville,  in  his  i 
'  graph  of  the  Aplysirr,  and,  above  all.  M.  Rang,  i 
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i»l  History  of  the  Aplyuans,'  have,  he  remarks, 

many  important  observations  on  the  aniroalg  of  this 

M.  Rang,  in  hia  work,  having  especially  studied 

plysians,  has,  as  we  have  above  seen,  proposed  to 

into  this  family  three  genera  only,  Aplasia,  Bursa- 

dnd  Aclfeon,  and  he  divides  the  great  genus  Aplysia 

genen,  among  which  is  found  tne  genus  Dotabella,  j 

rhere  too  is  to  be  found  the  genus  Notarchue,  Cuv. 

ast,  observes  M.  Deehayes,  has  in  fact  much  analogy  I 

II      Apl^'sians,  but  it  preserves  some  peculiar  charac-  j 

ca       ie  of  easy  distinction ;  and  he  thinks  that  the 

t  ^cuus  Aplysia,  as  considered  bv  M.  Rang,  ought  to  | 

idopted.      Lamarck  eetabliahed  his  genus  Dolabella, 

separated  it  from  Aplysia  becatise  the  shell  is  calca-  i 

a.  Mid  not  entirely  corneous,  as  in  that  genus.      La- 

^,  without  doubt,  continues  M.  Dcshayes,  would  have  | 

eived  the  little  value  of  this  character  if  he  had  been 

to  examine  as  manyspecies  as  did  M.  Rang :  he  then 

:d  have  seen  the  estaohshment  byinsensihle  gradations 

pase&ge   between   Dolabelln  and  Aplysia.,  not  only 

reference  to  the  form  of  Iheir  sheila,  but  with  regard 

lir  consistence  also.     With  regard  to  Ihe  posterior 

■lion  of  the  animal   of  DoliiMla,  that  may  be  seen 

Tjear  insensibly,  so  that  there  exist  DolabeliiB  with 

iivsfeous  shell,  having  entirely  the  external  form  of 

fits.     If,  on  (he  one  hand,  we  see  the  AjJi/ii/e  with 

uvous  shells  (Dolabellse)  pass  into  those  with  corneous 

s,  we  perceive  on  the  other  hand  Aplysia;  with  homy 

s  pass  into  species  which  have  no  trace  of  such  pro- 

nic  bodv.    These  remarkable  species  have  the  lobes 

less  slit,  more  closed   upon  the  back,  and 

e  the  principal  characters  of  the  true 

.  [.  Rang  has  established  on  these  species  his 

leletia,  remarkable  for  the  singular  tentaculi- 

'  "Ki        *S*^  d  the  bodies  of  the  species  which  form 

Nexi.  ,.u  Aplytia  M.  Rang  places  ^otarekut,  and  the 

ircAi  are  Ajdytia  wliich  have  only  two  tentacles,  and 

le  mantle  u  more  closed  on  the  back  than  it  is  in  the 

eding  genus:   the  foot  is  extremelv  narrow,  it  is  ter- 

ited  anteriorly  by  a  double  lip,  anu  resembles  rather 
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wished,  adds  M.  Deshayes,  that  the  Kotarcki 
d  be  found  in  sufGeient  numbers  for  dissection,  by 
:h  means  all  doubt  with  regard  to  them  would  vanish. 
r  the  genus  Aplysia,  M.  Rang  pluces  Bursatella  ; 
M.  Deshayes  remarks  that  this  genus  has  so  great  an 
ogv  with  Sotarchus,  that  a  new  anatomy  of  the  former 
Dcn  to  be  desired.     The  animal  seen  by  M.  de  Blein- 

waa  much  contracted  in  the  spirit,  and  its  body  was 
with  a  small   number   of  tentacular   appendages, 

I  approKimate  it  to  the  subgenus  Aclena,  whilst  in 
I  it  appears  to  come  nearer  to  Notarehiu.  The  last 
M,  says  M.  Deshayes  in  conclusion,  placed  in  the 
!y  of  Aplyaians  bv  M.  Rang,  is  the  Act/son  of  Oken, 
h  b  not  sufficiently  known  to  be  definitively  admitted 
the  system ;  so  that  the  family  of  Aplysians  may  be 
reduced  to  the  genus  Aplasia,  as  considered  by 


timal  furnished  with  a  very  small  dorsal  slit,  which  is 
BBS  oblique ;  foot  elongated,  and  rather  narrow ; 
u       Dflen  very  long,  and  capable  of  being  protruded 

"'  uic  cftvity ;  operculum  rudimentary  or  null. 
WniiH. 


NoURhuCuiicri. 

TE'CTONA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of  Verbenacee 
I  named  by  Linnseus  from  the  Indian' name  (rsAAa)  of  Ihe 
famous  Teak-tree  (called  also  ,^^oon),  which  is  a  native 
of  different  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  of  Burma,  chiefly 
along  the  hanks  of  the  Irrawady,  and  of  the  islands  from 
I  Ceylon  to  Ihe  Moluccas.  The  genus  is  characterised  by 
having  a  S-G-loothed  calyx,  which  becomes  inflated 
over  the  growing  pericarp.  Corol  1-pelalled,  5-6-clen. 
stamens  5,  but  oflen  fi.  Germ  supenor,  4-celled,  cells 
1-seeded,  attachment  central.  Drupe  obtusely  4-sided 
woolly,  spongy,  dry,  hid  in  the  calyx.  Nut  hard,  4-ceIled. 
*™  solitary.  Embryo  erect,  without  perisperm. 
I  The  teak-tree  grows  to  an  immense  size,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  very  large  leaves,  which  are  from  12  to  24 
inches  long  and  from  8  to  16  broad,  and  are  compared  by 
Oriental  writers  to  the  ears  of  the  elephant.  The  petioles, 
M  well  as  the  young  branches  and  flower-stalks,  are  all 
4-sided  and  the  sides  channelled.  The  inflorescenee  is  in 
.ery  large  terminal  panicles,  of  which  the  divisions  are 
nrst  cross-armed  and  finally  die  hot  omous,  with  a  sessile 
lertiie  flower  in  each  cleft,  the  whole  covered  wilh  a  hairv 
rarinaceoixs  substance.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  anS 
^ery  numerous.  As  teak  timber  is  so  highly  valued  both  for 
domestic  purposes  and  for  ship-building,  it  is  desirable  to 
notice  iU  distribution  a  little  more  in  detail.  The  best 
limber  for  ship-building  was  supplied  to  Bombay  from  the 
mountams  of  the  Malabar  Ghauts,  where  the  tree  is  found 
lather  in  detached  clumps,  of  some  extent  however,  than  in 
extended  foresU.  It  is  also  found  on  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Coromandel  Cdaat,  along  the  banks  of  the 
fJodavery  up  to  Poloonsha.  It  proceeds  far  into  the 
interior  of  India,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  mountains  of 
Bundelcund,  in  the  form  however  of  only  a  moderate-sized 
=hrub.  Dr.  Roxburgh  introduced  the  teak  into  the  low 
grounds  of  the  Circars  as  early  ns  1790,  and  Lord  Cora- 
li-allis  and  Colonel  Kyd  planted  it  in  Bengal  about  the 
tame  time.  The  Calcutta  Botanic  Gnrdcn  contains  a  num- 
ber of  these  trees.  From  the  Kahanmpore  Botanic  Ganjen 
in  30°  y  N.  lat.  (where,  its  buds  being  covered  with  scales', 
it  is  enabled  to  resist'cold,  besides  its  Icavca  falling  and 
Civmg  I'l  a  season  of  rest),  the  tree  has  been  spread  along 
tile  Doab  Canal;  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  country 
1!  suited  to  its  cultivation,  and  the  East  India  Company  have 
tscentiy  ordered  the  Malabar  forests  to  be  preserved.  Tlie 
most  extensive  forests  are  however  those  extending  along 
llie  banks  of  the  Irrawady,  especially  in  Pegu.  A  con- 
siderable limber-trade  has  been  established  at  Moulmeiu, 
"hence  Calcutta  is  supplied  with  some  of  the  finest  teak 
l;mber.  So  much  straight  timber  is  taken  and  the  crooked 
lell,  that  thousand  of  pieces  called  '  shin-logs,'  and  admir- 
ably adapted  for  ship-timbers,  are  left,  "nie  tree  grows 
(juickly,  straight,  and  lofty,  but  requires  from  GO  to  80 
jears  to  attain  the  proper  size  and  maturity  for  ship-build- 

From  extensive  experience  teak  timber  has  been  found 
the  most  valuable  limber  for  ship-building,  and  has  been 
I  illed  the  oak  of  the  East.  The  wood  is  light,  brownish- 
Loloured,  easily  worked,  but  at  the  same  lime  strong  and 
durable.  It  is  soon  seasoned,  and,  from  containing  a  resin- 
ous oil,  resists  the  action  of  water,  as  well  as  insects  of  all 
kinds.  It  does  not  injure  iron,  and  shrinks  but  little  in 
width.  Some  of  the  old  trees  have  been  found  by  Dr. 
Horsfleld  to  have  large  and  beautiful  biin-s  like  the  Kia- 
bouca  wood  of  commeree.  No  other  pari  of  the  tree  is 
known  lobe  converted  to  much  use;  but  the  leaves  are  said 
to  dye  cotton  and  silk  of  a  purplish  colour.  They  have 
lately  been  imported  into  the  London  docks  carefully  rolled 
up,  but  for  what  purpose  is  not  known. 

TECTUS.    iConchology.)    [Trochid.e.1 

TEES.     [Durham.] 
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TEKTH.  Since  the  article  Dentction  wm  written,  the 
teeth  have  been  tutijected  to  the  most  carefhl  microscopic 
examiniLtion,  and  the  result  has  been  the  acquisition  or  a 
great  amount  of  knowledge  in  recard  lo  both  their  slruc- 
tiirc  and  their  mode  of  fcroirth.  Indeed  there  ii  probably 
no  pait  of  pliysiology  in  wliii-li  more  remarkable  and  ini- 
portant  progress  has  been  madi!  [luring  tlie  last  ten  year^ 
tlian  In  tnia,  to  which  the  name  of  UdontographT  has  been 
Riven.  The  chief  discoveries  Wf  re  made  coinciaenlally  by 
I'rofessor  Furkinje  of  Breslau  and  Profenor  ^et^ius  of 
Stockholm.  The  fbmier  published  his  obsenaiiona  in 
lSi5,  in  (he  inaufpiral  dissertation  of  Dr.   Fracnkel  {De 

Eniliori  Dentium  Slrucltira),  M\d  in  that  of  Dr.  llasdi- 
w  (Afeletemata  circa  Dtntmm  Eroliitionem);  and  the 
latter  communicated  his  descriptions  to  Ihe  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  in  whose  Transactions 
(hey  were  published  in  1836.  In  1830  Dr.  Schwann  pub- 
lished,in  hiB '  Mikroskopische  Unteisuchnngen,'  an  account 
of  the  modes  in  which  the  several  constituent  tissues  ol 
the  teeth  are  developed ;  and  in  tiie  same  year  Mr.  Qoodsir 
(Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  !i,),  car- 
mng  out  the  view  before  siieijtfitcd  by  Professor  Arnold, 


described  that  method  of  their  earlv  growth  which  is  i 
generally  received  as  the  truth.    Air.  Owe 


*  Odontography,' and  in  various  papers,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  has  confirmed  and  greatly  added  to  the  facts  de- 
scribed by  those  already  mentioned,  has  proved,  by  his 
investigations  into  their  eomparatire  anatomy,  that  the 
minute  structure  of  the  teetli  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the 
most  certain  characters  for  Ihe  discrimination  of  the  ge- 
nera, and  even  of  the  species,  of  both  etisting  and  extinct 
animals;  and  he  has  already  applied  his  knowledge  of 
them  to  Ihe  determination  of  some  of  Ihe  most  difficult 
ijnntions  of  paleeontology. 

In  the  following  account  scarcely  any  of  the  discoveries 
■*ill  be  detailed  eicept  such  as  relate  to  the  stnicture  and 
phyiiology  of  the  human  teeth  ;  for,  various  as  the  struc- 
tures are  in  the  different  classes  of  animals,  yet  there  is  so 
much  analogy  among  them,  liiat  the  description  of  the 
tooth  of  one  will,  in  great  measure,  explain  the  general 
plan  of  structure  in  the  rest.  Besides,  the  lately  published 
articles  on  comparative  anatomy  contain  nearly  all  Ihe 
imj>ortant  fhcts  regarding  the  structure  of  the  teeth  in  the 
ammals  of  which  they  treat. 

The  t>est  method  of  preparing  teelh  for  microscopic 
examination  iaio  immerse  them  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
till  their  earthy  matter  is  so  far  dissolved  that  thin  trans- 
parent  aliees  may  be  cut  from  them  with  a  knife ;  or,  with- 
out softening  them  in  acid,  to  make  lliin  sections,  in  the 
vertical  and  otherdirections.withaflne  saw,  and  to  reduce 
tlies«  to  the  necessary  thinness  and  transparency  by  filing 

fig.  1. 
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I  them,  and  polishing  them  on  a  hard  and  'mdc  Ml 
stone.  For  general  examination,  lenses  magnifyuif 
50  diametera  are  sufficient. 

In  such  a  vertical  section  of  a  tooth  three  distin 
stances  are  seen;  namely,  the  dentine  otiiorj'.FiK. 
which  forms  the  greater  mass,  and,  as  it  were,  Ine 
of  the  tooth,  and  which  contains  the  pulp  cavity  <i 
enamel  (ee),  by  which  the  crown  or  exposed  part 
tooth  is  covered ;  and  the  bone,  cement,  or  crusta 
i.dil),  which  forms  a  thin  layer  around  the  fine,  n 
that  part  at  which  the  vessels  enter  the  pulp,  and 
tinunl  in  a  finer  and  scarcely  perceptible  larei  a 

Tlie  bone,  or  cement,  has  in  each  animal  a  minult 
ture  similar  lo  that  of  which  the  bones  of  iU  Avm 
composed.  In  man  it  consists  of  a  basis  of  homui 
substance,  a  compound  ofcaitiloce  and  earthv  mi 
which  there  are  minute  cavitiea  {Fig.  2j,  with  i 
branched  canals  lending  from  one  to  the  other. 
walls  of  Ihese  canals  and  cells  the  earthy  matter  i 
sited  more  thickly  than  in  the  intermediate  spa<.-es, 
when  examined  \iy  transmitted  light  they  appear  \ 
I  dark  grey.  Thecavities,or^»e-C')rf>utc/M,in  liianar 
or  oval,  and  flattened;  most  of  them  are  between  | 
T^  of  an  inch  in  length,  about  one-third  as  much  in  t 
and  one-sixth  as  much  in  thickness.  Tliey  ha\f 
what  jagged  ed^es,  from  all  jmrts  of  »hich  there  j 
the  tine  branching  canals,  to  which  Ihe  name  ofi 
ron»  lias  been  given,  and  which  traverse  the  homo( 
basis  of  the  bone,  and  communicate  irregnlnrly  a 
another.  The  diameter  of  tliei^e  catials,  ul  llieir 
pnrtH,  is  not  more  than  -ri/a  of  an  inch;  that  0 
smaller  branches  is  belwei.'n  aj^  and  rJw-  Tlieir  i 
direction  is  towards  the  axis  of  the  tooth,  around 
corpuscles  are  arranged  in  concentiiu  circle*. 


The  enamel  is  composed  of  solid  prisms,  or  Hbm  < 
It  ii\  about  nhs  "f  an  inch  thick,  set  side  liy  «de  ai 
rijiht  upon  the  ivory  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  b  . 
end  of  each  prism  is  fixed  in  a  liltle  depreviun  i 
rough  outer  surface  of  the  ivory;  the  otiier,  nl 
somewliat  lai^r,  is  turned  lowaiils  the  masticalir 
l^ec  of  Ihe  foolh  in  the  direction  in  which  the  cIi 
tenial  pressure  is  to  be  resisted.  The  courw,-  oi  the 
is  more  or  less  wavy,  their  curves  beintr,  for  Ihe  ir.c^ 
panillel  (Fig.  4),  but  sometimes  opposed.  Mo^t  rt 
extend  from  the  ivory  to  the  snrtace  of  the  ti>otl 
where  they  do  not,  small  complemental  pri? 
like  wedges,  the  vacant  spaces. 


Fig.  3. 


In  the  perfect  stale  Ihe  enamel  contains  so 
quantity  of  animal  matter,  thai  it  cannot  be  derooir 
to  llie  sight,  and  the  prisms  are  inseparablr  rnnsoln 
hut  in  young  teelh  it  is  soil,  and  may  be'bmken  r 
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lentary  parts.  In  the  carlv  state  also  it  exhibits 
J  of  a  membranous  animal  substance,  consisting 
ells  in  which  each  of  its  prisms  was  formed ;  for, 
je  presently  shown,  the  earthy  matter  is  deposited 
mi^ht  be  called  a  set  of  moulds  formed  by  the 
cells  of  the  enamel  membrane,  and,  as  it  accu- 
,  the  membrane  of  the  cell  is  so  nearly  removed, 
the  perfect  tooth  no  portion  of  it  can  be  discerned. 
le^  existence  hqwever  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
sc-set  transYC-Tse  striae  upon  each  prism   of  the 


entine,  or  ivory,  is  composed  of  a  hard  fibrous  basis 
age  and  earthy  substance,  traversed  by  very  fine, 
>g»  cylindrical  tubules,  which  run  in  an  undulating 
rrom  the  pulp-cavity,  on  whose  internal  surface 
!n  (see  Fig.  1,  b)  towards  the  adjacent  part  of  the 

of  it\e  tooth.  Each  tubule  in  its  coui-se  outward 
wo  or  three  chief  curves  (*  primary  curvatures,' 
md  is  besides  bent  at  every  part  m  minute  and 
se  undulations,  or  secondary  curvatures ;  but  the 
f  those  tubules,  which  are  adjacent  to  each  other, 
early  parallel.  It  is  from  the  parallelism  of  these 
y  curvatures  of  the  tubules,  that  the  appearance 
t  if  the  ivory  were  composed  of  concentric  lamellae 

round  the  pulp-cavity. 

lief  branchmgs  of  the  tubules  of  the  dentine  are 
lous  (Fig.  5) ;  but  they  also  frequently  give  off 
iranches,  which  again  sending  off  smaller  ones, 
le  spaces  between  the  trunks  {Fig.  U).  At  the 
2h  tubule  has  an  average  diameter  of  about  i^  of 

and  the  distance  between  each  two  tubules  is 
lu^l  to  the  width  of  three  of  them.  Both  the 
I  the  cavities  of  the  tubules,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
etween  them,  are  filled  by  the  earthy  constituent 
rory,  which  is  deposited  in  fine  granules.    The 

the  intertubular  substance  seems  to  be  com- 
bundles  of  flat,  pale,  granular  fibres,  whose  couree 
1  to  that  of  the  tubules. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  5. 


Views  of  the  tubules  of  deotioef. 

arate  organ  is  provided  for  the  formation  of  each 
I  three  constituent  parts  of  the  tooth,  though, 
ley  are  perfected,  they  contain  no  vascular  tissue 
pulp  within  the  pulp-cavity,  and  it  is  doubtful 
,  in  the  human  subject,  fiesh  material  is  ever 
rom  this  after  the  tooth  has  once  attained  its  com- 
velopment.  Tlie  first  appearance  of  the  pulp  of 
\\h  IS  in  the  form  of  a  minute  process  or  papilla 
Dm  the  bottom  of  a  groove  in  the  mucous  mera- 
'  tlie  mouth  behind  the  edge  of  the  jaw.  In  course 
as  tlie  borders  of  the  groove  gi'ow  around  it,  the 
seems  to  sink  into  the  raucous  membrane ;  and  it 
>ears  as  if  rising  from  the  base  of  a  follicle,  or  of  a 
e  depression,  in  the  edge  of  the  jaw.  And  lastly, 
3  of  membrane,  or  opercula,  grow  from  the  sides 
nouth  of  the  follicle,  and  as  they  approach  each 
id  adhere  by  their  mutually  opposed  edges,  they 
y  close  it,  and  convert  it  into  a  capsule  or  sac,  to 
;  of  which  the  first-formed  papilla  is  affixed.  In 
•appearing  tooth,  the  papillary  state  may  be  seen 
mman  embryo  an  inch  in  length :  the  capsular 
completed  at  about  the  fifteenth  week  of  embry- 

three  stages  of  the  formative  organs  of  the  tooth, 

the  papillary,  the  follicular,  and  the   capsular, 

nnpletca,  the  substances  of  the  tooth  itself  begin 


to  be  produced.  The  dentine  is  developed  from  the  pa- 
pilla, ^vhich  gradually  assumes  the  form  and  relations  of 
the  proper  tooth-pulp ;  the  enamel,  from  a  special  organ 
developed  ^t  that  part  of  the  capsule  which  is  opposite  to 
the  papilla ;  and  the  bone  probably  from  the  interior  of 
the  capsule  itself. 

The  papilla  and  the  sac  both  gradually  increase  in  size, 
but  the  growth  of  the  latter  is  at  first  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  former,  and  the  space  between  them  is  thus  en- 
larged. Within  this  space  there  is  deposited  from  the 
wall  of  the  sac  a  soft,  granular,  non-vascular  substance, 
the  enamel-organ,  or,  as  Mr.  Hunter  (^Natural  Histoi'y  of 
the  Teeth)  termed  it,  the  external  pulp.  And  at  the  same 
time  as  this  is  being  produced  from  the  interior  of  the  sac, 
therp  is  formed  on  tne  surface  of  the  papilla  a  peculiar 
structureless  membrane,  which  has  been  called  the  pre- 
formative  membrane^  and  which,  when  the  papilla  begins 
to  ossify,  presents  numerous  little  elevations  and  depres- 
sions, on  which  the  enamel  fibres  are  afterwards  fixpd ;  for 
as  the  papilla  enlarges,  the  preformative  membrane  comes 
in  contact  with  the  enamel-organ,  and  they  are  exactly 
moulded  the  one  upon  the  other. 

Both  the  papilla,  or  as  it  may  now  be  called,  the  pulp, 
and  the  enamel,  are  composed  of  primary  cells  [Nutri- 
tion], and  it  is  by  the  transformation  of  these  that  the 
tubules  of  the  dentine  and  the  fibres  or  prisms  of  the 
enamel  are  severally  produced.  The  exact  mode  however 
in  which  the  change  is  effected  is  not  yet  known.  All 
that  can  be  seen  is  that  the  superficial  cells  of  the  pulp, 
which  are  at  first  round  or  oval,  and  nucleated,  assume  the 
same  diameter  and  direction  as  the  ti'unks  of  the  dentine 
tubules,  and  then  have  earthy  matter  deposited  in  and 
around  them.  And  these  changes  go  on  gradually  from 
without  inwards :  as  fast  as  the  elongated  an4  branching 
cells  of  one  layer  are  ossified,  those  of  the  layer  beneath 
them  become  elongated  in  preparation  for  the  same  change ; 
and  so  on,  till  a  great  part  of  the  pulp  is  hardened.  It  is 
due  to  this  giadual  ossification  of  the  pulp  from  without 
inwards,  that  in  growing  animals,  to  whom  madder  is 
alternately  given  and  omitted  in  their  food,  the  dentine  is 
found  to  consist  of  alternate  rings  of  red  and  white  ivory ; 
for  while  madder  is  being  taken,  all  the  earthy  matter  that 
is  deposited  in  the  most  superficial  layer  of  the  unossified 
pulp-cells  is  dyed  by  its  colouring  pnnciple,  and  when  it 
IS  discontinued  the  siime  material  is  deposited  uncoloured 
in  the  layer  of  cells  which  is  subjacent  to  that  already 
ossified  and  reddened.  When  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  pulp  which  was  fonned  in  the  original  papilla 
is  thus  hardened  by  the  deposition  of  earthy  matter,  its 
base  begins  to  ^ow  into  one  or  more  conical  processes, 
and,  by  a  hardening  of  these,  through  a  process  like  that 
just  described,  the  fangs  are  formed,  and  tne  tooth  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  gum. 

In  the  formation  of  the  enamel,  the  primary  nucleated 
cells  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  enamel-organ  become 
elongated  and  cylindrical,  or  piismatic ;  they  assume  a 
direction  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  har- 
dening pulp ;  and  then,  their  nuclei  disappearing,  they 
also  are  hardened  by  the  deposition  of  earthy  matter  within 
them,  which  is  continued  till  they  are  inseparably  com- 
pacted, and  their  original  membranous  wall  is  not  dis- 
cernible. These  changes  also,  like  the  preceding,  make 
progress  in  layers ;  but  the  progress  is  here  from  within 
outwards,  and  it  goes  on  till  nothing  is  left  but  a  thin  ex- 
ternal enamel-membrane  on  the  surface  of  the  crown  o^ 
the  tooth.  As  the  enamel  organ  and  the  papilla,  both 
growing  and  haidening,  approach  more  nearly  to  each 
other,  the  preformative  membrane  also  disappeai-s. 

By  the  transformation  of  this  enamel-membrane,  or  of 
the  siipei-ficial  pail  of  the  capsule  itself,  that  part  of  the 
bone  is  produced  which  envelopes  the  enamel ;  and  by 
similar  cnanges  in  that  part  ot  the  capsule  which  has 
grown  in  company  with  the  fang-processes  of  the  pulp, 
that  pai-t  of  the  bone  is  formed  which  invests  the  fangs. 
The  changes  in  this  part  of  the  process  are  probably  exactly 
similar  to  those  through  which  new  bone  is  produced 
between  a  periosteum  and  the  old  bone  which  it  sur* 
rounds. 

TEETH  OF  WHEELS.     [Wheels.] 

TEFLIS.    [TiFLis.] 

TEFZA.     [Marocco.j 

TE'GEA.     [Arcadia.] 

TEGERNSEE,  THE,  is  a  lake  in  the  circle  of  the  Lsai 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  about  thirty  miles  from  Munich, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bavarian  Alps.  It  is  about  four  miles 
long,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  300  feet  deep. 
Tliis  lake  gave  its  name  to  a  Benedictine  abbey,  which 
was  founded  by  the  Agilolfingers,  in  the  time  of  King 
Pepin,  was  destroyed  by  the  Hungarians,  restored  in  970, 
ana  not  abolished  till  some  years  after  the  l)eginning  of 
this  century.  The  abbots  were  princes,  and  had  four 
hereditary  offices  in  their  household  which  were  held 
by  noblemen.  The  late  king  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian 
Joseph,  had  the  abbey  converted  into  a  fine  nalace,  which 
he  presented  to  his  consort  the  late  Queen  Caroline,  with 
the  lordship  depending  on  it,  which  is  about  60  square 
miles  in  extent,  including  the  village  of  Tegernsee,  with 
300  inhabitants.  This  palace  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
country  surrounded  witn  lofty  mountains,  among  which 
the  Waldberg  and  the  Setzberg  are  sometimes  illuminated 
when  there  are  royal  visitors  at  the  palace.  The  grounds 
are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  the  village  church  is  very 
handsome,  and  contains  some  fine  pamtinip.  In  the 
vicinity  there  are  quarries  of  fine  marble  of  various  colours, 
and  the  mineral  springs  of  Kreuth  and  Schwaighof. 
Kreuth  is  in  a  very  romantic  situation,  at  the  foot  of  nigh 
mountains,  and  is  much  freauented  for  its  sulphureous 
waters.  Near  Tegernsee  napntha  is  found,  whicn  is  here 
called  St.  Quirinus  oil,  because  it  was  formerly  pretended 
that  it  issued  from  the  corpse  of  St.  Quirinus,  to  whom  a 
chapel  in  the  vicinity  is  dedicated. 

(Hassel,  Geographie ;  Stein,  Geographischei  Lexicon ; 
Cannabich,  Lehrbuch  der  Geographie ;  Hiibner,  Zeitungs- 
Lexicon,) 

TEHERAN,  or  TEHRAN.     [Persia.] 

TEHUACAN.     [Mrxican  States.] 

TEHUANTEPEC.     [Mexican  States.] 

TEIGNMOUTH.    [DevonshireJ 

TEIGNMOUTH,  JOHN  SHORE,  LOlU),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Shore,  Esq.,  sometime  of  Melton  in 
Suffolk,  and  of  his  wife  Dorotny  (other  authorities  say 
Deborah)  Shepherd.  The  family  was  originally  of  Derby- 
shire, Lord  Teignmouth's  great-grandfather  having  been 
a  Sir  John  Shore,  of  Derby,  M.D.,  who  was  knighted  in 
1667.  Lord  Teignmouth  was  born,  it  is  believed,  in  Devon- 
shire, October  8, 1751 :  his  father  died  in  1759,  his  mother 
in  1783,  and  his  only  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  William 
Shore,  who  was  vicar  of  Sandal  in  Yorkshire,  and  of  Ot- 
terton  in  Devonshire,  in  1822. 

Lord  Teignmouth  went  to  Bengal  in  1769,  as  a  cadet  in 
the  Company's  civil  service,  and  was  first  stationed  at 
Moorshedabad  as  an  assistant  under  the  council  of  revenue. 
In  1773  his  knowledge  of  that  language  procured  him  the 
appointment  of  Persian  translator  and  secretary  to  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Moorshedabad  ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed the  next  year  by  a  seat  at  the  Calcutta  revenue 
board,  which  he  retained  till  the  dissolution  of  the  board 
in  1781,  when  he  was  appointed  second  member  of  the 
general  committee  of  revenue,  established  by  the  new 
charter  gi  anted  that  year.  While  holdinc:  this  situation, 
Mr.  Shore  lived  in  terms  of  intimacy  with  Warren  Has- 
tings, the  governor-general ;  and  wnen  Hastings  came 
home  in  17K5  he  accompanied  his  friend  to  England. 
During  this  vi^it  to  his  native  country  he  married  Char- 
lotte, only  daughter  of  James  Cornisli,  Esq.,  a  medical 
practitioner  at  Teignmouth ;  and  a  lew  weeks  afler,  in 
April,  1786,  he  set  out  again  for  Calcutta,  having  been 
appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council 
under  the  new  governor-general  Lord  Cornwallis.  To 
his  activity  and  ascendency  in  the  council  is  mainly 
attributed  the  adoption  of  Comwallis's  great  measure,  the 
new  settlement,  in  1789,  of  landed  property  in  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  by  which  the  zemmdars,  hitherto  only 
the  revenue  agents  or  tax-gatherers  of  the  government, 
were  made  the  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  estates  which 
they  farmed,  and  the  ryots,  or  peasantry,  who  had  till  now 
a  right  of  occupation  so  long  as  they  paid  their  assess- 
ments, were  declared  the  tenants  of  the  zemindars,  and 
made  removable  at  the  will  of  their  landlords.  The  new 
judicial  system  which  was  introduced  towards  the  close  of 
Lord  Cornwallis's  government  in  1793,  also  owed  its  esta- 
blishment in  a  principal  degree  to  Shore,  who  had  been 
made  a  baronet  the  preceding  year.  On  the  retirement  of 
Cornwallis,  in  August,  1793,  Sir  John  Shore  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him  an  governor-general ;  and  he  held  that 
lugh  office  till  the  close  of  the  year  1797>  when  he  resigned 


it  to  the  earl  of  Momin|^on,  and  was  created  an  In 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Tei^mouth. 

LTpon  the  death  of  Sir  William  Jones,  in  Apri 
Sir  John  Shore  was  elected  president  of  the  Aaia 
ciety ;  and  taking  his  seat  in  that  capacity  on  the 
May,  he  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  merits  of  1 

S resident,  which  is  printed  in  the  fourth  vohimi 
ociety's  *  Transactions.*  After  his  return  hom 
Teignmouth  published,  in  18(M,  a  4to.  volume* 
*  Memoirs  of  tiie  Life,  Writings,  and  CorrespondeiM 
William  Jones ;'  and  in  1807  he  produced  an  edi 
13  vols.  8vo.,  of  Jones*s  Works,  with  this  life  p 
Upon  his  leaving  India  I^rd  Teignmouth  luui  be 
ceeded  as  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society  by  Sir 
Chambers,  in  a  discourse  by  whom,  deHvered  at  a  i 
of  the  Society  on  the  18th  of  Januar}-,  1798,  and 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  their  *Tiansactions,*  Ihi 
sketch  of  the  character  and  career  of  his  predecesi 
1804,  on  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreiz 
Society,  Ix)rd  Teignmouth  was  elected  its  first  p 
and  this  situation  he  retained  till  his  death,  thougti  i 
years  before  that  event  he  was  obliged  to  devolve  i1 
duties  upon  his  successor.  Lord  Bexley.  In  the  pr 
of  the  Society  he  at  all  times  took  the  liveliest  ml 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1807,  Lord  Teignmouth 
pointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  afTain  o 
or,  in  other  words,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Conti 
on  the  8th  of  the  same  month  he  was  sworn  of  th 
Council.  He  retained  his  seat  at  the  Board  of  Coi 
some  years ;  and  his  death  took  place  on  the  14tl 
bruary,  1834. 

Besides  the  publications  already  mentioned,  Lon 
mouth  is  the  author  of  *  A  Letter  to  the  Reveren 
topher  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  on  the  subject  of  tl 
Society,*  8vo.,  Ix)ndon,  1810 ;  and  *  ( *on.*4derm] 
communicating  to  the  Inhabitants  of  India  the  Km 
of  Christianity,'  8\'o.,  London,  1811.  Gent.M 
1834,  pt.  i.,p.  552.^ 

TEISSIER,  ANTOINE,  was  born  at  Montpelti 
January,  1632.  His  family,  which  was  origii 
Nimes,  was  Protestant ;  and  his  father  was  rec« 
neral  of  the  province  of  Languedoc,  but  he  was  c 
of  that  appointment,  and  also  of  whatever  eW 
sessed,  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  for 
joined  the  revolt  of  Henri,  Due  de  Montmorenc 
least  given  up  to  him  the  public  money  which  wa 
hands.  Montmorenci  was  taken  prisoner  at  fh 
of  Castelnaudari,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1 
insurrection  was  suppressed,  and  on  the  30th  u 
ber  he  was  beheaded.  Af^er  the  niin  of  his  fj 
was  determined  that  Antoine  Teissier  should  I 
cated  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  chur 
with  that  view  he  studied  theolo^v  for  some 
the  Protestant  seminaries  of  Ntmes,  Montaub 
Saumur.  But  in  the  end  he  made  up  his  n 
ado])t  the  profession  of  the  law,  induced,  il 
by  the  weak  state  of  his  health  ;  and  after  lia\ii 
through  the  usual  course  of  study  at  Bour ges,  aiid  t 
doctor's  degree,  he  commenced  practice  as  an  a 
before  the  district  court  called  the  Presidial,  at 
His  bodily  strength  however  proved  to  l)e  no  m 
ficient  for  the  bar  than  it  had  been  thout^ht  to  be 
pulpit ;  and  atU^r  some  time  he  gave  up  liis  pn 
and  took  to  literature  as  a  means  of  subsistence, 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  16K">,  Tei« 
refuge  in  Switzerland,  having,  according  to  the  * 
phie  Universelle,*  although  in  extreme  di^tiv^^*,  < 
very  tempting  proposals  which  were  made  thro 
chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  to  induce  him  to  remain  in 
But  it  would  no  doubt  be  made  a  condition  ' 
should  abjure  Protestantism.  He  supported 
chiefly  at  firet  by  publishing  a  French  newspaper  a 
then  by  giving  a  course  of  public  law  ■  dn)it  pu 
Ziirich ;  and  the  works  he  sent  to  the  press  from 
time  also  brought  him  something.  At  lenjerth.  in 
was  invited  by  Frederic  III.,  elector  of  Braw 
(at^erwards  king  Frederic  I.  of  I^issia^  to  come  to 
and  there  he  resided  till  Ids  death,  on  the  7th  of  5 
ber,  1715.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  had  beei 
nated  a  councillor  of  state,  and  appointed  to  the  ti 
historiogmi)her ;  and  part  of  his  time  was  also  o< 
for  some  years  in  superintending  or  directint:  th- 
tion  of  the  hereditary  prince,  afler^'ards  Frederic 
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[.  A  complete  list  o:  Teissier*s  numerous  publications  is 
pven  in  tne  *Biographie  Universelle.*  The  most  cele- 
brated among  them  is  his  *  Eloges  des  Hommes  Savans, 
irees  de  THistoire  deM.  deThou,'  first  published  at  Lyon 
ind  at  Geneva,  in  a  12mo.  volume,  in  1683 ;  then  at 
Utrecht,  in  2  vols.,  in  1696 ;  and  again  at  Leyden,  in  4 
?<ds.,  in  1715.  In  the  two  latter  editions  the  text  of  De 
Thou  is  accompanied  by  numerous  annotations,  which 
display  much  curious  research.  Teissier  was  an  accurate 
tnqturer  ;  but  there  is  no  artistic  quality  or  vital  power  in 
tny  of  his  books,  and  all  of  them,  even  including  his 
•  ^og^,'  may  be  said  to  be  now  superseded  and  nearly 
Ibrf^tten.  One  of  the  most  creditable  is  a  Catalogue,  in 
La8n,  of  the  authors  who  have  written  catalogues,  in- 
dexes, &c.,  in  two  parts,  4to.,  Geneva,  1685  and  1705 ; 
iome  others  relate  to  parts  of  the  history  of  Prussia ;  and 
a  great  many  are  translations,  which  have  the  character 
d  being  generally  faithful  enouerh,  but  of  little  elegance 
or  •pint,  from  St.  Clement,  St.  Ohrysostom,  Calvin,  Slei- 
^,  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  wTiters,  the  latter  mostly, 
if  not  exclusively,  modems. 

TEIXEIRA.     [Tkxeira.] 

TEJEN.     [Persia.] 

TEJUCO.     [Brazil,  p.  368.] 

TEJUS.     [Sauvegarde.] 

TETECLES.     [Sculpture.] 

TELEGRAPH  (from  r»lX€,  *  distant,' and  yftcuff^to,  *  write'), 
1  machine  or  contrivance  for  communicating  intel- 
ligence to  a  distance,  usually  by  means  of  preconcerted 
lignals,  to  which  some  conventional  meaning  is  attached. 
On  this  account  telegraphic  communications  may  be  as 
lei  rkable  for  their  impenetrable  secrecy  as  for  their 
lity.  The  name  semaphore  (from  trfifiay  *  a  sign,' 
^f>,w,  *  bear '),  is  commonly  applied  to  some  of  the 
hines  used  for  eflPecting  telegraphic  communication  ; 
ruich,  in  an  extended  sense,  may  be  considered  to  em- 
hrtLce  every  means  of  conveying  intelligence  by  gestures 
ind  visible  signals,  as  flags,  lanterns,  rockets,  blue-lights, 
beacon-nres,  &c.,  or  by  audible  signals,  as  the  firing  of 
guns,  the  blowing  of  tmmpets,  the  beating  of  drums  or 
gongs,  &c.,  as  well  as  by  the  machines  called  telegraplis 
or  semaphores. 

Although  tele^phic  communication,  as  a  means  of  con- 
veying any  required  intelligence,  is  an  invention  of  recent 
date,  the  use  of  signals  for  the  speedy  transmission  of  such 
brief  messages  as  might  be  previously  arranged  between 
persons,  is  a  practice  derived  from  the  most  remote  an- 
vquity.  The  use  of  beacon-fires,  for  example,  as  a  means 
of  giving  speedy  warning  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  is 
alluded  to  by  the  prophet  JeremiaJi,  who  wrote  about  six 
centuries  before  the  Christian  aera,  and  who  warns  the 
Benjamites  to  *  set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-haccerem  ; 
for  evil,'  he  adds,  '  appeareth  out  of  the  north,  and  great 
destruction/  (^Jeremiah,  vi.  1.)  The  fine  description  given 
by  ^schylus,  in  his  *  Agamemnon,'  of  the  application 
of  a  line  of  fire-signals  to  communicate  the  intelligence  of 
tte  fall  of  Troy,  is  often  referred  to  as  an  early  instance  of 
ibis  kind  of  telegraphic  despatch  ;  but  if  the  an-a  of  the 
writer,  and  not  that  of  the  event,  is  refened  to,  the  passage 
ibove  quoted  affords  an  earlier  illustration.  This  simple 
means  of  spreading  an  alarm,  or  communicating  intel- 
figcnce  in  time  of  war,  is  practised  by  many  nations  ;  and, 
to  come  nearer  home,  we  may  refer  to  the  giaphic  stanzas 
of  the  •  I^y  of  the  Last  Minstrel'  (canto  iii.,  st.  xxv.-xxix.), 
descriptive  of  the  rapid  communication  of  the  approach  of 
tbe  English  forces  from  the  border  stations,  along  *  height, 
•nd  bill,  and  cliff,' — 

<  Till  high  Dune^n  the  blazes  saw. 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  Law ; 
And  Lothian  heard  the  Regent's  order. 
That  aU  should  bonne  them  for  the  border.* 

In  a  note  illustrative  of  this  description,  Scott  refers  to 
to  Act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  in  1455,  c.  48,  which 
directs  that  one  bale  or  faggot  shall  be  warning  of  the 
approach  of  the  English  in  any  manner ;  two  bales,  that 
ftey  are  coming  indeed;  and  four  bales  blazing  beside 
Cftcn  other,  that  the  enemy  are  in  great  force.  Such  sig- 
nals, though  best  adapted  to  give  information  by  night, 
were  also  available  in  the  daytime,  when  they  appeared  as 
'eolumns  of  dense  smoke.  Torches  held  in  the  hand  and 
aoved  in  any  particular  manner,  or  alternately  displayed 
Wd  hidden  behind  a  screen,  were  also  used  in  antient 
^mes  as  signals,  as  we  learn  from  several  early  writers  on 
P,  d.  No.  1506 


military  subjects ;  but  as  they  were  merely  arbitrary  sig- 
nals, which  admitted  of  very  little  variation,  sucn  devices 
could  only  be  rendered  available  by  previous  concert. 

That  some  attempts  were  made  by  the  antients  to  im- 
prove upon  such  simple  signals  is  evident  from  the 
tenth  book  of  Polybius,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  a 
device  of  ^neas  (Tacticus),  who  proposed  to  write 
several  sentences,  such  as  it  might  be  desirable  to  com- 
municate, upon  two  oblong  boards,  one  of  which  should  be 
kept  by  each  of  the  parties.  These  boards  were  to  be 
affixed  to  cork  Aoats  capable  of  rising  and  falling  in 
cylindrical  vessels  of  similar  form  and  size,  one  of  which 
was  placed  at  each  station.  Matters  being  thus  prepared, 
and  the  vessels  filled  with  water,  the  person  desiring  to 
send  intelligence  allowed  the  water  to  escape  from  his 
vessel  by  a  small  opening  until  the  suitable  sentence  on 
the  inscribed  board  had  sunk  to  a  certain  mark ;  making 
torch  signals  to  indicate  the  moment  of  allowing  the 
water  to  run  out,  and  that  at  which  the  board  sank  to  its 
proper  level.  The  pereon  at  the  distant  station  regulated 
the  egress  of  water  from  his  vessel  by  the  torch  signals, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  which  of  the  sentences 
written  on  the  board  conveyed  the  required  intelligence. 
Complicated  as  was  this  arrangement,  it  afforded  very 
little  more  scope  than  the  use  of  simple  torches  or  fiies. 
Polybius  however  describes  a  much  more  perlect  method 
of  telegraphic  communication,  which,  he  says,  was  in- 
vented either  by  Cleoxenus  or  Democlitus,  but  improved 
or  perfected  by  himself.  This  method  is  capable  of  com- 
municating any  reauired  intelligence  with  the  greatest 
precision,  the  signals  being  made  to  represent  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  the  message  being  displayed  letter  by 
letter.  Instead  of  quoting  the  description  of  Polybius 
himself,  which  refers  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  aphabet,  we 
shall  adopt  that  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  who  describes  the 
plan  as  applied  to  the  English  alphabet.  The  alphabet 
must  be  divided  for  this  purpose  into  five  portions  of  five 
lettei-s  each  (excepting  tne  last,  which  has  but  lour,  j  and 
V  being  omitted  as  unnecessary),  and  inscribed  upon  ta- 
blets, as  in  the  following  diagram : — 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


1 

a 

2 

b 

3 

c 

4 

d 

5 

e 

f 


g 


m 


n 


8 


u 


w 
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This  being  done,  each  of  the  corresponding  parties  is  to 
be  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  tablets,  and  also  with  ten 
torches,  five  of  them  on  the  right  hand  and  five  on  the 
left.  Any  letter  may  then  be  expressed  by  first  lifting  up 
on  the  right  hand  so  many  torches  as  may  indicate  the 
number  of  the  tablet  in  which  it  is  contained,  as  I.,  II., 
III.,  &c.,  and  then  so  many  on  the  left  ais  may  show  the 
number  of  the  particular  letter  in  the  tablet,  as  1,  2,  3, 
&c.  Thus  the  word  hasten  would  be  expressed  by  dis- 
playing the  torches  six  times,  in  the  following  oi*dc^  in 
which  the  Roman  letters  indicate  the  number  of  toi  les 
i-aised  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  Arabic  numerals  1*  jse 
on  the  left : — 


Right  hand. 

Left  liand 

II. 

h 

3. 

I. 

a 

1. 

IV. 

9 

3. 

IV. 

t 

4. 

I. 

e 

5. 

III. 

n 

3. 

Polybius  observes  that  dioptrical  instruments,  framed 
with  two  holes  or  tubes,  should  be  used  t«  enable  the 
observer  to  distinguish  accurately  the  right  and  lefr  hand 
lights ;  and  that  solid  fences  should  be  erected  upon  each 
side,  behind  which  the  torches  might  be  concejJed  when 
out  of  use.  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  his  curious  work  entitled 
♦  Mercury  :  or  the  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger,'  after  de- 
scribing this  telegraph  of  Polybius,  mentions  another 
which  requires  only  three  lights  or  torches,  fhe  twenty- 
^  ^  VoL.XXIV.-i; 


fiiur  n«e«MU7  leltere  of  the  alphabet  are,  accordirur  to 
thiiplan,  which  lie  (tivei  on  tlit  authority  of  Jonhimiu 
Fortiui,  1o  be  divitied  into  three  c.-ta«MW  of  ui(^t  letle™ 
Mch.  The  flnit  c1as«  ii  rcprewnted  by  one  torch,  the 
Kcond  by  two,  and  the  third  by  three  ;  and  the  number  of 
the  letter  by  the  number  of  times  whieh  the  torchea  are 
elevated  or  discovered.  Thus  one  torch  raited  once  would 
represent  o,  or  mi«cd  ei^ht  time*,  A  ;  two  lorL-hes  raised 
onee  would  indicate  i,  rained  twice,  A  ;  or  eight  times,  o ; 
and  three  torches  raised  from  onte  to  eight  time*  would 
Rive  the  remaining  letters,  from  r  to  x.  Similar  lo  this, 
Imt  still  easier  of  aj)plicalion,  is  the  night-leleBranh  con- 
trived by  the  Ilev.  Jntnes  Bremner,  of  the  Shetland  Islands, 
and  rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1810.  A  sinftle 
liirhl  eonslitiite*  the  whole  apparatus  in  this  plan,  and  the 
whole  operation  coisists  in  lis  alternate  exhibition  and 
I'oneealment.  The  alphabet  is  divided  into  four  classes 
or  divisions,  of  six  letters  each  ;  and  the  number  of  ob- 
scurations is  to  indicate,  first,  Ihc  number  of  the  diviijion, 
and  secondly,  the  number  of  the  letter  in  that  division ;  a 
pause  heinf!  made  between  the  olwcurations  which  indicate 
the  number  of  the  division  and  those  which  show  the 
number  of  the  letter  in  that  division  ;  and  n  longer  pause 
between  the  double  set  of  movements  thus  required  for 
B»ery  letter.  Two  lights,  one  to  represent  the  diviuon, 
and  the  other  the  number  of  the  letter,  might  in  some 
cases  he  used  ;  but  Mr.  Bremner  conceives  that,  especiallv 
in  long  distances,  one  is  prefeiable,  as  aiFordini{  less  risk 
of  error.  Ills  plan  had  been  found  suitable  for  distances 
of  twenty  miles  and  upwards,  and  liad  been  successfully 

Irtit  in  operation  between  the  lighthouse  on  Copeland 
stand  and  Port  Patrick  on  the  oppo^te  side  of  the  Irish 
Channel.  Further  particulars  respecting  this,  and  a  de- 
sciiption  of  another  tulcgraph  for  day-service,  by  the  same 
niilhor,  arc  given  in  the  Inirty-fourth  volume  of  the  So- 
ciety's -TMnsactions,"  pp.  213-227.  Tedious  as  Mr.  Brem- 
iier's  method  may  appear,  it  is  stated  that,  sunposina:  the 
whole  alphauet  lo  ue  used,  sixty  letters  miglit  easily  be 
Erivcn  in  five  minutes ;  while  the  communication  mi!:ht 
be  ctTceted  more  rapidly  if.  as  in  some  telegraphic  systems, 
only  sixteen  letters  were  used.  In  additten  lo  the  alpha- 
lietio  systems  which  depenil  merely  upon  the  number  or 
alternate  display  and  concealment  of  lights,  Bishop  Wil- 
kins  deseribes  one  which  depends  upon  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  two  hghts  atlached  to  long  poles,  and  which,  he 
•nj-s.  '  for  its  quickness  and  speed  is  much  to  be  preferred 
before  any  of  the  rest."  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that 
that  ingenious  writer  came  vcrj' near  to  the  principle  upon 
which  many  of  the  modem  telegraphic  systems  depend. 
In  suggesting  the  use  of  extended  lines  of  telegraphic 
eurainunicalion,  he  further  hints  at  the  application  of  the 
tTie«-ope  (or.asheslj'les  it, 'Galileos  his  perspective'),  to 
the  decii>ht'ring  of  diitant  ugnals. 

Among  the  scientilic  writers  who  seem  to  hai 
some  nolionof  Ihc  modem  telegraph  are  Kircher.Scholtui, 
niid  Kessler ;  the  latter  of  whom  proposed  to  cut  out  such 
ehaiactcrs  as  it  was  desired  lo  show  in  the  ends  of  a  eark, 
which  was  to  be  elevated  »i1h  a  tight  enclosed  in  it.  The 
Slnrquis  of  Worcester  also,  in  his  '  Century  of  Inventions,' 
lUiiU,  announces,  '  How  at  a  window,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
discover  black  fiom  white,  a  man  may  hold  discourse  with 
his  correspondent,  without  noise  aiade  or  notice  taken,' 
&c. :  and  aeain,  '  A  way  to  do  it  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day.  lho«igh  as  dark  at  (Utch  Is  black.'  The  eariiest  well- 
dt'Hned  plan  of  tclegraiihic  communication  apjieari  how- 
ever  to  l>e  that  deicnbed  in  a  pajHT  addres:>ed  to  tl;e 
Koval  Society  in  I6H4.  by  Dr.  Kobert  Ilwke.  and  puh- 
lisHed  in  172B  in  Derham's  collection  of  his  '  Philosophical 
Experiments  and  Observations.'  pp.  U2-10O,  'showing  a 
way  how  to  commiiuicale  one's  mmd  at  great  distances,' 
Ilooke  stales  that  he  had  discuiirsod  on  the  subject  some 
vean  before,  but  that  the  then  recent  uefR  of  Vienna  by 
ihe  T^iks  had  revived  the  matter  in  his  mind.  I]i>  scheme 
will  be  readily  under^tiiHl  hv  Ihc  annexed  cut.  Fig.  1, 
which  represents  an   elevated    ftanie-work  supporting  a 

panel  or  screen,  u.  behind  which  were  to  he  meiwnded  a 
number  of  symbols  or  devices,  fomiedofdeal  plank,  of  the 
various  shajw*  represented  by  the  small  black  iipires. 
The  first  Iweniy-tour  of  these,  which  consist  entirely  of 
straight  line*,  were  to  idand  for  alphabetic  d.^uacten  ;  snd 
Ihe  six  devices  eonta^in?  of  runeil  lines  were  to  be  used 
M  arbitrary  signals.     Whenever  it  was  desired  lo  display 

wy  ot  Uwee  cbwactai*.  they  vrera  to  be  diawn  from  b*> 


hind  the  screen  by  a  rope  e,  pwunx  over  pulleys  m  the 
frame-work,  and  so  rendered  visible  in  the  open  sfac*  si 
I,     These  telegraphs  were  to  be  eri'cted  upOQ  e.tv^cd 
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stations,  so  chosen  that,  if  possible,  there  might  be  no  rr- 
fraulion  of  the  atmosphere  to  impede  viuon.  and  so  I 
0   intervening  objects  or  disturbed   background   : 
iterfere   with  the  clearness  of  the  prospect ;   and 
scopes  were  to  be  used   by  the  obser^'eTs.    The  oidri  i>' 
connection  between  the  signs  employed  and  the  let     i 
the  alpliabet  might,  it  is  explained,  be  infinitely  \t 
for  the  sake  of  secrecy ;  and  none  of  the  parlies  emplu^m. 
excepting  those  at  the  terminal  stations,  need  have 
knowledge  of  the  message  communicated.    Hooke  fu       i 
proposed  a  scheme  for  night  communication  by  aietiaJ  ' 
lights  disposed  in  a  certain  order.    About  Iwentvy 
after  the  date  of  Hooke's  paper,  Amontons  brout^  ■>• 
ward  a  very  similar  plan  in  France,  and  made  public  t 
of  his  contrivance  before  several  pci-sons  of  rank.    8 
other  individuals  siibscauentlv  dcuscd  similar  schek^ 
but  nothing  was  effectea  in  tne  practical  application 
telegraphic  communication  until  the  war  of  the  Vthmm 
revolution.    Macdonald  states  thai,  'Followine  the  i 
ciplcs  laid  down  by  Dr.  Hooke,  in  IGB4,  Diipuis.  jn  ¥       , 
invented  the  Frenth  telegraph,  which   Don   Guahii.  s 
monk  of  the  order  of  Citeaux,  in  ITKI.mcditied.  aril  po> 
posed  to  Condorcet,  Milli,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  nhu  rrcooi- 
mended  it  to  the   French   government.'     Tlte   telep 
brought  into  use  in  17113  or  17!>4.  by  M.  Chappe,  uki._ 
will  be  seen  by  i  -g.Z,  *  very  superior  niail.ine  tij  ihsi 
of  Dr.  Hooke. 
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Fig.  2. 
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Chappe's  telegraph,  which,  from  its  po>ition  »1 
rest,  is  Kimelimes  called  the  "T  telegraph,  consisted  «• 
upriirht  pole  or  post,  at  the  top  of  which  was  pi\iilML~ 
its  centre,  a  tiansverse  beam,  which,  by  means  of  m 
worked  in  the  chamber  below,  that  served  also  for  an 
servalory.  might   be  made  to   assume  any  required 
with  'he  post.     Each  end  of  this  moveable  beam        ^ 
a  short  aim.  that  nas  capable  of  azisuroing  anv  nn^i     1 
ani;le  with  it  ;  and  these  anns  also  were  vrorked  by  ropoL 
which  were  conducted  through  the  axis  of  the  tram,  il 
onler  that  the  necessary  degree  of  tension  micht  no!  bt 
disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  machine.     Bythis  en- 
Irivance.  without   the  use  of  any  ancles  of  les*  than  tf 
\which  might  be  indistinct  when  viewed  from  a  great  ds- 
tance.  or  under  the  influence  of  a  reftaclive  atmosjAeit'^ 
as  many  as  2Sfi  different  skus  miEht  be  made.     A  moch 
timaller  n'.imber  was   however  sufficient,   as   M.  L'happt 
communicated  his  intelligence  letter  by  letter,  and  tio* 
ptifled  Ihe  movements  bv  lusng  an  alpliabet  of  only  ai- 
teen  l<-tlers.     The  ^malf  figures  in  the  cut  show  M^ice  si 
the  ditt'eiout  (xtsilions  assumed  by  the  beam  and  anus; 
and.  a*  the  connection  between  these  and  the  letters  tbtf 
wen  made  to  irpresent  mi  quite  arbitiwy,  ibeir  ■igsifiea* 
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light  be  changed  as  often  as  was  necessary  for  the 
e  of  secresy  ;  it  beinv:  only  necessary  that  the  key 
be  known  to  the.  parties  sendinir  and  receiving  the 
:e,  although  it  might  be  transmitted  through  a  great 
r  of  intermediate  stations.     Such  telegi-aphs  were 
•ected  on  a  Hne   commencing  at   the  Louvre,  in 
ind  proceeding  by  Montmartre  and  other  elevated 
to  Lisle,  in  order  to  communicate  between  the  Com- 
of  Public  Wellkre  and  the  combined  armies  in  the 
ountries.    Telescopes  were  used  at  each  station, 
J  signals  displayed  at  one  station  were  immediately 
d  at  the  next ;  four  seconds  being  found  sufficient 
cting  the  required  motions,  and  sixteen  seconds  the 
lowed  for  ot)serving  and  noting  down  each  signal, 
which  the  machine  remained  Sationary.     Barr^re, 
tuncing  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  to  the  Con- 
,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1794,  stated  that  the  news 
recapture  of  Lisle  had,  by  means  of  this  machine, 
I  Pans  in  an  hour  after  tne  troops  of  the  republic 
ered  that  place.  (Annual  Register,  1794,  p.  51.) 
idvantages  of  such  extraordinary  celerity  of  com- 
lion  were  so  obvious  that,  in  England  and  other 
*5,  many  plans  were  immediately  brought  forward, 
f  which  diflPered  materially  from  that  which  had 
ccessfuUy  put  in  practice  in  France.   Among  these 
it  contrived  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Edgeworth,  who  states 
had  made  experiments  as  early  as  1767,  when  he 
d  to  use  the  sails  of  a  windmill  as  a  means  of  con- 
intcUigence  by  signals.    The  report  of  Chappe's 
)h  reWved  the  matter  with  him,  and  late  in  1794 
I  sopie  friends,  tried  experiments  with  a  numerical 
)h  (or  a  telegraph  expressing  numbers,  which  num- 
er  to  letters,  words,  or  sentences,  in  a  dictionary),  on 
ciple  shown  in  the  cut  Fig.  3.  An  index,  or  pointer, 
onn  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  was  so  mounted  upon 
or  on  a  portable  triangular  stand,  that  it  might  be 


Fig,  3. 
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into  any  of  the  eight  positions  shown*  in  the  upper 
the  cut ;  these  positions  indicating,  respectively, 
le  numerals  1  to  7.  Four  such  pointers,  mounted 
side  by  side,  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure, 
[>ower  lor  expressing  any  number  from  1  to  7777, 
ng  8,  9,  18,  19,  28,  29,  and  all  others  in  which  the 
Is  9  and  9  are  required  :  the  first  pointer  represent- 
usands,  the  second  hundreds,  the  third  tens,  and 
irth  units.  Thus  the  four  black  pointers  in  the 
being,  respectively,  in  the  positions  indicating 
and  4,  express,  collectively,  the  number  2774.  The 
•al  system  affords  at  least  equal  facilities  with  the 
tic  or  lettering  plan  for  secrecy  in  the  communica- 
ince  the  connection  between  the  numbers  expressed 
sentences  to  which  they  refer  may  be  changed  at 
3,  and  none  of  the  persons  employed  in  transmit- 
i  iiitelligence  need  to  possess  the  dictionaiy,  the 
being  all  that  they  require  to  know.  In  reference 
iistinctive  feature  of  his  plan,  Edgeworth  obseiTes 
hile  *  telegraph  is  a  proper  name  for  a  machine 
escribes  at  a  distance,  telelograph,  or,  contractedly, 
ipky  is  a  proper  name  for  a  machine  which  dc- 
words  at  a  distance  ;*  and  therefore  he  uses  the 
emi.  In  his  *  Kssay  on  the  Art  of  Conveying 
and  Swift  Intelligence,'  published  in  the  sixth 
of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,* 
h  the  details  of  his  plan  are  fully  given,  Edgeworth 
the  great  advantages  derivable  from  the  applica- 
telegraphic  communication  to  commercial  and 
purposes,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  speedy  announce- 
'  market-prices  at  a  distance ;  and  even  hints  at  the 
it^  of  a  liQ«  of  teleg^phfi  between  Europe  and  th« 


East  Indies.  He  also  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A 
Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Cliarlemont 
on  the  Tellograph,  and  on  the  Defence  of  Ireland,'  which 
was  reprinted  at  London  in  1797. 

Another  of  the  individuals  whose  attention  was  directed 
to  this  subject  by  Chappe's  telegraph,  was  the  Rev.  J* 
Gamble,  then  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  York.     He  issued 
a  thin  quarto  pamphlet,  without  date,  entitled  *  Obsenra^ 
tions  on  Telegraphic  Experiments,'  in  which,  after  noticing 
several   suggestions  which  had  been  made  for  effecting 
rapid  communication,  he  propounds  another,  of  which  he 
believed  himself  to  be  the  inventor.    The  apparatus  which 
he   proposed  consisted  of  a  frame-work  containing  five 
boards,  or  shutters,  arranged  vertically  one   above  the 
other,  and  pivoted  in  such  a  way  that  any  or  all  of  them 
might  be  closed,  so  as  to  present  their  broad  surfaces  to 
the  eye,  or  opened,  so  as  to  present  merely  a  thin  edge, 
which  would  be  invisible  at  a  distance.  The  various  signals 
produced  by  closing  one  or  more  of  these  shutters  may  be 
applied  either  to  a  numerical  or  an  alphabetical  system. 
A  similar  plan  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  in  1795,-  by 
Lord  George  Murray,  was  adopted  in  the  first  government 
line  of  telegraphs  established  in  England,  in  1796,  between 
London  and  Dover.    The  *  Annual  Register'  for  that  year 
(p.  4  of  the  •  Chronicle')  mentions  the  erection  of  the 
telegraph  over  the  Admiralty  on  the  28th  of  January,  and 
states  that  information  had  been  conveyed  from  Dover  to 
London  in  seven  minutes.   The  action  of  this  kind  of  tele- 

graph,  which  was  continued  in  use  by  the  Admiralty  until 
le  year  1816,  is  illustrated  by  Fig,  4,  in  which  A  repre- 
sents a  square  frame-work  with  six  octagonal  shutters, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  arranged  in  two  vertical  columns,  or 

Fig.  4. 
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sets,  and  turned  into  a  vertical  position,  so  as  to  display 
their  broad  surfaces  completely,  and  B  represents  the 
same  apparatus  with  the  boards  or  shutters  placed  horizon- 
tally, or  turned  one-quarter  round  upon  their  respective 
axes,  so  as  to  present  nothing  but  their  edges  to  the  eye. 
The  central  space  between  the  two  columns  of  shutters 
serves  to  renacr  them  more  distinct  to  a  distant  observer, 
and  affords  room  for  the  ropes  and  pulleys  bv  which  the 
telegraph  is  worked,  and  wnich  are  manageci  by  persons 
in  the  observatory  below.  As  shown  by  the  following 
table,  the  six-shutter  telegraph  is  capable  of  expressing 
sixty-three  difl'erent  signals,  by  closing  one,  two,  tnree,  or 
more  of  the  shutters,  according  to  the  Arabic  numerals  in 
the  table,  which  refer  to  the  numbers  inserted  in  the  cut 
Fig.  4,  A.  The  position  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  jFY^.  4,  B, 
is  not  counted  as  a  signal ;  it  bemg  the  position  of  rest. 


Table 

of  the  Separate  or 

Distinct 

Signals 

given  by  the 

Six-shutter  Telegraph, 

1 

23    124 

236 

1245 

3456 

2 

24    125 

245 

1246 

1!2345 

3 

25    126 

246 

1256 

12346 

4 

26    134 

256 

1345 

12356 

5 

34    135 

345 

1346 

12456 

6 

a5    136 

346 

1356 

13456 

12 

36    145 

356 

1456 

23456 

13 

45    146 

456 

2345 

123456 

14 

46    156 

1234 

2346 

15 

56    234 

1235 

2356 

16 

123    235 

1236 

2456 

These  signals  affords  the  means  of  expressing  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  and  each  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  by  a 
distinct  and  simple  sign,  and  still  leave  several  signs  un- 
appropriated, which  may  be  applied  to  words  or  sentences 
of  common  use,  or  to  mitraty  signals ;  and  the  cono«f^ 
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tio  )etwcen  the  ngnals  ^ven  in  the  table  and  the  letten 
or  ..-iinerals  the^  represent  may  be  varied  almofit  infinite] v ; 
so  that  if,  in  time  of  war,  the  key  were  to  fall  into  tne 
hands  of  the  enemy,  it  might  be  immediately  changed.  In 
a  modification  of  this  kind  of  telegraph,  intended  for  night 
as  well  aM  for  day  service,  which  waLA  submitted  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  in  1805,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  a  seventh 
shutter  or  board  is  added,  which,  instead  of  being  poised 
on  an  horizontal  axis,  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  in 
grooves  in  the  centre  of  the  framework  ;  so  that  it  may 
either  range  with  the  shutters  1  and  2,  3  and  4,  or  5  and  6, 
or,  it'  not  required  at  all,  may  descend  into  a  space  pro- 
vided for  it  in  the  roof  of  the  observatory.  By  this  simple 
device  the  power  of  the  machine  is  ciuaarupled  ;  it  being 
rendered  capable  of  making  the  sixty-tliree  signals  shown 
in  the  table  without  the  sliding-shutter,  and  the  like  num- 
ber with  it  in  each  of  its  tlirec  visible  positions,  or  two 
hundred  and  iifly-two  changes  in  the  whole. 

About  the  same  time  that  shutter-telegraphs  were  being 
introduced  in  England,  the  Chevalier  A.  N.  Edelcrantz, 
of  Stockholm,  was  devising  similar  machinery  for  use  in 
Sweden.  In  1796  he  published  an  account  of  liis  experi- 
ments and  inventions  in  the  Swedish  language,  which  in 
1801  was  translated  into  French  and  published  at  Paris, 
and  was  noticed  in  Nicholson's  *  Journal '  in  1803.  A  few 
years  later  Edelcrantz  communicated  a  model  of  his  tele- 
graph to  the  English  Society  of  Arts,  in  whose  *  Transac- 
tions*  for  1808  (vol.  xxvi.,  pp.  184-189),  it  is  minutely 
described.  He  commenced  his  experiments  in  Septem- 
ber, 1794,  with  a  machine  resembling  that  first  employed 
in  I>ancc  ;  but  he  soon  abandoned  it,  and  adopted  a  shut- 
ter-telegraph with  ten  boards  or  vanes,  arranged  in  three 
veilical  uuiks,  of  wliich  the  centre  one  has  four,  and  the 
others  three  boards  each.  By  this  ammgement  1024 
changes  or  ^ignaIs  may  be  clearfy  shown  ;  and  it  would  be 
possible,  by  observing  the  order  in  which  the  shutters  are 
exhibited,  to  show  4,037.912  changes.  The  minute  atten- 
tion required  in  this  case  would,  however,  occasion  some 
uncei-taiiity  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  circumstances 
coulil  render  so  many  changes  at  all  desirable.  Edel- 
crantz recommends  that  the  vanes  or  shutters,  which  are 
represented  as  of  a  square  form,  should  be  painted  black, 
and  the  frames  which  support  them  either  white  or  red  ; 
and  he  says  that  the  intervals  between  the  shuttei-s 
should  be  greater  than  their  diameters.  The  appai-atus 
for  working  the  telegraph  is  ingenious,  but  too  compli- 
cated for  description  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that, 
when  out  of  use,  the  shutters  are  held  open  by  weights, 
and  that  the  leverage  afforded  by  the  apparatus  for  closing 
them  is  such  as  to  enable  one  man  to  hold  them  all,  if 
necessan',  against  a  high  wind,  which,  it  is  added,  could 
not  be  done  with  the  English  six-shutter  teleffiaph,  not- 
withstanding the  smaller  nmnber  of  vanes,  without  em- 
ploying several  men.  This  inconvenience  led  Mr.  Ileniy 
Ward,  who  had  observed  the  difficulty  of  working  the 
toleirraph  at  Blandford,  in  Doi-setshire,  to  contrive  an 
ingenious  apparatus  which  is  described  in  pages  207-8 
of  the  same  volume  of  the  *  Transactions '  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  as  that  which  contains  the  communication  of  the  C-he- 
valier  Edelcrantz.  In  this  appaiatus  the  grooved  wheel 
or  pulley  which  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  shutter,  to 
receive  the  rope  by  which  it  is  turned,  has  the  grooved 
portion  of  its  rim  formed  in  two  segments,  which  are  so 
attached  to  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  by  steel  springs 
that  they  fly  off  and  remain  at  a  little  distance  from  it 
when  there  is  no  strain  on  the  rope  ;  although,  so  soon  as 
the  rope  is  pulled,  its  pressure  forces  the  sej^raents  into 
flosu?  contact  with  the  solid  rim  of  the  wheel.  In  the 
sepnents  are  formed  two  notches,  which,  when  the  shutter 
is  in  either  of  its  required  positions,  engage  with  a  fixed 
cat  eh  so  soon  as  the  strain  on  the  rope  is  relaxed,  and  so 
hold  the  shutter  steady  without  any  aid  from  the  at- 
tendant. The  pulling  of  the  rope,  by  drawing  the  seg- 
ments close  to  the  wheel,  releases  the  catch,  and  conse- 
quently enables  the  attendant  to  return  the  shutter  to  its 
orii^nal  position.  The  ten-shutter  teleirraph  of  Edel- 
cr.\ntz  had,  at  the  date  of  his  letter  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
l)een  in  constant  use  for  twelve  years,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Baltic,  and  in  other  places  in  Sweden  ;  *  chiefly  in  facili- 
tatinir  the  communication  of  posts  between  Russia  and 
Finland  on  one  side  (of  the  Baltic"^,  and  Sweden  and  Eng- 
lau*'  'tu  the  other.*  He  states  that  one  pennon  was  suffi- 
cic     f«>r  waking  it  and  making  Um  obsenaii . n*,  espe- 


cially at  the  terminal  stations ;  and  tliat  tax  ugm 
usually  given  in  a  minute. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdonald,  who  greatly  pre 
numerical  to  the  spelling  or  lettering  system,  recoi 
a  shutter-telegraph  of  still  greater  power,  and  con« 
of  greater  complexity,  than  that  of  Edelcrantz-  ] 
restrial  telegraph,  the  advantages  of  which  he  ha^ 
at  length  in  two  treatises,  published  in  IHiis  ar 
consists  of  thirteen  shutters,  arranj^ed,  like  thoM?  < 
crantz,  in  three  vertical  sets,  which  represent,  rv»>p« 
hundreds,  tens,  and  units.  As  three  board>  in  < 
would  only  afford  seven  combinations  for  each 
he  uses  four,  which  give  fifteen  combinations, 
which  are  used  to  express  the  numerals  from  1  to  I 
and  the  remaining  five  for  abbreviatioas  and  arbiti 
nals.  The  twelve  ordinarj'  boards  are  capable 
ducing  4095  distinct  combinations,  and  the  thirte^ 
auxiliary  board,  which  is  mountetl  over  the  centr 
machine,  doubles  that  number.  A  flag  or  \ane  i 
to  the  hundred  side  of  the  apparatus,  to  di.stiii:;;j 
whatever  direction  it  may  be  viewed,  and  a  bal! 
upon  the  staff  which  supports  it  affords  the  means 
doubling  the  number;  so  that,  in  the  whole,  IG. 
tinct  signs  may  be  made  with  this  machine.  Ma 
recommends  that  the  shutters  be  made  about  1 
square  ;  in  which  case  they  may  be  seen  with  a  n 
telescope,  in  clear  weather,  at  a  dihtance  of  ten  o 
miles. 

Although  the  shutter-telegraph  was  oriirinAl 
sidered  an  improvement  upon  that  of  M.  Chamv 
was  so  complex  as  to  lead  to  considerable  ri^Jv  i 
unless  it  were  worked  by  a  practised  person,  exj 
has  established  the  superiority  of  teleiiraphs  o 
'  phores  with  moveable  arms ;  and  ihese  have  been  grei 
plified,  so  as  to  avoid  the  objection  raised  to  the  old 
telegraph.  Among  the  schemes  proposed  soon  i 
first  practical  application  of  telecrraphs,  was  one  whi 
sisted  in  dividing  a  lartre  circle  into  twenty-four  p 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  employimf  a  tn 
radius,  or  index,  to  point  them  out ;  wires  being  fi 
fore  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope  to  enable 
tant  observer  to  determine  the  position  of  the  radin 
plan  could  only  be  applied  to  short  distances,  bed 
fraction  might  render  it  difficult  to  di>tini:ui^h  1 
positions  so  little  vaning  from  each  other.  Th 
radiating  principle  wjis,  however,  adopted  in  soi 
chines  of  more  practical  character;  amon:^  whic 
telegi-aph  contrived  by  the  Kev.  J.  Gamble  wh 
ginal  bhutter-telejnaph  has  been  before  nientione 
sitting  of  five  beams  or  arms  pivoted  at  the  top  of 
upon  one  axis,  and  capable  of  producing  many  c 
combinations,  without  using  angles  of  less  than  i'r 
similar  principle  were  constructed  the  French  cos 
giaphs  adopted  in  1803,  to  which  the  name  of  *^.vi 
was  first  applied,  and  from  which  it  has  been  i 
other  telegraphic  machines,  the  action  of  whicli 
pendant  upon  the  motion  of  arms  around  jiivots  p 
or  near  their  extremities.  Tliese  Fiench  semapfn 
as  they  were  sometimes  called,  tsignal-i<tJ<f*s^  coii> 
upright  posts  with  two  or  tlu-ee  moveable  arms, 
upon  sepaiate  pivots,  one  above  the  other.  Bef^ 
were  much  known  in  this  country.  Captain  now 
General)  Pasley  had  been  led  to  obsene  the  iniVr 
the  common  land-telegraph  to  that  used  at  sea,  whi 
sisted  of  coloured  flags,  and  by  which  tliree  num 
rather  three  numerals  combined  to  form  one  i 
might  be  readily  expressed.  To  remedy  this  def 
in  1807  (.before  he  had  seen  the  French  seniaj  h^ 
vised  what  he  termed  a  *polyirrammatic  leltirra 
which  he  published  a  description  in  the  twenty-ninth 
of  Tillocn's  *  Philosophical  Magazine.'  Tlii>  n; 
which  is  represented  in  Fig  5,  consisted  of  four  \ 
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each  of  which  was  pivoled  a  pair  of  arms.  Each 
nii3  was  capable,  dv  assuming  the  various  pou- 
cated  by  the  dotted  lines  added  to  the  first  pair, 
g  more  than  a  suffitient  variety  of  distinct  sig- 
upress  any  of  the  numerals  or  the  0;  and  con- 
the  whole  machine  could  represent  any  num- 
xised  of  not  more  than  four  figures,  besides 
veral  signals  to  spare.  In  1809  Captain  Paaley 
■'rench  semaphore,  which  he  described  in  the 
vear,  together  with  a  modification  of  his  own 
alic  telegraph,  founded  upon  it,  in  the  thirty- 
lie  of  the  periodical  just  mentioned.  This  sim- 
ilygrammatic  telegraph,   represented  in  Fig.  6, 
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paire  of  arms,  representing  hundreds,  tens, 
,  pivoted  to  different  parts  of  the  same  ver- 
,  This  contrivance  is  adopted  by  Lieutenant- 
dacdonald,  with  very  trifline:  variation,  in  his 
explanatory  of  a  new  System  of  Naval,  Militaiy, 
cal  Telegraphic  Communication,'  published  in 
'  the  add'ition  of  a  ball  and  vane  at  the  top  of 

it  becomes  a  machine  of  the  same  power  as 
i's  thirteen-ahutter  telegraph ;  as  each  pair  of 
nble  of  assuming  fiileen  distinct  positions,  An- 
»phore  on  the  same  principle  was  submitted  to 
y  of  Arts  in  1S21,  by  Ueutenant  N.  H.  Nicolas, 
ibed,  lof-'ether  with'  a  method  of  applying  a 
ey  to  telegraphic  communications,  for  the  pur- 
uring  Iheirsecrecy,  in  the  thirty-ninth  volume  of 
'.y's  'Transactions';'  where,  although  alluaon  is 
I  note,  to  the  similar  plan  published  by  Colonel 
d,  nothing  is  said  of  the  earlier  invention  of 
rhe  telegraph  of  IJeutenant  Nicolas  consists  of 
)le  with  four  paiis  of  arms,  one  above  another, 

pair  representing  units.  For  each  of  the  three 
s  of  arms  nine  positions  are  all  that  are  required, 
dicated  by  both  arms  being  closed  into  the  post, 
'ore  concealed  from  sight ;  but  tlie  upper  pair 

to  represent  any  number  from  1  to  15,  so  that 
ange  of  the  machine  is  from  1  to  15,999.*  This 
1  by  making  the  risht  arm  represent  1,  2,  or  3, 
to  tts  position  as  inc'lined  upwanls,  extended  hori- 
ir  inchned  downwards;  and  assigning  to  the  lefl 
umber  4  if  inclined  downwards,  or  6  if  extended 
ly.  5, 6, 7,  and  9  are  formed,  respectively,  by  the 
on  of  the  signs  for  4  and  1,  4  ana  2,  4  and  3,  and 

and,  in  the  case  of  the  pair  of  arms  which  re- 
lousands,  the  left  arm  when  inclined  upwards 
12;  and  10,  11,  13,  14,  and  15  are  produced  by 
8  and  3,  12  and  1,  12  and  2,  and  12  and  3,  re- 
.  The  telegraphs  upon  tlie  commercial  line  of 
alion  recently  estabushed  between  London  and  I 
i  are  eonstnicted  upon  another  modification  of 
wumatic  principie;four  pairs  of  arms  being  ern-  ■ 
it  mounted  upon  two  posts  instead  of  one,  as  in 
ihore  last  described,  or  four,  as  in  the  original 
Captain  Paslej.  I 

it  was  determined  to  change  the  Admiralty  teie- 
to  semaphores  constnitted  on  the  principle  of  , 
d  in  France,  with  the  improvements  suggested  ■ 
me  Popham,  who  had  previously  done  much  for  ^ 
ivement  of  naval  signals.  Tlic  action  of  Pop- 
laphore  ia  explained  by  Fig.  7,  in  which  dotted  ■ 
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lines  are  added  to  show  the  various  poeitioos  in  which  the 
arms  may  be  placed,  and  numerals  to  show  the  numbers 
indicated  by  those  positions.  Only  two  arras  are  em- 
ployed; but  as  they  are  mounted  upon  separate  pivots, 
Fig.  7. 
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each  of  them  can  assume  six  different  portions,  and  the 
two  together  are  capable  of  affording  forty-eight  signals ; 
which  number,  though  less  than  tliat  given  by  the  six- 
shutter  telegraph,  is  sufficient  to  express  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  the  Arabic  numerals,  and  to  leave  thirteen 
signals  unappropriated,  for  abbreviations  and  arbitrary 
signs.  This  Kind  of  semaphore  is  still  used  at  the  govern- 
ment stations  ;  and  fur  the  following  table  of  its  various 
changes  or  jiositions,  and  of  the  letteis  and  numbers  in- 
dicated by  them,  we  are  indebted  to  the  article  '  Tele- 
graph,' in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Bii- 
lannica,'  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the 
Admiralty. 

Table  of  the  »eparate  or  diuinrt  Signal*  given  by  the 
Admiralty  Telegraph,  tcith  their  respectwa  Signi/ica- 
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Sir  Home  Popham 's  telei^ph,  in  addition  to  its  superiority 
111  the  important  quality  ot  simplicity,  was  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  those  whicn  preceded  it  in  the  details  of  me- 
chanical construction  and  in  the  mode  of  effecting  the  re- 
quired movements.  These  are  minutely  detailed  and  illus- 
trated with  engravings,  in  the  thirty-fourth  volume  of  the 
'  Transactions'  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  whose  museum  a 
model  of  the  telegraph  is  deposited.  The  vertical  post  or 
beam  is  not  a  solid  mass  of  timber,  but  a  hollow  hexagonal 
mast,  which,  turning  on  a  pivot  at  its  foot,  and  in  a  collar 
where  it  passes  through  the  roof  of  the  cabin  used  as  an 
observatory,  may  be  moved  so  as  to  display  ilssignals  in  any 
direction.  The  moveable  arms  are  proyided  with  balance- 
weights  in  the  form  of  masses  of  metal  attached  to  their 
shorter  ends,  very  near  to  Hie  pivots  upon  which  they 
turn,  by  which  means  they  arc  enabled  to  move  in  any 
diraetion  with  tlw  «xertion  of  a  v«ry  snwli  force ;  and  tbqr 
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rc  maJo,  \\]\vn  out  of  use,  to  fall  into  ^ovcs  or  recesses 
in  the  poht,  so  as  to  become  wholly  invi^sible.  The  move- 
ments are  cfl'ected  by  means  of  two  wincli-liandles  near 
the  base  of  the  mast,  within  the  cabin,  one  for  each  arm. 
Tlie  wincli-handles  turn  two  small  vertical  bevil-wheels, 
which  communicate  motion  by  means  of  two  horizontal 
bevil-wheels  to  lon^  upright  snatts  or  rods,  which  pass  up 
the  inside  of  the  hollow  post  of  the  telegraph.  At  the 
upper  ends  of  these  rods,  wnich  are  held  steady  by  suitable 
bearings,  are  endless  screws,  which  work  into  toothed 
wheels  fixed  upon  the  axes  of  the  arms,  and  thereby  com- 
municate motion  to  them.  In  order  that  the  person  who 
works  the  machine  may  know  precisely  when  tne  arms  are 
brought  to  the  required  ]>ositions,  similar  endless  screws 
arc  added  near  the  lower  ends  of  the  vertical  rods,  to  give 
motion  by  toothed  wheels  to  indexes,  which  give  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  motion  of  the  arms.  Ex- 
cepting these  indexes  and  the  winch-handles,  the  whole 
apparatus  is  enclosed  in  the  vertical  shall  of  the  telegraph, 
on  the  out.sidc  of  which  small  blocks  may  be  added,  to 
enable  a  person,  with  the  assistance  of  a  rope  from  the  top 
of  the  post,  to  ascend  the  machine  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ng  and  oiling  it. 

About  the  same  time  Sir  Home  Popham  proposed  a 
modification  of  the  semaphore  for  marine  purposes,  which, 
ne  conceived,  would  be  found  very  advantageous  for  the 
merchant-service,  by  superseding  the  necessity  for  a  costly 
set  of  signal-flags;  the  expense  and  wear  and  tear  of 
which  formed  a  serious  objection  to  a  system  of  general 
tclegiaphic  communication  at  sea,  excepting  in  the  ships 
of  the  East  India  Company.  His  proposed  sea-telegraph 
would  not,  it  is  stated,  cost  more  than  flHy  shillings  at 
flrst,  and  its  wear  and  tear  would  not  amount  to  five  shil- 
hngs  a  year.  As  the  height  of  an  apparatus  resembling 
his  land-semaphore  would  be  objectionable  for  marine 
purposes,  Popham  proposed  to  use  two  posts  twelve  feet 
two  inches  high  ana  six  inches  thick,  each  having  a  single 
arm  six  feet  four  inches  long  and  ten  inches  broad,  pivoted 
to  the  top,  but  not  falling  into  a  slot  in  the  post,  as  in  the 
last-described  machine.  In  a  small  slot  at  tne  top  of  each 
post  is  a  grooved  pulley  or  sheave  fixed  upon  the  same 
axis  as  the  arm ;  and  at  a  convenient  height  from  the 
bottom  of  each  post  another  precisely  similar  pulley  is 
mounted  in  like  way,  its  axis  passing  through  the  j)ost, 
and  carrying  a  small  wheel  with  four  handles  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  by  which  the  macliine  is  worked ; 
the  motion  of  the  lower  pulley  being  communicated  to  the 
upper  one,  and  consequently  to  the  arm,  by  an  endless 
rope,  which  has  two  or  three  turns  round  each  of  the 
sheaves,  and  passes  up  by  the  sides  of  the  post.  When  the 
teleeiaph  is  in  use,  the  posts  may  be  attached  to  the  Mc 
of  the  vessel  by  stepping  their  lower  ends  into  blocks 
fixed  for  the  purpose,  and  lashing  them  to  the  bulwaiks ; 
or  they  may  be  mounted  upon  tnicks,  so  as  to  be  readily 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another.  The  descrip- 
tion of  this  machine  in  Sir  Home  Popham's  communica- 
tion to  the  Society  of  Arts  mentions  but  four  positions 
for  each  arm,  and  states  that  when  placed  in  the  four 
positions  diagonally  to  the  post,  one  arm  denotes  1,  2,  3, 
and  4.  and  the  other  5,  C,  7,  and  8.  This  arrangement 
g:ives  twenty -four  distinct  signals,  and  avoids  the  pos- 
sibility of  mistaking  the  horizontal  for  an  inclined  position 
of  either  arm,  of  which  there  might,  owing  to  the  motion 
of  the  hhip,  be  some  risk. 

Miyor-General  Pasley,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1823, 
entitled  *  D^ciiption  of  tho  Universal  Telegraph  for  Day 
and  Night  Signals,*  states  that,  although  he  at  one  time 
considered  Popham's  arrangements  to  be  judicious,  he 
now  deems  the  use  of  two  sepaiate  pivots  in  the  land- 
semaphore,  and  of  tw  o  posts  in  that  for  marine  use,  unne- 
co»^ary ;  and  that,  conceiving  simplicity  to  be  of  more 
consequence  than  the  power  of  making  many  changes  or 
distinct  signals,  he  has  abandoned  tlie  polygrammatic 
principle,  and  adopted  the  simple  form  shown  in  the  next 
cut,  htg.S^  which  represents  what  he  styles  the  *  universal 
telegraph,"  as  adapteil  for  day -service.  It  consists  of  an 
upright  post  with  two  aims,  t)oth  attached  to  one  pivot  at 
itjft  up]H*r  extremity.  Each  arm  is  capable  of  assuming  the 
ii>ven  |)OMtions  iniiicatrd  in  the  cut,i)eMdes  what  is  called 
the  */r/;i,  wnich  is  made  when  turned  down  and  obscured 
b)  the  iK>st.  Twenty H'ight  di.stiuct  signals  may  theiefore 
be  PiaJe  l)y  the  apparatus,  as  vhown  in  the'  subjoined 
table;  these* being  mort  than  suffivieiit  fur  th^  letters  of 
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the  alphabet,  though  not  numerous  enough  to  i 
full  alphabet  and  the  numeral  characters. 

Table  of  the  separate  or  distinct  Siffr.a/*  gi^^^  ^ 

Universal  Teh^raph. 

G  15  25  36 

7  10  26  37 

12  17  27  45 

13  23  31  40 

14  2i  :r>  -47 

It  had  been  found,  in  using  Sir  Home  Pi'j)?ii 
semaphores,  that  inconvenience  and  unccrti 
occaMoned  by  the  signals  being  somctime>  Men  i 
in  which  case  one  number  or  siirn  would  l>e  c« 
with  another;  and  this  circumstance  havinir  I 
tioned  to  Pasley  by  an  officer  in  the  navy,  he 
against  its  occurrence  with  his  universal  tele^n 
addition  of  the  auxiliary  arm.  or  indicator,  m 
the  cut,  which,  in  whatever  direction  the  mac 
1)0  viewed,  distinguiiihes  the  side  at  wliich  tht 
signs  commence.  It  serves  also  to  jTcvcnt  th( 
marked  4  from  being  confounded  with  the  stoD 
might  be  if  there  were  nothinc:  to  indicate  tl 
CTiaph  is  at  work,  and  to  enable  the  e\o  to 
height.  Tlie  arms  and  indicator  of  this  tticj 
fiamed  and  pannelled,  for  the  sake  of  lii:htnes 
former  move  respectively  before  and  behind  the 
indicator  only  turning  up,  by  means  of  a  lope  fn 
into  a  cavity  in  the  shart,  like  the  arm?of  IVpha 
phore.  The  counterbalance  weights  of  the  am 
fixed  close  to  the  pivot,  but  extend  to  some  dist 
it,  in  the  form  of  a  slender  framewoik  uf  iron,  t 
at  the  outer  extremity,  their  liirht  appearance 
them  almost  invisible  at  a  distance.  Tlie  mi 
effected  by  an  endless  chain  or  rope,  with  a  » 
for  keeping  it  at  the  necessary  deirrce  of  ten»i( 
plan  is  quicker  in  action  tl  an  that  of  IV.pham ;  1 
observes  that  if,  as  in  a  sliip-t elect aph,  a  roi)e  c 
used  instead  of  a  chain,  the  index  attached  to 
pulley  must  not  be  implicitly  depended  upon, 
sequent  part  of  his  pamphlet  he  states  that,  ii 
with  a  rope,  it  is  best  to  have  the  pulicy-{:roovt 
angular  form,  or  with  notclu»s  of  tne  same  fonn 
projectinsT  cleats  fixed  to  their  circumference, 
case  the  turns  of  the  rope  round  the  pulle}s  m 
pensed  with.  A  friend  wh.o  was  well  acqi.-aintet 
effects  of  the  climate  of  India,  recommendtHl  to 
no  iron  should  be  used  in  semaphores  to  be  exp 
and  no  wood,  excepting  for  the  post,  which  i 
teak,  and  for  some  additional  parts  re<iuired  tor*, 
machine  into  a  night-telegraph,  lor  which  Wn 
be  usi»d.  The  pannels  of  the  arms  should,  in  si;< 
be  made  of  thin  sheet-copper,  and  the  other  pa 
machine  of  brass  or  bronze.  Pasley  states  that  t 
should  in  geneial  be  painted  black,  and,  if  |.c 

1>laced  that  they  may  be  teen  witliout  an)  l^i 
f  however  a  backgibund  f)e  unavoidable,  tie 
should  be  of  such  a  colour  as  to  contiast  with  it. 
cases,  where  the  appearance  of  the  backtci^'i' 
much  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  it  ha>  l<e 
useful  to  paint  the  aims  white  and  black,  in  ii 
quers,  eacii  occupyiug  half  of  the  width  ar.d  \\a 
length  of  the  unn. 

llie  ingenious  contrivances  which  have  been  s 
for  effecting  tclegiaphic  c<*nmiunication  are  m) 
merous  thst  anything  like   an  tncmermtion  of 
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)saible  in  this  place.  Several  depend  upon  the  appli- 
)n  of  arms  of  various  forms  to  a  semaphoric  telegraph, 
sfo-anned  telegraph,  of  which  the  two  arms  are  ditfe- 

S  shaped,  would  be  capable  of  making  twice  as  many 
s  a$  a  two-armed  -telegraph  with  both  arras  of  the 
brra  ;  but,  for  ordinary  purposes,  such  an  arrange- 
;i  ^ould  have  many  disadvantages.    A  machine  of  tliis 
racter,  contrived  by  Mr.  Alexander  Law,  lor  both  land 
sea  sen  ice,  is  described  in  the  thirty-tliiid  volume  of 
'Transactions'  of  the  Society  of  Arts.     Another  class 
elegraphic  contrivances  depend  upon  the  exhibition  of 
ees  or  symbols,  in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling  the 
inal   contrivance  of  Dr.  Hooke.     Of  this  sort   Mac- 
l  describes  one  under  the  name  of  the  *  symbolic 
ph,*  in  which  symbols  resembling  those  of  Hooke, 
vi^resenting  numerals  instead  of  alphabetic  characters, 
iropped  from  three  boxes  or  screens  into  as  many 
I  spHUces,  which  have  the  values  of  hundreds,  tens,  and 
I  respectively.    An  auxiliary  shutter,  a  ball,  and  a 
I  or  ftag,  as  in  his  shutter-telegraph,  serve  to  increase 
[lowers  of  the  machine  at  pleasure.    Another  contri- 
te, which,  like  the  last  mentioned,  is  well  adapted  for 
rt&ble  telegraph  for  use  in  moderate  distances,  was 
nted  about  the  year  1817  by  Mr.  Conolly,  and  de- 
d  by  him  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  that  year,  in 
ush  and   French,   entitled  *An   Essay  on   univei-sal 
iphic  Communication,'  and  also  in  the  thirty-sixth 
of  the  '  Transactions'  of  the  Society  of  Arts.    Co- 
» B  ^  Portable  Telegraph'  consists  simply  of  three  square 
ited  with  simple  devices  in  black  and  white,  as 
lu  ji'lg.  9,  the  colours  on  one  aide  being  the  reverse 
it  upon  the  oth^r.    The  six  figiu-es  in  the  upper  row 
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produced  upon  three  boaids,  and  each  of  these 
a  is  capable  of  producing  four  different  signals, 
each  side  of  the  board  downwards  in  succession, 
u  m  the  foiu"  devices  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cut. 
three  boards  afford  twenty-four  distinct  signals, 
le  sufficient  for  alphabetic  communication  ;  and  one 
>  sufficient  for  maMng  numerical  communications, 
assistance  of  a  smeuler  paddle-shaped  board,  the 
-ictfof  which,  when  it  is  used  separately,  denote  affir- 
Hr  negation.     In  experiments  made  at  Chatham, 
liut  eighteen  inches  sauare  were  found  sufficient 
stance  of  two  miles,  with  a  telescope  with  a  magni- 
m      of  twenty-five ;  and  Mr.  Conolly  had  also,  it 
cjkhibited  tnese  signals  between  Gros-nez  and 
•  distance  of  seventeen  miles,  with  boards  twelve 
J.    The  day-telegraph  of  the  Rev.  James  Brem- 
•mued  to  in  a  previous  column,  consists  of  a  frame- 
:wo  circular  openings,  in  each  of  which  a  semi- 
en  or  shutter  revolving  upon  an  axis  in  the 
I  uie  circle,  is  capable  of  assuming  four  different 
This  machine  expresses  an  alphabet  of  sixteen 
uf  dividing  the  letters  into  four  classes  or  sets  of 
and  making  one  shutter  express  the  class,  and 
the  number  of  the  letter  in  that  class.     Major 
c  Hardy  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  in 
k  lelefirraphic  scheme  of  very  different  character  to 
e  been  proposed.     His  telegraph  consists  of 
,-work  with  nine  radiating  bars,  representing 
I  from  1  to  9,  and  four  sets  of  other  bars  in- 
u         in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  four  con- 
uulyj^uiis  (the  whole  apparatus  having  somewhat 
irance  of  a  spider's  web),  which  polygons  express 
ely  units,  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands ;  thousands 
wwn  by  the  innermost  polygon.     Attached  to  the 
Cthe  machine  by  pivots  are  four  slender  arms,  car- 
»      iy  square  boanis  of  sufficient  size  to  be  visible 
"^     e ;  the  respective  lengths  of  these  arms  being 
iie  board  of  one  may,  during  the  revolution  of 
•tti  iniversc  the  polygon  which  represents  thousands, 
'  iQoiher  the  hundreds  polygon,  &c.    The  action  of 


the  apparatus  is  as  follows: — If  it  be  desired  to  expresk  the 
number  9202,  the  shortest  arm  is  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  its  board  may  rest  upon  the  radius  9,  at  the  point 
where  it  is  intersected  by  the  thousands  or  innermost 
polygon  ;  the  next  arm  is  turned  to  the  radius  2,  its  board 
covering  the  noint  of  intersection  between  it  and  the 
second,  or  hundreds  polygon  ;  the  third  arm  and  board  is 
not  called  into  action  at  all ;  and  the  fom-th  is,  like  the 
second,  turned  to  the  radius  2,  the  board  covering  the  in- 
tersection between  it  and  the  outermost  or  units  polygon. 
Thus  far  therefore  the  machine  can  express  any  number 
from  1  to  9999  ;  but  its  power  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  two  other  boards  at  the  upper  corners,  one  of  which 
denotes  10,000,  and  the  other  20,000,  or,  when  displayed 
together,  30,000 ;  so  that  the  total  range  of  the  telegraph 
is  from  1  to  39,999. 

Several  modes  of  telegraphic  communication  without 
machinery,  or  with  nothing  which  cannot  be  conveniently 
carried  by  hand,  have  been  devised,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  military  operations,  or  of  conveying 
speedy  intelligence  in  time  of  war,  where  no  line  of  ordi- 
naj-y  telegraphs  can  be  established.  In  1808  such  a  plan, 
under  the  name  of  an  *  anthropo-telegraph,'  was  laid 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  Knight  Spencer,  whose 
communication  was  printed  in  the  twenty-seventh  volume 
of  their  *  Transactions.'  Mr.  Spencer  had  observed,  in  the 
volunteer  service,  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  occa- 
sioned in  passing  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief  to 
the  officers  commanding  distant  divisions,  when  a  great 
number  of  men  were  manoeuvred  together,  and  this  led 
him  to  devise  the  plan  alluded  to,  which  he  put  in  practice 
for  the  first  time  in  1805.  His  apparatus  consisted  simply 
of  two  circular  discs  of  wickcr-worK,  about  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  with  handles  six  inches  long,  painted  white,  with 
a  black  circle  or  ball  in  the  centre.  As  tnese  did  not  weigh 
more  than  about  a  pound  each,  a  man  could  easily  hold 
them,  one  in  each  hand,  in  any  required  position.  Stand- 
ing in  the  position  of  the  ffrst  figure  in  the  subjoined 
cut,  Fig.  10,  with  both  discs  held  down  and  turned  edge- 
wise to  the  observer,  the  telegi  apher  indicated  *  attention' ; 
in  the  second  position,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  convey  in- 
telligence to  the  correspondent  at  a  distance ;   turning 

Fig,  10. 


one-quarter  round  again,  and  displaying  one  disk  as  shown 
by  the  third  figure,  he  expressed  the  number  1 ;  in  the 
next  position,  2;  in  the  fifth,  3;  4,  5,  and  6  were  expressed 
by  positions  the  reverse  of  1,  2,  and  3 ;  the  right-hand  disk 
being  held  edgewise,  and  the  other  displayed ;  7  was 
shown  by  displaying  both  discs  in  the  lowest  position ; 
8,  as  shown  by  the  last  figure  in  the  cut,  by  both  held  out 
at  arm  s  lengtn  ;  and  9,  by  both  elevated  ;  0  was  given  by 
holding  both  discs  above  the  head,  one  behind  the  other, 
so  as  to  appear  but  one ;  and  the  signal  of  *  point '  or 
*  period,'  used  at  the  close  of  every  number,  by  placing 
the  light  hand  disc  in  front  of  the  breast,  and  the  other 
behind  the  back,  so  that,  like  all  the  other  signals,  it  might 
be  seen  both  in  front  and  rear.  Another  position,  formed 
by  displaying  the  right  hand  disc  in  the  position  1  and  the 
left  hand  disc  in  the  position  6,  formed  a  agnal  of  *  error,' 
to  be  used  in  case  of  any  mistake  which  might  require  the 
repetition  of  a  signal.    By  this  simple  arrangement  any 
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number  nughi  be  readily  expressed ;  and  consequently  it 
mi^ht  be  applied  to  any  numerical  dictionary  whatever. 
Signals  mignt  also  be  made  at  night,  by  attacning  reflec- 
tor-lamps to  the  discs,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might 
hang  vertically  in  every  position  of  the  discs,  and  strapping 
anoUier  lamp,  srlazed  with  green  glass,  upon  the  breast  of 
the  telegrapncr.  If  intermediate  stations  be  required,  there 
must  also  be  lamps  upon  the  back  of  the  man  and  of  the 
discs.  The  difference  of  colour  between  the  lamps  upon 
the  body  of  the  telegrapher  and  those  attached  to  the  dwcs 
is  essential  to  the  distinct  perception  of  some  of  the  signals ; 
and  the  difference  between  •  attention  *  and  *  point  *  or 
•  period,*  in  nocturnal  telegraphing,  depends  solely  upjon 
it.  A  letter  from  Admiral  Hunter  accompanies  the  descrip- 
tion ;  in  which,  alter  expressing  a  very  favourable  opinion 
of  the  plan,  he  recommends  enlarging  the  discs  to  two  feet 
diameter,  and  painting  one  side  as  above  described,  and 
the  other  with  a  white  centre  and  black  rim,  so  that  either 
might  be  used,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

In  the  volume  from  which  the  above  details  are  taken, 
there  is  also  an  account  of  a  yet  simpler  contrivance,  in- 
vented by  Lieutenant  Spratt,  for  telegraphing  by  means  of 
a  white  handkerchief,  held  in  various  positions  to  express 
the  numeral  characters  and  a  few  other  convenient  signs. 
The  inventor  employed  this  mode  of  communication  some 
time  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  as  a  means  of  carrying 
on  conversation  with  a  distant  vessel ;  and  he  had  used  it 
successfully  to  converse  between  Spithead  and  the  green 
ramparts  at  Portsmouth,  &c.  With  a  common  telescope 
it  may  be  used  at  a  distance  of  four  miles.  Macdonald 
describes  some  more  complicated  contrivances  of  similar 
character,  by  the  display  of  small  flags,  or  of  two  white 
handkerchiefs  and  a  blacK  hat ;  by  the  latter  of  which  plans 
between  f\i\y  and  sixty  distinct  signals  may  be  made.  He 
also  shows  how  signals  may  be  msdc  to  any  required  extent 
by  men  changing  their  positions  from  sitting  to  standing, 
&c.  Twelve  men,  arranged  in  three  sets  of  four  men  each, 
may  in  this  way  be  used  instead  of  his  large  shutter-tele- 
gramh. 

Some  of  the  earliest  methods  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion which  have  been  noticed  above  were  essentially 
adapted  for  nocturnal  use ;  but  in  modem  times  the  use 
of  nij^t-signals  has  not  been  extensively  required,  although 
provision  might  have  been  made  for  their  exhibition  in  con- 
nection with  many  day-telegraphs.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  was 
proposed  to  add  lamps  to  the  moveable  parts  of  Chappe's 
telegraph ;  and  Edelcrantz  suggested  the  application  of 
lamps  to  his  ten-shutter  machine.  In  Davis*s  seven-fihut- 
ter  telegraph,  previously  described  as  applied  to  day-ser- 
vice, night-signals  were  to  be  given  by  a  coloured  lamp 
mounted  in  the  centre  of  the  seventh  or  sliding  shutter, 
and  six  white  lights  attached  to  the  outside  of  tne  frame, 
to  produce,  by  their  display  or  concealment  by  slides,  the 
same  signals  as,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  given 
by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  shutters.  These  side- 
lamps  were  to  be  secured  to  upright  pieces  of  wood,  slid- 
ing up  and  down  in  dovetailed  grooves  in  the  outside  of 
the  frame-work,  so  that  they  might  be  readily  withdrawn 
when  not  in  use.  Provision  is  made  for  the  adaptation  of 
Pasley's  universal  telegraph  to  nocturnal  communication 
by  adding  a  central  light  at  the  top  of  the  post,  a  lamp  to 
the  extremity  of  each  arm,  and  an  additional  light  as  an 
indicator,  suspended  from  a  light  derrick  or  crane  project- 
ing horizontally  beyond  the  range  of  the  arms,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  po^ft.  This,  the  lamps  themselves, 
and  the  additional  counterweisrhts  requirea  with  them, 
should  all  be  removed  during  the  day.  How  little  neces- 
sity there  is,  under  ordinary'  circumstances,  for  the  use  of 
telegraphs  by  night,  at  any  rate  in  connection  with  the 
navy,  may  be  assumed  from  the  statement  of  Sir  John 
Barrow,  t)iat  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  add  lamps  to 
the  six-shutter  telegraphs  formerly  used  by  the  Admiralty, 
notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  it  might  have  been 
done.  Tlie  semaphores  now  used  by  the  Admiralty  are 
also  const  meted  without  any  provision  for  the  dUpfay  of 
night-signals.  Mncdonald's  treatise  C1K17^  contains  several 
schemes  for  night-telegraphs,  both  for  land  and  sea ;  one 
of  whii'h,  consisting  of  three  sets  of  four  lights  each,  with 
an  additional  or  director  light  to  each  set,  has  tlie  same 
ext<*n«ivc  powers  as  his  favourite  large  shutter-telegraph. 

Marine  telegraphic  communication  is  an  object  of  even 
greater  im|K)rtanee  than  that  which  has  been  principally 
treated  of  lu  this  article,  since  there  are  many  circum- 


stances which  render  personal  communica 
vessels  at  sea  impracticaole, and  that  somttir 
the  greatest  emergency.  But,  althouirh  na\; 
been,  of  necessity,  long  used,  and  flac-*  vi 
and  colours  have  been  extensively  emp^o}< 
pose  of  making  them,  it  was  not  till  with 
tively  recent  period  that  they  were  reducr 
like  an  efficient  telegraphic  hy«»tein.  Sir 
states  {Kncy,  Jirit.,  ait.  *  Navy '  that  *  Tin" 
^rt>;;^the  flags,  and  of  &««i£rniiig  a  certain  r 
responding  sentences  to  ceitain  combinati 
numbers,  was  reduced  to  somethinir  ai)prc>acl 
system  in  the  fleet  of  Lord  Howe ;'  and  \\ 
1708  a  new  signal-book  was  issued  by  the  ^ 
references  to  which  were  made  by  a  nume 
ment  of  flags.  Tliis  book  contained  about 
sentences,  expressive  of  the  most  usual  o\y^ 
fleet ;  but  it  was  so  imperfect  that,  if  any  oi 
transmitted  which  was  not  to  l)e  found  in  the 
became  necessary  to  make  the  siirnal  for 
each  ship ;'  an  order  which  could  not  nlway 
^ith.  Tliis  inconvenience  was  reme<iie(i  by 
gested  by  Sir  Home  Pophani,  of  niakiui:  tl 
represent  the  letters  of  tlie  alphabet,  a.-*  well 
sentences,  in  connection  with  numbers.  T 
also  printed,  at  (^*alcutta,  a  new  code  of  nav:U 
was  subsequently  reprinted  in  England,  ere 
and  adopted  for  use  in  the  navy.  Among 
improvements  introduced  by  him  is  a  new  r 
ting  the  signal  flasrs,  so  that,  as  he  explained 
of  Alts  in  1816,  *the  selvages  of  the  buntii 
on  the  outer  edges  of  the  flairs  and  the  \ 
centre ;  by  which  means  the  outer  edcre  is 
the  least  air  of  wind,  and  when  the  fla:j  I 
gorings  assist  in  keepin&r  it  out ;  whereajs  the 
a  hem  on  the  outside,  which  rendered  them 
moved  without  a  fresh  breeze,  especially  i 
rainy  weather,  as  the  hem  tluMi  l)ecame 
*  Besides,'  he  adds,  *  it  is  impossible,  from  the 
buntin,  to  sew  a  straight  sc»am,  for  the  insti 
will  become  in  some  degree  cur>'ed.'  ( Tra$ 
xxxiv.,  p.  174.^  The  only  objection  urcred 
the  code  of  naval  sitjnals  now  in  use  i?»  one 
applicable,  more  or  less,  to  all  that  have  beer 
proposed,  namely,  tlie  jrrcat  number  of  flaesi, 
lor  making  numerical  signals  to  the  exter 
which,  in  the  code  in  question,  amount  to  n 
comettes,  five  triangles,  and  five  pendants, 
number,  he  states,  it  is  next  to  impossihle,  in  ( 
to  make  out  the  figure  and  colour  of  the  flasrs 
so  when,  though  expanded  l)y  the  wind,  th 
the  observer  causes  them  to  present  only  an 
the  eye.  He  conceives  that  Popham's  »ea-' 
fore  described,  is  capable  of  entirely  reniovi 
culty  ;  and  that  possibly  PasleyV  universal  tel 
be  applied  in  like  way  with  ailvantaire. 

The  principle  of  the  numerical  system 
flag-telegraphs  in  the  navy  is  briefly  explai 
donald.  "Nine  difterent  variegated  flairs  arv 
exi)ress  the  numerals  I  to  9,  another  for  0. 
called  a  outfit itutc^  to  repeat  any  flair  und 
hoisted,  in  case  of  the  same  nuiiieral  occu 
the  number  to  be  expn'ssed.  A  pendant  i; 
some  cases  as  a  substitute  for  the  uppemio?- 
thus,  by  the  use  of  eleven  difterent  ftatr-.  ai 
any  number  fVom  1  to  9Ui)  may  l)e  expressed 
playing  more  than  three  flaqn,  or  tw<j  flairs  ai 
at  once.  In  a  telegraphic  system  devisi^d  by 
and  fully  explained  in  the* Transactions 'r 
of  Arts  tor  1817  (vol.  xxxv.,  pp.  ahVaw  ,  flas 
to  express  numbers  in  a  difterent  manner 
The  basis  of  the  system  is  an  alphabetical  lis 
necessary  English  words,  arrantred  in  a  talv 
the  figures  in  the  common  multiplicatioi 
columns  and  horizontal  lines  beincr  nnnilun-- 
ninety-nine  of  each:  and  consequently  tli 
squares  or  divisions  is  i)S()l.  The  nnnilu-r  oi  ^ 
ever  greater,  because  in  some  cases,  where 
is  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  it,  the  railn 
several  of  its  mollifications  are  placed  in  a  s«ir 
division  of  the  table.  The  siirnals  con>ist  ol  ; 
flags  (ten  for  the  numerals  and  (>.  a  substitute 
parative  signal),  the  same  number  of  Iriaiij 
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I  colours  and  devices,  and  a  pendant ;  and  any  word 
ned  in  the  table  may  be  expressed  by  one  or  two 
*  flags  to  indicate  the  number  of  the  vertical  column 
ich  it  occurs,  and  one  or  two  triangular  flags  hoisted 
th  them,  to  point  out  the  horizontal  column.  In 
>f  both  the  square  and  the  triangular  flag  requiring 
doubled  at  once,  instead  of  the  two  substitutes,  the 
jit  is  hoisted  between  them  ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to 
any  name  or  word  not  contained  in  the  vocabulary, 
veJfth  triangular  flag  (answering  to  the  square  pre- 
ve  signal)  is  hoisted  to  indicate  that  the  twcnty- 
ags  are  to  be  taken  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
iing  to  a  preconcerted  order. 

should  not  quit  the  subject  of  marine  telegraphs 
dt  adverting  to  the  very  important  advantages  likely 
cnie  to  the  commercial  shipping  interest  by  the 
al  adoption  of  a  simple  and  uniform  code  .of  commu- 
on  between  vessels  at  sea,  and  from  them  to  coast 
is,  or  vice  versd.  This  desirable  object  is  now  being 
y  promoted  by  the  commercial  telegraphic  associa- 
uperintended  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Watson,  whose  signal 

are,  in  future,  by  the  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the 

ralty,  to  be  supplied  to  all  the  government  vessels, 

er  that  they  may  communicate  with  such  merchant 

lang  the  code  as  they  may  meet  with  at  sea.     The 

i:ode  consists  of  thirteen  flags,  by  which  any  mes- 

y  be  communicated  from  one  vessel  to  another,  or 

a  vessel  at  sea  and  any  of  the  coast-stations  esta- 

u  bv  the  association   at  prominent   points   around 

islands.     In  connection  with  these  coast-sta- 

uicre  are  lines  of  semaphores  from  the  Downs  to 

on ;   from  Holyhead   to   Liverpool ;    and   from   the 

1  to  Hull;  and  from  all  of  them  communications  are 

mitted  to  a  central  office  in  London,  and  also  to  the 

re  or  consignees  of  vessels  entered  in  the  telegraph 

for  which  privilege  a  subscription  of  twenty  shillings 

nnum  is  paid  to  the  association  for  each  vessel.     In 

manner  any  message  from  the   own  ere  of  a  vessel. 


tinctness  of  the  semaphore  at  all  times,  and  especially  in 
cloudy  weather.    In  order  fully  to  decide  the  question, 
the  shutter-telegi-aph  at  Nunhead,  near  New  Cross,  was 
left  standing  for  some  time  on  the  same  hill  as  the  new 
semaphore  ;  and  the  result  of  the  trial  for  a  whole  winter 
was,  *  that  the  semaphore  was  frequently  distinctly  visible 
when  the  boarded  telegraph  was  so  much  enveloped  in 
mist  and  fog  that  the  particular  boards  shut  or  tnrown 
open  could  not  be  distinguisiied ;'  and  that  the  number  of 
days  in  the  course  of  the  winter  upon  which  the  sema- 
phore was  visible  exceeded  those  upon  which  the  shutters 
could  be  seen  by  fully  one-third.     Even  in  the  six-shutter 
telegi-aph  one  shutter  was  occasionally  mistaken  for  an- 
other, and  such  accidents  would  doubtless  have  been  more 
common  had  a  more  complicated  shutter-telegiaph,  like 
that  of  Macdonaid,  been  employed.    The  objection  urged 
against  the  semaphore  on  the  ground  of  the  longer  time 
taken  to  move  the  arms,  because  they  describe  arcs  of 
larger  circles  than  the  boards  of  a  shutter-telegiaph,  is 
hardly  deserving  of  notice,  as  the  difference  (which  may, 
BaiTow  says,  amount  to  one  second  in  each  signal)  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  greater  lacility  of  reading  oft*. 
The  semaphore  has  also  the  advantage  in  the  greater  sim- 
plicity of  its  machinery,  which  is  much  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  order  than  that  of  the  boarded  telegraph. 

As  shown  by  the  tables  given  in  the  previous  descrip- 
tions of  the  thiee  machines  particularly  noticed  by  Barrow, 
the  shutter-telegraph  has  the  power  of  making  a  greater 
number  of  combinations  without  the  use  of  the  stop-signal 
(or  signal  which  separates  one  word  or  one  sentence  from 
another)  than  either  of  the  others,  and  Pasleys  universal 
telegraph  has  the  least  power;  but  this  is  o(  little  con- 
sequence, if  the  lowest  power  prove  sufficient.  Although 
the  primary  signals  of  the  univereal  telegraph  are  only 
28  in  number,  they  may  be  increased  to  784  by  the  use  of 
two  changes  with  one  stop-signal  between  them  (making 
three  signals  in  the  whole),  or,  by  making  three  changes 
(four  signals,  with  the  stop),  to  21,952 ;  a  number  con- 
ve  to  change  of  destination,  or  otherwise,  can  be  siderably  exceeding  the  words  and  sentences  in  Sir  Home 
aunicated  liom  any  station  within  sight  of  which  she  Popham's  telegiaphic  dictionary,  which  do  not  exceed 
pass.  13,000.    As  this  dictionary  has  never,  it  is  affirmed,  been 

iving  now  noticed  the  principal  varieties  of  telegraphs    found  materially  deflcient  in  any  of  its  divisions  of  subjects, 
£i  by  displaying  signals  visible  at  a  distance,  wlie-  \  it  is  evident  that  even  when  applied  to  communication 
•ur  use  on  land   or  at  sea,  it  only  remains,  before  |  by  words  and   sentences  instead   of  by  letters,   Pasley's 
^tocontrivances  ofadilferent  character,  very  briefly  '  simple   telegraph  affords  sufficient  power  for  all   useful 
1  upon  a  few  points  which  bear  upon  telegraphic  j  purposes  ;  and  further,  tliat  those  who  have  extended  their 
ations  generally,  but  more  especially  upon  land,  i  telegraphic  dictionaries   to   very  high   numbers  (Pasle^ 
wujcct  has  been  so  ably  treated  by  Sir  John  Barrow, 


DV 

I  article  before  alluded  to,  with  the  peculiar  advan- 

derived  from  his  connection  with   the  Admiralty, 

w  cannot  do  better  than  condense  some  of  his  re- 

ion  the  comparative  merits  of  ditferent  telegraphic 

He   observes   that  a  telegraph   employed  for 


mentions  one  extended  to  140,000),  have  impaired  their 

usefulness,  owing  to  the  difficulty  and   loss  of  time  in 

finding  the  recjuired  sentence  among  so  many.     *  We  have 

actually  seen  in  one  telegiaphic  dictionary,'  observes  Sir 

John  Barrow,  *  120  pages,  of  three  columns  in  each  page, 

and  sixty  sentences  in  each  column,  containing  upwards 

e  purposes  should  be  possessed  oipoicer!^ certainty^  \  of  20,(X)0  sentences  (about  one-third   of  the  numoer  of 

iciiy,celeritijy2im\  fiecrecy.     It  should  have  sufficient  !  words  in  Johnsons  dictionary),  and   each  of  these  sen- 

r  to  express,  by  distinct  positions  or  combinations  of  ,  tenccs  beginning  with  the  personal  i)ronoun  "  He  ;"  20 

parts,  any  possible  order  or  information,  either  '  pages  with  "  If,""  &c.'     *  Comj^ared  with  the  use  of  such 

;«,  words,  or  sentences.     Its  certainty  will  depend  ;  a  dictionary,'  he  proceeds  to  say,  *  spelling  the  sentences 

ail  its  parts  being  clearly  detined,  wholly  within  the  j  is  infinitely  preferable  as  to  certainty,  and  in  many  cases 

of  the  telescope,  and  so  distinct  that  there  shall  be  |  as  to  celerity.     Indeed  we  should  say  that  the  abbreviated 

tf  mistaking  one  signal  for  another;   whence  the 

e  of  simplicity  becomes  obvious.     Bearing  these 

nind,  Barrow  conceives  that  the  choice  will  be 

1  lu  lie  between  the  six-shutter  telegraph,  Popham's 

.  and  Pasley's  universal  telegraph.     Macdonaid 

the  arms  of  the  semaphore  are  not  so  distin- 

even  in  clear  weather,  and  not  near  so  visible  in 

ther,  as  the  boards  of  a  shutter-telegraph  ;   but 

**<:      some  observations  of  Mr.  Gamble,  which  tend 

t       ^j  result ;  making  it  appear  that,  owing  to  the 

•  in  the  image  on  the  retina,  occasioned  by  the 


nature  of  communications  maflie  by  telegraphs  renders 
spelling  by  far  the  most* eligible  mode.     In  clear  weather 
the  rapidity  of  working  single  signals,  the  short  compass 
within  which  any  message  may  be  condensed,  the  impos- 
sibility of  committing  any  mistake  that  cannot  be  imme- 
diately rectified,  more  than  compensate  for  the  difference 
of  a  few  minutes  which  the  use  of  sentences  may  probably 
save.    In  cloudy  or  foggy  weather,  the  latter  method  will 
always  be  liable  to  mis'take.     If  experience  may  be  as- 
sumed as  a  guide,  the  practice  at  the  Admiralty  of  spell- 
ing all  sentences,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  must  decide  in 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  property  which  he  terms    favour  of  that  svstem.'     In  making  communications  alpha- 
uian  is  generally  more  requisite  than  mere  superficial  i  betically,  much  time   may  be   saved  by  omitting  non- 
e,  to  give  distinctness  to  a  distant  object.    This  '  essential  words  and  letters, especially  vowels.  For  example. 


»  illustrated  by  supposing  a  pei*son  to  look  at  the 
in  the  midst  of  a  pnnted  page,  and  to  remove  the 
Vom  the  eve  until  the  image  becomes  indistinct 


the  meaning  of  the  sentence  *  Oi*der  the  Agamemnon  out 
of  harbour,  and  direct  her  to  proceed  to  Spithead,'  may  be 
sufficiently  expressed  by  *  Agmemn.  to  Spthed.'  It  is  also 
c<  used  with  the  suiTOunding  lettere ;  and  important  to  condense  the  substance  of  the  coraraunica- 
i  luuch  more  distinct  the  image  would  appeal*  I  tion  as  much  as  possible  into  the  former  pail  of  the 
s  leittr  were  printed  alone  upon  a  sheet  of  wTiite  message,  so  that  no  serious  mistake  may  aiise  if  the  com- 
•  Tliis  question  however  does  not  rest  upon  mere  ;  munication  should  be  interrupted  by  foggy  \yeather. 
for  analogy ;  for  it  is  stated  that  every  officer  upon  j  Ban-ow  relates  a  circumstance  which  occurred  during  the 
admiralty  line  bears  testimony  to  the  sifperior  dis-  Peninsular  war,  in  which  some  anxiety  was  occasioned  by 
P.  C,  No.  1507.  VoL.XXIV.~X 


Ilw  non-olwcrvance  of  IliU  principle  :  a  ilcHiirttth  from  ' 
I'lymoiilh  to  cohvcv  iiitvlli);i-ncc  of  a  Uriiish  vulory  hav- 
ing bi-fn  (.-oiiiniviitM]  by  the  wonls  '  Wflliiifffon  ilt'lt-ilcd,' 
And  Ihcii  broken  off  bv  fog,  wliiib  iireventcd  llie  wbole 
incuiing, '  Wellin^on  dcrenlpd  llie  French  at,'  &c..  from 
beinij  tran:<rmUi.-i1.  Hnd  the  me»»Hge  run  thus, '  French 
^rfeAled  M,"  &c.,  the  interriiiiliim  of  the  despatch  would 
nave  Ijeen  of  far  Icbb  coiweauence. 
Any  meani  of  tcl(i;rai)tuc  coninninicalinn  which  Ae- 

fiCntU  upon  the  deciiihtring  of  cign"'*  exhibited  at  a  dia- 
nnt  station  h  necussarily  dependent  upon  conliiigeni-ie^  of 
wciilher;  but  many  plans  have  been  i-ontrivcd  i'or  effect- 
iiit:<h^  object  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  be  indeiwnUent  hoth 
of  li(tht  and  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  For  com- 
niuiiicatton  between  the  difTcrcnt  partH  of  a  house  this 
object  may  be  effected  by  a  iiiechaniual  connection,  by 
fhainn  or  wires,  between  two  diaU  will)  revolving  indexes 
iir  jwinterH,  in  such  a  way  that  ivhi-n  one  pointer  is  directed 
to  a  inrticiilar  Iclter  or  woid  inscribed  upon  the  dial  lo 
vhich  it  is  altacheil,  the  other  may  exhibit  a  samilar 
movement.  Tlie  atleiition  of  the  servant  is  ensfaged  iire- 
I'iously  by  nnicinji;  a  bell;  and  when  the  reiiitirc'd  signal 


hm  been  maile,  i 


^tums  both  indexes  to  theii 


ijonicstic  piirjioscn,  is  not  adapted  for  distant  eoiiimiinica- 
lion.  SiHiokinR-pipea,  or  tubes  to  convey  the  voice  fioui 
one  pinc'c  to  another,  arc  also  available  for  short  distancies, 
but  Ihcir  range  is  too  limited  for  application  on  an  ex- 
lended  scale.  One  of  the  early  schemes  of  this  chaiacter 
tlepends  ujion  the  principle  of  water  always  flndinj;  its 
ie\c\ ;  but,  independent  of  the  difficulty  which  might  arise 
from  the  friction  of  water  in  a  very  Jong  pipe  of  small 
diameter,  such  as  nould  be  reiiuired  to  conned  the  ver- 
tical tubes  in  which  the  observation^)  would  be  made,  sueh 
«  plan  involves  the  necessity  of  having  all  the  com- 
municating stations  at  or  near  the  Haine  level.  Other 
hydiaulic  lelegrapha  depend  upon  the  incompressibilily  of 
water  or  other  Uquids;  it  bemg  proposed  to  lay  down 
■mall  pipes  of  any  reiiviiied  length,  and  to  indicate  dif- 
ferent sienals  b^-  pressinc  more  or  less  upon  the  surface  of 
the  fliiiiT contained  in  them,  which  would,  it  is  supposed, 
transmit  the  motion  to  Ihc  opposite  end  of  the  pipe,  where 
it  might  be  pointed  out  iinoti  a  dial,  or  in  any  other  con- 
vt-nient  manner.  Mr,  Vallanee  described  such  a  method 
of  telegraphic  cnni  muni  cat  ion  in  a  pamphlet,  published  in 
lS2i,  of  which  Hebcrt  gives  some  account  {Knginrer't 
and  Mfchanie't  Kiifyelovteilm,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  TW-H^;  and 
Bome  similar  schemes  liave  been  moie  recently  pro- 
pounded. Air  cunfincd  in  small  pijics  has  alM  been  tried 
to  a  limited  extent  as  a  pneumatic  teleRi-aph :  lint  in  this, 
>U  Vfell  as  in  the  hydraulic  system,  the  liak  of  leakaec  is  a 
Miioiia  disadvantai;e.  Tlie  application  of  electiicily  lo 
telegraphic  conmnmication  is  attended  with  fewer  dif- 
ficulties, and  hai  recently  been  carried  into  cfi'ect  on  an 
imiMrtant  ncnle  by  Mc-^sra,  Wheatslone  and  Cooke.  Ttie 
]>ossibility  of  so  applying  it  was  conceived  by  several  per- 
lons  long  before  it  was  attempted  on  a  practical  scale. 
Arthur  Young,  i\bo  visited  Fiance  in  ITKT,  1788,  and 
17BD,   mentions,   in   bis   travels,  the   experiments  of   M. 


Frmncis  Konalds,  in  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  published 
in  1823,  ftatrs  that  Cavallo  proposed  to  convey  intel- 
ligence by  passing  given  nnmoers  of  sparks  through  an 
insulated  wire;  and  tliat,  in  181C.  he  had  himself  Iricd 
experiments  upon  this  principle,  which  he  deemed  more 
promiung  than  the  application  of  galvanic  or  vult.tic  elec- 
tricity, which  had  been  projected  by  some  Germans 
and  Americans,  lie  succeeded  perfectly  in  transmitting 
signals  through  a  len(fth  of  eij^t  miles  of  insulated  wire  ; 
and  he  describes  minutely  the  contrivances  necessary  for 


and  Professor  Wheatstone  that  electric  telegraphs 
their  practical  application  ;  and  in  a  statement  of  the  facts 
res)>eeting  their  relative  positions  in  connection  with  the 
mvenlion,  drawn  up  at  tlieir  request  bv  Sir  M.  T.  HruncI 
and  I'rofesKOr  Darnell,  it  is  observed  iJial  *  Mr.  Cooke  Is 
entitled  to  stand  almie.  b>  the  genllenian  to  whom  this 
countnr  u  indebted  for  having  practically  intriKluced  and 
Mrrica  ot-.t  tin  titctrie  Ivlegrapn  u  a  useful  undertaking, 


4  T  R  L 

promising  to  be  a  work  of  nalinnal  liT:nrr1aiK-i> :  a- ' 
fessor  Wheatslone  is  acknowledged  as  the  -cifititi 
whose  prui'ound  and  siicceuful  rc-^earche-t  had  ii!:csi 
pared  the  public  to  re<.eive  it  as  a  project  capnl'lv  n 
Ileal  appheatlon.'  Their  teleciaph.  wliirh  wan  pi 
in  1837.  acts  upon  principles  founded  on  (Krr^iir' 
hratcd  discovery,  that  a  magnetic  or  comrasa  nrtJI 
through  the  agency  of  a  voltaic  current,  Ke  iTivc>i»' 
an  artificial  polarity.  [Ki.kctiid-Mujnktiiii,  vol. 
»12.]  'Thus.'  explains  Mr  Cooke  \Trti-gr<ij-hir 
tnifff,  p.  \4\  '  as  a  natural  slrcam  of  electricity  [ 
round  the  circumference  of  the  earth  cause*  mi 
needles  in  geneml  lo  be  deflected  at  right  a.-iE'te* 
course,  or  towards  the  nortli  and  south  pole*,  so  an 
cini  stream  of  electricity  of  ndefjuate  strength  will 
inngnelli-  needles  plai't'd  wllhin  its  influence  to  h( 
larly  deflected  al  right  angle-  to  i!"  course.  Bh.itev, 
may  be.  If  then  a  magnetic  nccd'e  wrre  placid  j 
and  near  to  ai.y  part  of  n  condiu-tiiig  »ire.  ivhuii  , 
suppose  to  be  laid  down  bcl^^een  London  and  ll'a< 
the  transmission  of  an  electric  current  fiom  a  \'-','xi 
tery  would  cause  the  neetltc  to  chnnire  its  ik-.i':ii- 
lo  stand  during  the  continuance  of  ilie  cnrrciil  al 
angles  to  the  wire,  being  turned  in  one  dirccti..:i 
other  according  to  the  course  of  the  current.  1(  1'. 
flexion  of  the  needle  were  limited  by  two  fixc'l 
placed  respectively  at  the  two  sides  of  one  of  ils  ]•< ! 
motion  of  that  pole  to  one  stop  might  cvidcnilv  i- n 
one  signal,  and  its  motion  to  the  other  slop  nncliicr- 
Such  an  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fif;.  H.lhc  dial  upon 
the  signals  are  represented  being  removed.     In  lhi» 


may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  ballerj'.and  /•  'i  t! 
ducting  niie,  "hicli  is  lornied  bchiatlthe  dial  into 
r;  (/'/is  the  magnet, nbieh  ismouiiled  u|>oii  nn  ati 
Ing  through  the  coil,  and  carryini;  upini  il.-,  t\l: 
ivhich  comes  tlirougli  the  dial,  an  index  or  jjoiiJrr  r 
arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  t lie  inircnt  miuiriJ 
fleet  the  magnet  to  the  position  imlivat.l  in  I  In- 1 
.and  a  current  in  the  op|ioaiie  direction  iM>,;!d  jn" 
deflexion  lowanls  the  ojiiioiite  side.  \V!ii!c  no  i 
passes  through  Ihc  wire,  the  niap:iet  jnd  jiointcr  i 
vertical.  The  next  cut  K^'g-  '2,'  represents  th--ee  » 
r.g.  12. 


struments  complete,  and  connected  tugether  Dy  «ii 
closed  in  tubes,  which  may  lie  of  any  ^equi^c^l  1 
One  of  these  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  the  Minort 
next  at  an  intermedia: e  station,  and  the  ihird  at 
wall:  and  as  each  is  provi<led  wlthatjallcrf.ai.J  a 
(beneath  the  diali  by  wliich  the  conductirm  wir»' 
connected  with  it  at  pleasure,  the  attendant  h 
station  at  which  such  an  instrument  is  placed  v*n  i 
taneously  communicate  the  sienal  to  '  stop '  or  to  ■  i 
to  all  the  other  stations;  attention  being  pretlmu 
gaged  by  ringing  a  bell,  placed  almve  the  dial.  Iiv 
geniuus  application  of  the  voltaic  current.  By  thi> 
tifully  simple  apparatus  the  peculiar  mvlbod  of  wi 
the  tniiu  upon  the  Blackwall  railway  [KailwaVi  vdI 
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0]  is  effected  with  the  greatest  ease,  althoueh  it  is 
tial  tliat  the  attendants  at  each  terminus  should  know 
•n]y  when  the  train  is  ready  to  start  from  the  opposite 
>f  the  line,  but  dlso  when  the  carriages  at  the  nve  in- 
ediate  stations  are  ready.  In  stopping  the  trains  the 
precise  information  is  required ;  and  it  is  of  vital 
ance  in  case  of  any  casualty  to  the  rope  or  to  any  of 
MTiages.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
I  of  working  auopteu  on  this  railway  would  be  im- 
icable  without  the  aid  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
I  telegraphs  of  more  extensive  powers  than  the  above 
n  use  on  the  Blackwall  railway,  as  well  as  on  the 
t  Western  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  lines.  Fig, 
hich  represents  a  dial  like  that  on  the  Great  Western 
vay,  shows  how,  by  the  combination  of  fpur  such 
leU  and  pointers  as  are  described  above,  all  the  letters 
te  alphabet  may  be  expressed,  by  pointing  one  or  two 

Fig,  13. 


les  towards  them ;  and  of  course  a  larger  or  smaller 
ber  of  signals  might  be  made  on  the  same  principle  if 
ssary.  A  telegraph  with  two  pointers,  showing  eight 
lis,  IS  considered  by  Mr.  Cooke  to  be  sufficient  for  all 
ur)'  purposes.  The  wires,  where  several  arc  used,  are 
bined  into  a  rope  and  enclosed  in  an  iron  tube,  which 
be  either  buried  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
)orted  above  it ;  and  they  are  insulated  from  each 
r  by  wrapping  them  round  separately  with  a  mixture 
)tton  and  caoutchouc.  For  details  of  construction  as 
ied  to  various  purposes,  and  for  an  exposition  of  the 
t  advantages  derivable  from  the  use  of  the  electro- 
netic  telegraph,  especially  in  connection  with  rail- 
s,  we  must  refer  to  tne  publications  of  Mr.  Cooke,  the 
ports  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
lailway  Communication  *  in  1&40 ;  and  the  *  Railway 
B»*  for  June  12,  \M\,  The  longest  continuous  line  yet 
Dieted  is  that  from  Paddington  to  West  Drayton,  about 
a  miles ;  but  this  has  been  so  arranged  for  the  pur- 
:  u/  experiment  as  to  be  equal  to  a  stage  of  thirty-nine 
It  is  reported  (July,  18 12)  that  an  electric  tele- 
is  about  to  be  laid  down  along  the  South-Western 
•iiy,  from  London  to  Gosport. 

lampton's  Polybius ;  Bishop  Wilkins's  Secret  and  Swift 

mnger ;  Derham's  Philosophical  Experiments ;  Mac- 

dd's  Treatise  on   Telegraphic  Communication,  1817 ; 

f"%  Description  of  the  Universal  Telegraph,  1823 ; 

Is's  Descriptions  of  an  Electrical  Telegraph,  ^., 

Cooke  8  Telegraphic  Railways,  1842 ;  Transactions 

m.  Society  of  Arts ;  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,) 

ELK^ACHUS    (TijXi/*axoc),    the   son    of  Odysseus 

)  and  Penelope.     When  his  father  joined  the 

;a«       heir  expedition  against  Troy,  Telemachus  was 

'  youiig,  but  during  his  father's  absence  he  grew  up  to 

ihood.    When  the  gods  had  decreed  that  Odysseus 

lid  ittum  home  from  the  island  of  Ogygia,  Athena 

ft),  assuming  the  appearance  of  Mentes,  king  of 

«i  I,  appeared  to  Telemachus,  and  advised  him  to 

I      M  ute  suitors  of  his  mother;  but  if  Penelope  should 

w       rry  again,  to  send  her  to  her  fathers  house, 

•be  might  celebrate  her  nuptials  there.    She  also  ad- 

him  to  sail  to  Pylos  and  sparta,  to  see  whether  he 

learn  anything  concerning  his  father,  who,  as  she 

was  probably  still  living  in  some  island  where  he  was 

detained ;  but  if  he  should  be  dead,  she  enjoined 

has  to  ndte  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and  to 

auuMelf  of  the  suitors  of  his  mother  either  by  stratagem 

bf  force.    Telemachus  obeyed  the  commands  of  the 

and  yifit^  Neftor  at  Pylo*  atul  Menelaus  at 


Sparta.  Both  of  them  received  him  hospitably,  and  Me** 
nelaus  communicated  to  him  the  prophecy  of  Proteus 
about  his  father.  In  the  meantime  Odysseus  arrived  in 
Ithaca,  and  lodged  with  Eumaeus,  the  swineherd,  in  the 
disgidse  of  a  beggar.  In  this  condition  he  was  found  by 
Telemachus,  who,  by  the  advice  of  Athena,  had  also  re» 
turned  to  Ithaca.  The  father  made  himself  known  to  his 
son,  and  the  two  devised  a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the 
suitoRs.  They  went  to  the  town,  and  Odysseus  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  beggar  to  a  feast  of  Telemachus  and  the 
suitors.  When  the  suitors  began  to  insult  the  poor  man, 
a  fight  ensued,  in  which  Odysseus  and  Telemachus  killed 
the  suitors.  Telemachus  then  accompanied  his  father  to 
the  aged  Laertius.  Thus  far  the  story  is  described  in  the 
Odyssey.  Later  writers  mention  other  incidents  connected 
with  the  story  of  Telemachus,  especially  relating  to  his 
marriage,  which  however  is  told  m  different  ways.  Ac- 
cording to  one  tradition,  he  married  Circe  or  her  daughter 
Cassi phone,  and  he  had  a  daughter  Roma,  whom  he  gave 
in  marriage  to  Aeneas.  Servius  (ad  Aeneid,,  x.  1G7)  calls 
him  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Clusium  in  Etruria. 

In  modem  times  the  name  of  Telemachus  has  acquired 
celebrity  from  the  moral  romance  of  F6n61on,  which  is 
based  upon  the  story  in  the  Odyssey.     [Fenklon.] 

TELEMANN,  GEORG  PHILIPP,  a  name  of  no  mean 
rank  in  musical  history,  therefore  entitled  to  some  notice 
here,  was  son  of  the  minister  of  the  Lutheran  church  at 
Magdeburg,  and  there  had  his  birth,  in  1681.  Though 
educated  with  other  views,  his  predilection  for  music  waa 
too  strong  to  be  combated,  and  it  became  his  profession. 
He  successively  held  many  appointments  in  Germany,  the 
chief  of  which  was  that  of  composer  to  the  Lyric  theatre 
at  Hamburg,  for  which  he  produced  no  less  than  thirty- 
five  operas.  But  these  were  only  a  small  part  of  ids 
labours :  he  is  said  to  have  exceeded  the  prolific  Alessan* 
dro  Scarlatti  in  the  number  of  his  works  for  the  church 
and  the  chamber;  and,  in  1740,  his  overtures  on  the 
model  of  Lulli  amounted.  Doctor  Bumey  tells  us,  to  six 
hundred!  Stiange  however  as  it  may  appear,  yet  it  is 
most  tnie  that  of  this  almost  incredible  number  of  com- 

f)ositions,  only  two  or  three  fugues  are  now  known,  at 
east  in  England,  and  these  only  to  a  ver>'  fevv  organists  of 
patient  and  deep  research. 

Telemann  was  a  fellow  student  of  Handel,  and  attained 
considerable  longevity,  having  died  in  1767,  at  the  age  of 
86.  He  was  twice  married,  and  each  wife  had  ten 
children ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  them 
manifested  the  slijg^htest  inclination  for  the  art  to  which 
their  father  owed  his  fortune  and  repute 

TELEOSAIJRUS.  Since  the  article  Crocodile  was 
written.  Professor  Owen  has  published  his  vakiable  Bepori 
on  British  Fossil  Rept-iles,  in  which  he  notices,  among 
others,  a  family  of  extinct  crocodilians  characterized  by 
a  combination  of  a  bi-concave  structure  of  the  vertebne 
with  long,  narrow  iaws,  armed  with  slender,  conical,  sharp* 
pointed,  and  equal  teeth,  adapted,  like  those  of  the  existing 
Gavials,  for  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  fishes.  Profes- 
sor Owen  makes  this  family  consist  of  two  genera,  whose 
characters  mainly  rest  on  the  difference  of  position  in  the 
external  nostril.  In  the  first  of  these,  Teleosaurus,  the 
external  nostril  is  terminal  and  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  upper  jaw ;  in  the  other,  Steneosaurus,  this  aperture 
is  a  little  behind  and  above  the  termination  of  the  upper 
jaw. 

Geological  Distribution  and  Habits  of  the  Family. — 
The  Teleosauri  and  Sleneosauri  are  confined  to  the  oolitie 
division  of  the  secondary  rocks.  At  this  period  there  were 
scarcely  any  mammals,  but  fishes  were  abundant,  and 
Professor  Owen  refers  to  the  just  observation  of  Dr.  Buck- 
land  in  his  Bridgeivater  Treatise,  that  it  might,  d  priori, 
have  been  expected  that  if  any  crocodilian  forms  had  then 
existed,  they  would  most  nearly  have  resembled  the  mo- 
dern Gavial.  Professor  Owen  goes  on  to  remark  that  the 
modification  in  the  structure  of  the  vertebral  column,  and 
the  complete  mail  of  imbricated  bony  scutes,  characteris- 
tic of  the  species,  indicate  that  the  nabits  of  the  antient 
Teleosauri  and  Steneosauri  were  more  strictly  marine  thaift 
those  of  the  modern  Gavials,  and  that  their  powers  of 
swimming,  of  pursuing  and  overtaking  their  aquatic  prey, 
were  greater. 

After  noticing  the  papers  of  Messrs.  WooUer  and  Chap- 
man, in  two  separate  communications  in  Phil,  Trans,, 
vol.  60,  1758,  and  the  figures  of  an  incomplete  skeleteft 
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there  fj^ven,  as  one  of  the  carlief^t  evidences  of  antient 
reptiles  which  is  recorded  in  a  scientific  publication,  and 
observinf^  that,  notwithstandinii:  the  remark  of  C'aptain 
Chapman,  tliat  *  it  seems  to  liave  been  an  aUijrator/  and  of 
Mr.  WooUer,  that  *it  resembles  in  every  respect  the  Gan- 
petic  Gavial,'  Camper  pronounced  it  to  be  a  wluile,  mean- 
ing peHiaps  a  dolphin  ;  an  opinion  adopted  by  Faujas,  >\ho 
went  a  step  further,  and  referred  it  to  the  tjcnus  Phyaeter^ 
Professor  Owen  points  out  Cuviers  refutation  of  Faujas 
in  the  lirst  edition  of  the  OMnemens  Fonsiles^  and  his  decla- 
ration in  the  same  work  that  it  was  in  truth  a  crocodile. 
The  Professor  adds,  that  Cuvier's  subsequent  analysis  led 
him  (in  18 12)  to  the  conclusion  that  it  belonj^etf  to  the 
genus  of  Crocodiles,  and  was  most  probably  identical  in 
species  with  the  crocodile  of  Honfleur. 

But  although  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Woollerand  Chap- 
man came  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  those  of  Camper 
and  Faujas,  they  were  still  distant  from  it ;  and  Professor 
Owen  proceeds  to  show  tliat  the  fossil  really  differs  more 
from  the  Gavial  than  the  Gavial  does  from  any  other 
existing  Crocodilian. 

Pursuing  his  incpiiry.  Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  in 
1B36,  when  so  many  new  and  sin^rular  genera,  allied  to  the 
Crocodilian  family,  had  been  added  to  the  catalogues  of 
palieontology,  by  the  labours  of  English  anatomists  and 
geologists  principally,  Cuvicr  expresses  his  opinion  with 
more  caution.  Cuvier  then  says,  *  It  now  remains  to  be 
known  whether  it  is  a  crocodile,  or  one  of  those  new 
genera  discovered  in  the  same  beds.  The  bones  of  the 
extremities  are  too  incomplete,  and  the  head  is  not  repre- 
sented with  sufficient  details,  to  decide  the  question  ;  but 
the  vertebrae  appear  to  me  to  be  longer,  in  relation  to 
their  diameter,  than  in  the  new  genera,  and,  in  this  cha- 
racter, more  like  those  of  Crocodiles.  Those  alone  who 
shall  rediscover  the  original,  if  it  still  exists,  will  be  able 
to  inform  us  whether  the  other  characters  respond  to  those 
referred  to.' 

Professor  Owen  inquired  at  the  British  Museum,  to 
wliich  the  collections  fonnerly  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  were  transferred,  but  he  states  that  no 
specimen  corresponding  with  the  account  and  figures 
given  by  Messrs.  Wooller  and  Chapman  exists  in  that 
museum. 

But  a  second  specimen  of  a  Crocodilian  with  a  long  and 
slender  nose  was  procured  from  the  lias  near  Whitby  i be- 
tween Staiths  and  Kunswick)  in  1701,  and  a  more  perfect 
skeleton  was  obtained  from  the  alum-shale  of  the  has  for- 
mation at  Saltwick,  near  Whitby,  in  1824.  Professor 
Owen  states  that  both  these  specimens  so  closely  resemble 
the  older  fossil  in  all  the  points  in  which  a  comparison  can 
be  established,  as  to  dis^^lpate  the  remaining  dfoubts  as  to 
the  nature  and  affinities  of  the  specimen  from  the  same 
locality  described  in  Phil.  Trans.^  1758.  He  then  refers 
to  the  figures  of  the  skeleton  di.HCOvercd  in  18*24,  in  Young 
and  Bird's  Geological  Surrey  of  the  Yorkshire  Cotisl^  and 
in  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridjj^eimter  Treatiae  [Crocodile,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  1691,  obser\-ing  that  it  is  now  preser\'ed  in  the 
museum  at  \Vhitby,  where  he  closely  examined  it.  'In 
this  specimen,*  says  the  Professor,  *are  preserved  the  cra- 
nium, wanting  the  snout,  the  whole  vertebral  column,  the 
libs,  and  the  principal  parts  of  the  four  extremities,  to- 
gether with  the  doi-sal  and  part  of  the  ventral  series  of 
dermal  bones.  The  entire  length  of  the  skeleton,  follow- 
ing the  curvatuie  of  the  spine,  isfilleen  feet  six  inches,  to 
wtiich  may  be  added  two  feet  six  inches  for  the  lost 
snout.  The  cranium  |>osteriorly  is  broad,  depressed,  and 
stpiare-shaped :  it  begins  to  contract  anterior  to  the  orbits, 
and  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  the  narrow  depressed 
snout ;  the  converging  sides  of  the  maxillae  are  concave 
outwardly.  The  zygomatic  spaces  are  quadrilateral, 
longer  in  the  axis  of  the  skull  than  transversely:  the 
orbits  arc  subeircular;  they  look  upwards  and  slight ly 
outwards ;  their  margins  are  not  raised,  and  their  inter- 
space is  slightly  concave.  Tlie  parietal  bone  is  relatively 
longer  than  in  the  Gavial,  and  sends  up  a  longitudinal 
median  crest,  from  the  posterior  part  of  which  a  stmng 

grocess  extends  on  each  hide  outwanls,  and  cur\e8  slightly 
ackwards  i>arallel  with  the  ex-occipitals,  to  join  the  mas- 
toid and  tympanic  bones,  the  latter  of  which  expands  as 
it  descemlHto  form  the  joint  for  the  lower  jaw.- 

Professor  Owen  then  gives  details  of  the  dimen>ions, 
from  which  he  calculates  that  the  entire  length  of  the 
Ak^  must  have  exceeded  4  feet  G  incheis.    Ue  states  that 


the  cranium  of  one  of  the  Caen  Teleosauii  m^ai 

4  inches,  whence  Cuvier  calculates  the  «!i*i:*- 

Wwi  animal  at  near  15  feet.     Piul'es^or  Owiii  rrr, 

the  Whitby  Teleo^iaur  acrees  with  theCacii  -; 

differ;  from  the  C-avial  in  the  following  |niti  -v. 

anteiior  frontal   bone  is  le^^s  extended  u\>\*\\  \\ 

the  lacrymal  is  much  more  extended,  and  i-  'a 

base  :  and  the  jugal  bone  is  more  slender.     Thi 

frontal   bone,    which    separates   the    tcnij^oia! 

orbital  cavities,  is  much  lou'jer  and  nanowcr.     * ' 

tal  and  occipital  crests  each  form  a  thin  treru  I 

and  are  not  flattened   above.     Tlie  ma>louIc:i: 

not  uninterruptedly  united  with  the  back  part  < 

cular  process  of  the  tympanic  ;  it  issenaiated  In 

large  depression,  which  is  overarched  by  a  treru- 

belonging  to  the  ex-occipital.     The  mib>tuideaii 

I  a  concavity  at  its  descending  pait,  of  whivh  tl 

trace  in  the  Gavial.     The  indentation  between  1 

lar  process  of  the  tympanic  and  the  tubcru^i 

basi-occipital  Ls  much  smaller  than  in  the  Ga\K 

basilar  tuberosity  projects  downwards  m   a   h 

Tlie  pterygoid  ala  is  not  exi?andcd  external ly 

crocodiles,   but   is  contiactcd   by  a  laiL^e  1»s.m 

part  where  it  is  going  to  unite  itself  to  the  I 

orbital  margin  of  the  malar  is  not  rai>cd,  an( 

leave  behind  it   a   deep   fissure,  a.i  in  the  (Ja 

malar  does  not  rise  to  join  the  po^tciiurfiontal  1 

on  the  contiary,  the  frontal  descends  to  join  th 

the  external  margin  of  the  oibit.     The  \acui* 

the  orbit  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  tynipami 

elongated  in  the  fos>il,  and  occupies  Vour-tii: 

temporal  fossa;  the  anterior  part  of  this  fo^>a 

and  acute.     The  columella,  or  o>su"le  of  the  ea 

drical,  and  much  larger  in  pioportioii  lliaii  in  a 

crocodile  or  other  reptile. 

*  Cuvier  calculates  the  number  of  teeth  in 

-,    ,  .         ,  4.")  —  li) 

saurus  Cadomensis  to  be  180,  viz.  -^ z.     The 

4.>—  l.i 

rus  Chapmutnti  has  at  least   140  teeth.     The  • 

28-28 
112,  or  .^-::^'    Tlie  teeth  of  the  Whi;by  Teh 

as  slender  and  sharp-pointed,  but  not  m)  compn 
the  Gavial ;  they  conespond  with  those  of  theC 
saur,  and  etjuaily  illustiate  the  dental  chaiacte 
attributed  to  the  present  extinct  erenus/ 

Professor  Owen  then  shows  that  the  WhitbvTel 
fers  from  the  Caen  Teleoaaur,  as  does  the  ^ionh 
saur  (Crocodilus  priacus,  Soemnieiinc:  .  in  h 
upper  temporal  fossa  longer  in  proportio:i  to  the 
and  that  it  also  differs  from  the  Te]eo>aurs  of 
and  Monheim  in  the  more  equal  size  of  the 
from  that  of  Monheim  in  the  gi eater  niimber  of 

27  —  27 

Teleosaurus  prise ux  having  at  most  — — ~,=  10( 

points  out  other  differences. 

In  treating  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  aut 
that  the  number  of  vertebra*  in  the  true  crocodi 
present  period  rarely  exceeds  sixty,  the  nun.be 
j  by /Elian  to  the  crocodile  of  tlie  Nile.  ('u\i 
I  senes,  generally  found  7  cervical,  12  dorsal,  ;"> 
j  sacial,  and  'M  caudal  vertebr;i».  In  the  ('tnr>„iii 
j  he  remarks,  a  thirteenth  pair  of  rih>  i^  ncca^-i 
.  \  eloped,  and,  according  to  Phnnier,  tht*  la>t.i 
I  species  has  two  additional  caudal  vertebra*:  tl. 
''  K  Alii ffiit or  Lucius.  [Crocodili:,  vol  viii.,  p.  If 
I  the  additional  ones  being  in  the  caudal  re: 
Gavial  has  07  vcrtebia',  viz.  7  cer\ical,  13 
lumbar,  2  sacral,  and  41  caudal. 

*Tlie  ver}'  perfect  specimen  in  tht'  Whith} 

says  Profe.vsor  Owen,  *  displays  the   uomljeroi'  \ 

briF  throuirh  the  whole  spinal  coluiun.   aiid   t 

another  difference  between  the  Teleo^aur  arnl  tl 

the  former  having  a  niunber  of  vcrtebnr  int.  mu 

tween  the  Crocodiles  and  Gavials,  viz.  G4,  wiMi 

peculiarity  in  the  excess  of  ci>stal  vertehnr,  a-i  tJ 

ing  formula  indicates,  viz., 7  cer\ical,  16  dorsal. : 

2  sacral,  ,'UJ  caudal.     In  all  subgenera  of  exi-'ti: 

diles,  as  in  the  extinct  tertiary  specie.s,  the  hir 

of  the  vertebra  is  convex,  the  fore  .sinface  vo'^'^ 

\  cept  in  the  atlas  and  two  sacral   vertebnr.    Oi^ 

I  had   the  opportunity   of  seeing  only   the  annu 

[  (neurai)opli}ses)  of  'the  ceniciJ    veflebTO  of  iJ 
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regrets  his  inability  to  state  whether  either  of 
lar  extremities  of  the  centrum  were  convex,  or 
hem.  The  Whitby  Teleosaur  decides  this  ques- 
hows  that  both  articular  extremities  of  the  ver- 
jlightly  concave  in  the  cervical  as  in  the  rest  of 
lal  series.  The  atlas  in  the  Teleosaur  corre- 
intially  with  that  of  the  crocodiles,  as  is  shown 
'e  main  component  parts  of  this  bone,  from  a 
ileosaur  in  Lord  Enniskillen's  collection.  The 
rentnim  is  a  transverse  quadrilateral  piece, 
d  convex  below,  narrowing  like  an  inverted 
)ve,  with  articular  facets,  viz. :  a  concavity  in 
le  occipital  condyle ;  a  flat  rougher  surface  on 
f  the  upper  part  for  the  attachment  of  the  neura- 
a  posterior  facet  for  the  anterior  part  of  the  de- 
mtoid  element  of  the  axis  ;  and  the  small  sur- 
Lch  lateral  posterior  and  inferior  angle,  for  the 
bs.  The  neurapophyses  are  pyramidal  pro- 
h  their  apices  curved  towards  each  other ;  they 
ely  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  centrum  than 
•codile.  The  general  anterior  concavity  for  the 
of  the  occipital  tubercle  is  formed  at  its  cir- 
e  by  the  centrum  and  neurapophyses  of  the 
at  its  middle  by  the  anterior  detached  odontoid 
)f  the  axis,  which  is  here  evidently  the  analogue 
ailed  atlas  in  the  Ichthyosaurus y  the  true  body 
is  in  the  Teleosaur  representing  the  first  in- 
dge-shaped  bone  in  the  Ichthyosaur.  The 
le  atlas  is  a  large  oblong  piece  articulated  with 
3ophyses  of  the  atlas,  and  partly  overlapping 
le  axis.* 

lessor  then  describes  in  detail  the  cervical  ver- 
n  which  it  appears  that  the  same  mechanism 
and  strengthening  the  neck,  as  is  found  in  ex- 
:^ies,  exists  in  the  ancient  marine  crocodiles ; 
r*  of  the  dorsal  region,  with  16  pairs  of  ribs,  a 
mber  than  occurs  in  any  existing  Crocodilian  ; 
r  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebra,  which  faintly  in- 
,e  of  the  most  striking  charactei-s  of  the  ver- 
Streptospondylus  ;  and  the  caudal  vertebrae, 
)gressively  diminish  in  every  diameter,  save 
)m  the  middle  to  near  the  end  of  the  tail,  the 
ertebra;  beins^:  shorter  than  the  rest.  The  ster- 
sternal  ribs,  he  remarks,  closely  agree  with  the 
rocodilian  type.  He  had  not  seen  a  specimen 
Dminal  sternal  ribs. 

r  Owen  then  notices  the  structure  of  the  Pecto- 
*elvtc  Extremities,  as  compared  with  those  of 
rocodiles,  and  the  Dennal  annour,  the  bony 
utes  of  which  are  regulaj-ly  disposed  in  the 
as  in  them  ;  but  the  scutes  of  Teleosaurus  Chap- 
observes,  differ  as  much  from  those  of  the  ex- 
ials  and  Crocodiles,  as  those  of  Teleosaurus 
's  do.  The  following  are  the  species  recorded 
fessor: — Teleosaurus  Chapmanni  ;  Teleosaurus 
s ;  Teleosaurus  Cadoniensis^  var. ;  and  Teleosau- 
lodeirus,  Owen.  [Sten  eosaurus  ;  Crocodile, 
>.  168.] 

>OPE  (from  the  Greek  telescopos,  rrjXetTKS'jroc, 
j'),  an  optical  instrument  consisting  of  a  tube 
tains  a  system  of  glass  lenses  having  all  their 
one  common  axis,  or  a  tube  containing  a  me- 
mlum  in  combination  with  such  lenses :  by 
d  of  instrument  distant  objects  are  caused  to 
gnified,  and  more  distinct  than  when  viewed  by 
eye.  Those  which  are  constructed  with  glass 
f  are  called  dioptric,  or  refracting,  ard  the  othe^ 
or  reflecting  telescopes.  In  the  former  kind  the 
i  pencils  rf  light  which  come  from  every  part 
ict  viewed  are,  by  the  first  len«  on  which  they 

made  to  converge  so  as  to  form  an  image  at 
ui'  the  lens.  In  some  cases  the  rays  in  each 
intercepted  by  a  second  lens,  and,  by  its  lefrac- 
r,  are  made  to  enter  the  eye  in  parallel  direc- 
other  cases,  the  rays,  after  having  crossed  each 
he  place  where  the  image  is  formed,  fall  in  a 
state  upon  a  second  lens,  and  by  it  are  refracted 

rge  from  it  in  parallel  directions.     Frequently 
um;  parallelism  ot  the  rays  is  eff'ected  by  two  or 

in  addition  to  that,  called  the  object-glass,  by 

Lge  was  formed.     In  reflecting  telescopes  an 

waued  by  the  reflection  of  the  rays  in  the  pencils 

coming  from  the  object,  after  having  impinged 


upon  the  concave  surface  of  the  speculum :  in  some  oases 
tnis  image  is  viewed  through  one  glass  lens  or  more,  but 
frequently  the  rays,  before  or  after  forming  the  image,  are 
reflected  from  a  second  mirror,  and  are  subsequently  trans- 
mitted to  the  eye  through  lenses. 

By  these  instruments  objects  even  in  the  remotest  depths 
of  space  are  rendered  accessible  to  human  vision  ;  and 
terrestrial  objects  faintly  visible  in  the  distance  are  brought, 
as  it  were,  close  to  the  eye.  In  the  hands  of  astronomert 
they  were  the  means,  almost  immediately  on  being  in- 
vented, of  making  more  discoveries  in  the  heavens  than 
had  been  made  during  5000  yeai-s  previously ;  they  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  instruments  employed  by  the 
mtu-iner  and  the  surveyor,  and  they  will  ever  constitute 
the  most  agreeable  companion  of  the  traveller,  by  ena- 
bling him  to  distinguish,  in  every  direction  from  himi, 
objects  which  it  might  be  difiicult  or  impossible  for  him 
to  approach. 

In  exhibiting  the  principles  on  which  a  telescope  is 
constructed,  it  will  be  proper  to  commence  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  means  by  which  the  image  of  an  object 
IS  formed  at  the  focus  of  a  lens  or  of  a  reflecting  mirror. 
With  respect  to  a  lens,  if  it  be  of  the  kind  called  convex 
[Lens],  the  rays  in  the  pencils  of  li^ht  which  proceed 
from  every  pait  of  an  object,  as  APB,  in  passing  through 
the  lens,  supposing  the  latter  to  have  a  proper  degree  of 
curvature,  are  made  to  converge  by  the  refracting  power 

A 


of  the  glass  at  points,  as  a,  F,  and  6,  and  the  assemblage  of 
such  points  constitutes  an  image  of  the  object:  if  a  screen 
were  placed  at  F  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  PF,  the 
object  would  be  represented  on  it,  in  an  inverted  position. 

If  the  lens  were  of  a  concave  form,  the  rays  in  the 
several  pencils,  after  passing  through  it,  would  be  made  to 
diverge  from  one  another,  and  consequently  no  image 
could  be  formed :  yet  if  the  directions  of  the  rays,  after 
refraction,  were  produced  backwards,  they  would  unite 
between  the  lens  and  the  object,  in  points  corresponding 
to  those  which  constitute  the  image  formed  by  tlie  convex 
lens. 

If  the  rays  in  the  pencib  of  light  proceeding  from  differ 
ent  points.  A,  P,  B,  in  an  object  are  reflected  from  the  sur- 
face of  a  concave  mirror,  supposing  the  latter  to  have  a 


certain  degree  of  curvature,  those  rays  will  unite  in  as 
many  points,  a,  F,  and  6,  and  form  an  image  of  the  object. 
If  a  screen  were  placed  at  F  the  object  would  be  repre- 
sented on  it,  in  an  inverted  position.  The  rays  in  each 
pencil  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  convex  mirror  are 
made  to  diverge  from  each  other;  and  in  that  case  no 
image  is  formed. 

Now,  if  the  object  AB  be  so  remote  that,  in  each  pencil, 
the  rays  incident  upon  a  lens  may  be  considered  as  paral- 
lel to  one  another,  the  point  F  is  called  the  principal 
focus;  and  in  the  article  Lens  (p.  421,  col.  2)  there  will 
be  found  a  collection  of  formulae  for  the  reciprocals  of  the 
focal  lengths  of  lenses  of  all  the  difi^erent  kinds ;  it  being 
understood  that  the  diameter  of  the  lens  is  small,  which  is 
generally  the  case  with  telescopes,  and  that  the  light  is 
homogeneous.  But,  since  all  light  is  not  of  one  kind,  and 
a  lens  acts  like  a  prism  in  causing,  in  each  pencil,  the  rays 
of  the  differently  coloured  light  to  diverge  from  one 
another :  it  follows  that  each  of  the  coloured  lights  will 
form  its  own  image  at  its  proper  focus;  and  the  image 
formed  by  light  of  one  kind  being  seen  by  the  eye  along 
with  the  images  formed  by  light  of  the  other  kinds,  the 
representation  of  an  object  when  f  jrmed  by  a  single  lens 
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appears  to  be  indistinct  and  ntrroundcd  by  a  coloured 
fnnge.  [Achromatics;  Dispbrsion.]  h  may  be  observed 
tlml  tbe  principal  locus  of  any  lens,  with  respect  to  e*ch 
colour,  may  be  obtained  from  the  formulae  in  Lens  by  sub- 
stituting in  them  the  value  of  ^  (the  index  of  refraction) 
for  the  given  kind  of  li^ht. 

Thus,  in  an  optical  instrument,  in  addition  to  the  distor- 
tion of  the  imaf^e  arising  from  the  sphericity  of  the  lens, 
there  is  an  indistinctness  caused  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
different  colour-making  rays ;  and,  in  a  gootl  telescope,  it 
is  requisite  that  both  of  these  imperfections  should  as  far 
as  ]H)ssible  be  removed.  The  chromatic  aberration,  as  the 
dispersion  of  the  colour  is  called,  constitutes  by  far  the 
greater  evil  of  the  two,  for  Newton  has  shown  that  it 
exceeds  the  former  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  5  449  to  1 ;  but 
fortunately  it  is  that  which,  to  an  extent  sufficient  for 
practical  purposes,  admits  of  being  easily  corrected. 

Since  different  kinds  of  glass  have  different  degrees  of 
dispersive  power,  it  is  evident  that  the  diromatic  aberra- 
tion may  be  diminished,  if  not  wholly  removed,  by  causing 
the  light  to  pass  through  two  lenses  of  diii'erent  kinds  of 
glass,  and  of  such  forms  that  they  may  refract  the  rays  in 
each  pencil  in  opposite  directions.  Ihe  object-glass  of  a 
telescope  when  so  formed  is  said  to  be  achromntic^  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  effect  is  produced  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  description.  Let  PQ  be  the 
direction  of  a  pencil  of  comjMund  light  incident  on  the 
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first  surface  of  the  convex  lens  AB,  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  common  axis,  XY,  of  the  two  lenses.  Hy  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  this  lens  (crown  glass)  the  red  rap  in  the 
pencil  would,  if  no  object  were  interposed,  proceed  in  the 
direction  Q\  meeting  XY  in  r,  and  the  violet  ray  in  the 
pencil  would  proceed  in  the  direction  Q'*,  meetmg  the 
axis  in  r.  But  the  refractive  power  of  the  concave  lens 
CD  (flint  glass")  acts,  from  its  form,  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  convex  lens,  causing  the  rays  either  to 
diverge  from  the  axis  XY,  or  to  meet  it  in  points  beyond 
V  and  r,  towards  Y :  suppose  the  eur\*ature  of  this  lens  to 
be  such  that  the  red  rays  in  the  pencil  PQ  would,  after 
refraction  in  both  lenses,  meet  the  axis  in  F  (the  ray  Qbr 
taking  the  direction  AF);  then  the  dispersive  power  of 
this  kind  of  glass  exceeding  that  of  the  other  kind,  the 
violet  rays  in  the  refracted  pencil  will  tend  farther  away 
fVom  the  axis  than  the  red  rays  do,  and  thus  will  tenS 
towards  the  latter ;  the  ray  Qcr,  for  example,  taking  the 
direction  cF.  It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  tnat  the  cur\a- 
tures  of  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses  may  be  such  that,  in 
each  incident  pencil,  the  red  and  violet  raj's  (the  extreme 
rays  of  the  spectrum)  shall  after  refraction  unite  at  the 
place  of  the  image ;  and  thus  the  fringe  due  to  these  two 
colours  may  be  destroyed. 

If  the  two  kinds  of  glass  dispensed  the  different  colour- 
making  rays  in  the  same  proportions,  their  contrary  refrac- 
tions would  cause  all  the  colours  to  be  united  on  the  image 
formed  at  F :  no  two  kinds  of  ^lass  have  however  been  as 
yet  discovered  which  possess  this  property ;  and  therefore 
the  red  and  violet  images  only  are  united :  fortunately  in 
uniting  the  extreme  rays  of  tne  spectrum,  the  others  are 
brought  so  near  together,  that  for  ordinary  purposes  the 
image  is  as  free  from  colour  as  can  be  desired. 

From  the  description  just  given  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  pla.*e  F,  of  an  image  in  which  the  dispersion  of  the 
red  and  violet  rays  is  corrected,  may  be  determined  on  ob- 
taining, from  the  common  theorems  of  optics,  algebraic 
exprci^ons  for  the  focal  lengths  of  the  compound  tens  for 
each  of  those  kinds  of  light,  and  making  the  expressions 
equal  to  one  another.  Thus,  supposing  R  and  S  to  be  the 
radii  of  the  cune  surfaces  of  a  doid>le  convex  lens  of 
cro  vn  glass,  and  /i  the  index  of  refraction  for  lisrht  of  one 
kind  (red,  for  example") ;  supposing  asrain  that  the  rays  in 
the  pencils  of  incident  light  are  parallel  to  one  another  and 
pas4  throusrh  the  lens  ver)'  near  the  axis  ;  then,  by  a  fun- 
damental theorem  in  optics  wc  have,  F  being  the  distance 


from  the  fipcuf  to  the  lent,  which  U  morcorcr  « 

thickness, 

'^■"K-hSi.-l  • 
but  since,  in  the  present  case,  the  lent  may  be  mij 

to  be  isosceles  (R=S),  we  have    F  =r j— . 

In  like  manner  the  focal  length  F',  of  a  double  tr 

lens  of  flint  glass,  K'  being  the  radius  of  each  m 

and  It'  the  index  of  refraction  for  red  rays,  is  ru 

\V 
— .-r — 5 — rr^  the  rays  being  incident  near  the  axis. 

Hence,  by  a  fundamental  theorem  in  optics, 

/-I       M-1  •  /-I  '•  2^-l)-2tH'i|.-l  -K|i 
and  this  last  term  is  the  focal  length  of  the  com 

lens  for  red  raj's.    Its  reciprocal   is  equal  to  — s 

2(tt'-l) 

— yr, — ,  which,  in  the  algebraic  sense,  is  the  sum 

reciprocals  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the  separate  leu 

On  writing  /i+^fi*  and  /i*^^/*'  in  place  of  m  aiw 
the  last  expression,  we  have  for  the  reciprocalof  tb 
length  of  the  compound  lens  for  violet  rayt. 


R 


\V 


In  an  achromatic  telescope  the  focal   lensftht 
compound  lens  for  red  and  violet  rays  are  to  l>e  eq 
one  another ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  condition  i 

fulfilled  when  "jT  ""TT/  =  0-     From  this  equation w 

R  :  R'::^/A  :  V  •  then,  dividing  the  antecedent! 
and  the  consequents  by  /I'—l,  we  ha\e  [Dispkas: 
ratio  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the  two  Iciiacs  equal  t« 
the  dispersive  po .vers  of  the  two  kinds  of  glass;  and 
the  focal  length  of  the  compound  lens  being  ■ 
pleasure,  those  of  the  sepaiate  lenses,  consequ 
radii  of  their  surfaces,  may  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  spherical  aberration,  th< 
glasses  of  achromatic  teIesco|)es  frequently  coniwt  « 
lenses,  of  which  the  first  and  third  are  of  the  kind 
double  convex,  and  are  formed  of  crown  glass,  i 
second  is  double  concave,  and  made  of  flint  glaai. 
case,  since  the  index  of  refraction  is  the  same  forth 
lens  as  for  the  first,  if  the  radius  of  each  surface  oi 
lens  be  R",the  reciprocal  of  the  piincipal  focal  1« 
the  separate  lenses  for  red  rays  will  be 

2^M-I) 


R 


2(/~l)  2(M-1^ 

j^f      ,  and      ^f,     ; 


these  being  added  together,  their  sum  will  be  th 
procal  of  the  focal  length  of  the  compound  lens  f 
Kind  of  light.  On  substituting  in  the  above  termsi 
for  ^,  and  u'-\-ffi'  for  /i',  in  order  to  obtain  the  reciprt 
the  focal  lengtti  lor  violet  rays,  we  shall  have,  wk 
chromatic  aberration  is  corrected, 

R  "   R>"*'R^'  =  ^»  ^'^\,Tl^R^'j=?7 

V 

But  -z—  is  known  from  tables  of  the  refractive  indi< 
ill 

different  kinds  of  glass :  therefore  if  any  convenit 
lation  between  the  radii  of  two  of  the  lensi>s  be  a** 
the  values  of  all  the  radii,  and  consequently  tlk 
lensrtlis  of  the  several  lenses,  may  be  found. 

The  investigation  of  formulae  for  the  correi*tion 
spherical  aberration  is  a  process  of  some  Ubour. 
scarcely  a  fit  subject  except  for  a  mathematical  i»« 
is  treated  with  great  perspicuity  in  Robis<.n*s 
chanical  Philosophy,*  vol.  iii.,  from  which  the  »ul 
theorem  is  borrowed,  the  notation  only  being  chant 
that  which  has  been  adopted  above  ;  and  also  in  1 
tides  Lens  and  Speculum.  If  a  compound  objec 
consists  of  one  double  convex  icns  of  crown  glass 
double  concave  lens  of  flint  srlass,  and  a  ray  of  hgfat 
cident  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  former  in  a 
tion  parallel  to  the  axis,  at  a  distance  (h>m  thence. 
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ised  by  e ;  the  distance  from  the  lens,  of  the  point 
the  ray  after  refraction  will  meet  the  axis,  is 
\-(f)y  where  /  is  the  focus  for  parallel  rays  in- 
lear  the  axis,  and  may  be  found  as  above,  and 
)  is  the  aberration.  Here,  ncglectini^  the  thick- 
he  lenses  and  the  interval  between  them, 

andn--i^. 
anan  -  .^^^g, 


>  being  the  radii  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  convex 


P.RV  ]   2  • 
is  the  principal  focus  of  the  convex  lens,  and 

/q-o>;  (R'  dtid  S'  being  the  radii  of  the  surfaces 

ncave  lens.) 

^ident  tb.at,  in  order  to  correct  the  spherical  aber- 
e  values  of  the  radii  of  the  surfaces  must  be  de- 
from  the  equation  ^4-g'  =  0.  This  equation  is 
indeterminate,  because  it  contains  several  un- 
aantities;  but  it  may  be  made  subject  to  certain 
IS  by  which  there  will  remain  only  one :  for  ex- 
le  different  radii  of  the  lenses  mav  be  made  to 
r  given  relation  to  one  another,  so  that  the  values 
terms  of  any  one,  may  be  substituted  for  them. 
lues  of  q  and  q'  the  terms  represented  by  n  and  //' 
ctively  equal  to  half  the  radii  of  equivalent  isos- 
568 ;  and  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  investigation 
ag  the  chromatic  aberration,  that  these  are  to  one 

BLs  ^/*  to  til' ;  consequently  w'=  n  —-,  and  there- 

wn  in  terms  of  w.    If  again  it  be  supposed 

..  mX  that  the  nearest  surfaces  of  the  convex  and 

lave  equal  curvatures,  the  value  of  R  may 

i  J        the  equation  q-\-q'=Oy  in  terms  of  w,  by  a 

e  eouiiticn. 

hn  Herschel,  in  a  paper  on  the  aberration  of  com- 
s  and  object-glasses  {Phil.  Trans. ^  1821),  has 
rai  ted  formulae  for  the  values  of  the  chromatic 
u«l  abeiTations  ;  and  M.  Littrow,  of  Vienna, 
iut  with  Euler's  formula  for  spherical  aberration 
ca,  torn,  iii.,  17G9),  and  introducing  in  it  the 
'  the  focal  lengths  of  two  lenses  so  that  the  former 
m  may  be  corrected,  has  obtained  two  equations 
Ich  the  radii  of  the  four  surfaces  may  be  deter- 
y  such  conditions  as  may  be  thought  convenient. 
$  of  the  Astnm.  Soc,  vol.  iii.,  part  2.)  In  solving 
lem  relating  to  the  determination  of  the  four  radii, 
r  Littrow  uses  a  method  which  possesses  some 
for  computation,  and  on  that  account  it  has  been 
in  the  following  process. 

idii  of  the  surfaces  of  the  first  lens  may  be  deter- 
ri  the  supposition  that  the  whole  refraction  of  light 
ig  through  the  lens  is  a  minimum ;  that  is,  that 
lent  and  emergent  rays  make  equal  angles  with 
ices,  or  with  those  radii.  Thus  let  a  ray  PQ  be 
on  the  first  surface  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
of  the  lens,  and  infinitely  near  it;  and  RQT  being 


,  R  a       ^,^^ 

and  ■«-  a+a-   -  (=T'QF)  is  the  angle  of  incidence  on  the 

second  surface  :  and,  by  optics,  1  is  to  fc  as  this  last  angle 

a  u\i 
IS  to  -g-  +  a(;i  — 1),  the  angle  of  refraction  (=T'QF')  at 

the   second   surface.     But  by   hypothesis,   this   angle   is 

R     2-ii 
to  be  equal  to  a  ;  therefore  -^-  = .     Again,  by  optics 

RS  1 

yj,^  •  ~"i  is  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens ;  and 

supposing  this  to  be   equal   to  unity,  we   obtain  -^= 

R-u+l  2— u 

:  equating  tliis  last  term  with above,  we  get 


R  = 


;x-l 

2Cfi-l) 


;  whence  S  = 


2(/i-l) 


Therefore  the  two 


18  (=rR)  produced,  of  that  surface  let  the  an:  le 
incidence  be  represented  by  a ;  then /i  :  l',la  :  - 

,  the  angle  of  refraction  at  that  surface).  But  if 
e  the  radius  C=S)  produced,  of  the  second  surface  ; 
the  triangle  R'QR,  neglecting  the  thickness  of  the 

R 
substituting  arcs  foilheir  §ines,  S  J  R  :  ■  a  :  -g-a; 


/i  2-;*   • 

radii  are  found  on  the  supposition  that  the  focal  distance 
of  the  lens  is  unity. 

Now  PQT  being  the  angle  of  incidence  as  above,  and 
QF  the  direction  of  the  ray  alter  one  refraction,  we  have 

.     «^*,       sin.  PQT  ,  , 

by  optics,  sm.  RQF  = ;    and  by  trigonometry, 

in  the  triangle  RQF, 

,,  sin.  RQF        ,  ^,^      „  /sin.  RQF 

also,  respresenting  the  thickness  MN  of  the  lens  by  /, 

sin.  RQF 


R'F 


=  Rf^ 
\sin. 


P'QF 


+  1)  +S-/. 


Then,  by  trigonometry,  in  the  triangle  R'QF, 

SF+S-/ 
we  get  — -^ sin.  P'QF  =  sin.  T'QF ; 

consequently  by  optics,  ^ fi  sin.  P'QF  =  sin.  T'QF 

or  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  at  the  second  surface. 
Now  T'QF'-T'QF-f  P'QF  =  QF'M,  or  the  angle  which 
the  second  refracted  ray  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  lens: 
but  by  trigonometry,  in  the  triangle  R'QF',  we  have 

r.^,    ^sin.  T'QF        ,  ,,^.     ^/sin.  T'QF     , 

R'F'=S  -: — ,j^  ;  whence  NF'=S    -^— wtSt,  -1). 
sm.  P'QF  '  Vsm.  P'QF       ' 

Suppose  next   a  double  concave  lens,   the   centres  of 

whose  surfaces  are  at  R"  and  R'",  and  whose  radii  are  R 

and  S',  to  be  applied  to  tlio  convex  lens  on  the  side  N : 

then,  neglecting  the  thickness  of  the  concave  lens  and  the 

disliince  between  the  two,  and  supposing  QF",  QF'"  to  he 

the  directions  of  the  lay  of  light  alter  the  third  and  fouith 

lelVactions  respectively,  we  have  in  the  triangle  R"QF',  by 

trigonometry, 

R'4-S'F' 

"j^,       sin.  P'QF  =  sin.  T"QF', 

or  the  sine  of  incidence  on  the  first  surface  of  the  second 
lens ;  and  by  optics, 

R'+S'F' 

^rr  sin.  P'QF'  =  sin.  T"QF". 

K'/i 

But  P'QF'  -  (T"QF'  -  T"QF")  =  P'QF';  and  in  the  tri- 
angle R"QF",  by  trigonometry,  wt  have 

^  ^     ""  ^  sin.  P'QF"  ' 

.      ^   /8in.T"QF" 
wherefore  NF"  =  R'  I  ^iJ^^iTopv?  *  ^)  J   ^"  considering 

NR'"  to  be  equal  to  S',  R"'F"  will  be  equal  to  NF"-S'. 

Again,  in  the  triangle  R"'QF",  we  have  by  trigonometry, 

NF"-S' 
sin.  R"'QF"=  — g7 —  sin.  QF"N 

for  the  sine  of  incidence  on  the  fourth  surface ;  therefore, 
by  optics, 

N^"— S' 

--^,—  /i'  sin.  QF"N  =  sin.  R'"QF"', 

the  sine  of  refiaction  at  the  fourth  surface  :  then 
(JF'N -a'"Ql' " - T"'QF')  =  P'QF"',  or  ^ QF"'N ; 


T  E  I. 


leo 
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and  by  tiijjonometry,  in  the  triangle  QF'"R'",  we  have 


R-F"  =  S'-"^-^^ 


S' 


sin.  Qb''"N 
sin.  H'"QF 


"'OF'" 
^~,  andNF'"  = 


\  sin.  QF'"N   ■*■';• 


sin.  QF 

the  focal  distance  of  the  comnound  lens. 

These  values  bein^  reduci'd  to  what  they  become  when 
the  iniident  ray  PQ  is  infinitely  near  the  axis  of  the 
lense-i;  that  is,  when  the  angles  are  substituted  for  their 
sines,  there  may  be  obtained 

H       ^-1        S  A^S 


R' 


NF" 


MF  "    II 

R^ 
=  NF'"'  "*■ 


NF' 


-1 


and 


SV 


NF 


li  -  NF"  "*"  M  "^' 


(^ 


7*  /* 

By  means  of  these  equations,  eliminating  the  quantities 
MF,  NF',  and  NF",  and  neglecting  powers  of  /  above  the 

first,  there  may  be  obtained  a  value  of  ^sTUTTr  *    ^^^^  diflTe- 

rentiatinp  this  value  with  respect  to  n,  ^',  and  NF'",  and 
making  the  resulting  value  of  the  differential  of  NF'" 
equal  to  zero  (which  is  a  condition  necessary  in  order  that 
the  chromatic  dispersion  may  be  corrected  for  rays  near 

1        1      .      . 
the  axis),  there  may  be  obtained  a  value  of  |t>  +  g^.  Agam 

2(ii— 1)  2(u— 1) 

on  substituting  -— for  R,  and  —^ —  for  S,  as  above 

found,  there  will  result 

NFS  =  ^  -  TTI  n +!(».  + DM  ^. +lM'.  and 

11  1  <U 

Now  the  value  of  NF'"  may  be  directly  computed  from 
the  formulae  first  investigated ;  afterwards  assuming  dif- 
ferent values  of  R',  and  substituting  them  in  the  last 
equation,  let  the  corresponding  values  of  S'  be  found. 
With  these  values  of  S'  find   corresponding  values  of 

-  '   .^^,,^  "*"  0  '  ^^^^  ^^»  ^^  NF"',  and  proceeding 

Rccordinsj  to  the  usual  methods  of  trial  and  error,  there 
will  at  length  be  found  a  value  of  NF'"  agreeing  with 
that  which  was  computed  by  the  direct  process :  the  four 
ladii  will  then,  consequently,  be  determined. 

Investic^atioas  relating  to  the  dispersion  of  light,  and 
niles  for  computinc:  the  r;idii  of  curvature  for  achromatic 
ol)ject-glasHt»s,  will  also  be  found  in  an  essay  by  Mr.  P. 
Barlow  of  Woolwich,  printed  in  the  *  Philosopfiical  Trans- 
actions' for  1827. 

Though  on  thus  uniting  the  red  and  violet  light  by 
lenses  of  crown  and  flint  glass  the  chromatic  dispersion 
is  in  a  great  measure  corrected,  yet  when  the  imajje  is 
examined,  it  is  found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  green-coloured 
fringe.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  flint  glass  of  sufficient 
purit)  is  also  a  serious  impediment  to  the  perfetrtion  of 
achromatic  lenses  for  telescopes ;  and  thoucfh  great  re- 
wards have  been  oifered  for  glass  which  shall  be  free 
from  defects,  the  exertions  of  artists  have  hitherto  been 
almoi-t  without  success.  Occasionally  however  flint  glass 
is  obtained  nearly  homogeneous,  and  the  opticians  of 
Germany  appear,  in  this  respect,  to  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate than  tnose  of  England. 

The  late  Dr.  Ritchie  obtained  a  disc  of  flint  ulass  which 
was,  by  Mr.  Dollond,  formed  into  an  object-glass  nearly 
7^  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  applied  to  a  telescope  12 
feet  lonir,  and  bore  a  magnifying  power  equal  to  700  times: 
it  is  said  to  have  had  scarcely  any  spherical  aberration, 
and  to  have  been  very  free  from  colour.     {Mem.  Astr. 

»Swr.,  law.) 

In  the  *  Transactions'  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
1701,  there  is  given  an  account  of  some  experiments  made 
by  Dr.  Blair,  from  wliich  he  was  led  to  the  discover)*  of  a 
fluid  medium,  whirh,  being  a])plied  between  lenses  of 
cro.vn  glass,  renders  the  compound  lens  completely  achro- 
matic. By  adding  liquid  muriatic  acid  to  chloride  of 
antimony,  or  sal  ammoniac  to  chloride  of  mercury,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaininj;  a  spectrum  in  which  the  coloured 
rays  in  each  pencil  followed  the  same  law  of  dispecsion  as 
takut  place  la  crown  glaw.    Therefore,  confining  a  «mall 


quantity  of  either  of  these  liauids  between  th«  ci 
surfaces  of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  or  betwt**?n  \h 
a  piano  and  a  convex  meniscus  lena,  of  crown  irlai 
Bmir  obtained  an  object-glass  in  which  the  cliro 
aberration  was  entirely  destroyed ;  and  he  ii  ftaid  tc 
thus  constnicted  one  of  9  inches  focal  len^h,  and  as 
as  3  inches  in  diameter  or  aperture.  Oliject-ela^ 
made  were  for  some  years  on  sale  in  London  ;  \r,\X 
from  the  crystallization  of  the  fluidn,  or  the  nee 
of  the  artists  in  compoundins:  tliem,  the  tele>icope»  w 
imperfect,  and  gradually  fell  into  dismie. 

Dr.  (Sir  David)  Brewster,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  Nei 
losophical  Instruments,'  recommends  the  eniployoH 
sulpnuric  acid  and  oil  of  cassia  for  the  comixMiu 
fluid  lenses,  by  which  the  secondary  spectrum 
destroyed ;  the  acid  being,  of  all  known  substanua 
which  exerts  the  greatest,  and  the  oil  that  which  i 
the  least  action  on  the  green  coloured  rays.  Tlie  c 
tion  of  the  chromatic  dispersion  by  means  of  fluiii 
also  recently  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Barlow,  who.  in 
bination  with  a  convex  lens  of  crown  irlass,  used  a  co 
lens,  consisting  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  between  t\%o  g 
(like  that  of  a  watch  ,  of  each  of  which  the  two  faces 
of  equal  curv^ature  :  this  fluid  has  nearly  the  same  r 
tive  mdex  as  flint  glass,  and  its  dispersiveirowcr  u 
than  double  that  of  the  latter  material.  The  crown 
lens  and  the  fluid  lens,  instead  of  being  cIo>e  tog 
were  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  an 
by  which  dbposition  an  increased  magnifying  power 
have  been  ootained  without  increasing  the  length  < 
telescope.  Probably  from  imperfections  in  the  i 
the  glasses,  the  images  of  objects  were  found  to  i 
well  defined ;  and  the  construction,  in  conAeqaenc 
not  been  adopted. 

The  ima^e  formed  by  the  great  speculum  of  a  r 
telescope  is  free  from  the  inconveniences  attemui 
chromatic  aberration  of  light ;  for  the  anirles  of  ii 
being  equal  to  that  of  reflection,  in  any  pencil  c 
from  a  point  in  an  object,  all  the  rays  will  conre 
one  point  at  the  place  where  the  imau:e  is  formed, 
surface  of  the  speculum  were  that  which  is  formed 
revolution  of  a  parabola  about  its  axis,  then  all  thei 
any  pencil  proceeding  from  a  ver}'  remote  object, 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  being  incident  on  the  spc 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis,  would,  by  the  nal 
the   parabola,  converge   accurately  in   the  fociis  • 
curve ;  and  on  this  account,  an  effort  is  always  m 
give  to  the  reflecting  surface  of  the  speculum  a  r 
loidal  figure.    The  advantage  does  not  however  ho!< 
with  the  pencils  which  fall  on  the  mirror  in  din 
oblique  to  the  axis;  and  therefore  that  fiirnre  \%  \ 
importance,  when  the  telescope  is  to  be  used  for  vi 
terrestrial  objects,  than  when  it  is  to  be  employed  for 
nomical  purposes ;  for  then,  on  account  of  ttie  ifre 
tance  of  the  objects,  the  several  pencils  of  li?ht  fall 
mirror  with  a  very  small  obliquity  to  it.>  axi.<. 

The  telescope  invented  by  Galileo  consisted  of  oti 
vex  lens  AB,  and  of  a  concave  lens  (.'I)  ;  the  distan 
tween  them  being  equal  to  the  difference  betwet 
focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses.     In  this  instrument, 


object  OP  were  so  remote  that  the  rays  in  each  pe 
light  might  be  considered  as  parallel  to  one  another 
would  be  formed  at  its  principal  focus  an  inverted 
op.  of  that  object  bv  the  union  of  the  rays  in  each 
in  one  point ;  then  the  concave  lens  beinsr  placed  bt' 
AB  ancl  that  image,  in  such  a  situation  that  its  pn 
focus  may  coincide  with  the  place  of  that  imajri',  th 
in  each  pencil  will,  by  the  refracting  power  of  the  i« 
made  to  emerge  pamllel  to  one  another;   and  i 
case,  by  the  optical  properties  of  the  eye,  distinct 
is  obtained. 

The  line  OXo  is  the  axis  of  the  pencil  of  liirht  fro 
and,  as  this  parses  throuirh  the  centre  X  of  the  ler 
without  redaction,  the  anirle  ZXo  is  eoual  io  ha. 
angle  under  which  OP  would  be  obser/ea  by  an  ey« 
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10  telesco^  is  interposed,  while  (mn  parallel  to  Yo 
he  direction  of  a  ray  in  that  axis  after  refraction  in 
io  is  half  the  angle  under  which  OP  is  seen  in  the 
pe  :  the  ratio  between  these  angles  is  therefore  tlie 
e  of  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope ;  and 
le  angles  are  to  one  another  as  YZ  is  to  X2f,  nearly, 

XZ 

«rs  that  Yy  nearly  expresses  the  magnifying  power. 

is  the  construction  of  what  is  called  an  opera  glass; 
i  Galilean  telescope  is  now  used  chiefly  for  viewing 
within  a  theatre,  or  an  apartment,  since  if  consider- 
agnifying  power  were  given  to  it  the  extent  of  the 
view  would  be  very  small. 

iple  telescope  may  also  be  constructed  by  means  of 
nvex  lenses,  which  aie  placed  at  a  distance  from 
)ther  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  focal  lengths.  For 
ige  being  formed  at  the  focus  Z,  of  the  lens  AB, 
s  nearest  to  the  object,  as  in  the  Galilean  telescope. 


nsr  supposed  to  be  a  plane  sui-face,  the  light  also 
upposed  to  be  homogeneous ;  the  rays  of  each 
after  crossing  at  the  focus  and  proceedino^  from 
in  a  divergent  state,  on  being  allowed  to  fall  upon 
ace  of  the  second  lens  CD,  may  be  refracted  in  the 

>  as  to  pass  out  from  thence  in  parallel  directions ; 
sequently  distinct  vision  of  the  object  ma}^  be  ob- 
>v  an  eye  situated  so  as  to  receive  the  pencils. 
rbe  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  a  pencil  of  light 

from  O,  one  extremity  of  the  object  OP,  which  is 
id  to  be  so  remote  that  all  the  rays  in  each  pencil 
:  considered  as  parallel  to  one  another ;  then  the 
ZXo  is  half  the  angle  under  which  the  object  OP 
be  seen  by  an  c\e  at  X  without  a  telescope,  while 
s  of  that  pencil  entering  the  eye  at  E  in  tne  direc- 
J,  which  is  parallel  to  oY,  the  angle  ZYo  is  half 
^le  under  which  the  same  object  is  seen  when 
through  the  telescope.     Now  these  angles  are  to 

jther  nearly  as  ZY  to  ZX ;  therefore  yy  will  ex- 

?arly  the  maernifying  power  of  the  instrument.  As 
oils  of  light  froni  O  and  P  cross  the  axis  of  the  eve 
fore  they  are  united  on  the  retina,  the  image  of  the 
3P  is  formed  in  the  eye  in  a  position  contrary  to 
ich  is  formed  when  the  object  is  viewed  witnout 
scope ;  therefore,  on  looking  through  the  latter,  the 
3P  appears  to  be  inverted. 

he  image  formed  at  op,  instead  of  being  a  plane,  is 
3n  a  portion  of  a  spherical  surface  whose  centre  is 
ind.  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  that  the  lays  in 
»ncil  may  after  refraction  in  CD  be  parallel  to'  one 
•,  they  ought  to  diverge  from  a  point  nearly  in  the 
of  a  sphere  whose  contjc  is  at  Y,  the  two  spherical 
5  being  in  contact  at  Z  :  consequently  when  the 
e  between  the  lenses  is  such  that  the  ciossing  of 
9  in  a  pencil  parallel  to  the  axis  takes  place  exactly 
le  crossing  z  in  one  of  the  oblique  pencils  will  be 
rtain  distance  from  the  point  z\  at  v»hich  it  onght 

>  permit  the  lays  in  it  to  go  out  of  CD  parallel  to 
)tner ;  the  rays  of  the  pencils  which  proceed  from 
rgin  of  the  object  will  not  then  emerge  parallel  to 
other,  and  consequently  that  margin  will  not  be 
iJy  seen.  Moreover  from  the  unequal  refrangibility 
lilFerent  kinds  of  light,  th«  lays  in  each  pencil  will 
omposed  in  passing  through  the  lens  CD,  so  that 
the  chromatic  aberration  were  perfectly  corrected 
image  at  po,  it  would  exist  in  the  image  which  is 
in  the  eye  by  the  rays  emerging  from  CD. 
spherical  aberration  can  only  be  diminished  by 
hmg  the  inclination  at  which  the  rays  in  the  mar- 
encils  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  lens  after  having 

at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass ;  that  is,  by  using 
if  less  convexity  or  of  greater  focal  length ;  adding 
eye-glass  in  order  finally  to  render  the  rays  in 
riicil  parallel  to  one  another.  Thus,  if  it  be  required 
crve  tne  same  magnifying  power  and  Held  of  view 
P.  C.    No.  1508. 


as  might  be  obtained  with  any  single  eye-glass ;  let,  as 
before,  X  be  the  place  of  the  object-glass,  op  the  image 
formed  by  it,  and  let  CD  be  the  place  of  the  single  eye- 
glass :  then  draw  a  line  oQ  so  as  to  bisect  the  angle  DoY 


X 


y  ^ 


which  may  be  considered  as  the  whole  refraction  pitH 
duced  by  the  lens  CD :  let  G,  on  the  right  or  left  of  op,  be 
the  assumed  place  of  what  is  called  tlie  field-glass,  and 
draw  GH  perpendicular  to  XY,  thu  axis  of  the  telescope, 
meeting  aD  m  H ;  also  through  II  draw  MHK  parallel  to 
oQ,  cutting  Go,  or  Go  produced,  in  M  :  again  draw  MN 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  MR  paral- 
lel to  oY ;  also  draw  RS  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  lastly, 
diaw  GU  parallel  to  oQ  to  meet  \o  in  U,  and  UV  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis.  Then,  from  the  principles  of 
optics,  if  a  lens  be  placed  at  G,  having  its  focal  length 
equal  to  GY,  and  another  at  R,  whose  focal  length  is  RN  ; 
the  ray  XoH  will  by  refraction  in  the  first  lens  take  the 
direction  HS,  and  bv  refi-action  in  the  second  lens  it  will 
take  the  direction  ST  parallel  to  oY  or  DE :  thus  the  present 
visual  angle  STR  will  be  equal  to  DEY,  which  was  ob- 
tained with  the  single  eye-glass. 

ThM  is  called  the  Huygenian  eye-piece,  and  it  is  that 
which  is  generally  used  lor  astronomical  telescopes :  the 
object  seen  through  it  is  inverted,  as  in  the  last-mentioned 
telescope. 

If  the  places  G  and  R  of  the  two  eye-glasses  are  given 
(GH  being  very  near  op ;  its  focal  length  being  also 
Known),  and  it  be  required  to  find  the  focal  length  of  RS 
so  that  the  red  and  violet  rays  in  each  pencil  may  emerge 
fi-om  it  parallel  to  one  another,  that  length  might  be  de- 
termined in  the  following  manner.  In  a  pencil  of  rays 
crossing  each  other  at  H,  let  Km  be  the  direction  of  a 
mean  ray,  and  Hr,  Hr  those  of  a  red  and  a  violet  ray ; 
these  last  will  make  with  one  another  an  angle  equal  to 


about  ^  of  the  angle  DHm,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
known.  Now,  by  optical  piinciples,  if  these  rays  are  to 
emerge  from  RS  in  directions  parallel  to  one  another,  the 
focal  lengths  of  the  lens  for  red  and  violet  lays,  viz.  RF 
and  lymiist  be  to  one  another  as  28  to  27,  and  the  foci  F 
and  /  must  be  in  places  determined  by  perpendiculars 
drawn  to  the  axis  from  points  W  and  tr,  in  which  the  line 
RW  supposed  to  be  drawn  pai-allel  to  rr'  or  tf',  meets  Hr 
and  Hf ;  that  is,  by  finding  the  position  of  a  line  to  he 
drawn  from  R  to  cut  the  given  lines  Hr,  Ht',  so  tha'  RW 
may  be  to  Rtr  as  28  to  27.  For  this  purpose,  having 
drawn  the  straight  line  HR,  the  angles  RHW,  WHfr  will 
be  known;  let  them  be  represented  hy  a  and  b;  also  let 
the  angle  HRW  be  represented  by  0:  then  by  tiigono- 
mctry  we  shall  have,  after  a  few  reductions,  27  cotan.  a  — 
28  cotan.  ^  =  cotan.  9. 

In  Older  to  alioi-d  a  view  of  objects  in  the  same  position 
as  they  appear  to  have  when  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  a 
telescope  may  be  formed  with  three  lenses  besides  the 
object-glass.  In  the  construction  of  this  instrument,  if 
attention  is  paid  only  to  the  rays  which  suffer  a  mean  re- 
fraction, the  first  eye-glass,  or  that  which  is  nearest  to  the 
object-end  of  the  telescope,  may  be  placed  between  the 
image  foimed  by  the  object  lens  and  the  eye,  witn  the  foci 
of  the  two  lenses  in  coincidence  ;  by  this  means  the  rays 
in  each  pencil  will  emerge  from  the  fii^t  eye-glass  in 
directions  parallel  to  one  another,  those  of  the  pencils 
which  are  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope  ciossing 
each  other  at  some  point  in  the  latter  axis.  A  second 
eye-glass  is  then  placed  at  any  convenient  distance  fiom 
the  former,  beyond  the  place  where  the  obliaue  pencils 
cross  each  other;  and  by  this  lens  a  secona  image  19 
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formed  in  a  pasition  continty  to  that  which  is  formed  by 
the  object  lcn».  lastly,  the  third  leiw  beini?:  placed  be- 
tween tills  ima&:e  ana  the  eye  at  a  distance  from  the 
IbrintT  oc^ual  to  its  focal  length,  the  mj-s  in  the  several 
pencils  ^vIll  cnionrc  pnrallcl  to  one  another,  and  an  erect 
iinairo  of  the  obj«*ct  will  thus  be  formed  in  the  eye. 

The  ratio  between  the  ancles  under  which  an  object 
would  be  seen  l»y  the  naked  eye,  and  that  by  which  it  is 
seen  in  the  telescope,  is  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  the 
focal  Icnirths  of  the  »*everal  lenses :  thns,  if  F  be  the  focal 
icnirlh  of  the  object-lens,  /',/",/*'"  those  of  the  eye- 
leiisc:*,  reckoned  in  order  towards  the  eye,  the  expreiision 

•ff-p-,,  will  denote  the  mas^nifymg  power. 

Ihit  both  the  spherical  aberration  and  the  chromatic 
dispersion  in  such  a  telescope  are  ver>'  considerable ;  and 
before  the  invention  of  the  achromatic  object -cflass,  Mr. 
Dollond  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  former  by  an  eye- 
tube  consistinjr  of  five  lenses  disposed  so  as  to  divide  the 
i)enilins:s  of  the  pencils  nearly  equally  between  them. 
Such  telescopes  are  not  now  used  ;  and'  Mr.  Dollond  suc- 
ceeded at  lenirth  in  conbtnictinsf  telescopes  with  four  eye- 
jrlasses.  from  which  both  distortion  and  colour  are  re- 
moved as  much  perhaps  as  a  removal  is  possible. 

Tills  is  accomplislied  by  plaeinc:  the  ftrst  eye-i^lass  be- 
yond the  imajre  formed  by  the  object -jjlass,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it  less  than  the  focal  len^^h  of  that  eye-glass ; 
by  this  disi)osition  the  rays  of  mean  refrangibility  in  each 
pencil  winch  diverges  from  the  image  are  not,  alHer  re- 
fraction, paitdlel  to  one  another,  but  go  on  with  diminished 
divergency.  A  little  way  beyond  the  place  where  the 
axes  of  the  oblique  pencils  cross  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
there  is  placed  the  second  eye-glass,  which  is  of  such 
focal  length  that  the  mean  refrangible  rays  in  each  pencil, 
after  passing  through  it,  meet  in  a  point,  and  thus  a  second 
image  of  the  object  is  fonned  near  the  eye :  the  use  of 
these  two  lenses,  therefore,  is  to  cause  the  second  image  to 
be  formed  by  a  gradual  convergence  of  the  rays  in  each 
pencil.  But*  the  several  pencils  of  rays  are  intercepted  by 
the  third  eye-glass  (commonly  called  the  field-glass\  and 
the  second  image  is  thereby  formed  rather  nearer  to  the 
first  than  it  would  be  without  such  field-lens :  from  this 
image  the  ravs  in  each  pencil  diverge,  and  by  the  refrac- 
tivtt  i)owt»r  oi*  the  fourth  eve-glass  they  are  made  to  enter 
the  eye  in  parallel  directfons :  thus  distinct  vision  of  the 
external  object  is  obtained.  The  field-glass  might  have 
been  ])lai-ed  between  the  eye  and  the  second  image, 
a-*  in  tlic  Huygenian  eye-piece  before  described ;  but  the 
aberration  ari<ng  from  the  spherical  form  of  the  glasses  is 
a  little  le>s  by  the  const  met  ion  just  mentioned. 

Now.  in  each  pencil,  the  red  and  violet  ra)-s  which  had 
been  united  at  the  image  fonned  by  the  object-glass,  and 
which  there  crossed  each  other,  go  on  from  thence  di- 
verging from  each  other  till,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
axis  of  the  telescope,  they  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the 
second  eye-glass:  after  pasi^ing  through  this  lens,  the 
violet  ray,  which  is  always  more  refracted  than  the  red 
ray,  gradually  converges  towards  the  latter,  and  at  lengtli 
meets  it  in  some  place  short  of  that  at  which  the  rays  of 
mean  refraction  unite  to  form  the  second  image.  The 
practice  is  to  f\x  the  third  or  field-glass  exactly  or  nearly 
at  the  place  where  the  red  and  violet  rap  so  unite  in  all 
the  pencils :  for  the  different  coloured  rays  crossing  each 
other  in  that  place,  they  are  finally,  by  the'relVactive  power 
of  the  fourth  eye-gla«w,  made  to  enter  the  eye  in  parallel 
direction'*,  and  thus  afford  a  view  of  the  object  nearly  or 
wholly  free  from  colour. 

In  ibrminc:  the  eye-glasses  of  telescopes  it  may  be  ob- 
sen-ed  that  they  nhould  be  such  as  will  allow  the  incident 
and  emereent  pencils  of  rays  to  be  nearly  equally  inclined 
to  their  surfaces :  on  this  account  the  fiiit  and  fourth  eve- 
glasses  are  of  the  plano-convex  form  :  the  flat  side  of  that 
which  is  neare.st  to  the  object -glass  being  towards  the 
latter,  and  that  of  the  other  towards  the  eye. 

It  has  been  said  above  that,  in  reflecting  telescopes,  a 
speculum  at  one  extremity  of  the  tube  ser>'es  the  purpose 
of  the  object-glass  in  refracting  telescopes  by  forming  an 
image  at  its  focus :  and  the  manner  in  wnicli.  In  the  former 
instruments,  the  image  is  transmitted  to  the  eye  remains 
now  to  be  explained. 

Tlie  following  diagram  represents  a  longitudinal  section 
ttiroufh  the  axis  XY  of  the  inatniment,  which  it  auppoied 


to  be  of  the  Gregorian  kind.  AB  i:»  the  tube  wfii  -h  ron- 
tains  the  specula,  and  is  open  at  the  end  ( *B :  anil  at  *W 
extremity  nearest  to  the  eve  of  the  obfcrver  is  a  ti.lv  FF 
containing  two  lensi's.  MN  is  the  anterior  Mirface  r-f  the 
great  speculum,  which  has  a  circular  pcrfoiaiion.  wA.i! 
its  centre :  G  is  a  small  speculum,  concave  like  the  f.irrwf, 
its  surflice  being  either  spherical  or  narabi-lical.  it  ■ 
connected  with  the  side  of  the  tube  An  l)v  the  arm  HK, 
and  is  capable  of  being  moved  in  ttie  <Iirection  of  the  in 
XY  by  means  of  the  rod  PS:  the  hitter  pa«»es  tlirniirhi 
knob  Q,  which  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  tube.  mthI  woiki 
in  the  knob  R,  which  passes  through  an  oblunr  perfi>ri 
in  the  side  of  the  tube,  and  is  attached  to  tlu*  part  k  h 
the  arm  HK.  This  movement  is  given  to  the  >mall  mimr 
in  order  that  its  focus  may  be  made  to  ( ninciile  uitli 
place  of  the  image  fonned  by  the  crreat  si>ei'ulum :  \ 
image  being  at  different  distances  from  the  latter  arrvw 
inir  to  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  oljsener. 

I^t  O  l)e  the  upper  part  of  an  obiect,  and  let  ON  I*  tte 
direction  of  the  rays  in  a  pencil  of  liirlit  diverein?  frdoO; 
the  rays  of  this  pencil  will,  after  being  reflected  at  N.  con- 
verge to  0,  which  will  be  the  hiwer  part  of  the  imaee< 
From  0  the  re\'s  in  the  pencil  diverge,  and  Having  (allfa 
upon  the  small  mirror  at  ?;,  they  are  reflectcfl  from  tht set 
towards  the  eye-piece  EF:    having  passed  throoeh 
orifice  mh^  they  fall  on  the  lens  at  F,  by  which  th«'  ■« 
made  to  unite  at  />,  where  an  image,  /j^',  of  the  obiee 
formed.    From  p  the  ravs  in  the  same  pencil  i 
verge,  and,  filling  on  t(ie  lens  at  K,  they  are  i     ur 
emerge  in  parallel  directions,  so  that  the  eye  is  emii'iediv 
obtain  distinct  vision  of  the  object  in  the  i^ame  pngtini 
.  if  the  latter  were   viewed  by  the  naked  eye.    The  ?*»* 
j  after  being  reflected  at  w,  might  whh  a  due  concaviti 
;  the  smaller  miiror  have  united,  as  at  //.  in  front  ol 
.  great   mirror,   and  the  second  imaire   miirht  Imre  \* 
i  formed  at  ;/f/:   in  tliis  case  the  rays  in  each  pencil, 
crossing  one  another,  would  have  fallen  in  a  di\erE 
!  state  on  the  lens  at  F,  and  then,  by  the  refractive  ptn 
!  of  both  lenses,  they  would  have  entered  the  eye  in  paiiuo 
,  directions  as  lK*forc.    The  positions  of  the  lenses  at  i 
I  F,  and  the  curvatures  of  their  surfaces,  are  derermincv 
cording  to  the  method  of  Huycrens :  and  the  ronstm 
differs  in  no  n^spect  from  that  which  has  been  dL-smbn 
speaking  of  the  eye-pieces  of  dioptric  telesco|K'<. 

The  magnifying  power  of  a  reflecting  teleiicopc  of 

kind  18  expressed  by  the  formula  v."  '  p^ ;  in  which  V: 


the  focal  length  of  the  great  speculum,  Gy  U  the 
of  the  small  speculum  from  the  image  /mj.  Xy  i^  the  fad 
leneth  of  the  second  eye-glass,  and  Gc  is  tlie  focal  1ib&4 
of  the  small  speculum  for  parallel  revs. 

In  the  Cassegrainian  telescoiK*  the  small  mirmr  G  ■ 
made  convex,  and  it  is  placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  nm 
from  the  crreat  speculum  MN  before  the  imace  ol  ■ 
formed  :  the  rays  of  each  pencil  consequently  f«n  it  % 
convenient  state  on  the  small  mirror,  and.  after  r^ectm 
from  thence,  unite  to  fonn  the  imasre  eithcM-  at  ;#%/  ^  ift^f 
refraction  in  the  first  eye-srlass  F.  It  is  o(>\-iou«i  that  thof 
telescoiK's,  with  equal  ma;rnifyinir  power,  ^^ill  he  tboi'-tf 
than  the  Greerorian  telc*scopes  by  more  than  twice  fte 
fcH'al  length  of  the  small  speculum':  aikl  it  may  added  ihiU 
in  some  degree,  the  spherical  aberration  is  correcicd  ky 
thecontraiy  cur\atures  of  the  two  mirrors. 

The  Newtonian  reflecting  telescope^  have  one  concixe 
s]H'culum  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube ;  and.  in  eaili  pcswU 
of  liirht,  the  rays  reflected  from  it  fall  in  a  cvn^err^ 
state  upon  a  small  plane  mirror  placed  ao  as  to  mM<t  •■ 
angle  of  4;V  with  the  axis  XY  of  the  tele«cupe:  ajlrr  tht 
S(*cond  reflection  the  rays  unite  and  form  an  ira^^t*  vfi:.-! 

.  is  viewed  through  a  Huygenian  eye-piece  fixed  lu  the  «4f 
of  the  tube  AB,  opposite  the  plaoe  miiror;  that  is  near  tte 

I  opea  end  of  the  tube. 
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The  great  telescope  constructed  by  Herschel  differs 
rom  the  Newtonian  telescope  only  in  having  no  small 
nirror.  The  surface  of  the  great  speculum,  which  is  4 
eet  in  diameter,  has  a  small  obliquity  to  the  axis  XY,  so 
hat  the  ima£:e  formed  bj^  reflection  from  it  falls  near  the 
ower  side  of  the  tube  at  its  open  end :  at  this  place  there 
I  a  slidini;  apparatus  which  carries  a  tube  containing  the 
^e-glasses.  The  observer  in  viewing,  is  situated  at  the 
ipen  end  of  the  tube,  with  his  back  to  tlie  object,  and  he 
ooks  directly  towards  the  centre  of  the  speculum,  the 
niitude  of  which  is  such  that  the  rays  intercepted  by 
»  head,  in  coming  from  the  object,  do  not  in  any  sensible 
egree  diminish  the  brightness  of  the  image. 

Formerly  the  great  speculum  of  a  reflecting  telescope 
as  pressed  into  its  cell  by  means  of  springs  attached  to 
le  interior  side  of  the  brass  plate  at  A ;  but  the  vibra- 

0  of  the  springs  were  found  to  cause  tremulous  mo- 
in  the  image  at  the  focus  of  the  mirror ;   and  this 

m:i;«.  was  SO  great  as  to  render  reflecting  telescopes  in- 
rior  to  those  of  the  dioptric  kind.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
iwaiiiA,  who  detected  the  cause  of  the  tremors,  at  once 
moved  it  by  taking  away  the  .springs  {Naut.Alm.^  1787); 
id  the  same  gentleman  further  improved  the  distinctness 
'  the  image  by  enlarging  the  aperture  to  which  the  eye 

applied.      It  has  been  observed  also  that  when  the 

at  speculum  is  nearly  in  a  vertical  position,  and  con- 
uueatly  rests  on  its  lower  extremity,  its  weight  bends  it, 
id  thus  causes  a  change  in  the  figure  of  its  polished  sur- 
oe :   on  this  account  it  is  recommended  that  the  snecu- 

&  should  be  made  to  rest  on  two  small  wedges,  placed 
on  each  side,  at  about  45  degrees  from  the  lowest 
t. 
ides  the  power  of  magnifying  objects,  that  of  afford- 

,  uastinct  vision  with  given  quantities  of  light  is  often 
■  essential  requisite  in  a  telescope,  particularly  to  naval 
,  who  have  occasion  during  tne  obscurity  of  the  night 
•  »eep  in  view  a  ship  of  which  they  may  be  in  chase, 
his  subject  was  investigated  by  the  late  Sir  William 
[erachel,  and  an  account  of  his  researches  on  what  he 
ft-lts  the  '  space-penetrating  power  of  telescopes '  was 
rinted  io  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1800. 

Heischel  states  that  he  was  aware  of  this  property  of 
descopes  as  early  as  the  year  1777,  when  he  had  con- 
ctea  a  Newtonian  telescope  with  a  speculum  whose  I 

1  length  was  20  feet :  for,  on  directing  the  instrument 
k  m  church-steeple  at  a  considerable  distance,  he  could 

inguish  the  hour  by  the  clock,  though  with  the  naked 

i  be  could  not  see  the  steeple  itself.    In  order  to  obtain 

AOnnula  for  the  space-penetrating  power,  he  observes  that 

be  quantity  of  light  received  by  the  natural  eye  varies 

ctly  with  the  aperture  of  the  pupils  or  with  the  square 

>  A&s  radius,  and  inversely  with  the  square  of  the  distance 

the  object :   also  that  the  quantity  of  light  transmitted 

r*  a  telescope,  supposing  none  to  be  lost  in  the  reflections 

m  the  minrors,  or  in  refraction  through  the  lenses,  will 

directlv  with  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  aperture 

invenefy  with  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  object. 

t.  from  experiments  on  the  measure  of  lii;ht,  it  appears 

the  whole  quantity  incident  upon  a  xilate  of  glass  is 

tjie  quantity  transmitted  through  it  as  1  is  to  '9381,  or 

he  quantity  lost  as  1  is  to  -QGIO ;  and  from  this,  the  whole 

itity  of  incident  light  being  unity,  an  estimate  may  be 

£  of  the  Quantity  of  liffht  transmitted  through  all  the 

•es  of  a  telescope  :  with  respect  to  the  quantity  lost  in 

ion  from  mirrors  Sir  W.  Herschel  found  tliat  out  of 

majvmJO  incident  rays,  only  45,242  reached  tlic  eye  alter  two 

vflections. 

Let  the  quantity  of  incident  light  be  to  that  which 
anives  at  the  eye  as  1  to  m ;  tlien  r  being  the  radius  of 

Use  pupO,  and  R  that  of  the  aperture  of  a  telescope,  —-^ 

irOl  express  the  ratio  between  the  quantity  of  light  trans- 
■hted  to  the  naked  eye,  and  through  a  dioptric  telescope  : 
fberefore  the  space-penetrating  power  varjing  with  the 

R    — 
ifure  root  of  the  quantity  of  light,  —  ^Jm  expresses  the 

pnctrating  power.    With  respect  to  reflecting  telescopes, 
tf  R'  be  the  radius  of  the  small  speculum,  the  penetrating 

inrcrwill  be  expressed  by  -V{'w(R*— R'*;}.   It  is  neces- 
NQt  tc  ebtenre  thati  in  these  expressions,  it  ii  supposed 


that  the  pencil  of  light  tiunsmitted  by  the  telescope  is  not 
greater  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

TELESCOPE,  HISTORY  OF  THE.  It  has  been  the 
fate  of  almost  every  instrument  by  which  science  has  been 
extended,  or  the  well-being  of  man  promoted,  that  the 
precise  epoch  of  its  invention,  and  even  the  name  of  thit 
iiidividufid  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  it,  are  alike 
unknown.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  telescope, 
of  wliich  the  earHest  notices  are  that  it  existed  in  England 
and  in  Holland  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  iii  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

There  is  in  Strabo  a  passage  (iii.,  p.  180,  Falconer*s  ed. ; 
p.  138,  Casaub.)  in  which,  speaking  of  the  enlargement  ot 
the  sun's  disk  at  his  rising  and  setting  in  the  sea,  it  is  stated 
that  the  rays  (of  light)  in  passing  through  the  vapours 
which  rise  from  the  water,  as  through  tubes,  are  dilated, 
and  thus  cause  the  apparent  to  be  greater  than  the  real 
magnitude  (of  the  object) ;  and  from  tliis  it  has  been  in- 
ferred (Dutens,  Rrchi^rches,  &c.),  though  the  inference  is 
probably  without  foundation,  that  there  then  existed  tubes 
furnished  with  lenses  for  magnifying  objects  by  refracting 
the  light.  It  would  be  needless  to  make  any  observa* 
tions  on  an  inference  founded  upon  an  hypothesis  80 
obscurely  expressed :  the  words  in  Strabo  probably  sig- 
nify only  that  the  rays  of  Ught  might  become  divergent 
in  passing  along  the  interv^s  between  the  particles  of 
vapour. 

Omitting  then  all  notice  of  this,  and  of  the  ill  under- 
stood passages  in  Aristophanes  (*  Clouds ')  and  Pliny  (lib. 
xxxvi.,  c.  67)  concerning  transparent  spheres,  or  lenses  for 
concentrating  the  rays  of  light,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  lenses  of 
glass  wore  in  constant  use  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
eye  in  obtaining  distinctness  of  vision.  Vitcllo,  a  native 
of  Poland,  in  that  century,  gave  some  obscure  indications 
of  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  objects  when  viewed  through 
a  segment  of  a  sphere  of  glass ;  and  Roger  Bacon,  in  Ifis 
'  Opus  Majus,'  both  mentions  the  like  fact,  and  expresses 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  in  his  time 
(he  died  in  1202)  spectacles  were  already  in  use.  He  may 
not  have  actually  made  combinations  of  lenses  in  one  in- 
stniment,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  being  aware  of  the 
fact  that  lenses  might  be  airanged  so  that  objects  seen 
through  them  would  appear  to  be  magnified.  [Bacozt, 
RooKR ;  Spectaclim.] 

The  idea  being  known  to  the  learned,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  doubt  that  the  combination  of  two  lenses,  or  of  a 
concave  or  convex  mirror  and  a  lens,  must  have  been  often 
made  during  the  three  centuxies  which  elapsed  between 
the  time  of  Bacon  and  that  which  is  generally  considered 
as  the  epoch  of  the  invention  of  telescopes.  Dr.  Doe,  in 
his  preface  to  Euclid's  'Elements' (1570),  having  men- 
tioned that  some  skill  is  required  to  ascertain  the  numeri- 
cal strength  of  an  enemy's  force  when  at  a  distance,  ob- 
serves that  the  '  captain,  or  whosoever  is  careful  to  come 
near  the  truth  herein,  besides  the  judgment  of  his  eye.  The 
help  of  his  geometrical  instrument,  ring,  or  stafte  astrono- 
mical (probably  for  determining  the  measure  of  dis- 
tances), may  wonderfully  help  himself  by  perspective 
glasses :'  these  last  can  only  signify  some  kind  of  telescope, 
which  therefore  must  have  been  then  in  general  use. 
And  in  the  'Pantometria'  of  Digges  (1071)  it  is  stated 
that  *  by  concave  and  convex  mirrors  of  circular  (.spherical) 
and  parabolic  forms,  or  by  frames  of  them  placed  at  due 
angles,  and  using  the  aid  of  transparent  glasses  whidi 
may  break,  or  unite,  the  images  pro<luced  by  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  mirrors,  there  may  be  represented  a  whole 
region  :  also  any  part  of  it  may  be  augmented,  so  that  a 
small  object  may  be  discerned  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  close 
to  the  observer,  though  it  may  be  as  far  distant  as  the  eye 
can  descrie.'  In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  (1501) 
the  editor,  who  was  the  author's  son,  aflirms  that  'by 
porportional  mirrors  placed  at  convenient  angles,  his 
father  could  discover  things  far  oft',  that  he  coiud  know 
a  man  at  the  distance  of  tliree  miles,  and  could  read  the 
superscriptions  on  coins  deposited  in  the  open  fields.' 
There  is  probably  some  exagtreration  in  this  account,  but 
it  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  it  that  reflecting  tele:icope8, 
or  optical  instruments  containing  combinations  of  miiToni 
and  lenses,  were  known  in  England  before  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  claim  of  Baptista  Porta  (between 
154e5  and  1615)  to  the  invention  of  the  telescope  appears 
to  have  no  ether  foundation  than  the  circumstance  that 
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tic  perceived  a  small  object  to  be  magnified  when  viewed 
throui;li  a  convex  lens. 

It  is  hii»hly  iiroba!)le  that  the  telescope  had  been  in- 
vented Icnpc  belbre  the  value  of  such  an  instmment  was 
duly  apjirecated ;  and  it  may  have  been  owinc:  to  the 
very  padual  discover)'  of  its  importance  that  the  name 
of  the  inventor  sunk  into  oblivion :   about  the   middle 
of  the  seventeenth  centiir\%  however,  an  effort  was  made 
to  discover  the  traces  of  tlie  invention,  andPeterBorellus, 
in  his  work  entitled  *  De  vero  TeU»scopii  Inventorts'  whicli 
wa8  published  in   IGTm  at  the  IIa$;ue,  has  dvcn  testimo- 
nials in  favour  of  two  persons ;  the  first  of  these  is  Zacha- 
riah  Jana,  or  Jansen,  and  the  other,  Hans  I.apprey,  orLip- 
persheim,  both  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  opticians, 
or  spectacle-makers,  residint;  at  Middleburi^h  *  in  a  letter 
written  by  a  son  of  Jans,  it  is  stated  that  the  epoch  of  the 
discovery  is  the  year  ir>lX);  but  by  another  account,  the 
vear  IGlO.    The  same  author  has  also  driven  a  letter  from 
M.  William  Boreel  (envoy  from  the  States  of  Holland  to 
the  British  Court ')  which  st-emsto  throw  some  li^ht  on  the 
facts.    The  writer  of  the  letter  asserts  that  he  was  ac- 
auainted  with  the  younijer  Zachariah  Jans,  when  both  of 
tiiem  were  children,  and  had  otlen  heard  that  the  elder  was 
the  inventor  o!  the  mirrowope :  he  adds  that,  about  the  year 
1(310,  the  two  opticians  Jans  and  Lapprey  first  constructed 
telescopes,  and  that  they  prtsented  one  to  Prince  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  who  desired  that  the  invention  might  be  kept 
secret  as  (the  United  1  Provinces  being  then  at  war  with 
France;  he  expected  to  obtain  in  the  field,  by  means  of 
the  instmment,  some  advantages  over  the  enemy.    The 
writer  further  states  that  the  invention  became' known, 
and  that  soon  aftenvards  Adrian  Metius  and  (*ome1ius 
Drebbel  went  to  Middleburcrh  and  purchased  telescopes 
at  the  house  of  Jans.      Tliis  account  differs  from  tnat 
which  is  given  by  Descartes  ('Dioptrics,'  cap.  1),   who, 
writing  in  Holland,  states  that   about  thirty  years  pre- 
viously, Metius  (who  was,  he  observes,  a  native  of  Alck- 
maer)^  having  always  taken  pleasure  in  forming  burning- 
mirrors  and  lenses  of  glass  and  of  ice,  by  chance  placed 
dt  the  extremities  of  a  tube  two  lenses,  one  thicker  in  the 
middle,  and  the  other  thinner,  than  about  the  edge  (con- 
vex and  concave) ;  and  thus,  he  adds,  was  formed  the  in- 
strument wliich  is  called  a  telescope.    The  '  Dioptrics '  was 
published  at  Leyden  in  1637*  and  therefore  the  time  of 
the  supposed  invention  by  Metius  is  nearly  coincident 
with  tliat  at  which,  according  to  Borellus,  it  was  made  by 
Jans.    From  the  papers  of  Harriot,  it  appears  that  this 
mathematician  observed  spots  on  the  sun,  in  1610,  with 
'elescopes  magnifying  from  10  to  30  times ;  but  it  is 
nnceriain  whether  he  got  them  from  Holland,  or  whether 
they  were  made  in  this  country ;  and  the  only  conclusions 
at  which  it  is  possible  now  to  arrive,  are,  that  telescopes 
were  known  in  Kngland  and  Holland  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  centur\%  and  that  in  both  countries  they  were 
then  in  a  form  which  rendered  them  practically  useful. 

Tlie  two  Jansens,  father  and  son,  appear  to  have  used 
their  telescopes  in  ol)servin&:  the  heavens ;  and  the  latter 
is  said  to  have  remarked  four  small  stars  near  Jupiter :  it 
has  been  concluded  from  thence,  that  he  was  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  satellites  of  that  planet;  but  thouirh  this 
may  be,  he  probablv  did  not  continue  his  obt^ervations 
long  enouirh  to  enable  him  to  determine  their  distances 
from  it,  or  the  times  of  their  revolutions. 

TTieuseof  the  telescope,  and,  probably,  even  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  invented,  must  have 
been  for  many  years  confined  to  the  north  of  Europe :  for 
it  appears  that  it  was  not  till  the  year  1009  that  Galileo, 
who  then  happenetl  to  be  at  Venice,  heard  from  a  German 
a  nimour  of  the  discover)-  which  was  wiid  to  have  been 
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made  in  Holland.  The  Italian  ])hi]oso]iher  states  in  the 
*Sidereu9  Nunchis,'  that  he  had  then  no  knowledire  of 
the  nature  of  the  instniment,  and  that  be  retinested  a 
friend  at  Paris  to  send  him  some  information  conceminj^ 
it.  On  beins  inlbrmed,  merely,  that  it  was  a  tube  ctm- 
tainmir  gla^s  lenses,  his  a('(}uaintance  with  the  nature  of 
the  retraction  of  Ii!»lit  enabled  him,  it  is  >aid,  to  di-cover 
that  one  of  the  lenses  must  have  bcfii  convex  and  the 
other  conrave,  and  al>o  to  deterniiiie  the  distance  at 
which  they  should  be  placed  from  one  anothi-r  in  order 
that  tlie  ob;rct>  seen  throu^rh  them  niiirhl  appear  mairni- 
fied  and  di.stincT.  Withv)nt  however  huppo-^inir  that 
fTalileu  was  hr.v  guuicd  by  theoretical  considerations 
merely,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  an  lenses  of  different 


forms  were  tlien  in  use  for  spectacles  he  lui 
tained  from  an  optician  some  \Nhich  wi-rt* 
degrees  of  convexity  and  concavity;  and  alU-r 
he  must  have  found  such  as  would  co!i>tit:i1 
ment  possessing:  inagnifyinu:  powirr. 

The  telescopes  which  he  couhtnicted  con.*i 
convex  object-tjlass  and  one  eonca\4'  e\e-i. 
were  placed  at  the  extremities  of  a  leaden  ti. 
first  of  them  mas^niiied  the  lieiirht.-und  brt-adM 
three  times  only.  Soon  aHerwaids  he  m:u!t 
magniiied  ei^ht  times;  and  !>ub^e(l<leIitly  h 
in  fonninc:  a  telescope  with  a  matrnifyir.u  p 
caused  ol.jects  to  a]>pear  about  tliirtv  tnne» 
thev  are  to  the  unafcM^ed  eve. 

Ihc  knowled£^e  which  i.ian  had  acq;:irfd  o 

heavens  received  many  im))ortant  acceiwion?*  i 

covcries  which  Galileo  ^\as  enabled  to  luuke 

the  telescope.     Kxcept  the  sun  and  iiiuon.  in 

celestial  bo<iies  had  hitherto  been  obher\rd 

visible  form  or  magnitude,  and  it  wa.^  to  tin*  i 

I  alone  that  those  a])pcared  to  l>e  pnyihin:;  bi; 

>  faces:    the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  \\erc  ; 

only  as  luminous  and  ill-<iefined  points:    bi 

through  a  telescope,  the  plaiicts  were  found 

i  tain  magnitudes,  and  some  of  them  to  under 

'  of  form;    while  the  fixed  .stars  appeared  u; 

:  only  divested  of  the  radiance  with  which  the 

I  surrounded  when  seen  by  the  naked  eye ;    j 

became  obvious  that  the  filmier  must  con>tit 

trroup  of  liodies  infinitely  nearer  the  earth  tha 

'llie  Sim.  from  the  si>ots  ob^served  on  his  siirfa< 

to  revolve  on  its  axis,  and  couMrquently  wu.< 

to  be  globular;    and  the  liirht  and  dark  s; 

moon  were  distinctly  perceived  to  be  mount: 

leys,  nearly  resembling  those  features  on  the  £ 

earth.    Galileo  relates,  in  the  work  above  mi 

in  the  year  1010  he  di»covered  the  four  ^atel 

ter,  ami  ol)served  that  they  revolved  about  tl 

our  moon  revolves  about  the  earth.     Nearly 

time  he  obser\'ed  that  Saturn  presented  a  re 

pearance :   at  first  he  thought  it  was  accomp 

smaller  planets ;    but   on  limine:  a  teIes(*oiM! 

magnifying  power,  these  were  found  to  be 

vast  annulus  which  surrounds  Saturn  withi 

his  surface;  and  soon  alt erv.ards  he  a^scertai 

that  Venus   exhibited    phases  similar  to  t 

moon. 

The  species  of  telescope  which  was  usee 
continued  for  several  years  unchanged ;  ) 
treniely  defective,  on  account  of  the  sina-l  i 
field  of  view  which  it  affords  when  its  masrn 
is  considerable  ;  and  the  Bata\ian  or  Galile. 
as  it  was  called,  is  now  chiefly  u.^cd  to  di<«ti:v 
in  a  theatre.  It  is  due  to  the  memoiy  of  Ki 
that  he  pointed  out  in  his  *  Diojitrics*  the 
fonninc:  telesco])es  with  two  lenses,  both  t 
convex:  but  he  did  not  reduce  his  idca>  to  pr 
constniction  of  such  an  instrument.  aTul  tl 
havimr  been  the  first  to  do  so  is  to  be  atti 
Jesuit  Scheiner.  N\ho,  in  his  •  Hn>a  Urs!::;i ' 
a  des<*ription  of  telescoiJcs  with  or.e  corm 
He  ol)ser>'es  that  thev  cau^e  the  imairo  i 
appear  in  hiverted  po>itions  :  and  add^,  thiit : 
previously  he  had  used  such  a  telescope  i:i 
the  Archduke  MaximiHan. 

Telescopes  with  a  sinsjle  convex  «'ye-£r!as 
since  desitrnated  astronomical.  I'lom  the  K.ii\.y 
they  were  lonij  eniploye«l  for  celestial  ob>er 
irreater  extent  of  their  field  of  \ievv  havms:  i 
notwithstandini;  the  invei^ion  of  the  iniaL'i. 
lor  that  purpose  the  telescopes  of  Gnliieo. 
be  remarked  however  that  telcscoiieswith  X.\ 
by  which  the  object  iniijht  be  seen  in  a  direc 
it  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  v.eie  drse:;ie 
and  constructed  by  Scheiner:  but  a-*  thi  > 
object  to  appear  much  lli^to^ted  and  coio-ai 
j  maririn  of  the  field,  they  v»,.re  not  e>^en:. 
I  Kheita,  about  the  .sjuue  time,  constniittd  :\ 
eye-tubes  containin^r  three  ienses.  whicl\ 
altord  a  letter  in)aL''e  than  those  with  t->\o:  t 
son  wan  the  inven;or  of  what  is  ealied  a  hii 
scope,  that  i:!,  an  iiistrument  wlu«.-h  cun»i>is 
scopes  liaving  equal  magiiiiying  powei^  aud 
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?r  in  such  positions  that  an  object  might  be 
with  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  Attempts 
I  since  made  to  revive  this  invention  ;  but  the 
?s,  if  any  there  be,  are  more  than  compensated 
uble  of  directing  the  two  tubes  to  the  object, 
unifying  powerof  adioptrical  telescope  increasing 
•atio  which  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass 
that  of  the  eye-glass,  and  since,  by  increasing 

length   of  the  former  without  increasing  its 
the  coloured  border  round  the  image  is  dimi- 

that  virion  is  rendered  more  distinct,  the  op- 
the  seventeenth  century  were  induced  to  form, 
t-glasses,  lenses  which  were  segments   of  very 
?res,  that  is,  lenses  of  great  focal  lengths.     Cam- 
3logna,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  made  telescopes 
Dject-glasses  whose  focal  lengths  were  as  great 
et,  and  with  such,  Cassini,  in  1671,  discovered 
tes  of  Saturn.     [Campani.]     M.  Auzout  is  said 
lade  a  lens  of  600  feet  focal  length,  but  it  does 
LT  that  he  was  able  to  use  it  as  a  telescope, 
is,  who  was  an  ingenious  mechanic  as  well  as  a 
osopher,  contrived  to  use  an  object-glass  of  long 
astronomical  purposes  without  placing  the  sys- 
ises  in  a  tube.    On  the  top  of  a  long  pole  which 
ted  vertically  in  the  ground,  he  mounted  the 
ss,  having  fixed  it  in  a  frame  with  joints  so  that 
ould  be  moved  in  any  direction  bv  means  of  a 
ch  was  held  in  the  hand  of  the  observer ;  and 
eing  in  a  line  passing  through  the  celestial  body, 
>e  containing  the  eye-glasses  was  fixed  to  a  stand 
rround  with  its  axis  in  the  same  direction.    An 
t  of  this  kind  having  an  object-glass  of  123  feet 
1h,  was  made  by  Huygens  and  presented  to  the 
•iety ;  and  with  it  Dr.  Bradley  made  some  of  liis 
cal  observations.     It  is  described  by  Iluygens  in 
jscopia  Compcndiaria,'  which  was  printed  at  the 

1G84.    But  the  chief  merit  of  Huygens  as  an 
of  astronomical  telescopes  consists  in  his  con- 

of  an  eye-piece  with  two  lenses  so  combined  as 
niarge  the  field  of  view  and  diminish  the  aberra- 
luced  by  their  spherical  fonns. 
is  some  probability  that  the  elder  Digges  had 
,  an  instir.mont  which  constituted  a  species  of 
,  or  reflecting,  telescope;  but,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  instrument  is  described,  it 
larcely  necessary  to  notice  further  his  claim  to  the 
f  the  invention.  It  appears  that  Pere  Mersenne, 
rrespondence  with  Descartes,  and  in  his  *  Catop- 
51\  suggested  the  idea  of  a  concave  spherical 
•  be  used,  like  the  principal  lens  of  a  dioptric 
,  for  forming  in  its  focus  an  image  of  an  object ; 
this  image  being  viewed  through  a  convex  eye- 
proper  curvature,  the  original  object  would  ap- 
ie  magnified.  Descartes,  in  his  reply  to  Mer- 
liich  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  1(539,  makes 
)jections  to  the  scheme,  and  no  effort  was  then 
put  it  in  practice.  But  the  great  length  of  the 
elescopes  which  were  then  in  use  rendering  the 

it  of  them  very  inconvenient,  ingenious  men 
iued  to  attempt  a  construction  in  which  with 
E:nif)ing  power  much  smaller  dimensions  might 
yed.  Mr.  James  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  in  his 
Vomota'  (1063)  published  a  suggestion  for  form- 
icope  by  means  of  the  ir.uige  at  the  focus  of  a 
tpeculum.  The  mirror  was  to  be  of  polished 
h  a  paraboloidal  surface,  v/hich  by  the  proper- 
it  curve  would  cause  all  rays  incident  upon  it  in 
parallel  to  the  axis  to  converge  accurately  at 
.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Gregory  had  any 
;  of  Mcrsenne's   treatise,   or   whether  the  idea 

with  himself;  but  this  is  of  little  consequence, 
jing  able  to  find  an  artist  who  could  execute 
culum,  though  he  came  to  London  for  the  pur- 
iuggestion  was  abandoned,  and  men  of  science 

to  direct  their  inquiries  to  the  means  of  im- 
optiic  telescopes. 

however,  Newton  had  discovered  the  unequal 
ity  of  light,  and  had  ascertained  that  the  aber- 
>duced  by  this  cause  about  the  focus  of  a  lens 

hundred  times  greater  than  that  which  was 
the  spherical  form  of  the  glass,  he  gave  up  the 
being  able  to  construct  refracting  telescopes 
)uld  be  free  from  this  defect,  and  applied  him- 


self to  the  formation  of  specula  for  those  of  the  catoptnc 
kind  :  the  image  formed  by  reflection  from  a  mirror  beine 
free  from  what  is  called  the  chromatic  aberration,  and 
consequently  incomparably  more  distinct  than  one  which 
is  formed  by  the  refraction  of  light  in  a  lens  of  any  trans- 
parent  medium. 

In  the  beginning  of  1669,  Newton  having  obtained  a 
composition  of  metals  which  appeared  likely  to  serve  for 
a  minor,  began  with  his  own  hands,  to  grind  its  surface 
to  a  spherical  form  ;  and  early  in  the  year  1672  he  com- 
pleted two   telescopes:    of  the   construction    and    per- 
formance of  these  instruments  he  sent  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety an  account  which  was  read  in  the  January  of  that 
year.    The  radius  of  the  concave  metal  in  one  of  them 
was  13  inches,  and   the  telescope  magnified  about  38 
times.    The  rays,  before  forming  an  ima^e  in  the  focus  of 
the  speculum,  were  intercepted  by  a  glass  prism,  or  a 
plane  mirror,  and  the  image  formed  alter  this  second  re- 
flection was    viewed   by  a  convex  eye-glass  wliich  was 
fixed  for  the  purpose  in  the  side  of  the  tube.    In  the 
telescope  proposed  by  Gregory,  the  rays  in  each  pencil 
of  light,  alter  crossing  at  the  focus  of  the  great  speculum, 
were  to  fall  upon  the  surface  of  a  small  concave  mirror ; 
and  by  this  being  again  reflected,  they  were  to  form  a 
seconcf  image  near  the  anterior  surface  of  the  first  specu- 
lum :  through  a  perforation  in  the  latter  the  image  was  to 
be  viewed ;  a  convex  lens  being  interposed  between  the 
image  and  the  eye  of  the  observer.    This  has  been  always 
called  the  Gregorian  telescope  ;  and  in  1672,  the  year  in 
which  Newton  completed  his  reflecting  telescopes,  M.  Cas>- 
segrain,  in  France,  proposed  one  which  differed  from  that 
of  Gregory  only  in  the  rays  reflected  from  the  great  spe- 
culum being  intercepted  by  a  small  convex  miiTor :  from 
this  the  rays  of  each  pencil  were  again  reflected,  and  they 
were  made  to  form  an  image  near  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  great  speculum  :  this  image  was  to  be  viewed  through 
a  convex  lens  behind   an   aperture  in  the  latter  specu- 
lum, as  in  the  telescope  of  Gregory.    It  does  not  appear 
that  M.  Cassegrain  constructed  such  a  telescope,  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  image  formed  after  reflection 
from  the  convex  speculum  would  be  more  free  from  the 
aberration  caused  by  the  surfaces   of  the  miiTors,  and 
would  also  be  rather  greater,  than  that  which  is  obtained 
from  the  concave  speculum  of  Gregory  or  the  plane  one 
which  was  used  by  Newton. 

The  first  reflecting  telescope,  in  which  the  great  specu- 
lum was  perforated  so  that  objects  covdd  be  viewed  by 
looking  directly  at  them,  was  executed  by  Dr.  Hooke,  and 
produced  before  the  Royal  Society  in  February,  1674.  But 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  metal  proper  for  the  purpose, 
and  of  giving  it  a  perfectly  spherical  form,  for  a  long  time 
prevented  reflecting  telescopes  from  attaining  the  desired 
degree  of  perfection.  In  1718  Mr.  Hadley  succeeded  in 
executing  two  telescopes,  each  about  five  feet  long,  which 
were  considered  good ;  and  he  gave,  in  the  *■  PhilosophicaOi 
Transactions'  (1723),  a  description  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  their  construction.  By  his  advice  Dr.  Bradley, 
who  was  then  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Molyneux  at  Kew,  applied  themselves 
to  the  construction  of  these  instruments :  having  executed 
one  which  was  satisfacloiy,  they  in  1738  instructed  Scarlet 
and  Hearne,  two  London  opticians,  in  tlie  processes  which 
they  used,  and  these  artists  presently  succeeded  in  making 
good  reflecting  telescopes  for  general  sale.  Mr.  James 
Short,  of  Edinburgh,  also  soon  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skill  in  forming  such  telescopes:  he  at- 
tempted at  first  to  make  tlie  principal  speculum  of  glass, 
but  finding  that  this  material  had  not  sufficient  stea£ness 
to  preserve  the  form  of  its  surface,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  improvement  of  metallic  specula,  and  succeeded  in 
giving  them,  it  is  supposed,  a  correct  parabolic  figure,  b> 
which  means  his  telescopes  admitted  of  larger  apertures 
than  any  that  had  before  been  made. 

The  processes  adopted  by  Mr.  Mudge  in  grinding  and 
polishing  the  mirrors  for  reflecting  telescopes,  and  in 
giving  them  the  paiabolic  figure,  may  be  seen  m  the  *  Phi- 
losophical Transactions'  for  1777.  See  also  Speculum 
Metal. 

But  the  reflecting  telescope  was  destined  to  receive  the 
highest  power  of  which  perliaps  it  is  susceptible  from  the 
hands  of  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Hersehel :  this  dis- 
tinguished astronomer,  wliile  residing  at  Bath,  employed 
his  leisure  hours  in  grinding  and  polisliing  specula,  with 
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Shich  he  formed  telescopes,  both  of  iie  Newtonian  and 
regorian  kindi ;  and  about  tlie  end  uf  1783,  that  is,  sub- 
aequcntly  to  tlie  dUcoverv  of  the  planet  which  is  called 
by  his  name,  being  aideu  b^'  the  liberality  of  the  kiiitr 
<George  III.)«  he  began  the  lomiation  of  u  »peculum  lour 
feet  in  diameter  and  forty  feet  in  loi-al  length :  the  tele- 
scope to  which  it  appertains  is  of  the  Newtonian  kind,  the 
observer  being  placed  in  a  seat  near  the  open  end  of  the 
tube,  and  viewint^  the  image  through  a  system  of  eye- 
glasses. With  tins  telescope,  which  was  completed  in 
1789,  objects  are  magnified  about  GGOU  times ;  and  on  the 
niglit  alter  it  was  finished.  Dr.  Herschel  discovered  thv 
sixth  satellite  of  Saturn.  An  attempt  is  even  now  bein^ 
nuide  to  form  a  reflecting  telescope  possessing  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  tliat  of  Herschel ;  but  though 
the  expectation  should  be  fuliilled,  telescopes  of  great 
magnitude  must  always  be  inconvenient  in  the  manage- 
ment *,  ami,  from  the  expense  of  their  construction,  they 
vrill  ever  be  confined  to  a  few  persons.  It  is  right  to  ob- 
serve moreover  that  the  greatest  discoveries  of  which 
astronomy  can  boast  have  been  made  with  telescopes 
whose  ma|?nilying  power  did  not  exceed  700  times. 
Wliile  tne  improvement  of  reflecting  telescopes  was  in 

Sroffress,  the  efforts  to  combine  glass  lenses  in  order  to 
iminish  the  coloured  fringes  by  which  the  images  in  diop- 
trical telescopes  are  sun-ounded  were  not  entirely  net;- 
lected;  and  as  early  as  172U,  a  private  gentleman,  Mr. 
Chester  More  Hall,  of  Essex,  influenced,  it  appears,  by  an 
opinion  that  the  humours  of  the  eye  are  combined  so  as  to 
correct  the  dispersions  which  each  alone  would  produce  in 
the  different  kinds  of  light,  contriveil  to  combine  two 
lenses  of  different  kinds  of  glass  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
an  image  which  was  free  from  colours:  it  is  added  that 
telescopes  with  such  object-glasses  were  in  the  possession 
of  several  individuals  manv  years  afterwards.  {Geni,  Mag,, 
October,  1790;  Phil.  Mag.,  November,  1798.) 

Li  1747  £u]er,  guided  also  by  the  constitution  of  the 
eye,  conceived  the  possibility  of  forming  a  lens  com- 
pounded of  two  hollow  spherical  segments  of  glass,  in- 
closing water  between  tlieir  concave  sides,  which  should 
be  free  from  the  chromatical  and  spherical  aberrations : 
and  in  investicrating  the  curvatures  he  assumed  that  the 
logarithms  of  the  terms  expressing  the  ratio  of  the  refrac- 
tion of  a  mean  ray  in  passing  from  air  into  glass,  and  from 
air  into  water,  were  pioportional  to  the  logarithms  of  the 
terms  expressing  the  ratio  of  the  refractions  of  red  ra}'s  in 
the  same  media.  He  was  not  able  to  obtain  from  any 
artist  a  lens  of  this  nature,  in  which  the  pro{>osed  end  was 
accomplished,  and  Mr.  Dollond  FDollond],  in  a  short 
paper  wliich  is  printed'  in  the  '  Pliiiosopliical  Transactions* 
'1752),  contested  tlie  justness  of  Eulers  principle  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  one  which  he  conceived  to 
be  founded  on  the  experiments  of  Newton. 

But  M.  Klingenstiema,  a  Swedish  mathematician,  hav- 
ing soon  afterwards,  in  a  M6moire  which  was  sent  to  the 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  pointed  out  that  the  principle 
which  had  been  adopted  by  Dollond  was  not  contbrmable 
to  the  acknowledged  laws  of  refraction,  the  latter  deter- 
mined immediately  on  having  recourse  to  experiment. 
Either  guided  by  the  object-glasses  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hall,  or  from  a  series  of  experiments 
made  by  himself  on  the  refVaction  of  lis:ht  in  wedges  of 
crown  and  flint  glass,  he  discovered  that  by  em  ploy  ins:  a 
convex  lens  of  the  former,  in  combination  with  a  concave 
lens  of  the  latter  kind,  the  rays  of  the  diftcrent  coloui-s  in 
each  pencil  of  light,  after  retraction  throuirh  lK>th,  mis:ht 
be  made  to  unite  at  the  focus,  and  thus  produce  an  imasrc 
of  the  object  nearly  IVee  from  colour.-  Por  this  impoilant 
discovery  Mr.  Dollond  received  from  the  Koyal  Society  the 
Copleian  medal.  In  1765  his  son,  Mr.  Peter  Dollond,  di- 
minished the  aberration  of  liirht  on  account  of  the  s])herical 
forms  of  the  lenses  by  combining;  together  two  convex 
lenses  of  crown  glass  with  a  concave  lens  of  flint  trlass 
between  them:  this  constniction  is  particularly  advan- 
tageous, by  the  increased  aperture  which  it  allows  when 
the  focal  length  of  the  compound  lens  is  short. 

For  several  yean  after  the  telescopes  thus  improved  by 
Dollond  had  oeen  in  general  use,  Kuler  continued  to 
believe  that  all  kinds  of  glass  differed  but  little  from  each 
other  with  respect  to  their  dispersive  ])ower,  and  he 
ascribed  the  success  of  the  Knglisn  artist  merely  to  a  for- 
tunate determination  of  the  curvature  of  his  lenses ;  but 
iMting,  in  the  year  17Mf  nceiYad  information  that,  by 


tlie  addition  of  lead,  glass  had  been  obtaintfl 
persive  power  was  four  tinio-^  a>  gnat  rs  t!>^i  o 
mon  kind«  he  immediately  renounced  ht^  \\*\\\.* 
and  from  that  time  the  nieiit  of  thi*  aLluuii'.a 
&:la^es,  as  they  \^e^e  caUe<l.  li.is  Lct-n  f>:ii:  y  t 
The  mast  eminent  mathematician^,  both  i>;i  tin- 
and  in  this  country,  have  subMMjiu*iilIy  \\i\^ 
scientitic  i)rinciple.N  the  curvature.-*  which  >!"i  \. 
to  tlie  surfaces  of  lenses,  so  that,  the  f<K-al  Iit 
compound  lens  beini;  a.-^sumed.  the  chii>:n:iti<.a 
rical  aberrations  may  he  corrected. 

The  arrungement  ai  leUM's  Uiv  \\w  evr-y.-  »• 
scopes  is  of  no  less  impoitnnoe  th.an  t!ie  fciniL 
ol)jcct-i^Ia.ss  ;  and  Huy:ieiis  propo>cd  htfj  inn 
in  order  to  diminish  tlie  nlractiDU  of  li^rlit  a!  tl 
to  substitute  for  the  hinirle  eve-i{rlax^  of  the  %■< 
nomical  telescope  two  convex  lenses,  of  kUnj 
that  the  whole  refraction,  or  the  anirle  bt-twi-t 
dent  and  emeigent  ray  in  the  former  con!!)tnu-t 
be  divided  between  the  two  lenst's. 

One  mode  of  e fleet  ins:  this  puriw'ii'  i-?  to  plj 

eye-glass,  or  Uiat  which  is  neaiot  to  the  objii 

intercept  the  pencils  coming  from  the  oliject- 

tlie  rays  are  united,  and  ttms  the  image  i»  \otiu 

retraction  of  the  light  in  this  lens :  the  K.-('0!;d 

I  then  placed  so  that  the  rayi»  falliiu:  on  it.  a 

I  crossed  at  the  place  of  the  imairo,  an'  nuide ' 

I  eye  parallel  to  one  another.     A  micrumrt'T  ca 

;  plied  to  such  an  eye-piece,  ^ince  any  chjin'.'o  i 

of  tlie  lens  which  is  nearest  to  the  eve  v.:  i.!.l 

iadiustineiit:   the>e  eye-pieces  can   lioWi\ii   I 

achromatic,  and  thevha>c  the  tricatot  xa-^^: 

view ;  they  have  therel'orc  been  conMiuctid  i. 

Sosc  of  merely  viewing  the  celestial  l)««iii-?« 
lamsdcn,  and  Fiauenhofer.      Mr.  KaniMle:!  \\ 
who  constructed  eye-pieces  with  two  Kiim-^ 
capable  of  being  used  with  a  mu'iiMnet'-r  :  tU; 
plished  by  placing  the  tube  con^ainiiiir  th<.>^e  U 

j  the  rays  in  the  pencils,  alter  cio^Mnij  at  the : 

I  object-glass,  fell  in  a  diverLcin:^  state  up*.n  th 

1  glass,  and,  alter  refraction  in  huth.  cat  vied 

!  parallel  directions. 

With  both  tlu.iL'  kind-i  oi'  c}e-i>ie'-e»  the  ol, 
to  be  inverted  ;  but  eyi-i)ieee>  \\itlv  three  Kns( 
the  object  is  made  t»)  api)ear  in  tin-  erert  pi 
been  proposed  by  Hheita :  tlie-e  leiu;:  U.v.th 
Mr.  Dollond  endeavoured  to  inijui»ve  uj  on  ti 
tion  by  dividing  the  infraction  at  the  fust  a:;. 
glasses  between  two  lenses,  acc'iiliii::  to  the  nu' 
mended  by  Iluysjens,  and  tin's  \w  u*im\^\\  %•%* 
Ave  lenses.  Ihit  some  ]i::!it  is  always  I(M  I 
when  it  falls  upon  irlass;  a:\'l,  i.i  u.t!-.;-  tud: 
evil,  Dollond  suhsejpiently,  re!:iini:ii:  tlie  11- iv; 
struction  in  the  two  lon>os  neare-t  to  tlie  r\e.  i: 

j  lens  to  perform  the  office  of  the  Me<in<l  aiul  t 
eye-piece  with  five  jfla^sift  ,  in  li  iu!eij:i:r  tlie  i 
pencil  converjjent  aller  the  iii>t  had  diniir.i«he 
gcncy  caused  by  the  crossiua:  at  the  fotu-  uf 
|;1hss  :  he  thus  succeeded  in  p:(>ducin:;  an  < 
four  lenses  which  was  nearly  •/;/  fmi/zr,  nr  in 
the  chromatical  and  spherical  aln-iTations :  a 
the  telescopes  now  in  comm;>n  use  for  viL-v-iii, 
objects. 

The  chief  improvements,  if  tluy  may  he  ^oi 
have  since  been  made  in  di«)ptric'tele>eoiie>.  n 
means  which  have  been  ado]>1ed  to  remove  t! 
tions  more  completely;   and  the  natures  eft 
media  whieh  have  been  used  for  this  ]iiir]H)!M'  \ 

I  Sir  David  Iheustcr,  and  .Mr.  Harlow,  ha\e  be«- 

'  in  the  article  Tei.k^jcopk. 

Attempts  have  heen  made  by  M.  Cheva^iei 
the  aberrations  by  means  of  two  aehii-mat;.'  i-l 
placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  i»thei  :; 

I  and  hy  Mr.  Hoj;crs  of  I.eith.  by  a  Mn::li.'  e;^ . 
plate  ;rlass,  in  combination  with  a  double  ai  lir 
the  con\ex  lens  beiiii;  of  plate-gliL^s.  m.ii  « 
lens  of  flint-irlass.  This  la>t  irentleman  pji<]»<. 
the  re<l  and  violet  rays  at  the  imaire  oi  \]\ 
proper  distance  between  the  sinirli*  atul  t; .   ■: 

land  to  correct  the  si.h«'ii«al  a!>erratiu:i  ei::>> . 
proper  curvatures  to  the  ^nrfaees  of  the  e-.iij 
or  by  placing  the  two  lenses  at  a  small  di-taiut 
other.  {Memoirs  of  the  Attn/fu  .Soc,,  vol.  iii.,  | 
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IS  Bugi^sted  (Trent i'm  on  New  Phil,  Inst,^ 
it  may  l)e  posidble  to  remove,  or  at  least  very 
lish,  the  uncorrected  colour  in  the  ima^e  by 
wo  lcns4.^s  of  the  same  kind  of  ghiss  with  the 
ttcrent  dispersive  powers.  He  proposes  that 
lens  should  have  the  meniscus  form,  the  con- 
eini^  outwards;  in  order,  from  tlie  obliquity 
cut  rays  to  the  surface,  that  the  dispersion  pro- 
lat  lens  may  increase  in  a  lu<;::her  ratio  than  its 

0  that  the'  dispereion  produced  by  the  other 
e  cori-ectcd ;  while  in  each  ]>encil  the  rays, 
ion  throui^h  both,  niJiy  be  converj^eut. 

be  improper  to  omit  here  to  mention  that  M. 
Iclcua,  some  years  since,  invented  a  species  of 
telescope  by  a  combination  of  four  prisms,  all 

kind  of  ijlass  :  the  refnicting  ed<res  of  one  pair 
ms  were  paitillel  to  one  another,  and  those  of 
air  were  also  i)ai  allel  to  one  another,  but  per- 
to  the  edi^cs  of  \\w  first  pair;  and  each  pair 
avhromatic  combination.  Hy  the  refraction  in 
if  the  brcadih  of  the  object  is  mas^nified,  and 
the  second  j^air  the  lenijth  is  mapiitied  in  the 
:  thus  the  result  is  an  image  undistorted  and 
Sir  John  Hcischel  states  that,  in   1826,  he 

hands  of  its  inventor  one  of  these  telescopes, 
fiiiied  about  four  times. 
O'PIUM    (the  Telescope\   a   constellation   of 

1  the  southern  hemisphere,  surrounded  by  Aro, 
taiius,  and  ()2)hiuchus.     It8  principal  stars  are 
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:0'PIUM,  De  iVfontfort's  name   for  the  Cert- 
'icopiuin  of  authors.    [Entomostom.\ta,  vol.  ix., 

IT),  THOMAS.  In  the  life  of  this  eminent 
w  been  obs<»r\ed  in  a  brief  notice  of  the  fathers 
ience  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  oma- 
le  preface  to  the  *  Transactions'  of  the  Institu- 
ivil  Enj^noers,  *  another  striking  instance  is 
hose  on  record  of  men  who  have,  by  the  force 
talent,  unaided  .save  by  uprightness  and  perse- 
ustry,  raised  themselves  from  the  low  estate  in 
were  bom,  to  take  their  stand  among  the  master- 
leir  age.'  Telford's  father  was  a  shepherd  in  the 
strict  of  Eskdale  in  Dumfriesshire,  where,  in  the 
Vusterkirk,  his  only  son  was  born,  on  the  9th  of 
57.  His  father  dying  while  he  was  yet  an  infant, 
f  Telford's  early  years  devolved  upon  his  mother, 
'ksi)n,  for  whom  he  cherished  an  affectionate 
til  her  death  in  1794 ;  he  having  been  in  the 
)rding  to  Mr.  Ri'ckman,  of  writing  lettei-s  to  her 
chaiacters,  that  she  might  be  able  to  read  them 
SHitance.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
paiish  school  of  Westerkirk  ;  and,  while  engaged 
i  summer  se;ison  as  a  shepherd  boy  in  assisting 
he  made  diligent  use  of  his  leisure  in  studying 
furnished  by  his  villjige  friends.  At  the  age  of 
^  was  ap])ren1iced  to  a  stone-mason  in  the 
ing  U)\y^^  of  I-Augholm  ;  and  for  several  yeai-s  he 
•yed,  chiefly  in  his  native  district,  in  the  various 
iLsiiaily  pel-formed  by  a  country  mason  in  a  dis- 
*  there  is  little  occasion  for  the  higher  depart- 
his  art.  The  construction  of  plain  bridges,  of 
lings,  and  of  simple  village  diurches  and  manses, 
lowever  good  opportunities  for  obtaininsr  prac- 
fledge.  Tellbrd  himself  has  expressed  his  sense 
Jue  of  this  humble  training,  observing,  that 
convenience  and  usefulness  only  are  studied  in 
ions,  yet  peculiar  advantages  are  offered  to  the 
«titioner ;  *  for,*  to  adopt  Jus  own  words,  *  as  there 
<^cnt  employment  to  .produce  a  division  of  labour 


in  building,  he  is  under  the  necearity  of  making  hhnielf 
acquainted  with  every  detail  in  procuring,  preparing,  and 
emplo3ang  every  kind  of  material,  whether  it  oe  the  pro- 
duce of  the  forest,  the  quarry,  or  the  forge ;  and  this 
necessity,  although  unfavourable  to  the  dexterity  of  the 
individual  workman  who  earns  his  livelihood  by  expert- 
ness  in  one  operation,  is  of  Angular  advantage  to  the 
futiu-e  architeot  or  engineer,  whose  professional  excellence 
must  rest  on  the  adaptation  of  materials  and  a  confirmed 
habit  of  discrimination  and  judicious  superintendence/ 
Chambers  states  that  during  this  period  of  nis  life  Telford 
was  remarkable  for  the  neatness  with  which  he  cut  letters 
upon  gravestones.  In  1780,  being  then  about  twenty- 
three,  and  considering  himself  master  of  his  art,  he  viated 
Edhiburgh,  apparently  with  a  view  to  obtaining  employ- 
ment. The  splendid  improvements  then  in  progress  m 
that  city  enlarged  his  field  of  observation,  and  enabled 
him  to  contemplate  architecture  as  applied  to  the  object 
of  magnificence  as  well  as  utility ;  and  he  seems  at  this 
time  to  have  devoted  much  attention  both  to  architecture 
and  drawing.  After  remaining  there  about  two  years,  he 
removed  to  London,  where  he  obtained  employment  upon 
the  quadrangle  of  Somerset  House,  then  erecting  by  Sir 
William  Chambers,  an  engagement  in  which,  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  obtained  much  practical  informa- 
tion. About  1784  he  was  engaged  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  a  house  for  the  resioent  commissioner  in  Ports- 
mouth dock^-ard,  fVom  the  design  of  Mr.  S.  Wyat.  Tel- 
tbrtl's  good  character  and  promising  talent  had  secured  for 
him  the  friendsfiip  of  two  families  resident  in  his  native 
district,  the  Pasleys  and  the  Johnstones,  and  to  their  in- 
fluence his  early  employment  on  important  woiks  is,  in 
some  measure,  to  be  attributed.  He  was  engaged  upon 
various  building  at  the  Portsmouth  dockyanl  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  construction  of  graving-docks,  wharf-walls,  and  rimilar 
engineering  works;  and  in  1787,  having  completed  his 
engagements  there,  he  was  invited  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Pulteney  (a  member  of  the  Johnstone  family)  to  take  the 
superintendence  of  some  alterations  at  Shrewsbury  Castle. 
He  therefore  removed  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  also 
employed  to  erect  a  new  gaol,  which  was  completed  in 
1793,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  county  surveyor,  in 
which  office  (retained  by  him  until  death)  ne  had  to  l\ir- 
nish  plans  for,  and  oversee  the  construction  of,  bridges 
and  similar  works.  The  firet  bridge  which  he  designed 
and  built  was  that  over  tlie  Severn,  at  Montlbrd,  about 
four  miles  west  of  Shre^vsbury,  consisting  of  three  elliptical 
stone  arches,  one  of  fifty-eight,  and  the  others  of  fifty-five 
feet  span.  His  next  wa.^  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Severn, 
at  Buildwas,  consisting  of  a  very  flat  iron  arch  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  span,  constnicted  upon  very  superior  prin- 
ciples to  that  erected  a  few  years  previously  at  Coalbrook 
Dale  :  Telford's  object  was  rather  to  introduce  the  trussing 
principle  of  a  timber  construction  than  that  of  a  stone 
arch.  This  bridge  was  built  in  the  years  1795  and  1700, 
Forty  smaller  bndges  were  erected  m  Shropshire  under 
Telford's  direction. 

The  EUesmere  Canal,  a  series  of  navigations  intended 
to  unite  the  Severn,  the  Dee,  and  the  Mersey,  and  extend- 
ing altogether  to  a  length  of  about  one  hundred  and  three 
miles,  was  the  first  great  work  upon  which  Telford  waa 
enscaged,  his  satisfactory  execution  of  the  county  worka 
intiTistcd  to  him  having  led  its  projectors  to  select  him  a^ 
their  engineer ;  and  from  this  engagement,  which  eom-» 
menced  about  1793,  in  which  year  the  act  of  parliament 
was  obtained  for  the  scheme,  his  attention  was  directed 
almost  solely  to  civil  engineering.  The  uneven  character 
of  the  country  occasioned  many  serious  difficulties  in  the 
const mction  of  this  canal,  and  rendered  necessar)'  the 
execution  of  some  works  of  astonishing  magnitude,  esi^o- 
ciallv  in  crossing  the  valleys  of  the  Ceriog,  or  Chirk,  and 
of  tfie  Dee.  In  the  former  the  canal  crosses  the  river  at 
an  elevation  of  seventy  feet  by  an  aqueduct-bridge  of  ten 
arches,  each  of  which  is  of  forty  feet  span,  in  the  constn\o« 
tion  of  which  some  important  deviations  were  made  fW^ni 
the  previous  practice  of  engineers.  It  had  been  usual  in 
such  structurcs  to  form  the  bed  for  the  canal  of  puddled 
clay  confined  in  masonry,  a  practice  which  involved  greaf 
expense,  and  some  danger  m  time  of  frost,  from  the  ex» 
pansion  of  the  moist  puddle.  The  great  elevation  of  the 
Chirk  aqueduct  would  have  increased  the  difficulty,  but 
Telford  abandoned  the  puddling  system,  and  ibrmed  tl« 
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oed  of  the  canal  of  flanged  cast-iron  plates  resting  upon  ,  the  completion  of  the  canal  a  SwedUh  order  of 
wallh  built  on  the  piers,  and  constructed  the  sides  of  nia-  and  other  honours  were  conferre<l  upon  Trlior. 
sonry.  Thin  work  was  executed  between  1790  and  181)1,  The  works  executed  by  Telford  under  llic*.c 
at  a  cost  of  20,898/.  The  aqueduct-bridge  over  the  valley  of  Highland  Roads  and  Bhdi;es  are  of  irrcat 
of  the  Dee,  called  the  Pont-v-Cysylte,  is  still  more  remark-  His  survey  was  delivered  to  the  I^ord*  oi  the 
able :  it  consists  simply  of  a  *trou2:h  of  cast-iron  plates,  ;  1802,  and  in  the  following  yesu*  the  Commu 
securely  flanged  togetiier,  and  supp^^rted  by  eighteen  piers  pointed.  Of  the  works  committed  to  their  Mip 
or  pillars  of  masonry,  tlie  elevation  of  which  is  a  hundred  felfonl  obser\'es  that  *  the  whole  of  St-otia 
and  twenty-one  feet  above  low-water.  These  piers  are  |  southern  buundarv,  near  Carlisle,  to  the  nort he: 
Holid  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  above  which  they  are  of  Caithness,  and  from  Aberdeen^liire  on  thf 
hollow,  with  interior  walls.  The  water-way  in  the  cast-  I  Arirvleshire  islands  on  the  we.*t,  hiw  \>vvn  irs 
iron  trough  is  eleven  feet  ten  inches  wide,  of  which  four  i  roacfs ;  its  largest  rivers,  and  even  inferior  hire 
feet  eight  inches  is  covered  by  the  towing-path,  supjwrted  by  bridges ;  and  all  this  in  the  space  of  tweni 
upon  east-iron  pillars,  sa  as  to  allow  the  water  free  play  under  the  same  board,  and  (with  some  few  e\ 
beneath  it.  The  length  of  the  aqueduct  is  about  one  .  the  same  in<iividual  Commissioners;*  and  all  t 
thousand  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  canal  one  hundred  [  under  the  direction  of  Telfoi*d  alone.  The  p 
and  twenty-seven  feet  al>ove  the  Dee  ;  and  at  one  end  of  •  rations  under  this  Commission  embraced  at>ou 
the  aqueduct  bridge  is  a  great  embankment,  fllteen  bun-  miles  of  new  road,  with  twelve  hundrtnl  bridge? 
dred  i'eA  long,  lising  in  ]>arts  to  a  height  of  seventy-live  tainous  and  stormy  rt»gion,  of  which  live  onl 
feet  above  the  natuial  surface.  These  gigantic  works  '  to  Telford's  narrative,  have  required  to  be  i 
wei'(  executed  between  IT'^^and  1805,  at  a  cost  of  47,018/.  |  should  be  explained  that  the  operations  of  the 
J\  the  locks  of  this  canal  Telford  introduced  cast-iron  were  not  confined  to  the  objects  defined  in 
framing  in  lieu  of  timber:  and  in  one  instance,  where  the  embraced  also  the  6Iasii:ow  and  ('arli>le  ruad: 
lock  was  formed  in  a  quicksand,  he  made  every  pail  of  sliire  roads ;  the  improvement  of  several  harl>o 
that  material.  ■  the  principal  are  those  of  Peterluad,  Hunff. 

Tlie   Caledonian  Canal    is  another  of  Telford's  princi- ■' Fortrose,  CuUen,  and  Kirkwall;  and  the  erect i 
pal  works.      In  1773  the  commissioners  of  the  forfeited  '  Highland   churches  and   manses   under  a  p 
estates  in  Scotland  had  engaged  Watt  to  report  on  the    grant  of  1823.    Nor  were  these  Hiijhland  t 
I  racticalnlity  of  a  ship-canal  alone:  the  valley  called  the  .  manses  the  only  buildings  in  which  Telford 
I I'len  of  Scotland,  to  be  formed  by  connectintr  the  lakes    architect ;  he  had,  many  yejirs  previously,  erec 
\^hich  form  a  series  of  navigable  waters  extending  a  great    at  Bridgenorth,  from  his  own  de.-i^ii. 
part  of  the  distance  ;    but  although  the  report  was  favour-        In  the  improvements  of  the  irreat  niad  froi 
able,  it  was  not  acted  upon,  and  the  scheme  was  deferred    Holyhead,  under  another  parliamentar}'  Ccu 
for  some  years  by  the  restoration  of  the  forfeited  estates,  '  pointed  in  1815,  Telford   had   a   further  ly 
through  which   the   line  would  pass,   in  1784.      In  1801    carr}'ing  into  eft'oct  his  system  of  road-makir 
however  Telford  was  deputed  by  government  to  make    an  account  is  given  under  Road,  \ol.  >jc..  p- ^ 
a  survey  of  the  coasts  and  of  the  interior  of  Scotland,  and    road,  and  the  works  connected  with  it,  is 
to  report  genenilly  upon  desii-able  public  works  for  the  im-    most  perfect  .specimen  of  Tellbnl's  >kill  as 

Erovement  of  the  countiy.  In  consequence  of  his  reports  and  appears  to  have  been  reirarded  by  bin 
'ommissions  were  fonned  to  carry  out  the  proposed  canal,  satisfaction.  The  Menai  suspcusion-bniL't 
Und  other  improvements  classed  under  the  general  title  of  is  a  noble  exami)le  of  his  bolduess  in  de>i:;ni 
jlighland  Roads  and  Bridges;  and  the  services  of  Telford  tical  skill  in  exccutini;  a  work  of  novel  and 
vere  engaged  by  both  boards.  The  Caledonian  Canal  was  racter :  it  is  des^'ribed  under  Mkn.vi  Buidt.k,  \ 
opened  tlirougliout  in  1823.  Its  constniction  was  delayed  and  Suspension-Bridgk,  vol.  xviii..  pp.  314-3 
by  many  untoward  circumstances;  and  unfortunately  its  Among  the  other  works  of  Teliora  are  mai 
utility  has  not  hitherto  answered  the  expectations  of  its  considerable  M/.e,  in  which  he  adonted  the  nii 
projectors.  It  forms  however  a  noble  monument  of  the  ciple  of  makinir  the  hpaiuliil.-s  hollow,  arul  sii 
skin  of  the  engineer.  The  locks  are  stated  by  Telford  to  roadway  upon  slabs  laid  upon  loiiL'itudmul  \ 
be  the  largest  ever  constructed  at  that  time,  being  forty  of  filling  up  the  haunches  with  a  ma^s  of  k 
feet  wide,  and  from  one  hundred  and  .seventy  to  one  bun-  which  may  press  ver>'  injuriously  up-ju  the  ar< 
dred  and  eighty  feet  lon«r  ;  and  one  of  them,  at  (>lachna-  proves  of'hciious  incon\c!iience*uhen  the  mi 
carrj',  near  Inverness,  was  made  under  circuni'stanccs  of  bridire  needs  any  repair.  He  emi'loyed  this  i 
especial  difficuUv,  the  earth  being  a  soti  mud,  into  which  st ruction  in  a  laVsre  arch,  of  112  iVet  >pan. 
an  iron  rod  might  easily  be  thnist  to  a  depth  of  tirty-five  the  Dee,  near  Kirkcudbriirht,  in  iSiTi  aiid 
feet.  Tlie  means  adopted  for  conqueiintr  this  difficulty  arc  .many  subsequent  bridges.  In  hi-*  •  Life'  w 
lUlly  dMailed  in  the  eiurincer's  own  naiiative.  particulai-s  of  the  ins^enions    alte!ati(*ii  of 

Of  other  canals  constnicted  wholly  or  partially  under  Tel-  \  bridge,  by  the  addition  of  a  i)rojee:inir  uwl 
ford*8  superintendence  it  is  suflicient  to  mention  the  Glas-  i  iron  on  each  side,  so  as  to  leave  the  \%h  >le 
gow,Paisley, and  Ardrossan  (which  was  never  completed  to  I  stone  structure  for  carrij;ire>  :  nr.d  «  f  tl  ■■ 
tlie  length  oritnnally  intended);  the  Macclesfield  ;  theBir-  designed  by  him  for  cros.sinir  the  (Suie  at  ( 
min^ham  and  Liverpool  Junction;  the  Gloucester  and  connnenced  in  1«33:  of  the  liirlit  aiuleieLMiit 
Berkeley  (completed  under  his  direction) ;  the  Binningl;ani,  at  Ediul-urgh  ;  Patli-head  l>rid::e.  of  live  aul 
which  was  completely  remodelled  and  adapted  to  the  con-  span,  civer  a  ravine  about  eleveii  mi 'e>  ^ou^h  o 
duet  of  a  very  extensive  tniffic,  by  him  ;  and  the  Weaver  Morpeth  bridcre  ;  Tewkesbury  Lridire.  eivi- 
navigation, in  Chesliire.  He  also  constnu-ted  a  new  tunnel,  182:i  and  182U,  with  a  li:rht  imn  anii  of  170  I 
2926  yards  lonsr,  IG  feet  hiirh,  and  14  feet  wide,  at  Hare-  only  17  feet  rise  ;  theOverbiidireat  Gl(»vie  M- 
cai4le,  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  the  original  tunnel  others.  The  last -mentioned  bridire  has  an  arv 
of  Brindley  having  been  found  too  small  [Tunnel];  and  he  form,  previously  employed  by  Perro:iet  m 
executed  many  inq)oitant  works  connected  with  the  drain-  bridge.  The  geneial  bcxly  of  the  aieh  i> 
age  of  the  feu  country,  especijilly  of  BiKllbrd  Level.  On  cur\"e  of  150  feet  span  and 35  feet  rise,  but  thet 
the  ('ontinent  likewise  he  superintended  the  construction  of  stones  at  the  sides  of  the  bridire  form  sejinei 
the  Gotha  canal,  in  Sweden,  a  na\i;ration  of  about  one  ;  the  simie  span,  but  of  only  13  feet  rist* :  ih. 
hundred  and  twenty  English  miles,  of  which  filty-five  are  i  are  coincident  at  the  crown,  and  an»  con 
artificial  canal.  This  navii;ation  rises  one  hundred  and  '  vaulted  form  on  the  haunches  of  the  brilir*'. 
sixty-two  feet  fiom  the  I-ake  Wenern,  at  one  extremity,  to  plex  form,'  observers  Telford,  •  converts  eac^ 
the  s4unmit-leNel,  and  f:Uls  three  hundred  and  seven  feet  to  ',  vault  of  the  arch  into  the  shape  of  the  entran 
Hie  Bidtic.  at  the  other :  the  rise  and  fall  are  effected  to  suit  the  contracted  nasstige  of  a  fluiii .  tli 
l>y  fifty-six  Iwks.  The  canal  is  forty-two  feet  wide  at  the  j  the  flat  surface  op|H)sed  to  the  current  of  tlit 
bottom,  and  ten  fee*  deep.  Telfoid  viaited  Sweden  in  |  ever  the  tide  or  upland  flood  rises  abo\  c  the 
1808  to  make  the  surveys  and  preliminary  an-anirements,  '  the  middle  of  the  ellij^se,  that  beimr  at  fou 
and  a4rain  in  1813,  taking  with  him,  under  the  sanction  of  ;  low-water ;  a  precaution  rendered  nece>»aiv 
the  British  government,  several  experienced  workmen  to  I  stance  owing  to  the  liability  of  the  bndge  t't 
instruct  the  natives  in  the  works  then  in  progress.    Upon  i  floods.* 
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ilford    executed   some   important   harboiuvworks  at 

rdeen  and  Dundee ;  but  his  most  striking  performance 

bis  class  is  the  St.  Katherine  Docks,  London.    Owing 

he  very  limited  space  which  could  be  obtained,  it  was 

to  construct  these  docks  of  irregular  forms,  and  to 

^        sual  arrangements  respecting  the  warehouses; 

thcac  arrangements,   combined  with  the  admirable 

hinery  employed,  have  reduced  the  time  requisite  for 

)lding  a  vessel  in  an  astonishing  degree.*  There  are  two 

communicatinc;  with  the  river  b)^  a  tide-lock  180  feet 

I  and  45  feet  wide,  with  three  pair  of  gates,  so  that 

one  very  large  or  two  smaller  vessels  may  pass  the 

i  Ht  one  time ;  and  steam-engines  are  provided,  capable 

Uling  the  locks  in  a  few  minutes  by  pumping  water 

Dthe  middle  of  the  river,  so  that  vessels  are  enabled  to 

I  and  out  of  the  docks  with  great  rapidity  so  long  as 

i«  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  receive  them  outside 

ock.    The  cast-iron  turn-bridge  over  this  lock  is  an 

lent  specimen  of  that  kind  of  machineir,  being  easily 

i  by  two  persons  at  each  end,  although  it  supports  a 

•way  24  feet  wide.    These  docks  were  constructed 

Ku  luore  quickly  than  is  usual  for  works  of  such  magni- 

jadmore  quickly  than  the  engineer  could  fully  approve, 

iffh  he  admitted  the  urgency  of  the  case  as  a  justifica- 

)i  a  course  against  which  ne  could  not  but  enter  his 

.    One  of  the  very  latest  engagements  of  Telford 

oe  suney  of  Dover  harbour,  undertaken, in  January, 

it  the  request  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  as  warden 

MK  Cinque  Ports,  with  a  view  to   the  adoption  of 

res  to  check  the  accumulation  of  shingle  at  the 

ui  addition  to  the  works  which  he  executed  himself, 
was  frequently  applied  to  for  his  judgment  upon 
lant  schemes,  and  m  this  way  he  made  many  reports 
I     anient.    For  many  years  he  was  employed  to  re- 
uoon  all  public  works  of  engineering  character  for 
loans  were  required  of  the  Exchequer  Loan  Com- 
aneis.    Among  his  reports  are  several  of  considerable 
,  especially  upon  proposed  canals  between  London 
u  oinmngham,  and  between  the  English  and  Bristol 
unnels,  and  on  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis, 
A  of  the  last  objects  to  which  he  devoted  his  atten- 
For  some  years  before  his  death  he  had  gradually 
c     las  much  as  possible  forming  new  engagements, 
made  preparations  for  the  publication  of  such 
-uivuon  from  his  papers   as  might  leave  on  record 
lentic  account  of  the   important  works  in  which 
uuK  than  half  a   century  ne  had  been  engaged. 
>£  made  arrangements  with  his  executors  for  the 
on  of  his  work  in  case  he  should  not  live  to  finish 
•CL  about  it  with  ardour,  and  had  many  of  the  plates 
td,  the  manuscript  in  a  very  forward  state,  and 
ats  made  respecting  the  paper,  type,  &c.  before 
"wi.    The  book  was  not  published  until  1838,  chiefly 
to  the  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Turrell,  the  engraver, 
ne  difficulty  of  getting  the  plates  completed.    It 
lthick4to.  volume,  entitled  *Life  of  Thomaa  Tel- 
civil  engineer,  written  by  himself;  containing  a  de- 
ve  Narrative  of  his  Professional   Labours;*  and  it 
a  preface  and  supplement,  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
and  a  very  copious  appendix  of  illustrative  re- 
•Mu  other  documents.    The  plates,  eiffhty-three  in 
constitute  a  companion  volume,  in  Targe  folio,  to 
«  prefixed  a  fine  portrait  of  Telford,  engraved  by 
on,  from  a  picture  by  S.  Lane.    From  this  work 
ials  of  the  preceding  notice  of  his  principal  works 
V  derived ;  and  from  the  supplementary  notice,  by 
,  and  some  other  sources,  are  collected  the 
ouuitional  biographical  particulars, 
leaving  his  native  district,  Telford  acquired  some 
as  a  poet.    He  wrote  in  the  homely  style  of 
-  and  Fergusson,  and  contributed  small  pieces  to 
's  •Weekly  Magazine,'  under  the  signature  of 
Tam.'    He  wrote  a  short  poem,  entitled  *  Esk- 
!riptive  of  the  scenes  of  his  early  years,  which  was 
y  published    in    a  provincial    miscellany,    sub- 
uy  reprinted  at  Shrewsbury,  at  the  request  of  his 
^d  afterwards  inserted  in  the  appendix  to  his  Life, 
ising  fragment  of  his  composition  is  given  at 
»"  uie  firet  volume  of  Dr.  Cume's  *  Life  and  Works 
'      published  at  Liverpool  in  1800  :  it  is  an  extract 

l^ifci  n  OliiftratMm  of  this  ittint, «  paper  on  'Tlw*  Docks/  fotning 
•  i  fc»^/  ^o\.  m..  pp.  7^76. 
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from  a  poetical  epistle  sent  by  Telford,  when  at  Shrews- 
bury, to  the  Ayrshire  poet,  recommending  him  to  take  up 
other  subjects  of  a  senous  nature,  similar  to  the  *  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night.'  He  taught  himself  Latin,  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  German,  so  as  to  read  them  all  with  facility,  and 
to  converse  readily  in  French  ;  and  he  has  left  valuable 
contributions  to  engineering  literature,  in  the  articles  Ar- 
chitecture, Bridge,  Civil  Arcliitecture,  and  Inland  Naviga- 
tion, in  Brcwsters  'Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,'  in  which 
work  Mr.  Rickman  says  he  was  a  shareholder.  He  waa 
well  acquainted  with  algebra,  but  he  held  mathematical 
investigation  in  rather  low  estimation.  In  his  early  years 
he  appears  to  have  been  tinctured  with  democratic  opimons ; 
but  after  seeing  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution,  he 
always  studiously  avoided  conversing  on  political  subjects. 
In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  commanded  respect  and 
esteem ;  and  he  was  particularly  remarkable  for  his  facility 
of  access  to  the  deserving,  and  especially  for  his  ready 
communication  of  professional  information  to  foreigners ; 
a  circumstance  which,  added  to  his  connection  with  the 
Grotha  canal  and  some  other  continental  works,  procured 
for  him  the  highest  respect  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  Russian  government  frequently  applied  to  him  for 
advice  respecting  the  construction  of  roads  and  canaJs; 
and  the  sixty-seventh  plate  in  his  atlas  represents  the 
details  of  a  road  designed  by  him  ft-om  Warsaw  to  the 
Russian  frontier.  The  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia 
acknowledged  his  sense  of  his  services  on  one  occasion, 
in  1808,  by  sending  him  a  diamond  ring  with  a  suitable 
inscription.  Although  he  was  not  connected  with  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  at  its  formation,  he  accepted 
their  invitation  in  1820,  and  became  their  president; 
and  from  that  time  he  was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to 
the  duties  of  the  office,  having  become,  by  his  partial  re- 
tirement from  business,  a  pretty  regular  resident  in  ttie 
metropolis.  He  ardently  loved  his  profession,  and  was, 
observes  Mr.  Rickman,  so  energetic  in  any  task  before  him, 
that  all  other  motives  became  subordinate  to  it.  He  never 
married,  and  hardly  had  a  fixed  habitation  until  a  late 
period  of  life.  He  was  of  athletic  form,  and  reached  the 
age  of  seventy  without  any  serious  illness ;  but  in  1827  he 
vras  afflicted  with  a  severe  and  painfril  disorder,  after  which 
he  became  subject  to  bilious  attacks,  under  one  of  which 
he  died,  on  the  2nd  of  September^  1834,  at  his  residence  in 
Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  acquisition  of 
property  was  alwa3r&  a  secondary  consideration  with  Tel- 
ford ;  and  in  certain  cases,  especially  of  abortive  specula- 
tions, he  was  ingenious  in  finding  arguments  for  giving  his 
assistance  gratuitously.  Even  in  increasing  his  charges  as 
his  reputation  and  experience  increased  the  value  of  his 
services,  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  chiefly  by  a  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  others  in  his  profession,  whose  remu- 
neration was  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  his  own. 
After  liis  mother's  death  he  had  few  family  connections  to 
provide  for,  and  he  had  a  great  objection  to  raising  any^ 
individual  above  his  station  in  life,  which  is  stated  by  his 
biographer  as  his  reason  for  not  leavin;^  his  property  to  re- 
lations. His  will,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  *  Life,'  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  handsome  legacies  to  many  per- 
sonal friends ;  of  2000/.  to  provide  annual  premiums  to  be 
given  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ;  and  of  1000/. 
each  in  trust  to  the  ministers  of  Westerldrk  and  Langholm, 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  parish  libraries.  His 
scientific  books,  prints,  drawings,  &c.  are  bequeathed  to 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Telford  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1803,  and  of 
that  of  England  in  1827. 

(Li/e^  emted  by  Rickman  ;  Chambers's  Scottish  Btogra^ 
phical  Dictionary ;  Annual  Biography^  vol.  xix.) 

TELINGA  orTmUGU  LANGUAGE.  [Hindustan, 
p.  229.1 

TELL,  WILLIAM,  a  simple  countiyman  of  the  village 
of  Biirglen  near  Altorf  in  Switzerland,  who  lived  towards  the 
end  of  me  thirteenth  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  IGs  early  life  is  unknown,  and  his  name  would 
probably  never  have  been  heard  of  in  history,  if  the  tyranny 
of  the  Austrians  had  not  called  him  from  his  obscurity. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Albert!, 
of  Austria  was  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  free* 
dom  and  independence  in  the  three  Waldstadte,  Uri, 
Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden,  and  was  using  every  means  to 
add  tnem  to  his  jG&mily  estates,  he  sent  bailiffs  (Landyogte) 
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into  these  cftntons,  who  perpetrated  the  most  flagrant  acts 
of  tyranny,  and  treated  the  people  Uke  a  conquered  nation. 
The  principal  men  of  the  three  WaldstUdte,  in  1307,  formed 
a  league,  which  was  headed  by  Walter  Fiirst,  Arnold  von 
Melchthal,  and  Werner  Stauftacher.    William  Tell,  who 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Walter  Fiirst,  also  belonged  to 
the  league,  though  without  taking  any  prominent  part  in 
it.    The  object  of  these  men  was  ^^ually  and  secretly 
to  increase  their  numbers,  and  to  seize  on  any  favourable 
opportunity  for  delivering  their  country  flpom  its  oppres- 
sors, and  if  possible  without  bloodshed.    While  the  con- 
federates were  daily  gaining  new  strength,  Hermann  Gess- 
ler  of  Brunegg,  one  of  the  bailiffs  of  Albert  I.,  who  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  after  various 
otber  vexatious  acts,  caused  the  ducal  hat  of  Austria  to  be 
raised  on  a  pole  in  the  maiket-place  of  Altorf,  and  com- 
manded that  every  one  who  pajased  the  pole  should  un- 
cover his  head  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria.   William  Tell  with  his  little  boy  happened  one  day 
to  pan  the  pole  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  orders 
of  the  bailiff;  and  he  was  immediately  seized  and  taken 
before  Gessler.  Tell  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excel- 
lent bowman,  and  Gessler  devised  a  mode  of  punbhment 
which  should  put  his  skill  to  a  severe  test.    He  ordered 
Teirs  boy  to  be  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his 
fkther,  and  an  apple  to  be  fixed  on  his  head.    A  crossbow 
and  arrows  were  handed  to  Tell,  who,  without  being 
observed,  contrived  to  get  two  arrows,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  shoot  the  apple  from  his  own  child's  head.    The  tyrant 
added,  that  if^ne  missed  the  apple,  he  should  die.    Tell 
succeeded  in  hitting  the  apple.  Gessler  had  expected  that 
Tell  would  kill  or  hurt  his  cnild,  and  in  his  disappointment 
he  tried  to  find  out  some  nretext  for  punishing  the  pre- 
sumptuous peasant :   he  asked  him  why  he  had  taken  a 
second  arrow  ?    Tell  boldly  replied :   '  It  was  intended  for 
thee,  if  the  first  had  hit  my  child.'    The  bailiff,  delighted 
with  this  opportunity  of  satisfying  his  vengeance,  oraered 
Tell  to  be  bound  and  to  be  conveyed  in  a  boat  across  the 
lake  of  Waldstadten  to  the  castle  at  Kiissnacht,  the  resi- 
dence of  Gassier,  ^o  himself  accompanied  his  prisoner. 
When  the  boat  was  on  the  lake,  a  storm  arose,  which  be- 
came so  violent,  that  the  rowers  were  unable  to  manage 
the  boat,  and  proposed  to  Gessler  to  unfetter  Tell  and 
allow  him  to  assist  them,  as  he  was  known  to  be  an  ex- 
perienced boatman  and  well  acauainted  with  every  part  of 
the  lake.    Tell  was  fireed  firom  his  fetters,  and  taking  the 
rudder  in  his  hand,  he  steered  the  boat  towards  a  put  of 
the  rocky  shore,  where  a  flat  shelf  jutted  out  into  the  lake. 
Wlien  he  was  near  this  spot,  he  seized  his  bow,  jumped 
upon  the  projecting  rock,  and  with  his  foot  pushed  the 
boat  back  into  the  waters.    The  storm  however  was  abat- 
ing, and  Gessler  and  his  men  were  safely  landed.    Tell 
knew  the  road  by  which  the  bailiff  had  to  pass  to  Kiiss- 
nacht,  and  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  a  narrow  defile.    When 
Gessler  came,  Tell  shot  him  through  the  heart.    This 
happened  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1907.    The  event 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  wars   between   the    Swiss 
and  the  Austrians,  which  did  not  terminate  till  the  year 
1489. 

The  conduct  of  Tell  was  highly  disapproved  of  by  his 
friends,  as  they  wished  to  avoid  bloodshed,  and  were  not 
yet  prepared  to  carry  their  plans  into  execution.  After  this 
adventure  Tell  sinks  again  into  his  former  obscuritv,  though 
he  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Morgarten, 
and  to  have  perished,  in  1S»0,  in  the  river  Schiichen  during 
a  great  fiood. 

Tell  has  been  represented  as  a  hero  and  a  champion  of 
liberty,  by  historians  as  well  as  by  poets,  but  his  conduct, 
if  looked 'into  more  closely,  will  appear  in  a  different  light. 
His  refusal  to  pay  homage  to  the  ducal  hat  of  Austria  was 
indeed  owing  to  a  noble  independence  of  spirit ;  but  his 
obeying  the  inhuman  command  of  Gessler  to  slioot  the 
apple  from  his  child's  head  is  repugnant  to  all  paternal 
feelings,  and  a  true  hero  would  have  aimed  at  the  tyrant 
himself.  He  shot  his  enemy  from  an  ambush,  wliich, 
although  in  a  measure  an  act  of  self-defence  under  the 
circumstances,  yet  in  the  manner  of  the  execution  was 
little  better  than  murder. 

But  the  truth  of  the  story  of  Tell,  notwithstanding  its 
being  commemorated  down  to  this  day  by  chapels  and 
other  public  monuments,  has  been  doubted  by  several 
modem  historianfl ;  while  others,  and  among  them  Johann 
▼on  Mailer,  regard  it  as  a  genuine  history.    The  doubts 


about  its  tnith  have  arisen  from  the  fact 

story  is  told  in  the  Wilkina  Saga,  and  by  ! 

ticus,  of  a  Danish  king  Harold  and  one  To! 

stoiy  is  also  told  of  one  William  Tell  and  s 

dorf  who  had  extensive  possessions  in  Uri, 

lived  early  in  the  twelfth  century.     Anoth< 

cumstance  is  that  in  the  documents  relating 

Swiss  confederacies,  and  nubhshed  by  Ko; 

1835    C  Urkunden    zur  Geschichte   der   c 

Biinde')  there  is  no  mention  of  a  Gessler  am* 

who  resided  in  the  castle  of  Kussnacht. 

other  reasons,  Grimm  and  Ideler  (Z>f>  Sa^ 

den  Tell,  Berlin,  1826)  consider  the  whoh 

as  fabulous.    There  are  however  facts  whic 

firm  the  historical  truth  of  at  least  the  grot 

stor}'.    It  was  not  many  years  after  the  dea 

it  became  customary  for  annual  processio 

spot  where  Tell  had  escaped  from  the  boj 

the  canton  of  Uri  built  the  celebrated  cha] 

the  same  spot,  and  it  is  stated  that  amonis 

that  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  foii 

known  Tell  himself.    His  adventure  is  m 

the  same  effect  by  all  the  chronicleis  who  \ 

after  the  alleged  time  of  the  occurrence. 

TELLER,  WILHELM  ABRAHAM,  s< 
Teller,  minister  of  St.  Thomas's  church  s 
bom  in  that  city,  9th  ,Tanuar>-,  1734.  So 
age  of  twenty-two  he  attracted  the  attentio 

Seal  world  oy  a  Latin  translation  of  Kc 
ebrew  Text ;  and  after  being  for  a  year  < 
at  the  Nicolai  church,  ver}-  unexpected! 
appointment  of  professor  of  theologj'  at  \ 
the  Duke  of  Bnmswick,  in  1761 .  On  ent 
new  office,  he  publislied  as  an  inaugural 
*  Topice  Scripturae,*  which  was  considered  I 
ant  Bahrdt  so  heterodox  in  its  opinions  ^ 
difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  not  to 
Teller's  appointment.  Not  deterred  by  t 
from  expressing  his  own  convictions.  Telle 
long  after>vard8  his  *  Lehrbuch  des  Christlicl 
production  that  caused  no  little  noise  at  th 
violent  disapprobation  in  some  quarters, 
him  friends  in  others.  Just  before  this  wc 
had  been  invited  to  accept  the  professors! 
at  Halle,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Baur 
declined  it  out  of  regard  towards  his  pMitron 
the  persecution  he  continued  to  experienc 
whom  his  opinions  had  rendered  him  c 
his  residence  at  HclmstUdt  so  disagreeal 
without  the  least  reluctance  he  exchanged 
years  afterwards,  17C7,  for  Berlin,  \\'\\\\  the 
•Oberconsistorial-Rath'  and  Dean  of  Cole 
removed  him  from  their  immediate  attacks 
thus  conferred  upon  him  also  in  some  m 
opponents;  and  at  the  same  time  he  hims 
into  intercourse  with  some  of  the  most  It 
tinguished  characters  belon^lne:  to  the  rei 
the  Gh-eat.  He  was  so  far  however  from 
professional  dutie:i  or  relaxine:  his  ze<al,  thi 
to  apply  to  his  theolotrical  studies  with  the 
before,  and  was  instni mental  in  promotini; 
plans  connected  with  church  matters  an 
public  schools.  Tlic  vast  number  of  serm 
theological  writings  published  by  him,attesl 
dustry,  but  his  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  k 
although  his  rejection  of  the  do&rmas  ingrai 
ture  afforded  his  enemies  and  those  who  1: 
upon  speculative  points  than  upon  relijric 
feeling  an  opportunity  to  decrj-  him  ^  ver)-  c 
rodox,  and  unsound.  '  Equally  remote  from : 
the  one  hand,  and  from  ixj  metaphysical  pi 
the  other.  Teller/  says  Kuttner,  *  atldresvse* 
the  reason  and  the  heart,  and  while  he  tou 
carries  conviction  to  the  former.'  Others  li 
of  him  in  very  high  terms,  not  only  a.- 
teacher  of  religion,  but  as  a  man — one  nc 
in  private  life  tnan  in  his  public  capacity,  t 
fying  in  himself  that  conduct  which  he'  so 
upon  others. 

Besides  his  German  writings.  Teller  publ 
theolofirical  and  critical  dissertations  in  I. 
timied  to  employ  his  pen  almost  up  to  tJ 
death ;  for  though  he  was  greatly  worn  < 
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inued  active  to  the  last.  He  died  at  Berlin, 
,  1804.  (Jorden's  Lexicon.) 
I  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  were  the  holders 
t  office  in  the  Exchequer.  They  were  four  in 
eir  duties  were  to  receive  money  payable  into 
ler  on  behalf  of  the  king,  to  g[ive  the  clerk  of 
ins  or  rolls  of  parchment)  a  bill  of  receipt  for 
o  pay  all  money  according  to  the  warrant  of 
of  receipts,  and  to  make  weekly  and  yearly 
3eipts  and  payments  for  the  lord  treasurer. 
;  Com,  Dig.y  tit.  *  Court,'  D.  4,  14,  15.)  The 
olished  by  act  of  parliament  (4  &  5  Wm.  IV., 
ler  with  that  of  tne  clerk  of  the  pells  and  the 
»  subordinate  thereto,  and  a  new  constitution 
i  comptroller-general  of  the  receipt  and  issue 

^s  Exchequer  being  appointed  to  perform 

the  four  tellers.     (4  &  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  15.) 
BALTHEZAR,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  was  bom, 
the  statement  of  M.  Weiss,  in  the  *  Biographic 

in  the  year  1595.  Moreri  states  that  he 
ciety  of  Jesus  in  the  year  1610.  In  the  eulo- 
)f  Dom  Francisco  Manoel,  prefixed  to  Tellez^s 
Ethiopia,'  he  is  said  (at  least  this  seems  to 
r's  meaning,  which  his  affected  style  renders 
e)  to  have  studied  ten  years,  and  taught  forty ; 

attention  to  literature  during  the  whole  ten 

career  as  student,  but  devoted  two  of  them 

ly   to   philosophy,    and   four  of  them  to 

ij.e  lectured  upon  belles  lettres  for  twenty 

Qg  in  succession  the  most  advanced  literary 

Society's  colleges  at  Braga,  Evora,  Lisbon, 

%,    He  lectured  two  years  on  philosophy,  but 

.  not  mention  in  what  seminary.     Lastly,  Tel- 

t  years  professor  of  theology  m  the  college  of 

it  Lisbon.   At  a  later  period  he  was  appomted 

house  of  the  professed  Jesuits  in  Lisbon, 

sif  provincial  of  the  order  in  Portugal.    He 

tieth  year,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1675. 

norks  of  Tellez  are :— 1,  A  compendium  of 

tied  *  Summa  Universae  Philosophiae,  cum 

uuae  inter  Philosophos  agitantur,'  published 

olio,  in  1642 ;  at  Paris,  in  two  quarto  vo- 
rt;  and  at  lisbon,  in  fom*  octavo,  volumes,  in 
hronica  da  Companhia  de  Jesus  da  Provincia 
'  in  two  volumes,  the  first  published  in  1645, 
in  1648,  both  at  Lisbon :  3,  '  Historia  gerdl 
a  alta,'  in  one  folio  volume,  at  Coimbra,  in 
B  also  said  to  have  left  in  MS.  a  history  of  the 
lOurs  in  the  East.  The  historical  works  of 
'  more  value  than  his  philosophical  treatise, 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal  is  a  valuable  con- 
he  history  of  that  accomplished  and  energetic 
*  History  of  Ethiopia,'  or,  more  properly,  the 
9  Jesuit-Missions  in  Ethiopia,  is  indispensable 
ho  wishes  to  study  the  history  or  comparative 
>f  Abyssinia.  The  first  book  contains  an 
be  geography  of  Abyssinia,  of  its  political 
•vemment,  and  statistics,  as  they  existed  from 
at  the  Jesuit  missionaries  first  entered  the 
their  expulsion  under  Facilidas.    The  remain- 

3  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  narrative  of 
uierprise,  but  contam  important  contributions 
y,  the  general  accuracy  of  which  has,  on  the 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  later  travellers, 
ce  Tellez  gives  an  account  of  the  authorities 
le  has  compiled  his  book,  Manoel  d'Almeyda, 
ides,  Jeronymo  Lobo,  and  Pero  Pays ;  ana  he 
himself  of  their  information  both  with  taste 
It. 

unties  for  the  statements  in  this  sketch  are  the 
Ethiopia,'  with  the  preface  by  Tellez  himielf, 
er  of  Francisco  Manoel  prefixed  to  it :  the 
Balthezar  Tellez,  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Scrip- 
niae'  of  Nicolao  Antonio,  in  the  *  Dictionnaire 
of  Louis  Moreri,  and  in  the  *  Biographic  Uni- 

[ERRY.    [Hindustan,  p.  207 ;  Malabar,  p, 

<L    [CoNCHACBA,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  428,  429.] 
IDES.    [CoNCHACKA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  428.J 
lUM,  a  metal  which  was  discovered  m  1782 
i  Reichenstein,  but  its  properties  were  more 
inuned  by  Klaproth  sixteen  years  afterwards, 


and  he  save  it  the  name  it  now  bears.  It  is  a  scarce 
metal.  Its  properties  are  the  following: — ^its  colour  in 
silver-white,  and  it  is  very  brilliant :  it  is  crystalline  and 
brittle,  of  a  lamellar  fracture,  easily  pulverizedC  and  a  worse 
conductor  of  electricity  than  antimony  or  bismuth.  Its 
specific  gravity,  according  to  Klaproth,  is  6-115,  while 
Magnus  makes  it  6*  1379.  It  is  nearly  as  fusible  as  anti- 
mony, and  at  a  high  temperature  it  boils,  and  may  be 
distilled.  When  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it 
bums  with  a  lively  blue  flame,  green  at  the  borders,  and 
forms  a  white  vapour,  which  has  an  acid  odour. 
The  principal  ores  of  tellurium  are  the  following  :— 
Native  Tellurium. — It  is  found  crystallized  and  massive. 
Primary  form  a  rhomboid;    occurs  in  minute  six-sided 

grisms,  the  terminal  edges  of  which  are  umially  replaced, 
leavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  prism.  Fracture  in- 
distinct. Hardness:  scratches  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is 
scratched  by  the  carbonate.  Easily  frangible.  Colour  tin- 
white  or  steel-grey.  Lustre  metallic.  Specific  gravity 
5-7  to  6- 115. 

Before  the  blowpipe  very  fusible,  bums  with  a  greenish 
flame,  and  is  volatilized  in  a  white  vapour.  It  is  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

massive   Variety. — Granular.      Colour  splendent   tin- 
white.   Lustre  metallic.    Opaque.    Specific  gravity  6*115. 
It  occurs  in  Transylvania. 
iClaproth's  analysis  gives, — 

Tellurium        .         .        92 '55 
Iron       .         .         .  7-20 

Gold  .         .  0-25 


100- 

Graphic  Tellurium,  Auro-argentiferous  Tellurium.'-^ 
Occurs  crystallized.  Primary  form  a  nght  rhombic  prism ; 
occurs  in  attached  flattened  crystals,  which  are  generally 
minute.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness:  scratches  talc,  and 
is  scratched  by  calcareous  spar.  It  is  brittle.  Colour 
steel-grey.  Lustre  metaUic.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity 
5-723. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  readily  fuses  into  a  globule,  and 
is  reduced  to  a  metallic  button  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  except  a  yellow  metallic  residue. 

It  occurs  accompanying  gold  in  narrow  veins  traversing 
porphyry  at  Ofi'enDanya,  and  also  at  Kagyag,  in  Traosy^ 
vama. 

AnaljTsis  by 


Tellurium . 
Gold  .  . 
Silver  •  . 
Lead    •     # 


Klapiofh. 

.  .  & 
.  .  30 
•     .     10 


•  • 
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Berzelius  found  also  a  Uttle  sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony, 
iron,  and  copper. 

Yellow  Tellurium.— Occun  in  imbedded  crystalline 
laminsB.  Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Traces 
of  cleavage,  fracture  uneven.  Hardness:  scratches 
gypsum,  and  is  scratched  by  calcareous  spar.  Rather 
brittle.  Colour  silveiy-white,  inclining  to  Drass-yeUow. 
Lustre  metallic.    Qpaque.    Specific  mvity  10*67o. 

By  the  blowpipe  melts  into  a  metallic  globule.  Partly 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

It  occurs  at  Na^yag  in  Transylvania,  and  in  the  Altai 
Mountains  in  Sibena. 
Anal  jTsis  by  Klaproth : — 

Tellurium  .  .  44*75 
Gold  .  .  .  26-75 
Lead  .  .  .  19-60 
Silver     .        .        •  8*50 

Sulphur  .        •         0-50 

100- 

Black  Tellurium.-^Occun  crystallized,  and  in  imbedded 
foliated  masses.  Primary  form  a  square  prism.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  terminal  plane,  in  thin  flexible  laminae. 
Fracture  indistinct.  Hardness:  scratches  talc,  and  is 
scratched  by  gypsum.  Colour  dark  lead-grey.  Lustre 
metalUc.    Opaque.    Specific  gravity  7*065. 

Before  the  blowpipe  is  fUsible  on  charcoal,  and  covers 
it  with  oxide  of  lead ;  reducible  into  a  grey  metallic 
globule,  which  eventuafly  leaves  a  button  of  gold. 

It  is  i^nd  9i  Na^^yag  and  Offenbanya  in  Trmnsylvaiiia. 

Z  2 
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Analysis  of  the  ore  from  Nagyag,  by  Kiaproth  :— 

Tellurium         .         .  32-2 

Lead        .         .         .  540 

Gold         ...  90 

Silver      .         .         •  0'5 

Copper    .         .        •  1*3 

Sulphuf   .         •         .  30 

100' 
Brandea  and  BcHhier  have  also  analyzed  this  ore  fVom 
Nagryaj^ :   their  results  dift'er  considerably  from  the  above, 
and  also  from  each  other. 

Bismuthic  TeUurium,  Telluret  of  Bt smut h.-^Occwrs 
crystallized  in  small  six-sided  prisms.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  base  of  the  prism.  Fracture  indistinct.  Hardness : 
scratches  calcareous  spar,  and  is  scratched  by  iluor-spar. 
Coloiur  steel-grey  or  zmc-white.  Lustre  metallic.  Spe- 
cific g^vlty  7'82. 

Fusible  by  the  blowpipe,  and  disenprages  the  odour  of 
selenium.    Acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  is 
jirecipitated  by  water. 
It  IS  found  in  Norway. 
Analysis  of  Wehrle  :— 

Tellurium   •         .         .        •        •        31*6 

Bismuth 60*0 

Sulphur  and  traces  of  selenium      •  4*8 

•99'4 
We  shall  now  describe  the  more  important  binary  com- 
pounds of  tellurium,  beginning  with 

Oxygen  and  Tellurium, — It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  when  tellurium  is  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it 
bums,  and  a  white  vapour  is  formed :  this  is  oxide  of  tel- 
lurium, or  tellurous  acid.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  metal ;  by  adding  water  to 
the  solution,  part  of  the  oxide  is  precipitated,  and  the 
remainder  is  obtained  by  evaporation  to  dryness.  The 
properties  of  this  substance  are,  that  it  is  a  white  granular 
anhydrous  powder,  which  slowly  reddens  moist  litmus- 
paper,  and  IS  insoluble  in  water  and  acids.  It  is  dissolved 
Dy  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  and  by  fusing  with  their 
carbonates  crystallizable  salts  are  formed :  when  these  are 
decompc»ed  oy  acids,  hydrated  teVurous  acid  is  precipi- 
tated, which,  n  washed  with  very  cold  water,  and  dried  at 
a  temperature  not  above  53^,  may  be  preserved  without 
suffering  change,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  acids,  ammonia, 
and  the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  last  it  decomposes :  the 
aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus-paper:  when  zinc,  tin, 
and  some  other  metals  are  left  in  a  solution  of  this  acid, 
they  deoxidize  it,  and  metallic  tellurium  is  precipitated  in 
the  state  of  a  black  powder.  Its  salts  are  called  tellurites. 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen        •        •  8 

One  equivalent  of  tellurium     •        •        32 

Equivalent        •        .        40 
Sesquioxide  of  Tellurtum,  or  Telluric  Acid, — ^This  is  ob- 
tained by  fusing  tellurous  acid  with  nitrate  of  potash :  by 
this  it  is  oxidized  completely,  and  the  result  is  tellurate  of 
potash :   when  chloride  of  barium  is  added  to  it,  tellurate 


as  an  acid,  the  dilute  solution  reddening  litmus-paper 
with  difficulty,  and  its  taste  is  rather  metallic  than  sour : 
the  crystals  contain  water,  two-thirds  of  which  they  lose 
at  about  212^,  and  the  remainder  below  a  red  heat  be- 
comes a  mass  of  a  fine  orange  colour,  which  is  completely 
insoluble  in  water,  either  cold  or  boiling,  or  hot  nydro- 
chloric  or  nitric  acids,  or  solution  of  potash.  It  is  decom- 
posed at  a  high  temperatuie,  and  converted  into  a  white 
powder,  which  is  tellurous  acid.  Its  salts  are  (^led  tel- 
lurates. 
It  consists  of 

One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  oxygen    •     12 
One  eqiuvalent  of  tellurium  ....    32 

Equivalent  •  .  •  44 
Hydrogen  and  7V//iinwm.— When  tellurium  is  alloyed 
by  fusion  with  tin  or  zinc,  and  the  compound  is  acted  upon 
uy  hydrochloric  acid,  the  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  acid 
di^olves  tellurium,  and  telluretted  hydrogen  gas  is  ob- 
tained.   This  gas  has  a  smell  somewnat  retembling  that 
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of  hydrosulphuric  acid :    it  is  soluble  in  water.  I 
claret-coloured  solution ;  and,  as  it  posseases  t 
ties,  though  feebly,  it  has  been  called  hydroteu 
It  decomposes  many  metallic  salts,  pelding  ai 
tellurium  with  the  other  metal.    Chlorine,  nit 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  all  take  the  hydrogen  kr 
lurium. 

It  consists  of 

One  equivalent  of  hydrogen       • 

One  equivalent  of  tellurium 

Equivalent 
Chlorine  and  TeUurium  form  two  compound 
a  feeble  current  of  chlorine  eras  is  pasw.»d  over  te 
a  high  temperature,  the  dichloride  formed  piUM 
a  violet-coloured  vapour,  which  condenties  at  fi 
black  liquid,  and  eventually  into  a  solid  of  the  sai 
It  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  water  into  mi 
lurium,  which  is  precipitated,  and  chloride  of 
remains  in  solution. 
It  is  comprised  of 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine        • 
Two  equivalents  of  tellurium    • 

Equivalent 
The  Chloride  of  TeUurium  is  obtained,  u  alx 
by  the  action  of  water  on  the  dichloride,  but  is  I 
cured  by  passing  a  larger  quantity  of  chlorim 
lurium  at  a  lower  temperature  than  in  forming  t 
ride.     It  is  volatile,  and  any  excess  of  chlorine  b 
rated  by  agitation  with  mercury  and  rectific«tic 
crystalhne  solid  is  obtained,  which  is  composed 
One  equivalent  of  chlorine 
One  equivalent  of  tellurium      •         • 

Equivalent 
Sulphur  and  Tellurium  combine  in  two  pro] 
sulphuret  is  obtained  when   hydrosulphuric  m 
passed  through  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tellurit 
acid,  or  of  a  soluble  tellurite.     It  is  of  a  dark  bm 
and  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potash.     It  u  fo 
One  equivalent  of  sulphur         .         • 
One  equivalent  of  tellurium 

Equivalent 

Persulphuret  of  Tellurium   is  obtained  by 
solution  of  persulphuret  of  potassium  with  om 
of  telluric  acid.    It  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour; 
a  very  unstable  compound,  for  it  speedily  beo 
and  is  converted  into  protosulphuret. 

TELOPHO'NUS,  Mr.  Swainsons  name  for  i 
Laniame  [Shrikes,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  416],  which  be 
racterises : — 

Bill  more  lengthened  (than  in  Laniu9\  slight) 
the  tooth  smaller.  Wings  very  short  and  roam 
len^hened,  graduated.  Lateitd  toes  free ;  the  i 
slightly  shorter  than  the  outer. 

Example,  Telophonus  leucogrammicus. 


Bin  of  Telopliontu  leoeogrammlras.    (9w.,  CtmaijIeBtwm  </ Air 

TELUGU  or  TELINGA  LANGUAGE.     [ 

p.  229.1 

TEMANZA,  TOMMASO,  an  architect  who 
known  by  his  writings  relative  to  his  art  than  byl 
ings  which  he  executed,  was  the  son  of  an  arch 
the  nephew  of  another  architect  (Giovanni  Scalfii 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  1705.  Having  finished  ^ 
matical  studies  in  the  school  of  Padre  Niccol 
and  the  eminent  Marchese  Polcni,  he  was  i 
although  then  only  twenty-two — one  of  the  : 
the  Commission  of  Engineers,  and  in  1742  irc 
chief  of  that  body  on  the  resignation  of  Bern 
drini,  a  few  years  before  the  latter  s  death  [u 
share  in  the  hydraulic  commission  caused  him  i 
to  be  involved  in  literary  disputes,  he  having  off 
people  of  Padua  by  a  publication  entitled  *I> 
Corso  de'  Piumi  in  Padova  e  suoi  Contomi  ;*  w 
MHits  that  their  ancestors  had  attempted  to 
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the  Brenfa.  As  an  architect  he  had  not  many 
ties  afforded  him,  for  the  period  of  Venetian 
Eind  enterprise  in  art  had  passed  away.  He  was 
mployed  to  execute  one  of  the  very  few  public 
'  any  kind  erected  at  Venice  in  the  last  century, 
church  of  La  Maddelena,  a  structure  of  the 
r,  and  which,  though  it  may  be  said  to  be  com- 

pure,  is  also  somewhat  feeble  and  insipid  in 
lis  other  principal  architectural  works  are — the 
Santa  Margherita,  at  Padua;  the  Rotunda  at 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  Contarini  family ; 
rid2:e  over  the  Brenta  at  Dolo.  It  is  as  a  writer 
mza  is  chiefly  known,  more  especially  by  his 
id  Eccellenti  Architetti  e  Scultori  Veneziani/4to., 
5 ;  which  is  one  of  the  most  copious  as  well  as 
»n  works  of  the  kind,  not  on  account  of  the 
►f  lives  it  contains,  it  being  in  that  respect 
!^t  for  the  unusual  extent  at  which  they  are 
1  fact  several  of  them,  Palladio,  Sansovino,  &c., 
ously  been  published  separately.  Besides  this 
reduction — an  important  contribution  to  archi- 
iography, — he  published  the  *  Antichiti  di  Ri- 
io,  1741 ;  and  left  behind  him  another  work, 
chi  e  delle  Volte,  e  delle  Regole  generali  dell' 
112.  Civile,'  which  was  first  edited  in  1811.  There 
se  a  great  many  lettere  by  him  on  architectural 
Hcozzi's  edition  of  Bottari's  *  Raccolta  di  Lettere 
ira,'  Stc. 

sa  died  at  Venice,  June  14,  1789,  and  was  buried 
I  church  of  La  Maddelena.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
jramba's  *Galleria  d'Uomini  Illustri,'  to  which 
I  to  CoraoUi's  *Bibliografia  Storia  Critica  dell' 
lira  Civile,'  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  par- 
ere  given. 

PShropshikk  1 
SWAR,  THE  BANAT  OF,  is  one  of  tlie  finest 
remarkable  portions  of  Hungai-y,  comprehending 
lies  of  Torontal,  Temes,  and  krassova,  and  the 
and  Wallacho-Illyrian  districts.  These  two  dis- 
i  sometimes  not  considered  as  pail  of  the  Banat. 
of  the  whole  is  11,340  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
I  to  be  above  a  million  ;  but  there  is  no  part  of 
imi  empire  the  population  of  which  it  is  so  dif- 
ascertain  as  that  of  Hungary.  It  is  bounded  on 
1  by  the  Maros,  separating  it  from  the  counties  of 
ongrad,  and  Csanad ;  on  the  west  it  is  separated 
rer  Theiss  from  the  counties  of  Csongiad  and  Bacs, 
3zaisk  district,  and  by  the  Danube  from  Stavonia ; 
utli  by  the  Danube  from  Servia ;  and  on  the  east 
sema,  and  the  offsets  of  the  Carpathians,  extend- 
i  Transylvania,  from  Little  Wallachia,  and  Tran- 
The   Magyars  comprehended  it  in  the  mili- 

ct  of  Kant.  It  was  a  frontier  province  against 
jiichians,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Turks.  The 
wever  got  possession  of  it  in  1552,  and  retained  it 
;  when,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  Prince 
it  was  restored  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Passa- 
1  1718.  Under  the  disorderly  rule  of  the  Turks, 
itr}'  was  ovemm  with  banditti,  so  that  many  parts 
irly  uninhabited  and  deseit.  Field-Marshal  Count 
Mercy  d'Argenteau,  who  was  appointed  governor, 
d  in  1734,  and  Bai-on  Engelshofen,  his  successor, 
themselves  to  improve  it  by  inviting  numerous 
s  from  Grermany,  Italy,  and  France,  building  towns 
i^es,  establishing  manufactories,  and  erecting  forts, 
turkish  war  being  renewed  in  1737»  many  ot  these 
Mnents  were  ruined,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
colonists  quitted  the  country.  When  peace  was 
^  numbers  of  Servians,  Rascians,   Macedonians, 

rians,  came  from  the  Turkish  provinces,  bringing 
roperty  with  them.  In  1752  the  government  was 
1  from  the  military  to  the  civil  form,  and,  with  the 
on  of  a  temporary  check  during  the  Seven  YeaiV 
!  nrogresB  of  improvement  in  this  province  has  been 

at  is  remarkable  for  the  great  varieties  of  cli- 
lu  many  parts  the  snow  on  the  high  mountains 
the  deep  ravines  never  melts,  and  in  other  parts 
only  in  severe  winters.  A  third  part  of  the  country 
itainous,  and  almost  everywhere  well  watered.  The 
which  has  been  gained  by  draining  the  morasses 
^ks  of  the  Theiss  and  tlie  Danube,  and  in  the 
^evated  tracts  by  clearing  the  old  forests,  is  ex- 


tremely fruitful.  In  the  middle  of  the  two  military  fron- 
tier districts  lies  the  most  extensive  sandy  tract  in  the 
whole  Austrian  empire,  in  which  there  are  however  many 
oases.  The  principal  points  of  the  high  mountains  are 
Sarko,  Gugu,  Muraru,  and  Godjan ;  on  the  lower  moun- 
tains there  are  vast  forests  and  fine  pastures.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Danube,  Theiss,  Maros,  Koros,  Neray, 
Temes,  and  Bega.  In  1748  and  the  following  years 
canals  were  made  in  order  to  drain  the  marshes:  the 
principal  of  these  is  the  Bega  canal,  75  miles  in  length, 
which  traverses  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Temes  and 
Torental,  and  is  conducted  into  the  Theiss.  By  the 
draining  of  the  marshes,  tracts  which  in  the  latter  half 
ot  the  last  century  were  stagnant  pools,  the  source  of 
pestilential  exhalations,  are  now  covered  with  the  finest 
com-iields,  or,  where  they  have  been  imperfectly  reclaimed, 
with  crops  of  rice,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  country  has 
been  greatly  improved.  The  protection  which  the  moun- 
tains give  against  the  east  and  north-east  winds,  and  the 
mitigation  w-hich  the  north  winds  experience  in  traversing 
the  great  plain,  raise  the  temperature  to  that  of  a  soutliem 
country,  and  the  rich  soil  yields  abundant  crops.  The 
wheat  and  maize  of  the  Banat  are  of  the  finest  quality. 
Rice  is  extensively  cultivated.  Successful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  cultivate  cotton  and  silk,  and  in  some  parts 
a  sweet  wine  is  produced.  There  is  no  i)art  of  Hungary 
in  which  colonization  has  been  attended  with  such  favour- 
able results  by  the  settlement  of  industrious  foreigners  as 
the  Banat,  where  there  is  still  so  much  uncultivated  land, 
and  where,  with  the  exception  of  some  marshy  tracts,  the 
climate  is  very  healthy.  Mineral  springs  ai*e  frequent, 
but  little  use  is  made  of  them.  Only  those  of  Me- 
hadia,  which  were  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Thei'm€B  Herculis,  arc  still  much  resorted  to,  especially  by 
the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  nobles.  About  this  place, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Banat,  Roman  antiquities 
are  frecjuently  found.  The  population  of  the  Banat,  which 
is  continually  increasing  by  the  accession  of  foreign  set- 
tlers, consists  chiefly  of  Wallachians,  Rascians,  Bulgarians, 
gypsies,  Germans,  Jews,  French,  Italians,  and  other 
foreign  settlers :  among  whom,  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
the  Wallachian  language  is  prevalent ;  in  the  towns  and 
colonised  plains,  the  German ;  and  in  the  districts  of  the 
military  frontier,  the  Illyrian.  The  natural  productions 
are  horses,  homed  cattle,  swine,  wheat,  maize,  rice,  flax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  fruit,  wine,  woad,  madder,  saffron,  silk, 
timber,  honey :  ^me  of  all  kinds  and  fish  abound.  The 
minerals  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  some  iron. 
The  gold  is  obtained  by  the  gypsies,  by  washing  the  sand 
of  the  rivers.  Between  4000  and  5000  workmen,  chiefly 
Wallachians,  are  employed  in  the  mines.  The  chief  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture  and  the  breeding 
of  cattle.  There  are  no  manufactures.  The  county  of 
Temeswar,  as  has  been  stated,  is  one  of  the  three  included 
in  the  Banat,  and  needs  no  separate  description.  A  circle 
of  the  county  bears  the  same  name. 

TEMESWAR,  the  capital  of  the  Banat  and  of  the  county, 
is  a  royal  free  city,  situated  in  45**  45'  N.  lat.  and  21**  W  E. 
long.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Temes  and  the  Bega,  and  on 
the  Bega  canal,  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  is  rendered 
unhealthy  by  the  stagnant  waters  in  the  vicimty.  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  for^csses  and  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  regular  towns  in  the  whole  Austrian  empire.  While 
the  town  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks  it  consisted  of 
only  a  few  houses  and  an  old  castie,  which  is  still  habit- 
able. When  Prince  Eugene  made  himself  master  of  it  in 
1718,  the  strong  fortifications  were  erected  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  Turks,  and  the  town  was  built  in  tiie  modem 
style.  The  inner  town,  or  fortress,  is  surrounded  with 
tnple  walls  and  moats,  and  consists  of  large  uniform  stone 
houses,  in  straight,  broad,  well-paved  streets.  There  arc 
three  gates,  the  Vienna,  Peterwardien,  ajid  Transylvania 
gates,  which  are  defended  by  strong  blockhouses.  The 
casemates  are  capable  of  containing  3000  men.  Temeswar 
is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Csanad,  with 
his  chapter  and  seminary,  and  of  the  schismatic  Greek 
bishop  of  Temeswar :  here  too  are  the  court  of  justice  for 
the  three  counties,  the  oflSces  of  the  governor  of  the 
fortress  and  of  the  commander  of  the  Banat  military 
frontier,  a  military  academy,  a  great  arsenal,  and  many 
other  oflices  connected  with  the  military  and  civil  ad- 
ministration. The  most  remarkable  buildings  are — 1,  the 
old  strong  castle  of  John  Hunyady,  built  of  freestone,  tb<9 
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only  relio  of  the  antient  Temes ;  2,  the  churches,  vii.  the 
fine  Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  George,  belon^ng  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Csanad,  the  cathedral  of  the  schismatic  Greeks, 
the  Roman  Catholic  parish  church,  the  churches  of  the  Pii^ 
ri&ts,  and  of  the  seminary  ;*  3,  the  elegant  residence  of  the 
bishop  of  C»EUiad,  the  remarkabhr  fine  building  in  which 
the  cnapter  resides,  the  house  of  the  commander  of  the 
military  frontier  on  the  parade,  the  large  and  handsome 
county  hall  in  the  great  square,  the  barracks,  the  military 
and  civil  hospitals,  the  synagogue,  the  Rascian  town-hall, 
which  contains  the  theatre  and  the  assembly-rooms.  Some 
of  the  churches  were  formerly  Turkish  mosques. 

Temeswar  has  three  suburbs,  one  before  each  ffate,  at 
the  distance  of  300  paces,  with  fine  avenues  of  frees  leading 
to  them.  Before  the  Vienna  gate  is  the  suburb  Michala, 
inhabited  by  Wallachians,  who  have  their  own  churches, 
and  whose  occupations  are  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle.  Before  the  Peterwardien  gate  is  Josephstadt,  an 
extremely  pleasant  suburb,  with  very  broad  straight  streets, 
and  trees  planted  in  front  of  the  houses.  Many  wealthy 
families  reside  here  in  the  summer  to  enioy  the  country,  and 
formerly  to  avoid  the  fevers  that  usually  prevailed  in  the 
town,  but  which  have  greatly  abated  since  the  surround- 
mc;  marshes  have  been  drained.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
suburb  are  Germans.  The  fine  Bega  canal  passes  throu>;h 
the  middle  of  this  suburb,  and  communicates  with  the 
Danube.  Before  the  Transylvania  gate  lies  the  manu- 
facturing suburb  {Fabriken  Porstadt),  so  cdled  from  the 
great  manufactories  that  were  formerly  established  here, 
but  most  of  which  were  broken  up  in  1738,  when  a  Turkish 
war  was  apprehended;  the  suburb  however  retains  its 
name.  The  Turkish  merchants  have  their  warehouses 
here.  In  this  suburb  there  is  a  curious  hydraulic  engine, 
by  means  of  which  water  is  conveyed  in  iron  pipes  under- 
ground into  the  fortress :  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Ras- 
cians.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  at  Temeswar  in  the 
productions  of  the  country,  and  some  manufactures  of 
cloth,  paper,  iron-wire,  ana  silk.  The  population  of  the 
fortress  is  about  3000 ;  and  that  of  the  whole  town,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  13,000,  besides  the  garrison. 

(Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon ;  Jenny,  Handbuch 
furReieende  in  dem  Oeeierreichiechen  Kaiseretaate ;  Thiele, 
Da»  Konigreich  Ungarn ;  Die  Oeeierreichische  National 
Bnctfclofddie ;  Rohrer,  Statistik  dee  Oesterreichischen 
Kaieerthums ;  Neueste  Beschreihung  von  Ungarn,  ^.; 
Joseph  von  Hammer,  Geechichie  dee  Oemanischen  Reickee; 
Hietoritch-Statietiecher  Umriee  von  der  Oeeterreichie" 
chen  Monarchie,  These  two  last  works  are  anonymous. 
Haasel ;  Stein ;  Blumenbach  ;  Horschelmann ;  and  Can- 
nabich.) 

TE'MIA,  Le  Vaillant*s  name  for  a  genus  of  Insbssgrbs, 
or  perching  birds,  which,  Cuvier  observes,  M.  Vieillot  has 
changed  into  Crypeirina,  and  Dr.  Horsfield  into  Phreno- 
tn'Tt  whilst  M.  Temminck  arranges  them  under  GUtucopie. 

Cuvier  remarks,  that  these  burds  have  the  carriage  and 
tail  of  the  magpies,  an  elevated  bill  with  the  upper  mandi- 
ble convex,  and  the  base  fUmished  with  velvety  feathers, 
nearly  as  in  the  Birds  of  Paradise.  The  species  most 
antiently  known  is,  he  observes,  the  Corvus  variant  of 
Latham,  which  is  of  a  bronzed  green  colour,  and  found  in 
India  and  Africa.  Cuvier  places  the  g[enus  between  Caryo- 
catactee  [Nutcracker]  and  Glaucojne. 

Mr.  Swunson  arranges  Crypeirina  in  the  subfamily 
Glaucopime,  or  Wattle-Crows,  in  his  Ciaeeiftcation  of 
Birds ;  but  in  Fauna  Boreali  Americana  he  had  xnade 
Crffpsirime  a  subfamily.  In  the  Classification,  the  genus 
»  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Glaucoptme,  and  is  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  Ptilostomus,  Sw. 

Mr.  Swainson  thus  characterises  Crypsirina  /— 

Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  much  compr^ed ;  the  cul- 
men  considerably  arched,  and  curved  from  the  base.  Nos- 
trils small,  basal,  concealed  by  incumbent  feathers,  which 
are  either  soft  or  setaceous.  Wings  short,  much  rounded : 
the  primaries  hardly  longer  than  the  secondaries.  Tail 
fe&then  broad  and  obtuse.  Feet  moderate,  arboreal.  The 
middle  toe  and  claw  short,  but  as  long  as  the  tanus; 


lateral  toes  imequal ;  hind  toe  and  claw  ahofter  tJ 
tarsus.    India.* 

Crypsirina   vagabonda   (vagabunda)   and    Tm 
among  the  species  given  as  examples. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Pica  vagabunda  of 
{Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himalaya  Mcunti 
thus  described  by  him :— 

*  The  specific  denomination  of  this  bird  is  b4 
upon  it  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  habit  of  lifi 
Pica  vagabunda,  or  Wandering  Pie,  unlike  the 
pies,  who  remain  constantly  stationary  in  one  neij 
nood,  seeking  for  their  fooa  in  its  vicinity,  wandc 
place  to  place,  travelling  over  a  large        ce  of  j 
and  not  evincing  a  partiality  for  any  p       ular  sit 
The  shorter  tarsus  of  this  bird,  indeed, 
gated  tail,  are  indicative  of  trees  \      m. 
resort,  where  fruits  and  berries  offer  a  v 

food ;  whereas  in  the  more  typical  Pu  i 

and  more  elongated  beak  nt  them  mw   « 
ground,  in  which  they  almost  solely  seek  U 
This  species  is  more  widely  dLstributed  tJ 
conveners,  being  found  in  considerable  abuiMJuuacv 
India. 

*•  The  head,  neck,  and  crest  are  of  a  smoke  eo 
blackish-grey;  the  back  light  cinnamon;  the  < 
the  wings  grey ;  the  quills  black ;   tail  srey ;  eacu 
being  tipped  largely  with  black ;  the  under  surface 
tawny ;  tne  besOc  and  tarsi  black.      Length  164 
beak  \\ ;  tarsi  IJ ;  tail  10  inches.* 


iw. 


^ 
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Plea  Vagmbiuida.    (doolA.) 

Dr.  Horsfield,  who  gives  Corvus  varians  as 
of  his  Phrenotrix  Temia  (the  Chekitut  or      mtm 
Javanese),  states  that  although  not  a  rare  bim  in  Ji 
Phrenotrix  is  by  no  means  mmiliar,  and  never  appr 
the  villages  ana  habitations  like  many  othen.    * 
only  be  observed  near  solitaiy  hamlets  situated  is 
recently  cleared  for  cultivation,  where  its  food  M 
dantly  supplied  by  the  insects  contained  in  the  rid 
and  by  the  wild  fruit-trees  about  the  skirts, 
sequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  wingi,  its  n 
slow  :  it  is  chiefly  seen  about  noon  sailing  heai 
the  air  in  a  right  hne  towards  the  trees  m 
openings  in  the  forest.    The  strength  of 
the  claws  shows  its  adaptation  to  feed  b(     i  vd  i 
inaeola.'    {Zoological  Researehos  in  Jbrni-y 


■i>.  (HonC) 

TEMNX"WS.     lT«...;r.x....v.] 

tempi:  -T-Vwi).  nilli-<1  ftlw  Tluimlk  or  ThMwIicm  or 
PhthiutK-a  Trni|>ci  »u  111.'  nnlirnl  ntunr  of  a  buiitiful 
nllpy  in  Tht-*^!)'.  Uitic  IxlKpvn  Mimnt  Olympiu  on  thr^ 
north  anil  M<ninl  4>wi  on  lhi>  wHilh.  nor  the  mouth  i>i 
the  rivpT  Ppiu-tiji,  whi.h  ninn  ttinnigh  it.  It  i*  a  narroii 
(ten,  not  (jiiiti'  (Ivr  niilo  Ioiil*.  utH'iiir.i;  on  thp  nut  into  n 
widp  plain  which  rvtvn<K  tn  tli.-  Thi-miMic  Riilf.  It  form. 
the  (inly  break  in  tin'  i:n-»l  i-Iihiii  iif  mmmtaina  hy  whirh 
Thnulj  in  i-nrlinnl  oti  nil  m<Ic>.  Aniii-nt  tndiliiin«  ai- 
•Crtetl  that  the  errat  iilain  nf  Tlir*Mly  wa*  at  onr  tim* 
cmrrn-d  wilh  water,  nnii-ti  wa«  at  IvnKth  diarharitcil  In 
the  valt'  i>(  Tt'm|H'.  w'liicli  waa  ojimiil  by  a  iilriiki-  nf  Ni'ii- 
tunr'i  triili'iit,  ur  nri-iinlitiR  tn  anolhtT  Irk'vnii  liy  thi 
■Irviiirth  nr  Ilcn-iilcii.  Thv  ap|>rnranit-  nf  thi-  rounliy  \\k- 
li4  miMli-m  tmvi-llvrt  In  accrjit  Iht-  m)'tliiral  rIoiy  a-- 
mvaniiie  thai  Iht'  pans  wiu  njM'nrU  at  Mmp  m-nuil  fi)-  h 
^rrat  funvuUinn  <ir  iiaturr.  TIic  rork^  whirn  rnrloM  It 
rW  111  )it(-i'j)iii-<-ii  rmm  Ihr  bnl  nf  thi-  IVnvni.  and  at  thp 
nammtitl  ihhhI  llH>>t>  pnt'ipicvi  ■jiimwrh  no  iirar  (■acli 
otlA-r  thai  thv  TOail  i«  oil  in  ttu>  bn-  of  them. 

The  (f ii-ekit  n-vtfnnnti  Ti-mpi'  bk  the  placo  from  whitli 
Ap»1I«  tran«|i1aiit(vl  to  Dfljihi  h)«  Mcrrd  laiin-l.  arid  ad- 
mirrd  It  lu  till-  mint  liraiitiliil  npiil  in  their  Foiintr)'.  T)u- 
auit  u>i.l  tli-M,'ii)itiiin  of  It  it  that  of  Avlian  ,/'iir.  Hi§l.. 
iii.  1  .  Sr,'  ak)  <hid.  MH.,m'.ri-/,..  i.  M9.  Kcc.;  Liviua. 
xliv.  G:  I'lin..  //(•/.  \-il..  iv.  S;  Cramrr'i  Urfrrr.  i.,  p, 
379;  tlivTuiin.  ni  I'luU.  IlnlUiid.  DihIwcII,  and  G«II; 
■nJ  ■n.irl»!il|-ii  //m/,  ..flirrfy'.  I,,  p.  3. 

TKMI'KHAMKXT  IriHf-r-t'nentum,  *f&nt  ii  ■  vaeut! 
and  iiiTHilixfa<-ti>rv  tfrm.  l>iit  >lill  it  in  onv  which,  a*  l)r. 
Mayo  <i1>M'r\<-«  ■  l'iiHi-J-£g  ••/  ttf  Human  Mtiui,  U>ndi<n, 
12ini>..  IH.W,  ApiH-nd.,  p.  Hl.i\  "lia*  for  many  criittin^ 
bn-n  finiiiil  a  coiivt-nii'iit  (.'t'licraliialinn  :  and.  unli-M  wv 
pnipuw  to  latcrifiti-  kniinli-ili;i>  at  tin-  altar  of  Iokic,  wv 
miiiit  <Jill  li' ciiiiti-ntt'd  to  iiw  lhi«  or  viror  irflirr  f(|iially 
imtprimli' tcnu.'  Pii-  »i>nl  nu'aiu  litrrally  •! /r»i|icriiijir, 
rtr  miiine  I  -xrihrr,  aiut  m»\  W  tlcfini'd  to  t«  a  |>rciiliat 
itair  of  tin-  >>>t('iii  (-iimmon'to  M'Uml  indiwJuala.  whirh 
■v>iilt>  fnim  thf  varioiik  |ir»iKii1i.>ii-<  in  nhivh  tin-  I'lcmiti- 
Af)'  iiartx  of  the  human  iHhl)  an-  inijvi/  Hft  lugrth^r,  and 
nhH-h  citii  riw  ti>  a  ti-ntfi-ncy  to  certain  phenomena. 
IWre  i«  In-Milrii  in  vaeh  indiiidilal  a  furtluT  p«-eu1ianly  of 
Mmlnnation,  which  m'IVC*  t>i  diiitinifuiih  In*  lemperamcnt  i 
Tfom  that  nf  any  iithi-r  ]Hi«<in.  to  whom  lioncvtr  h«  ina^ 
n  other  ri-«pect*  In-ar  a  irreat  re«rn))>lancv.  Thi*  indi- 
vidual tcmprnmenl  i*  eallol  uii  uliot^Hminf  i.e.  a  pftu- 
'hir  miriHg  l-itflkrr\  and,  an  the  two  wnrUi  arc  lume- 
ime*  ciinfiHindiil,  it  may  Ih-  uM'ful  tn  have  ]iuintvd  out 
he  diiliTu-tinn  U'lwei-ii  tlicm.  All  the  difTinnt  iiv4rnu 
>f  orfwia  111  tlh'  Iimnan  fnime  are  ait'iiralely  ajjiulrd 
o  each  t>ther,  ki  a*  to  pniducc  one  haniiuniuua  whole. 
if  t)ie  ilikjiropi>rtiiiii  1h-  Iihi  Eival,  diwane  eiuue* ;  btit 
lierc  an-  nimiiy  t;rail«iiuni>,  coinimtihli-  «ilh  liralih,  when- 
I'el  Ihi*  di>)«ii|Hirtion  i*  leiy  oWrvalilr.  Tlic  iiredomi- 
unee  of  any  particnlar  kyvlem  of  oncan*  mtNlifle*  the 
vhole  economy,  impre^n  rfiikitiK  difference*  on  llie  re- 
utla  of  the  arKaiuiation,  and  nan  pv[lia|a  a1mo»l  a* 
;rvat  an  influence  on  the  mural  anil  intetlecliial  ai  on  tin- 
ilivae*]    Ikcultiea.      Tliu    prnlomiiuuice    eilaliliiilie*   tlir 

|iematent:    it  i*  Um  gmik  of  it,  and   conrtilutr*    il< 

M*.    The  inticnla  psid  conaidcralile  attention  to  the 
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wbjcet  of  tcmperunenta,  artd  pointed  out  varioua  pMo- 
liariliet  in  the  contUtution  and  actiom  of  the  human  tod* 
wliieli  have  been  leen  «o  far  to  coincide  wiih  Rvner»l  ob-' 
M*r\'ation,  that  their  nomenclature  has  continued  in  veiT 
(ten.ral  um-  even  to  the  preheiit  day,  aJthoush  the  hypti 
Ihesin  on  which  it  wai  funnded  i»  iimvetMily  diHanled. 
They  deitoribed  fmir  temperamenli  tormpondinft  lo  the 
four  qualilieiof  Hipixicrale*— hot,  cold,  moiat,  and  div. 
It  wa»  Mippoaed  that  tni-re  were  four  com-apundinK  pnmarv 
componenU  of  the  human    body,  namely,   blood    lAtfia'., 

Rhleum  or  pituita  (4Xt>,iiil,  and  the  two  binda  of  bile  (ol 
■o  xaX'iV  yellow  bile  (ht«>i  x«Xii<,  and  black  bile  ur  atn- 
hilii  fiiXaiHi  x'^'i  •  and  Ihe  preponderane«  of  one  or 
other  of  the«e  com|MnenIi  in  ditt'erent  peraon*  produced 
the  different  temjieramenl*.  Tliw  four  primary  principle! 
of  livinK  li<Hlii-«  were  MipiMwed  tu  be  cumi>uunJrd  ofthe 
nmpic  eleiueiitR  or  iiualilifn  of  natiin-  tliiu :  hot  and  moiA 
prmlurv  Wnnd;  cold  and  moint,  plileirni  ur  pituita;  hot 
and  dry,  yellow  bile :  and  cold  and  dry,  black  bile.  Bodiaa 
in  which  WikkI  miperabonndH  arc  of  tile  MiiKuinc  tempen- 
ment ;  if  phlexm  in  in  cxeev.  Die  phteirmatic  tempcn- 
menl  i*  developed ;  if  yellow  bile,  the  choleKc ;  and  it 
black  bile,  the  melancholic  or  alrabilimu  trniparament. 
Tile  follow  inic  i*  the  dcirription  of  the  dilTen-nl  temper*- 
nicnt*  girrn  by  Patihi*  Acnni-ta  {Or  Rf  M>difa,  \fti.\., 
cap.  01',  in  Mr.  Ailam'iTramlation  J.ondon,  1h34,Hvo.):— 
-Tliiwe  bodiei  which  are  of  a  hotter  temperament  than 
the  moderate  will  have  their  teeth  earlier  tnan  luual,  and 
will  irrow  in  like  manner.  Tliey  feel  warmer  to  the  touch, 
and  ha\e  lea  fat ;  they  an  of  a  niddy  colour,  and  hava 
their  hair  black  and  moderately  thick,  and  their  vein*  an 
larev.  Hut  if  nieh  a  one  be  alao  1^1  and  brawny,  and  have 
larre  veinii,  he  ii  fat  from  habit,  and  not  from  nature. 
The  fullowinc  are  the  iiymptomit  of  a  cold  temperament : 
«irh  iHMliei  appear  cold  lotln-  touch,  are  without  hair,  and 
wi-  fat;  their  lumnlexion,  like  their  liair,  bcinR  tawny, 
lint  when  the  colaneia  i»  {Teat,  they  arc  pale,  leaden- 
cnloiiretl,  and  have  mall  veini ;  and  if  lean,  thia  doea  not 
proceed  fmm  nature,  but  habit.  Tlie  dry  ia  hanler  and 
more  ilender  than  the  temperate,  the  bardneM  indeed 
being  iiupparahlv  from  the  dry  tem]MT«nient ;  but  Jean- 
ne* nut  nnly  fnllovri  the  connate  tempetamenla,  bill  aln 


whirh  arc  acipiired  h«  lone  habit.     It  ia  peculiar  to 

jK-tiiment   that   the  ))ody  ia  oppreaed  br 

thinn  of  a  moiot  palure.    The  warm  and  dry  temperament. 


the  bur 


I  tempera 


other  word*,  the  rknlfrir,  ii  eitrenieljr  kliai^Ky.  having 
'he  hair  of  the  head  in  cariy  a^  of  npid  |[Towih,  black, 
imd  thick;  but  in  after-ht'e  baldnea  tullowi.  Tlie  veina 
im-  laree,  ai  are  likcwiae  the  arteriea,  which  beat  atronfly. 
The  whole  body  is  firm,  well  articulateit.  miiMuilar,  and 
without  obciity ;  and  the  akin  hard  and  dark.  When  the 
lemiwrament  w  cold  and  humid,  or  phlfgmiilif,  the  ehe4 
11  narrow,  and.  like  the  rcid  of  the  body,  without  haire; 
the  (kin  ia  M>n  and  while,  and  ita  haira  lomewhat  taimr, 

•  specially  in  youlb  ;  nnd  aiieh  peivnna  du  not  get  bald 
when  they  irniw  old:  they  are  tiniid.  apiritleai,  and  inae- 
live;  llicir  >eina  are  inviiible ;  they  are  irraBa  and  hi; 
ihcir  miiielci  and  te|t«  are  feeble,  and  their  juint*  ill- 
funned  ;  and  they  ore  bnndy-leet^-d.  Hut  ithould  the  hu- 
midity and  coldiH-Ni  incrraM-.  the  colour  of  their  akin  and 
hair  iH-timm  tawny,  or,  if  they  increaae  atill  mnre,  pale. 
The  tint  and  humid,  or  tiittgumf,  tempermment  ia  toltcr 
iind  mun-  fleahy  than  the  proper,  and,  when  it  incrratet 
iitiu-h,  ia  Mibjeet  In  putrid  dunnlen ;  tnit  if  it  be  only  a 
little  more  humid  and  much  hotter  than  (he  moderate, 
'■  he  iMdiea  nf  audi  iH-nona  are  only  a  htlle  mure  wit  and 
lleaby  Ibaii  the  niiideratc,  but  they  are  much  more  hairy 

•  nA  hotter  to  the  touch.  But  if  the  cold  and  dry  jcnnr 
'  (jiially  tu^lbcr.  and  form  the  mflanrkalir  tempt-rament, 
■'ich  pcnoat  have  nntiir«lly  their  bodiea  hani,  alender,  and 
uliite.  with  fine  nlUM■ll■^  amall  jointa.  and  little  hair;  arid 
Hiev  aie  cold  lo  the  Touch.  Althouxh  alender.  fat  ia  niied 
'^iln  their  flenli.  Tlie  colour  of  their  hair  ia  comipondent 
!  I  thedeEnc  of  coiutitulional  co1dnr«.     As  to  diapOMlion 

ind,  tliey  arc  apiritlea,  timid,  and  deapondinc.     "" 


V  all  ii 


ltd,  with  rcsard  to  the  compound  temper*- 
W  diitiitguiihcd  by  the  manu  of 


rnta.  they  are  alwayi 
ilieprevaiUnit  tiuality. 
TTie  due  admixlun-  of  theae  different  qualitir*  waa  aup- 


p^iavd  to  cunatilute  the  beat  form  of  temperament  or  coti- 
^^ilulion  (iivpana\  of  which  the  fiilluwing  ia  }*aulua 
,\effineta'a  deM'riptinn  { V»<i..  )■  ail :— '  Tlial  man  it  in  the 
l">d  temperameiit  of  iHidy  when  it  ia  in  a  medium  tiFtween 
all  estrcmea,  of  leanne«  and  obenty,  of  aoRncaa  and  hai4> 
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ne«s,  of  heat  and  cold,  of  moisture  and  dryness ;  and,  in  a 
word,  who  has  all  the  natural  and  vital  energies  in  a  fault- 
less state.  His  hair  also  should  be  neither  thick  nor  thin, 
neither  black  nor  white.  When  a  boy,  his  locks  should 
be  rather  tawny  than  black,  but  when  an  adult,  the  con- 

mrvwise. 

Fiirther  information  respecting?  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
tients  on  the  subject  of  the  temperaments  may  be  found 
in  the  treatise  of  Hippocrates,  De  Natura  Homi fit's,  torn,  i., 
ed.  Kuhn  ;  in  Galen's  works,  De  Elemeutis  ex  Ilipptyrrate, 
torn,  i.,  De  Temperament  is,  tom.  i.,  De  Optima  CorjH)n8 
nosiri  Const  it  ut  tone,  tom.  iv.,  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,  lib.  v., 
tom.  \i.*,  and  his  Ars  Medica,  tom.  i. ;  Onbasius,  Synopsis, 
lib.  v..  cap.  43,  sq. ;  Autius,  LUni  Mediannles,  lib.  iv., 
cap.  ri3,  s<i. ;  Haly  Abbas,  Th^or.,  lib.  i. ;  AveiTOcs,  Colli f^., 
lib.  vi.;   Alsahaiavius,    77it'o/-.,  tract,  vi.;   and  Aviccnna, 

Cantica,  ... 

Alter  the  riMval  of  Idtcn?,  this  fourfold  division  was 
adopted  in  its  most  essential  parts  by  all  tlie  most  eminent 
phvftii'lotrists.    Stahl  imreniouslv  adapted  it  to  the  modem 
doctrines  of  the  Immoral  j)athofo£ry  ;  and  even  Uoerhaave, 
althouj^h  he  increased  the  number'of  the  temperaments  to 
eijjht,  and  relinquished  the  erroneous  opinions  of  Hippo- 
crates ami  Galen  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  blood, 
yet  he  still  derived  the  characters  of  his  temperaments 
from  the  principle's  of  the  humonil  ])athology,  and  sup- 
posed them  to  be  formed  merely  bv  different  combinations 
of  the  four  cardinal   qualities'     Niaiiy  late  physiologists 
have  been  inclined   to  doubt  whether  the  external  cha- 
racters associated  with  the  four  leniperaments  are  real  and 
constant  sijjjns  of  diversity  in  bodily  structure,  and  enable 
us  to  distinguish   the  principal  \arieties  of  constitution 
which  exist.     Several   attempts  ha\e   accoixiincly  been 
made  to  deRne  in  a  more  satisfactoiy  manner  the  pecu- 
iiarities  of  organization  and  the  resulting:  varieties  of  ore- 
disposition,  which  are  chiefly  interesting?  with  reirard  to 
patnolocy.    Hoffmann  and  (Allien  have  indeed  retained 
the  old  division,  supposing?  that  the  theorj'  of  the  antients 
as  to  tlie  peculiarities  of  constitution  was  founded  oiigi- 
nally  upon  facts,  though  subsequently  combined  with  an 
erroneous  theor}'.     Haller  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  decidedly  opposed  the  antient  ddctrine,  not  only  by 
•howing  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  varieties  of 
the  temperaments  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  fluids,  but 
by  subslitutins:  in  their  place   the  vital   actions  of  the 
•ystem.     Darwin  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  Haller; 
and,  in  conformity  with  the  hyjM)thesis  which  he  adopted 
of  reducini^  these  actions  to  the  four  heads  of  irritation, 
sensation,  volition,  and  association,  he  formed  four  tem- 
peraments in   which   these   qualities  were   supposed   re- 
spectively to  prevail.    The  only  attempt  however  to  im- 
prove upon  the  Hippoci-atic  tlieorj-  and  di\iMon  which  has 
teen  attended  with  any  degree  of  success  is  that  by  Dr. 
Gri'ijory,  who  to  the  four  lempeiaments  of  the  antiePits 
added  a  firth,  which  he  called  tne  nervous,  and  bestowed 
upon  three  of  the  others  the  new  appellations  of  the  tonic, 
the  relaxed,  and  muscular  temperaments.     Dr.  IVi chard 
however  restricts  the  number  to  four.  an<i  di>ij;i;ates  them 
by  their  orisrinal  names:  remarkinir  that  only  lour  ^tronlrly 
marked  diversities  of  external  chaiacter  present  tliemsehes 
to  ob!ier>ation ;    that  the  nervous  tempi rament  is  not  so 
distingui.^hed  ;  and  that  Ihi-refore,  as  this  i-*  ai  essential  j)art 
of  the  original  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  teinpeni- 
ments.  the  improvement  proiH>sed  by  Pr.  Giegorj-  i-* lame 
and  defective.     The>i'  four  \aiietie-*  thun  of  external  cha- 
racter really  indicate,  more  or  Ic.ns  con-tantly.  well  marked 
dittVrences'of  constitution,  and  likewiM'  of  morl-id  j^redis- 
position.     Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  persons  having  the  com- 
plexion and  other  signs  of  the  ^anguine  temperament  an* 
more  ]iabl«*  to  certain  classes  of  di-onli'rs  than  the  phleg- 
matic or  melancholic,   while   the  latter  have   their  ov.n 
peculiar  tendencies.    Tlie  sanguine,  ha\ing  a  fully  deve- 
loped vascular  st met ure,  and  therefore  a  vigorous  circula- 
*    tion  of  bhuKt,  a  wtinn  skin,  and  a  hi^h  degree  of  organic 
sensibility,  are  more  lialile  to  suddi-n  and  powerful  im- 
presMons  from  external  ai?e!its  than  thoM*  of  more  languid 
\ital  functions.     Tliey  are  subject  in  a  greater  degiee  to 
severe  inflammatory  dis«inlers.  and  diMMdrr^  of  this  cla>s 
are  in  them  more  acute  :  thev  bt  ar  Iiowcmt,  better  than 
p«'rson>  of  more  languid  habit.  e\ a  nation}*  of  blood  and 
the  other  nusisures  \^hieh   are  fou!td  tu  be  tlie  ]i:o]M'r  re- 
medifH  for  the^e  di>eaM.'s.     Tlic  greater  fuhn-!^  of  1»1chh1- 
veM>eIs,  of  thoM.'  ut  leant   which  are  near  the  Mirface,  the 
greater  warmth  of  the  kldn,  and  the  florid  complexion  of 


the  8an^ne«  afford  reason  to  believe  that  the  c-il:. 
nation  given  to  this  temperament  is  not  wholly  urfrt^n'- . 
We  likewise  find  tliat  sant^iine  persons  are  more  i^*:\ 


to  hemorrhages  (to  those  at  least  which  are  termed  j"- 
as  arisin;^  from  excess  in  the  force  of  circulation  th.>-<r. 
the  arteries.    Individuals  of  the  phlcfnnatic  temperzar:: 
are  predisposed  to  disorders  arisdng  from,  or  cor.r.tr*: 
with,  a  low  degree  of  vital  energ}'.     Ix>cml  congestion^ 
blood  arising  independently  of  general  excitement  c.  =.• 
under  this  category.    Glandular  and  tubercular  disesr'* 
take  place  in  bodies  weal:  in  the  structures  connrL-:. 
with  the  vital  functions,  and  are  perhaps  more  fhfq'ji-r'  :    I 
the  phlegmatic  tlian  in  other  temperaments.     Infaar^-    \ 
tory  complaints,  when  they  attack  the  phleinnati-.-.  c- 
less  acute  and  more  disponed  to  temunate  in  chror.ir  -h- 
eases  than  are  those  of  the  sanguine  constitution,  nhcn  i: 
least  the  latter  have  been  treated  by  appropriate  remeii-.- 
The  relations  of  the  choleric  to  the  melancholic  tcnpen- 
ment  are  similar  to  tlie  relations  which  the  phlrmt 
bcai-s  to  the  sanguine ;  the  former  displays  creater  \\s  - 
both  in  health  and  disease,  than  the  latter.     The  cho'i: 
and  sanguine,  when  atlectod  by  diseases  of  the  nena^ 
system,  have  complaints  of  greater  violence  and  a.rt:- 
ness ;   mania  or  raving  madness  belon^^  particularly  v> 
cording  to  the   observations  of  M.  Ksquirol  and  mirr 
others)  to  these  constitutions.     The  mefancholic  tempr-J- 
ment  is  most  prone  to  monomania,  attended  with  depfr^ 
sion  and  melancholy   illusions.      Hypochondria«j  ir-..3 
more  frequently  affects  the  phlegmatic  and  ffleianc.*K*!.i-. 
though  it  is  occasionally  obser\*ed  in  perfODs  who  lu-r 
some  of  the  external  cliaracters  of  the  sanguine  leniT*-:  i- 
ment.      Hie  most  severe  cases  of  liypochondriakik.  aitit 
Dr.  Piichard,  and  those  which  approached  most  nearly  v< 
the  character  of  melancholia,  have  certainly  occum^  -j. 
individuals  of  a  dark  leaden  complexion,  fixed  and  ft-J\: 
aspect,  and  lank  coal-black  hair. 

Hut  it  is  not  merely  on  the  body,  both  in  its  hea.'*:.; 
I  and  morbid  .state,  that  the  temperament  exerts  sa  in- 
I  portant  influence ;   the  relation  of  the  dtiflferent  fiimi  ■;' 
physical  organization  to  the  intellectual,  and  even  to  'hf 
I  moral,  facuUies  is  equally  marked  and  apparent.  Tlie  rvV 
.  tion  of  mental  peculiarities  to  the  structure  of  the  be- 
I  has  been  observed  by  metlical  authors  of  every  acv.  stvJ  >: 
^  has  been  stated  and  explained  in  different  wa^'s.'  Ilipi^- 
I  crates  said  that  '  the  soul  is  the  same  in  all  men,  butt.^ii: 
the  body  is  diflerent  in  diflerent  individuals.     The  wti)  i- 
ever  like  itself  both  in  greater  and  in  less,  for  it  ulliltrrJr^l 
change  neither  l)y  nature  nor  by  necessity ;  but  the  lufi.) 
is  subject  to  continual  alteiations. — ^TIic  affections  of  t^k 
mind  depend  upon  the  l)otly;  there  arc  many  states  of  tl.. 
latter  which  shaipen,  and  many  which  obtund  it.*  fHir?. 
De  J 'ictus  Raticncj  lib.  i.,  }  21,  tom.  i.,  p.  fiSSOA    l)r- 
mocritus,  in  a  letter  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  him  !j 
Hi])pocrates,  asserted  that  *  the  intelligence  of  tlie  ciai 
depends  gR>atly  on  the  body,  the  diseases  of  which  ohccun 
the  mental  faculties,  and  draw  the  latter  into  cowrst. 
j  (Hipp.,  Kpiat,,  torn.  iii..  p.  824.)      Among   the  »min3 
I  of  Galen  there  is  a  treatise  entitled  Quod  Animi  M.-^i 
Corporis  Temprramt'nta  stiiuantur  (tom.  iv.,  ed.  Kuhn.. 
I  written  expres.sly  to  establi>n  the  connection  between  th* 
.  passions  and  dcAires  of  the  mind  and  the  tempera^m*^ 
'  wherein    he   has   handled   the   subject   vory   iiigenio>^'v 
'  and  has  delivered  many  profound  views  of  the  aniri 
economy,     liul  it  is  in  the  works  of  modem  WTit«r«  that 
I  we  find  this  dcctiine  mo>t  fully  develojied,  and  inad^  • 
foundation  for  a  division  of  human  characters.   Acconiio; 
to  Hoffmann,  the  choleric  teiniHTameiit  ly  peculiarity  »-» 
org-ani/ation  disj>oses  men  to  precipitate 'and  im;K*:u'' j 
conduct,  to  angtr.  audacity,  impatience,  temerity.  QuarrcU 
sedition,  and  tlu'  like.     Chi  the  otiier  hand  the  slow  prv- 
'  gn*>s  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  meninjfA. 
which  is  the  riMiIt  of  itsctasNitudein  nielanrholica, rriyt^n 
such  persons  timid,  slow  in  bu>ine<s.  anxious  nmhcioix 
with  diflicultv  of  fonning  or  uttering  opinions.     Tne  !«r- 
guine  l)y  a  happier  temperament  are  rendered  clieert'ul 
and  free  from  care.     A  tiH>  abundant  serosqtv  causes  t.V 
]  hlegmatic  to  be  lazy,  somnolent,  and  torpid.     Certain 
temperaments  qualify  men  for  particular  situations  in  life. 
Melancholic  men.  says  HoHhiann.  should  be  the  kins'* 
ministers  atid    couuM-lIors:    choleric   piTwns  should   tc 
I  appointed  gi'iifrals,  foreign  ambasNu!ors.  orators,  and  ci^R- 
durtors  of  all  buMm^v^  r%*i]uirir.g  energy  and  diniatch;  and 
it  was  with  some  micIi  impn*ssto:i  concerning  tne  peculiar 
cjualities  of  this  tempereiiient  that  Napoleon,  after  com* 
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of  its  inconvenient  effects  in  deranging  his  tem- 
siiid  by  M.  S^gur  to  have  added,  *  Cependant  sans 
laudite  bile  on  ne  gagne  pas  de  grandes  batailles.' 
ne  men,  continues  the  writer  above  mentioned,  are 
courtiers ;  but  individuals  who  have  the  misfortune 
f  the  phlegmatic  temperament,  being  quite  incom- 
to  any  elevated  condition,  must  be  made  common 
\  or  labourers,  and  condemned  tx)  the  lowest  em- 
nts.  {De  Temperamento  Fundamento  Morborum^ 
uoted  by  Dr.  Prichard.)  It  is  extremely  improba- 
tt  an  opinion  should  have  held  its  ground  for  so 
iges  among  men  of  observation,  especially  on  a 
reouirin^  no  abstruse  research,  without  some  foun- 
at  least  in  fiict.  The  doctrine  of  temperaments  is 
a  certain  extent,  and  has  ever  been  confirmed  by 
eal  to  experience.  States  of  the  mind  are  so  con- 
'  h  affections  of  the  body,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
who  considers  all  the  physiological  facts  that 

Micmselves  in  connection   with  this  subject  to 
t  with  each    temperament    particular  mental 

must  be  associated,  although  it  is  manifest  that 
*i     rs  have  indulged  their  fancy  on  this  subject, 
IV  c  gone  into  more  full  and  mmute  details  than 
tnce  will  establish.    The  same  may  be  said  of  phre- 
,  with  which  science  the  doctrine  of  the  tempera- 
,8  in  this  point  of  view  closely  connected,  as  modi- 
n  »      i  degree  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
uu  the  organization  of  the  brain.    This  very 
^^  subject  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  Dr. 
u's  article  on  *  Temperament*  in  the  Cyclopi&dia  of 
uU  Medicine^  from  which  most  of  the  preceding  obser- 
ve taken.  See  also  Bostock,  Richerand,  and  Miil- 
orks  on  Physiology,  and  other  writers  there  quoted. 
[PERAMEOT.     [Tuning.] 

tPERATURE.       [Atmosphere;    Climate;    Iso- 
AL  Lines.] 
IPERATtJRE  OF  THE  EARTH.     [Geology,  p. 

IPERATURE.    It  is  intended  under  this  head  to 

the  law  of  the  variations  of  temperature  on  the 

»  fer  only  as  to  indicate  its  analogy  with  that  of 

iriatioDS  of  terrestrial  magnetism ;  the  formulae  ex- 

the  mean  temperatures  at  different  places  being, 

far  from  affording  satisfactory  results,  and  ob- 

iOi»  oeing  too  few  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  correct 

'.    In  Climate  there   are  given  some  general  ob- 

ns       ceming  the  distribution  of  heat  at  the  sur- 

1       eitrth,  and  under  Isothermal  Lines  there  will 

Ihe  estimated  values  of  the  mean  temperatures 

4u*tor  and  at  the  geographical  north  pole.    With 

cv  to  the  former,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  tolerably 

teter        1,  and  to  be  nearly  uniform  quite  round  the 

^'      I      mean  temperature  at  the  pole  can  only  be 

»n>iu  the  uncertain  evidence  afforded  by  an  ap- 

of  the  formula  of  temperature  which  has  been 

J  "Old  good  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  a  correc- 

^  on  an  estimated  amount  of  the  frigorific  in- 

01  ice  :  even  the  determination  thus  <K>tained  is 

d  still  further  uncertain  by  the  fact  that  the  de- 

>f  temperature   in  proceeding  from  the   equator 

is  different  on  meridians  which  differ  con- 

'  ui  iongitude. 

this  difference   of  temperature    on  the  same 

of  latitude  in  the  old    and  new  continents  was 

or  recrarded,  a  simple  formula  was  thought  suffi- 

**  ^5  the  temperature  at  any  parallel  of  terres- 

i*'.    ihe  celebrated  Tobias  Mayer,  from  such 

'       ratures  as  had  in  his  time  been  observed, 

die  temperature  /  (on  Fahrenheit's  scale)  at 

t  be  represented  by  T— 52®  sin.*  L,  where  T 

"^  rature  at  the  equator,  and  L  the  geo> 

-  ^     uue  uf  th«!  place ;  and  m  1819  M.  Daubuisson 

€  WW       sie ')  proposed  the  more  accurate  formula 

"^'  L  uentigrade  scale) ;  which  being  adapted  to 

8  scale,  considering  the  mean  temperature  at 

'      )r  to  be  sr,  becomes  32^+49"  cos.*  L.    This 

"Jtt  been  found  to  serve  for  temperatures  in 

■s.fiir  north  as  the  latitude  of  60** ;  but  beyond  that 

itis  viaeleas,  and  it  supposes  the  temperature  at  the 

-al  pole  to  be  32*,  which  is  much  too  high, 
•oove  4000  observations  which  were  made  by  Sir 
jr,  it  is  found  that  in  Winter  Harbour,  in  74" 
i      Mid  in  long.  250**  (110**  W.  long.),  the  meim 
*-vJ,,  No.  1510, 
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temperature  is  as  low  as  1*33** ;  and  from  above  600  ob- 
servations at  Spitzbergen  (78"  N.  lat.)  Mr.  Scoresby  found 
the  mean  temperature  to  be  16*99** :  a  mean  temperature 
of  17**  is  also  found  on  the  American  continent,  in  65* 
N.  lat. ;  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that^  between  the 
parallels  of  65**  and  78",  and  near  the  meridian  of  Winter 
island,  there  exists  a  pole  of  minimum  temperature.  The 
mean  tempemtures  of  places  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia 
have  not  been  well  ascertained ;  but  since  at  North  Cape 
in  Lapland  the  mean  temperature  is  that  of  freezing 
water,  and  in  Siberia,  as  low  as  the  parallel  of  60**  N.  lat., 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  constantly  frozen,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  isothermal  line  of  32**  must  form  a  curve  about 
some  point  as  a  focus  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent :  hence,  for  determining  the  mean  temperature 
of  any  place,  no  formula  which  does  not  involve  the  posi- 
tion of  the  place  with  respect  to  the  two  foci  of  coldness 
can  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  phenomena. 

This  circumstance  has  suggested  to  Sir  David  Brewster 
the  formula  T  =  (^— r)  sin."  d  sin."  J'  +  r  for  the  mean 
temperature  at  any  place :  T  being  that  temperature,  t 
the  mean  temperature  at  the  equator,  r  the  temperature  at 
each  of  the  foci  of  coldness,  and  d,  i\  the  distances  in  de- 
grees between  the  given  place  and  those  foci.  A  corre- 
sponding expression  will  serve  to  determine  the  number  of 
vibrations  wliich  would  be  performed  by  a  magnetized 
needle  in  a  given  time  if  /  and  r  be  made  to  represent  the 
numbers  performed,  in  an  equal  time,  at  the  magnetic 
equator  and  at  either  of  the  poles  of  magnetic  intensity : 
the  exponent  n,  both  for  temperature  and  intensity,  is  to 
be  determined  by  means  of  observations,  and  Brewster 
considers  that  the  fraction  {  m&y  he  the  value  of  it  in 
the  formula  for  temperature. 

The  similarity  of  character  which  is  presented  by  the 
isothermal  lines  and  those  of  magnetic  oip  and  intensity, 
with  respect  to  two  polar  points  in  one  hemisphere  of  the 
earth,  and  the  fact  tnat  the  poles  of  temperature  and  mag- 
netism lie  nearly  in  the  same  parts  of  the  world,  cannot 
fail  to  suggest  the  idea  that  there  may  be  a  connection 
between  tne  temperature  and  magnetism  of  the  earth.  It 
is  generally  believed,  also,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
western  parts  of  Europe  is  now  higher  than  it  was  nearly 
two  thousand  years  since ;  and  it  has,  hence,  been  inferred 
that  the  poles  of  minimum  temperature  perform  revolu- 
tions about  the  geographical  pole  of  the  earth,  so  that  the 
terrestrial  mericUan  on  which  the  greatest  cold  prevails 
gradually  changes  its  position.  If  this  opinion  be  well 
founded,  the  circumstance  will  afford  another  argument 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  which  assig[ns  to  the  tempera- 
ture and  magnetism  of  the  earth  an  intimate  connection 
with  each  other,  by  its  correspondence  to  those  motions  of 
the  poles  of  magnetic  dip  which  have  been  adduced  from 
observations  by  M.  Hansteen.   [Tbriiestiual  Magnetism.] 

As  the  mean  temperature  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
an  element  of  great  importance  in  the  present  state  of 
phjTsical  science,  it  has  been  strongly  recommended  to 
travellers  and  persons  making  distant  voyages,  if  they 
are  to  remain  only  a  few  da^  at  any  place,  that  they 
should,  on  arriving,  lose  no  time  in  burying  in  the  earth, 
to  the  depth  of  from  three  to  twelve  feet,  according  to  the 
power  of  penetrating  into  the  soil,  bottles  filled  with  water, 
or  with  spirits,  if  there  should  be  any  danger  of  water 
freezing.  These  bottles  should  be  packed  in  boxes  stuffed 
with  woollen  cloths,  pounded  charcoal,  or  any  other  non- 
conducting material,  and  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
underground  till  the  time  of  departure,  in  order  that  they 
may  acquire,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  temperature  of 
the  ground.  On  being  taken  up,  the  temperature  of  the 
Uquid  should  be  ascertained  by  a  good  thermometer  in- 
serted in  the  bottle. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  PLANTS.  The  living  processes 
by  which  heat  is  so  evidently  developed  in  animals  go  on, 
thouffh  much  less  actively,  m  plants,  and  give  to  them  a 

{>eculiar  temperature,  independent  of  the  air  in  which  they 
ive.  The  periods  at  which  an  increase  in  the  temperature 
of  plants  has  been  most  evidently  observed  are  those  of 
germination,  flowering,  and  impregnation ;  but  it  is  only 
because  those  chemical  changes  which  produce  heat  are 
more  active  during  the  performance  of  those  functions 
that  the  heat  becomes  more  evident.  The  great  cause  of 
the  development  of  heat  in  animals  is  the  union  or  com- 
bustion of  carbon  with  oxygen,  which  is  constantly  taking 
place  during  the  process  of  nutritionin  the  various  tissues  of 
.  »  V0L.XXIV.-2A 
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the  aniiiui>  IXMly.  The  same  \h\nt;  occurs  durine:  the  fi^eneral 
growth  of  the  plant :  a  certain  quantity  uf  carbonaceous 
matter  is  cont^iincd  in  the  sap  of  the  plant,  >»hich»  cominii: 
in  contact  with  oxygen  in  the  tisMics  of  the  phint,  unites 
with  it,  forms  carbonic  acid,  and  heat  is  developed. 

That  a  development  of  hctt  took  place  durinc:  the 
f[^)\vth  of  plants  was  pi-ovcd  by  Hunter,  who  placed  a 
thermometer  within  the  stenih  of  hvveml  trees,  and  found 
tiiat  tlieir  temperature  wjis  til  ways  above  that  of  tlu»  atmo- 
fiphere.  The^e  experiments  were  followed  up  by  Salom6, 
Ilermstadt.  and  others,  who  confirmed  the  expeiinients  of 
Hunter.  l)e  Candolle  however  tiupposed  that  this  increase 
of  temperature  depended  on  the  sap  which  was  pumped 
up  from  thehoil ;  but  this  theorj*  will  not  explain  the  plie- 
mmiena  of  heat  ol)sorved  durini?  the  irrowth  of  plants,  nor 
i^  it  at  all  a])plicable  to  its  occurrence  during  germination, 
which  is  evidently  an  analogous  process. 

Seluibler,  Neutfer,  Nau,  and  Goeppert  have  conducted 
a  Nariety  of  experiments  on  the  temperature  of  plants. 
They  found  tlmt  in  winter  the  parts  that  were  not  frozen 
had  a  hijjher  temperature  than  the  surroundinpf  air;  this 
was  much  nu)re  remarkably  the  case  in  sprint? ;  but  in 
bununer  the  temperature  of  the  plant  was  moMly  below 
that  of  the  suri-ounding  air.  These  ex])eriments  are  in 
accordance  with  what  we  know  to  be  the  law  of  the  deve- 
lopnu'ut  of  heat  in  more  hiu;hly  orucanized  textures.  In 
winter  the  vital  procc-^ses  of  plants  are  slow  or  almost 
sus{>ended ;  hence  the  small  increiiM,'  of  temperature  at  that 
season.  In  the  spring  the  process  of  irrowth  is  most  rapid, 
and  there  is  the  greatest  cimversion  of  nutritive  matter 
into  the  stnicture  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  at  this  season  of 
the  year  that  the  temperature  of  the  plant  is  highest  above 
the  MUTomuling  air;  but  in  summer  the  heat  of  the  air 
becomes  gi'eater,  and  the  temperature  of  the  plant  is  ke])t 
under  that  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  exhalation  which  is 
constantly  going  on  from  all  parts  of  its  surface. 

In  tlie  development  of  heat  during  germination  the 
changes  that  take  place  are  more  evident.  The  starch  or 
fecula  surrounding  the  young  plant  is  converted  into 
sugar,  and  this  process  takes  place  through  the  sepai-ation 
of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  lorm  of  carbonic  acid,  which, 
during  their  union,  give  out  heat.  A  familiar  instance  of 
this  process  is  seen  in  the  increased  heat  of  the  growing 
barley  previous  to  its  being  dried  to  form  malt. 

The  increase  of  heat  is  more  evident  still  in  the  flowering 
of  plants,  which,  according  to  Dunal,  results  from  the 
conversion  of  a  certain  portion  of  starch  or  fecula  in  the 
disk  and  petals  of  the  plant  into  sugar,  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  anthers  and  ovules  of  young  plant.  The  increased 
heat  of  the  flowers  of  plants  during  certain  stages  of 
their  development  was  flrst  observed  by  Madame  Hubert 
in  Madagasi^-ar,  who,  being  blind,  was  the  more  dependent 
on  the  organ  of  touch ;  and  in  handling  plants  she  found 
that  the  Arum  conli folium  was  nmch  warmer  than  others. 
Tliis  led  Bor}'St.  Vincent  to  pursue  a  series  of  experiments 
on  this  plant,  in  wliich  he  found  a  wory  higti  degree  of 
heat  developed  during  its  flowering,  which  was  sometimes 
7*  higher  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Tlie  flowers 
of  the  Arum  tribe  are  very  favourably  constructed  for  the 
development  axid  retention  of  heat ;  but  all  flowers,  pre- 
vious to  the  full  development  of  their  anthers  and  the 
function  of  impregnation,  undergo  these  changes,  which 
produce  an  increase  of  temperature. 

(Mcvan  a  Pjl  a  men  Phyatohfih*^  band  ii. ;  and  Lindley*8 
IntHHt^U'tinn  to  Botany.) 

TEMPKRIXG  OF'OTEEL.     [Stkkl.] 

TEMPESTA,  ANTONIO,  a  celebrated  Italian  battle  and 
aniniaJ  painter  and  engraver,  wasl>orn  at  Florence  inl(>55. 
He  became  the  scholar  of  .Tohn  Strada  or  Stradanus,  a 
l^leinlMjr.  wlui  was  >ettled  at  Florence  in  the  employ  of 
the  irr.uHl-ihike,  and  who  assist etl  him  in  the  battles  wnieh 
he  painted  in  the  old  ducal  iwlace.  Tempe^ta,  alter  painting 
some  }  ear*  with  Strada,  whom  he  surpassed  in  many 
resnect."*,  vi>ited  Rome,  and  was  employed  by  Gregor}- 
XIII.,  in  the  Vatican,  where  he  paintiHl,  in  small  figures  in 
fresco,  the  Translation  of  the  Bixly  of  St.  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzus,  and  some  other  subjects,  which  accpiired  him  a 
great  reputation  amons:  the  artists  and  virtuiwi  of  Rome, 
■nd  procured  him  constant  oeenpation  from  the  Roman 
nobility.  He  ixecutf'd  >eveml  good  \\t>iks  for  the  Cardinal 
AieNsiiulni  Faruesr.  at  hi-  \illa  at  Capramla,  and  Mmie  nt 
liasKino  for  the  Marqui*ss  Giustiniani.  Temiicsta  resided 
chii^fly  at  Rome,  and  died  then;  in  1(»JU,  aged  seventy- 


five.    His  reputation  rests  now  almost  entiri-ly  \.\*n  \a 
etchings,  although  in  liis  time  he  had  a  gni'at  tiiuDr  ^.to  u 
a  painter.    Lanzi  terms  him  the  first  Italian  whu  •-\rr  at- 
tained distinction  in  landscape  and  animal  puntinj;.  sad 
considers  him  at  this  period  to  have  been  unnvahed  in  \m 
own  style  in  Italy ;  he  was  however  surpaMed  al^intsidi 
by  Cerquozzi  ana  Borgotnione.    Hordes  were  his  fa%ocmU 
bubjects,   and  he   excelled  in  Imttles,  proce»«irm«i.  canl- 
cades,  hunts,  and  various  field-sports.     His  de»ienN  pu^ 
ticularly  his  etchings,  are  remarkable  fur  their  ftpint  sotf 
boldnchs  of  conception,  but  they  are  at  the  Mime  tint 
coarse  and  heavy,  and  careless  m  their  execution.    Hi 
painted  generally  small  figures ;  in  lar^e  onc^  he  «a«  asl 
successful,  and  he  seldom  attempti>d  them  :  he  honefs 
occasionally  prepared  large  cartoons  for  tapcfetriet.  in  tki 
style  of  his  master  Strada.     Tempest a's  cliief  work*  ■ 
painting,  besides  those  in  the  Vatican,  already  notice! 
were  a  ^Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  in  the  Church  of  Sm 
Stefano  Rotondo,  at  Rome  ;  and  two  irreat  cavalcad«^ai 
state-processions,    executed    for   the   Canlinal    Siipion 
Borghese,  as  friezes  around  the  lo(?gie  of  hi^  palace  ■ 
Monte  Cavallo  (^aftenvards  Palazzo   Henti\Oi;Ii<>  .  wbk^ 
according  to  his  biographer  and  contemporar)'  Bacooa^ 
were  alone  sufficient  to  have  ensured  him  a  laatinc  rrpil^ 
tion  if  he  had  never  painted  anythinc  el<«c.     0::r  lent- 
sented  a  state  procession  of  the  Popi' :  the  other,  one  oidM 
Grand  Turk.    Tempesta  has  executed  et chines  of  brtk 
>  these  subjects.    His  invention  was  amazingly  fertile:  hi 
ha.s  been  equalled  by  few  artists  in  tliu  number  of  hb  d^ 
signs.    According   to  Gandellini,  Tempesta  etched  IftV 
plates,  and  about  500  have  been  engraved  aAer  him  by 
other  masters.    He  also  encraved  after  other  masteti  hi» 
self;   he   executed   some   battles,   and  40   plates  of  iJh 
Sj)anish  stor}'  of  *  Tlie  Seven  Twin  Sons  of  Tarm.*  ■fla 
Otho  Venius :  Fihbien,  in  his  *-  Kntretiens  sur  les  Vict  da 
plus  c61iM)rcs  Peintres,*  has  related  the  btory  at  length,  od 
has  described  the  subject  of  each  plate. 

Tempesta's  .style  of  etching  is  peculiar  and  not 
able ;  and  althousrh  his  designs  are  bold,  and  cont; 
grand  parts,  they  are  heavy,  his  t>tyle  of  desicn  ^njvL 
comlK>^ltions  generally  confused,  and  his  light  and  i 
disposed  without  taste  :  his  most  valuable  deagns 
hunts  and  field-sports,  and  his  studies  of  horses.    \n 
other  pieces  the  following  are  amon?  the  b^  and 
most  celebrated : — 

A  set  of  150  illustrations  to  the  Old  Testament,  kiio«i 
*  Tempesta's  Bible  :*  15  lanre  figures  of  Christ,  the  Vi 
and  the  A])ostles:  averv  laiire  plate  of  the  Victorj  Oi 
Jews  over  the  Amalekites,  marked  *  Heliraeorura  Vii 
ab  Amalechitis  reportata,'  the  compoMtion   of  whicn 
spirited,  but  ver}*  confused ;   the  Life  of  St.  Antony 
plates ;  150  small   plates  from  Ovid*s  *  Metamorpr 
13  of  the  Labours   of  Hercules :    and    7  of  the 
Wonders  of  the  Antient  World.    He  etctied  manv  c 
cades  and  processions,  and  engraved  also  large  pis 
the   following  statues— *they  are   however  execuim 
much  in  his  own  style  to  be  faitht\i1  represent atic 
originals :— Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  horses  on 
Cavallo,    and  the  equestiian  statue  of  Maixus  Aurei» 
the  Capitol,  at  Rome ;  the  equestrian  statue  of  C         ■- 
by  John  of  lk)loirna,  at  Florence;  that  of  Henry  a  v. 
France,  at  Pans,  which  was  destroyed  in  1792  ;  and  oiM 
Henry   II.   of  France.    The   last   statue   however 
existed,  for  a  figure  of  Louis  XIII.  was  placed  upon 
horse  which  was  originally  designed  for  a  statue  of  I 
II.,  who  was  killed  at  a  tournament.    Tempesta's 
bears  the  following  inscription  :  *  Effigies  eqiii  aem  %»%» 
I)an.  Ricci,  Volterrani,  fieri  juwit  Resr.  Maria  ob 
Reg.  Henrici  H.  F.  M.  sui  viri,  qui  obiit  in  toini 

A  spirited  design  of  the  Battle  of  the  Centaur* 
I^pithae.  by  Tempesta,  was  cut  in  a  large  size  in 
Jenmime  Parabole.    As  a  man  Tempesta  appears^ 
ing  to  his  contemporary  Baglione,  to  have  bt^en 
accomplished  in  every  respect,  and  to  have  been  i 
sally  esteemed  by  his  companions.    There  is  a  k 
the  works  of  Tempesta  in  Heineken's  •  Dictic^^-Mie 
Artistes,*  &c.,  and  m  the  *  Peintre  Graveur '  of  ^« 

TEMPE'STA,  CAVALIERE,  called  also  in  li«ij  .     Uf 
Mulier  or  de  Mulieribus.    This  artist,  who  is  »on 
confounded    with    Antonio   Tempesta.    wa»  a  native  « 
Holland,  although   better  known  in  Italy,  and  hk 
name  was  Peter  Slohn.    Fiorillo  sa}*s  he  was  the 
landscape-painter  of  the  tame  name,  and  wat  bom  a& 
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637.  He  was  called  Temposta  through  his  skill 
ng  sea-storms  and  similar  subjects,  in  which  he 
client,  and  in  some  respects  rivalled  Backhuyzen  : 
Jso  nearly  equally  excellent  as  an  animal  painter, 
J  of  wild  animals,  and  some  have  said  that  had  he 
1  in  his  own  country  and  pursued  entirely  such 

he  would  have  rivalled  Rubens  and  Snyders  in 
lartment.  There  is  yet  another  comparison  to 
BDecting  him  ;  he  rivalled,  or  perhaps  surpassed, 

)us  Castagno  in  moral  depravity.  Pascoli,  who 
an  account  of  Tempesta  in  his  *  Lives  of  the 
,  occ.,  says  that  his  father  was  a  merchant,  and  that 
ided  to  bring  up  his  son  to  his  own  business; 
eter  was  however  naturally  so  fond  of  drawing, 
gn  a  boy,  instead  of  going  to  school,  he  used,  un- 
3  his  parents,  to  spend  his  time  in  sketching  upon 

ie,  sometimes  orawing  the  sea  and  shipping  off 
»c,  and  at  others  cattle   grazing  near  tne  shore. 

eventually  allowed  to  take  his  own  course,  but 
ppears  to  have  been  his  only  or  at  least  chief  master, 
inting  with  great  success  in  various  cities  of  the 
Luds,  he  became  acquainted  at  Antwerp,  in  about 

year,  with  a  monk  of  the  barefooted  Carmelites, 
iverted  him  from  Calvinism,  in  which  he  had  been 
up,  to  Popery,  and  Tempesta  was  thence  strongly 
to  make  a  journey  to  Rome.  At  Rome  he  found 
le  patron  in  the  Duke  Bracciano,  and  his  success 
^nd  his  expectations.  He  received  so  many  orders 
ires,  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  assistants ;  and 
r  of  one  of  these,  ffis  favourite,  known  as  Tem- 
became  his  wife.  He  however  never  appears  to 
ed  in  great  amity  with  her,  but  the  fault  is  said  to 
en  Tempesta*8.  The  story  of  the  deep  tragedy 
olio  wed  is  told  differently  by  Pascoli,  and  the 
I  the  *  Museo  Fiorentino,'  in  wmch  there  is  a  Life  of 

,  but  there  is  no  discrepancy  in  their  statements 
uain  fact.  Tempesta  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
t  is  said,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  and  he  re- 
pennission  of  the  Duke  Bracciano  to  depart :  the 
>iisented,  but  unwillingly,  yet  he  presented  Tem- 
itfa  a  cross  and  a  chain  of  gold,  and  knighted  liim 
his  departure.  Tempesta  left  Rome,  and  pro- 
i  send  for  his  wife  as  soon  as  he  was  settled ;  he 
md  by  Venice  and  Milan,  where  he  made  a  short 
Grenoa.    In  Genoa  he  was  as  successful  as  he  had 

Rome;  but  soon  after  his  arrival  he  became 
"ed  of  a  beautiful  Genoese  lady,  and  being  unable 
Q  possession  of  her  except  by  marriage,  he  re- 
pon  marrying  her,  and  he  got  over  the  obstacle  of 
having  one  wife  in  the  following  infamous  man- 
[e  dispatched  a  hired  assassin  to  Rome,  with  a  let- 
wife,  ordering  her  to  accompany  the  bearer 
*ciy  to  Genoa ;  his  wife,  who  knew  her  husband*s 
r,  and  disliked  the  messenger,  delayed  going,  but 
:ond  summons  from  her  husband  she  complied, 
imenced  the  fatal  journey.  The  unfortunate 
was  murdered  by  the  ruffian,  her  companion,  at 
The  affair  was  not  long  a  secret,  and  Tem- 
ho  must  have  already  married  the  Genoese  lady, 
to  Pascoli,  was  arrested  upon  sui^icion,  was 
•uTicted,  and  condemned  to  death.  Tne  sentence 
rever  not  carried  into  execution :  Tempesta  ob- 
respite,  or,  according  to  the  other  account,  had 
:  interest  to  obtain  a  commutation  of  sentence 
t  of  death  to  one  of  perpetual  imprisonment. 

says  he  was  set  at  liberty  again,  after  remaining 

m  prison,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Count 

.  crovemor  of  Milan ;  according  to  the  other 

;  <       ined  his  liberty  during  the  bombardment  of 

f  ±A     \  XIV.,  when  the  prisons  were  thrown  open, 

nffervd  an  imprisonment  of  sixteen  years.    He 

ever  busily  employed  with  his  pencil  during  the 

ne,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  satisfy  the  demand 

pictures.    On  recovering  his  Uberty  he  went  to 

nd  there  established  himself,  where,  through  his 

>le  notoriety,  his  success  was  even  greater  man  it 

Q  previously  either  at  Rome  or  at  Grenoa.     He 

receipt  of  a  ^eat  income,  lived  in  splendid  style, 

kept   a  private  menagerie,  containing  many 

\d  wild  animals,  solely  for  the  pui-pose  of  painting 

1.    His  conduct  at  this  period  of  nis  life  was  stifi 

.  with  his  previous  immorality,  for  though  enjoy- 
ate«t  affluence,  ho  not  only  deserted  his  second 


wife,  but  left  her  destitute,  according  to  Pascoli ;  yet  how 
such  conduct  could  be  suffered  by  the  laws  is  difficult  to 
understand.  He  had  several  mistresses,  and  he  ac- 
quired the  cognomen  of  Mulier  or  de  Mulicribus  by  his 
profligate  habits ;  Peter  Mulier  is  the  name  by  which  lie  is 
best  known  in  Italy.  As  he  grew  old  his  powers  of  paint- 
ing forsook  him,  and  his  means  accordingly  gmduaHy  di- 
minished, and  as  he  was  too  improvident  to  make  any 
provision  for  his  old  as:e,  his  affairs  became  embarrttssed 
at  the  end  of  his  life.  T3e  died  of  a  fever  in  1701,  aged 
64,  in  a  state  of  poverty  when  compared  with  his  former 
affluence.  His  pictures  are  numerous  in  the  collections  of 
the  north  of  Italy:  those  which  he  painted  during  his 
imprisonment  are  generally  accounted  his  best. 

TEMPIO.     [Sardeona.] 

TEMPLARS,  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS,  or  KNIGHTS 
OF  THE  TEMPLE,  are  the  popular  designations  for 
the  Brethren  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  also 
called  the  Soldiery  of  the  Temple  (MiHtia  Templi)  and  the 
Soldiera  of  Christ.  The  three  great  religious  militaiy  Orders, 
the  Knights  of  the  Hospit^  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
(commonly  called  the  Knights  Hospitallers),  the  Templars, 
and  the  Teutonic  Knights  of  St.  Mary  of  Jerusalem  Tor 
German  Knights  of  the  Cross),  all  originated  in  me 
twelfth  century ;  the  two  former  towards  its  commence* 
ment,  during  the  first  crusade,  the  last  not  till  near  its 
close.  The  founders  of  the  Order  of  the  Templars,  which 
is  held  to  date  from  the  year  1118  or  1119,  were  nine 
Knights,  all  French,  of  whom  the  two  chief  were  Hughes 
de  Payens  or  de  Pagands)  and  Greofi^i  de  St  Omer  (or 
St.  Ademar).  One  account  makes  all  the  nine  to  have 
been  previously  members  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  ;  but  it 
is  at  least  doubtful  if  this  was  the  case.  At  all  events, 
the  Hospitallers  were  not  yet  a  military  order;  their 
distinguishing  profession  was  to  entertain  pilgrims  and  to 
attend  the  sick  and  wounded  ;  the  idea  of  adding  to  the 
three  common  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience, 
an  engagement  to  fi^ht  against  the  infidels,  appears  to 
have  been  first  put  in  practice  by  De  Payens  and  Ms 
brethren.  Up  to  this  time,  when  a  knight  entered  the 
society  of  the  Hospitallers,  he  seems  to  have  laid  aside  his 
arms.  Nor  pi-obaoly  did  the  nine  Knights  forming  the 
new  association  at  first  contemplate  either  the  extensively 
military  character  which  their  order  eventually  assumed, 
or  even  the  establishment  of  an  order  which  should 
extend  and  perpetuate  itself.  Their  original  vow  was 
simply  to  maintain  free  passage  for  the  pilgrims  who 
should  visit  the  Holy  Land ;  nor  did  they  proceed  to  add 
to  their  number  till  six  or  seven  years  after  their  association. 
In  another  respect  also  their  early  condition  and  pretensions 
were  remarkably  contrasted  with  their  subsequent  state ; 
for  at  this  time  they  made  the  greatest  show  of  poverty, 
even  De  Payens,  who  was  styled  Master,  and  his  fnend  De 
St.  Omer,  keeping  only  one  horse  between  them,  a  cir- 
cumstance commemorated  in  the  seal  of  the  order, 
which  represents  two  armed  knights  mounted  one  behind 
the  other  on  the  same  horse.  At  this  their  beginning, 
indeed,  the  name  which  they  took,  and  by  which  they 
were  commonly  known,  was  the  Pauper  soldiers  (Pa«- 
peres  Commilitones)  of  the  Holy  City;  and  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  no  source  of  subsistence  but  the  alma 
of  the  faithful.  The  king  of  Jerusalem,  Baldwin  H., 
gave  them  their  first  place  of  residence,  a  part  of  his 
palace ;  to  which  the  abbot  and  canons  of  the  church 
and  convent  of  the  Temple,  which  stood  acjjoining,  added 
another  building  for  keeping  their  arms,  whence  they  ac 
quired  the  name  of  Templars. 

The  new  principle  of  their  association,  however,  im- 
mediately drew  general  attention ;  so  much  so,  that  in 
1120  the  Hospitaflers  got  their  order  remodelled  by  Pope 
Calixtus  II.  on  the  same  principle.  The  first  regular  em- 
bodying of  the  Templars  was  by  Honorius  II.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Calixtus,  who  in  1128  confirmed  a  rule  for  them 
which  had  been  drawn  up  and  decreed  that  same  year  by 
the  Council  of  Troves,  on  the  requisition  of  Hugues  de 
Payens  and  several  of  his  brethren,  who  had  come  to 
Europe  for  that  purpose  with  strong  recommendatiomi 
from  lung  Baldwin,  lionorius  at  the  same  time,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Hospitallers,  who  were  arrayed  in 
a  black  mantle,  assigned  the  orethren  of  the  new  order  a 
white  mantle  for  their  peculiar  dress,  which  they  wore 
plain  till  Eugenius  IH.,  in  1146,  appointed  them  to  wear 
a  red  cross  on  the  left  breast,  in*  imitation  of  the  white 
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cross  worn  by  the  HoRpitallem.    This  bloody  cross  was  also  1 
bonie   upon'  their  banner,  which  was  I'ornu'il   of  cli)th  | 
striped  blaik  and  white  ;  whence  it  wtis  called  Batift^ant,  ' 
an  old  French  term  applied  to  a  hor»e  marked  with  these 
colours.    This  word  consequently  became  the  famous  war- 
cryof  the  Templar  chivalry. 

Tlie  new  order  speedily  rose  into  consideration.     Mem- 
bers of  tlie  noblest  families  in  every  nation  of  Christendom 
eai^erly  soui^ht  to  be  joined  to  it ;  let^acies  and  donations 
in  lands  and  money  were  showered  ujx)n  it  by  persons  of  all 
ranks ;  and  in  course  of  time  it  acquired  ample  possessions 
in  nearly  eveiy  country  of  Europe.     At  the  head  of  the 
order  was   the    Master,   or  Grand-master  {Magisten   or 
Mtignim  Mdffiftter)^  wlio  was  however  not  only  elected  by 
the  Chapter,  or  general  body  of  the  Kniirhts,  but  veiy 
much  controlled  by  that  body  :  the  Grand-Master  had  im- 
mediately under  nim  his  S:$eneschal,  or  lieutenant ;  and 
other  hiih  officers  were  the  Marshal,  the  Trea;surer,  &c. 
The  several  countries  in  Asia  and  Europe  in  which  the 
order  had  possestiions  were  denominated  Provinces ;  and 
each  of  them  wan  presided  over  by  a  resident  chief,  called, 
inditierently,  a  Grand  Prior,  Grand  Preceptor,  or  Provincial 
Master.     Under  the  provincial   masters  were  the  Priors, 
otherwise  called  Bailifs,  or  Masters,  who  had  charge  each 
of  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the  province  was  divided ; 
and  finally,  under  the  priors  were  the  Preceptors,  each  of 
whom  presided  over  a  single  house  of  the  order  (or  some- 
times over  two  or  three  adjoining  houses  which  were  con- 
sidered as  one  establishment),  hence  called  a  Precept or\'. 
The  head  province  was  that  of  Jerusalem;  the  affairs  of 
the   order,   in   fact,  were  for  the  most  part   directed   by 
the  chapter  of  this  province,  which  was  invested  by  the 
constitution  with  all  the  powers  of  a  general  chapter  at  all 
times  when  such   a  chapter  was   not  assembled.     Tlie 
grand-prior  of  Jerusalem  was  ex-officio  treasurer  of  the 
order;  and  in  this  province  the  gi-and-master  resided  so 
long  as  the  Christians  retained  any  footing  in  the  cuuntr)-: 
first  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  origin  of  the  order 
till   1 1H7,  wlien  Jenisalem  was  taken,  and  the  kingdom 
founded  by  Godfrey  of  Douillon  put  an  end  to,  by  Saladin  ; 
then  (after  a  retirement  of  four  years  to  Antioch)  at  Acre, 
fn>m  lli)l  till  1217;  then  at  the  newly-built  foriress  of  the 
Pilgrims'  Castle,  situated  on   the   8ea-co;ist   a  few  miles 
noiih  of  Ciesarea,  till  the  fall  of  Acre,  and  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  I-atin  power  in  Palestine,  in  1192.      On 
tliis  the  Knights  took  refuge  in  the  town  of  Limisso  (other- 
wise called  Limasol)  in  Cypnis.     The  other  provinces  in 
the  east  were  Tripolis  and  Antioch  ;  to  which  Cyprus,  till 
then  included  in  one  of  those,  was  added  after  that  island 
became  the   head-<juarters  of  the   order.      The   western 
provinces  were,  Portugal,  Castile  and  Leon,  Aragon,  France 
and  Auvenrne,  Normandy,  Aquitaine  or  Poitou,  l*rovence, 
England  ^in  which  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  included), 
Germany,  Upper  and  Central  Italy,  Apulia,  and  Sicily. 

For  some  time  after  its  institution  the  order  of  the 
Templars  consisted  exclusively  of  laymen.  Hut  in  the 
year  11G2,  the  famous  bull  entitled  'Omne  Datum  0|)ti- 
mum,'  issued  by  Po[>c  Alexander  III.,  among  other  im- 
portant privileges  which  it  bestowed  upon  the  order,  per- 
mitted it  to  receive  as  members  any  spiritual  persons  who 
were  not  bound  by  previous  vows.  The»e  spiritual  mem- 
bers were  called  Chaplains.  They  did  not  light,  nor  take 
the  militar}'  vow  ;  but,  in  lieu  of  that  duty,  they  not  only 
celebrated  mass  and  other  religious  offices 'in  the  houses  of 
the  order,  but  usually  also  actei^  as  secretaries  to  the  chap- 
ter. They  were  not  allowed  to  take  any  share  in  the 
government  of  the  society  unless  specially  invited  by  their 
suptMioi-s ;  but  they  were  treated  with  much  ceremonious 
resjKJct,  and  they  were  fn'ipiently  appointed  preceptors. 
Among  the  other  privileges  granted  by  the  bull  of  1162, 
was  that  of  having  the  offices  of  religion  celebrated  once 
In  the  year  in  the  houses  of  the  onler,  even  in  countries 
Ipog  under  an  intenlict ;  a  permission  well  calculated  to 
induce  persons  to  join  the  societv,  especially  after  it  came, 
as  is  asserted,  to  be  interpreted  in  practice  as  entii-ely  ex- 
empting the  Templars  li-om  the  effects  ^f  interdicts. 
Alexander's  bull  also  allowed  the  order  to  have  its  own 
burial-grounds:  released  it  from  ;a11  spiritual  obedience, 
except  ordy  to  the  holy  see  ;  freed  it  from  the  jmyment  of 
tithes,  and  even  authorised  it  to  receive  them  if  the  bishop 
gave  hi»  consent ;  and  prohibited  any  one  who  had  once 
become  a  Templar  from  ever  leaving  the  order  unleiM  to 
enter  into  a  stricter  one. 


At  a  date  a  little  later  the  society  still  fsrth«T  ext^»drJ 
its  scheme  and  its  influence,  by  admittitiir  '^  mtn>U  i 
many  person>  who  were  not    knights  ur  di  uobie  \i:^'\ 
but  who  were  desirous  of  participating  m  the  ad\an?a^-kt 
of  belonging  to  so  powerful  a  body,  on  condition  of  idl- 
ing as  the  squires  and  8er\ants  of  the  knights.    Th^c 
were  styled  Ser\'ing  Brethren ;  and  m  this  claa»were  faiOM- 
times  found  individuals  both  of  ?reat  ^^ealth  and  cmir-fnl 
station,  though  not  of  high  birth  or  knightly  rank.    The 
ser\'ing-brethren  however  could  not  be  preceutor*.  or  hold 
any  of  the  higher  offices  in  the  order.    Latterly,  1h«-y  »<!f 
divided  into  two  classes — those  of  ann:*  imd  thuM.*  uf  tndti; 
the  former  attending  the  knights  to  thp  ield  as  e«qurw: 
the  latter  exercising  various  handicraUs  in  the  lhrt:««  u 
on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  order.  The  servinz-brethf^ 
of  arms    were   considered    to   form   by  much  the  cur 
honourable  of  the  two  classes,  and   were   t!x«ied  ^ 
much  more  consideration  than  the  others ;  but  both  m^ 
pear  to  have  been  equally  entitled  to  be  present  at       rt- 
ings  of  the  chapter,  although  it  may  be  prcsuraeu 
none  of  the  ser\'ing-brethren  either  voted  or  took  nin 
the  deliberations.  The  oixler  also  associated  to  it«eh 
persons  under  the  name  of  Affiliated  Members,  whu  i 
no  vows,  assumed  no  peculiar  dress,  nor  became  subKim 
to  any  duties  or  services ;  but,  continuing  to  purMie 
ordinary  secular  occupations,  merely  purcliase^  enrv 
.  in  the  ranks  of  the  powerful  and  highly  privileged  sonucai 
I  of  the  Temple  for  the  sake  of  the  protei'tioii  and  othrr 
\  advantages,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  evn  vjch 
,  a  mere  nominal  memlH*rship  ensured.   Tlie  affiliated  c 
!  prehended  women  as  well  as  men.     Finally,  there 
the   Do/tati  and  the  (Jbfati^  consisting  of  children 
,  cated  to  the  order  by  their  ])iirents  or  other  relations; 
;  also  of  persf)ns  of  all  ranks,  both  laity  and  clerg}'.  « 
I  without  entering  the  order,  pledged  themselves  to  islui 

by  it  and  to  maintain  its  rights. 
I      The  historj-  of  the  Knights  Templars  would  embrace 
history  of  the  wars  of  the  Christians  against  the  Ini 
in  the  East  tor  all  the  time  they  lasted  after  the  estabun- 
mcnt  of  the  order.     For  more  than  a  hundred  and  tew 
years  the  soldiers  of  the  Temple  formed  the  most  renoi      i 
poHion  of  the  Christian  trooi)s.  and  almost  ever}*  enr 
ter  with  the  enemy  bore  testimony  to  their  unequkm 
prowess  and  daring.     But  it  may  neverthelesH  be  qiwt- 
tioned  whether  the  establishment  of  this  ami  the  i 
religious   militar}'   orders    proved    advantageous    (o   uh 
attempt  so  perseveringly  made  to  wre^t  the  Holv  1 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Infidels.      The  Tempi 
Hospitallei-s  probably  damaged  and  weakened  the  Kmmm 
for  which  they  fought,  as  much   by  their   rivaliy, 
lousies,  and  frequently  open  contention,   as  they  Imm 
it  by  their  valour.    On  some  occasions  this  opposition 
tween  the  two  oi'ders  rose  so  high  as  not  only  tc 
them  desert  or  withhold  assistance  from  each  other  ■» 
extremest  dangers,  but  even  to  throw  one  of  them  foi 
time  into  concert  with  tlie  common  enemy.     No  • 
(though  such  charges  have  been  brouglil :  cun  be      n 
tiated  against  the  braver}*  of  either ;  but  they  can 
be  acquitted  of  treachery  in  some  instances  to'oneaAi 
and  the  most  scandalous  abandonment  of  tlieir  duiir 
the  public  cause.    Tlien,  the  immense  wealth  and  i 
power  which  the  Templars  in  jmrticular  speedily  acuiu 
altogether  changed  the  original  character  mna  spirit 
their  institution  long  before  it  was  half  a   century  <m. 
Within  thirty  or  forty  years  from  the  origin  of  tlie  mdo; 
two  at  least  of  the  four  vows  which  the  members  still  coa- 
tinued  to  take  had  become  a  mockery  and  a  prolknitiai; 
instead  of  poverty  and  chastity,  they  were  already  diitiih 
guished  by  their  pomp  and  pnde,  and  the  generml  lunir 
and  licentiousness  of  their  lives.    But  the  vast  matcM 
forces  of  the  association,  the  extent  to  which  it  h*l  ]i»- 
jected  its  ramifications  in  all  directions,  and  its  other  «fe- 
ments  of  strength,  might  have  long  withstood  the  pria 
of  corruption  thus  at  work  within  it,  if  it  had  not       *« 
upon  itself  an  assault  from  without  by  which  it  coum . 
fail  to  be  overpowered. 

The  destroyer  of  the  Templars  was  the  resolute  aai 
vindictive  Philip  IV.,  sumamed  Le  Bel,  or  The  Fair,  if 
France.  Philip,  who  camu  to  the  throne  in  12S5,  at  thf 
age  of  seventeen,  was  the  enemy  of  the  church  bv  cdo- 
cation,  by  temper,  and  by  circumstances.  lie  had  Artif 
proceeded  to  extremities  in  a  quarrel  with  Pope  Boniftce 
VlIL,  which  w«4  terminated  only  with  the  vc  o^  tM 
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pontiff*.     IIu  iiicce«»or,  Bcni'ilict  XI.,  in  HuppoMrd  to  havi* 

Mici'ffdiril  l>_\  ('tfiiifut  v..  who  iii  t'rlii*>fil  t(i  hH\i'  pur- 
cliAM'tl  hi<»  clrvatitiii  troin  I'lalip  on  comlitiuii,  aiiuMii;  uIIkt 
cuaiplum-i-^,  ol'  lu-oiH'ratint:  with  liiin  iii  tin*  deal  ruction 
of  ttiir  IVniplari.  Tnu  vat  in  \'MV>.  Obnoxious  already 
Afk  tlie  nutural  nllii'^  and  dffentlcp*  ul'  the  Holy  See,  and 
trniutini;  ttie  attack  of  the  needy  and  uniti-nipulouit  kini; 
by  tlifir  iinniiiLM'  |>«»>tfH'Miiin!«.  thcM*  kiuKhtii  ore  aUo  Miid 
to  ha\e  iitrther  irntotttt  Pltitip  alMnit  this  time  by  their 
MiMpti-ttd  klun*  in  cxcttini;  an  nuiirrection  ul  thePiuiMaiiH 
A^ojit^t  a  di'liOM-iUrnt  ol'  the  coinage  a  practice  wliirh  he 
rr|M'tih-d  Ml  olU'ii  in  the  courM.*  ol  hi*  rei^ii.  that  he  ac- 
cpiind  I'tir  hiuiM-U'  the  name  ol' the  money -lor^i-r  ^le  I'aux- 
uiunntiVfur  . 

In  VMHj  Jai-«iut'4  dc  Molay.  the  mooter  of  the  Temple. 


obtained  of  the  crime*  laid  to  the  choiire  of  the  order,  or 
any  at  Iea*t  that  were  not  mam  test  ly  and  undeniably  un- 
worthy of  all  rvK&rd.     Even  the  Pari*  commi^uon  however 
did  not  MtiU'y  the  impatience  of  Philip :  on  ita  requiiiition 
a  isKkl  number  of  knii>ht«  had  utood  lorword  todetend  the 
order,  amom;  whom  were  i^everal  of  thoitc  who  had  con- 
fewAHl   and  allerwardit  retracted.      Philip,  having  forced 
the  poue  to  nominate  Philip  de  Marit^ni,  biHhou  of  Cam- 
bray,  the  brother  of  Kni^ierrand  de  Mari^ni,  ni»  prime- 
miiiintcr,  to   the  archbishopric  ol   Seni»,  which  had  just 
become  \acant,  and  then  included  the  dioce«e  of  Parift, 
icol  the  new  archbi»hop  to  convoke  his  pro\incia]  council 
ill  the  capital,  on  Sunday,  the  luth  of  May,  1310;   and 
this  boily,  on  tlte  WedneMlay  mominic  follow inf(,  liad  fil^y- 
four  of  the  dcfendent  of  the  onler,  who  hod  lonnerly  made 
iiut'4  (ic  Mtiiay.  the  master  of  the   lemple.    confev»ion.  broui^ht  out  as  *  relapned  heretics  *  to  a  field 
wa<i  tlia^n  to  r.urnpi*  b)  a  Mimmunfi  from  the  i>ope.  who    behind  the  abl)ey  of  St.  Antoine,  and  there  committed  to 
profewM-d    a  de^re   to   con<inlt  viith   him  on   the  expedi- |  the  flaine<».     They  all  died  aMieitin^  their  innocence  and 
rnr>  <if  a  union  of  the  tuo  onlerit  of  the  Teinplurk  and    that  of  the  order.    Tl lis  terrible  examph*  wan  speedily  imi- 


the  lIoHpitallert.  'Hie  folloN^ini;  year,  while  >iolAy  was 
at  Pari*,  the  tirnt  distinct  oi-ctinationa  ai^in^t  the  Tern- 
plan  were  matle  by  two  indi\itlualii  lyiiiir  in  pritKm 
under  sentence  of  death  ;  Stiuin  de  Klexiaii,  wlio  liod  for- 
merly iMu-n  R  member  of  the  ortler  and  prior  of  Mont- 
faucon.  but  bad  been  ejected  tor  hereny  and  other  offences, 
and  a  Klorentiiie  called  Nolfo  \M,  uIm;,  aec(»nlinic  to  one 


tated  in  the  province  of  Khcims  and  elsewhere;  and 
some  montlis  aller,  the  anhbihhop  of  Sens  held  liimself 
another  council,  and  burned  four  more  knit^hts.  These 
proceedinir^  put  a  stop  to  the  attemnt  at  defending  tlie 
onler:  the  rest  of  the  knights  who  had  undertaken  this 
ta»k  now  all  declared  their  renouncement  of  it.  Mean- 
while a  ifcneral  council  had  been  appointed  by  Clement 
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ti)   ui-t    :l<«  the)   iihuiiid    find   tlieiUM-Ue^  therein  dirrctetL     Match,   i:il4,  .MoIa\,  the    icrand-miuter. 
The  reniilt  wa»  that   the  next  day  nearly  all  the  Teniiilam  ;  niander  or  crand-pnor  of  Ni»rmandy,  wl 
in  Fiance,  l)e  Miilav  inrlnded.  weie  in  cuktikly.      'flieir  ;  uliile  reiiiaiiied  in  phr4>n  at   Paris  were 


account,  a  dei^raded  Templar.  b\  general  adnii»»ion  a  |K'r-  ,  to  meet  at  Vienne  in  October.  Kill.  It  assi^mbled  on  the 
•on  of  the  woiM  clmroi'ter.  Tlte\  made  their  n*\elation»  '  13th  of  thai  month,  but  it  was  not  found  so  compliant  as 
to  Philip  himM'lf.  and  were  immethately  liberated  from  J  Philip  and  the  po|K*  had  ex|HH'ted :  and  Clement,  having 
pn»on.  Thi-ir  4  hari;e<».  imputing  to  the  onler  the  sy ate-  put  an  end  to  the  »e!«hion,  aahcmbled  the  cardinals  ami  a 
malic  practue  and  enciiuiat:ement  of  all  sortit  of  iK*cret  lew  other  |)relates  upon  whom  he  could  depend  in  a  secret 
immoralities  n*  well  n.%  the  ?«lrAiitce<«t  confMAitui  of  heresy.  '  coiint^tory.  and  abohkluHl  the  order  by  his  own  authority, 
idolatry,  and  intitlehty.  are  far  too  abtiird  for  examiimtion.  on  the  22nd  of  Mari'h,  1312.  When  the  council  reao- 
Very  MKHi  aller  lhi%  on  the  IJth  of  S«'ptember.  Kfcl?.  ro\al  Minbled,  purhuant  to  the  adjournment,  on  the  3rd  of 
lettept  were  i<kMud  M-aled  to  all  the  L;o\eriiopi  of  tt»Mn«»  April.  Philip  wan  Heated  on  (Yemeni's  ri^ht  hand,  accom- 
and  othtT  oflteer»of  the  crown  in  authiirity  throughout  the  !  panu*d  by  his  brother  and  his  sons,  and  attended  by  an 
kiiUiloni.  and  transmitted  aloni:  with  ordei»  tt»  them  to  arm  ,  iinixwiik;  military  force  ;  and  his  holiness  read  the  buU  of 
theiiiM'Ues  and  th«*  peptun^  under  their  command  on  that  ulMtlitittn,  the  council  li^tenini;  in  Miencc.  It  was  formally 
da)  month,  a^id  th>'u  to  open  the  letter^  in  the  niiiht.  and    ptiblinhrd  on  the  2iid  of  May  follow int;.     On  the  18th  of 

Match.  1314.  .MoIa\.  the  irrand-miuter.  and  Guy,  com- 
bo bad  all  thia 
dy.  Tlieir  ;  wliile  remained  in  phr4>n  at  Paris  were  broin^ht  before 
hotiM'H  and  piodn  were  alM)  e\er) where  neued  :  the  ^a-t  tiie  arrhbishop  of  Sens,  condemned  to  death,  and  burned 
stion:^'hotd  of  the  Temi)le  ut  Pari^,  the  chief  Mai  of  the  on  one  of  the  Muull  i^andn  in  the  S«-ine,  about  the  spot 
unler  in  tlmt  kim;doni,  wan  enteivd  and  taken  posAl•^n|tlM  '  wheie  the  »tatue  of  Henii  IV.  is  now  erected  on  the  Pont 
of  by  PhiUp  himhelf :    and  on  the  fi»IIowiiiir  d.iy.  the  l.'Mli.     Neuf. 

the  uiii\erM!y  lUet  there,  and  examined  De  Molay  and  »ome  |  AHer  all.  Clement  ami  Philip,  the  former  of  whom  died 
other  kniichtn.  I  suddenly  about  a  mttnth.  and  the  latter,  of  a  fall  from  his 

An  ait  of  accusation  wa»  foithwtth  publi<thi*d  :  and  >  horM*.  within  a  year  a Aer  the  mart vnlom  of  I )e  Molay,  were 
Philip  at  the  soime  time  wrote  to  the  pope,  and  aUo  to  '  uble  to  M'cure  to  tlieiUMrU e*  unfy  a  Miiall  poiiion  of  the 
the  kuu:  ^>f  Kn^rlanil.  intimattii;;  wkit  be  had  done,  and  plunder  which  they  hod  prot>ably  liop«'d  for.  Tlie  kin^;  of 
ealliiiii;  u|>on  them  to  necond  him.  Kdwoid  II.  exprew^d  Knuu-e  m'lzed  and  kept,  or  di\ided  with  his  confederate, 
himself  at  tiriit  di>inclined  to  betie\e  what  was  s;ud  the  moveable  pn>p«*rtv  of  the  Templani  in  that  country; 
against  the  knii:htit :  but  on  mmu  niter  receiving  lelteiit  but  there,  and  al<«o  in  Kni;I and,  and  throughout  the  rest  of 
from  Clement,  he  yielded,  and  the  Kni;lish  Teinnlars  FUiioUi*.  with  the  exception  ot'  Spain  and  Port uiral.  it  was 
weie  ulso  all  M'l/i-d  and  thrown  into  rontineinent  iilKmt  fouiitl  iieceMury  to  tiansler  their  laiidinl  jh>mm*mioiis  to  the 
the  eipl  of  December.  Meanwhile  the  examinations  hail  '  llospitollerx  or  KniKbb*  of  St.  John  at  thu  time  commonly 
been  u'^'inc  on  in  Kranee  um.Iit  the  direction  of  the  kiiiic's  knov\n.  fioiu  the  place  where  they  had  fixe<l  their  head 
eiinfrsMir.  Imbi  rt.  a  IKumnu-an  uiiest.  and  as  Mich  the  residence,  as  the  kini:ht»  of  Khodr»)-  In  Spain  the  landa 
inv iterate  enemy  of  the  order  ol  the  Templars.  Con-  of  the  Templar«  were  bt-klowed  up(m  the  Kmi;hts  of  Our 
fe«!iions,  in  many  cams  imredible  from  their  inherent  I«ady  of  Monteso,  a  new  order,  founded  in  T317;  and  in 
alKurdity.  were  extracted  from  many  ol  the  kni:;lits  at  Ptirfutra]  the  imciety  merelv  took  the  new  name  of  the 
l^irts  and  elsewhere  by  the  im>st  M\ai;c  toitiires  :  the  con-  Order  of  ChriM.  which  ktili  MilMsts.  It  is  affirmed  tliat 
fe^wion  WA*  in  ntimenuij  in.t^nccA  r>iH*ediIy  followed  by  a    e\en  in  France  the  order  of  the  Templan  lias  survived  to 

'^ ''        '      ■         '^       our  own  day  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  soiiety  calling  itself 

by  tliat  name  exist:*  in  Paris,  which  professes  to  be  in  poo- 
M^Miun  of  the  oriiriiial  rein^er  and  record*  of  the  antient 
TempLxnw  and  to  liave  been  f;o\enied  by  an  unbmken 
RiicceMiion  of  f{r«iid -masters,  many  of  them  of  illustrioui 
rank,  e\ er  itince  t he  time  of  Jar(|ue»  de  Molay.  It  prrtenda 
thcrefore.to  be  the  i»iipreme  cha|iter  of  the  order.  In  Eng- 
land, and  we  believe  alM>  in  Gvrmany,  the  Freemasons  are 
in  the  habit  of  holdini;  themselves  up  as  a  sort  of  reprc- 
hcntatives  of  the  antient  Templars. 

It  is  asMTted  by  Matthew  I^uis  tlmt  about  the  year  1244 
thv  manors  tir  estates  in  jiOhseMMon  of  the  Tern  plant  hrouicb- 
oiit  Chiistendom  already  amounti^  to  iNNH) ;  and  it  has 
been  cul diluted  that  the  entire  re\eMue«  of  the  order  when 
deputed  or  iionin.uted  by  the  }ki|h>.  comnienceil  in  Kni;-J  it  wa<i  diva dved  did  not  fall  slioit  of  %ix  millions  »terliiiK, 
land  aiiil  other  coir.klne^.  .MtoLielher  many  hundreds  of  though  it  seems  impo«able  tliat  thi«  »hould  not  )>c  a  ereat 
Lni;:ht»  wen*  examined  by  thcM*  cruimivMoiis  dniini;  the  exai;i;eration.  Tlieir  p(M4.*Maons  in  Knirland  particularly 
year*  1^19.  13lu,  and  Kill  ;  but  it  wa«  onl)  m  Fiance,  wvjc  even  at  a  cumporatively  early  peno^l  of  Kicaft  extent 
liber*  torture  was  made  use  of,  tlwt  any  adtuis^ons  were  [  and  value,  a«  may  be  »ecu  from  rn  *  in(|uuitiOt*  or  account 


recantatuMi :  but  a  nev7  appi. cation  of  the  wheel,  or  the 
fire,  to  winch  the  .iccuM-d  were  exjHiW  in  some  com's  till 
the  roojited  fle«h  drop|H*d  from  th<'  M>Ies  of  their  feet,  irene- 
imlly  matle  them  re|H>at  their  former  testimony.  Tliis 
Went  on  for  mnny  moTiths.  In  .\iii;nst.  KMH  Clement, 
who«e  very  person  Phihp  hail  now  contnvetl  to  iret  com- 
pletely into  hii»  jHiwer.  isjinc<l  a  bull.  caUint;n|Hm  .ill  ( *hri»tian 
ptiMCi's  and  prelati-'«  to  nid  him  in  exiuninim;  into  the 
pull  of  the  order:  arvl  altont  the  simo  time  his  hultness 
app«iintiKl  a  ctminiis.sion.  eo:isi«tin;:  of  the  archbishop  of 
Narbonne  and  other  prelates  ami  di^'nifaries  of  the  church. 
to  meet  nt  Ppri«  to  tiy  the  case.  'Iliis  commission  how- 
ever did  nut  eoiiiineiii  e  its  sir*in;:s  till  the  7th  of  .\ni;ust. 
|:||KI.     A  few  months  later,   examinations  under  judccN, 
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of  llivir  land*  tiUten  by  royal  authorily  in  the  rear  1185, 
whii-h  Diiirilale  hn*  printed  in  hii 'Monaalicon'  (vol.  vi.. 
pt.  ii.,  |m.  Hir>,  &c.,  tdilion  of  lfl30).  They  are  lupposed 
to  liave  iK't-n  scttlud  in  the  Old  Temple,  at  London,  which 
itood  on  the  Boiith  idde  of  Holbom,  near  the  jiresent 
Southampton  UuilUinKi,  by  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Sli.>phen :  they  removed  to  their  new  house  at  the  weatem 
extremity  of  Fleet  atreet,  the  site  of  which  rtill' retains  the 
name  of  the  Temple,  in  1185.  Thii  wu  the  chief  seat  of 
Uie  order  in  Enjjiaiid. 

The  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Templara 
has  been  much  disciisied  in  modem  times ;  and  although 
it  may  be  taid  to  be  now  almost  universally  admitted  that 
the  particular  charges  upon  which  they  were  condemned 
were  for  the  moat  part  entirely  unfounded,  some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  the  probability  that  the  order 
ncverthelen  was  held  together  by  certain  secret  principles 
or  doctrines  which  made  its  existence  dangerous  to  society 
and  called  for  its  suppresaion.  Von  Hammer,  for  instance, 
in  his  '  Geschichte  der  Assaasinen' Cor  *  History  of  the 
Aaiaiisins '),  of  which  there  is  an  English  translation 
by  Br.  C;.  C.  Wood,  has  endeavoured  to  establish  a  simi- 
larity and  connection  between  the  order  of  the  Tem- 
plars and  that  famous  association;  and  in  a  disquisition, 
printed  in  the  wxth  volume  of  his  '  Mine*  de  I'Onenl,'  the 
same  writer  has  attempted  tn  convict  the  oider  of  a  par- 
tieipation  in  the  apostasy,  idolatry,  and  impiety  of  the 
Gnostics  and  Ophianitea.  Von  Hammer's  Essay  has  been 
answered  by  M.  Raynouard,  in  a  long  note  printed  in  the 
Iinh  volume  of  Michaud's  '  Histoire  des  Croisades,'  p. 
!t72,&c. ;  and  also  in  two  articles  in  the  ■Journal  des 
Savans"  for  March  and  April,  1810;  and  in  two  others, 
publisjied  in  the  '  Bibliothfeiue  Universelle,'  tom.  x.,  p. 
32f ,  and  tom.  x.,  p.  3.  The  documents  relating  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  Templant  were  ti rat  published  in  a 
work  entitled  '  Traitei  concemant  la  Condemnation  des 
Templiera,'  par  M.  Du  Puy,  Rvo.,  Paris,  1654 ;  reprinted, 
wiln  additions,  under  the  title  of  '  Histoire  de  fa  Con- 
demnation dei  Templiers,'  Geo.,  par  Pierre  Du  Puy,  2  vols. 
Hvo.,  BruxcUes,  1713;  and  under  that  of  'Histoire  de 
rOrdre  Militaire  des  Templiers,  avec  les  Pieces  Justifica- 
lives,'  4to..  Bruxelles,  1731.  Other  works  on  the  subject  are 
— '  Nicolai  Giirtleri  Historia  Templariorum,'  8vo.,  Arastel.. 
1691,  and,  uith  large  additions,  1703 ; '  Christian!  Thomaaii 
Diwcrtatin  de  Templariorum  Eqiiitum  Ordine  Siiblato,'  4to., 
Ualae,  1705 ;  Raynouard.  '  Monumena  Historiques  rclatifs 
d  la  CundMnnation  de^  Templiers,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1813 ; 
Voltaire,  'EsaiisvirlesMiEurjetrEgprit  des  Nations,'  chap. 
06 ;  Munter,  •  Statutenhuch  des  Ordens  der  Tempel- 
herren  ;'  Wilike, '  Geschichte  des  Tern  pel  herretiordens  ;' 
•  Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle  Ages '  (in  the '  Libnuv  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge'),  12mo.,  Lond,,  1S{7;  and  'The 
History  of  the  Knights  Templars,  the  Temple  Church,  and 
the  Temple,' by  C.G.Addison,  Esq.,4to„  Lond,,  1842.  See 
also  Tanner's  '  Notitia  Monastica,'  fol.,  Lond.,  1744,  pp. 
3I>7-3IU,  for  numerous  references  to  printed  books  and 
MSS.  on  the  subject  of  the  English  Templars. 

TEMPLE  .the  Latin  '  Templum ').  What  is  known  of 
the  architecture  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  is  derived 
chiefly  from  their  temples ;  for  of  all  their  public  edifices 
those  devoted  to  religinti  are  the  most  numerous,  if  we 
except  peihapa  those  of  the  Itomans,  the  remaina  of 
whose  therme,  aqueducts,  Ihi-alrcs,  amphitheatres,  and 
other  monuments  of  Uiat  claiis,  are  as  common  as  their 
tom]>Iem  and  have  been  as  well  preserved.  Neariy  all  of 
uhat  may,  for  dislinclion's  sake,  be  termed  the  columnar 
architeclure  of  the  aniients —Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans— is  seen  in  their  temples.  In  those  of  the  Eg|n)tian^ 
it  may  he  said  to  dinplay  itself  exclusively,  and  likewise 
much  more  extensively  than  in  the  temples  of  the  other 
two.  with  this  nirther  ditference  as  regards  the.  general 
de^gn  and  character,  viz.  that  in  Ihe  Egj-ptian  edifices  the 
cohinms  are  placed  intfriially,  that  is,  so  as  to  form  colon- 
nade* aloni;  Ihe  sidi's  of  an  enclosed  fore-court,  and  the 
portal  or  frontispiece  of  the  temple  itself.  Of  this  disposi- 
tioti  of  the  entire  plan,  with  a  walled-in  cortile  or  cloister, 
an  examnle  is  shown  in  Eovwia?(  AHcnrraCTOatt  (p.  3IG1, 
ivbcre  other  particulars  relative  to  Egyptian  temples  and 
some  of  the  characteristic  difTcrencea  between  tnem  and 
those  of  the  Greeks  are  mentioned.  Instead  of  being  com- 
posed of  a  variety  of  parts  grouped  and  combined  together, 
these  latter  consist  only  of  a  simple  parallelogram,  a  cella, 
or  body  of  the  temple  itaelf,  either  tn  antit,  or  elit  ptrip- 
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ttral,  that  ia,  entirely  auirounded  with  an  extcraal  r 
nade  ;  for  to  these  two  diatinctiorai  may  be  i«duc«u 
those  subordinate  ones  for  which  separate  techniral  in 
have  been  invented,  yet  they  do  not  at  all  affect  the 
neral  shape  and  outline,  which  still  remains  a  umplt 


An  explanation  of  those  terms  having  be«n  ip 
Civil  Akchitbctukb,  page  221,  col.  1,  we  refer  to  >      i 
there   said   for  the  respective  definiliona,  and  ioi 
repeating  them,  now  introduce  here  what  will  rendb 
more   intelligible,   and   be   of  aMidanee   in  the   d 
article,  viz.  examples  of  the  dill'erent   forrna  of 
regards  cfilumniaiion,  or  the  anrnngemcnt  of  Ihe  «« 


Thonjjh  BO  exceedm^y  small  as  to  show  litUe        t 
the  position  of  the  columns,  without  any  regaru  u> 
[ies9  in  other  respects,  these  slight  diagrams  will  botl 
to  render  evident  many  circumstances  that  c«i      I 
fully  explained,   and   also  to  exemplify  the  ■• 
denominations  of  temples  and  porticos  aeconli      w 
number  of  columns  in  front.    The  one   '  ia  w 
diilyle  in  antU,  there  being  only  two  coil  « 

the  anlte,  or  three  iDtereolumns.  as  in  the   i-u  tri 
examples  (prostyle  and  amphiprostyle) ;    wh  • 

there  four  columns  between  the  ant»,  it  woum  u« 
t'iratlytt  in  antit,  and  have  as  many  iotercolu     a  ■ 
kexaiiyte,  of  which  last  the  peripteral  figure 
ample.    'The  diptera]  and  paeudo-dipterd  are  u      • 
style* ;  and  the  hypethral  a  deeatlyU.    This       I       i 
be  taken  as  an  example  (though  an  imperfeci,  i      i 
protiyle,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  portico  \        • 
prostyle,  it  would  project  forward  two  intercoi       i 
the  body  of  the  temple.     In  this  figure  the  p 
also  be  termed  polyilyU,  on  account  of  the  or 
of  columns  in  successive  rows  between  tlu        s  •      ■ 


closing  that  part  of  the  plan  (pronaoa),  «      u  ma/  ut 
scribed  as  a  dipteral  or  double  telraslylt  <»  amti*, 
a  distyle  in  antis  behind  it,  and  a  diprottwU  deoa*twm 
front  of  it.* 

Still  there  is  no  variety  whatever  as  to  estenial  f« 
individual  character  as  to  outliDe  or  even  the  geaeia. 

•  tlHHiih  •Hh  li  Ibe  rue  in  tlw  plu  ilm  lian  u  u  iiim'i  rf 
lin*»>'>I'  UaiuiBallhnrfonbaninHJall^ailKa^f^afcBr' 
>R>  birpMhral,  or  aniiyiKtlml  atmt  iiKm*j\t :  HMbar.aMu.lU  *l 
■enl   «.  h^  i«pj,J,«,l,  MHUI  tiM  ^aa  ■!■  •«  IQlM^lW.. 
•a  Uw  U«i  or  IkM  la  froi*. 
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thing  of  combination  or  of  design,  as  the  last 
tally  understood ;   but  the  difference  of  effect 
Itogether  upon  the  actual  dimensions  of  the 
ipon  material  and  execution,  upon  circum- 
etail  and  finish,  and  on  the  degree  and  particu- 
decoration  in  regard  to  sculpture  and  poly- 
ibellishment.    The  only  instance  of  combina- 
ouping  is  that  afforded  by  the  Erechtheion,  or 
e  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  which  has  two 
ticos,  viz.  an  Ionic  hexastvle  monoprostyle  at 
and  a  tetrastyle  diprostyle  of  the  same  order 
side,  and  upon  a  lower  level ;   besides  which 
aller  attached  or  projectini^  structure  at  the 
mgle,  forming  a  tetrastyle  diprostyle  arrange- 
iryatic  ii^^es,  raised  upon  a  screen-wall  or 
he  combination  is  here  not  very  harmonious, 
ard  has  been  paid  to  symmetry ;  for  which  ver}' 
ill  the  more  striking,  as  forming  a  decided  con- 
unvaried  and  even  monotonous  umformity 
he  temple-architecture  of  the  Greeks.    It  is 
>nly  Grecian  structure  that  can  be  said  to  be  as 
iguished  by  picturesqueness  as  by  elegance  of 
1  detail,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that 
een  studied  by  modem  architects,  with  especial 
such  quaUty,  instead  of  their  attention  oeing 
isively  given  to  the  details  and  proportions  of 
al  parts.    This  edifice  moreover  affords  almost 
tance  in  the  Ghrecian  style  of  distinct  porticos 
;  projecting  from  a  building  [Portico J,  other 
ing  either  in  antis,  so  as  to  be  recessed  within 
alls  forming  the  sides  of  the  edifice ;  or  are 
1  or  ends  of  the  colonnades  continued  through- 
ale  exterior :  consequently  in  neither  case  does 
0  show  itself  as  an  actual  prostyle.    The  only 
Ti  examples  of  Greek  prostyles  are  the  two 
;  temples  at   Athens,  that   on  the  banks  of 
called  the  temple  of  Panops ;   and  that  dedi- 
ike  Apteros,  or  Wingless  Victory.    Both  these 
)ro8tyle,  and  not  in  antis^  consequently  had 
4  Dortico  at  each  end;  and  in  both  the  porticos 
Of  the  former  nothing  now   remains, 
cu  Known  from  Stuart's  delineations,  and  the 
-of  plain  and  bold  but  elegant  character— has 
ed   as   the  type— not  to  say  stereotype — of 
r  modem  Grecian  Ionic.    Though  amphipro- 
•orticos  were  not  exactly  similar  in  plan ;  for 
le  was  a  mere  monoprostyle,  that  forming  the 
id  was  also  deeply  recessed  within  the  main 
the   manner  of  a  portico  in  antis  without 
lie  other  temple,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been 
ithin  only  a  very  few  years,  was  a  very  small 
mere  votive  chapel,  close  by  the  west  froHt  of 
ea  of  the  Acropolis,  with  its  hinder  portico 
ith  wing  of  that  edifice,  yet  tumed  obliquely 
uch  want  of  parallelism  is  utterly  at  variance 
3dem  notions  of  architectural  symmetry  and 
t  although  they  carried  regulanty  almost  to 
iS,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  paid  no  regard  to  it 
d      osinff  buildings  relatively  to  each  other,  for 
1     r  and  apparently  intentional  want  of  paral- 
recii  the  Parthenon  and  Erechtheion  on  the 
self;   nor  are  either  of  them  in  a  line  with  the 
)r  equidistant  from  such  line  or  axis.      [Par- 


s 


lan^ 

tion  to  uniformity  of  arrangement,  where 

uingps  are  brought  together  on  one  general 
s  a  smking  difference  of  taste  in  that  respect 
e  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks.  The  temples  of 
ins  consist  of  various  architectural  parts  subor- 
le  principal  structure,  but  combining  with  that 
<jh  other  to  form  a  whole ;  which  scheme  was 
further  extended  by  an  architectural  avenue  of 
front  of  the  buildings.  The  Greeks,  on  the 
ertainly  did  not  attempt  to  imitate  or  rival 
ans  in  the  extent  and  complex  arrangement 

)les,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
uriffinally  indebted  to  them  for  much  of  their 
d  knowledge.  Their  temples  were  almost  in- 
igle  stractures,  not  only  detached  from  but 
unconnected  with  adjacent  ones,  instead  of 
Ih  them  a  symmetrically  arranged  assemblage 
It  seems  however  to  have  been  in  some  degree 
«  to  erect  several  temples  in  the  immediate 


neighbourhood  of  each  other,  and  in  a  particular  district  of 
a  city,  as  w^as  the  case  in  the  Forum  and  Capitol  at  Rome, 
where  temple  succeeded  to  temple  almost  unintermptedly ; 
and  the  ruins  of  Paestum,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and  other 
places  show  a  somewhat  similar  concentration  of  sacred 
edifices  about  the  same  spot.  Temples  were  frequently 
surrounded  by  a  sacred  grove  or  plantation  of  trees,  Teme^ 
nos^  or  else  placed  within  an  enclosure,  Peribolus,  formed 
either  by  mere  walls  or  by  colonnades,  but  there  are 
scarcely  any  examples  of  the  kind  now  remaining ;  and 
they  are  chiefly  Roman  works,  viz.  the  temples  at  Baalbec 
and  Palmyra.  Similarly  enclosed  and  standing  in  the 
centre  of  a  peribolus  or  piazza  (therefore  very  different  in 
plan  from  an  Egyptian  temple  preceded  by  a  fore-court), 
were  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Venus  and  Roma, 
at  Rome  [Roman  Architecture,  p.  74]  ;  that  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  at  Athens,  a  work  completed  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian ;  and  also,  among  Graeco- Asiatic  examples,  the 
temples  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Priene,  and  Apollo  Didy- 
meeus  at  Miletus. 

Similar  as  it  is  upon  the  whole  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  the 
temple-architecture  of  the  Romans  differs  from  it  in  many 
other  circumstances  besides  those  of  style ;  which  latter 
was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  Corinthian— the  national 
style  of  the  Komans,  as  the  Doric  was  of  Greece  and  its 
Italian  colonies.  One  leading  distinction  in  regwd  to  gene- 
ral arrangement  is,  that  Roman  plans  were  hardly  ever  in 
antisy  and  not  often  peripteral,  but  generally  prostyle,  with 
the  portico  projecting  out  from  the  cella,  or  body  of  the 
stmcture,  three  or  more  intercolumns,  so  as  to  be  triprc 
style,  &c.  [Portico.]  Such  facade  was  generally  furthei 
distinguished  by  having  a  flight  of  steps  enclosed  within 
pedestals  at  its  ends,  which  were  continued  as  a  podium  or 
moulded  basement  along  the  sides  of  the  edifice ;  whereas 
the  Greeks  raised  the  temples  only  three  steps  or  so  above 
the  ground,  and  carried  those  gradini  quite  round  the 
structure,  wherefore  each  elevation  or  side  of  their  perip- 
teral temples  was  uniform  in  design,  having  no  other  variety 
than  that  produced  by  greater  extent  and  number  of 
columns  in  one  direction,  and  by  the  pediments  at  the 
extremities.  The  Romans  certainly  evinced  greater  taste 
for  both  contrast  and  picturesque  combination  than 
the  Checks,  although  decidedly  inferior  to  them  in  beauty 
of  detail  and  finish  of  execution ;  except  perhaps  in  one 
or  two  particular  examples  of  that  order  wnich,  although 
called  Corinthian,  is  so  peculiarly  their  own,  that  Roman 
would  be  the  more  correct  name  for  it.  In  order  to  ^y« 
greater  dignity  to  the  whole  temple  or  to  the  principal 
stmcture  in  an  architectural  group,  they  elevated  it  upon 
not  a  mere  basement  or  substructure  with  an  ascent  in 
front  or  at  both  ends,  but  upon  a  spreading-out  platform, 
constituting  a  terrace  on  every  side.  They  appear  to  have 
occasionally  formed  a  succession  of  terraces  of  flights  of 
steps,  leading  up  to  if  not  continued  on  every  side  of  the 
building.  The  celebrated  Temple  of  Fortune  at  Praeneste* 
usually  supposed  to  have  been  originally  founded. by  Sullli, 
was  a  very  remarkable  example  of  the  kind.  Very  little 
now  remains  of  it,  except  the  terraces  themselves ;  neither 
have  we  any  account  of  the  architecture,  but  besides  the 
principal  edifice  or  temple  there  were  several  subordinate 
ones,  on  the  different  platforms.  *  I  know  of  no  other 
example,'  says  Woods,  in  his  *  Letters  of  an  Architect,' 
*  either  of  antient  or  modem  times,  where  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  edifices,  and  occupjing  so  great  an  extent,  were 
combined  into  one  regular  and  symmetrical  plan  ;  and  our 
admiration  is  still  increased  when  we  consider  that  it  was 
necessary  not  only  to  erect  the  building,  but  absolutely  to 
build  a  place  for  it  to  stand  on.' 

Circular  plans  for  temples  are  peculiar  to  the  Romans, 
and  occasion  a  diversity  of  character  not  to  be  met  with  in 
those  of  the  Greeks.  Besides  the  two  simplest  forms,  the 
monopteral  and  peripteral,  which  have  been  shown  above, 
there  were  other  varieties  and  combinations.  For  a 
notice  of  some  of  them  we  refer  to  Roman  Architecturb 
(p.  73). 

Instead  of  entering  into  formal  descriptions  of  particular 
temples,  we  subjoin  a  synopsis  with  accompanying  remarks. 
Some  of  the  measurements  and  other  particulars  stated  in 
it  may  not  exactly  accord  with  other  accounts  of  the 
respective  stmctures ;  for  so  great  is  frequently  the  dis- 
crepancy between  difterent  authorities,  whether  ^^Titers  or 
dehneators  and  restorers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
complete  accuracy. 
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Table  of  somb  of  thb  Principal  Greek  and  Roman  Tbitplbs. 


Eleujsis 


>« 


Thoricus 


Rhamniu 

99 

^gina 

Olympia 
Ba«8B 
Tege& 
Nemea 


Athens 

99 

Theseion 
Parthenon 

Doric 
Doric 

M 

Propylflea 

Doric 

99 

Erechtheion 

Ionic 

99 

Panops 

Ionic 

99 

9» 

Nike  Apteros 
Jupiter  Olym- 
pius 

Ionic 
Corinthian 

Ceres 


Propylaeum 


•     • 


Nemesis 
Themis,       or 

lesser  Temp. 

of  Nemesis 
Jupiter   Pan- 

hellenius 

JupiterOlym- 

pius 
Apollo     Epi- 

curius 
Atliene  Alea 

Jupiter 


Doric 


Doric 


Doric 


Doric 
Doric 


Doric 

Doric 
Doric 
Ionic 
Doric 


Hexastyle,  peripteral,  with  12  intercolumns  on  sides,  4 
Octastyle,  peripteral,  hypsthral,  100X228  feet ;  Ictin 

crates,  architects.    [Parthenon.] 
Hcxastyle  on  both  fronts,  with  wings  of  a  smalli^r  c 

angles  to  west  front.     [Parthbnon — Plan.]     Mne 

tect,  437-432  b.c. 
Hcxastyle,  prostyle  at  east  end,  with  a  tetrastyle,  < 

north  ^de. 
Tetrastyle,  amphiprostyle.      A  well-known   example 

longer  extant,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  TurKs 

time. 
Tetrastyle,  amphiprostyle.    Recently  explored,  and  sir 
Decastylc,  peripteral,  columns  GO  feet  hurh,  96X259  ft 

by  a  periDolus.     A  Roman  work  orie:inaIly  besnin  ii 

risistratus,  continued  by  Antiochus  Epiphaiies,  an 

by  Hadrian. 
A  square  building  of  about  180  feet  on  each  side,  wil 

style  colonnade  forming  the  west  front.    Tliis  tem 

Ictinus ;  colonnade  added  by  Philo,  architect,  al>out 
Hexastyle  on  both  fronts,  with  inner  Ionic  order  a 

50  X  60  feet.     A    second  and    smaller    proif\'lflra 

peribolus,  distyle  in  antis.    See  *  Unedited  Antiquiti 

None  of  these  buildings  now  remain. 
Eptastyle,  peripteral,  or  with  seven  columns  at  each  e 

teen  on  each  side.    No  cella  remainim? ;  but  supp 

been  a  double  temple,  with  a  passage  tlirough  tne 

the  sides,  dividing  the  cella  into  two. 
Hexa8t3rle,  periptend,  11  intercolumns  on  sides,  33x7 
Distyle  in  antis. 


Hexastyle,  peripteral,  hypaethral,  41  x  90  feet.    Thi 

celebrated  for  its  polycnromy  and  sculpture  (^the  M 

bles). 
Hexastyle,  peripteral,  hypa»thral,  95  X  230  feet.     Con 

435  B.C.    Xibon,  architect. 
Hexastyle,  peripteral,  hypsethral,  47x125  feet.  Date  a 

Ictinus,  architect.    In  interior,  Ionic  columns. 
Peripteral,  hypaethral.    Doric  internally;    with  uppc 

order.    Scopas,  architect. 
Hexastyle,  peripteral. 


Magna-Gracia  and  Sicily. 


Pspstum 
Agrigentnm 


»» 


♦» 


Scgeste 
Sclinus 

Syracuse 


Neptune 
Ceres 

Jupiter  Olym- 
pius 

Juno  Lucina 
Concord 

»« 
Great  Temple 


Minerva 


Hexastyle,  peripteral,  hypsthral,  79 X 195  feet. 
Hexastvle,  peripteral,  47  x  107  feet.     [P.«stan  Aacwn 
Apteral,  or  with  engaged  columns,  eptastyle.  182 X 

(For  description,  see  Agrioentvm.>    Wilkins,  iu  ii 

of  it,  makes  this  temple  hexastyle  amphiprostyle. 
Hexastyle,  peripteral,  57  X 124  feet. 
Hexastyle  peripteral,  31X93  feet.    Deep  pronaos  an 

mus. 
Hexastvle,  peripteral,  76  X 190  feet.   All  the  external  t 

fluted)  standing,  but  no  remains  of  cella. 
Octastyle,  dipteral,  160  X  330  feet.    There  are  r 

other  temples,  two  of  which  appear  to  have  uc« 

peripteral. 
Hexastyle,  13  intercolumns  on  sides :  now  converted  ii 

with  a  modem  Italian  Corinthian  facade. 


Ephesus 


Miletus 

^faii^ncsia 
Priene 


Asiatic  Greek. 


Diana 


Apollo    Didy- 

mipus 
Diana 
Minerva  Polias 


Ionic 


Ionic 

Ionic 
Ionic 


Decastyle,  dipteral,  hypaethral ;   columns  00  feet  high 
largest  Grecian  temples,  being  220  X  425  feet.    Cti 
Mctagenes,  architects.    Date  about  940  b.c. 

Decastyle,  dipteral,  hypaethral,  164  X  303  feet,  Colui 
meters.    Paeoni us,  architect.    A  peribolus. 

Octastyle,  pseudo-dipteral,  106  X  196  feet.    Hermoireiie 

Hexastyle,  peripteral,  64  X  116  feet.  Pvtheas,  archited 
B.C.  The  order  the  best  example  of  Asiatic  Ionic.  ' 
hail  a  peribolus  and  propvlscum ;  the  latter  tetrastyli 
rows  of  square  pillam  within. 
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Asiatic  Greek. 


Hexaiityle,  peripteral.    Hermogenes,  architect ;  about  the  time  of 

Alexander  the  Great. 
Decastyle,  dipteral ;   189  x  346  feet. 


Roman. 


Concord 

FortunaVirilis 
Jupiter  and 
Juno 


Jupiter  Stator 


Jupii  CT  Tonans 
Mars  Ultor 

Venus  and 
Roma 

Antoninus  and 

Faustina 
Pantheon 
Vesta 


Vesta,  or  the 

Sibyl 
Fortuna 

Jupiter 
Maison  Carrie, 

or  Temple  of 

Caius      and 

Lucius 
Great  Temple 
Lesser  Temple 
Helios,  or  the 

Sun 


Ionic 

Ionic 
Corinthian 


Corinthian 


Corinthian 
Corinthian 

Corinthian 


Corinthian 

Corinthian 
Corinthian 


Corinthian 


Corinthian 
Corinthian 


Corinthian 
Corinthian 
Corinthian 


Hexastyle.  Appears  to  have  been  a  diprostyle,  but  nothing  of  the 
cella  remains. 

Tetrastyle,  diprostyle,  cella  pseudo-peripteral ;  about  24  X  44  feet. 

Two  separate  temples,  alongside  each  other,  in  cenhe  of  a  colon- 
naded peribolus.  Similar  in  dimensions,  but  the  one  octastyle, 
peripteral ;  the  other  octastyle,  diprostyle.  Erected  by  Metellus 
Macedonicus,  about  14()  b.c.  No  remains ;  but  the  authority  is 
the  antient  plan  of  Rome  in  the  capitol. 

Supposed  to  nave  been  octastyle,  peripteral.  Tlie  celebrated 
*  Three  Columns,'  in  the  Fomm,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  this 
very  fine  example. 

Octastyle,  dipteral ;   92  X  115  feet.    Columns  47  feet  high. 

Of  this  temple,  sometimes  called  that  of  Nerva,  only  three  columns 
remaining ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  octastyle,  peripteral. 

Decastyle,  pseudo-peripteral,  enclosed  within  a  peribolus  formed 
by  double  colonnades  of  a  lesser  order.  [Roman  Archi- 
tecture, p.  74.] 

Hexastyle,  tnprostyle ;  33  X  55  feet. 

An  octastyle,  triprostyle,  attached  to  a  rotunda.    [Pantheon. J 
A  circular'  peripteral  of  20  columns. 

[For  further  description,  and  an  account  of  other  temples  at 
Rome,  see  Rome,  p.  93,  &c.] 
A  circular  peripteral,  of  18  columns  around  cella.    The  order  a 

very  peculiar  and  fine  example.     [Roman  Architecture.] 
No  remains  of  tliis  celebrated  temple  itself;  but  merely  of  the 

series  of  terraces  and  flights  of  steps  on  which  it  was  elevated. 
Hexastyle,  tetraprostyle  ;  about  50  X  110  feet. 
Hexastyle,  triprostyle  ;  order  continued  along  the  cella,  making  it 

a  pseudo-peripteral ;  38  X  77  feet.     [Nismes.] 


Decastyle,  peripteral ;  IGO  X  290  feet.    [Baalbec] 
Octastyle,  peripteral ;    118  X  225  feet.     [Baalbec.I 
Octastyle,  peripteral ;  95  X  180  feet.    Enclosed  witnin  a  peribolus 
about  740  feet  s<juare,    formed    by   an    outer  wall  and  two 
ranges  of  Corinthian    columns,   making  a  double  colonnade. 
[Palmyra.] 


^e  table  might  be  rendered  more  copious  and 
ended  ;  and  it  might  also  have  been  diff'erently 
1  several  ways,  each  of  which  would  have  had 
to  recommend  it,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
nay  happen  to  be  consulted.  Chronological 
istance,  if  tlie  respective  dates  could  be  ascer- 
I  tolerable  accuracy,  may  be  considered  prefer- 
ae  persons ;  or  the  buildings  might  have  been 
iccording  to  the  number  of  columns  in  front, 
ng  in  antis,  prostyle,  peripteral,  &c. ;  or  else 
to  their  relative  size  and  dimensions.    In  fact  a 

le  is  required  for  each  mode  of  classification 
cinent ;  but  as  that  could  not  be  done,  we  have 

t  we  consider  the  most  satisfactory  upon  the 
e  may  however  render  it  in  some  measure  more 
)yhere  pointing  out  that  the  decastyle  examples 
m  it  are  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  Athens ;  Diana, 
Apollo,  Miletus;  Juno,  Samos;  Venus  and 
me;  and  the  great  temple  at  Baalbec.  As 
mensions  and  relative  size,  the  following  are  the 
ictures,  viz. : — 

Width  of  Front. 

as  .         .         .     220  feet 

1       um.  Great  Temple  182 

»,  crreat  Temple     .     ICO 
lus  and  Roma  ,     IIG 

lens,  Parthenon  •     100 

nple  of  Jupiter  .         .      96 

of  affording  a  standard  of  comparison,  we  add  the 
af  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  La  Madeleine,  at  Paris, 
1  ler,  180  by  500 ;  the  other  138  by  328  feet, 
.c,  SOLOMON'S.  For  447  years  after  the  He- 
i  entered  the  land  of  Canaan  they  continued  to 
C.  No.  1511. 
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Len;^. 

425  feet. 

369 

330 

350 

228 

259 
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worship  at  the  tabernacle  which  had  been  framed  for  their 
use  in  the  Wilderness.  The  incongruity  of  a  settled  people 
having  only  a  tent  for  the  celebration  of  their  splendid 
ritual  service  first  occurred  to  the  mind  of  David.  It  ap- 
peared unseemly  to  him  that  the  Ark  of  God  should  still 
•  dwell  between  curtains,'  while  he  abode  himself  in  *  a 
house  of  cedar,'  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  build  a 
temple  in  which  the  worship  of  God  might  be  more  be- 
comingly conducted  (1  Chron.y  xvii.  1).  The  prophet 
Nathan  was  however  commissioned  to  inform  him  that 
having  been  engaged  in  constant  warfare,  and  shed  much 
human  blood,  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  execute  the 
design  he  had  formed,  wliich  was  to  be  reserved  for  the 
peaceful  reign  of  his  son  Solomon.  This  undertaking  \\?a 
however  a  principal  subject  of  David's  thought  and  care 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign ;  and  to  it  he  appro- 
priated a  large  proportion  of  the  immense  tieasure  which 
his  many  victories  produced.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
provided  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  materials  before  his  death ; 
consisting  of  large  but  variously  estimated  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver,  brass  and  iron,  stone  and  timber.  He  also 
secured  the  services  of  skilful  mechanics  and  artificers  for 
every  branch  of  the  work,  and  furnished  the  design,  plan, 
and  site  of  the  building ;  so  that  more  of  the  credit  of  this 
work  seems  due  to  David  tlian  to  Solomon  (1  Chron.j  xxi. ; 
xxii. ;  xxviii.  11-19). 

The  foundation  of  the  Temple  was  laid  in  b.c.  1012. 
being  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's^  reign ;  and  in  seven 
years  and  a  half  it  was  completed.  During  this  time 
183,600  persons  were  employed  on  the  work.  Of  Jews 
there  were  30,000  serving  by  rotation  of  10,0(X)  monthly ; 
and  of  Canaanites  there  were  153,600,  of  whom  70,000 
were  labourers,  80,000  hewers  of  wood  and  stone,  and 
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,?*'K)  >\«rscii.-  «;f  t!n-  (»l!u:-..  To  si%c  tlii?  ItliOiir  ol'  car- 
li.ii^r,  till.'  |»jiif-  '.veil-  all  pnpaii'd  lor  ii^r  at  adiNtanco  Iroiii 
the  hito  vi'  till'  IniihlinLC,  and  wlu'ii  tlu-y  win'  broiiiclit  to- 
jr<'t!iLT,  tin-  >tnirturc  ^^as  ifart'd  wittioiit  t!u'  tiOiind  ol' 
himiners.  axfs,  ur  ti)ols  oi'iron  i  1  k'lfi^s,  vi.  7=. 

To  furnish  a  li.-tincl  idia  of  Sohmion^  tempK'  IVorn  tht* 
materials  which  haw?  Rachtd  ii>,  ivcn  if  wt-  taki?  in  tlie 
idial  ti'mplir  of  K/fkii'l,  whit li  is  cuiK'i'ivcd  to  hv  framed 
on  the  same  niodrl,  would  rt-cjuirc  siiuh  a  coinhination  of 
roal  Hrchitrctural  knu\N!cdi;(;  witli  di'i;p  HihhciU  h-arnini^ 
«s  havr  i)('rhap>  ntvtr  hoi»n  combini'd  in  any  ont*  person, 
llcnci:  all  thi'  dt'Miiptions  wliioh  haw  hci-n  di-dnccd  from 
h  ii'h  nialorials  diflVr  irrcatly  fmni  on»*  anotluT.  These  only 
claim  onr  confidenee  in  the  points  in  which  all,  or  nearly 
nil,  of  thorn  ai^rui* ;  for  sueh  jmints  of  acfreenunt  appear  to 
end)oil}  all  the  real  information  which  has  Intheilo  been 
e«)lleeled  from  the  text.  There  are  however  materials  of 
n»mparison  and  illustration,  which,  taken  alontr  with  the 
ti'Xt,  miirht  furnish  s<mie  clearer  notions  than  have  yet 
been  realized  in  a  matter  which  cireum>tanees  have  in- 
Nested  with  considerable  interest.  1.  It  would  be  conM- 
flered  tliat  the  tenijjle  was  on  the  same  e.'^sential  plan  as 
the  tabernacle,  differiui;  chiefly  in  materials,  extent,  and 
in  additions  to  the  enclosure.  2.  Reference  wrmld  be 
made  to  otlior  antient  Oriental  temples,  of  which  we  know- 
more,  and  especially  to  those  of  Kirypt,  some  of  which  are 
in  sufficient  preser\atii)n  to  allow  their  relative  parts  and 
propoHionsto  bedearh  understood.  And  in  this  repjartl  it 
will  be  si'en  that  those'  ])lan.-»  of  the  temple  which  appep.r 
most  in  airn*ement  with  the  text  otter  the  most  strikinjjana- 
iojjies  toK^yj)tian  temjjles  (see  the  chapter  *  An  E^ryptian 
Temple,*  vol.i.,  pp.  (10-127,  of  *Ki;yptian  Anti(iuities,*  in 
Library  nf  Knti'rtaininfi  Knowhdfi*').  And  althouirh  it 
is  probable  that,  fn)m  the  friendly  relations  which  Solomon 
had  already  established  with  K^^ypt,  Kjryptian  as  well  as 
Phoenician  artists  supplied  the  ailistic  labour  for  the  temple 
in  which  the  Hebrews  were  them.si»lves  deficient ,  such 
analogies  need  not  be  necessarily  traced  to  imitation,  but 
to  similar  conditions  and  circumstances  producing  siniilar 
results.  The  popular  notion  of  a  temnle,  as  a  vast  pile  of 
building  in  whicn,  as  in  our  cathedrals,  large  multitudes 
might  ass^'mble  for  worship  under  cover,  does  not  in  these 
eases  apply.  A  temple  was  a  large  ari'a,  enclosed  by  a 
wall,  and  laid  out  in  courts,  where  the  crowds  worshipped 
and  where  sacrifices  were  ottered ;  and  in  colonnades 
around  these  courts,  when*  the  worshippers  micht  walk  or 
find  shelter  from  the  sun  or  rain.  Apartments  for  the  nu- 
merous officiating  priests,  and  chambers  for  stores  and 
treasures,  also  inere:iMd  the  display  of  buildim;  within  and 
around  the  encl(>Mng  walls.  The  sacred  edifice  itself, 
l)eing  only  intended  to  ct>ntttin  the  sacred  .symbols,  and 
l)eing  entereil  only  by  the  priests  for  pailiculjir  ser\ices, 
was  never  large;  but  what  it  wanted  in  size  was  made 
up  in  cost  of  materials  and  splendour  of  workmanship. 
Inese  ideas  apply  ecpially  to  the  temi)les  of  Jerusilem  and 
of  Egypt;  and  in  l)oth  the  sncred  building  was  di\ided 
into  tfiree  parts,  which  were  in  Solomon's  tem]>Ie  called 
the  Porch,  the  Holy  Place,  and  the  Most  Holy  Place,  an- 
swering in  s«ime  degree  to  the  porch,  the  na\e,  and  the 
chancel  of  (Christian  churches,  the  pailsof  which  were  indeed 
Arrani;cd  oriirinally  with  an  inteniled  reference  to  tho>e  of 
t lie  Jewish  temnle.  K\en  the  pillars  called  .Tachin  and 
Uoaz,  \vhi(*h  Solomim  M't  ui)  at  the  porch,  find  analoiries 
in  tho  obelisks  which  the  Kiryptians  placed  in  a  corre- 
sponding situation.  W,  Another  si)urce  i^i  illustration  is 
offered  in  the  mure  ample  desi-ription  which  is  j;i>en  by 
.]i>sephus  of  Herod's  temnle  :  for  although  that  ajtixvars  to 
have  been  architect  oral  (>  a  trreater  and  more  imposing 
fabric  than  that  »»r  Solomon,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  had 
the  same  parts,  and  thai  they  \Neri»  similarly  proportioned 
to  each  other.  4.  llie  anilent  Christian  ihurches  also 
ofTer  some  analogies  of  ananirement,  which  elaini  to  be 
coiwidered  when  \iewed  as  intended  ri'tro>j)icts  of  the 
Jewish  temple.  Among  the  plans  of  antient  churches 
given  in  Colennn  .. I //.'/./.  •</"//*»*  ^Virrw/ijw  Churchy  Aiulo- 
ver,  U.  S.,  1K41  ,  tliai  \.^\  the  church  at  Tyre  afl'onU  M>mc 
remarkable  illustrations. 

The  site .01*  Si>lomon's  Temple  wa*.  the  sumnut  of  Mv»unt 
Moriah.  one  of  the  eminences  on  which  .lerus.i'em  stotnl. 
Tins  eminence  nw  to  no  great  hiicht  withm  the  city,  but 
Mas  high  and  steep  above  the  \alie)  of  the  Kedro:i,  \\hich  it 
overhK^kod.  It  faced  the  Mount  <»f  i)hves.  The  MiW^ue  of 
Omi:  :;, 'A  oevV^j-ic  *!..  ^.v;^  *i\  ;  :'.'.'.  •'.:    ::;.i\  -/.^  t'^-.ic 
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which  it  in:ike>  in  t  vc:y  >iew  r  f  .rn- 
r.iore  r*ilvau';i::eous  -itr.ation  cou'-l  i.-.'i  !'..\e  !■«■  •  i '■     ■■ 
The  top  of  the  hill  was  levelied.  r.nl  iIjc  -ides  bat  '..  :  ■  :  *o 
ad'ord  a  sufficient  area.    Thi-i  are:i  v.it-  (livid.-!  i  •  ■  ••^. 
'but  in  Herod's  temple  three^  co\m*s,  in  the  <■:!■>  nr-'  •! 
which  >1ood  the  people.     It  w:is  separated  1-)  a  !'•■«    •  . 
(or,  as  some  think,  by  a  latticed  fence  or  trclli**    \r.  t.  '.. : 
inner  court,  called  the  (*ourt  of  the  Piie-**.   \\\  \^l.!r*;  vi* 
the  great  altarof  burnt  ofl'erin[rs,  and  wh4re  the  p-:.-*-.  i*-*] 
Lcvites  officiated  in  view  of  the  pcnph-,  and  i::  ti-  :.•  -.i  *:  • 
holy  house,  or  proper  temple.   The  poper  teni]-!*'.  a-  j-r*-- 
viously  indicated,  was  an  oblong  buililinz.    It  w  as  7' '  ■  .^r•  ■ 
in  length,  2t)  in  width,  and  31)  in  height :  this  !a«!  wtj  I/t. 
over  only  the  elevation  of  the  lio'.i^e  or  holy  j»laci .  f  :  '^f 
innermost  sanctuary'  was  but  2U  cubit •»  hi ::Ji    1  /./"»•.  v 
20"! :  and  althouirh  the  porch  is  said,  in  1  ^'Aro;/..  iis  4.  ♦•■ 
have  been  12f)  cubits  high,  or  four  times  the  he:i:*j^  o:"  • 
main  building,  the  numi)ers  in  that  text  are  no-.r  jr.--. "» 
admitted  to  be  corrupted  :  2t)  cubits,  which  Vt-  fi'^d  i?  **•- 
antient  versions,  is  prc^bably  the  tiue  number ;  htirj*"' 
same  heiirht   as  the  sinctuar}*.    Tlie  porch    CMve:»  !  •>? 
breadth  of  the  buildinir  20  cubits,  and  was  10 e  :^  :•-  •]••!' 
the  holy  place  was  40  cubits  long  by  30  widf :    a-?  'f* 
sanctuaiT  was  a  perfect  square  of  20  cubits.     'Hit  'L^'ji'-ir* 
fronted  the  ea>t.     Alone:  the  north  and  >outh  -iit-^  •.■''! 
the  we»t  end  of  the  stmcture,  were  attached  cvr*i:n  bci.u- 
ings  called  *side   chambers,'  in   three  stories,   eich  fre 
cubits  hiirh.   Tliis  made  15  cubits  of  total  (le^aV.-.!:.  w^ir?i 
was  not  more  than  half  the  heii^ht  of  tin-  main  \  li'di-r-  n 
whose  walU.  above,   there   was  thcrelf»re   ro-.^m   fi.»r  *tt 
si)layed  windows  which  gave  lijrht  to  tlie  temple. 

The  sacred  utenMls  were  of  the  same  de^criptinn  iri 
occupied  the  same  relative  position  a-*  in  the  taPtrrr.icIc  i 
but  some  of  them  were  larger,  as  the  altar.  i'?.nd''i.-*t:rk. 
&c.,  in  proj)ortion  to  the  more  extensive  f'»tab?i*h3ieB!  ta 
which  they  belongotl.  The  principal  K^i  the  ih-a  v.tenfli 
was  the  great  brazen  laver  for  ablutions,  which  rested  .i 
the  Dacks  of  tviclvc  oxen  of  the  same  metal. 

The  inner  siinctuan'  was  separated  from  tb.e  b.o^v  p^iee 
by  a  rich  curtain  or  veil.  The  whole  of  the  in*enc-r  wi» 
wainscoted  with  cedar,  can'ed  with  fiin'.re^  *if  chcrjVxB. 
palm-trees,  and  iloweis.  and  then  overlaid  with  the  fincA 
gold.  The  dooi-s  were  also  covered  with  iT'-ld :  a.1!  !il 
utensils  in  the  house  were  of  that  metal;  and  eventhl 
floor  apj)ears  to  have  been  overlaid  with  it  1  Kt^n 
>i.  ,30-.  It  is  this  lavish  expenditure  of  prec!i>::*  nrt! 
j  upon  the  buildinjr,  and  the  elaborate  wnrkn-.p.n-hip  fr^ 
■  stowed  upon  it,  which,  rather  than  its  architic*'iral  itfeA 
accounts  I'or  the  rej)orts  of  its  snrpas>in!r  maiT'-ificcace. 
and  for  the  immense  wealth  consumed  in  iN  i-rer^in. 
Tlie  ])opular  impression  concernine  it,  however,  bcisf 
basi»d  rather  upon  the  exaggerated  statements  of  Jt-vphti 
than  up»m  the  more  s<iber  accounts  in  Scripture.  doe*.i» 
doubt,  greatly  exceed  the  truth.  More  miirh*  Ik*  floidrf 
its  richness  than  of  its  irrandeur.  Its  wealth  i*  i^iMk 
atte*.ted  by  the  spohations  of  succes<qve  kinir-*  wid  ec^ 
querors;  and  it  maybe  well  to  ri.'niemlHr  that  *hu  m 
not.  as  in  other  nations,  one  of  many  temples,  but  ^»'Ji 
sv)le temple  of  the  whole  nation,  and  in  tiie  produetioscf 
which  the  whole  nation  could  therefore  conccn??»t<  i^ 
resv^urces. 

Tlie  Temple  of  Solomon  retained  its  pri^'linc  sr'ewSflW 
only  for  forty  years,  when  its  treasures  were  plunae«nr4  bf 
Shi>hak,  king  of  Eirynt.     A  Her  undergoing  variwa  c-tfiff 
profanations    and    pillaircs,    it    was  finally  do;»trr.ye-J  H 
the  Chaldaans  under   Nebuchadnezzar,    n.c.    "itH 
ha\ing  stood  417  years.     After  the  Captivity,  the  t       « 
was  nbuilt,  on  the  same  plan,  and  o!i  a  more  extcm-i 
scale,  but  with  greatly  diminished  splendour.     Tlii*  t 
stoovl  until  >ome  jears  before  the  birth  y*\'  Christ,  hj.t^ 
Hervul  the  Great,  to  propilia-e  his  subjects  whnr.]  rV^ 
the  measures  <>f  his  reicn  had  tended  to  exa^perofr.  '-^ 
dertook  to  rebuild  it  on  a  larjrer  scale  and  withr^'**^  i 
niii^'nifioenco.     In  nine  years,  durinjr  which  fJiUW'^*'»'  I 
nun  were  constantly  employed,  he  acconipli*hH  hi*  ^^ 
irinal  design ;   and  "priiduccd  a  fabric,  which,  whili'  *'-' 
siiine  in  it*  essential  charactoiisticA.  much  w^ix^m^!  '^f 
Temple  t»f  Si>lomon  in  extent  and  architecture.  .".Ithoiif?* 
the  precious  metal  may  have  been  lew  lavishly  di^i'ifrf 
in  the  interior  decor-itions.     Manv  years  after,  the  .'••» 
kept  workmen  emplojeil  in  embellishing  the  p'<*-       ■ 
the  erection  of  auditionaJ  building-s  .J'thn,  ii. 
.v.L>.  Gl,  no*.li;:}g  reiuthir.cd  to  l)e  done,  and  tbci)        ^^  ■• 
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8,000  workmen  excited  some  alarm  for  the  part 
ht  take  in  the  troubles  which  had  already  com- 
and  which,  a  few  years  after,  brought  upon  the 
le  armies  of  Rome  under  Vespasian  ana  Titus, 
Ived  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem  in  one 
min,  A.D.  70. 

LE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  statesman,  di- 
,  and  writer,  was  born  at  Blackfriars,  in  London, 
ear  1628,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
who  was  Maiiter  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  and 

a  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  which  be^n  in 
Ee  was  eduoated  first  by  his  uncle.  Dr.  Henry 
i,  a  learned  divine  and  zealous  royalist,  and  was 
3,  on  his  uncle  being  turned  out  of  his  living  by 
,ment,  sent  to  a  school  at  Bishop-Stortford,  and, 
i  of  seventeen,  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
I  celebrated  Cudworth  was  his  tutor.    He  is  said 
er.  Lady  Giff'ard,  who  wrote  a  memoir  of  him,  to 
ed  a  gay  idle  life  at  Cambridge,  and,  after  having 
e  about  two  years,  he  went  away  without  a  de- 
j  then  went  abroad,  and  having  spent  two  years 
,  and  visited  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany, 
id  to  England,  skilled  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
I.     As  he  was  about  to  start  on  his  travels,  he 
le  Isle  of  Wight,  the  young  lady  to  whom,  after 
lys  and  difficulties,  arising  out  of  want  of  fortune 
)position  of  the  friends  of  both,  he  was  eventually 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Osborne,  a 
iherent  of  Charles  I.,  and  a  great  sufferer  by  his 

letters  of  hers  which  are  preserved  show  her  to 


plished  in  July,  16G7,  by  the  treaty  of  Bicda,  which  how- 
ever Temple  had  no  pai-t  in  negociating,  and  the  mode  ot 
bringing  about  which  he  had  not  altogether  approved  of. 
In  1(366  Temple's  services  had  been  rewarded,  without  any 
solicitation  on  his  pai-f,  by  a  baronetcy. 

In  the  close  of  the  year  1667  Temple  received  orders 
from  Arlington  to  repair  to  ihfi  Hague,  to  negociate  a 
treaty  against  France,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  from  that  power ;  and  by  his  energy,  judg 
ment,  and  address  the  celebrated  Triple  Alliance  was  con- 
cluded on  the  23rd  of  January,  1668.    England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden  bound  themselves  by  this  alliance  to  bring 
about  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  and  to  prevent 
Prance  from  entering  the  Low  Countries.     Temple  had 
thus  achieved  an  object  which  he  had  had  at  heart,  even 
before  the  treaty  of  Breda,  so  favourable  to  French  views, 
a  blow  to  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.     The  succesrful 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  established  Temple's  diplomatic 
fame,  and  was  of  the  first  importance  to  England  and 
Europe. 

Temple  was  next  appointed  ambassador  at  Aix,  where 
the  negociations  for  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  in 

Sursuance  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  were  to  be  earned  on. 
>n  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix,  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  at  the  Hag^e.  Here  he  continued,  carrying 
out  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  till  September,  1670, 
when  a  complete  change  having  been  silently  worked  in 
the  councils  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  celebrated  secret  treaty 
having  been  made  vrith  France,  Temple  was  ordered  home, 
found  himself  on  his  arrival  in  England  no  longer  in  the 


I  a  veiy  superior  woman  :  she  remained  faithful    confidence  of  Arlington,  and  in  the  summer  of  1671  was 


through  a  long  engagement,  amid  many  and 
xirag'^.EQcnts,  and  at  last,  after  the  death  of  her 
I  alii:r  six  years'  waiting,  they  were  married  in 
appears  that,  among  many  oners  which  she  re- 
Temple,  was  one  from  Henry  Cromwell, 
was  trained  to  no  profession,  though  his  father 
independently  of  his  appointment  as  Master  of 
in  Ireland,  and  when  deprived  of  this  for  some 
Dg  the  civil  wars,  was  exceedingly  hampered  in 


dismissed  from  his  post.  There  was  a  rumour  that  Temple-d 
dismissal  had  been  made  a  condition  by  the  French  go- 
vernment. (Temple's  JVorks,  ii.,  179.)  He  now  retired  to 
Sheen,  and  meditated  never  again  returning  to  public  life, 
saying  that  *  he  had  been  long  enough  in  courts  and  public 
business  to  know  a  great  deal  of  the  world  and  of  himself, 
and  to  find  that  they  were  not  made  for  one  another.* 

During  this  retirement  Temple  devoted  himself  to  gar- 
dening, the  improvement  of  his  house  at  Sheen,  and  litera- 


country-seat  in  •  was  summoned  however  from  liis  literar}' 
f  of  Carlow,  Temple  passed  five  years,  wliich  \  summer  of  1674,  to  conclude  the  second  Dutch  war,  and 
ed  between  literary  pursuits  and  county  busi-  '  he  obeyed  the  summons.  He  was  on  the  point  of  starting 
Jirhich  were  marked  by  the  birth  and  death  of  for  the  Hague,  as  envoy  and  plenipotentiary  for  this  pur- 
2n.  In  1660  Temple  was  chosen,  without  soli-  pose,  when  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London  received 
even  previous  knowledge,  member  of  the  Iiish  j  full  power  to  negociate  there,  and  in  three  days  the  treaty 
.  of  that  year  for  the  county  of  Carlow.  of  Westminster  was  concluded.    Temple  was  now  o£Pered 

le  Restoration  he  was  re-elected  for  the  same  |  the  embassy  to  Spain,  which,  at  his  father's  ;^'ish,  he  re- 
he  first  regular  parliament  that  was  called :  he  j  fused.  He  was  very  soon  after  appointed  again  to  the 
ler  for  his  colleague,  and  a  younger  brother  was  i  Hague,  as  ambassador  extraordinaiy,  and  the  next  year 
p  the  city  of  Carlow.  He  appears  to  have  been  ambassador  to  the  congress  at  Nimeguen.  The  peace  of 
ire  and  useful  member  of  parliament.  In  July,  ]  Nimeguen,  concluded  in  the  beginning  of  1679,  ill  carried 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  wait  on  the  '  out  the  views  which  Temple  assiduously  laboured  to  esta- 


irge  several  measures  affecting  the  interests  of 
)n  the  prorogation  of  the  narUament  in  1663, 
nt  to  reside  in  England.  He  carried  an  intro- 
m  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  Lord  Arlington,  secre- 


blish,  and  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  a  point  of  form 
for  the  purpose  of.  withholding  his  signature  to  the  treaty. 
Temple  now  returned  to  England  to  receive  an  offer  of 
the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  which  he  refused.  He  was 
e,  who  conceived  a  great  fondness  for  him,  and  mucn  consulted  by  the  king,  who  had  just  lost  the  services 
m  to  be  appointed,  in  1665,  on  a  secret  mission  I  of  Lord  Danby ;  and  in  the  ministerial  difficulties  which 
3p  of  Miinster.  The  object  of  this  mission  was  I  followed  upon  Danby's  impeachment  and  committal,  Tem- 
rer  an  invasion  by  the  bishop  of  Miinster  of  the  I  pie  submitted  to  the  king  a  plan  of  a  council,  which  the 
)vincos,  towards  which  England,  then  at  war  i  king  adopted :  not  always  following  Tempre's  opinions 
Kitch,  had  guaranteed  a  subsidy ;  and  though  |  however  as  to  the  persons  of  whom  it  should  be  composed, 
who  hail  made  the  first  advances  to  England,  j  and,  above  all,  in  defiance  of  his  advice,  placing  I^rd 
)m  his  engagement,  and,  in  fear  of  France,  con-  Shaftesbuiy  at  the  head  of  it.  Tliis  council  was  not  long- 
fparate  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  Temple  was  not  j  Uved,  but  it  did  not  die  until  after  its  author  had  been 
to  blame  for  this  failure  of  the  object  of  his  removed  from  it.  [Charles  II.T 
ndeed  his  employer  was  so  satisfied  \rith  the        Thus  ended  Temple's  political  career.    The  reminder 


employ 

ch  he  had  acquitted  himself  in  his  first  diplo- 

loyment,  that  he  was  appointed  in  the  same 

gh  Lord  Arlington's  influence,  resident  at  the 

jourt  of  Spain  at  Brussels. 

residence  at  Brussels  for  two  years  presents  no 

Kjculiar  interest.    It  was  his  business  at  first  to 

the  neutrality  of  Spain  in  the  Dutch  war,  and 

iltivating  a  good  understanding  between  Spain 

id,  with  a  view  to  a  treaty  which  was  then  being 

at  Madrid,  but  which  never  came  to  pass,  and 

ly  to  bring  about  ])oaee  with  the  United  Pro- 


of his  life  was  passed  in  the  country,  and  divided  between 
learning  and  rural  pursuits.  He  now  composed  his  *  Me- 
moirs.' He  died  on  the  27tli  January,  1699.  No  particu- 
lars of  liis  death  liave  been  transmitted  to  us. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  Sir  William  Temple  re- 
fused office  from  William  III.,  who  was  very  anxious  for 
his  counsel  and  for  the  authority  of  his  name.  But  his 
son,  with  his  permission,  accepted  the  place  of  secretary  at 
war,  and  within  a  week  after  committed  suicide. 

Neither,  as  statesman  nor  as  author  does  Sir  Wilham 


Temple  occupy  a  foremost  place:  but  in  both  chrtractoi-s 
with  Frwice.     This  last  object  was  accom- 1  he  is  more  tlian  respectable.    The  following  is  a  happy 
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di'MMiii^ioM,  !>y  Sir  .Tamos  MacliinlDsli,  i>r  his  rhnractcr  as 
(li;)l():i)nti^t  niul  >t:iU'Mii:ii).  'lie  ^^as  a  iiio-l  :!(Iniinil)lo 
iii.'i>o».  n«'  siiins  to  l»r  the  iiKulrl  «>!'  :i  iU'ir«>ti:itor,  iiiiit- 
iiiijr  j!<)litt'iu'>^^  and  addri'ss  to  linruvsty.  Hi*,  iiu'iit  as  a 
ilomcstii'  p(^li1iiian  i^  also  \rry  •rnat  :  in  an  airr  of  cx- 
tivnu's  lu'  ^^aa  a'l'ai'liril  to  lilnitv.  and  vrt  siniMso  iVom 
iMuhinircnnti:  thf  iiublii*  qxiirt.  I\'rliaj5>  diplomatic  ha!)its 
had  Miioothi'd  away  his  tuibnhMici*  too  iiuich  lor  y.ufh  a 
povi*mmi'nt  as  Knirlaml.'  f /.'/''  f*/  M'trliininsft.  ii.  \\v.).) 
I)r.  .lolinson.  spraKin:;  of  Sir  William  Ttini)li'  a-,  a  writ  it, 
has  said  that  *  lu-  \Na«i  tlu'  1ir>1  writir  who  iravi'  fadrnii'  to 
Enirli>h  pro"iL'.' 

Thi're  arc  two  or  tluvi-  liioirrai)liir>  of  Trnndt* ;  on**  hy 
Ahi'l  IJoyiM",  puMi>lu'd  about  tbinti'iMi  yi'ars  al1rr  his  di'ath, 
and  another  hv  his  si^t'-r,  l.a<lv  (JiH'ard,  pri'lixt-d  to  the 
edition  ol'  his  works  ])ul)lishi'd  in  17^^,  2  voI>.  folio.  A 
very  la])Oun'd  and  >oint*what  ilitfuM'  liu*  hiLs  lun-n  latidy 
published  by  tho  !ati*  Mr.  IVroiriitn'  Court cnay.  and  to  thfs 
work  all  who  wish  ibr  tln^  fullr>t  infoimation  a>  to  Ti-ni- 
plo's  life  will  ri'sort.  Thi' best  idit ion  of 'IVnjplo's  works 
IS  that  published  in  1814,  in  4  vols.  Svo. 

TKNACITY  from  tho  Latin  Menaritas,'  Mhc  power  of 
holding;"!,  a  property  of  material  bodiivs  ])y  whieh  their 
parts  resiftt  an  effort  to  tbree  them  asunder. 

This  property  is*a  result  of  the  corimsenlar  f4>rces  actins? 
>vithin  the  insensible  spaees  huppined  to  exist  !)ctween  the 
l)artieles  of  bodies  :  it  is  eonsecpiently  different  in  different 
materials,  and  in  the  same  material  it  varies  with  tlie 
state  of  the  body  with  re>pect  to  temiK'rature  ami  other 
circumstances. 

Those  coq)nseular  forces  consist  of  attractions  which 
vary  acconlin^  to  imknown  laws  with  the  distance>»  of  the 
])articles  iVom  one  another,  and  even  at  certain  distances 
they  become  repulsions;  but,  in  all  hodioo  except  tlic 
elaslic  fluids,  the  combined  actions  of  all  the  particles, 
produce  that  coherence  which  constitutes  the  tenacity  of 
the  masses.  In  those  fluids  the  particles  have  no  co- 
herence, and  when  the  pressures  to  which  they  arc  subject 
are  removed,  tho-e  particles  immediately  .separate  from 
each  other  with  ibrees  dcpendiuir,  prol)ab!y,  upwu  the 
quantity  of  eidoii'j  with  whieh  they  are  eoinbinid.  In 
noil -elastic  fbiid-*  and  in  soliiU,  tenacity  exists,  but  in  ver}' 
different  deirrecs :  its  force  dependini^  upon  differences 
in  the  intenMtv  of  the  attracting  poweis  between  the  par- 
ticles, upcMi  ditfVrences  in  the  di.-tances  of  the  particles 
themselves,  upon  the  action  of  the  calorie,  and,  in  some 
cases,  upon  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  molecules  of  licjuids  adhi-re  to  one  ani)ther,  and 
generally  to  those  of  .solid  bodies,  by  attractive  forces 
which  decrease  very  r.i])idly  ;  and,  at  in>onsible  distances 
from  the  supposed  places  of  contact,  the  adhesion  entirely 
disappears  [L'aimli.ary  ArrR\CTi()\]  :  the  real  tenacity  of 
the  molecules  beinir.  as  Dr.  Yoimir  obser>es,  equal  to  the 
excess  of  their  mutual  attractions  abo\e  the  forces  of  re- 

Iml.sion  arisintc  from  the  actions  of  the  calorific  particles, 
t  is  on  account  of  the  small  di>tance  to  which  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  fluid  molecules  extend,  and  to  thi'  freedom 
with  which  the  particles  move  on  one  nnother,  that  fluids 
appear  to  ha>e  so  little  tenacity;  but  from  the  weipfht  of 
water  whi.'h  it  supports  in  irliuv*  tubes.  Dr.  Kobison  has 
estimated  that  the  mutual  attiactions  of  the  particles  of 
water  on  a  surface  eipial  tj  one  square  inch  mu^t  far  ex- 
ceed I  IN)  pounds. 

Grains  of  dust  or  sinrl.  while  diy,  have  no  power  of 
adhering;  toirethcr,  pi- la  My  liecause  their  forms  do  not 
]>ermit  a  suflieient  niimbrr  i-f  }:oiiit>on  their  s'.iriaccs  t*)  be 
firoiurht  witbiti  tlie  distanct*  at  which  ctupuscular  attiac- 
tiiiustake  place  :  but.  if  slit:li^l\  wetled,tlie  muliial  attiac- 
tions l)etween  the  dust  anil  the  liijpid  produce  a  certain 
dc:rree  of  tenaci^v:  tlu>  \>  \cr\  >i'!i>iblc  in  clay  moistened 
witli  water  :  fur  luin.;  then  drawn  inti)  the  tbrin  of  a  md, 
it  i-*  capabK'  nf  beaiiii::  a  Miiali  v.i  i:rlit  sn^pt-mU'il  t'rtnn  it, 
'i'enacily  exi-ts  in  vaiiuus  dcirrcc^  in  vi<»cul  iluiils,  as  oil, 
^'um  di-^Milveil  in  watir,  N:c.  :  ^culiuir-'Aax  and  irlaxs  alM), 
v. hi'U  liiatid,  losr  their  biiitlciu^s.  anil  an-  capabU'  of  be- 
i:i^  mnn'deJ  into  aii\  Unui.  wbile  their  particles  retain  a 
eonsideiable  dt-irree  of  avlhcive  j)ower. 

Tile  tenacity  of  solids  cnnstitutes.  in  part,  the  subject  of 
tlic  powerof  l>odie'itore>iM  -tiains;  and  under  M  \ri:Hi\i.s, 
SruhNMM  MK.  will  be  l«»Mnd  a  tabic  j).  S.  col.  2  of  tbe 
wiiirlits  which  whmM  o>ciconic  the  l»irce  of  eohcion  in 
I'l  iMiiUiisi-al'ly  livc.I  at  i>nc  eiul  an.]  pulled  in  the  direc- 
t.jn  of  their  leiij^th :  liio>e  weiLjhts  may  be  con.-idercd  as 


tho  measures  of  tenacity  in  the  different  kind-spf  irr»ir.fc'; 
and  it  may  be  here  added  that,  from  a  mean  if  s.  .i  ;v.i  *  t- 
]K'riments  made  l»y  IMr.  Telford  on  the  tenaciTy  ol  :j'i«tl 
iron,  the  breakins?  strenirth,  when  reduced  to  that  »}".'. 
it  would  be  if  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  ll;e  ha:^ 
had  been  one  square  inch,  is  29^  tons.  Tlie  b.in  A-r 
cylinders  or  paralIelopij)eds  var}ini»  in  lenqlh  fn»ni  1  f-^* 
5  inches  to  "1  Icet  3  inches ;  and  in  area  of  !»ecti»m.  in  a 
()r>(>  to  311  square  inches:  tliey  stretched  in  length  irDm 
2  inches  to  I  inches  before  they  lm»ke.  Mr.  Ttli'-rd  :«v,-y! 
al>o  tliat  a  bar  of  ca-t->tecl  bore  siwpended  lru:u  i*  Jj 'I 
ton<.  a  bar  of  blistered  steel  \'7"Si  ton:».  and  of  cas^ -!■▼«■ 
I  Welsh,  pitr  7"'-!'>  tons:  the  area  of  the  ■rrtii-n  in  aM  l<- 
inir  one  scpiare  inch.  Tenacity  in  solid  lM)die'*  v.'».ne"»  zt-it't 
with  their  temperature.  M.  Coulomb  took  a  pirtc  c'.'to^- 
per-wire,  which,  when  cool,  carried  22  lbs.  Mi.-jH-nde?!  fro'a 
it  :  and,  upon  brintjinir  it  to  a  white  heat.it  would  H-arre.r 
bear  12  lbs. 

Thouijh,  when  a  ])ieee  of  metal  is  fracturc-d,  \\\t  jja.T* 
will  not  by  simple  adjunction  adhere  toirether:  \r\  a 
homo  ca»<'s  by  hammerinsr  them  upon  one  anotlinr.  m 
many  points  on  their  surfaces  may  be  brouL'ht  within  !hr 
limit's  to  which  the  Ibrce  of  cohcMon  extends  that  the? 
will  accpiiru  a  tenacity  ecpial  to  that  which  the  nietai  hiil  ' 
in  its  natural  state. 

The  tenacity  of  wood  is  much  creater  in  the  direction  of 
the  len^rth  of  its  fibres  than  in  the  transverse  dinpcfias. 
the  fibres  beinir  united  by  a  .«ub>tance  havinir  liTtlecoh^ 
sive  power.  Few  experiments  have  been  made  oB  the 
tenacity  of  woml  perpendicularly  to  its  ginin.  u  it  it 
called  ;  and  from  those  of  Mr.  Emers<)n  it  appear*  !o  riiy 
from  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  of  the  tenacity  in  the  oth« 
direction.  When  a  strain  t.ikes  place  in  tlie  direction  of 
the  fibres,  they  become  discniracjed  from  one  andthir. 
and  thus  lose  the  strength  which  arises  from  their  !»irTil 
cohesion  :  they  then  become  subject  to  M*pnrate  4tncfii; 
the  weaker  ones  are  first  ruptured,  and  at  length  lU  ghc 
wav,  leaving  an  irrecrular  surface  of  fracture. 

\Vith  respect  to  metals,  the  j)rocesM*s  of   forpnf  nd 
wirc-iirawinij  increase  their   tenacity  in  the  loncitudad 
direction  ;  the  auirmcntation  of  fricfioTi  antl   lateral  c6be> 
sion,  arising  from  the  particles  beini:  forced  tcirelhrrinthi 
transverse  direction,  more  than  compensates  lor  the  dii^ 
nut  ion  of  the  attraction  which  may  n-Milt  from  the  pailH 
cles  beinaj  forced  or  drawn  farther  asunder  loniritudxtt 
Copper  and  iron  have  their  tenacity  mon*  than  don' 
while  irold.  silver,  brass,  and  lead  have  it  more  than  tn^ 
by  tho.se  metals  beintj  drawn  into  wire. 

iMixed  metals  have,  in  cencral,  irreatcr  tenaeitv 
those  which  are  simple:  the  tenacity  varies  withtfiti 
ferent  proportions  in  which  the  nu-tals  aro  mixed:  hiM 
the  ]>ro  port  ions  which  produce  the  CTeatest  Mrensrlt 
ditierent  in  different  metals.    Tlie  only  cxperimet 
this  subject  with  which  we  are  acmiafnted   are  Thuv 
!\Iuschen brock  ;  and  from  these  we  find  that  a  compo 
of  which  I  were  pold  and  \  conper  had  a  tenacity,  orl 
of  cohesion,  more  than  double  that  of  the  irold'orco; 
alone  :  hi  ass,  composed  of  copjwr  and  zinc,  had  a  tenk.»j 
more  than  double  that  of  the  copi)er,  and  nearly  tueirtf 
times  as  crreat  as  that  of  the  zinc  :  a  nietal  of  which  |  irfif 
block-tin  and  \  lead,  had  a  streni^h  more  th.an  dv«fcif 
that  of  the  tin  :  and  a  mixture  of  which  {  wive  K-adandl 
zinc  had  a  tenacity  nearly  double  that   of  The  zini'.iiv 
nearlv  five  times  as  trreat  as  that  of  the  lead  alone. 
I      TF!NAILLK,  in  Kortifieation,  is  a  ramj>art  raided  in  thi 
:  main  ditch,  immediately  in  front  of  the  curtain  bet w era 
^  two  Imstious:  and,  in  Its  most  simple  form,  it  ci»nM<*rf 
!  two  laces  eoincidinir  in  direction  with  the   face*  oi  -H* 
i  bastions,  aiul.  consecpiently,  forminir  ^^ith  each  oth«ra  r^ 
••nterinir  anirle.     (Generally,  however,  it  cci."!?'^  of  'Vnf 
faces,  of  which  two   have  the  directions  jn^t   i::i -^'.^  '^ 
\  and  the  tliiid  Ibrms  a  curtain  which  is  ]»:iraj!cl  !■•  li.V  •' 
the  enceinte.     See  1»,  Fi^.  1,  U.\stion,  and  1'   in  'hr  jU-^ 
p.  377  .  ToKriKK  vriov. 

Tills  wtnk  was  originally  proposed  by  Vaul  in,  in  o."^" 
to  serve  the  purpi.se,  in  '])art,  of  a  fau>«H'-i  i\y  ^K\-**»'- 
ii»\YK].  since  the  fin^  of  musketrv  on  it-*  laiis  iwu)  U 
eniph)ycd,  in  conjunction  with  tho^e  nf  arr:U:}  b?^ 
lu'iskctry  on  the  flanks  of  the  ba.-tions,  to  oppose  ffu  J«»- 
saire  of  the  enemy  across  the  main  ditch  whtn  aU""u:  ts 
mount  a  breach  in  the  ramparts  of  the  ]dace. 
The  rcli»f  nf  the  tcnaille,  or  the  e!o\atit  n  of  iS  r«^ 
I  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  is  determined  cor.>i?-<.^«'j 
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tention  of  thus  defending  the'  main  ditch ;  and 
lat  the  defenders  of  the  tenaille  may  not  be 
the  shot  iired  over  their  heads,  from  the  flanks 
ons,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  crest  of  that  work 


th  a  horizontal  plane  passing  three  or  four  feet 
}oint  where  a  line  of  fire  from  one  of  those 
d  cut  a  vertical  plane,  bisecting  the  angle  of 
i  or  its  curtain.  The  height  thus  determined 
he  parapet  of  the  work  to  be  elevated  from 
r  feet  above  the  terreplein  of  the  ravelin  in  its 

consequently,  from  the  curtain  of  the  tenaille 
re  of  musketry  might  be  employed  to  protect 

of  the  ravelin,  or  of  its  reduit,  if  there  is  one, 
defenders  of  either  of  those  works  abandon  it 


*  ram's  horns  *  was  given,  lias  seldcm  oeen  put  in  prac- 
tice. 

Any  work  belonging  either  to  permanent  or  field  for 
tification,  which,  on  the  plan,  consists  of  a  succession  of 
lines  forming  salient  and  re-entering  angles  alternately,  is 
said  to  be  d  tenaille, 

TENAILLON,  or  Great  Tenaille,  in  Fortification,  is  a 
species  of  exterior  work  which  has  been  occasionally  con  - 
structed  before  the  faces  of  a  small  ravelin,  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  stren|j;th  of  the  latter,  procuring  additional 
space  beyond  the  ditch,  or  coveiing  the  shouldei-s  of  the 
bastions.  They  were  invented  by  Vauban,  who,  however, 
very  seldom  constnictcd  them  ;  and  subsequent  engineers 
have  jjenerally  considered  them  as  inferior  in  defensive 
ience  of  an  assault  beinff  made)  before  the  j  qualities  to  a  counterguard  [QQ,  Fortification,  Fis,,  p. 
Lime  to  cover  himself  in  it  oy  a  lodgment :  that  I  377]  placed  over  the  faces  and  salient  angle  of  the 
o  contribute  powerfully  to  prevent  the  enemy  ,  ravelin. 

3ting  to  enter  the  ravehn  by  its  gorge.  |      The  form  and  position  of  a  tenaillon  may  be  Imderstood, 

at  first,  gave  to  his  tenailles  short  flanks  nearly    Y  being  supposed  to  represent  a  small  ravelin,  if  beyond 
:hose  of  the  bastions,  but  he  soon  abandoned    the  ditch  of  the  latter  the  ramparts  of  the  right  and  left 
iction,  perceiving  that  though  the  defenders    faces  be  produced  till  each  of  them  meets  a  rampart 
fire  correctly  along  the  main  ditch,  yet  the    nearly  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  bastion  and  ex- 
those  flanks  were  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the    tending  to  the  place  of  meeting  from  the  counterscarp  of 
le  enemy's  counter-batteries  [H,  Ftg,  1,  j3as-    the  main  ditch  at  a  point  opposite  the  middle  of  that  face. 
:hey  were  enfiladed  from  the  rampart  of  the    The  works  thus  formed,  one  over  each  face  of  the  ravelin 
or  from  the  glacis  of  the  places  of  arms  (L).     |  Y,  constitute  a  tenaillon ;  before  each  line  of  rampart  is 
ftbrding  addiflonal  fires  for  the  defence  of  the    a  ditch,  and  part  of  the  general  covered-way,  tlie  main 
the  tenaille  ser>'es  to  cover,  in  part,  the  revet-  ,  ditch  and  that  of  the  ravelin  being  in  the  rear.    The  tww 
curtain  in  its  rear,  and  prevent  it  from  b^ng  !  faces  which  are  beyond  the  salient  angle  of  the  ravelin 
'  fire  from  any  lodgments  of  the  enemy  on  the  |  would,  if  produced  towards  the  latter,  form  with  each 
parapet  serves  also  to  mask  the  postern  in  the    other  a  re-entering  angle,  whose  vertex  would  coincide 
le  enceinte,  which  would  otherwise  be  so  much    with  that  of  the  said  angle. 

the  fires  from  the  counter-batteries,  that  the  The  objections  to  tenaillons  are,' that  the  besieger  would 
light  be  unable  to  communicate  through  it  experience  little  difficulty  in  establishing  a  lodgment  on 
tworks.  On  this  account  the  breadth  of  the  that  part  of  the  covered-way  or  glacis  which  is  imme- 
en  the  curtain  of  the  tenaille  and  that  of  the  |  diately  in  front  of  the  salient  angle  of  the  ravelin ;  and  in 
made  such  only  as  to  allow  the  parapet  of  the  j  this  situation  he  would  be  able  to  breach  the  faces  of  the 
ithe  relief  determined  as  above  mentioned,  to  ■  two  half-bastions  in  four  places,  by  fires  of  artillery  directed 
postern  from  the  view  of  the  enemy  on  the  ,  along  the  ditches  of  the  ravelin  and  those  on  the  side 
is  ditch  is  advantageous  in  preventing  the  de-  |  faces  of  the  tenaillon.  The  salient  angles  of  the  tenaillon, 
he  tenaille  from  being  injured  by  the  splinters  i  and  of  the  ravelin  which  it  covers,  may  be  breached  at  the 
be  dotathed  from  the  flanks  and  curtain  be-  ;  same  time,  and,  when  the  ditches  are  dry,  it  would  be 
i,  when  dry,  it  serves  to  cover  bodies  of  troops  i  possible  to  attack  and  carry  the  ravelin  at  the  time  of 
issue  from  thence  and  attack  the  enemy  while  making  the  assaults  on  the  tenaillon :  then,  the  enemy 
;  main  ditch,  previously  to  making  an  assault.  ^  having  got  possession  of  the  former  work,  any  rctrench- 
ditch  contains  water,  the  tenaille  serves  to    ments  which  may  have  been  made  in  the  tenaillon  must 

necessarily  be  abandoned  by  the  defenders. 

At  the  siege  of  Lille,  in  1708,  one  of  the  tenaillons 
held  out  a  long  time,  but  tliis  is  ascribed  by  French 
engineers  rather  to  the  faulty  manner  in  which  the  siege 
has  given  flanks  to  the  work  in  order  that  j  was  conducted  by  the  allies  than  to  the  strength  of  tne 
tch  may  be  directly  defended  by  them.    These  J  work. 

libcd  high  enough  to  cover  the  revetments  of  j  The  re-entering  space  between  the  two  faces  which  are 
f  the  bastions,  while  their  upper  surfaces  may  :  in  the  prolongation  of  the  faces  of  the  ravelin,  and  which 
ly  a  fire  of  artillery  from  thence  ;  and,  instead  j  constitute  the  head  of  the  tenaillon,  is  sometimes  occu- 
rmed  with  open  terrepleins,  and  parapets  for  !  pied  by  a  small  redoubt,  consisting  of  two  ramparts  per- 
s  usual,  each  flank  of  the  tenaille  is  provided  pendicular  to  the  faces  which  have  been  just  mentioned ; 
.tes,  or  vaults,  for  four  pieces  of  artillery  which  and  thus  there  may  be  obtained  a  good  crossing  fire  for 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  terreplein  of  the  ,  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  covered-way  which  is  con- 
r.  These  guns  are  consequently  capable  of  cealed  by  the  salient  angles  of  the  tenaillons  from  the 
ted  against  the  counter-batteries  (H)  of  the    defenders  of  the  bastions. 

"  '  "     "      •«-''•»»       At  Demi-tenaillons  are  works  placed  also  on  the  sides  of  a 

ravelin,  and  consisting  of  two  ramparts  which  are  per- 
pendicular to  and  nearly  opposite  the  middle  of  the  faces 
of  the  bastions  and  ravelins:  these  are  usuaUy  accom- 
panied by  counterguards  which  cover  the  salient  angles 
of  the  latter  works,  and  are  called  Bonnets, 


)oats  and  rafts  by  which  the  defenders  of  the 
mmunicate  with  the  outworks, 
lie  has  been  considerably  improved  by  Bous- 
rcturning,  in  one  respect,  to  the  original  idea 


ell  as  of  defending  the  foot  of  a  breach  in  the 
bastion. 

truction  was  adopted  by  Chasseloup  de  Laubat 
lies  oi'  the  detached  works  which  he  executed 
sandria,  in  Italy,  when  Napoleon  (after  the 
Rrengo)  proposed  to  make  that  city  the  base 
tions  beyond  the  Alps.  But,  in  order  to  avoid 
ff  which  results  from  a  fire  directed  against 
the  shot  in  striking  the  cheeks  or  sides  of  the 
detaching  from  tlieni  splintere,  which  being 
the  vault  do  more  injury  to  the  defenders  than 
jlf,  this  engineer  raisea  before  each  flank  of 
a  mass  of  earth  which  was  reveted  with  brick- 
)erforated  in  such  directions  that,  in  defending 
the  shot  from  the  casemates  could  be  fired 
;  apertures,  while  the  mass  served  as  a  mask 
d  prevent  the  enemy  from  seeing  the  embra- 
flanks  of  the  tenaille. 

n  his  '  Science  des  Ingenieurs'  (1729),  proposed 
ith  each  face  in  the  form  of  a  circular  arc, 
between  the  curtain  and  the  shoulder  of  the 
ut  this  construction,  to  which  the  name  of 


TENANCY.     [Tenant.] 

TENANT.  [Tenure.]  Tenants,  in  the  more  extended 
legal  sense  of  Uie  word,  are  of  various  kinds,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  nature  of  their  estates;  such  as 
tenants  in  fee  simple,  in  fee  tail,  for  life,  &c.  [Estatjs  ; 
Tenant  in  Fee  Simple,  Sec] 

TENANT  AND  LANDLORD.  The  word  tenant  in  the 
more  limited  legal  sense,  which  is  also  the  popular  sense, 
is  one  who  holds  land  under  another,  to  whom  he  is  bound 
to  pay  rent,  and  who  is  called  his  landlord.  The  present 
article  is  confined  to  this  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  show  the  nature,  construction,  and  effect  of  the 
contract  by  which  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is 
created ;  the  rights,  liabilities,  and  duties  of  each  under  it ; 
how  it  ceases  or  may  be  tenninated ;  and  the  legal  means 
by  which  the  rights  and  duties  of  each  may  be  enforced. 
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Tho  woiil  land  is  here  uAcd  in  its  comprehensive  Icg^al  sense,  '  in  part  or  total  imyment  of  waf^e«,  tlic  hen^i:! 
which  nu'ans  not  only  the  actual  land  itself,  but  also  all  j  there  fure  become  a  tenant,  and  the  pruiiiisv^.i:ecu 
t hi ni^,  such  as  building,  woods,  and  w at eff  which  ma V  be    to  be  in  the  occupation  of  the  master.    T\w  \ 
upon  it.    Any  one  who  has  an  Chtate  in  land,  providea  he    landlords  and  tenuiils  generally  ajtpUes  al>o,  »c 
is  also  in  possession,  may  let  the  land  to  another.  The  cha-  '  not  restricted  or  varied  by  the  particular  circuiu? 
meter  ana  duration  of  the  letting  are  partly  re^dated  by    the  conti-act  between  the  parties,  to  the  caacuf  tl 
the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  lessor  or  landlord  and    and  occu])iei-s  of  lodgini^s. 
partly  by  the  contract  of  letting^.    Thus  one  who  is  the  i      In  eveiy  case  where  the  relation  of  landlord  ai 
owner  oi  land  in  fee  simple  may  let  the  land  for  any  limited  'exists  either  by  expresfs  or  by  implied  ccntiad 

Period,  while  one  who  holds  only  for  life  caimot  let  for  any  |  terms  are  implied  by  law  to  have  bet-n  nm^evd  up 
•  %  a   m  .«  l*/i  I'll"  MA  1  11  A    '  J*  *  A.  m*      A   %-  A.  A  Ia'  J 


relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  perioil  for  which  the 
land  is  let  must  be  bhorter  than  that  during  which  the 
land  is  held  by  the  lessor,  so  that  the  li-s.-or  may  have  a 
reversion.  If  he  parts  witli  his  whole  interest,  he  is  an  as- 
signor, not  a  lessor.  Where  the  letting  takes  place  by  an 
express  contract  between  the  i)ail:es,  the  contract  is  called 
a  lease.  [Lease.]  A  lea>e  may  be  made  by  deed,  by 
writing  without  deed,  or  by  a  mere  verbal  agreement.  Hy 
the  2D  Ch.  II.,  c.  3,  s.  I,  all  leases,  cstatcH,  &c.  in  land, 
&c.  not  put  into  writing,  and  signed  by  the  parties  so 
making  or  creating  the  same,  or  their  agents  thereunto 
verbally  authorized  or  by  writing,  shall  have  the  force  and 
ett'ect  of  leases  or  estates  at  will  only,  and  shall  not  either 
in  law  or  equity  be  deemed  or  taken  to  have  any  other  or 
greater  force  or  effect,  &c.  The  second  section  of  this 
act  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  'all  leases  not  ex- 
ceeding the  term  of  three  years  from  the  making  thereof, 
whereupon  the  rent  re!>er\ed  to  the  landlord  durinc:  such 
term  hhall  amount  unto  two  thinl  {iurts  at  least  of  the  full 
im]>roved  value  of  the  thing  demised.'  Under  the  con- 
struction which  tliis  statute  has  received,  an  unwritten 
lease  for  a  longer  perio<l  than  three  years  will  create  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year,  and  the  tenns  as  to  rent,  &c. 
upon  which  the  tenant  holds  will  be  thone  which  are 
agreed  upon  in  the  unwritten  lease.  The  loss  of  a  lease 
will  not  destroy  the  tenancy,  provided  the  previous  exist- 
ence and  the  terms  of  it  can  be  proved. 

Hut  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  may  be  created 
otherwise  than  by  a  formal  lease.  If  one  man  with  the 
consent  of  another  occupies  his  land,  a  contract  of  letting 
is  a-suined  to  have  been  made  between  them,  and  the  oc- 
cu])ier  becomes  tenant  to  the  owner.  Fonnerly  such 
tenants  were  called  tenants  at  will,  and  might  have  been 
turned  out  at  any  time  by  the  landlord ;  but  now  a  more 
convenient  and  reasonable  construction  of  their  occupa- 
tion prevails,  and  they  are  considered  to  be  upon  the  same 
footing  as  if  the  lands  had  been  let  to  them  for  a  year 
datinjr  from  the  commencement  of  tlu'ir  occupation.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  a  second  year's  tenancy  begins, 
unless  six  months'  notice  of  the  intention  to  deteiinine  the 
contract  has  been  given  by  either  party  to  the  other,  and 
fo  un  from  year  to  yeaj.  The  same  construction  is  ap- 
plied to  cases  where  a  tenant  continues  to  occu])y  land 
ftil.T  the  expiration  of  a  les^se  made  ))y  deed  ;  but  m  this 
case  all  the  covenants  of  the  fX]»ired  lease  as  to  pRyincTit 
of  rent,  repairs,  insurance,  and  the  like  are  held  to  be  in 
foico  unless  the  lease  is  cancelled  by  destroying  the  seal  ; 
and  e\en  if  there  should  be  a  verbal  agreement  for  a  dif- 
iVn-nt  rent,  still  the  old  covenants  subsiM.  unlei^sthe  lease 
is  eancelled.  If  a  party  who  has  the  power  to  set  aside 
ati  exiftling  lease  cniwsts  to  receive  rent  under  it,  he  will 
be  lieKl  to  have  confiniud  it ;  and  oen  where  a  lease  has 
deteiuiined,  as  a  lease  granted  by  a  tciiant  for  life  for  a 
longer  period  than  he  w:ls  entitled  to  giant  one  would  be- 
f'une  upon  his  death:  yi't  if  the  ri'mainder-man  or  rever- 
sioner lin.->  allowed  the  tenant  to  layout  money  on  the  pi-e- 
misi's.  he  will  be  pre\enteil  l>y  a  court  of  cquify  from 
di' puling  the  Ka<e. 


longer  period  than  the  life  upon  which  his  estate  depends,  I  parties  as  forming  jmrt  of  the  contract.     It  t«  ol 
C'is  he  has  a  special  power  to  grant  lenses ;   and  if  he  |  the  power  of  the  paitits.  where  the  coiittaet  is  i-: 
uld  let  for  any  longer  ])eriod,  the  interest  of  the  tenant  I  quality  these  terms  so  implied  by  the  langiLi^'.-  ol 

will  cease  on  the  expiration  of  the  life.    To  constitute  the    tract  itselt\  Hut  it  may  be  observed  that  a»  thi>r 

comprehensive  in  their  nature,  and  distinctly  ui 
in  law,  the  interests  of  parties  are  oiten  bvtttr  4 
by  leaving  them  to  the  general  protection  affi 
these  implied  terms  tha!i  by  attempts  to  define 
meration  in  detail  the  respective  rights  and  dutit 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  teims  implied  on  th 
the  landlord  are,  that  the  tenant  !»hall  (luictlyc 
i)r('mises ;  on  the  ])art  of  the  tenant,  that  he  will  ] 
keep  the  premises  in  repair  to  a  certain  ext 
a  tier  mentioned,  and  use  the  land,  ^cc.  in  a  lu 
band  like  manner. 

As  a  (Tenend  rule  it  may  be  laid  down  tl.at  the' 
not  entitled  to  set  ott*  against  his  rent,  dchtsduei 
landlord  to  him;  but  there  are  some  execptioaii 
the  landlord  is  himself  tenaitt  of  the  pieiniv^'stoii 
landlord,  and  neglects  to  ]>ay  his  rent,  and  the  oo 
tenant  is  called  u{)on  to  \u\y  it  to  the  superior  U 
may  do  so,  and  set  it  off  against  the  rent  dur  (xi 
his  ow n  landlord.  Paymentai  alao  made  ly  the tcn^ 
the  land-tax  act  (3H(ieo.  III.  may  be  M't  ott  agaiiiat 
due  to  his  landlord.     When  a  landlo:d  is  l/oundt 


He.-^idiN  ti-nancies  for  tixed  periods,  a  tenancy  may  exist 
nt  Will  and  by  Sutteranec.     [rnvANT  at  Will;   'Ik nam 


and  the  tenant,  in  cider  to  prevent  fiulherdi;u 
himself,  expends  money  on  the  reiiair-^.  ortheluiC 
undertaken  to  re])ay  the  tenant  the  amount  o 
taxes,  &CC.  |>aid  in  the  iirst  inMance  by  him.  tu 
may  set  off.  If  a  tenant  has  eownanti  d  wittioutc 
or  reservation  to  pay  rent  dcjiag  the  term  f^ifw 
lease  has  been  giiuded  to  him.  he  will  be  l^ound 
even  althoui;h  the  jtreini^i'^  simuld  be  enti.'vi)  i2 
by  fire  or  other  (siMialty ;  and  even  althoinrh  h 
have  assigned  his  Ka^e  to  another  and  etaacd 
possession,  he  will  stiil  remain  liable  under  hi>« 
to  pay  rent.  Ihit  tlie  party  to  whe-.n  he  )ia&  a* 
will,  'A>  a  general  rule,  remain  liable  lor  rent  to  tin 
landlord  only  uo  long  rs  he  continues  in  tlie  po» 
the  premises. 

Generally,  the  tenant  U  bound  to  repair  tlie] 
Repaii-s  have  been  divided  into  tv.i»  kiiiils.  tsi 
re])aii's  ami  ordinaiy  repairs.  The  diMoion  t; 
very  si  in  pie  one,  but  great  diffieulty  oltea  o 
practice  in  determining  to  which  kind  any  part.i'i 
of  repair  belongs.  Tenants  lor  a  long  term  <f 
said  to  be  liable  for  substantial  repairs.  »uih  i 
roofing,  &c. ;  tenants  from  year  to  year  are  lial'lt 
ordinary  reiMiirs,  and  for  injuries  cau>ed  l?)  thtif « 
lii^ence.  A  landlord  is  in  no  case,  unle.v*  iiidrr 
agreement  to  that  effect,  liable  to  any  actK*D :« 
jiairing  nor  even  for  not  rebuilding  where  there 
a  total  destruction  of  the  premi.s<.'s.  Hut  in  il; 
short  tenancies,  if  the  landlord  shcmld  not  rcla: 
the  subatanlial  repairs  necessaiy,  the  tenant  woul 
titled  in  cpiittintr  the  premihcsand  would  eta^etu 
for  rent.  It  has  been  already  ol)M'rved  that  a  trr.^ 
a  lease  which  contains  co>enant>  to  re{Kiir,  whubj 
over  and  paying  rent  alter  the  exjiiration  ol  hi/ 
comes  a  yearly  tenant,  will  still  l)e  liable  to  uyi 
manner  provi'ded  for  by  the  <o\enant>.  S.il'i 
therefore,  though  ()nly  a  yearly  tenant,  nia\  It 
do  subatantial  re])airs :  and  if  he  wiMhes  to  'awi 
liability,  he  bhould  guard  airaiiist  it  by  nn  t  \pn 
meiit.     In  the  ca>e  alhO  of  a  lea-K:  wliicli  tli. .;i: 


AT  SrtKKRANCK.]      A  tenant  at  will  canm>t  lawfully  be 

turned  o.d  of  posse^-ion,  nor  can  the  landlonl  succeed  in  has  been  acted  oi*  by  the  jwu-ties  as  if  \alid.  ri.v  c 
a-i  action  of  ejectmenl  against  biin,  till  alter  a  demand  to  of  the  lease  will  be  looked  to  for  the  pii:i  .m 
quit  has  been  made  ujwn  him  by  his  landlord;  but  a  tenant  niinimr  what  are  tlie  duties  and  liabilities  ot  'I.c  I 
by  sufb  ranee  may  be  turned  out  by  an  action  of  ejectment  i  to  repairs,  \:c.  No  tenant,  in  the  ab-.iue  oi  a-.*^ 
without  any  demand.  A  master  may  let  land  to  his  ser-  ,  to  that  effeet,  i-  bound  to  rebuild  after  a(  ci  !-::'a! 
vant,  but  where  the  servant  is  allowed  by  the  ma-ter  to  ^  tion  of  the  premises  b)  tire.  Hut  undira  l:t^^ 
uceupy  ])remises  belonsring  to  him  for  the  mere  pur|)use  of  '  nant  to  i-i{i>air,  and  A'//v  nftiir*-/.  the  tiPKr.!  h  I 
iiii^re  conveniently  peri'orining  liis  duties  as  servant,  or  as  I  rebuiJU  even  in  the  case  of  deatiUcUi^ii  Ly  Lii. 
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repair  are  said  to  be  construed  by  trie  courts 
f  for  the  landlord,  but  the  tenant  is  not  bound 
•act  the  natural  consequences  of  the  wear  of  time 
i  elements. 

mltural  tenancies  the  lease  itself  generally  de- 
Jie  mode  in  which  the  farm  is  to  be  treated,  and 
ng  of  the  expressions  used  will  be  ascertained  by 
•uction  put  upon  them  by  persons  familiar  with 
J.  Unless  also  the  lease  expressly  or  impliedly 
the  operation  of  the  custom  of  the  country,  the 
bound  to  conform  to  it.  The  custom  of  the 
neans  the  general  practice  emj)loyed  in  neigh- 
arms  of  a  similar  description,  with  reference  to 
f  crops,  keeping  up  fences,  and  other  like  mat- 
leases  of  farms  it  is  often  the  practice  to  protect 

d  against  certain  acts  of  the  tenant,  such  as 
J  up  meadow  land,  &c.,  by  introducing  certain 
i  into  the  lease.  These  provisions  may  oj)eratc 
;  to  the  phraseology  used,  cither  to  assign  a 
)r  to  determine  the  liquidated  damages  agi-eed 
lid  for  the  act  done.  It  is  often  a  matter 
importance  and  of  some  nicety  to  determine 
lich  class  the  provisions  fall.  If  under  the 
landlord  is  not  entitled  to  the  whole  penalty 
act  being  done,  but  he  can  only  recover  in  an 
e  amount  of  the  actual  damage  which  has  ac- 
f  under  the  second,  he  is  entitled  to  the  whole 
af  the  damages  agreed  on.  A  covenant  by  a 
)t  to  plough  up  meadow  under  a  penalty  of  5/. 
acre  ploughed,  is  an  instance  of  the  first  class : 
Jit  to  pay  5/.  rent  for  every  acre  of  meadow 
up,  is  of  the  second  class.  The  right  to  timber 
er-like  trees  belongs  to  the  landlord ;  loppings 
Is  and  bushes,  to  the  tenant.  Different  definitions 

different  counties  of  timber  and  timber-like 
i  ous  customs  prevail  as  to  what  amount  of 
I  vcudnt  may  be  allowed  to  employ  (after  the 
has  been  called  on  to  select  it)  for  the  purposes 
nn.   No  tenant,  unless  he  employs  the  land  as  a 

1  or  gardener,  can  remove  any  kind  of  shrub 
not  even  a  row  of  garden  box,  though  planted 
a.  pVASTE.]  Neither  can  a  tenant  remove  fix- 
lugh  put  down  by  himself.  A  fixture  is  a  chattel 
itself  let  into  the  soil,  or  united  to  some  other 
let  in.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  in 
'  fixtures  used  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  agri- 
r  merely  ornamental  purposes,  where  the  removal 
e  little  or  no  damage.     (Amos  and  Ferard,  On 

) 

mnt  in  occupation  of  the  premises  is,  in  the  first 
liable  for  all  taxes  and  rates  of  every  description 
spect  of  the  premises.  The  party  therefore  who 
ised  to  collect  them  may  proceed  against  the 
occupation  to  recover  them.  It  is  generally  a 
ag:reoment  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  that 
t  shall  pay  all  rates  and  taxes  except  the  land 
lowever  the  landlord  has  undertaken  to  pay  the 
e  rates  and  taxes,  and  fails  to  do  so,  the  tenant 
let  the  amount  from  his  rent,  or  bring  an  action 
r  it ;  but  this  should  be  done  during  the  current 
if  the  tenant  allows  a  considerable  time  to  elapse 
laiming  a  deduction  or  bringing  an  action,  he 
leld  to  have  waived  his  claim  to  recover  them 
kndlord. 

a  fixed  rent  has  been  agreed  upon,  has  become 
is  neither  paid  nor  tendered,  the  landlord,  under 
ptions  mentioned  hereafter,  has  a  right  to  seize 
Jrops,  any  kind  of  stock,  goods,  or  chattels,  upon 
^s,  or  pasturing  any  common  enjoyed  in  right  of 

;,  whether  such  things  are  the  actual  property 
iiant  or  not ;  and  if  the  rent  remains  unpaid,  he 
:hem.  The  exceptions  are :  Things  in  actual 
)thes  then  being  worn,  or  a  horse  on  which  a 
actually  riding.  The  reason  given  for  these  ex- 
is  that  the   seizure  of  goods  so  circumstanced 

to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Things  sent  to  a 
I  for  the  purpose  of  being  worked  up  by  him  ; 
t  by  a  principal  to  his  factor  for  sale,  and  the 
carriages  conveying  them ;  the  goods  and  cattle 
;  to  guests  at  an  inn  ;  goods  that  are  already  in 
dy  of  the  law,  such  as  goods  in  a  bailiff's  hands 
Tit  of  execution,  &c.  The  tools,  &c.  of  a  man's 
ists  of  the  plough,  &c.,  are  not  liable  to  distress 


if  there  are  other  goods  sufficient  in  value  upon  the 
premises.     [Distress.] 

The  contract  of  letting  may  cease  othenvise  than  by  the 
mere  lapse  of  time.  By  29  Ch.  II.,  c.  3,  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  a  surrender  of  a  lease  can  only  be  by  a  deed  or 
note  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  surrendering  or  his 
agent  authorised  in  writing,  or  by  act  and  operation  of 
law. 

The  deed  or  note  in  writing  must  proceed  upon  mutual 
agreement  between  the  tenant  in  possession  and  his  im- 
mediate landlord,  and,  besides  being  signed,  must  be  duly 
stamped.  A  lease  may  cease  to  exist  by  act  and  operation 
of  law:  1,  upon  the  acceptance  by  the  tenant  of  a  new 
lease  in  writing  for  the  same  premises  from  the  landlord, 
the  operation  of  which  is  to  begin  at  some  period  during 
the  teiTU  for  which  the  original  lease  was  granted ;  2,  in 
the  case  of  a  yearly  tenancy,  where  the  landlord  permits 
the  tenant  to  quit,  and  he  does  quit,  and  the  landlord 
accepts  the  possession ;  3,  where  the  estate  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant  become  united  in  the  tenant,  the  tenancy 
ceases  to  exist ;  4,  by  forfeiture.  A  forfeiture  may  arise 
either  by  a  breach  by  the  tenant  of  one  of  those  conditions 
which  are  implied  by  or  attached  to  the  relation  of  land- 
lord .and  tenant,  as  where  a  tenant  disclaims  or  impugns 
the  title  of  his  landlord  by  acknowledging,  for  instance, 
the  right  of  property  to  be  vested  in  a  stranger,  or  asserts 
a  claim  to  it  himself,  or  by  a  breach  of  a  condition  which 
is  expressly  introduced  into  the  lease,  the  breach  of  which 
is  to  be  attended  with  a  forfeiture  of  the  tenancy,  as  a  con- 
dition to  pay  rent  on  a  particular  day,  to  cultivate  in  a 
particular  manner,  &c.    To  this  head  may  be  referred 

Provisoes  in  a  lease  for  re-entry  by  the  landlord  on  the 
oing  or  failure  to  do  certain  acts  by  the  tenant,  such  as 
the  commission  of  waste,  the  failure  to  repair,  &c.  The 
courts  are  said  to  be  unfavourable  to  forfeitures ;  therefore, 
when  the  landlord  has  notice  of  an  act  of  forfeiture,  or  an 
act  which  entitles  him  to  re-enter,  he  must  immediately 
proceed  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  intends  to  avail 
himself  of  his  strict  legal  right.  If  after  the  commission 
of  the  act  he  does  an}4ning  which  amounts  to  a  subsequent 
recognition  of  the  tenancy,  as  by  the  acceptance  of  rent 
subsequently  due,  he  will  be  held  to  have  waived  his  riglit 
to  insist  upon  the  forfeiture. 

A  yearly  tenancy,  where  no  period  of  notice  is  agreed 
on,  must  be  determined  by  a  notice  to  quit  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  current  year,  given  six  months  previously. 
If  the  period  at  which  the  current  year  expires  is  uncertain, 
the  notice  should  be  to  quit  at  the  end  of  the  year  which 
shall  first  occur  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  fi-om 
the  service  of  the  notice.  Where  a  fixed  period  of  notice 
is  agreed  on,  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  period  will  apply 
to  the  period  agreed  on.  Where  different  portions  of  the 
premises  have  been  entered  on  at  different  times,  tlie 
entry  upon  the  principal  portion  will,  for  the  purposes  of 

Suitting  the  premises,  be  considered  as  the  entry  upon 
le  whole  ;  and  in  case  of  a  dispute  at  a  trial  which  is  the 
principal  portion,  the  jury  must  determine.  In  the  case 
of  lodgings,  the  time,  when  less  than  a  year,  for  which 
they  are  taken,  will  be  the  time  for  which  a  notice  is  ne- 
cessary. Thus  lodgings  taken  by  the  month  or  week 
require  a  month's  or  week's  notice.  A  notice  to  quit  may 
be  waived  by  an  acceptance  of  rent  or  by  a  distress  for 
rent  due  after  the  expiration  of  the  notice. 

If  by  the  default  of  the  landlord  the  premises  cannot  be 
occupied  beneficially,  as  where  the  landlord  is  bound  to 
repair,  &c.,  and  does  not,  the  tenant  may  quit  without 
notice. 

The  notice  to  quit  need  not  be  in  writing,  though,  from 
the  greater  facility  of  proving  it,  a  written  notice  is  always 
desirable.  It  should  distinctly  describe  the  premises,  be 
positive  in  its  announcement  of  an  intention  to  quit  or 
require  possession,  be  signed  by  the  party  gi\ing  it,  and 
served  personally  upon  the  party  to  be  aft'ected  by  it. 

If  a  tenant,  after  having  given  notice  to  quit,  continues 
to  occupy,  he  is  liable  to  pay  double  rent.  If  he  does  so, 
no  fresh  notice  is  necessary.  If  he  continues  to  occupy 
after  the  landlord  has  given  him  notice,  he  is  liable  to  pay 
double  value  for  the  premises. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  contract  the  tenant  is  bound  to 
deliver  up  possession  of  the  premises ;  but  if  either  by 
special  agreement  or  by  the  custom  of  the  country  the 
tenant  is  entitled  to  the  crops  still  standing  on  the  land, 
and  which  are  called  away-going  crops,  he  may  enter  for 
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the' purpose  of  gathering  them,  and  a]80  use  the  hams  and 
stables  I'ur  the  purpose  of  threshing  and  eonveying  them 
away.  The  in-coniins?  tenant  may  also  enter  aurini:  ttie 
teuiincy  of  the  preceding  tenant  to  plough  and  prepare  the 
land. 

An  action  for  the  recovery  of  rent  may,  if  the  land  is  let 
l)y  lease  under  seal,  be  in  debt  for  the  amount,  or  in  cove- 
nant for  the  damages  incurred  by  the  non-payment  of  it. 
If  there  is  no  indenture,  the  action  may  be  \n  debt  on  the 
simple  contract,  or  in  assumpsit  for  tlie  use  and  occupation 
of  tne  land. 

If  the  tenant  refuses  to  deliver  the  possession  of  the 
land,  the  landlord  may  bring  an  action  of  ejectment'  to 
recover  it.  By  4  Geo.  II.,  c.  2K,  which  was  passed  with  a 
view  to  remove  the  difficulties  existing  under  the  common 
law  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  formal  entrj',  &c.  by  the  land- 
lonl,  it  is  enacted  that  wliere  there  is  lialf  a  year's  rent  in 
mrear,  no  sufficient  distress  on  the  premises,  and  the  land- 
lord to  whom  the  siune  is  due  has  a  right  of  re-entry,  he 
may,  witliout  any  formal  demand  or  re-entrj',  ser>e  a  dc- 
clai-ation  in  ejectment,  which  shall  stand  in  place  of  the 
same. 

By  the  11  Geo.  II.,  c.  19,  and  TtJ  Geo.  III.,  c.  52,  if  a 
tenant,  under  any  lease  or  agreement,  written  or  verbal, 
thoucrh  without  a  clause  of  re-entry,  of  lands  at  a  rack-rent, 
or  rent  of  three-fourths  the  yearly  value,  shall  be  in  arrear 
for  half  a  year's  rent,  and  shall  leave  the  premises  deserted 
and  without  sufficient  distress,  any  two  justices  of  the 
county,  at  the  request  of  the  landlord,  may.  go  and  view 
the  premises,  ana  fix  on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
them  notice  in  writing  on  what  day,  distant  fourteen  days 
at  least,  they  will  return  a^in  to  view  the  premises ;  and 
if  on  the  second  day  no  one  appears  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
wliere  is  no  sufficient  distress  on  the  premises,  the  justices 
may  put  the  landlord  into  possession,  and  the  lease  shall 
become  void.  Tliese  proceedings  are  subject  to  appeal 
before  the  judges  of  assize  for  the  same  county  at  the  en- 
suing ajisizes. 

By  I  &  2  Vic,  c.  74,  where  the  interest  of  any  tenant 
of  land,  &c.  at  will,  or  for  a  time  less  than  seven  years, 
liable  to  the  payment  either  of  no  rent  or  a  rent  of  less 
than  20/.  a  year," shall  have  ended  or  been  duly  determmed, 
and  the  tenant  shall  refuse  to  quit,  the  landlord  may  serve 
him  with  a  notice,  a  form  for  which  is  given  in  the  act,  to 
appear  before  a  justice  for  the  county ;  and  if  he  fails  to 
show  satisfactory  cause  why  he  should  not  give  up  posses- 
sion, the  justices,  on  proof  of  the  tenancy  and  ot  the  ex- 
piration of  it,  may  give  possession  to  the  landlord.  If  the 
landlord  was  not' at  the  time  of  the  proceedings  lawfully 
entitled  to  possession,  he  will  be  liable  to  an  action  of 
trespass  at  the  suit  of  the  tenant,  notwithstanding  the  act 
tf  parliament. 

AVoodfall's  Z^iw(//vr(/  and  Tenant;  Coote's  LttncUord 
ami  Tfnant.) 

TKNANT  AT  WILL,  AND  FROM  YEAR  TO 
YEAR.  *  Teiwncy  at  will,'  says  Littleton,  s.  68,  *  is 
where  lands  or  tenements  are  let  by  one  man  to  another 
to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  at  the  will  of  the  lessor,  by 
force  of  which  lease  the  lessee  is  in  possession.  In  this 
ease  the  lessee  is  called  tenant  at  will  because  he  hath  no 
certain  or  sure  estate  ;  for  the  lessor  may  put  him  out  at 
what  time  it  pleaseth  him.* 

An  estate  at  will  may  arise  by  implication,  as  well  as  by 
express  woixls.  Tl\us,  where  a  tenant  for  years  continues 
in  possession  after  the  ex])iration  of  his  term,  and  pays  rent 
as  before,  the  payment  and  acceptance  of  rent  constitute 
a  tenancy  at  will.  So,  where  a  man  enters  under  an  a^ee- 
ment  for  a  lease  or  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate, 
he  mu.<it  be  considered  at  law  as  the  tenant  at  will  of  the 
])erson  who  has  the  legal  title.  (10  Yin.,  Ab.^  400 ;  1  B. 
and  (J.,  4*8;  3  Camp.,  8.) 

Where  a  murtgasror  continues  in  possession  of  his  land 
with  the  consent  of  the  mort^jree,  atter  default  in  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  at  the  time  stipulated  m 
the  mortgacre  deed,  he  is  tenant  at  will.  So  also,  where 
the  legal  estate  is  vested  in  a  trustee,  the  beneficial  owner, 
or  ceduique  truxt,  if  he  be  in  possession,  is  considered  at 
law  as  tenant  at  will  under  the  trustee.  (Cniise,  Digest, 
tit.  1),  c.  1,  }  4.) 

A  tenant  at  will  havintr  no  certain  estate,  has  nDthing 
\vhi:h  he  can  irrant  to  another,  and  a  person  entering 
under  a  iriant  from  a  tenant  at  will  is  subject  to  an  action 
of  trespass.    ''Co.  Litt.,  57  a.) 


A  tenant  at  will  hia  no  right  to  conniit  anj 
waste ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  liable  to 
sustain  houses,  &c.,  and  therefore  there   is  no 
asrainst  him  for  permissive  wa^te.      ,Co.  Litt., 
Kcp.,  13  b.) 

A  tenancy  at  will  may  be  determined  either  bj 
declaration  of  the  lessor  that  the  tenant  Utall 
longer,  which  must  be  made  on  the  land,  or  noti 
of  it  to  the  lessee  ((.*o.  Litt.,  55  b.\  or  by  ^^l^ 
ownersliip  exercised  by  the  landlord  incon*.i>tcnt 
continuance  of  the  estate,  such  as  cntirrinc  mi 
and  cuttin;^  down  trees  demisted,  inakini:  a  fei>ftiu 
lease  for  years  to  commence  immt'diatcly.  On  th 
the  tenant,  any  act  of  desertion,  an  H>>:gniur*r 
land  to  another,  or  the  commission  of  waste,  is  a  d< 
tion  of  his  estate.  A  lessor  determining  the  tenan 
the  rent  is  due  loses  the  rent ;  and  on  the  other  1 
lessee  who  determines  it  before  the  rent  is  due  i 
withstanding  pay  it  up  to  that  time.  If  eitli«rr  | 
the  tenancy,  if  it  be  of  a  house,  continues  till 
rent-day;  and  if  of  land,  until  the  summer  p: 
received  by  the  tenant  or  his  representatives.  • 
55  b,  57  a.) 

Where  a  tenancy  at  will  is  determined  by  tl 
the  tenant  is  entitled  to  emblement^:  but  not 
determined  by  the  tenant  himself.  ;Litt.,  }  VH 
116.) 

It  is  settled  that  a  landlord  cannot  brin?  an  i 
against  the  tenant  at  will  or  his  represetitati 
giving  aix  months*  notice  to  quit.     (Cniise,  tiu : 
15.) 

The  courts  are  always  inclined  to  conMnie  demi 
no  certain  term  is  mentioned,  not  as  estates  at  «' 
tenancies  from  year  to  year;  and  the  circumsta: 
annual  rent  being  reserved  has  been  considered 
to  warrant  this  constmction.  (2  BlacliNt.,  1171. 
a  remainder-man  receives  rent  from  a  tenant  und 
for  years  which  is  void  as  against  him,  before  el 
avoid  it,  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year  is  creati 
/?.,  478.)  Also  where  an  Kjrreeinent  for  a  lea« 
than  three  years  is  made  by  parol,  and  is  therefoi 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  there  is  a  tenauey  from  y« 
regrulated  by  the  terms  of  the  atrreeme'nt.  (S'T 
A  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  when  once  const 
binding  not  only  upon  the  reversioner,  but  Ydt 
(1  T.  R.y  378),  and  does  not  cease  upon  the 
the  tenant,  but  poes  to  his  executors  or  adn 
(3  T.R.,  13;  15  Yes.,  211.)  The  tenant  is  v 
six  months'  notice  to  quit,  ending  at  the  exp 
the  year,  and  thus  a  new  year  is  continually  add 
term  as  often  as  the  half  year's  previous  notice  : 
to  be  given  at  the  proper  time.  (3  B.  and  ('.,  ■ 
A  tenant  at  will  is  capable  of  taking  a  release 
heritance  after  he  has  entered,  but  his  estate  < 
the  foundation  of  a  remainder.  (Litt.,  iii.,  M 
Rep.,  75  a.) 

TENANT  AT  SUFFERANCE,  says  I-ord  t 
he  that  at  first  came  in  by  lawful  deinise,  and 
estate  endeth  continueth  in  possisaion,  and  « 
holdeth  over.'  Thus  a  tenant  pur  autre  vie,  c 
in  possession  after  the  death  of  ceAtuiifue  r;>. 
for  years  holding  after  the  expiration  of  hi>tei 
person  who,  having  been  tenant  at  will,  continui 
session  after  the  death  of  the  lessor,  are  all  tenan 
ferance. 

As  the  tenant  at  sufferance  holds  only  by  the 
the  owner,  there  is  no  privity  of  estate  between  i 
therefore  the  tenant  at  sufferance  is  not  capal>Ie 
a  release  of  the  inheritance.  (Litt.,  {  4C0.>  O.i 
ground  it  was  held  that  tenants  at  hutleranee 
bound  to  pay  any  rent :  but  by  the  4  Geo.  II..  e.  3 
enacted  tnat  *  where  any  tenant  hold;*  over  aftt 
made  and  notice  in  writing  iriven  for  dehveriiu:?! 
sion,  such  persons  so  holding  over  shall  pay  di 
yearly  value  of  the  lands  so  detained,  for  so  lonsr 
the  same  are  detained ;  to  be  recovered  by  aetior 
against  the  recovering  of  which  penalty  there  -On 
relief  in  equity.'  By  the  11  Geo.  II.,  e*  19.  }  K 
penalty  is  imposed  on  tenants  iri^inir  notice  to 
afterwards  holdinc:  over.  And  by  ihe  1  Gen.  IV 
various  provisions  are  made  for  e'nabliiij:  landl>'»i 
speedily  to  recover  possession  of  land^  and  tcaeS 
lawfully  held  over  by  tenants. 
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T-RIGHT  is  the  name  for  a  species  of  custom- 
peculiar  to  the  northern  parts  of  England,  in 
ier  services  against  Scotland  were  antiently 
before  the  political  union  of  the  countries, 
ht  ©states  were  holden  of  the  lord  of  the 
payment  of  certain  customary  rents  and  the 
tne  services  above  mentioned,  aie  descendible 
tor  to  heir  according  to  a  customary  mode  dif- 
)nie  respects  from  the  rule  of  descent  at  com- 
nd  were  not  devisable  by  will  either  directly  or 
of  a  will  and  surrender  to  the  use  of  the  same, 
y  are  now  made  devisable  by  1  Vic,  c.  26,  s.  3. 
these  estates  appear  to  have  many  incidents 
lot  properly  belong  to  villenage  tenure  or  copy- 
cing  holden  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  or  by  copy  of 
and  being  alienable  by  deed  and  admittance 
has  been  determined  that  they  are  not  freehold, 
ey  fall  under  the  same  general  rules  as  copy- 
5.  (Doe  d.  Reay  r.  Huntington,  4  East,  271. ) 
TIN  FEE-SIMPLE.  Atenancy  in  fee-simple 
test  estate  which  a  subject  can  have  in  land. 
Tlie  possession  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple  in- 
omplete  power  of  disposition  over  the  land: 
crant  made  in  fee-simple  the  grantor  has  parted 
lo/e  interest. 

Is  necessary  for  transferring  an  estate  in  fee- 
•  be  reduced  to  this  form  :  '  I  give  this  land  to 
ur  heire.'  (Litt.,  1.)  The  addition  of  the  word 
)solute]y  necessary  in  a  deed,  and  no  other  ex- 
11  serve ;  for  any  such  words  as  *  I  give  the  laud 
*  to  you  for  ever;'  or  *  to  you  in  fee-simple,* 
r  to  the  grantee  nothing  more  than  an  estate 
ut  words  of  limitation,  such  as  *  heirs,'  are  not 
»ry  to  pa.ss  a  fee-simple  by  devise.     (1  Vic., 

■) 

e  tenant  in  foo-s^iniple  dies  intestate,  the  estate 
» the  heii-s  general  of  the  purchaser  (in  the  sense 
lat  word  is  explained  in  3  8c4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  106\ 
ale  or  female,  lineal  or  collateral.  [Descent.] 
1  fee-simple  in  possession  are  sub^ject  to  the 
the  huhbaud  and  the  dower  of  the  wife.  [Cour- 

TKR.] 

fee-simple  in  the  hands  of  the  heir  were  subject 
I  law  to  the  debts  of  the  ancestor  due  to  the 

to  specialty  debts.  By  tihe  11  Geo.  IV.  and 
,  c.  47,  a  complete  remedy  was  given  for  all 
?cialty  debts,  both  against  the  heir  and  devisee  ; 
:  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  104,  estates  in  fee-simple 
liable  in  the  hands  of  the  heir  or  devisee  for 
the  simple  contract  debts  of  the  ancestor. 
1  fee-simple  are  forfeited  to  the  crown  for  high 
2o.  Lift.,  31)0  b.)  In  cases  of  petty  treason  and 
forfeiture  to  the  crown  is  only  for  a  yeai*  and 
ed  the  (uuins^  dies  ct  radium;  aihT  which 
state  escheats  (in  cjises  of  i)etty  treason  and 
the  lord.  By  tlie  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  145,  the  for- 
escheat  conse(|uent  upon  attainder  for  felony, 
ases  of  his:h  treason,  petty  treason,  and  murder, 
to  the  life-interest  of  the  offender.  It  would 
his  statute  leaves  the  offender  the  power  of  dis- 
he  estate  alter  his  decease.  Trust-estates  in 
may  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  are  not 
L-heat. 

e  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  may  be  given  upon 
)r  limitations,  which  are  capable  of  abridging  or 
.  The  estate  cannot  then  properly  be  called  a 
;  but  is,  according  to  the  circumstances,  a  con- 
alilied,  or  base  fee.  (Co.  Lift.,  1  b.) 
r  IN  TAIL.  Tlie  origin  and  general  nature 
tail  have  been  already  described.  [Estate  ; 
i;  Settlement.] 
e  of  the  tenant-in-tail  has  some  essential  cha- 

He  has  a  right  to  commit  waste  of  all  kinds 
imber,  pulling  down  houses,  opening  mi'ies,  and 
r  like  acts  ;  and  this  right  of  the  tenani-in-tail 
ly  manner  be  restrained.  (II  Rep.^  50 a ; 3  Mod., 
n.,  251.)  His  estate,  being  an  estate  of  inherit- 
ed a  tenant  by  sufferance :  he  is  one  who,  though 
y  entered,  continues  to  occupy  wTongfidly,  as 
vhen  it  is  an  estate  in  possession,  to  the  courtesy 
band  and  the  dower  of  the  wife.  [Courtesy  ; 
Die  tenant -in-tail  is  also  entitled  to  the  custody 
deeds,  wliich  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  order 
1^  No.  1512. 


to  be  deUvered  up  to  him.  (2  P.  W.,  471.)  The  1r.i?.r.t- 
in-tail  is  not  bound  to  pay  off  incumbrnnces  affecting  the 
fee  of  the  estate,  as  he  has  only  a  particular  interest,  and 
not  the  entire  property  in  the  land ;  and  it  seems  that  lie 
is  not  in  general  even  bound  to  keep  down  the  intercht  on 
such  incumbrances  ;  though  if  he  do  pay  off  such  incr.r.»- 
brances,  it  will  in  general  be  presumed  to  have  been  done 
in  exoneration  of  the  estate.  (Cruise,  Digest^  tit  2,  c.  1, 
8.  40;  and  tit.  15,  c.  4,  s.  74.) 

By  the  &\B.\wie  De  Do?? is  the  tenant-in-tail  was  restrained 
from  alienating  his  estate  in  any  manner  for  a  lonj.7T 
period  than  his  own  life,  that  is  tosay,  the  estate  of  tlju 
alienee,  though  not  ipso /ado  determined  by  the  death  of 
the  tenant  in  tail,  became  thereupon  defeasible  by  his 
issue  or  the  remainder-man  or  reversioner.  (2  Ld.  Ray- 
mond, 779.) 

If  the  tenant-in-tail  conveyed  his  estate  by  lease  and 
release,  covenant  to  stand  seised,  or  bargain  and  sale  and 
grant,  the  right  of  entry  of  the  issue  and  remaincVer-mcii 
was  not  affected  by  the  conveyance.  But  a  feoffhient  or 
fine  made  or  levied  by  the  tenant-in-tail  in  possession  1  y 
virtue  of  the  entail,  caused  what  was  called  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  estate  tail,  whereby  the  issue  and  the  per- 
sons in  remainder  and  reversion  lost  their  rights  of  entiy 
and  were  driven  to  their  action.  (Lift.,  595,  59(i,  597.) 
This  discontinuance  might  be  either  in  fee,  or  for  a  limited 
period,  accoi*ding  to  the  duration  of  the  estate  created  by 
the  conveyance  of  the  tenant-in-tail ;  but  while  it  lasted  it 
affected  not  only  the  estate  tail,  but  all  the  remainders  and 
reversions.  (Litt.,  G20,  G^.)  A  discontinuance  might 
also  be  produced  by  the  obligation  of  a  warranty  by  the 
tenant-in-tail  descending  on  the  person  entitled  under  the 
entail.  This  discontinuance  however  was  but  partial,  ex- 
tending only  to  the  heirs  general  of  the  person  who  made 
the  warranty.  (Co.  Litt.,  328,  329  a.)  A  fine  duly  levied 
with  proclamations  was  an  absolute  bar  to  the  issue, 
thor.gh  not  to  the  remainder-men,  creating  what  was 
called  a  base  fee ;  and  by  means  of  a  common  recovery 
duly  suffered,  the  tenant-m-tail  might  bar  his  issue  and  afl 
the  remainders  over,  and  make  an  absolute  conveyance 
of  the  estate.     [Recovery.] 

By  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.74,  fines,  recoveries,  and  war- 
ranties of  land  were  abolished,  and  by  the  Statute  of  Limi- 
tations (3&4Wm.  IV.,  c.  27)  it  was  enacted  *that  no 
discontinuance  or  warranty  which  may  happen  or  be  made 
aHer  that  day  (31st  of  December,  1833)  shall  defeat  any 
right  of  entiy  or  action  for  the  recovery  of  land.'  It  seems 
therefore  that  no  discontinuance,  properly  so  called,  can 
now  be  produced  by  any  mode  of  conveyance,  lor,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fonn  of  discontinuance,  th?  last-mentioned 
statute  takes  away  its  effect. 

The  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  74,  which  abolished  fines  and 
recoveries,  has  substituted  for  them  certain  moiles  of  as- 
surance whereby  the  tenant  in  tail  may  now  at  once  bar 
his  estate  tail  and  all  the  remainders  over.  [Fine  ;  Re- 
covery ;  Settlement.] 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  which  prevented  a 
tenant  in  tail  from  alienating  his  estate  for  more  than  his 
own  lifetime,  leases  by  tenants  in  tail  might  be  avoided 
after  their  death  by  the  issue  in  tail.  But  by  the  32  Ilcn. 
VIII. ,  c.  28,  tenants  in  tail  were  enabled  to  make  lea.ses 
for  three  lives  or  twenty-one  years,  which  should  bind  their 
issue,  though  not  tlie  persons  in  remiunder  or  the  rever- 
sioner. 

The  estate  of  the  tenant  in  tail  is  not  subject  to  any  of 
the  debts  or  incumbrances  of  his  ancestor,  except  debts 
due  to  the  crown,  by  the  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  39,  s.  75. 

Estates  tail  are  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws.  The  mode 
of  procedure  as  to  banknipt  tenants  in  tail  is  regulated  by 
the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  74,  the  55th  section  of  which  ex- 
pressly repeals  the  G  Geo.  IV.,  c.  16,  s.  65,  and  virtually 
repeals  the  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.,  c.  56,  s.  26.  The  powers  of 
the  commissioners  of  bankrupts  as  to  the  disposition  of 
such  estates  are  defined  (ss.  56-69). 

Estates  tail  are  subject  to  forfeiture  for  high  treason  by 
the  26  Hen.  VIIL,  c.  13.  By  attainder  fcr  high  treason, 
the  estate  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  of  his  issue,  and  of  all  s;u"h 
of  his  collateral  heirs  as  would  have  been  entitled  to  take 
under  the  estate  tail,  are  forfeited,  but  not  the  estates  in 
remainder  or  the  reversion. 

The  26  Hen.  VIII.  extends  only  to  cases  of  high  treason, 
and  therefore  as  to  felonies  the  statute  De  Doms  is  still  m 
force,  and  the  forfeiture  by  attainder  for  felony  extends 
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only  to  the  life  iutoreat  of  the  tenant  in  tail.    (Co.  Litt., 
302  b."^ 

TENANT  FOR  LIFK.  Tenancy  for  life  of  land*  or 
tenements  is  the  mwisossion  of  a  freeliold  estate  or  interest, 
the  duration  of  which  in  confined  to  the  life  or  lives  of  the 
tenant  or  some  other  person  or  persons. 

The  estate  of  the  tenant  for  life  is  either  (1>  aiieh  as  is 
created  hv  deed  or  some  other  legal  assurance,  or  (2)  such 
as  arises  by  opi-ration  of  law. 

(I>  An  estate  for  life  maybe  created  by  lease  with  liver\' 
of  si'isin,  or  by  any  otlicr  conveyance  at  common  law  which 
miirht  be  employed  in  convevinjr  the  fee,  or  by  a  declara- 
tion of  a  use,  or  by  will.  The  estate  so  limiti'd  may  be 
eitiicr  to  a  person  Tor  his  own  life,  or  it  may  be  pivcn  to 
oni-  for  the  life  of  another,  or  for  any  number  ot  lives  men- 
tioned in  the  irnuit.  In  the  Isi^t  case,  the  estate  is  in  effect 
one  for  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  the  persons  so  named. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  eMate  may  be  irranted  for  the  joint 
lives  of  A  and  K,  in  which  case 'it  is  in  fact  an  estate  for 
the  life  of  the  person  who  dies  first. 

When  lands  or  tenements  are  eonveycd  by  deed,  with- 
out any  ex!)n'srt  limitation  of  tlie  (piantity  of  estate  to  be 
taken  ny  tne  prantee,  he  takes  an  estate  for  life  only. 
This  however  is  the  case  only  when  the  prantor  misffit 
lawfully  create  such  an  estate  ;'  for  if  he  be  tenant  in  tail, 
the  conveyance,  unless  it  be  a  lease  within  the  jirovisionR 
of  the  stat.  32  lien.  VIII.,  c.  2H,.  will  pass  only  an  estate 
for  the  life  of  the  irr.intor.  Co.  Litt.,  42  a.)  Before  the 
1  Vic.,  c.  26.  a  devise  without  wonlsof  limitation  conferred 
on  the  devisee  a  life  e>t ate  only ;  but  now  by  sec.  2«  of 
that  act,  a  devise,  thouijh  without  any  words  of  limita- 
tion, pjLsses  the  fee  simple,  or  the  whole  of  such  other 
estate  as  the  tcMator  had  power  to  dispose  of,  unless  a  con- 
tra r\'  intimation  appear  by  the  will. 

Formerly,  when  lands 'were  tjiven  to  A  for  the  life  of 
U  withoiit  any  wonls  of  limitation,  if  A,  or  the  person  to 
whom  he  had  assisjued  his  estate,  happened  to  die  in  the 
lifetime  of  B,  the  estate  was  considered  as  a  kind  of 
hrrvditiis  jnrrnjf,  belonerins:  to  whoever  iirst  took  posses- 
sion ;  and  the  person  who  did  so  was  called  tlie  tjeneral 
occupant  (Co.  litt.,  410).     [Occupancy.] 

A  trift  to  two  persons  for  their  lives  is  an  ei?tate  in  joint 
tenancy,  and  for  the  life  of  the  5ur>ivor,  if  the  parties  con- 
tinue joint  tenants ;  but  if  the  jointure  be  severed,  each 
ha.s  then  an  estate  in  the  moiety  for  his  own  life  only. 
(2  Blackst.,  Cow.,  1K7.) 

A  condition  may  be  annexed  to  an  estate  for  life,  as 
well  as  to  an  estate  in  fee  simple :  but  the  condition,  it 
appears,  must  not  be  one  prohibit  ini;  alienation  on  pain 
of  forfeiture,  such  a  condition  beinjj  considered  inconsis- 
tent with  the  nature  of  the  estate.     1 18  Ves.,  4;i;J.  ■ 

(2)  The  estates  f»tr  hfe  arisiiiir  by  operation  of  law  are, 
the  estate  tail  after  jiossibility  of  issue  extinct,  and  the  es- 
tate l)y  courtesy  ancl  the  estate  in  dower. 

The  estate  tail  alter  possibility  of  issue  extinct  arises 
when,  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  persons  from  whom  the 
inheritable  issue  is  to  pmceed,  it  has  become  itnpossible 
that  any  person  .•should  exist  upon  whom  the  estate  tail  can 
descend.  Thus,  if  lands  be  c:iven  to  A  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body  by  B,  his  wife,  or  to  A  and  B  and  the  heiw  of  their 
bodies,  and  B  die  without  leavint;  any  issue  of  their  two 
bodies  livinir.  A,  from  beinc:  tenant  in  tail  special,  becomes 
tenant  in  tail  after  possibihty  of  is«ue  extinct ;  which  is 
in  etfect  nothinir  more  than  a  tenancy  for  life,  with  cer- 
tain peculiar  privileires  remainincr  to  the  tenant  out  of  Ins 
former  inheritance,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  riirht  of 
eoramittiujr  waste.  (Co.  Litt.,  27,  6;  Cniise,  Digfixt^ 
tit.  4.> 

As  to  the  nature  and  incidents  of  tenancy  bv  the  cour- 
tesy and  tenancy  in  dower,  see  Coi-rtkny  and  Iiowrr. 

Tenants  for  life  are  entitled  to  estovers:  that  is  to  say, 
to  an  allowance  of  necessary  wood  lor  the  repair  of  houses 
and  fences  on  the  land  :  f)ut  no  tenant  for  life,  except 
tenant  in  tail  alter  possibihty  of  issue  extinct,  can  cut 
down  more  timber  than  is  necessary  for  such  purposes,  or 
build  new  houses,  or  open  mines,  without  beiufif  iruilty  of 
waste,  unless  his  estate  be,  as  it  may  be,  made  expressly 
without  impeachment  of  waste.     [Wastk."| 

When  a  tenant  for  life  dies  before  harvest-time,  his  ex- 
ecutors will  be  entitled  to  the  crops  then  ijn)whi?  on  the 
lands,  as  a  return  for  the  labour  and  expeuse  of  eultiva- 
tiiin.  and  these  are  called  in  law  Kmblenients.  ;Co.  Litt., 
5"i  h.) 


A  tenant  for  life  is  not  bound  to  pay  ofT  llie  \  rirr  :;^a. 
of  incumbrances  affecting  the  inheritance,  but  he  h  ho-ir^ 
to  keep  down  the  interest  of  all  such  incv.mbrancrf. 
(1  Bro.  /?.,  20^,  1  Ves.  jun.,  233;  2  Bro.  /?.,  V^.) 

In  real  actions  all  tenants  for  life,  except  tenantj  m  tul 
after  possibihty  of  issue  extinct,  may  pray  in  aid.  ^^r  ralj 
for  the  assistance  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  inhf-n'anrt 
to  defend  his  title,  because  the  tenant  for  life  is  not  eene* 
rally  supposed  to  have  in  his  possession  the  evidtnct-*  of 
the  title  to  the  inheritance.  (Cmise,  7>#>f..  t.  3,  c.  I,  •.38.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  considered  that  the  tetmat 
for  life  had  no  ritrht  to  the  custwly  of  the  title  denk.  Nit 
the  contrary  appears  now  to  be  established.  '2  i'.W.,477; 
I.  Ves.,  jun..  72;   1  Seh.  and  Let'.,  2U9.) 

The  tenant  for  life  may  convey  or  demise  hii  tene- 
ment by  the  same  means  as  a  tenant  in  fee,  provided  he 
does  not  attempt  to  convey  any  estate  jE^reater  than  ha 
own. 

If  he  convey  by  irrant,  lease  for  yeaxs.  banrain  and  ale. 
or  lease  and  release*,  he  can  pass  no  intere^st  greater  thn 
that  which  he  hiinself  possesses,  the  conveyance  for  thf 
excess  is  merely  void,  and  no  forfeiture  is  incurred.  Bat 
a  conveyance  by  feoffment,  or  by  any  assurance  equivalot 
to  a  fine  or  recovery,  if  puri^ortin^  to  exceed  the  boundi 
of  the  life  estate,  displaces  the  e!»tate:4  in  remainder  lad 
creates  a  wron&rful  fee  simple.  The  person  entitled  to  the 
next  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion  becomes  then  imiiie* 
diately  entitled  to  enter,  thereby  reatorins:  all  the  csUtai 
which  had  been  displaced  by  the  tortious  conveyanee.  ei- 
cept  that  of  the  tenant  for  fife,  which  becomes  absohitcly 
forfeited.     (Litt.,  001),  OKI,  415.  410. 

As  to  the  merccer  and  surrender  of  estate^  for  life,  kc 
MkuoKR  and  Si'krendkr. 

The  name  tenant  for  life  is  also  applied  to  the  person  to 
whom,  in  settlements  or  wills  of  personal  property,  iteivci 
an  interest  for  life  only  in  the  fund  which  is  the  ftubjectof 
the  settlement  or  will.     [Settlkmknt;  Wim..] 

TENANT  FOR  YEARS.     [Estate  ;  Lease  ;  Ti 
Years  ;  Tenant  and  Landlord.] 

TENANTS  or  TENANCY  IN  COMMON.     [C< 
Tenancy  in.I 

TENASSERIM,  or  TENASSERIM  PROVINCES. » • 
term  which  has  lately  come  into  creneral  use  to  de^ 
thosi'  countries  on  the  west  coa.st  of  the  peninsula  ni      h 
the  Gantres  which  lie  on  the  east  side  of^tho  Gulf  of 
taban,  and  were  acquired  bv  the  British  by  the  peter 
Yandabo  (1H26)  from  the  Airmans.      At   that  time 
l>oundaries  of  this  countr}'  were  very  imperfectly 
except  that  they  were  washed  on  the  west  by  the  \ 
Heneal.     Even  durinsr  times  of  peace  predato'ry  incun 
had  been  made  both  by  the  Kirmans  and  .Sianiese.  « 
had  the  effect  of  convertinij  larire  tracts  contisnious  ti 
boundary'-line  into  complete  desert.s,  and  thus  it  happt 
that  the  limits  of  the  Hirmese  and  Siamese  countries  i 
unknown  to  the  two  states,  which  here  came  into  eo 
1  with  one  another,  and  even  up  to  the  present  1 
'  British  are  ver}-  imperfectly  accpiainted  ^  ith  the  emi 
this  possesion.  A  nver,  Paiccham,  constituted. acco 
olii  reci)rds,  the  southem  boundary-line  of  Birma 
parts,  and  the  first  maps  which  were  published  ^iri 
I  peace  of  Yandabo  laid  the  boundar}'do%vn  near  1 1*  V 
;  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  mouth  of  tMinin 
is  south  of  10°  N.  lat.  and  of  Cape  Vietoria.     Diirinrlhi 
occupation  of  the  countrj'bytheBirmansi,  it  had  beea 


sidered  that  all  the  country  drained  by  the  rivers  which fiiff 
into  the  Bay  of  Beniral  belonired  to  'their  dominiom.Mt 
that  those  whose  drainasre  went  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam  formrf 
a  portion  of  the  Siamese  empire.  When  the  Britifdl  took 
possewiion  of  Tenasserim,  this  watershed  was  thonirht  to  hi 
fn)in  :I0  to  50  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Ben^l,  but  it  ha 
been  a.seertaint>d  that  in  some  parts  it  is  at  a  much  emtff 
distance,  and  that  between  16'*  and  17*40'N.  lat.  it  bifl^ 
bably  100  miles  from  the  sea.  On  the  mapannenil* 
Sno(lc:ra.ss*s  Birmese  War,  the  northern  boundary  h  W 
down  between  IB"*  and  lO"*  N.  lat.,  but  it  is  now  known  tW 
it  is  formed  by  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Thou n^Tia.  I 
tributary  of  tlie  Saluen,  and  that  it  does  not  extend  br 
17*  44/  N.  lat.  Thus  we  know  that  Tenanerira  ei 
from  10*  to  17'  40^  N.  lat.,  and  it  is  suppoeed  that  the  f^- 
l)oundary,  at  least  in  some  parts,  approaches  99^  ^ 
lonsc.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  an 
^  !ed«re  of  the  country  it  is  iniposiqhle  to  determine 
i  area  of  Tenasserim,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  I 
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of  Dr.  Heifer,  who  assigns  to  it  an  extent  of 
uare  miles,  is  not  too  great. 
erSaluen  or  Sal  ween  from  its  confluence  with  the 
fin  to  its  mouth  divides  Tenasserira  from  Birma, 
lounj^  Yin  divides  Tenasserim  from  the  Shan  States 
Zimmay,  Laboung,  and  Yaihang.  A  range  of 
s  running  from  north  to  south  through  the  whole 
ilay  peninsula  constitutes  the  boundary  between 
I  Tenasserim  as  far  south  as  the  source  of  the 
;ham,  and  from  that  point  the  course  of  the  last- 
1  river  forms  the  boundary  to  its  mouth.  In 
of  Bengal  and  opposite  to  Tenasserim  are  the 
Islands.  « 

nd  Islands. — The  coast  of  Tenasserim  from  the 
the  Sal  ween  river  on  the  north  (16°  aC  N.  lat.) 
the  Pakcham  (10°  N.  lat.),  extends  in  a  straight 
450  miles,  and  as  its  bends  fire  not  large,  nor  its 
ie  or  deep,  its  lengtli  probably  does  not  exceed 
»  measured    from  point  to  point.      A  marked 
exists  between  this  coast  and  that  of  the  oppo- 
>f  Coromandel.  The  coast  of  Coromandcl  extends 
luous  line  without  a  single  break,  and  does  not 
lace  of  refuge  even  for  a  small  vessel ;   that  of 
a  is  frequently  internipted  by  short  projecting 
which  several  small  harbours  are  formed,  and  a 
le  of  receiving  large  vessels.   The  rivers  of  Coro- 
3  not  admit  vessels  of  any  size,  on  account  of 
t  their  mouth,  but  in  those  of  Tenasserim  a  con- 
depth  of  water  covers  the  muddy  bars  which 
their  embouchures.    No  soundings  are  found 
coast  of  Coromandel  at  a  distance  of  seven  or 
5S,  whilst  along  that  of  Tenasserim  there   are 
to  the  distance  of  60  or  even  80  miles,  and 
some  places  considerable  irregularities  occur, 
:es  may  be  generally  said  to  be  tolerably  regu- 
.epth    decreasing   gradually  to  ten    and  even 
>ais  as  we  approach  the  land.    The  coast  from 
luni  or  Kiayfcami,  situated  on  the  west  of  and 
he  town  oi  Amherst,  as  far  south  as  Tavoy,  is 
kte  elevation.    Between  Tavoy  and  Mergui  it  is 
km,  and  in  this  part  it  is  lined  by  a  rocky  reef, 
i  great  number  of  small  islands  rise  to  a  moderate 
ftoove  the  sea-level.    These  islands  are  known 
lective  oame  of  Long  Island,  and  the  reef  on 
r  rest,  having  little  water  on  it,  renders  the  ap- 
this  part  of  the  coast  dangerous,  and  in  many 
>racticable  even  for  small  vessels.     South  of 
e   coast-line  is  broken  by  several  deep  inlets, 
n  laige  promontories,  and  enclose  some  con- 
dands.    The  intricacies  on  this  part  of  the  coast 
lerous,  that  even  at  present  it  has  not  been  com- 
veyed,  and  is  laid  down  rather  by  guess,  though 
icn  has  been  done  to  clear  up  its  position  by 
d.    This  indented  coast  extends  from  12°  30^  to 
]at«    South  of  the  last-mentioned  parallel  in- 
likewise  occur,  but  though  numerous,  they  do 
ate  to  a  great  distance  inland.    In  these  parts 
f  close  to  the  sea  is  more  elevated  than  at  any 
er  north,  and  probably  may  contain  many  har- 

vessels. 
lu  mds  occur  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
Wiiuout  the  Ganges,  between  14°  40'  and  8°  N. 
1  of  12**  they  extend  to  the  distance  of  70  or 
rom  the  shore,  but  south  of  12°  N.  lat.  they 
pace  of  only  30  miles  in  width.  These  islands 
Bended  under  the  collective  name  of  the  Mergui 
^0.  All  the  sea  between  them  and  the  coast 
*im  has  soundings,  though  near  the  islands  they 
too  deep  for  anchorage.  These  islands  also 
well  of  tne  sea  during  the  south-west  monsoon, 
lingly  the  channels  which  divide  them  from 
fier  great  advantages  to  vessels  coasting  along 
which  however  have  hitherto  been  little  used, 
e  Mergui  Archipelago  has  only  been  surveyed 
N  years.  The  islands  themselves  are  rather  high, 
f  tnem  are  visible  at  the  distance  of  30  to  40  miles, 
icluding  the  islands  which  occur  between  12^  30^ 
'N.  lat.,  near  the  shores,  and  which  are  divided 
and  narrow  channels  from  the  continent  that 
ered  as  parts  of  the  mainland,  the  Mergui 
cumprehends  seven  larger  and  many  smaller 
ue  larger  islanda  from  north  to  south  are  Tavoy 


roing  Island,  Sullivan's  or  Lampee Island,  and  St.  Matthew's 
Island.    These  seven  islands  are  more  than  20  miles  long, 
but  vary  in  width    from   three  to  eight  or    nine  miles. 
They  are  covered  with  timber-trees  and  well  provided  with 
water,  but  all  of  them  have  a  very  ruggea  and  uneven 
surface,  and  do  not  appear  to  possess  great  fertility.     No 
part  of  them  seems  to  hi  cultivated,  and  they  are  only 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  fishermen,  the  Seelongs.     Two  o*l 
these  islands  require  notice,  on  account  of  their  excelient 
harbours.     The  northern  of  these  harboui-s  is  called  Kiiitjh 
Island  Bay,  being  formed  by  the  island  of  this  name  and 
Plantain  Island,  which  lies  east  of  it.     This  harbour   is 
opposite  to  that  of  the  town  of  Mergui  on  the  mainland. 
It  can  only  be  entered  from  the  north  by  large  vessels,  aa 
the  southern  portion  of  the  channel,  which  divides  Plan* 
tain  Island  fiom  King's  Island  has  so  litfle  depth  as  to  be 
only  passable  for  country  boats.     The  haibour  is  spacious 
ancf  safe,  but  the  entrance  has  some  difficulties,  as  a  shoal 
extends  over  a  part  of  it,  which  has  19  feet  of  water  on  the 
shoalest  part  at  high-water,  and  only  nine  feet  at  low- 
water.    Ihe  second  harbour  is  called  Elephant  Hdrbour, 
and  occurs  at  the  northern  part  of  the  Island  of  St.  Mat 
thew :  it  is  described  as  very  spacious,  and  capable  of  con 
taining  the  largest  navy  in  the  world.    The  soundings 
vary  from  17  to  12,  11,  and  10  fathoms  nearly  close  to  the 
shore  in  some  places,  and  the  bottom  is  soil.     It  is  pro- 
tected from  the  sea  by  several  small  islands  at  the  entrance, 
and  on  the  other  sides  it  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  by  the 
high  hills  which  surround  it,  so  as  to  be  completely  land- 
locked.   This  harbour  was  discovered  in  1825,  by  Lieut. 
Low.    The  island  of  St.  Matthew  is  the  most  elevated  of 
the  group;  the  highest  part,  situated  in  the  middle,  is 
neariy  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Mountains. — It  is  supposed  that  a  continuous  range  of 
mountains  forms  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  flowing 
on  one  side  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  on  the  other  into 
that  of  Bengal,  and  that  this  range  is  the  boundair-line  be- 
tween Siam  and  Tenasserim.  It  is  also  supposeci  that  the 
elevation  of  this  range  varies  between  30(X)  and  60(X)  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  that  the  most  northern  part,  which 
is  known  among  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Thown-gee 
Mountains,  is  the  most  elevated  portion.  It  is  stated  that 
in  this  part  it  makes  a  great  bend  towards  the  east,  form- 
ing nearly  a  segment  of  a  circle.  But  we  have  no  account 
of  this  part  of  5ie  range :  it  has  only  been  traversed  at  the 
Three  Pagodas,  which  stand  near  the  sources  of  the  upper 
branches  of  the  river  Atta-yen  (Attaran) ;  and  in  reading 
the  account  which  Dr.  Richardson  gives  of  his  travels,  one 
would  suppose  that  at  this  place  the  summit  of  the  range 
can  hardly  be  less  than  15(X)  feet  above  the  sea-level :  yet 
he  does  not  say  that  he  traversed  it  by  a  mountain-pass. 
The  southern  part  of  the  range,  when  seen  from  the  Gulf 
of  Siam,  presents  only  a  succession  of  peaked  mountains,  of 
which  some  appear  to  rise  to  the  elevation  of  3000  feet. 
The  Siamese  give  to  these  mountains  with  some  propriety 
the  name  of  Sam-roi-yot,  which  means  in  their  language 
*  the  300  peaks.'  Two  roads  are  said  to  have  formerly  been 
used  in  crossing  this  part  of  the  chain ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  chain  terminates,  or  raUier  has  a  great  depression, 
at  the  sources  and  upper  course  of  the  river  Pakcham. 
This  river  runs  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  large  boats  to  Karaa  or  Pakcham,  about  40  miles 
from  its  source.  To  the  east  of  this  place  runs  another 
river  in  an  opposite  direction,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  and  is  called  the  river  of  Choomphon,  from  tlie 
place  where  it  reaches  the  sea,  or  Telimfoung,  as  Dr. 
heifer  heard  it  named  by  the  natives.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  navigable  parts  of  these  two  rivers,  occupying  a 
space  of  about  six  hours'  march,  or  30  miles,  is  a  level 
tract.  It  is  even  stated  that  at  hig;h  tides  the  rivers  rise  so 
as  to  inundate  this  tract,  and  to  mingle  their  waters ;  but 
Dr.  Heifer,  who  visited  the  place,  does  not  mention  this 
circumstance,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  stated  on  very 
slender  authority.  As  far  as  it  is  .known,  this  chain  is 
chiefly  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss.  These  moun- 
tains are  scarcely  ever  very  precipitous,  and  are  generally 
rounded  near  the  tops,  which  rise  m  gentle  decUvities.  The 
surface  of  the  rocks  is  generally  decomposed  and  covered 
witii  vegetation ;  a  bare  rock  is  rarely  seen.  Only  a  few 
spots  are  occasionally  cultivated  by  tne  Kareans,  who  are 
in  exclusive  possession  of  these  wildernesses. 


Surface,  Soil,  and  Rivers.— The  general  character   of 
ig*!  Island,  Ross  Island,  Domel  Island,  Kisse'-  [  the  countiy  is  hilly,  and  in  some  places  even  mountainoun* 
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but  tlu'ic  iiic  aV-o  plains  ol*  considfrable  extent  and  some  ' 
vi  h'  \;i1:l'\>.    Tlu*  iK'i^ii'i.'  ol"  iVilility  wbii-h  Iho  boil  i>Of.- 
v..-:,.^  ia:.l!ot    1)1'  (li'U-rniiiK'd  with  any  i-t;rt;iinty,  aj»  only 
:i  \i:\  Mn.iU  poititm  of  it  is  under  eiilti\ati(m ;  but  wc  aie  , 
iii!i:ii:l  to  adnpt  iIk*  statement  ol'Dr.  IIvlfiT,  aceordinuf  to 
\\hlili  thi'M'  i>io\iiicea  are  murh  siiju'viur  in  I'ertility  to  the 
y....,i\  IViiiuMila,  l>y  far  the  jrreater  pail  of  them  beinij 
i!  alls  r.  pile,  or  ciipable  of  beinir  made  pmduetive.     He 
i: links  lli.it   the  unprodnetive,  sterile,  or  unavailable  land.>i  . 
jiie  i;'  *.  (h;ui  onc-fumth  of  the  whole  ;  and  he  aseribes  the 
l.i!i'ity  i.ot  only  to  the  tiatural  conMituent.-.  of  the  soil,  ])ut  | 
]  .i.t!\  aK.)  lothe  {{ lantity  of  hunnis  or  decayed  vegetable  , 
1  .alter  wliieli  has  aeei.nnilatrd  thioui^h  eenturies,  ;ls  the 
vihole  eo-.iiitry  is  an  unintenupiod  forest,  the  greater  part  ; 
t  f  whieh  has  never  bcv'ii  felled.  i 

The  S'H'lhf'ni  p'lrl.on  of  Tenasserim  we  shall  call  the 
IJeffion  <»f  the  Alla-yen  (Attaiau.,  a?»  thi.-*  river  diainb  the 
I  :oat  feilile  j-.orlion  of  it,  and  i1.-»  valley  niu>t  soon  beeonie 
tlie  eentre  of  a  con^ideiable  poj)ula!iuu.  This  rei^ion  eoni- 
j  .ejiend.'*  the  whole  of  tlie  eountry  as  far  M)uth  :w  bVX. 
i.l.,  or  the  di-^triets  of  Andiei-st  and  Yee.  The  most 
n.jrthern  di.Miicts  are  moiintainous.  Alon:^  the  bouthern 
I  -.nks  of  tlie 'lliouniX-yin,  whieh  forms  the  northern  bound- 
:•  y  of  Teiia>.se;ini,  niiis  a  mountain-ehain,  which,  as  far  as 
i;  is  known,  eonMitutes  a  continuous  rid^e.  It  is  called  Ho- 
'iliowuir,  and  lises  to  nu)re  than  20U0  feet  al)ove  the  sea- 
l-vel.  Il  ii  conlpo^^od  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and  clay- 
^late,  and  its  dech\ities  are  very  steep.  In  some  parts  it  is 
<ivei:;ii)W'n  with  liHxstsof  band)oo.  It  is  not  known  how  this 
chain  is  connect vd  with  the  Thown-i;ee  Mountains,  and 
the  upper  course  of  the  Thoung-yin  river  is  etpially  un- 
known. 

The  country  honth  of  the  Bo-Thouni:,  atljacent  to  the 
river  Sal  ween,  and  to  the  distance  of  iX)  miles  from  it,  for 
the  more  inland  parts  are  not  known,  is  a  plain,  whieh 
1 10 w  ever  cunlains  mnnerous  ma-^ses  of  rocks,  com])osed 
chiefly  of  lime.'^tone  and  sandstone.  These  masses  are  iso- 
lated, but  they  are  di<<pOM*d  in  lines  running  north-north- 
wi»sl  and  south-><iuth-ea»t.  Some  of  them  rise  to  the 
heij^ht  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level ,  but  in  proceeding 
southward  tl.ey  sink  lower,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Atta- 
yew  they  rarely  exceed  UOO  feet.  Tlieir  structure,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  limestone  rocks,  is  remarkable,  a^  the 
sides  geiiemliy  are  almost  perpendicular,  and  consequently 
l»are,  except  in  a  few  places,  which  arc  not  so  steep, 
and  where  some  stunted  trees  or  shnib:}  ^row.  No  level 
ground  ocem-son  their  top,  where  they  are  also  quite  bare. 
On  their  sides  there  are  numeious  chasms  and  caverns.  In 
the  southern  districts  the  number  of  these  isolated  masses 
<lecreasi's.  llie  tracts  of  land  surrounding  their  bases  are 
distinguished  by  fertility,  the  soil  conMsting  of  fine  black 
loam.  Ttie  remainder  of  the  plain  is  much  less  fertile,  the 
toil  beini:  composed  of  an  arenaceous  clay  mixed  with  a 
Hin.dl  portion  of  saline  and  vegetable  matter.  Tlie  forests 
which  cover  the  plain  contain  only  trees  of  moderate  size, 
and  tJiere  is  no  undenvood. 

Witiiin  the  country  just  described  there  b  an  extensive 
alluvial  tract,  which  occui-s  where  the  three  rivers  Sabveeii, 
CJye:-::.  and  Atta-yen  join.    Tlie  princii)al  of  these  rivers 
i'  the  SiUw'een  or  Saluen,  i^enerally  called  by  the  natives 
'>'han-Lwen«r :  it  oiiginates  in  the  south-western  pail  of 
I'ruper  (Miina,  in  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  or  liirther  to 
llic  north  :  for  its  upper  ccmrse  is  not  known:  in  China  it 
is  called  Noo-kiang  and  Loo-kiang.     Runnint;  in  a  gene- 
rally southern  rou!>e,  it  is  sui){)osed  to  form  the  boundary 
l:etw*een   the   Shan   States  'Laos.,  which   are   subject  to 
Siam,  and  the  Hiiinan  empire,     lliis  part  of  its  course  is 
i.ot  known.     At  the  mouth  of  the  Tlioung-yin  it  begins  to 
.'■ej-aiate  Tenas-ciim  fiom  Biiina.  and  this  is  the  only  pail 
I  f  its  cour.-e  w  hie  1 1  has  been  invest  iir«ited.    Though  at  this 
point  the  river  is  ():i!y  about  1(K)  miles  fium  its  mouth,  and 
jias  a  gieat  NuLune  uf  water,  it  is  not  navigable.     The  ' 
iiniestone  and  ;-aiulsti.ne  rock**,  which  are  \er}'  frequent  in  . 
these  parts,  cti»s.i  the  bed  of  the)i\er,  and  form  se\eial 
!ii!_'e>,  o\er  whieh  the  current  ni.shes  with  cieat  iinpetu-  . 
n-'  y.  XiarTowni:-bio-myo^ahoutl7''il*i'N.hit.  the  ra])ids  * 
ii:c  siiat.on;;  as  to  prevent  ever}  kiinl  uf  na\iL:atioii  except  ' 
pci!:a]).'^dMing  ti;e  noith-cast  niousoun.     There  are  .seveial  . 
I  '.li-i    lapid.*,  thouirh    less   damrerons,  farther   down,  and 
Ili«  \  ct-a-e  onlv  at  Colon  island  .near  17^  .N.  hit.  ,  where 
l!..  .i.er  divides  into  two  channels.    The  eastern  channel  [ 
n!i>.:e  is  naxii^alile.     The   island  is  rocky,  and  about  10, 
U'«ie.i  long,  but  only  about  two  utiles  wide  in  tlie  widest 
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part.  Even  below  this  island  the  bai!is  of  t!  : 
jrenerally  bordered  by  limestone  locks:  aiil  »J 
tion  is  \ery  damrerous.  owinir  to  the  fuicr  • 
and  ttie  numerous  eddies  produced  by  thr  i;:i  •^\. 
the  Led  of  the  liver,  which  in  tiiese  phii-i-->  is  v 
deep.  A  boat  once  drawn  within  the  \(y:ti-\  u: 
])OOi  is  inevitablv  lost  ;  both  t)uat  am!  eri  a  :i! 
down,  and  never  known  to  niake  their  apj  la.Lw 

The  Atta-yen  or  Attaran  is  known  uj>  to  t!..  \ 
its  source,  its  prinei])al  branch  orii^inatis  to  tj.i 
the  Three  Pagodas  in  the  Thown-jree  la  ge.  and 
Zimee.  It  flows  north  or  north  by  west,  a-.d  ii 
deep  liver,  for  even  al  a  .short  di-Jtance  from  it-i  -. 
three  feet  deep,  and  this  dcptli  increaM*s  a-*  il 
farther  down,  wheie  it  is  joined  b\  nnnieious  <.n 
from  the  Thown-j:ee  range.  Thecnnent  is  uim 
and  hence  it  is  u-M-d  for  floating'  down  teak  timl 
tide  advances  to  Nat  Kyeann;;,  about  70  milrs 
mouth  of  the  Atla-yen.  Al-o\e  Atta-\en,  v.hiil 
than  130  miles  from  the  mouth  of  ihc'ii\rr,  tt.i* 
joined  by  the  Way-nio,  which  comes  fiom  tlit-  *o 
atler  the  confluence  of  the  t'.\o  liiaiuh.*^.  thi 
called  Atta-yen.  This  river  has  a  verv'  wmdir. 
and  the  current  is  liardly  peiveptible.  'As  tlh-  ti 
heie  liscs  to  19  or  IX)  feet,  ad\ances  more  ti.an 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Zimee  with  the  W 
is  very  prob;.ble  that  the  whole  liill  of  the  At*u-y 
amounts  to  TtO  nnle.s,  if  all  its  bends  are  taken  i:iU 
does  not  exceed  \'2  feet.  The  livcr  is  \o;y  drtj 
lower  jfart  no  bottom  is  found  with  0  fatln.m-, 
Atta-yen  there  is  never  les->  than  3  fa?l;on:s  of  W3 

The  Gyenir  ^r  Gain  comes  fiom  the  cast,  but 
course  is  impeifeetly  known.     It  is  a  broad  ri 
lower  couise,  but  is  shallow  and  full  of  sand-Lai 

Tliese  tluee  livei-s  unite  nearlv  at  the  same  j»!: 
30  miles  fiom  the  open  sea,  ancl  by  their  connui 
a  bioail  sheet  of  water,  which  is  about  IT)  miles 
nortJiHast  to  j-outh-west,  and  f:oin  flv«-  to  six  a 
and  inter.-i)ci>ed  with  numeioiis  wo-. lid  islan 
expanse  of  watei-s  i.-*  sepaiateil  from  thr-  si  a  L 
island  called  Phulloo-u:eun,  (;r,  aceoi-dni;;  to 
Balu.  This  island  is  iiboiit  '2fJ  miles  Ion::,  ai.d 
Rige  width.  A  chain  of  low  sandstone  hills  nin 
its  length,  never  exceeding  "JOO  fert  in  lui^rht.  1 
of  the  island  are  covered  with  low  mangmve  ju 
it  forms  only  a  narrow  belt,  which  is  traviiMrd  1 
creeks  that  penetrate  seveial  inilis  into  tiie  is 
on  which  behind  the  mani^rtAe  j  .:j::le  there  a 
which  extend  to  the  hill-s  and  are  cu\iivd  with  i 
The  water  which  is  ci>llected  al»o\r  tiiis  i-^Iand 
way  to  the  sia  by  two  channels,  cf  v. Inch  the 
nins  due  south  and  is  about  20  miles  Ins^g,  and 
Martaban  river.  The  iia\igation  of  this  liver  i 
as  the  depth  of  the  channel  is  not  more  than  tw 
fathoms  at  several  places,  and  there  an-  many  s:i 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  channel  north  of'thi 
Phulloo-gewn  is  \isitcd  by  larire  \e?.sel.-. 

The  country  which  surrounds  the  expanse  uf  * 
which  the  three  rivers  disembogue  is  iiittispc 
limestone  hills,  but  the  intervening  phiins  are  co^ 
a  tliick  layer  of  alluvial  soil.  The  banks  of  thi 
of  the  ri\erH  are  covered  with  mam^roves.  and  i::i: 
agiicultural  ])urpose,  but  at  a  short  distance 
water's  edi^e  the  alluvial  plains  are  distitiiti-  uf 
shrub.s,  and  exhibit  a  very  consideiable  dt^^Tee  i : 
producing  rich  cro])s  ot  rice  wheie  thev  aie  t 
This  lich  agiicnltm-al  tiact  extends  to  tfjc  cv  :d 
the  Zimee  and  Wa\-nio  rivers. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Zimee  is  also  a  j\. 
is  much  hiuher  than  that  on  the  Atta-yeu  i:\: 
banks  of  the  tirst-named  liver  rise  to  20  feet  al  .*' 
llu-e,  whilst  those  of  the  Atta-}en  are  \»'ry  h-  .  ..  ■ 
to  inundutiiiii  dutin:;  the  rains.  The  plai::^  «•:.  * 
river  are  nearly  a  dead  level  in  thiir  lowt-.-  d.-'; 
uo  limestone  liilU  occur  above  the  co:\fl-.eixe  i  ; 
rivers;  but  in  prvicccdini;  farther  south  the  -;.;:i 
count ly  becomes  undulating,  and  in  ap]>:cje 
Thown-iree  range  it  is  broken  by  nuineiou'«  dnj 
though  it  cannot  be  called  mountainous.  Tliis  t 
tiact  i-i  covereii  with  a  deep  layer  of  clay  of  ci'" 
feitility,  and  the  count ly  co:i:ai"s  extent. «  : 
which  the  teak-tiee  irro'As  to  a  laiire  size.  H..I : 
also  tracts  of  lc&rf>  fertility,  where  the  soil  is  xvt)  I 
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i  with  small  nodules  of  ironstone :  such  tracts 
3  overgrown  with  bamboo  jungle,  and  ai*e  the 
numerous  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  wild 

nitry  between  the  Atta-yen  river  and  the  sea  is 
y  ridges  of  sandstone  hills  about  500  feet  high. 
s  run  in  continuous  swells  as  far  south  as  M'^  30' 
lus  tract,  whose  surface  is  strongly  undulating,  is 
mt  fertility,  owing  to  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  which 
le  moisture.  It  i»  chiefly  covered  with  forests, 
ss  tjiick  according  to  the  depth  of  the  soil.  In 
es  the  rocks  approach  the  sudace,  and  have  only 
!r  of  earth  over  them,  and  in  such  places  there 
few  bubhes,  and  patclies  of  grass  which  soon  dry 
le  rains.    Tliis  tract  contains  two  small  rivers, 

1  harbours.  The  most  northern,  called  Kal-yen, 
the  sea  ea^it  of  the  new  town  of  Amherst,  of 
onstitutes  the  harbour.  On  its  bar,  which  is  of 
ihere  are  two  fathoms  and  a  half  of  water  at  low 
A'ithin  the  bar,  and  as  far  as  8  miles  up,  it  is 
ve  and  a  half  and  five  fathoms  deep ;  and  near 

from  400  to  500  yards  wide.  It  thus  forms  a 
.arbour,  which  most  merchant  ships  can  enter 
ter  neap-tides,  and  at  high-water  ships  of  any 
^ear  15"  12'  is  the  mouth  of  the  Yee  river,  whicn 
de  ajstuary,  but  it  is  too  shallow  to  admit  large 
mailer  ships  may  sail  up  to  the  town  of  Yee, 
ix)ut  five  or  six  miles  from  the  river's  mouth, 
ntry  east  of  the  sandstone  tract,  and  surrounding 
Vay-nio  and  extending  to  the  Atta-yen,  is  the 
J  part  of  Tenaascrini.  The  vegetation  is  stunted, 
it  part  of  this  tract  is  covered  with  bamboo 
e  soil  is  an  argillaceous  transition  schist,  unmixed 

particles,  which  quickly  absorbs  all  moisture. 
'ion  of  the  Tenasneriin  River  comprehends  the 
rtion  of  the  country,  extending  from  15**  to  12° 
le  northern  distiicts,  as  far  south  as  13*30',  pre- 
^  uneven  surface.  Several  ridges  of  hills  traverse 
ry  from  north  to  south :  they  consist  chiefly  of 
a  gneiss,  and  ri«>e  to  a  moderate  elevation.  They 
lily  rounded  neai*  the  tops,  and  their  declivities 
gentle.  The  valleys  which  are  inclosed  by  them 
lerate  width,  and  fertile.  The  decomposed  par- 
te adjacent  rocks  are  washed  by  the  rains  from 
•f  the  hills,  and  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lere  they  are  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  de- 
stable  matter,  which  makes  a  rich  soil.    Level 

great  extent  are  rare  :  the  largest  are  near  the 
avoy  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Thown-gee  range, 
elevated  table-land  occurs,  called  Meta-mio. 
'  these  plains  consists  of  clay  or  loam,  with  little 
it  is  veiT  fertile. 

them  (listricts  resemble  the  northern,  except 
Ily  ranges,  which  here  also  run  north  and  south, 
much  smaller  portion  of  the  surface,  the  plains 

2  numerous  and  of  greater  extent.  The  largest 
vhich  occur  along  the  sea-shore,  but  especially 
)fTenasserim,  which  is  many  miles  in  length 
1  in  width,  and  extends  along  the  left  bank  of 
ibove  the  town  of  Tenasserim.  It  is  covered 
osit  of  argillaceous  marl  of  great  depth  and  fer- 
less  fertile  is  the  extensive  alluvial  tract  which 
the  several  branches  into  which  the  Tenasserim 
es  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  and  which  occupies 
greater  part  of  the  islands  which  lie  between 
ches.  A  part  of  this  aliuvial  tract  is  unfit  for 
I,  being  inundated  at  high-water,  and  covered 
proves.  The  whole  region  is  overgrown  with 
4,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  which  are 
ivation. 

st  important  river  of  this  region  is  the  Tenas- 
ccordiug  to  Low,  it  rises  near  15**  30'  N.  lat.,  but 
*Ti  facts  render  this  improbable,  and  its  sources 
lown  in  our  maps  soutn  of  15**  N.  lat.  It  flows 
ern  direction  over  nearly  three  degrees  of  lati- 
wre  than  200  miles  in  a  straight  hne.  The  upper 
'A  course  is  interrupted  by  numerous  rapids  and 
ih  occur  even  farther  down,  and  as  far  as  13''  15', 
J  last  great  rapids  are.  To  this  place  the  tides 
ut  the  river  still  has  a  rapid  current,  numerous 
annually  changing  banks,  and  shifting  shoals, 
le  dry  season  it  is  impracticable  for  boats  drawing 
Q  IViucnes.   It  becomes  deeper  at  its  confluence 


with  the  Little  Tenasserim,  or  Khioung-gak,  which  ioini 
it  at  its  most  southern  bend,  and  brings  down  a  large 
volume  of  water  from  the  Sam-roi-yot  range.  Up  to  this 
place,  where  the  town  of  Tenasserim  is  built,  the  river  \& 
deep  enough  for  vessels  of  100  tons.  At  the  same  placu 
the  Tenasserim  turns  to  the  west,  having  passed  between 
two  high  hills  to  the  north-west.  Soon  afterwards  it 
begins  to  divide  into  two  arms,  which  in  approachincr  the 
sea  again  subdivide,  so  that,  according  to  the  survey  of 
Captain  Lloyd,  it  reaches  the  sea  by  six  or  seven  channels. 
There  are  sand-bars  across  these  channels,  but  the  bar 
which  is  found  on  the  channel  south  of  the  town  of 
Mergui  has  depth  enough  for  vessels  of  moderate  size  at 
high-water,  the  tide  rising  between  14  and  15  feet.  Below 
the  town  of  Tenasserim  tlie  river  still  runs  above  40  miles 
in  a  straight  line.     Its  whole  course  is  about  ^10  miles. 

The  river  Tavoy,  which  originates  near  15*  N.  lat.,  runs 
first  to  the  south-west,  but  turns  gradually  to  the  south, 
80  that  its  lower  course  is  parallel  to  the  shore.  The  wide 
sestuary  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  sea  reaches  to 
13*  30'  N.  lat. ;  the  whole  coui-se  of  the  river  in  a  straight 
line  b  not  less  than  100  miles.  It  is  stated  that  the  tide, 
which  rises  from  13  to  14  feet,  runs  up  more  than  50  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  that  to  this  distance  the  river  may  be 
navigated  by  boats,  though  the  navigation  is  rendered 
difficult  by  numerous  low  islands  and  shoals.  Tlie  town 
of  Tavoy  is  about  35  miles  from  the  sea,  and  so  far  vessels 
of  120  tons  burden  may  ascend.  There  is  no  bar  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river,  but  the  navigation  is  intricate,  owing 
to  the  numerous  shoals  and  low  islands,  as  there  are  vari- 
ous channels  among  them  which  in  some  places  have  oiily 
2  or  2J  fathoms,  but  in  most  parts  the  depths  are  from  C  to 
12  fathoms.  There  is  good  anchorage  on  the  cast  side  of 
Tavoy  Point,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  nver,  in  6  fathoms,  on  a  soit  even  bottom,  and  it  is 
well  sheltered,  except  against  southern  winds. 

The  Southern  Region  of  Tenasserim,  or  that  which  lies 
between  12**  and  10*  N.  lat.,  is  situated  on  the  long  isthmus 
which  connects  the  Malay  Peninsula  with  the  main  body 
of  Asia,  and  is  known  as  the  Isthmus  of  Krah.  It  is  the 
least  known  part  of  Tenasserim.  Dr.  Heifer,  who  lately 
investigated  its  geology  and  minerals,  found  it  unin- 
habited, with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots,  and  from  his 
observations  it  appears  that  the  whole  country  is  covered 
with  high  hills,  and  contains  only  a  few  small  valleys. 
The  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  distinguished  by  fertility, 
and  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  with  the  Isthmus  of  Krah 
that  sterile  tract  begins  which  extends  over  the  whole  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  to  its  most  southern  extremity,  and 
which,  though  favourable  to  the  growth  of  fiuit-trees, 
produces  only  scanty  crops  of  rice  and  other  grain.  Tlie 
inhabited  places  of  this  tract  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  do  not  extend  far 
inland.  The  rivers,  though  they  have  not  a  long  course, 
are  said  to  be  large  and  navigable  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  their  mouths.  The  largest  are,  from  noi^^h  to 
south,  the  Lenya,  the  Bocknyn,  and  the  Pakcham.  The 
last-mentioned  river,  which  divides  Tenasserim  from  Siam, 
has  already  been  noticed. 

Climate, — Like  all  other  intertropical  countries,  Tenas- 
serim has  only  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the  wet  seastm. 
They  depend  on  the  monsoons,  the  rains  being  produced 
by  tne  south-west  monsoon,  whilst  the  dry  season  lasts 
during  the  north-east  monsoon.  There  appears  to  be 
some  difference  in  the  wet  season  between  the  climate  of 
Maulmain  and  of  Mergui,  the  only  two  places  in  which  a 
few  meteorological  observations  have  been  made,  and  this 
difference  appears  to  depend  on  the  circumstance,  that 
along  the  southern  coast  the  effects  of  the  south-west 
monsoon  are  diminished  by  the  elevated  islands  of  the 
Mergui  Archipelago,  whilst  farther  north  they  reach  the 
land  in  all  their  force.  At  Maulmain  the  lainy  season  sets  in 
towards  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  the  rains  are  heavy  and  neaiiy 
incessant,  but  they  gradually  diminish  in  September,  and 
entirely  cease  in  October.  This  is  the  hottest  part  of  the 
year,  but  the  heat  is  far  from  being  so  oppressive  as  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.  In  May  the  thermometer 
averages  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  78°,  and  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  82^,  in  June  it  keeps  at  72"  at  8  o'clock, 
and  at  76"  at  4  o'clock,  and  in  July  and  August  at  77"  at 
8  o'clock,  and  at  80"  at  4  o'clock.  The  thei-momeler  has 
never  been  observed  to  rise  above  90".    The  difference 
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between  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  day  and  at 
night  is  remarkable,  as  the  thermometer  is  oitcn  found  at 
65  at  sun-rise,  even  in  July.  In  the  dr)'  season  the  ther- 
mometer varies  between  Cny*  and  W*,  and  the  weather  is 
very  constant,  rain  rarely  falling,  and  only  in  short  showers. 
Tlie  heat  is  moderated  by  the  sea  and  land  breezes,  which 
blow  very  regularly  in  this  season. 

At  Mergui  the  rainy  season  sets  in  towards  the  end  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  lasts  to  the  month  of 
November.  During  the  f.rst  two  months  the  rains  arc 
moderated  but  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  beginning 
of  September  they  are  heavy,  when  they  again  begin  to 
abate,  and  gradually  to  dimini«ih.  Rain  falls  also  during 
the  diy  season,  but  only  in  showers,  which  occur  at  in- 
tervals from  four  to  six  weeks.  The  greatest  heat  occurs 
before  the  rains,  and  in  the  fir^t  two  montlis  after  they 
have  set  in,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  average  temperature 
of  the  six  hottest  months  does  not  exceed  84°.  Land  and 
sea  breezes  are  regular  during  the  dry  season.  At  some 
places  in  the  interior,  which  are  considerably  elevated 
above  the  sea,  as  the  table-land  of  Meta-miu,  the  climate 
is  some  degrees  more  temperate  than  near  the  coast. 

Hie  climate  is  considered  very  healthy.  Tliis  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Heifer,  who  lived  there  many  years, 
and  who  says  that  it  is  the  most  healthy  of  ill  known  tropi- 
cal countries  for  Europeans;  and  he  supports  his  opinion  by 
the  statement  that  the  lists  of  mortality  kept  by  the  medical 
gentlemen  of  the  European  Britisli  corps  stationed  at  Maul- 
main  and  its  dependencies  show  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
scarcely  ever  exceeds  and  is  sometimes  less  than  it  would 
be  under  similar  circumstances  in  Europe.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  many  of  the  adjacent  countries,  and  especi- 
ally Aracan,  which  resembles  Tenasserim  in  nearly  every 
respect,  have  acquired  a  bad  name  for  their  insalubrity. 
Heifer  cannot  account  satisfactorily  for  this  phenomenon. 
He  finds  no  other  reason  than  that  the  country  is  either 
part  of  a  narrow  peninsula  or  immediately  adjacent  to 
one,  and  tliat  the  extensive  seas  on  both  sides  produce  a 
constant  thoug^  not  always  perceptible  current  of  air,  by 
which  the  noxious  vapours  that  rise  from  vegetable  matter 
and  oAher  elements  of  malaria  are  either  decoyed  or  car- 
ried away.  Even  the  exposure  to  the  sun  is  rarely  attended 
by  bad  effects,  and  the  climate  does  not  produce  languor 
or  mental  inactivity,  which  is  partly  to  be  attribute  to 
tlie  coolness  of  the  nights. 

Froductioui.—U  the  value  of  a  countiy  were  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  marketable  articles  exported  ft-om 
itv  Tenasserim  would  certainly  be  one  of  the  least  valuable. 
For,  if  a  small  quantity  of  nee  and  some  teak  timber  are 
excepted,  hardly  .ny  article  worth  mention  has  been  ex- 
ported from  that  country  up  to  the  last  few  years.  But  it 
vies  with  any  country  on  the  globe  in  the  varieties  of  its 
natmml  products,  and  when  cultivated  it  will  export  almost 
every  article  which  belongs  to  tropical  countries. 

Hnouj^fa  the  greater  part  of  the  country  has  not  been  ex- 
plored, it  is  loiown  to  be  rich  in  mineials.  Gold  is  found 
in  some  of  the  rivers,  but  in  small  quantities.  A  silver- 
mine  exists  in  the  range  of  the  Bo-Thown^,  but  its  value 
is  still  doubt  All.  It  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  there 
is  copper-ore  in  the  north-eaitt  portion  of  Sullivan*s  Idand, 
and  on  the  island  of  Calla-gkiank,  near  Mergui.  Tin  is  the 
only  metal  which  has  ever  been  worked.  The  tin-mines 
are  about  one  day's  journey  to  the  east  of  the  town  of 
Tavoy,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mergui.  But  Dr.  Heifer, 
who  nas  explored  the  southern  districts,  states  that  the 
range  of  hills  which  runs  north  of  the  Pakcham  lliver  is 
the  richest  in  tin-ores,  the  grains  or  crystals  being  some- 
times of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  ef^g,  and  the  layer  in  which 
they  are  found  being  8  or  10  feet  thick.  A  is  however 
difficult  to  work  these  ores,  as  the  contiguous  country  is 
entirely  uninhabited.  Tin-ore  is  also  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bokp3m  river  and  on  Domel  Island.  The  richest 
deposits  of  tin-ore  are  probably  yet  unknown.  Iron-ore  of 
good  quality  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tavoy,  and  at  several  other  places  further  south,  especially 
in  the  districts  south  of  the  Tenasserim  river.  Antimony 
occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maul  main.  Extensive 
coal-measures  have  been  lately  discovered  in  several 
places  on  the  banks  of  the  Tenasserim  river.  Hie  coal  is 
general ly  of  good  apality,  ami  the  best  kind  is  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  below  the  last  rapids,  so  that  it  can  be 
brought  to  Merj(ui  at  modeiate  expense.  Three  or  four 
vean  ago  tliis  mine  began  to  b%  woned  at  the  expense  of 


the  East  India  Company.  It  is  thouirht  that  1 
of  these  coal-measures  will  have  some  efled  c 
navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  and  the  S 
lacca.  Limestone  and  marble  are  common  in 
districts. 

Rice  constitutes  the  principal  object  of  rul* 
it  does  not  appear  that  irrigation  i»  nractifi 
one  crop  is  taken.  Wheat  is  cultivated  al  a  \ 
a  small  scale.  Other  objects  of  agriculture  i 
chilies,  yams,  sweet  ]>otatues,  plantaiiia.  and  i 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  to!)acco  are  only  grc 
consumption,  and  also  cotton,  whu*h  is  uf  an 
It  is  thought  that  these  last  articles)  cuuld  I 
great  extent  if  there  wa.s  a  demand  for  them, 
trees  which  are  cultivated  the  must  im]>oilan 

galm,  which  succeeds  well  as  far  north  a 
ince  the  occupation  by  the  British,  the  nat 
gun  to  cultivate  it  on  an  extensive  scale,  an 
yield  a  large  article  of  export  if  the  fruits 
should  continue  to  be  used  in  Europe  for  tar, 
of  oak-bark  and  sumach.  Of  late  years  coff 
meg-trees,  and  clove-trees  have  been  introdui 
two  thrive  well,  and  promise  to  remunerate  th 
but  the  success  uf  the  clove-trees  is  htill  dc 
produce  of  the  cotfee-trees  is  compared  wi 
quality  of  Java.  Nearly  all  the  uelicious 
grow  m  tlic  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Indian 
may  be  raised  in  Tenasserim.  The  durian  i 
IG"  N.  lat.,  and  is  expoitcd  to  Ilangoon  and 
of  Ava.  The  mangosteen  has  latelv  been  inl 
thrives  well,  but  only  south  of  iS*'  N.  la 
pine-apples,  cruavas,  and  oranges  also  succ 
some  pads  the  amotto  (Bixaorellana  is  raise 
plantations  are  rather  extensive  near  the  sea 
nii>ah  palm  (Nipa  fruticaiis  -.  The  toddy  or 
the  latter  contains  more  saccharine  matter  t 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Tenasserim  is  covered 
trees,  which  are  not  much  used  at  present 
countries  surrounding  the  Hay  of  Bengal  are 
tute  of  such  forests,  and  the  ilemand  lor  tim 
increasing,  they  will  soon  t>e  considered  u 
wealth.  Extensive  forests  of  teak-trees  stil! 
banks  of  the  Atiayen,  and  furnish  at  present 
portant  article  of  export.  A  small  numbe 
annually  built  by  Chinese  at  Mergui  and 
the  Hopea  odorata,  which  is  also  employee 
mese  in  the  construction  of  small  craft 
timber-trees,  except  the  teak,  belong  to  tlic  ! 
cas,  and  Shoreas ;  the  most  numerous  are 
carpes,  which  attain  an  enormous  size,  bt 
inferior  wood.  All  these  trees  when  lull  gi 
70  to  130  feet  in  height,  rising  with  a  straigl 
60  feet  high,  and  before  they  throw  out  any  I 
have  a  circumference  of  10  to  30  feet.  I 
timber,  the  natural  productions  which  are  dei 
forests  and  plants  wliich  grow  wild  are  nu 
are  various  kinds  of  trees  yielding:  caoutcn 
gamboge,  sassafras,  cajeput-oil,  diti'erent  guj 
oil,  black  varnish,  sandal-wood,  dammar,  se 
substances,  several  dyes,  aloes,  and  sapan-v 
mum-plants  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  moi 
eastern  boundary,  and  hemp  growg  wild  on  %» 
islands.  Large  tracts  are  covered  witli  m 
and  bamboo  begins  to  be  ex|)orted,  having  I 
a  superior  quality  to  that  grown  in  the  neijihl 
tries.  On  the  oam-roi-yot  range  there  is 
wood,  called  by  the  natives  callame,  whic 
down  to  Mergui,  and  there  shipped  for  Rang 

Domestic  animals  are  not  numerous,  with 
of  buffaloes,  which  are  laree.     As  to  wild  ai 
observes  that  as  Tenasserim  constitutes  at 
bridge  by  which  the  continent  of  Asia  is 
Indian  Archipelago,  its  zoolog)'  possesses  m 
peculiar  to  these  two  great  natural  division; 
Asia.    The  number  of  species  common  tc 
Hindustan  is  comparatively  small,  but   in 
districts  of  Tenasserim  there  are  many  spec 
peculiar  to  the  countries  east  of  the  Brahr 
even  several  of  Boolan  and  Nepaul ;  and  in 
others  which  have  hitherto  been  exclusively 
Indian  Archipelago. 

There  are  nve  different  kinds  of  quadrumai 
of  cercopithecus  belongs  to  the  rarest  animals 
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^  foand  in  the  northern  districts,  on  the  isolated 
rocks.  The  MaJay  bear  occurs  in  the  more 
us  parts  as  far  north  as  13®  N.  lat.  The  royal 
und  in  mat  numbers,  and  is  very  strong  and 
it  is  said  that  it  rarely  attacks  men.  The  black 
mmon.  There  are  also  leopards  and  wild-cats, 
are  numerous,  and  they  have  a  wide  extent  of 
range  in.  They  are  killed  and  eaten  by  the 
10  bring  their  teeth  to  Maulmain.  The  fhino- 
y  common,  and  all  the  known  Asiatic  species 

ITie  Malay  tapir,  called  by  the  natives  the 
'  is  found  in  the  most  southern  districts.  The 
s  common,  and  also  the  Sus  Babiroussa.  The 
ire  numerous:  llusa  Hipj)elaphus,  Elaphus 
Cervus  Aristotelis,  C.  Axis,  and  C.  Munt- 
:wo  other  species,  are  known  to  exist.  The 
mi  and  Domesticus  are  both  in  a  wild  state ; 
!  Bisons,  the  great  Gaums  is  rather  rare,  but 
d  is  very  common.  A  variety  of  Cinnyris, 
rinia,  in  its  splendid  plumage  and  dimmu- 
sembles  the  humming-birds.  Four  specie^}  of 
al  in  colours  the  species  of  Java  and  Australia, 
peacock  is  abundant  in  the  interior  near  moim- 
s.  There  are  five  species  of  parrots.  The  Pha- 
us,  the  origin  of  our  domestic  fowl,  is  very 
the  jungle,  and  the  native  breed  is  kept  up  by 
eggs  from  the  forests.  The  Hirundo  esculenta 
;  cnffs  alon^  the  southern  coast  and  the  islands 
gui  Archipdago,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
we  annually  collected  and  exported  by  the 
rhere  are  several  species  of  hawks,  falcons,  and 

five  kinds  of  pigeons,  some  of  which  are  very 
Fish  is  abundant  between  the  islands  of  the 
ihipelago,  where  an  extensive  fishery  is  carried 

Jongs,  Malays,  and  Chinese,  who  prepare  fish 
wiiich  is  done  by  spreading  it  over  a  fi  n  me  work 
e-trees,  and  drying  it  in  the  sun  :  it  is.  also  daily 
th  the  feet  twice.  No  salt  is  ever  employed  in 
fish:  some  kinds  of  fish  are  smoked.  In  these 
i  are  also  shrimps,  prawns,  &c.,  of  which  bala- 
)r98sed  fish,  is  made,  which  is  an  article  of  com- 
bes are  freauently  seen  among  the  islands  of 
elago,  and  a  little  oil  is  got.  There  are  also 
-banks,  which  were  formerly  fished,  but  an  at- 

for  that  purpose  some  years  ago  was  not  suc- 
leoang  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  fishery, 
ells,  mother-of-pearl,  and  ambergris  are  col- 
li quantities  by  the  Seelongs.    Wax  and 
jLuiean  important  article  of  internal  commerce, 

valso  exported.  There  are  said  to  be  five  dif- 
f  wild  bees,  two  of  which  are  without  stings, 
uumerous,  but  only  a  few  kinds  arc  poisonous. 
»/*.— Heifer  estimates  the  population  of  Te- 
about  100,000  individuals,  and  consequently 
)out  three  to  a  square  mile.  Though  this  po- 
very  small,  it  consists  of  very  difterent  races, 
efind  different  races  mixed.  This  is  chiefly 
bed  to  the  frequent  conquests  to  which  the 

been  subjected  since  the  time  when  it  was 
oy  Europeans.  In  the  last  two  centuries  the 
udians,  and  Burmese  have  alternately  and  more 
possessed  Tenasserim.  These  nations  appear 
pted  a  policy  which  we  find  mentioned  in  the 
it  historical  records  of  Western  Asia,  namely, 

ng  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  country  to  an- 
reat  distance  from  it. 

of  the  population  consists  of  Birmans,  Thalians 
•.  Siamese,  and  Karians  or  Karens.    Though 

ins  have  some  physical  features  which  belong 

il  race,  yet  there  are  others  which  indicate 
mtq  with  other  races  has  taken  place.    The 

S roach  nearest  to  the  Chinese :  they  have  a 
,  a  small  nose,  prominent  cheek-bones,  black 
im  beards,  thin  lip,  and  a  colour  more  or  less 
le  Birmans  and  Thalians  are  half  Malays  and 
e,  and  the  Karians  half  Malays  and  half  Cau- 
deed  the  features  of  the  Kanans  approach  so 
!  Caucasian  form,  that  many  of  them  have  aqui- 
high  forehead,  and  the  European  facial  angle. 
)lance  to  the  Caucasian  race  seems  one  of  the 
ch  has  led  some  American  Baptist  missionaries 
the  Karians  as  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 


the  peace  of  Yandabo,  are  still  the  most  numerous.    They 
are  settled  in  the  plains  on  the  rivers  Atta-yen  and  Gyen'g, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Yee,  either  near  the 
sea-coast  or  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers  or  creelo, 
and  never  far  inland.    They  are  healthy,  strong,  and  mus- 
cular.   Their  principal  occupation  is  apiculture.    They 
are  indolent  and  self-conceited ;    but  nonest,  polite  in 
their  manners,  and  neither  passionate  nor  revengeful,  by 
which  tliey  are  distinguished  from  the  Malays,    lliey  are 
Buddhists,  and  consider  the  sovereign  of  Ava  as  the  nead 
of  their  religion :  they  are  ^uiet  subjects.    The  children 
are  placed  at  an  early  age  in  monasteries,  established  in 
almost  every  village,  and  endowed  by  the  voluntaiy  con- 
tributions of  the  inhabitants :    the  children  remain  here 
for  a  certain  time,  during  which  they  are  fed  by  the  monks, 
and  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  religion ;  and  thus 
elementary  knowledge  is  more  generally  cuffused  among 
the  lower  classes  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe ;    but 
the  knowledge  of  the  higher  classes  is  not  much  greater. 
The  knowledge  of  their  priests  is  limited  to  the   ex- 
planation  of  theological    and    metaphysical    doctrines. 
The  missionaries  have  hitherto  failed  m  their  attempts  to 
convert  them  to  Christianity,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
isolated  instances,  where  Birmans  have  nominally  become 
Christians  for  the  sake  of  worldly  gain.    This  want  of  suc- 
cess is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  fanaticism  or  obstinacy  on 
the  side  of  the  Birmans,  but  to  their  reUgious  dogmatical 
indifference.     They  admit  the  beauty  of  the  Christian 
morals,  but  contend  that  theirs  are  equally  good ;    and 
with  reference  to  the  dogmas,  they  say  tnat  the  Christian 
are  as  unintelligible  as  the  Buddmst. 

The  Thalians  or  Peguans  do  not  differ  in  physical  con* 
stitution  from  the  Birmans,  and  their  separation  into  two 
nations  might  be  considered  merely  a  political  one,  as  they 
had  formerly  two  different  governments,  if  it  were  not 
that  the  Thalians  speak  a  different  language,  which  is  said 
to  have  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Birmans. 
But  this  lan^age  is  fast  declining,  as  the  greater  number 
of  the  Thalians  speak  the  Birman  language,  which  has 
been  adopted  as  the  language  of  the  courts,  of  public 
transactions,  and  of  general  conversation.  The  Thalians 
are  likewise  Buddhists,  and  participate  in  the  education 
provided  by  that  reli^ous  establishment.  Their  chief  and 
almost  sole  occupation  is  agriculture,  and  rice  is  almost 
the  only  object  of  cultivation.  A  small  number  of  Tlia- 
lians  were  settled  on  the  Atta-yen  previous  to  the  occupa* 
tion  of  Tenasserim  by  the  British,  but  a  much  greater  num- 
ber have  emigratea  since  that  event.  Having  shown 
during  the  war  a  great  partiality  for  the  British,  they 
feared  the  vengeance  of  the  Birmans  when  their  country 
(Pegu)  was  restored  to  that  nation,  and  took  refuge  in  Te- 
nasserim, where  they  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
settlement  of  Maulmain,  where  there  are  at  present  twenty 
Thalians  for  one  Birman. 

When  Tenasserim  was  subject  to  the  king  of  Siam,  the 
Siamese  were  very  numerous,  but  after  their  conquest  by 
AJompra  they  retired  from  these  provinces  almost  entirely, 
except  the  custricts  south  of  Mergui,  where  a  number  of 
them  remained  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Lenya  and  Bok- 
pyn,  that  part  of  the  country  having  always  remained  a 
disputed  district.  The  security  and  equitable  administra- 
tion introduced  by  the  British  have  attracted  a  consider- 
able number  of  emigrants  from  Siam,  who  have  formed 
settlements  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  especially  on 
the  banks  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Tenasserim  rivers. 
They  are,  according  to  Heifer,  an  industrious,  hardy  race, 
and  more  enterprising  than  the  Birmans,  besides  being 
quiet,  obedient,  and  oraerly .  He  thinks  that  their  immigm- 
tion  in  greater  numbers  would  be  a  desirable  accession  in 
the  wilds  of  Tenasserim.  They  have  introduced  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar-cane  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar, 
which  art  they  have  learned  from  the  Chinese  who  are 
settled  in  their  country,  though  this  cultivation  has  not 
yet  become  important.  Many  of  the  Siamese  are  hunts- 
men by  profession,  living  for  months  in  the  wildest  forests, 
where  tney  shoot  elephants  for  the  ivory ;  they  are  also 
the  trappers,  tamers,  and  managers  of  elepnants  in  general. 
Under  the  Birman  rule  few  elephants  were  tamed,  but  at 
present  the  practice  is  becoming  more  general  through  the 
Siamese,  in  whose  country  elephants  are  the  most  import- 
ant of  domestic  animals. 
The  Karians  occupy  exclusively  the  country  adjacent  to 


who  were  the  lords  of  the  country  up  to  i  the  mountain-range  which  divides  Tenassciim  from  Siami 
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ne^pr  bdn;;  fonml  near  the  Roa-shore.  They  are  said  to 
bttthc  same  nation  which  occupies  Hcveial  moiintaiu-tracts 
in  liirma,  and  is  diMpersed  over  the  delta  of  the  Irawaddi 
[BiKMA,  vol.  iv.,  p.  4l()],  and  to  supjyort  this  opinion  it  is 
altirnied  that  the  Birnian  Karians  bordering  upon  China, 
at  the  distance  ol*  13  dci^rees  ot*  latitude,  Hpeak  a  dialect  of 
the  same  lan^iage  which  is  current  among  the  Karians  of 
Tenassorim.  ITiis  fact  requires  to  be  confirmed,  for  in 
other  res{)ects  these  nations  differ  p:reatly  in  habits.  In 
Dinna  the  Karians  are  the  most  indnstnous  cultivators  of 
the  .soil,  and  manufacture  several  kinds  of  cotton  and  silk 
cloth,  but  thos*'  of  Tenasserim  are  an  ni^ric-ultural  ]H'0]>le 
without  any  iixcd  habitations,  mitr'alinij  every  second  or 
third  year.'  Wlu-n  a  Karian  family  has  chosen  a  place  for 
a  plantation,  huts  of  bamboo  thatched  with  palm-leaves 
are  const  met  cd,  and  a  ])}ii1  of  the  forest  is  cleared,  just  as 
much  as  is  nccessar\'  to  plant  the  ground  with  rice  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  settlers  for  a  year.  Tlie  paddy  is 
sown  upon  the  ground,  which  is  imperfectly  cleared,  without 
any  tillai^e  or  other  pre]mration,  and  whatever  else  is  wanted 
(cotton,  indii^o,  srsamum,  vegetables,  &c.)  is  sown  or 
planted  pioniiscuouslv  on  the  same  spot.  The  following 
year  another  spot  is  cleared  in  the  ^-icinity,  and  aHer  some 
years,  or  when  a  death  happens,  the  family  removes  to  a 
gn^ater  di^>tance,  and  begins  again  the  laborious  task  of 
felling  imuu-nse  forest -trees,  visiting  only  from  time  to 
time  the  old  establi-»hment,  whirh  vet  yields  fruit  for  several 
seasons,  and  tlnis  the  Karian  wanifers  all  his  lifetime  with- 
out ever  settling  permanently.  It  seems  however  that  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Karians  is  takinir 
pla-e.  Their  religion  is  heathenism.  They  believe  in  evil 
spii-its,  callotl  nats,  which  have  a  direct  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  and  they  try  to  propitiate  tlu'm  by 
sacrifices  of  fowls,  tobacco,  rice,  and  pieces  of  money, 
which  they  deposit  at  certain  places.  The  attempts  to 
convert  them  to  <..*hristianity  by  the  American  mis^ioIm^ies 
have  been  successful.  A  tribe  of  the  Karians,  called  the 
lied  Karians,  inhabit  the  moimtains  north-east  of  Maul- 
main,  and  thest*  mountaineers  are  said  to  livu  by  robbery. 

The  Seehmgs  are  tlie  lowest  in  civilization  anionic  the 
nations  of  Ten«sst»rim.  They  are  coniined  to  the  i>Innds 
of  the  Mergui  Archipelairo,  and  are  a  race  of  wandering 
fishermen,  who  t)uild  temporar}*  huts  of  reeds,  pahu-tree>, 
and  bamboos,  during  the  inclemency  of  the  monsoon,  and 
pass  the  rest  of  the  year  either  in  boats  or  on  the  sea-beach 
under  the  shade  of  trees.  They  never  cultivate  the  ground, 
but  live  ujmn  the  spontaneous  products,  chiefly  turtles, 
fish,  and  slioll-fish,  which  fnrm  tlieir  principal  food.  They 
have  a  peculiar  languaire,  Init  tt)o  little  is  known  of  it  for 
UM  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  mixture  of  languages  or  a 
pt>culiar  tongue.  They  form  a  petty  tribe,  not  exceedinir, 
it  is  said,  KKU)  souls  in  number,  anil  it  is  very  difficult  to 
meet  tlicm  in  the  islands  which  they  visit,  as  they  hide 
themselves  whenever  they  M»e  a  strange  sail  approaching. 
This  is  probably  the  e fleet  of  their  having  sufl'ered  much 
frtmi  the  pirates  who,  until  lately,  infested  those  sea.H,  and 
it  serves  to  explain  the  statement  of  the  early  European 
navigators,  who  landed  on  these  i:^lands,  and  found  them 
uninhabited.  The  Seelongs  have  a  vague  idea  that  there 
are  certain  invisilile  beinc:;}  which  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  mankind,  but  there  is  no  e.stablishiKi 
moile  of  worsliip,  and  they  are  entirely  itrnnrant  of  a  luture 
state.     No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  consert  them. 

Heifer  rei)orts,  tliat  anioni;  the  nativt^A  the  opinion  is 
general  that  in  the  most  mountainous  part  of  tlie  countr\' 
tiiere  is  a  race  of  wild  men,  who  shun  all  intercourse  witn 
their  neighbours,  and  seem  to  be  hardly  siipi^rior  to  mon- 
key's. He  is  much  inclined  to  think  that  these  wild  men  are 
the  gigantic  orang-outang  of  Sumatra.  But  the  Andaman 
Klamls  are  inhabited  by  a  puny  race  of  men,  the  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  intt'lli-etual  bein&rs  whieh  seems  to  belong 
to  the  race  of  the  Au^tra'i;ln  neirioes;  and  only  a  few 
deirrees  farther  houth,  in  the  kingdom  of  Queda,  a  small 
tribe,  the  Saniang,  are  found  [Malw  Pkninmi.a,  vol.  xiv., 
p.  3'J7],  wlio  ireativ  res*'mble  the  inhabitants  of  the 
.\ndaman  Islands,  ft  istheri'fore  not  improbable  that  a 
>fnall  remnant  of  such  a  tribe  may  still  exist  in  Tenasse- 
lini. 

The  Karians,  Seeloncrs,  and  the  la.st -men tinned  race  are 
j'roli:d)1y  ah'tiigines:  the  others  have  enuirratfd  mun  the 
neitrhlxmrinir  countrj*.  Many  Cliinese  are  M'ttU'd  in  tlie 
kea  poits,  \Nhere  they  are  nu-rcliants,  ship-owners,  ship- 
builders, spirit-distillers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths  bakers, 


and  gardeners.  A  lew  of  them  settled  wh 
was  subject  to  Birma,  and  others  have 
occupation  by  the  British.  Tlicy  are  mat 
women,  but  their  children,  if  males,  arc 
Chinese,  and  adopt  ttie  customs,  manners  a 
fathers.  There  are  also  a  number  of  <Jhu 
of  Coromandel,  settled  in  the  places  w 
reside,  with  whose  customs  and  ^^ant.^  they 
acquainted  than  the  natives,  and  by  ad  mini 
they  gain  their  livelihood.  Tlie  same  ma; 
Bengalees,  who  however  an*  alway*  mtVn 
of  the  peninsula  of  HindustAr  in  cuttrpria 
Their  number  is  not  great.  Vs  TenaiMT- 
S4*ttlement  for  the  British  posse-teion?*  in  I 
2lK)()  convicts  have  been  sent  there,  e> 
They  are  treated  with  great  mildiu-ss,  an 
have  been  convened  into  u»»'ful  me  ml 
Many  of  them  have  married,  and  on  tli 
banishment  expirini;  hi»vt»  settled  in  th 
Maulmain  a  few  Armenians  and  l*arsecs 
being  the  only  place  in  Ttna>>ciini  where 
on. 

Tlie  English  settled  in  Tenass»Mim  ai 
official  capacities,  either  civil  offieerM>f  irr 
militaiy  officers  of  the  two  regiments  whi 
here.  The  number  of  private  jH'rscms  is  si 
all  of  them  are  congregated  in  M.-oilmain 
chiefly  encraged  in  shi{>-buildin:r«  or  (»tlie 
with  the  teak-timber  tmde.  Hoidrs  a  few 
ti>t  Missionaries,  there  are  many  descendan 
By  intermarrying  with  native  women,  thoy 
the  ad vaut aires  of  Kurupean  eivili/ation, 
being  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  i 
quently  nuu-h  lower.  Their  >teadine-s  in 
to  their  faith  preserves  them  as  a  di*tir.ct  i 
also  mostly  preserved  their  lanir'U'-ire,  bnt 
cornii)ted. 

T'^/zv/v.—In  a  country  so  \W\r  cultivate 

lation  of  v.hieh  is  diNpej-sed  (i\er  >ueh  an  « 

;  be  no  lari^e  town<.     Wli.-n  tlu*  Ihitish  to 

.  the  country  thev  foundeil  ti.e  town  of  A 

mouth  of  the  Martabri:!  livrr.  hn|'inir  tha 

■  of  the  count  r}'  would  e()n  rent  rat «»  at  th 

;  HKUST,  vol.  i.,  p.  4.V2.]     But  the>e  expert 

been   answered.      ManlniJiin.  whi-.h    v.n* 

'  military  post,  has  since  ri-M-n  into  ini]>ortan 

!  increaMiicTtas  it» situation  near  the  confliu 

yen  with  the  Sal  ween  i**  the  mo>t  fa\oural 

rying  on  the  trade  in  teak,  wl'i .h  cMn>Titu 

portant  article  of  export.     Slsip-buildnsr 

'  which  is  carried  on  to  any  extent.     The  ti 

also   small,   but   it   has   ^onle   ctjninieivi 

and  Mergui.     The  town  of  ^K^ririii  has  t 

a  safe  and  well-protecti'd  harbour.     The 

tween  the  mainland  and  Madramacan  I 

bottom  in  from  (i  to   15  fatlionis  and  1 

sheltered  from  all  wincN.     It  is  a!)out  si: 

.  town.     But   vesM'ls  of  niovleiate  >.ize  car 

into  the  river,  and  anchor  ott  the  town 

',  Tliouirh  it  is  at  present  a  small  phice,  it  v 

.  to  great  imi)t)rta?M'e.  a^  in  the  eountiv  at  1 

'.  riehe.-^t  depoMU  of  coal  a^d  tin  have  heen 

neis;hbourhood  is  also  iKutirulailv  well  :(• 

I  at  ions  of  spice-trees.  and  tlje  Suinn-sp  h.i 

I  tivate  the  caiu-  Uw  msikini:  NUtrar  :  it   is  a 

.  lor  commercial   in^erconrse  o\crland  wi: 

;  the  count rii's  of  Siam  which  surround 

name.     Tenasserim,  an  antient  town,  wh 

(lest my ed  in  the  wars  betwe«'n  the  Siarne 

is  i'l  n-.ins,  but  will  probably  be  reviv«'d,  o 

in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  sloop  na\i 

I  to  this  place. 

I  M'tnttjtirtun'.i  unti  Ct,m'f^'  rr-\  -  If  wi*  t 
I  ing  of  vesst»ls  and  s;:iall  cjat>  at  Mercnu. ' 
cially  Maulmain,  there  is  no  manuiart-.i 
Tenasserim  ;  nearly  the  whole  pupiJaiior 
of  ci\i'i7ation  in  which  it  has  not  \vt  .ic 
refinement  and  comforts,  and  articles  of 
tnre  are  not  much  in  demand.  Such  ai 
cloth,  coarse  china-ware,  ami  iron  ci-el 
bn)mrht  by  the  (.'hinese  from  BanirkoV.  a 
irun powder,  and  arms  imported  troin  K-: 
I'enang  or  Calcutta.    There  are  alsi  imp 
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Tom  Rangoon,  and  spices  and  sugar  from 
chief  exports  are  teaic  and  rice ;  there  are 
ivory,  wax,  tin,  nut-oil,  trepang,  edible 
id  bamboos.  The  only  places  with  which  a 
tercourse  exists  are  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  and 
hoped  that  an  overland  commerce  will  soon 
between  Maulmain  and  the  south-western 
hina,  especially  Yun-nan,  as  caravans  from 
nually  visit  the  Shan  States  (Laos)  north  of 
id  the  merchants  of  the  caravans  manifested 
•o  an  intention  to  proceed  to  Maulmain,  but 
I  by  political  circumstances, 
othing  is  known  of  the  early  history  df  these 
hen  they  were  first  visited  by  the  Portu- 
places  Were  much  more  thriving  than  they 
ems  that  at  that  time  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
d  of  Thalians,  and  probably  the  country 
)n  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu.  It  was  after- 
;d  with  Siam,  from  which  it  was  wrested 
le  founder  of  the  present  Birman  dynasty, 
die  of  the  last  century.  Notwithstanding 
Dntests  and  incursions  of  the  Siamese,  it  re- 
of  the  Birman  empire  until  it  passed  into 
le  British  by  the  peace  of  Yandabo  (1826). 
le  population  was  estimated  at  50,0()0  indi- 
present  it  probably  considerably  exceeds 
rms  part  of  the  government  of  Penang. 
humal  of  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Ava  ; 
itions,'  &c.  in  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  xviii. ; 
ge  to  the  Mergui  Archipelago;  Heifer; 
rts  on  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  its 
wrted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
1840;  Foley's  *  Notes  on  the  Geology, 
ucry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manlamyen?,* 
\he  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1836 ;  Ricn- 
lal  of  a  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Siam,'  in 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1840.) 

[worcestershirb.] 
Pembrokeshire.] 

resh-water  fish  belonging  to  the  family  Cy- 
rp  tribe.     [TincaJ 

A  tender  is  the  offer  to  perform  some  act. 
generally  consists  in  an  offer  to  pay  money 
I  party  indebted,  or  who  has  done  some  in- 
ditor,  or  to  the  party  injured, 
the  amount  of  forty  shillings  may  be  made 
eyondthat  amount  it  must  be  in  gold.  If  a 
3  of  a  larger  amount  in  silver,  or  in  bank- 
bjection  be  taken  at  the  time  to  the  me- 
itis  made,  the  objection  to  the  tender  on 
U  be  held  to  be  waived,  and  the  tender  will 
3  the  full  amount  to  which  it  is  made.  The 
1  must  be  actually  produced  and  shown,  or 
^  or  other  thing  which  contains  it  shown  to 
tiom  it  is  intended  to  be  made,  unless  it  is 
by  some  declaration  or  act  by  the  creditor, 
upon  with  such  strictness,  that  even  though 
creditor  that  he  is  about  to  pay  him  so  much, 
md  into  his  pocket  to  produce  the  money, 
tor  leave  the  presence  of  the  debtor  before 
2tually  produced,  no  tender  will  have  been 
le  creditor  refuse  to  receive  the  money  men- 
Tound  that  it  is  insufficient  in  amount,  the 
ion  of  it  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  a 
The  offer  must  be  absolute  and  without 
ti  offer  of  a  larger  amount  with  a  request  of 
*er  with  a  reuuest  of  a  receipt,  or  on  con- 
ae  thing  shall  be  done  on  the  part  of  the 
)t  valid  tenders ;  but  an  offer  of  a  larger 
without  a  demand  of  change  is  good.  A 
made  either  to  the  party  actually  entitled 
r  to  an  agent  or  servant  authorised  to  re- 
.  managing  clerk ;  and  a  tender  will  not  be 
n  though  before  it  is  made  the  creditor  has 
into  the  hands  of  his  attorney  and  the 
k  of  the  creditor  refuses  to  receive  it,  assign- 
ince  as  his  reason  for  doing  so.  If  the 
lo  the  debtor  demanding  the  money,  a 
?ds  made  to  him  or  to  his  managing  clerk 
at  the  time  when  it  is  made  they  disclaim 
ceive  the  money.  A  tender  ought  to  be 
f  of  the  party  from  whom  the  money  is  due  ; 
:  appointed  by  him  to  make  the  tender  offer 
io.  "• 


a  larger  sum  than  he  is  authorized  to  do,  the  tender  will 
nevertheless  be  good  for  the  full  amount  to  which  the 
tender  is  made. 

If  the  defendant  in  an  action  plead  a  tender,  he  must 
state  that  he  has  always  been  ready  to  pay  the  money,  and 
he  must  also  pay  it  into  court.  The  efi^ct  of  the  plea  is  to 
admit  the  existence  of  the  contract  or  other  facts  stated  in 
the  declaration  which  form  the  cause  of  action  in  the 
plaintiff.  The  plea  goes  only  in  bar  of  damages.  The 
plaintiff  therefore  in  such  cas»e  can  never  be  nonsuited  : 
but  if  issue  is  taken  on  the  mere  fact  whether  or  not  the 
tender  has  been  made,  and  that  fact  is  found  for  the  de- 
fendant, it  is  a  good  defence  to  the  action. 

By  various  statutes,  magistrates,  officers  of  excise,  &c. 
are  empowered  after  notice  of  action  to  be  brought  against 
them,  to  tender  amends ;  and  if  the  amount  tendered  is 
sufficient,  the  tender  is  a  defence  to  the  action. 

TENDON,  or  Sinew,  is  the  tough  white  and  sliining 
tissue  by  which  muscles  are  attached  to  the  bones  or  other 
parts  which  it  is  their  office  to  move.  The  name  of  ten- 
dons however  is  generally  applied  only  to  those  which  are 
thick  and  rounded,  and  which  serve  for  the  attachment  of 
the  long  round  muscles,  such  as  those  of  the  biceps 
muscle  on  the  front  of  the  upper  arm :  those  which  are 
broad  and  flat,  and  which  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the 
membranous  muscles,  are  commonly  called  aponeuroses. 
But  whatever  be  the  external  form  of  a  tendon,  its  intimate 
construction  is  the  same,  being  chiefly  composed  of  the 
same  fibrous  or  tendinous  tissue  of  which  a  large  class  ot 
organs,  including  the  ligaments,  fasciae,  periosteum,  and 
several  others,  consist. 

The  fibrous  or  tendinous  tissue  is  of  a  peculiarly  glisten- 
ing bluish-white  colour,  dense  and  tougn,  nearly  insensi- 
ble, not  vitally-contractile,  and  very  little  elastic.  It  is 
composed  of  bundles  of  delicate  fibres,  which  are  united 
by  cellular  tissue ;  and  each  fibre  is  made  up  of  several 
fibrillae,  or  filaments,  which  are  discernible  only  with  the 
microscope.  The  filaments  are  transparent  ana  cylindri- 
cal, with  well-defined  outlines:  they  vaiy  in  diameter 
from  50^  to  jjla^  of  an  inch,  and,  though  they  have  a  gene- 
rally straight  direction,  are  finely  undulated.  The  tendin- 
ous fibres  are  from  yjn  to  J^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the 
filaments  are  arranged  witnin  them  in  parallel  lines,  and 
are  connected  by  a  firm  substance,  in  which  no  distinct 
structure  can  be  discerned.  The  bundles  of  the  fibres 
are  arranged  in  various  plans  in  the  different  tendons  and 
aponeuroses :  in  some,  they  are  parallel ;  in  some,  inter- 
laced or  varioudy  woven  together ;  but  their  arrangement 
is  always  such  that  they  possess  the  greatest  force  of  resist- 
ance in  the  direction  in  which  the  muscle  acts  upon  them. 

The  tendons,  like  the  other  fibrous  tissues,  are  composed 
of  a  substance  slowly  yielding  gelatine  by  boiling.  A  Jai^ 
quantity  of  the  ordinary  glue  of  commerce  is  obtained  by 
boiling  down  the  tendons  and  ligaments  about  the  feet  of 
horses.  They  contain  about  60  per  cent,  of  water ;  and 
when  dry  become  hard,  brittle,  yellow,  and  transparent. 
In  vital  properties  they  are  distinguished  by  a  very  low 
degree  of  sensibility.  No  pain  is  excited  by  the  applica- 
tion of  stimuli ;  but  when  stretched  or  twisted,  the  dull 
aching  pain  is  produced,  with  which  most  persons  are 
acquainted  as  characteristic  of  a  sprain.  Their  diseases  are 
few  and  are  peculiarly  slow  in  their  process. 

The  chief  differences  of  appearance  m  the  tendons  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  of  celliuar  tissue  interposed  between 
the  bundles  of  tendinous  fibres.  In  the  round  tendons 
there  is  so  little,  Uiat  it  is  with  difficulty  demonstrated, 
and  they  are,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  compact  and 
strong.  In  the  flat  membranous  aponeuroses  the  cellular 
tissue  is  much  more  abundant,  and  fills  up  large  inter- 
spaces between  the  fibrous  bundles.  The  more  abundant 
tne  cellular  tissue,  the  more  numerous  do  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  tendons  seem  to  be.  In  the  round  compact 
tendons  they  are  scarcely  discernible ;  but  when  well  pre- 
pared, the  same  arrangement  is  observed  in  them  as  in 
the  blood-vessels  of  all  the  fibrous  tissues ;  that  is,  they 
run  in  parallel  lines  between  the  fibrous  bundles,  rarely 
dividing  into  smaller  branches,  and  communicating  by 
short  canals  which  pass  transversely  across  the  bundles. 
The  blood-vessels  of  the  tendon  are  chiefly  derived  fi^m 
those  of  the  muscle  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  most  in- 
stances a  large  branch  runs  across  the  line  of  boundair 
between  the  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres,  and  gives  off 
many  smaller  branches  to  the  latter. 

^  Vol.  XXIV.—2  D 
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wliicli  may  be  coaibely  represent l*i1  by  plaeiiit;  the  end  t)f 
the  tore  ilni?er  of  one  liaiid  within  a  eireU*  Ibrnied  by  the 
endA  of  all  the  iintrers  ot*  the  other  hand.  Tlie  liirirer 
bundles  of  cellular  and  iibruus  tissue  in  the  tendon  are  also 
continuous  with  tlie  celluhir  tissue  which  is  placed  between 
the  secondary  lasciculi  of  the  muscle. 

At  their  opposite  extremities  the  tendons  are  usually 
affixed  to  bones.  Their  fibn*s  are  intemiixed  and  linnly 
united  with  those  of  the  m'riosteuni,  and  often  i>ass  into 
the  very  substance  of  the  bone. 

Although  the  chiof  and  i)roper  oiHce  of  tendons  is  to 
serve  as  metlia  for  the  action  of  nui^cles,  vet  many  of  them 
fuliil  oUier  purposes  in  the  economy.  Iluis  the  a])Ou«'u- 
roses  of  the  :i!)U(>nniml  museles  form  a  trreat  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  abdimu'u,  and,  by  tlieir  t(Mii;hness,  support 
and  protect  the  ortrans  within  its  cavity;  the  tendons  of 
the  museles  of  the  iinsrers  add  strenirth  to  each  joint  over 
which  they  pass;  and  many,  in  other  parts,  are  aritinajed 
so  as  to  act  like  licanients. 

TKNDRAC.     [Tknrkc] 

TENDRILS,  or  Cnrhi,  are  those  elonsrated  and  fila- 
mentous orajansof  plants  which  possess  a  j)ower  of  twisting 
in  om'  direction  or  another,  and  by  which  the  plants  on 
which  they  Krow  are  enabled  to  embrace  other  ])Iants.  and 


coins  of  the  island  are  the  tyi)es  of  a  double-tflc< 
peculiar  form;  and  on  the  n-verse  a  bif»eial  h»* 
of  .lanus.  The  *  Tenedica  securis '  "  axe  of  Tr'.e 
proverb  e\j)res>inir  any  summary  mode  of  iXi  ni»: 


or  dis])ati'hin^  aii  affair ;  derived  from  thr  !ri\v  n 
Tenedos,  mentioned  by  AriMotle  as  quoti-.l  h\  * 


At  that  end  of  a  tendon  which  is  affixed  to  a  muscle 

each  primitive  fibre  or  fasciculus  of  the  latter  [Muscle] 

tenninates  in  an  abru])tly-rounded   extremity,  which   is 

embraced  by  a  fjLseiculus'of  the  lilameiits  of  the  tendon, 

expandinc:  and  ciiclosim;  it  in  a  siieath,  or  in  a  manner 

•     •  •  ' -'"    '  * 1-.:..-  4i 1   -r     i(.|n.aos,  mentioned  t>y  Arisioile  as  quou-.i  Tiv  • 

which  permitted  a  person  who  caujrht  othi-r^  i* 
to  kill  l)oth  parties  with  an  axe.  Seethe  I'lK-ia, 
by  Eckhel,  and  Cie.  Ad.  Qui  fit  um  Fr.,  ii.  11. 
of  Apollo  also  oeeurs  on  coins.  On  tho  wcr*! 
deity  here,  and  its  transinis>ion  to  Tcnca  near  (.' 
Miifhr,  Duri ms^  i.  247. 

AccoidinE:  to  Strabo  ]>.  WU  there  witl*  Xw* 
at  Ti'Urdos.  It  was  umuI  by  the  em  peri  t  .!'.>' 
depot  for  corn  iroiriir  from  Ki;}pt  t(»  'NiiTManfiii 
detained  by  contiary  winds.  A«-con!in::  to  .Nv: 
(Atheniins,  xiii.  WMJ;  the  women  of  the  i*!an 
surpassinix  beauty. 

Tenedos  wa*t  \isited  by  (.'haiuller.  who  *f(Mirn! 
few  remains  of  antif|uity  wtwlhynf  notiee.  In* 
the  walls,  and  buiyinir-irionnd^  weir  j»ii'ri>ot  i 
frai^ments  of  pillais.  with  a  few  inseription'*.' 
Afiia  Minnr^  p.  21):  Insrripft'ftfit't  Anft*^.^  \>\).^ 
lyi-eatest  leni^h  of  the  island  i^  from  east  to  \ii-<t 
with  its  harbour  is  situated  in  a  low  and  •he 
at  the  north-east  corner.  In  the  market-plau't 
of  Atticus,  father  of  Herodes  Atticus.  f.Ma.'ke 
ii.  17H ;  who  refers  to  an  aecumte  plan  and  acre 
island  in  Tournefoii,   I'oynsrr  dn  jjvtiit.\.,'?\ 

thus  to  elevate  themselves.    Tendrils  are  only  found  on  I  It    contains    two    hundred   Turkish    and   thro 

those  plants  whieh  are  too  weak  in  the  stem  to  «*nable    Greek  hou-^es.      To  the  north  of  the  lia.-l'our 


plants 

them  to  jrrow  erect.  In  most  cases  the  tendrils  are  only 
forms  of  the  ])etiole  ;  for  altlioui;h  they  may  occur  on  the 
parts  of  flowers,  yet  the  flowers  must  be  rei^arded  as  inela- 
moqihoses  of  the  leaf.  Tendrils  arc  distinguished  aceord- 
ini:  to  the  parts  of  the  leaf  fivm  which  they  crow.  When 
the  tendril  consists  of  the  elonjjated  petiole  of  a  compound 
leaf,  it  is  called  a  rirrhwi  iH*tiol(iris\  as  i.i  the  eoninKJii 
pea.  When,  as  in  Smilax  honida,  it  branches  off  on  each 
side  at  the  base  of  the  lamina  into  a  twistinu:  braneh,  it  u 


fortress  with  forty-two  jneees  of  eauMorj,  l".;t  t 
fiom  the  heii^lits'in  the  lear.  :  Frankland's  ^*»» 
i.  *£M.)  The  .isj)eet  of  Tenedos  fioni  tlie  seaii 
it  is  cultivated  in  the  inteiior,  aLd  producM 
very  line  red  wine. 

TKNK.MK.VT  is  a  word  empjuyed  in  (K'*eri] 
propeiiy.     Tiiou:^]i  in  its  !i>u:i1  si'ul  ]M»jin':ir  an 
is  applied  only  to  huii-vs  and  otiur  l.'.uidinj* 
oritrintsl  ])roper  an<l  lecral  iiie;\!iin:r  it   i:ie!i:dw 
of  a  periiiaiienl  nature  tli:it    may  he  tidldm.  w 
poieal  or  incorporeal.     It   is  M-nutinu-  i>id 


called  a  cirrhus  fivduncularis.    When  it  is  extended  from 
the  point  of  a  8iii<;le  leaf,  a.s  in  the  Glorio^a  suj frhn.  it  is 

a  cirrhutt  /olinn'tt ;  and  when  it  occurs  in  the  ])i'tJi'':  of  a  I  eontined  sen.se,  in  which  it  i>  :i]>]i:-i>j'jiatul  tu 
flower,  as  in  St  ro  pliant  bus,  it  is  called  r/V/-^//.v  .f^M./.'/r'*.  |  feudal  tenuie  ;  but  iu  irerural  it  im!u;!e»  i:ot 
Those  tendrils  which  are  in  cmuiection  with  the  stem  alone,  I  but  e\ery  modification  oi  ri:;!it  cor.eirr.iri::  it. 
as  those  of  the  passion-flowers  and  vines,  are  called  Ca-  j  word  '  Ijhcruin  tenenientmn.'  liank-teuenn  nt.  > 
preofL  The  type  of  these  ors:ans  however  is  the  same  in  :  is  ap]>licaMo  not  only  to  land>  an<l  ulher  mIiJ  • 
all  cases.    (^Bischolt*,  lybrtcrbit'h  ihr  batihtrihrnd  n  Ih-    al.so  to  offices,  rents,  commons,  and  :he  like. 


/fj///7f.) 

TE'NEDOS  [T'kvifoQ^,  an  i.sland  in  the  Greek  ArehipehiL'o, 
oft*  the  coast  of  Tmas,  in  3«r  47'  to  51'  N.  lat.  and  -25^  3h' 
to  2U''  sV  E.  lonsr.  It  is  sjiid  to  have  been  antieiitly  called 
Leucophr^■s,  and  to  have  derived  the  name  TenedO-.  from 
Tennes,  the  wm  of  ('ycnus,  kinjr  of  Colone  in  Tioas,  who 


Litt.,  l.")l,  a.  n.  7.) 

TK.NKKIFKK,  or  more  pmp-rly  TKNFK! 
Chinerfe  by  the  oridnal  i:ilial  i:a':N,  Th»-  fl  i.:*. 
larirest  aiul  nm-t  inijiOilaiit  oi"  tlii- f  :;<  :l:\  K! 
most  >out!;erii  eajie.  l*t:nt;i  l<i\a.  i<  i!i  'JS"  N*.  I: 
inoM  noill;  11!,  l*:i'-.':i  del  Hi'!:i'ir;».  i'l  'Js'  ;V^' > 
most  euMem  j-.avt.  l*i:;it;i  ■!••  ,\':i:^':».  i-ii:  Id".'!  \V 
the  most  v.i-liin,  IV^uta  di-  T.  ...i.  i:i  17'  .*.V  \V 


nusjned  over  the  inhaf)it  ants,  ami  was  allerwaiiils  diilied  by 

them.    (Pausanias,  x.  14:  Schol.  in  Horn.  //..  i.  'M -,  and  ; 

more  fully  Diodor.,  v.  KJ.j     Accoitlim::  to  Homer  > //..  xi.  '  lonirth  fn»in  ^-.luth-v.i -1   Jo  i oiili-,  :i-:   i-  ::!iO" 

U:M'),  it  was  sacked  by  Achilles,  and  occupied  l)y  the  Greeks    TowauN  the  suuth-i  astern  i\tie:::'!y  it  i^  :ua: 

when  they  retired  from  the  sieire  of  Tmy  iminediat(  ly  be-    acro-s,  br.t  it  irrows  i:iadi:a]l\  nanow'rr  tnv..i  I 

fore  its  captun'.     i^irij.,  -A'//.,  ii.  21. 1     This  connection 

with  the  storj*  of  the  Tnyan  war  has  jriven  Tenedos  sinne 

celebrity.     It  was  colonized  by  /I'olians  fiioni  Ainyehr  in 

Laeonia,  under  the  command  of  IVisander  and   Orestes. 


\ Pindar,  Scm„  xi.  4r)-(5 ;  Ilerod.,  i.  151 .)  Little  mention  is 
made  of  Tenedos  in  aiitient  history.  It  wtu  independent  in 
the  time  of  Uy rus,  kini:  of  Pei^ia,  but  \va.s  made  subject 
to  Persia  aller  the  revolt  of  Ionia  in  the  time  of  Darius 
(B.C.  41 KV) :  it  was  afterwards  a  tributaiy  of  Athens, 
aiid  in  the  fimrth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to4)k  j)art 
with  the  people  of  Methymna  a«r:iinst  the  rest  of  the  I.es- 
bian<.  ^Tlnicy.,  iii.  *2.  Pansan las  states  that  the  Tene- 
dians,  becoming  unable  to  defend  themselves,  submitted  at 
S4)me  perioil  of  their  history  to  Alexandria  in  Tmas.  Aris- 
totle {^R/i*^t.y  i.  IG;  mentions  some  dispute  a.s  havin*:  re- 
cently occuiTcd  between  tluin  and  the  Si{^eians,  in  which 
they  cited  in  support  of  their  cause  thewritinir*  of  Pe- 
riaiider  of  Corinth.  Accord  ins?  to  ( 'ieero,  Venes  rob!)ed 
the  Tenedians  tif  a  statue  of  Tennes,  their  foimder,  •ifnu^st 
beaiitifiil  worknian-liip.  i ///  7V/i.,.\  i.  1*).-  Piuds'i' 
i.Wm.,  xi.^speak.s  of  the  PiyiaMe**,  or  }eaily  mairi'»tmtes 
of  Tenedos,  t«>  one  of  whi»:n.  -Ari^ta«roras,  he  adtlres^-.^  thi^. 
ode.  It  appeai-s  from  Slephanus  H\/u;itinus  that  Arislotle 
wrote  on  the  U4)nstitutio!i  of  Tenedos.    t  )n  the  antient  silver 


cast,  heini;  luar  tiiat  c\!;rtni1\  h:i;il:y  iiiori 
miles  wide.  In  IlninbuMt's  Tia\eK.  t!ir  :::f  i  '• 
is  statcii  to  be  7'^  maiitiine  sijr.aie  lra:;v.i>.  •■: ' 
square  mile^:  hut  accouliiiir  'oa  luo.o  leier!  i 
area  is  KVSO;")  Sjiani.Nh  .sounu-  Uair-ieN,  nr  U 
bipiare  miles,  which  i-»  nearly  equal  to  the  :i:vai 
About  nne-.-'eventli  of  the  ana  comjut  l:i  ::ii 
acres,  or  in^i'JT)  square  miles  i>  avai!a!'!e  w. 
jnn poses.  The  remainder  is  covered  with  h". 
volcanic  production-.,  and  airrnit  jias?  is  tle^titi 
tation  ;  a  small  j>oiiion  onl\  is  idm  r*  d '.vi»!. 
hii^lu'.st  '^ound  of  t!ie  i-^land  i**  the  P*:- a  •  •"  T.  :  > 
by  the  inhabitants  IVak  of  Tevde.  v!:i.li  ;..i!:; 
from  Echeyde,  by  which  teim  the  Gua:ul:t '  i 
This  mountain  is  situated  tow  aid?  tlie  im:*!.-'- 
of  the  island,  and  i>  a  \olcano  with  •«  ? 
which  the  sduth-ea^tein  and  more  elr\aVi!.  i. 
is  ll.'.MO  feet  ahi)>e  the  >ea-leve!,  and  tlie  r- 
Muunt  Chahfuni.  i<  •ISNS  UiT.  Tliii:  1  .t-<  -  i 
a  .-.li'iit  lidL'".  \vhii  Ii  i-*  -mui  v.hat  Im.m  i  I'l  i--,  'I- 
.Mount  ClialuMTa.  Ho'h  >uniinit-  iue  ix'i'/' 
The  crater  t.f  the  Piton,  ca'led  t  aldcin.  i-  u:  el 
and  oidy  3(X)  feet  loni^  fmm  south-east  ti»  r.  :* 
Mi  feet' in  the  opposite  direction.    It  i»dj»tiiig 
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uilar  wa]l  which  surrounds  it,  and  which  would 
access  to  the  crater,  if  it  were  not  broken  down 
ejitern  side.  The  depression  oi*  the  crater  does 
ed  IGO  feet.  The  cmter  of  Mount  Chahorra  is 
e,  as  it  takes  more  than  an  hoiu*  to  ^o  round  it :  it 
140  feet  deep.  It  is  not  on  record  tliat  volcanic 
u  issued  from  either  of  them :  they  are  at  present 
iraa,  from  the  crevices  of  which  sulphuric 
continually  arising.  But  to  the  west  of  Mount 
iiue  four  volcanic  cones,  from  which  in  1798  ^reat 
s  of  lava  flowed  and  covered  the  adjacent  tracts.  In 
reat  quantity  of  lava  issued  from  the  north-eastern 
he  ridgre  which  unites  the  Piton  to  Mount  Cha^ 
Fbese  lavas  reached  the  sea  and  almost  filled  the 
of  Garachico,  which  up  to  that  time  was  the  best, 
properly  speaking,  the  only  harbour  in  the  island, 
fated  volcanic  masses  extend  from  Mount  Cha- 
a north-west  direction  to  the  Pnnta  de  Tena,which 

it  elevated  cajHJ  of  the  island.  These  masses 
juOfeet  above  the  sea-level. 
*eak  of  Teyde  is  surrounded  on  the  south-west, 
idROuth-east  by  an  uninterrupted  ridge  of  moun- 
fies,  which  form  a  semicircle,  and  are  about  three 
>m  its  base.  These  mountains  are  very  steep  to- 
6  volcano.  On  the  other  sides  only  single  moun- 
cur.  The  tract  which  lies  between  the  base  of 
mo  and  the  semicircle  is  called  Los  Llanos  de  las 
;,  from  a  plant  called  retama,  nearly  the  only  plant 
legetates  on  this  tract,  which  is  covered  with 
itones.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  but  has  a  regular 
riH  the  base  of  the  volcano  towards  the  masses 
semicircle.  Near  the  ])ase  of  the  volcano  it 
feet,  and  near  the  semicircle  about  6000  feet 

M^  The  mountains  forming  the  semicircle  rise 
0  1800  feet  above  their  base.  It  is  supposed 
reak  de  Teyde  and  the  mountains  that  belong  to 
an  area  of  120  square  miles, 
the  outer  edsces  of  the  semicircle  the  country  de- 
m  lapid  and  broken  slopes  towards  the  sea  on  the 
don  the  north,  but  on  the  south  and  east  the  semi- 
flUTOunded  by  table-lands,  whose  surface  is  like- 
ch  broken,  but  which  at  the  distance  of  several 
esenre  an  elevation  of  between  4000  and  6000  feet 
esea.  These  table-lands  are  most  extensive  to 
,  where  they  terminate,  about  20  miles  from  the 
^,  on  the  Plain  of  Laguna.  These  table-lands  and 
ino  taken  together  probably  cover  neaVly  half  the 
In  many  places  the  table-lands  and  the  slopes  of 
which  cover  it  are  overgrown  with  pines,  but  the 
art  consists  of  bare  volcanic  rocks  or  lava.  No  part 
«  cultivated,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
icinity  of  Chasna,  south  of  the  semicircle,  where 
pown,  and  where  there  are  extensive  plantations  of 
8.  On  the  edg:e  of  the  table-land,  west  of  Guimar, 
I  volcano,  which  made  an  eruption  in  1705. 
ain  of  La£:ima  is  traversed  by  16°  20'  W.  long, 
hat  plain  the  cultivable  country  is  found  only  near 
nd  from  three  to  four  miles  from  it,with  the  excep- 
le  table-liind  of  Chasna,  which  is  more  than  eight 
^ant.  The  cultivable  tract  along  the  sea  is  so 
hat  it  is  almost  impossible  to  iind  a  square  mile 
n  be  called  level.  A  portion  of  it  rising  in  steep 
)  ridges  cannot  be  cultivated,  but  where  the  de- 
ire  moderate  the  soil  generally  repays  the  labour 
on  it.  Tlie  most  fertile  tract  is  on  the  north  side 
md,  between  Tegina  and  San  Juan  de  laKambla, 
f  west  of  Santa  Ursula,  which  portion  is  called 
IV  of  Taoro.     The  soil  consists  of  a  mixture  of 

mic  matter,  and  some  clay,  and  produces  rich 
wheat  and  all  kinds  of  fruit,  especially  grapes. 
3an  Juan  de  la  Rambla  are  a  few  fertile  valleys, 
•eat  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  recent 
le  most  sterile  part  lies  along  the  west  coast,  be- 
mta  de  Tena  and  Punta  Roxa,  where  there  are 
w  narrow  valle}"^,  and  where  a  tract  several  miles 
I  on  both  sides  of  Puerto  de  los  Christianos  is 
Ten.  Between  Punta  Roxa  and  Santa  Cruz  there 
nl  fine  valleys,  which  have  a  fertile  soil  com- 
decomposed' pumice-stone  and  tufa  intermixed 
vt\ ;  but  their  fertility  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  valley  of  Taoro,  which  is  mainly  to  be  as- 
'  th^  smaller  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  on  the 
shores. 


I     The  plain  of  Laguna  occupies  the  middle  of  the  island* 
I  near  16''  20^  W.  long. :  it  is  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea, 
:  and  enclosed  by  hills ;  the  surface  is  nearly  a  dead  levd, 
'  occupying  a  space  of  about  12  square  miles.    After  the 
rains  it  is  partly  covered  with  water,  and  hence  is  derived 
its  name.    The  soil  consists  of  a  reddish  clay,  and  pro- 
duces abundant  crops  of  grain,  but  no  paii:  of  it  is  covered 
with  trees. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  island,  or  the  peninsula 
which  extends  east  of  the  plain  of  Laguna,  is  on^  hilly  in 
comparison  with  the  western  portion,  as  the  highest  sum- 
mit, the  Bufadero,  rises  only  to  3069  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  In  this  part  no  traces  of  lava  and  no  volcanic  cones 
occur :  the  hills  consist  mostly  of  black  basalt :  the  val- 
leys are  numerous,  but  narrow.  These  valleys  and  the 
adjacent  hills  are  cultivated  and  planted  with  trees  where 
the  surface  is  nof  too  steep :  they  produce  the  finest 
fniits  in  the  island.  The  country  descends  gradually 
towards  the  east,  and  Punta  de  Anaga  is  only  elevated  a 
little  above  the  sea-level. 

Climato. — ^Teneriffe,  bemg  situated  near  the  tropic,  par- 
takes of  tlie  climale  both"  of  the  countries  within  and 
without  the  tropic  :  it  has  only  two  seasons,  a  rainy  and  a 
dry  season,  but  the  rainy  season  does  not  occur  when  the 
sun  is  nearest,  as  in  the  tropical  countries,  but  when  it  is 
near  its  greatest  soutliern  declination.  It  occurs  in  the 
same  i)eriod  of  the  year  as  in  southern  Europe.  The  dry 
season  is  produced  by  the  trade-winds,  which,  when  the 
sun  approaches  the  northern  tropic,  proceed  farther  north, 
and  are  met  with  at  30°  and  even  33**  N.  lat.  These  winds 
blow  on  Teneriffe  without  interruption  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober, and  always  from  the  east-north-east :  they  are 
strongest  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August. 
The  wind  begins  in  the  morning  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  and  continues  to  five  or  six  in  the  afternoon,  when 
it  is  followed  by  a  calm,  which  lasts  till  midnight.  From 
midnight  to  seven  or  eight  o'clock  the  land-breezes  blow, 
and  they  are  again  followed  by  a  calm,  which  lasts  till  the 
ti-ade-wmd  sets  in.  Along  the  western  shores  of  the 
island  these  winds  are  not  felt,  but  there  is  a  continual 
calm,  which  extends  about  15  miles  into  the  sea.  The 
trade-wind  rendere  the  communication  between  the  islanda 
tedious  and  difficult.  From  TenerifFe  a  vessel  can  run  to 
Hierro  in  less  than  one  day,  but  to  return  from  Hierro  to 
Tenerifi'e  it  genemlly  takes  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  some- 
times even  three  or  four  weeks.  A  voyage  from  Madeira 
to  Tenorift'e  is  made  in  two  days,  but  it  takes  more  than 
a  month  to  sail  from  Teneriife  to  Madeira.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  trade-winds  tlie  weather  is  conaULutly 
fine,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls. 

In  the  rainy  season,  from  October  to  April,  south-west 
winds  prevail  :  in  October  the  winds  turn  to  the  east  and 
south-east,  and  then  the  summit  of  the  Peak  of  Teyde 
begins  to  be  covered  with  clouds  which  proceed  fbom  the 
south.  These  clouds  accumulate  on  the  Peak,  and  gradually 
descend  lower.  When  they  have  sunk  to  about  6000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  cover  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  island,  they  produce  terrible  thunder-storms.  Tne  rain 
begins  to  descend  in  torrents  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains^ 
and  the  summit  of  the  peak  is  covered  with  snow.  In 
summer  the  mountain  is  quite  free  from  snow,  which  is 
only  found  in  a  deep  depression  on  the  northern  slope. 
This  depression  is  ciilled  Cueva  del  Yelo.  The  snow 
rests  on  the  mountain  about  four  months.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  November  the  wind  is  settled  in  the  south-west, 
and  whilst  it  blows  the  rains  sometimes  last  for  three  days. 
In  February,  March,  and  April  the  wind  turns  to  the  west- 
north-west,  north-west,  and  north-north-west,  and  the  rains 
decrease  gradually.    They  cease  at  the  end  of  March. 

The  climate  of  Tenerifte  and  of  the  Canary  Islands  in 
general  is  disagreeably  affected  by  the  wind  called  £1 
Levante,  which  comes  from  the  south-east,  and  generally 
blows  before  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 
Its  effect  on  all  organic  bodies  is  very  great,  and  the  heat 
which  it  brings  from  the  Sahara  is  felt  much  more  in  ele- 
vated places  than  near  the  sea-shore,  the  more  so  as  water 
is  very  scarce  in  those  parts,  and  the  tfiirst  which  the 
wind  produces  is  intolerable.  In  those  higher  places  it 
blows  with  such  force  that  it  frequently  throws  down  men 
and  horses.  The  air  is  misty,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
distinguish  objects  even  at  a  moderate  distance ;  but 
there  are  no  clouds  in  the  sky.  Sometimes  this  wind 
brings  locusts  in  large  numbers  to  the  island.    It  was 
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fbrmeriy  thougM  th^tNhcK  inwcta  reached  the  iiluid  by 
flying,  uiitMai-Grcirnr  itato*  that  such  immenK  numbers  of 
tnetn  art  earned  from  the  Sahara  into  the  tea  aa  to  tana 
thick  layer ;  and  that  in  thu  way  they  are  caiTi«d  to  tli 
Oanaiy  lilandi,  and  that  moHt  of  Ihem  are  dead  when  they 
aniTu  there,  but  thote  whicli  cover  the  upper  uirface  are 
alive,  and  spread  their  devastation  over  the  com-fielda  and 
plantations. 

We  iubjoin  the  meteoroiOEical  obaerrationa  made  at 
Santa  Oniz  and  at  IJkKuna :  tiie  laat-mentioned  pin 
about  1700  feet  above  the  >ea. 


6i«       frj"       71° 
Slim.  A  mm,  *'"- 


Thii  table  rIiowb  that  the  climate  of  Tcneritfe  is  di»- 
tinfniiahed  by  its  moderate  temperalnre,  and  that  the  heat 
of  the  aummer  is  prolongt^d  to  the  month  of  November, 
October  beine  conniderably  warmer  than  May,  and  No- 
vember than  April. 

Produetiont. — All  European  domestic  animals  are 
reared,  and  also  white  camels,  which  are  used  as  beasts  of 
burden,  and  reared  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  but  not 
in  large  numbera.  Cattle  are  rather  scarce,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  pasture -eround.  Ttiey  are  only  kept  for 
■lauKhter  and  Tor  the  plough :  the  cowi  are  never  milked. 
Hones  are  still  less  numerous.  Thev  are  of  good  breed, 
of  a  middling  sire,  and  veiy  haidy.  Goats  are  veiy  numer- 
ous, and  their  milk  is  exclusivelv  used,  and  butter  of  a 
white  colour,  called  *  mantequilla,  and  a  large  Quantity  of 
cheese,  are  made  of  it.  These  goats  are  of  a  peculiar  breed, 
which  existed  on  the  island  before  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 

Kans.  "^ev  constituted  the  princi^l  riches  of  the 
nuiches.  wieep  are  also  numerous.  The  breed  is  small. 
and  the  wool  is  coarse,  but  abundant ;  it  is  consumed  ir 
the  island.  Anes  are  rather  numerous,  but  small ;  mules 
axe  much  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  According  to 
MaeGre^or,  the  number  of  cattle  is  about  4900,  of  horses 
lOOO,  of  camels  BO,  of  mules  1400,  of  nues  2310.  of  goats 
30,0110,  of  sheep  Ifi.OlX).  and  of  hogs  3000.  The  silk-worm 
is  estenuvely  reared,  and  the  annual  produce  of  silk  may 
amount  to  8000  tt».,  but  it  fetches  a  less  price  than  the 
Italian  nlk,  not  being  so  well  prepared.  In  1828  the 
cochineal  insect  was  introduced,  and  the  first  trials  at 
rearing  it  succeeded  very  well.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  mult  of  this  attempt.  Bees  are  abuntunt,  do- 
mestic as  well  as  wild.  The  noney  is  of  the  best  quality, 
especially  that  which  is  collected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Peak  of  Teyde,  which  is  extracted  by  the  bees  from 
the  blOMOms  of  the  relama  plant.  Between  70U0  and 
8000  lbs.  of  wax  are  annually  collected.  Kabliits  are  ve;; 
numerous. 

l^e  domestic  birds  are  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  pi^ons. 
A  great  number  of  turkeys  are  reared.  The  number  of  wild 
birds  is  very  great.  Some  of  them  are  alwa}'s  found  or 
the  island,  and  others  arrive  only  at  certain  seasons,  ir 
their  migration  from  north  1o  south,  and  riee  rtrtS.  The 
moxt  remarkable  belontnng  to  the  first  class  are  the  wild 
pigeon,  various  apocie»ol'Tetraonida',i|uiuls,  and  larks.  The 
inary-lMrd  is  common.     Fish  is  far  from  being  abundant. 


vol.  XX.,  p.  317]  ;  but  of  late  the  inhabitants  of  TencrifTe 
have  abandoned  this  branch  of  industry,  and  Inir  the  fish 
from  the  finhermen  of  the  other  island*.  Whales  are 
•ometimes  met  with  among  the  Canary  Islands,  and  still 
more  IVetjuently  dolphins.     Seals  rarely  visit  the  coast. 

Thepnncipa)  objects  of  agriculture  are  potatoes,  wheat, 
Biuie,  bariey,  and  r>-e.  Where  the  soil  is  good,  and  means 
of  irrijgation  are  at  hand,  two  crops  of  maiie,  and  one  of 
pirtatoea,  ortwo  of  potatoes  and  one  of  maize,  may  be  raised 
in  twelve  months.  According  (o  an  average  of  five  years 
OflOO>l(KH\  the  annual  iirodnce  was  about  70,000  quartera 
of  potatoes,  21,700  qtiarters  of  wheat,  6r>ll  quarters  of 
maiie,  5533  quarten  of  barley.  23U0  quartera  of  rye,  and 
cmly  40  quartera  of  oats.  It  is  however  staled  that  since  i 
that  lime  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  especially  that  of! 

CDlatoes,  has  considerably  increased.  Other  objects  of  cul- 
nlwa  H*  tn,  cutary-aeed,  ■lUUKh  for  the  tuneiMa,  | 
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pumpkina,  eucnmbera,  yama,  cabbiffe,  pfM,* 
garbanios,  lentils,  lettuce,  capsicum,  orriok 
The  orohards  produce  apples,  peara,  eherriea, 
cots,  peaches,  mulberries,  almonds.  chenuU  ' 
Indian  Sga,  oranges,  and  lemons,  and  also  pU 
apples,  (latejj,  pomegranates,  papayas,  Kui 
and  a  few  other  fruits  derived  from  tfw  West 
most  important  object  of  cultivation  it  the 
yields  the  largest  article  of  export.  Aceordin 
age  of  five  ycant  (IHOO-IRM)  the  annual  prodi 
to  2iJHG  pipin.  each  containing  lOU  galla 
stated  that  to  this  quantity  from  fiOOl)  to  HITi 
be  added,  which  during  the  vintage  were  ci 
brandy.  Thus  the  annual  produce  ainountedtc 
pipes.  But  the  war  between  Spain  and  its  Ai 
nies,  to  wluch  a  large  quantity  of  nine  and  b) 
ported,  hasconsideralily  diminished  thisbnmc 
and  at  present  the  annual  produce  haidly  t^ 
pipes.  Thebe«tsort.knawnby  thenaraeofVi 
bles  Madeira,  and  is  sent  to  England.  The  ft 
was  formerly  in  great  request,  but  the  denu 
diminished.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
price  for  their  wines  and  brandies  baa  of  b 
mhabitanti  to  introduce  some  other  obje  i 
Cotton  has  begun  to  be  cultivated ;  the  pivui 
that  of  Pemambuco.  They  have  also  made  i 
fill  trials  with  coffee.  Two  centuries  ago 
was  the  most  important  branch  of  cultivatiui 
wait  there  is  only  one  sugar-mill  on  the  i      ■ 

I.Arge  forests  still  cover  bome  of  the  hi^ 
island,  though  they  have  been  greatly  reuin 
the  trees  there  are  numerous  kinds  of  Launia. 
L.  barbiusana.  L.  nobiiis,  &c.  Two  or  thi«c 
plants  are  used  for  making  barilla,  and  the  I 
themum  crystal liiium  is  cuhivaled  for  that  i 
small  scale.  Two  kinds  of  lichens  which 
rocks  are  collected  for  their  dyeing  qualitiai 
tinctona,  which  yields  the  archil,  and  the  pan 
meetly  sent  to  Englnnd. 

Teneritfc  has  no  metals,  except  some  irvnx 
no  use  is  made.  Sulphur  occurs  in  larire  «■■ 
Peak  of  Te;de.  ^^ 

Population  and  /wAiAi/iin/*.— According l> 
of  MacGregor,  founded  an  the  old  census  oif 
data,  the  population  of  Tencntle  amountev 
85,000  individuals ;  so  that  on  (he  average  1 
per^«TlH  to  each  square  mile.  Tlie  greater  pat 
ofGuanches,  who  inhabited  the  island  at  the 
Spaniards,  perished  in  tlie  war  by  which  the  ! 
possession  of  it,  and  the  remainder  intcrman 
Spaniards.  The  present  inhabitants  must 
considered  as  SpaniariK  whom  they  also  res« 
son  and  character.  The  S])iinish  Uniruage  ale 
intermixed  in  the  parts  remote  from  the  tow 
other  words. 

Political  Diritinnn  and  7^u-»*.— Fortheai 
of  justice  the  island  i»  divided  into  three  jurii 
courts  for  which  are  at  Santa  Onw,  Laguna,  i 
Santii  Cm*  de  Santiago,  the  seat  of  the  govi 
of  the  Canary  Ulauds,  is  built  on  the  loath 
island,  not  far  Irain  ita  cistern  cxtremilv.  Tl 
not  large,  and  is  well  protected  apiinst  the  i> 
those  that  blow  from  the  nouth.  At  the  disi 
75  to  lOU  fathoms  from  the  land  there  is  goc 

6  to  12  fathoms,  and  half  a  mile  ofTin  25  t, 

Te'veH 
in  the!  . 

patiol  in  the  midille,  and  have  only  one  floor. 
ire  straiElit,  but  narrow,  and  have  fbot-pav 
population  amounted,  in  1S29,  to  8620  indi.. 
place  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce,  and 


tlie  island,  being  the  seat  of  administration, 
the  middle  of  the  plain  of  I.Aguna,  and  is  a  pl< 
The  streets  are  straight  and  wide,  well  pavei 
foot-pavements.  Most  of  the  houses  ha\e  onl 
The  population  amounts  to  more  than  lOiU 
inhabitants  of  Santa  fnii  pw«  the  siimoier  n 
an  the  climate  of  Ijiguna  is  much  cooler. 
Tacoronte,  not  fiu-  from  the  northun  coast, 
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k  on  Uie  declivit)r  of  a  steep  hill,  neariy  1200 
the  sea-level :  it  is  a  well-built  and  tiuiving 
L  neaxly  8000  inhabitants.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
ommerce  by  means  of  its  harbour,  called  Puerto 
.va,  which  is  about  2  miles  distant,  ami  contains 
m  of  4600. 

on  the  southern  coast,  is  in  a  very  fertile  valley, 
duces  much  wine  and  wheat :  it  is  rather  well 
contains  3500  inhabitants.  In  the  vicinity  are 
of  the  antient  inhabitants,  the  Guanches,  which 
LHimies. 

'turts  and  Commerce, — ^There  are  a  few  manufac- 
L  stuffs  at  Icod  de  los  Vinos,  a  town  on  the  north 
i  4000  inhabitants.    These  manufactures  were 
^ry  active,  and  their  produce  went  to  America ; 
■e  now  in  a  declining  state,  especially  since  the 
of  Teneriffe  have  begun  to  wear  cotton  instead 
.nen  and  woollen  stuffs  are  made  by  the  families 
vm  consumption.    Woollen  stockings  were  for- 
B  for  the  American  market,  but  this  branch  of 
Bs  entirely  ceased.     Earthenware,  especially 
^filters,  is  still  sent  to  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico, 
manufactures  of  soap  and  vermicelli  at  Santa 
e  tanneries  produce  a  very  indifferent  leather, 
it  exported.    The  number  of  distilleries  is  large, 
andy  is  hardly  inferior  to  Cognac.    Ropes  are 
the  agave ;   and  hats,  basket,  and  mats  from 
of  the  date-palms,     (rood  cabinet-work  has 
n  to  be  made  for  the  South  American  market 
itime  commerce  is  concentrated  in  the  port  of 
and  Port  Orotava,  which  are  annually  visited 
.20  vessels,  mostlv  English.     The  inhabitants 
V  vessels,  with  wnich  they  visit  the  Amt^can 
The  most  active  commerce  is  that  with  £ng- 
dch  about  80  vessels  are  constantly  employed, 
consist  of  iron  utensils,  hardware,  iron  m  bars, 
-1      ,  crockery,  leather,  candles,  soap,  large 
Oi  votton  goods,  provisions,  cod,  and  some 
cles.    The  most  important  exports  are  wine, 
id  barilla :    there  are  also  exported  almonds, 
itw  silk,  and  archil.    The  commerce  with  the 
ites  of  America  and  with  Hamburg  is  also  con- 

— The  Canaries  were  known  to  the  antients, 

them  the  Fortunate  Islands.     [Canaries,  vol. 

Teneriffe  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  in 

las  always  remained  in  their  possession. 

'istory  and  Conquest  of  the  Canary  Islands ; 

Voyage  atix  Rigions  Equinoxiales  du  Nou- 

9^^,  vol.i.;  VonBuch,  Physikalische Beschrei- 

Canarischen   Inseln ;    and    Die   Canarischen 

k  ihrem  gegenwdrtigen  Zustande^  von  Mac 

jinover,  1831.) 

tS,  DAVID  (the  Elder),  was  bom  at  Antwerp 
[e  had  the  good  fortune  to  study  painting  u  nder 
to  highly  esteemed  him  for  his  promising  genius, 
benefit  of  the  instruction  of  that  great  master, 
advantage  of  learning  his  manner  of  preparing 
( and  managing  his  materials.  It  is  said  that 
by  painting  pictures  on  a  large  scale ;  but 
le  to  Rome  with  the  intention  of  improving 
the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  he  there  con- 
intimate  friendship  with  his  countryman  Adam 
whose  exquisitely-ff  nished  cabinet  pictures  were 
iemed,  and  he  studied  with  him  several  years, 
ily  small  pictures.  It  was  here  that  he  ac- 
neatness  of  pencilling  for  which  his  works  are 
ind  which,  with  Uie  knowledge  of  colours  ac- 

R,ubens,  gives  to  his  works  so  great  a  charm. 

<  lO  bis  native  country  after  ten  years'  absence, 

himself  with  the  greatest  ardour  to  the  prac- 

ait,  and  chose  the  familiar  scenes  of  ordinaiy 

e,  such  as  merry-makings,  weddings,  the  inte- 

tenor  of  public-houses,  rural  games,  chemists* 

,  and  grotesque  subjects,  such  as  the  Temptation 

ony  and  the  like.    These  subjects  he  treated 

QDOst  truth  and  fidelity  to  nature.    His  colour- 

ch,  his  design,  the  pleasing  distribution  of  light 

the  skilful  composition  of  his  groups,  procured 

reputation  and  constant  employment:  every 

*  art  was  eager  to  possess  some  of  his  works. 

fact  be  considered  as  the  inveutor  of  a  new 

h  was  followed  and  carried  to  a  iiiU  higher 


degree  of  perfection  by  his  son.    He  died  ^t  Antwerp  m 
the  year  1&I9,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

TENIERS,  DAVID  (the  Younger)  was  bom  at  Antwerp 
in  1610,  and  received  his  first  and  principal  instruction 
from  his  father.  Some  authors  have  affirmed  that  he  left 
his  father  to  become  a  disciple  of  Adrian  Brouwer,  who 
however  was  only  two  years  older  than  himself,  and  that 
he  had  the  advantage  of  the  precepts  of  Rubens.  Others 
have  pretended  that  he  was  likewise  a  pupil  of  Elsheimer, 
who  died  when  Teniers  was  only  ten  years  old.  He 
adopted,  as  we  have  observed,  the  subjects  and  style  of  lus 
fafher ;  but,  with  a  more  fertile  imagination,  he  produced 
compositions  much  more  varied  and  ingenious ;  his  colour- 
ing IS  more  vivid,  rich,  and  transparent,  and  the  facility 
of  his  execution  is  enchanting.  He  studied  nature  in 
all  her  varied  forms  with  the  most  critical  attention.    He 

Possessed,  in  perfection,  what  we  have  heard  one  of  the 
rightest  living  ornaments  of  the  British  school  call  *  the 
art,  or  rather  the  gift,  of  seeing.'  Hence  the  tmth  and 
nature  of  his  pictures,  which  look  almost  like  reflections 
in  a  convex  mirror.  His  pencil  is  free  and  delici^e; 
the  touching  of  his  trees  lignt  and  firm ;  his  skies  are  ad- 
mirably clear  and  brilliant,  though  not  much  varied.  The 
expression  of  his  figures,  in  every  vaxying  mood,  of  mirth 
or  gravity,  c^ood  or  ul  humour,  is  strongly  marked,  striking, 
and  natural ;  he  represented  them  however  precisely  as 
he  saw  them  before  him,  but  was  perhaps  inferior  in  de- 
lineation of  character  to  Jan  Steen  or  Wiikie. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  career 
very  little  regard  was  shown  to  his  merit,  so  that  he  was 
often  obliged  to  go  in  person  to  Brussels  to  dispose  of  his 

Eictures.  But  he  was  not  long  neglected.  The  archduke 
eopold  having  seen  some  of  his  pictures,  immediately 
distinguished  him  bv  his  patronage,  appointed  him  his 
principal  painter  and  gentleman  of  his  oedchamber,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  chain  of  gold  to  which  his  portrait  was 
affixed,  and  gave  him  the  direction  of  his  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, which  contained  works  of  the  most  eminent  masters 
of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  Teniers,  who  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  talent  in  imitating  the  works  of 
other  artists,  made  copies  of  this  gallery,  in  which  the 
touch,  the  colouring,  and   the  manner  of   the  several 

Sainters,  however  different  from  each  other,  were  repro- 
uced  with  such  a  deceptive  fidelity,  that  he  acquiredthe 
name  of  the  Proteus  of  painting.  Some  writers  have  ob- 
jected that  his  figures  are  too  short  and  clumsy,  and  that 
there  is  too  much  sameness  in  their  countenances  and 
habits:  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  designed 
every  object  as  he  saw  it ;  and  the  charm  which  his  art  has 
thrown  on  scenes  flat  and  insipid  in  their  forms,  even 
subjects  low,  barren,  and  commonplace,  justly  excites 
the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  the  art,  and  tne  extra- 
ordinary prices  which  are  given  for  his  works  in  every  part 
of  Europe  are  an  incontestible  proof  of  the  universal  ad- 
miration and  esteem  in  which  they  are  held.  This  circum- 
stance is  the  more  deserving  of  attention,  as  his  works,  far 
from  being  scarce,  are  extremelv  numerous:  his  extra- 
ordinary facility  of  execution  and  the  great  age  to  which 
he  attained  enabled  him  to  produce  such  a  number  of 
pictures,  that  he  was  used  to  say  in  joke  that  to  hold  all 
Ids  paintings  (though  they  were  of  such  small  dimensions) 
it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  gallery  two  leagues  in 
length.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  of  all  the 
Flemish  painters  his  works  are  the  most  popular,  he  wag 
habitually  conversant  with  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
The  suavity  of  his  manners  and  his  irreproachable  conduct 
secured  him  the  esteem  of  all  his  countrymen.  Besides 
the  archduke  Leopold,  he  was  honoured  with  the  favour 
and  protection  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  king  of 
Spain,  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  became  his  pupil,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  bishop  of  Ghent,  and  other  eminent 
personages.  He  often  assisted  the  landscape-painters  of 
his  time  by  inserting  figures  into  their  pictures,  and  many 
works  of  Artois,  Van  Uden,  Breughel,  and  others  derive 
additional  value  from  this  circumstance.  The  galleries 
and  collections  in  England  contain  a  great  number  of  his 
finest  works.  He  died  at  Brussels,  in  uie  year  1694,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

(Pilkington;    Fuseh;    Conversations   Lexicon;    Bto^ 
graphie   Universelle;  Dr.  Waagen,  Arts  and  Artists  in 
England,) 
TENIMBAR  ISLANDS.    [Sunoa  Islands,  Lbsskr.1 
T£NISON»  THOMAS  (bom  1636,  died  1715),  an  £ng. 
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Usli  divine,  son  of  a  cleriryman  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  who  \  In  the  year  1781  he  wont  to  Edinhiinsh  with  ihf 
WHS  advanced  by  his  own  deserved  repiitalion  for  piety,  '.  tion  of  studyins^  medicine.  Of  hi«  rompanion-,  o« 
charity,  learnins;,  and  liberality,  to  the  hi&:lu>st  Ktation  m  tioiis,  or  studies  whilf  in  Scotland,  littlf  m  kno»n.  • 
the  Knsrlish  church.  He  wa»f)om  at  Cottenham  in  Cam-  thai  he  n»\'eived  inht ruction  from  Dr.  HIack;  h*-  d 
bridtreshire,  wlucated  in  the  crammar-schoul  at  Norwich,  however  (.•ontintu*  lonjr  i»i  that  Univcnity.  for  in  (>• 
from  whence  he  jrtwsed  to  (.*orpu.s  L'hristii  ColU'ire,  Cani-  \7^2.  lit*  was  admitted  a  mcndu-r  <»t<.'hrii»t?»tVlIe?r 
bridtre,  where  he  was  admitted  in  Uit^i,  and  took  his  bridge,  •c\here  he  llu'n  bejran  to  reside, 
bachelor's  di'ffree  in  KJT)?.  The  unixci-sity  was  then  in  In  the  summer  of  ITH-*  he  travelled  into  Dennu 
the  state  to  which  it  had  betn  brought  by  theparliamentary  Sweden,  with  the  intention,  partly  of  examinr 
conunissioners,  and  the  timi  of  mind  of  Tenison  not  ac-  mines  «3f  the  latter  r<nmtTy.  but  i-tueflv  with  !hf 
cordiui?  with  what  at  that  time  was  expecti'd  fmm  persons  becoroi  nc:  personally  niMjnjiinted  with  Seheele.  foi 
undeitakin:;  the  ministrj*.  he  for  a  time  turned  to  the  study  he  had  coneeived  a  hiirh  deirree  of  admiration.  « 
uf  medicine  :  but  about*  1051)  he  was  privately  ortlained  in  on  ace  outit  of  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  whic^. 
the  episeopal  method  then  proscrihed  by  the  jfovern-  ployed  in  his  chemical  researches.  In  a  year  or  tvi 
ment  of  the  time.  The  ordination  was  ])cnormed  at  Kicli-  wards  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquimt, 
moud  in  Surrey  by  Dr.  lhip|ia,  the  expelled  bishop  of'  some  of  the  eminent  chemijits:  thence  he  wrnt  to  | 
Siilisbury.  The  n^tonition  of  the  kine,  and  with  it  of  the  |  and  ttie  Netherlands,  arter  havine  recovered  from  i 
episcoiMil  chun-h,  soon  following,  he  wa<9  made  minister  of  ;  ilhiesM  with  xvlii<*h  he  wha  seized  during;  his  reiidt 
St.  Andrew  s  Clnirch  ii]  Cambridce,  in  which  situation  he  ,  the  French  ca])iial. 
praiiied  much  civdit  by  liis  attention  to  his  ^mrishioners 
durini?  the  time  of  the  plaijue.  in  IGtiTj.  He  had  other 
preferment  in  the  country,  a.s  the  ehureli  of  St.  Peter  Man- 
erort  in  Nonvieh,  and  the  rectory  of  Holywell  in  Hnntina:- 

donshire.  This  brimrs  down  his  liisioiy  t(j  the  year  IGHO,  i  canio  to  resi'de'in  London.  In  17tMj  he  took  adocta 
when,  beintr  then  doctor  in  divinity,  he  was  placed  on  a  ■  cfrec  at  Cnmhridsre,  but  as  his  fortune  wasindnfi 
more  conspicuous  staije,  beinir  presented  by  King  Charles    he  relinouished  all  idea  of  practic 


In  ,Ianuar)\  17H5.  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
Society,  and* in  17H(}  he  Kit  ('hrist's  ('olleee anu i 
to  Knunanuel   Colleirc;   in   \7*^   he   tiMik   hi*  dtv 
bachelor  of  physic,  and  soon  at^er  qi:itted  Cambfili 


ice  a.s  a  ph 
IH13  he  *^as  elected  Professor  of  Chemistrv  at  < 


li.  to  the  livinir  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields. 

In  this  public  situation  he  acted  with  great  pnidence,    havine  in  the  previous  ye»r  delivered,  witl)CKm» 
and  with  a  liberality  which  emulated  the  muniiicence  of  ■  a  few^  l(;ctures  on  the  principles  of  mineral 
the  clersry  of  earlier  times,  8:ivinfi;  more  tlian  '300i.  to  the    his  frie  nds. 

])oor  of  his  parish  in  the  time  of  the  distress  occasioned  by        In  the  month  of  S«*pteinber,  1^14,  Mr.Teninai ' 
the  hard  frost  of  lGK).an<lendowin!r  a  free-school,  and  build-    the  last  time  to  France,  and  on  his  return  homt 
ini;  and  furnishins:  a  library-.  In  1GS5  he  discharsred  the  difR-    Febru  ar}',  1815.  lie  arrived  at  Ik^uloixne  with  ow*- 
cult  duty  of  altendin«c  the  duke  of  Monmouth  previous  to  liis  >  in  ord.er  to  embark  there.  They  emt)arke<i  on  thi 
execution  with  sinirular  discretion.    In  his  politics  he  was  a  ,  were  forced  back  by  the  wind,  and  meant  to 
Whit;,  and  favourer  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  acconlincrly  I  in  the  eveninir:  in  the  meantime  tlu'v  tooR  im" 
early  marked  out  by  Kinir  William  for  a*lvancement  in  the    went,  to  see  Honapaile's  pillar,  abouTa  learic 
church.     In  liXl)  he  was  ni:ule  archdeacon  of  London,  and    £;oin  ^  otf  the  road  on  their  return  to  look  at  i 
in  l(jl> I  bishop  of  Lincoln.     This  lara:e  diocese,  which  had    of  v.hich  the  drawbridfire  wanteil  a  bult,  thev  wa 
been  too  much  netrlected,  he  broutrht  into  order.     In  1GD4,    thrown,  with  their  horses,  into  the  ditch.     fiarOD 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  he  was  made  aichbishop  of    was    merely   stunned,   but    Mr.   Tennant's  skull 
(Janterbury,  in  which  hiarh  diornitv  he  remained  for  twenty    sev»?rely  fractured,  that  he  died  within  an  honraft< 
years.     He  died  on  the  14th  of  beceniber,  171i>,  and  was        I'he  followinir  cliaiacter  t>r  Mr.  Tonnant  )>ichieflf 
interred  in  the  paiish  church  of  Lambeth.  i  wit'^  some  variations,  from  the  *  Aimalsot  Philofopl 

A  larjce  account  of  his  hfe  was  published  soon  after  his  .  \i.,  and  the  wiiter  of  thi«i  brief  notice,  havme:  well 
death,  without  the  name  of  any  author  in  the  title-pajre,  '  the  subject  of  it,  is  able  to  testily  to  the  acciinu-; 
l)ut  evidently  written  by  a  person  iiossessed  of  trotxl  in-  ■  stat  cments  in  all  the  more  iinptnlant  particular*, 
formation,  and  who  was  fully  sensil)le  to  his  merits.  He  j  \.[r.  Tennant  was  tall  and  slender  in  hi*  penoB 
speaks  of  him  thus : — *  And  as  he  was  an  exact  pattern  of  thin  face  and  liirht  complexion.  His  appeannce.  r 
that  exemplary  piety,  charity,  stedfa!«tne>s,  and  irood  con-  '  stan  din<rsome  Ninirnlaiity  of  manners,  and  creatnei 
duct  requisite  in  a  s^overnor  of  the  church,  so  perhaps  i  of  dress,  was  on  the  wliole  Miikins:  and  a<rrfeibl 
since  the  primitive  aire  of  Christianity  and  the  time  of  the  j  com  itenance  in  enrly  life  hail  been  binnlariy  en^ 
Apostles  there  has  been  no  man  whose  learning  and  ■  and  at  favourable  times,  when  he  was  in  pit^lhea 
abilities  have  better  ([ualitied  him  to  discharge  and  defend  :  still  'very  pleaMus:.  The  jreneral  cast  of  his  fe.itur»« 
a  tnist  of  tliai  hij?h  importance.*  \  prest.ivc,  and  bore  stronsr  marks  of  intelliijence :  a: 

The  library  which  he  founded  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mar^  '  ral  persons  have  been  struck  with  a  f;eneral  re*e! 
tin's  still  exists :  and  he  may  be  re&rarded  as  the  founder  in  hi>t  countenance  to  the  well-known  portraits  of 
of  the  librnr}'  in  the  catht^dral  church  of  St.  Paul,  having        Of  liis  intellectual  character,  the  distineuishinc  i 

firesented  two  hundreil  and  iifty  pounds  to  make  up  four    dame  ntal  princijile  was  irood  sense  :  a  prompt  and  i 
uindred  asid  iilty,  which  the  dean  and  residential ies  iraxe  j  pen^eption  of  truth,  both  upon  those  ipiestionsi 


for  the  liiiraries  of  two  clergymen  bouirht  by  them  in  17()7> 
His  will  contains  many  nmnificent  bequests  for  charitable 
and  reliirious  objects. 


certainty  is  attainable  and  those  which  mustbedet 
by  the  nicer  results  of  moral  evidence.  In  quick  ' 
tion,  u.iited  with  soundness  and  accuracy  of  jud£ 


Archbishop  Teniscm   has  left  no  writincR  behind  him    was  p«M -haps  without  an  equal.     He  saw  immedia 


f-ehniary  2i.  iHir*.  He  was  the  only  child  of  the  Kev.  dipJayed  o  n  such  occasions,  were  alike  admirahV  : 
Calvert  IVnnant.  of  whom  little  is  known  except  that  he  |  dom  failed  to  con\ince  the  nnpreju/licetL  and  ti 
liail  been  a  Fellow  of  St.  .h»hirs  (.'ollcire,  Cambridge,  and  cert  or  sile  nee  his  opj)onents.  He  nad  a  peciiliH 
wRsalriendot  Dr.  Uutheruml.  lieiriiis  Professor  of  Di  villi  ty  humour,  which  was  hciirhtened  by  a  perfect  :,n 
in  that  University.  ,  conntennnc.?,  a  quiet    familiar    manner,  and  a  r 

While  very  young  he  cave  many  proofs  of  a  particular    ri«ticsimpli(  ityof  lancruasre.     In  consequence.  pn« 
turn   tor  chemistry    and    natuml    ])hilos<iphy,   and   at>er    of  the  dccli  ni'nsr  >-tatc  of  his   health,  his  talent 
ipiittitiu*-  s<hool   he  v.\\<  verj'  ilesinms  of  eonipletinir  his    versation  wa  *  perhaiH  less  uiiifomilv  conM>ier'vr' 

It* 


.    .       p. 

cojisequencu  of  tlic  previous  engagement8  of  Dr.  Priestley.  |  Mr.  Tennant :-  -1,  •  On  the  Dt .imposition  of  Fr 
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;  2.  *  On  the  Nature  of  the  Diamond,'  1797 ;'  3,  On  the 
.n  ol'  Nitre  upon  Gold  and  Platina  ;*  4,  *  On  the  Dif- 

Sorts  of  Lime  used  in  A^culture,'  1799 ;  5,  *  On  the 
^tion  of  Emery/  1802 ;  6,  *  On  two  Metals  found  in 
lack  Powder  of  the  sohitioii  of  Platina,'  1H04  ;  7,  *  On 
jier  Mode  of  procurinjif  Potassium  than  that  which  is 
iil4)pted ;'  8,  '  On  the  Mode  of  producing  a  Double 
«tion  by  the  same  Heat.' 

th€  ^^  volume  of  the  *  Transactions  *  of  the  Greolo- 
Society,  1811,  he  published  the  analysis  of '  A  Vol- 
Substance  containing  the  Horacic  Acid.* 
his  experiment-s  on  the  diamond,  he  provea  it  to  be 
cflzbon,  by  heating  it  in  a  gold  tube  with  nitre ;  the 

id  was  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  combining 
I ,  »xy$?en  of  the  decomposed  nitric  acid,  and  this 
eia  with  the  potash  of  the  nitre ;  by  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  (pmntity  of  carbon,  in  a  given  weight 
i  ad,  was  estimated.  In  his  paper  on  *  Limestones,' 
wed  that  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in 
Hindered  them  prejudicial  when  calcined  and  applied 

B  the  paper  on  '  Emory,'  he  proved  that  this  substance  is 

tly  a  variety  of  corundum,  or  sapphire.    Tlie  two  metals 

'  he  found  in  native  platina  were  osmium  and  iridium. 

Ii  respeitt  to  these  memoirs  it  may  be  observed  that 

11  bearthe  impress  of  originality,  and  that  the  opera- 

■  which  they  include  and  describe  are  of  the  greatest 

simplicitv,  and  stated  in  the  plainest  language. 
laiiNANTITE,  a  variety  of  grey  copper-ore,  so  named 
hflMor  of  Smithson  Tennant ,  a  distinguished  chemist, 
fleean  in  attached  cn^'stals,  which  are  usually  small, 
form  a  cube.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes 
lac  liar  octohedron.  Fracture  uneven  and  imper- 
Ujhuiicilar.  Hardness :  scratches  carbonate  of  lime,  but 
Kiatehed  by  the  phosphate.  It  is  brittle.  Colour  vary- 
r  from  tin-white  to  blackish  iron-grey,  frequently  tar- 
on  the  surface.  Streak  i-eddish-gre^.  Xustre  me- 
et wmetimes  splendent.  Specific  gravity  4*375. 
When  heated  by  the  blowpipe,  it  decrepitates,  and  bums 
tfa  a  bine  flame,  emitting  arsenical  vapours,  and  then 
wintoablack  scoria,  which  is  attracted  W  the  magnet. 
It  occuB  only  in  Cornwall,  and  has  there  been  found  in 
tril  copper-mines, 
ioaljsisby— 

R.  Phillips.  Hemming. 

Sulphur  .  .  28-74  .  .21-8 

Copper  ,  .  45-32  .  .  48*4 

Iron      .  .  .     9-26  .  ,  142 

Awenic  .  .11-84  .  .11-5 

Silica    .  .  .    600  .  .     50 


10016  100-9 

^EHNESSEE  is  one  of  the  inland  states  of  the  North 

ttm  Union,  and  lies  between  35°  and  36"  40^  N.  lat. 

'       een  8r  30^  and  90°  W.  long.    The  southern  boim- 

'-"mch  runs  along  35°  N.  lat.,  is  contiguous  to  the 

n  limits  of  the  states  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 

'i  and  is  356  miles  long,  of  w  liich  the  bovuidary  w  ith 

*  ^jnounts  to  100,  that  with  Alabama  140,  and  that 

aissippi   116  miles.    On  the  west  of  it  are  Ar- 

«JkI  Missouri,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 

^pi,  whose  course  along  this  border  amounts  to 

'  *«fio  miles,  measured   along  the  numerous  bends. 

^  <*f  Tennessee   are  Kentucky  and  Virginia.     The 

^•line  towards  Kentucky  between  the  rivers  Mis- 

md  Tennessee  runs  along  36"  30*  N.  lat.  for  about 

««  but  east  of  the  last-mentioned  river  it  follows  its 

"  •»  about  12  miles  until  it  reaches  36^  40'  N.  lat. 

SO*  W.  long.,  and  then  extends  a  little  south  of 

JJjHl  it  meets  the  south-western   anscle   of  Virginia 

'^  acy  W.  long.   The  distance  between  the  Tennessee 

.•*ul  the  last-mentioned  point  is  about  250  miles. 

J^e  which  divides  Tennessee  from  Kentucky  is  con- 

^  eastward  between  Tenessee  and  Virginia  for  105 

» ^hen  it  arrives  at  the  most,  eastern  point  of  the  state. 

^^  Tennessee  is  North  CaroUna;  the  boundary-line 

^  them,  which  is  150  miles  lonpr,  is  formed  by  one 

^  mngcs  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  called  the 

MountaiaH.    The   lenijth  of  TeniieNsec  fmni  ea.Ht  to 

is  about  445  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south 

milfs.     The  area  is  about  40,200  stiuaie  miles,  or 

2B^  acres.    It  is  about  10,000  s(|uaie  miles  less  in 

At  than  &igland  without  Wales. 


Surface  and  iSot7.— This  state  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  rejirions,  which  may  be  called  the  Ea.stem  or  Moun- 
tain region,  the  Middle  or  Hilly  region,  and  the  Western 
or  Level  region ;  and  this  division  coincides  tolerably  well 
with  that  made  for  the  administration  of  justice,  according 
to  which  the  country  is  divided  into  the  Eastern,  the 
Middle,  and  the  Western  District.  Tlie  first  and  the  last 
are  nearly  equal  in  extent,  each  comprehending  about 
10,000  square  miles,  but  the  Middle,  IXstrict  is  about 
double  that  size. 

The  Juistem  or  Mfmnfain  Region  lies  within  the  ranges 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  This  extensive  mountain- 
system  maybe  said  to  commence  Along  and  near  the  southern 
l)oundary-!ine  of  Tennessee.  Near  35°  N.  lat.  and  82°  W. 
long.,  on  the  boundary-line  between  South  and  North  Caro- 
lina, the  country  forms  a  ridge  of  hills,  a  continuous  high 
ground  which  extends  westv^^rd  to  85"  W.  long.,  a  distance 
of  more  than  160  miles.  In  the  Carol inas  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  does  not  terminate  at 
85°  W.  long.,  but  west  of  that  meridian  it  forms  a  kind  of 
mountain-knot,  consisting  of  several  ridges,  which  extend 
south-west  and  north-east,  in  the  direction  of  the  whole 
mountain -system.  These  ridges  lie  between  34°  and  35° 
20'  N.  lat.,  and  the  Tennessee  river  traverses  this  tract  in  a 
south-west  direction.  The  highest  of  these  ridges  is  on  the 
east  of  the  river  valley,  and  is  called  the  Look-out  Moun- 
tains. The  elevated  ground  just  mentioned  constitutes 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains ; 
for  from  its  eastern  extremity,  west  of  82°  W.  long.,  a  ridge 
runs  in  a  general  north-east  direction,  which  is  also  called 
the  Blue  Ridge,  being  considered  as  the  continuation  of 
the  before-mentioned  ridge  so  called,  and  from  its  western 
termination  (near  86°  W.  long.)  there  runs  another  ridge 
under  the  name  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  first  north- 
noilh-east,  and  afterwards  east -north-east  and  north-eaf>t. 
The  si>ace  included  between  these  two  ranges  extends  from 
east  to  west  about  200  miles.  It  is  ti-averscd  by  several 
minor  ridges,  among  which  the  most  elevated  and  least  in- 
terrupted is  called  the  Iron  Mountains.  It  extends  south- 
west and  north-east,  is  much  nearer  the  enstei-n  Blue  Ridge 
than  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  which  are  west  of  it,  and 
constitutes  the  boundary-line  on  the  east  between  Noilli 
Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

The  mount  ain-reffion  of  Tennessee  occupies  the  tract  en- 
closed by  the  Iron  Mountains  and  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, whose  most  elevated  parts  are  about  70  miles  distant 
from  one  another.  The  noi-them  half  of  this  timet  is  tra- 
versed by  three  minor  ridges,  which  in  general  nm  parallel 
to  the  larger  i-anges,  and  thus  with  tlie  two  outer  ranges 
form  four  valleys,  which  are  traversed  by  four  of  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Tennessee  River,  namely,  Powell's,  Clinch, 
Holston,  and  Frcnthbroad  River.  The  valleys  are  rather 
wide,  but  as  there  is  little  alluvial  land  along  the  water- 
courses, their  surface  is  uneven  and  broken,  and  the  .<ioil, 
which  consists  mostly  of  siliceous  gravel,  is  of  indifferent 
quality,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the  Holston  and  IVencii- 
broad  rivers,  where  it  contains  a  mixture  of  clay.  Only  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  it  is  strong  enough  for  the 
growth  of  wheat ;  the  greater  part  produces  rye  and  oats ;  but 
the  mountains  afford  good  pasture-grounds,  and  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep  are  kept.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the 
mountains  is  overgrown  with  forests  of  pitch-pme,  which 
yield  timber,  and  from  which  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  are 
extracted.  The  minor  ridges  terminate  near  35°  50*  N.  lat, 
where  the  upper  branches  of  the  Tennessee  river  form  their 
union.  The  countrysouthof  35°50'can  only  be  calledmoun- 
tainous  near  the  southern  portion  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  the  interior  being  covered  by  a 
succession  of  hills  rising  hardly  more  than  300  feet  above 
their  base.  The  soil  of  this  tract  is  of  indifferent  quality, 
and  mostly  used  as  pasture-ground,  but  the  forests  contain 
many  large  trees,  as  pitch-pine,  red  cedar,  and  black  wal- 
nut. Along  the  watercourses  there  are  some  tracts  of  mo- 
derate extent  fit  for  the  growth  of  rj-e  and  oats. 

Tl>e  Hilly  or  Middle  Region  extends  Ironi  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  westwai-d  to  the  Tennessee  River,  where  it 
traverses  the  state  by  running  from  south  to  north,  llie 
general  level  of  this  region  is  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  st*a-level,  and  it  is  covered  with  numcrons  hills,  which 
fonn  several  continuous  ridcres,  such  as  that  which,  under 
the  name  of  Elk  Ridge,  nins  from  east  to  west  near  35*  acf 
N.  lat.  between  the  Elk  River  and  Duck  River.  The  water- 
coureee  are  usually  much  depressed  below  the  general  leyeS, 
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and  most  of  them  run  in  narrow  channels.  This  tract  varies 

f;reatly  in  fertility.  Near  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and 
o  the  distance  of  20  miles  from  them,  the  soil  consistB 
chiefly  of  gravel  mixed  with  limestone,  and  is  of  moderate 
fertility,  but  in  general  it  is  better  than  in  the  mountain- 
region,  and  larger  tracts  are  fit  for  the  growth  of  wheat. 
Hie  country  west  of  this  tract  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
Tennessee :  it  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  state  from 
north  to  south,  and  reaches  westwards  to  87**  W.  long.  The 
soil  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  part  of  Kentucky,  and  con- 
sists of  a  large  portion  of  clay  and  loam  mixeci  with  sand 
and  gravel.  A  large  quantity  of  wheat  is  produced,  but 
the  staple  articles  are  tobacco  and  maize,  in  the  better 
lands,  especially  along  the  Cumberland  River,  the  com- 
mon produce  of  maize  is  from  GO  to  70  bushels  for  one, 
and  in  other  places  40  or  50.  The  forests,  which  still 
cover  a  great  part  of  the  surface,  consist  chiefly  of  ash, 
elm,  black  and  honey  locust,  mulberry,  sugar-maple,  and 
the  wild  plum ;  and  wild  ^pesare  abundant.  The  western 
districts,  or  those  which  he  near  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
extend  about  30  miles  east  of  it,  are  less  hilly,  but  they  are 
also  less  fertile :  they  produce  the  same  articles,  but  the 
crops  are  less  plentiful.  In  some  places  cotton  is  cultivated. 

The  JFestern  or  Level  Region  lies  between  the  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  surface  is  traversed  by  some 
swells  of  hign  ground :  the  most  extensive  is  that  which 
runs  across  Uie  state  from  north  to  south,  about  12  miles 
from  the  western  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  is  se- 
veral miles  wide.  Other  swells  traverse  the  southern  dis- 
tiicts,  running  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  ter- 
minating on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  Chicka- 
saw Bluffs.  The  north-west  districts  are  nearly  a  dead 
level,  which  descends  imperceptibly  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  it  terminates  in  a  large  wooded  swamp, 
called  tne  Wood  Swamp.  This  region  was  veij  thinW  in- 
habited twenty  years  ago,  but  it  cannot  be  of  indifferent 
quality,  if  we  judge  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  popu- 
lation has  increased.  It  appears  nowever  that  the  more 
elevated  portions  of  the  country  are  much  more  thickly 
settled  than  the  level  tract,  which  may  be  attributed  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  last-mentioned  tract  contains 
many  swampy  places,  and  is  less  favourable  to  health.  In 
these  regions  every  kind  of  ^rain  is  grown,  and  cotton  and 
tobacco  are  extensively  cultivated. 

i{iVer«.^  Numerous  rivers  drain  this  state,  and  some  of 
them  have  a  long  course.  The  larger  rivers  are  navigable 
for  keel-boats  and  for  steam-boats,  but  only  during  the 
boating-season,  which  generally  commences  on  the  20th  of 
February,  and  terminates  early  m  June.  Occasional  freshets 
contribute  to  render  them  navigable  during  a  short  portion 
of  the  other  months,  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  perio- 
dical returns  of  freshets,  except  those  of  the  spring  season. 

The  Tennessee  River  rises  with  numerous  branches  in 
the  Appalachian  Mountains :  the  most  remote  of  them 
originate  in  Virginia  near  81**  20^  W.  long,  and  and  37**  N. 
lat.,  and  run  south-west.  The  largest  oranches  are  the 
Clinch  and  Holston  rivers :  they  unite  with  other  branches, 
which  rise  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  country  enclosed  by 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Iron  Mountains,  and  which  break 
through  the  last-mentioned  chain.  The  largest  of  them  are 
the  Frenchbroad  River,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Hiwassee. 
Ailer  these  numerous  branches  have  united,  the  Tennessee 
traverses  the  mountain-knot  between  34*  and  35*  20^  N.  lat. 
It  passes  through  the  ridge,  which  on  the  south  is  called 
Look-out  Mountains,  and  on  the  north  Walden*s  Range. 
It  rushes  through  this  gap  with  great  impetuosity  over  a 
rocky  bed :  this  place  is  called  the  Suck :  its  course  within 
the  mountain-tract  is  veiy  rapid,  and  it  escapes  trom  it  by 
another  gap  near  Fort  Deposit,  in  Alabama.  At  this  place 
it  changes  the  south-west  course  into  a  western  course,  and 
after  draining  Alabama  for  about  200  miles,  it  returns  to 
Tennessee.  In  Alabama  the  river  widens  from  two  to  three 
miles,  and  in  this  part  there  are  extensive  rocky  shoals, 
which  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Mussel  Shoals, 
and  occupy  for  seven  or  eight  miles  the  whole  of  the  bed. 
In  low-water  these  rocks  entirely  obstruct  the  navigation, 
but  in  the  time  of  the  freshets  l>oats  of  moderate  size  may 
ascend  and  descend  without  danger.  The  lower  course  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  as  far  as  it  lies  within  Tennessee,  is 
from  MOuth  to  north.  After  having  entered  Kentucky  it  gra- 
dually declines  to  the  west,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Tennessee  probably  does  not  exceed 
800  miles,  reckoned  from  the  •ource  of  the  HolMon  or 


Clinch.  In  the  boating  season  it  may  be  ascende 
river-boats  to  the  Mussel  Shoals,  and  even  to  ti; 
which  it  escapes  from  the  mountains  by  small  1km 
of  its  upper  branches  are  navigable  for  small  ^ 
the  Suck.  It  appears  that  within  the  Appalarhi 
tains  it  may  be  descended  by  boats,  but  the  i*ci 
laborious  and  even  dangerous. 

The  Cumberland  River  rises  in  Kentucky,  in 
formed  by  the  Cumberland  Mountainn  and  t 
Mountains,  and  traverses  the  south-ea&tem  di»tr 
state  by  a  general  western  course  :  after  a  lur 
150  miles  it  turns  to  the  south-west  and  enters  1 
where  it  soon  resumes  its  western  course.  It 
northern  districts  of  Tennessee  by  a  course  of  i 
miles ;  and  turning  gradually  more  to  the  north 
Kentucky,  where  its  general  course  is  to  the ; 
falls  into  the  Ohio  a  lew  miles  above  the  mov 
Tennessee.  This  river  runs  about  450  miles,  s 
current  is  ver\'  gentle,  the  navigation  is  easy  fin 
far  as  Nashville,  more  than  150  miles  from  iti  n 
is  stated  to  be  navigable  for  river-boats  130  mi 
up,  but  in  Kentucky  the  upper  course  Is  obstnid 
tensive  shoals  in  several  places. 

Climate.— ^0  meteorological  observationi  mM 
nessee  having  been  published,  we  are  unable 
precise  idea  of  the  climate.    It  is  very  probihL 
assumed  by  Darby,  that  the  general  level  of 
Region  is  about  800  feet  more  elevated 
tract  on  the  Mississippi,  which  is  about  «»■ 
the  sea.    This  of  course  must  produce  a  •       ( 
ference  in  the  climate  of  the  two  regions.    \^ 
the  vegetation  in  Virginia,  east  of  the  Bluc  a 
weeks  earlier  than  in  the  valley  west  of  it.    It  ii 
that  the  winter  in  the  Mountain  Region  lists  I 
weeks,  and  that  the  frost  is  rather  severe.  In  tbi 
west  of  the  vange  the  rivers  are  generally  cove 
for  a  few  days  in  the  winter.    Snow  falls  to  the  w 
inches,  but  seldom  lies  more  than  twelve  or  fill 
the  ground.     In  winter  and  spring  a  cc 
of  rain  falls ;  but  in  the  other  seasons  kiuu  uum 
nor  does  it  continue  for  any  length  of  time, 
some  parts  of  Tennessee  is  remarkable  for  itsdn 

Productions. — The  state  of  agriculture  in  T 
best  be  inferred  from  the  statement  uf  the  retun 
according  to  which  the  quantity  of  maize  (^wn 
to  42,407,349  bushels,  a  quantity  much  larger 
produced  in  any  other  of  the  United  States.    As 
IS  best  adapted  for  the  feeding  of  hogs,  the  i 
hogs  was  also  larger  than  in  other  states,  tmc 
2,795,630.    Oats  were  raised  to  the  amount  of 
bushels ;   wheat,  4,547,273  bushels ;    potato^ 
bushels ;  rye,  297,033  bushels ;  buckwheat,  i 
and  barley,  only  4758  bushels.      The  quantiiy 
amounted  to  128,250,308  lbs.,  which  was  not  hsl 
as  that  produced  in  Mississippi  (289,838,8 18 lbs.; 
more  than  half  the  quantity  that  was  raised  it 
(240,379,669 lbs.),  but  nearly  as  much  as  was 
Georgia  (148,907,880  lbs.),   and    Ohio    -.1:M32 
Tobacco  was  produced  to  the  amount  of  26JM 
more  than  one-third  of  the  quantity  grown  v 
(74,157,841  lbs.).      Flax  and   hemp  yielded  4i 
and  the  meadows  only  38,512  tons  of' hay.    Ric 
cultivated,  as  the  produce  was  only  7729  lbs. : 
plantations  yielded  only  840  lbs.    The  cultivsti 
silkworm  seems  not  to  nave  made  much  progre 
1 163 lbs.  of  cocoons  were  gathered.    The  value  ( 
duce  of  the  orchards  was  estimated  at  336.7( 
which  proves  that  horticulture  has  made  considc 
gress.     A  small  quantity  of  wine  was  made,  sm 
653    gallons.     Tne  sugar  made  from  the 
amounted  to  251,7451^.     Though  the  prouu 
articles  drawn  from  the  forests  has  decreased, 
considerable  :    the  lumber  was  estimated  at  IJX 
lars,  besides  3119  barrels  of  pitch,  tar,  tuip« 
rosin,  and  212  tons  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes.    Tl 
of  horses  and  mules  amountecf  to  327^26.  tb 
cattle  to  773,390,  and  that  of  sheep  to  748.459. 
of  the  poulti^'  was  estimated  at  581.531  dollars, 
duce  01  the  dairy  was  to  the  value  of  930.GO 
the  (quantity  of   wool  was  1,029,526  lbs. ;  and 
50,7 15  lbs. 

Buffaloes  were  once  numerous,  but  they  hav 
disappeared;   the  elk   and  mooae-deer  ait  oi 
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vimtain  Resrion,  and  the  deer  is  still  ibundant 

re  are  bavs,  pumas,  wild-cats,  and  woWes; 

refs,  otters,  and    nrask-rats.     Racoons,   foxes, 

opossums,  rabbits,  (polecats,  and  minxes  are  yer^ 

:   pheasants,  partrid^,  pigeons,  swans,  wild 

uexs,  and  geese  are  abundant.    There  is  fish  in 

eis,  but  not  very  abundant.    The  wild  trees  and 

lich  vield  fruits  are  the  wild  plum,  the  cmb- 

>  wila  vine,  and  the  strawberry. 

b  gold  in  the  mountains  bordering  on  North 

hut  up  to  1834  only  12,000  doHarai'  worth  had 

Ml.    Lead  exists  in  the  same  mountains,  but  is 

worked.    Iron-ore  is  found  in  great  abundimce 

1  side  of  the  Cumberland  River,  and  also  at  a 

es.    Limestone  and  marble  are  got  in  the 

untains,  and  nitre  in  abundance  in  some 

68  near  the  Mountain  Region.    Salt-springs 

us,  and  some  of  them  are  strong.    Some 

e.  uut  not  to  a  great  amount,  as  salt  is  easily 

u       the  western  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and 

on.— Li  1898  the  Cherokees,  who  up  to  that 

c       possession  of  the  southern  districts  of  the 

i  Aei^on,  left  Tennessee,  and  went  to  the  west  of 

mi.    [NoRTR  American  Indians.]    At  pre* 

.on  consbts  of  the  descendants  of  £u* 

ui  «i«ves. 

BOS  of  1820  the  population  consisted  of  422,813 
n.   At  the  census  of  1830  it  had  increased  to 
i  gives  an  increase  of  61*3  per  cent,  in  ten 
xn     ing  to  the  last  census  (1840)  the  popula- 
te 820,210,  so  that  in  the  ten  years  nreced- 
xumus  it  had  increased  21*6  per  cent.,  which  is 
kmble  the  rate  of  increase  in  most  countries 
e.  The  increase  however  has  not  been  equal  in 
he  state.    In  the  Eastern  District  it  had  risen 
to  224,259,  or  about  14*7  per  cent. ;   in  the 
t,  ^'•-^•n  374,749  to  411,710,  or  only  9-9  per 
le       stem  District,  from  1 10,854  to  193,241, 

population  consisted  of  535,746  whites, 

•dred  people,  and  141,603  slaves;    and  in 

^       27  whites,  5524  ft-ee  coloured  people,  and 

79 ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  slave  popu- 

<  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  white,  as  tne  in- 

tlie  number  of  slaves  amounts  to  29*2  per  cent. 

•ortion  of  the  white  inhabitants  to  the  slaves  is 

1  the  Eastern  District,  which  contains  only  18,714 

1  203,371  whites,  so  that  the  slaves  constitute 

«nt.  of  the  number  of  the  whites.    In  the 

id  there  were  301,157  whites  and  107,735 

1  raises  the  slave  population  to  32*4  per  cent. 

er  of  the  whites.    In  the  Western  District  the 

I  whites  amounted  to  136,099,  and  that  of  the 

fi6.6I0,  so  that  the  dfaves  constituted  41*6  per 

rhite  population. 

ition  were  equally  distributed  over  the 

c  nuuld  be  20*6  individuals  to  each  square  mile. 

nd  there  are  90,  and  in  southern  Sweden  about 

tials  to  each  square  mile.    It  is  remarkable  that 

•terile  part  of  Tennessee,  the  mountain-region, 

nopulous.     If  we  allow  it  10,000  square 

1      probably  somewhat  too  much,  it  contains 

IB,  whilst  the  Middle  District  has  only  21 -2> 

m  District  only  19'3  individuals  to  each 

Divuion9  and  Towns, — For  the  administration 
I  state  is  divided  into  three  districts ;  and  for 
poses  into  seventy-two  counties.  As  Ten* 
cminently  an  agricultural  country,  none  of  the 
e  risen  to  any  importance.  The  capital  is  Nash- 
t  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cumberiand  River, 
navigation  for  larse  boats  begins.  It  is  a  well- 
tfarivmg  place,  which  in  1830  contained  5665 
i:  and  m  1840,  6929.    Knoxville,  on  the  river 

iriy  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain-region,  has 

of  about  3000.    The  other  towns  are  small. 

fxvngh,  southeast  of  Kashville,  in  one  of  the 

\  districts  of  the  state,  has  about  1500  in- 

«ud  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  near  the 
ine  of  Uie  State  of  Mississippi,  is  a  very  thriv- 
lein^  a  place  of  resort  for  the  steam-boats  which 
letrrer. 
).,  No.  1514. 


Mrnif/b^/iifvt.— Manafkctunng  industry  has  not  madi 
much  progress  in  Tennessee.  In  1840  the  number  of  per- 
sons^mployed  in  manufactures  and  trades  was  only  Vijm: 
oi  whom  10,409  were  in  the  Middle  District ;  4679  in  the 
Eastern ;  and  2727  in  the  Western.  The  number  of  dis- 
tilleries was  1381,  but  all  on  a  small  scale,  as  mi^  be 
inferred  from  the  produce,  which  amounted  only  to 
1,060,693  gallons :  in  New  Yoric  38  distilleries  produced 
more  than  4  millions  of  ^lons,  and  in  Massachusetts  97 
distilleries  more  than  5  millions.  Cotton  and  linen  stufi^ 
for  olothing  are  made  at  home.  There  u  a  small  number 
of  iamilies  who  make  coarse  cotton,  linen,  and  hempen 
fabrics  for  sale  ;  and  there  are  also  a  few  paper-mills  and 
manufactures  of  cordage  and  ropes.  Some  bar-iron  is 
made,  and  nails  are  manufactured.  There  are  also  several 
small  tanneries. 

Cbmmfrc^.— Tennessee  is  not  favourably  situated  for 
commerce,  as  the  only  river  which  is  navigable  for  large 
boato  all  the  year  round  washes  its  western  extremity.  The 
mountain-region  laboun  under  the  greatest  disadvantages, 
as  the  mountains  which  separate  it  ftom  the  Atlantic 
regions  are  difficult  to  pass.  Its  commercial  wealth  con- 
sisto  of  live  stock :  they  send  their  neat  cattle  to  Virginia, 
and  their  horses,  mules,  and  hogs  to  the  Carolinas.  The 
Middle  and  Western  Districts  are  commercially  connect^ 
with  New  Orleans,  to  which  place  they  send,  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi, cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  pork,  potatoes,  flour,  hemp 
and  flax,  deer-skins,  lumber,  ginseng,  and  bar-iron.  The 
foreign  articles  consumed  in  the  country;  which  consist 
mostly  of  grocery  and  some  other  articles  of  manufactute, 
are  imported  from  Pittsburg  and  Fhiladelphiii^  or  tWwi  New 
Orleans. 

Educaiim  is  not  neglected.  The  number  of  white  per- 
sons above  twenty  years  of  age  unable  to  read  and  write 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  58i5S2 ;  the  number  of  element 
and  common  schools  was  983,  and  the  niumber  of  chUdren 
attending  them  25,090,  of  which  number  6005  were 
taus^t  at  the  public  expense.  The  number  of  aeadeniies 
ana  grammar-schools  was  152,  and  they  were  attended  by 
5548  boys.  There  are  five  universities  or  colleges.  The 
best  is  the  university  of  Nashville,  which  has  six  in* 
structors  and  a  library  of  about  8500  volumes.  Jackwm 
College  is  near  Columbia.  The  colleges  of  Greenville, 
Washington,  and  Knoxville  are  smaller.  There  is  a  theo* 
logical  seminary  at  Maiyville  in  East  Tennessee  ibr  ftes- 
byterian  clergymen. 

History  and  C<mstitution.^-»The  first  settlements  in 
Tennessee  were  made  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
but  in  1760  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Cherokees,  then 
the  possessors  of  this  country,  fi-om  the  mnthem  and  een« 
tral  part  of  which  they  were  expelled  in  1780.  Since  that 
time  the  number  of  settiemeniB  has  continually  and  .ra- 

Sidlv  increased.  Up  to  1790  Tennessee  formed  a  part  of 
forth  Carolina,  but  in  that  jear  it  was  ceded  by  that  stall 
to  the  United  States,  who  converted  it  into  a  territonr; 
In  1796  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly  consisting  of  a  senate 
and  a  house  of  representatives,  elected  by  the  fyeehpldeif 
for  two  years.  The  senate  is  at  present  composed  of  25 
members,  and  the  house  of  representatives  of  75  members^ 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  choaeii 
by  the  electors  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  is  hot  ca- 
pable of  holing  office  more  than  six  years  out  of  eirht^. 

(Cornelius,  Tqnr  in  VirginiOy  Tennessee^  &c. ;  Long's 
Expedition  to  the  Roekv  Mountains^  by  James ;  Darby's 
GeografMeal  View  of  the  United  States  ;  Pitldn's  Statist 
ticaf  yiew  (^  the  Commerce  qf  the  United  States;  the 
American  Almanack  and  Repository  tf  Ustfid  Knoukedge 
for  1842.)  ■ 

TENNIS,  a  game  in  which  a  ball  is  driven  to  and  fro 
by  several  persons  striking  it  alternately,  either  with  tibe 
palm  of  the  hand,  naked  or  covered  with  a  thick  glove,  or 
with  a  small  bat  called  a  racket,  held  in  the  hand;  the 
aim  beine  to  keep  the  ball  in  motion  as  long  as'possibTe 
without  lulowing  it  to  foil  to  the  ground.  cKhitt,  on  the 
authority  of  St.  Foix,  a  FVench  authOT,  states  that  the 
French  game  of  ball  called  palm-play,  or  'Jeti  de  pauine,* 
was  formerly  played  with  tne  naked  hand,  then  with  m 
glove,  which  in  some  instances  was  lined,  aiid  that  aflei^' 
wards  the  players  bound  cords  and  tendons  round  thdr 
hands  to  make  the  ball  rebound  more  forcibly ;  and  hence, 
it  is  added,  the  racket  derived  its  origin.  He  states  that 
pelm-play»  or  hand-tennis,  waa  eMseedingly  foahienaMe  Itf 
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France  during  the  reif^  of  Charles  V.,  it  beiiiff  often 
played  by  the  nobility  for  large  sums  of  money.  Perhaps 
the  first  nistorical  notice  of  the  game  in  England  is  that 
which  SliakK)H>re  has  intro<luccd,  almost  in  the  words  of 
the  old  chroniclers,  in  his  •  Henry  V.'  (act  i.,  sc.  2\  where 
the  dauphin  sends  a  present  of  tennis-balls  in  answer  to 
Henry's  demand  for  the  sovereignty  of  France.  Henry 
YII.  was  a  tennis-player ;  and,  as  an  entiy  in  a  MS.  re- 
gister of  his  expenaiture  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign 
mentions  an  item  of  twelve-pence  for  his  loss  at  tennis  and 
tliree-i>cnce  for  the  loss  of  oalls,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  game  was  played  abroad,  as  the  loss  of  balls  is  not 
likely  to  have  happened  in  a  tennis-court.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  in  the  sixteenth  century  tennis-courts  w^ere  common 
in  England,  and  the  game  was  very  popular  with  the  no- 
bility, which  it  continued  to  be  down  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  who  frec^uently  diverted  himself  by  playing  at 
tennis  with  his  courtiers.  Tennis-courts  were  divided  by  a 
line  stretched  in  the  middle,  and  the  players,  standing  on 
each  side  with  their  rackets  in  their  hands,  were  required  to 
strike  the  ball  over  this  line.  A  similar  game  was  some- 
times played  with  a  hollow  leather  ball,  inflated  with  air, 
and  called  a  balloon,  which  was  driven  from  one  player  to 
another  by  striking  with  the  hand,  or  with  a  wooden  bracer 
fixed  upon  the  hand  and  lower  arm.  Further  particulars 
respectmg  these  and  other  games  playred  with  a  ball  may 
be  found  in  StrutVs  *  Sports  and  Pastimes,*  and  *  Horda- 
Angel-Cynnan.* 

TEN()N,  JACQUES-RE'NE'.  an  eminent  French  sur- 
geon, whose  father  also  belonged  to  the  medical  profession, 
was  bom  in  1724.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1741,  where  his 
zeal  and  talents  soon  gained  him  the  notice  of  Winslow, 
and  also  of  Antoine  and  Bernard  de  Jussieu.  The  first  of 
these  celebrated  men  initiated  him  in  the  study  of  anatomy ; 
the  two  others  developed  in  him  a  taste  for  botany  and 
natural  history.  In  spite  of  the  prejudices  and  example  of 
his  contemporaries.  Tenon  understood  that  surgery,  (kr 
iVom  being  separated  from  the  other  branches  of  medical 
science,  and  restricted  to  the  mere  performance  of  opera- 
tions, is  on  the  contrary  most  strictly  united  to  tnem. 
Accordingly  iVom  this  time  he  had  a  wider  field  opened  to 
him  for  his  professional  labours;  and  he  united  to  the 
study  and  treatment  of  surgical  affections  minute  ana- 
tomical investigations  and  ingenious  physiological  experi- 
ments. In  a  short  time  he  acquired  a  well-merited  repu- 
tation ;  and  though  inferior  to  some  other  modem  French 
surgeons  in  skill  and  genius  for  that  particular  department 
of  science,  yet  few  have  surpassed  him  in  the  extent  of  his 
studies  and  the  variety  of  his  information.  In  1744  Tenon 
was  appointed  an  army  surgeon  of  the  first  class  (chirur- 
gien  ae  premtire  claxse  tiux  armietX  and  served  in  the 
following  year  throughout  the  campaign  in  Flanders.  On 
his  retum  to  Paris  he  obtained  by  competition  (au  con- 
c&mri)  the  situation  of  chief  surgeon  to  the  hospital  of  La 
Salpetridre,  and  founded  near  it  a  celebrated  establishment 
for  inoculation,  a  practice  which  his  labours  contributed 
mnch  to  propagate.  He  afterwards  became  a  member  of 
the  College  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  and 
succeeded  Andouill6  as  professor  ot  patholoiry.  In 
1757  he  was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Tenon  belonged  to  the  first  Legislative  Assembly,  and  there 
displayed  the  same  zealous  philanthropy  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  all  his  actions,  upon  the  re-organization  of  the 
learned  societies,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
the  first  class,  and  read  in  that  asHembly  many  interesting 
papers.  He  was  also  a  member  of  theXe^on  of  Honour 
and  of  several  learned  and  scientific  societies,  and  pre- 
served to  the  end  of  his  life  the  same  love  of  labour  and 
the  same  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  science  which  had 
marked  the  early  years  of  his  career.  He  died  at  IHuis,  on 
the  15th  of  Januar)',  1 81 G,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety* 
two.  Few  persons  have  written  so  many  memoirs  and 
monographs  as*  Tenon ;  many  of  these  have  only  been  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  analysis  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute :  he  is  also  said  to  have  left  behind  him  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts.  More  than  thirty  of  his  worl»  are 
mentioned  in  the  Biog^niphie  Afidicale,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important:— 'De  Cataracta,*  Paris, 
1^7, 4to.  *  M^moires  sur  I'Exfoliation  des  Os,'  read  before 
the  Acatlemy  of  Sciences  in  1758,  17r)9,  and  1760,  and 
ailenvaixls  printed,  together  with  some  others,  with  the 
title  *  M£moires  sur  TAnatomie,  la  Pathologic,  et  la  Chi- 
ruigie,*  Pluria,  1806, 8ro.    *  Mimoire  fur  let  Hopitaux  de 


Paris,'  Paris,  1788, 4to. ;  a  very  able  memoir,  whi* 
served  as  a  mo<iel  for  many  that  have  been  kince  n 
on  the  same  subject,  in  which  are  pointed  out  &1 
the  improvements   that   have    been  introduced  m 
French  hospitals.     His  last  work,  which  i»as  pul 
when  he  was  ninety  years  old,  is  entitled  *  Otlraiu 
Vieillards  de  quelques  Moyens  pour  prolonser  la  Vi 
TENOR,  the   name   of  the   most   common    of 
male    voices,    that   which  is  betw<>en   the   eitx 
highest- and  lowest,  or  Contratenor   [Alto]  abu 
[Bass-Voics.]    The  compass  of  the  Tt-nor  i*  (tvtm 
second  space  in  the  base,  to  o,  the  second  line 
treble.    Example,  in  the  tenor  clef: — 
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Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tenor  and  treble 
procally  at  the  distance  of  an  octave :  consequenu; 
IS  calculated  for  the  one  voice,  as  relates  to  coropa* 
at  a  distance  of  eight  notes,  invariably  suit  the  ot: 

The  word  is  derived  from  TVw^o,  to  hold ;  for  in 
part-compositions,  the  plain-sone:,  or  air,  if  it  mai 
denominated,  wa^  given  to,  or  Md  by,  the  Tenor.  ( 

Tenor-Clef  is  the  c,  or  mean  clef,'  placed  on  the 
line  for  the  use  of  the  tenor-voice.  Exam{4e:-- 


It  is  also  occasionally  used  for  the  violonceUo : 
part  of  the  tenor  trombone  is  vmtten  in  this  cleC 

TsNOR  is  also  the  English  name  for  a  larger  iiMt 
of  the  violin  kind.     See  Viola. 

TENOS  (T^voc),  now  Tino,  a  small  island  intk 
Archipelago  lying  to  the  south-ea»t  of  Androai 
tween  that  island  and  Myconus,  and  forming  om 
group  called  the  Cyclades.  S.  Nicolo,  on  its  noctl 
is  in  37*  30'  N.  lat.  and  25»  l.*)'  E.  lonj:.  Il  ii 
15  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  lenirth  is  from 
west  to  south-east.  It  was  antiently  called  B 
because  it  was  well  watered  irardppi-rov' 
Byzant.,  v.  r^voc ;  Pliny,  ///*/.  A'n/.,  iv.  12  ;  and  i 
(Strabo,  p.  487,  ed.  Casaub.),  because  it  abounded 
In  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  (rreec^  • 
trireme  rendered  good  ser\'ice  to  the  Greeks  bv « 
from  the  enemy,  and  ghing  intelliirence  of  ti 
ments  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Salamis  ■  sj 
The  name  of  the  Tenians  was  in  consequence  inserts 
the  tripod  at  Delphi  in  the  list  of  states  to  whnm 
was  indebted  for  the  repulse  of  the  invader.  Here 
82.)  Accordinir  to  Pausanias  (v.  2:})  the  Teniar 
among  those  whose  names  were  inbcribcd  on  the 
of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  dedicated  by  the  Gree 
foucrht  at  Platea.  The  island  paid  tribute  to 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Tliucyd.,  vii.  57. 
taken,  and  the  inhabitants  enslaved  bv  Alexander 
of  Phera?,  B.C.  362.  (Demosthen.  in  PrJt/rl.,  Itjr?.  1 
Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.,  a.  362.)  In  the  reiim  vi  T 
when  the  Roman  senate  instituted  an  inquir}-  ir 
rights  and  privileges  attached  to  temples  in  the  pr 
of  the  empire,  the  Tenians  quoted  an  oracle  of  Api 
which  they  had  been  commanded  to  conserra-e  a 
and  temple  to  Neptune.  Tacitus,  Annul.,  lii.  6A. 
temple  was  of  considerable  size,  as  appears  iroiu 
(p.  487),  and  on  the  coins  of  Tenos  the  trident  <»f  N 
is  a  common  type  ;  on  the  reverse  there  is  usuall}  s 
of  grapes.  The  island  is  still  celebrated  for  ixl  « 
which  about  twenty  sorts  are  grown. 

TENREC.  Centetes,  111. ;  Ceritene*,  De>^. :  ^ 
GreofF.  Tlie  Tenrecs  may  be  considered— indeed  thf 
been  considered  by  most  zoologists— as  Hed|^ehl^^ 
out  the  power  of  rolling  themselves  up  into  a  Ivall. 
were  not  included  in  the  genus  Krinacms  of  Linni 
he  left  it,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Sjftt^ina  .Vu/«r 
12th),  but  in  the  13th  (Omelin^s)  all  the  known  f 
were  included  under  that  genus.  They  hare  no  tj 
nocturnal  for  the  most  part  in  their  habits,  feed  on  i; 
lie  dormant  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  yrt 
that  during  the  hot  season,  and  have  the  ikiji  bcMf 
•pines  or  spine-like  bristles. 


TEN  S 

I  this  genuB  that  we  Srat  find  tha  jugtl  bona  want^ 

ig  the  Insectivore. 

aphieal  Distribution  and  Habits  qf  tha  Genut,—. 

;majks  thai  three  sftecies  are  found  in  Madagascar, 
af  which,  the  Tenree,  properly  m)  called,  Centetet 
I  {Erinacfta  rcnudatu»,  Gmel.)  ia.  he  obaerrea, 
iA  at  the  Isle  of  France. 

rainson  {Ctamification  nf  Quadrupe<W)  states  thai 
id  division  of  the  family  Sohkciii.«  is  composed 


J  AfHean  Chry»ochlori», 
it  includes  but  three  genera.  [Sorecida,  vol. 
Ml.]  Of  the  Tenrecs  (or  Tendncs  as  he  writes 
I)  he  treats  aa  animals  peculiar  to  MEutagBscar> 
ly  as  capable  of  doiti est! cation  as  their  European 
%,  'Although  inhabiting  a  wanjl  region,'  pro- 
r.  Swainson,  '  they  are  said  to  paw  the  three 
months  of  the  year  in  a  state  of  torpidity :  this,  it 
>wned,  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  is  the  only 
record  of  an  animal  hybemating,  so  to  speU,'  in 
it  of  summer.  In  other  respects  they  feed  like 
pean  Hedgehog,  and  are  noutumal  animals.'  The 
:yof  the  circurnstance  vanishes  when  we  11  n J  that 
id  in  which  the  Tenrec  becomes  dormant  is  not 
vann  season,  but  the  dry  season,  and  the  apparent 
becomes  another  instance  of  the  harmony  of 
n  which  prevails  throughout  nature.  A  suspen- 
e  active  ponera  of  life  becomes  absolutely  necea- 
isectivorous  quadrupeds,  because  thpre  mus^  tw 
asons  when  they  would  find  no  food.'  OUr  usual 
the  act  of  retiring-,  in  order  to  pve  way  to  this 
n,  is  hybernation;  because,  in  our  latitudes,  this 
n  of  worms  and  insects  takes  place  in  winter. 
Bats,  Hedgehogs,  and  ShreM's  lay  themselves  up 
returns  to  call  forth  their  prey.  But  in  Mada- 
.e  dry  season  is  that  in  wnich  the  absence  of 
d  insects  occurs ;  and  then  it  is  that  the  Tenrec 
its  half  living  and  half  dead  state. 

6  1-1 

I  Pornmla ;— Incisors  ^;   canines  j— =  j    molara 
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[  twaen  the  Hedgehogs  (Btinaeeui,  Linn.)  and  Clad^tet. 

|[Ttl>ilA.J 

I  Cuvier  remarka  that  the  miuile  of  the  Tenrecs  is  very 
I  pointed,  and  that  their  teeth  are  very  different  from  those 
I  of  the  Hedgehogs.  . 

Generic  Charaeler. — Body  spiny  ;  not  capable  of  being 

rolled  up  into  a  ball,  aa  in  the  UedgehogB ;  muiile  elon- 
I  gated;  live  toes  on  each  foot,  separatea  and  armed  with 
I  crooked  claws. 
I     Example*.— The  species  are  &lled  Tenrec  and  Tendiac ; 

but -the  latter  name  is  confusedly  applied  to  at  leant  two 

Of  the  first,  the  Cenletet  ecaudatut.  111.,  is  the  largest, 
exceeding  uur  Hedgehog  in  size.  It  is  covered  above  with 
long  Qexible  spines,  except  on  the  vertex  and  occiput, 
and  haa  no  coloured  bands  :  the  under  part  of  the  body 
is  clothed  with  hairs  or  bristles  only,  which  are  yellowish, 
mixed  with  some  longer  black  ones.  Baron  Cuvier,  who 
is  tbilowed  by  Le^on,  sta,tes,  in  his  last  edition  of  the 
I  fiigne  Animal,  that  this  species  has  only  lour  incisors  in 
.  the  lower  jaw;  but  M.  F.  L'uvier,  who  makes  the  number 
'  six  in  eadi  Jaw,  iays  that'  his  illustration  is  taken  from 
Cent,  eeaudatus  and  Cent,  aetotat ;  and  ^'ischer  gives  th* 
•una  number. 


Ontetei  Ktotut,  HI.-The  Tendrac  of  Buffon  and  7im- 
uennan — is  leia  than  the  fonner,  and  the  spines  are  short 
and  rigid. 


Tba  Centetet  lemitptnorut  is  still  less,  and  hardly  so 
lirge  as  a  common  mole.  Its  body  is  clothed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  spines  and  bristles,  and  is  banded  longitudJnaJly 
with  yellow  and  black. 
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TENSION  (Mechanics),  the  name  given  to  the  force 
by  which  a  bar  or  strinjf  is  pulled,  when  forming  part  of 
any  system  in  equilibrium  or  in  motion.  Thus  when  a 
weight  is  supported  by  a  string,  the  tension  of  the  string  is 
the  weight  which  is  suspended  to  it.  Every  point  of  the 
string  may  be  considered  as  a  point  of  application  of  two 
equal  and  opposite  forces,  downwards  and  upwards,  each 
equal  to  the  weight  applied. 

TENTERDEN.     [Kent,] 

TENTERDEN,  CnARLES  ABBOTT,  LORD,  born  at 
Canterbury,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1762,  was  the  son  of  a 
barber,  who  has  been  described  as  *  a  tall,  erect,  primitive- 
looking  man,  with  a  large  club  pigtail,  going  about  with 
the  instmments  of  his  business,  and  attended  frequently 
by  his  son  Charles,  a  youth  as  decent,  grave,  and  primitive- 
looking  as  himself.^  He  was  entered  in  1769  on  the 
foundation  of  the  king's  school  of  the  cathedral,  under 
Dr.  Osmund  Beauvoir,  who  is  stated  by  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  to  have  been  an  admirable  classical  scholar,  of 
fine  taste,  and  some  genius.  Sir  Egerton,  who  for  some 
years  held  the  place  next  to  Abbott  in  the  class,  speaks  of 
him  as  remarkaole  even  in  his  school-boy  days  for  accu- 
racy, steadiness,  and  equality  of  labour ;  as  well  acquainted 
witn  the  rules  of  grammar,  sure  in  any  examination  or 
task,  and  a  tolerably  correct  writer  of  Latin  verses  and 
prose  themes. 

In  the  beginning  of  1781  Abbott  was  elected  scholar  of 
Corpus  Chnsti  College,  Oxford,  with  an  allowance,  in- 
cluding his  exhibition,  of  50/.  a  year.  His  mathematical 
acquirements  are  said  by  his  fnends  to  have  been  con- 
siderfd}le.  In  \7B^  he  obtained  the  chancellor's  medal  for 
the  best  Latin  verses  on  Lunardi's  balloon,  *  Globus  Aeros- 
taticus;'  in  1786  his  essay  *0n  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Satire,' obtained  the  chancellor's  medal  for  the  English 
essay.  This  essay  displays  the  turn  for  neat,  lucid,  and 
exhaustive  arrangement,  which  was  the  most  marked 
feature  of  his  matured  intellect,  and  also  a  good  deal  of 
that  want  of  passion  and  imagination  which,  perhaps  as 
much  as  any  of  his  positive  qualities,  contributed  to  his 
judicial  eminence.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college, 
and  appointed  junior  tutor  to  Mr.  (afterwards  bishop) 
Burgess. 

By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Justice  BuUer,  whose  son  was  one 
of  his  private  pupils,  Abbott  entered  himself  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1788.  He  also,  in  compliance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  same  experienced  lawyer,  attended  some 
months  the  office  of  the  London  solicitors  Messrs.  Sandys 
and  Co.  He  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  (sub- 
sequently Baron)  Wood;  and,  aided  by  nis  recommenda- 
tion, began  to  practise  as  a  special  pleader  with  marked 
success.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Trinity  term, 
1796. 

He  married,  on  the  Idth  of  July,  1795,  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Logier  Lamotte,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  in  Kent.  It  is  said  that  when  the  father  hinted  at 
the  expediency  of  a  marriage-settlement,  Abbott  said  he 
had  nothing  but  an  excellent  law-library,  which  the 
lawyers  might  tie  up  a^  tiehtly  as  they  pleased. 

Having  selected  the  Oxford  circuit,  he  speedily  rose 
into  great  business.  The  iealousy  of  his  young  rivals 
gave  rise  to  rumours  of  his  being  too  courteous  to  attor- 
neys ;  but  by  whatever  means  he  may  have  obtained  his 
position,  he  kept  it  by  the  preference  the  leaders  evinced  for 
a  junior  who  could  often  suggest  a  case  in  point,  and  was 
master  of  all  the  technicalities  of  pleading.  To  this  he 
owed  his  appointment,  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  when  solici- 
tor-general, to  the  office  known  among  the  members  of 
the  bar  by  the  name  of  treasury-devil,  the  junior  counsel 
to  whose  care  the  business  of  government  is  intrusted. 
In  this  character  he  took  part  m  most  of  the  numerous 
state-trials  which  occurred  about  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury. As  his  character  became  established,  he  was  ap- 
pointed standing  counsel  to  the  Bank  and  other  great 
mercantile  communities.  When  the  returns  of  the  income- 
tax  were  called  for,  Mr.  Abbott  s  account  was  looked  upon 
as  a  curiosity,  both  for  its  minute  accuracy  and  for  the 
larfireness  of  the  sum-total  of  his  fees  during  the  past  yeai 
-8026/.  !W. 

In  a  sketch  of  Lord  Tenterden,  which  appeared  m  the 
sixty-ninth  volume  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Keview,'  I^rd 
Brougham  says  of  his  career  at  the  bar :— *  As  a  leader  he 
rcry  rarely,  and  by  some  extraordinary  accident  only,  ap- 
peared ;  and  tliis  in  a  manner  so  little  satisfactory  to  him- 


self, that  he  peremptorily  declined  it  whenererref 
possible;  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  notion  of  a  •«««■ 
duty  beyond  exposing  the  pleadings  and  the  law  o{ 
case  to  the  jury,  who  could  not  comprehend  them  witl 
his  explanation.    His  lend  arguments,  of  which       % 
years  the  books  are  full,  were  extremely  good,  w; 
reaching  any  veiy  high  pilch  of  excellence ;  Xhtj  i 

Suite  clear,  abundantly  fiul  of  case  law  ;  betokeniac  %imt 
read  of  grappling  with  principle,  and  displaying  ooac 
the  felicitous  commentary  that  marked  Mr.  HolrordV 

In  1802  Mr.  Abbott  published  his  <  Treatise  of  la 
relative  to  Merchant-Ships  and  Seamen.*  This  « 
gone  through  many  editions :  it  exhausts  the  ta  .  ■ 
well  arranged,  and  well  written  :  its  merits  have  u  ». 
peatedly  acknowledged :  it  is  one  of  the  l)est  £  ■  iri* 
treatises. 

In  1806  Mr.  Abbott  was  offered  a  seat  on  the  bcocLbit 
declined  from  prudential  motives,  his  profeaaonal  i 
far  exceeding  the  salary  of  a  judge.  As  yean  grew 
him  however,  and  his  fortune  increased,  he  begaa  to  Itif 
for  the  comparative  repose  of  the  bench.  In  Fcbraay; 
1816,  he  was  offered  a  seat  as  puisne  judge  in  theCoorttf 
Common  Pleas,  and  accepted  it.  In  May  of  the  same  fm; 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc,  ne  yielded  t»  tkl 
importunity  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  was  chosen  t»  m^ 
ply  the  vacancy  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  mm 
knighted  about  the  same  time.  On  the  4th  oiVoftmim, 
1818,  Sir  Charles  Abbott  succeeded  Lord  EUc^oraagbs 
chief-justice  of  that  court. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  at  the  outset  ef  bis  f 
career  chief-justice  Abbott  was  apt  to  lose  luHrif  «» 
the  minute  details  of  the  cases  wnich  were  1 

him.    It  is  allowed  at  the  same  time  that  u 
seven  or  eight  years  of  his  time  he  took  browia  luu 
comprehensive  views  of  Questions,  and  d  cd 

judicial  capacity.    He  had  learned  to  deal  wiui 
his  law  was,  as  it  always  had  been,  safe,  ace      & 
ready.    His  statements  and  decisions  were  dotl 
rect,  succinct,  and  appropriate  language.     He  i      »«■ 
to  over-curious  subtleties ;  loved  to  overrule  tee 
jections  both  in  civil  and  criminal  pleadings ;  i 
great  anxiety  to  make   his  decisions  accord   «»iua 
mon  sense  and  substantial  justice.    Perhaps  he 
most  in  the  management  of  arguments  whicn  re« 
combination  of  scientific  with  legal  knowledge :    w 
liim  preside  over  a  complicated  patent  case  i       i 
great  treat,  whether  to  a  lawyer  or  a  man  of  sc 
reasonable  distinction,  a  reasonable  interpretakjwu  li 
law,  were  his  favourite  phrases.    He  was,  as  every 
and  iudicious  lawyer  must  be,  rather  impatient 
check  of  a  jury ;  and  was  not  always  able  to  k 
temper  in   command  when  arguing  with  the  ' 
impartiality,  as  far  as  the  parties  were  concerned*  »m 
questioned.    *  It  was  an  ediiying  sight,*  sa}*s  Loid 
nam,  *  to  observe  Lord  Tenterden,  whose  tempei 
visibly  affected  during  the  trial  (for  on  the  bencu  ■■ 
not  always  that  entire  command  of  it  which  we  ban 
scribed  him  as  possessing  at  the  l>ar),  addresaing 
to  the  points  in  the  cause  with  the  same  perfect  t 
and  indifference  with  which  a  mathematician 
abstract  tnith ;  as  if  there  were  neither  the  ] 
advocates  in  existence,  and  only  bent  on  the 
the  elucidation  of  truth.*    Chief-Justice  Abb( 
to  support  the  executive  authority  on  all  oc 
beyond  a  doubt  excessive ;  but  this  appears  to 
the  consequence  of  temperament  ana  very  cariy 
ciations:    it  shows  itself  even  in  his  prixe  eaav 
Satire. 

Sir  Charles  Abbott  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  18B 
the  title  of  Baron  Tenterden.  He  made  a  mccearful 
as  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  suppoft 
Turners  divorce  bill ;  he  pertinaciously  oppoaed 
ing  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Act  Repeal  Bill ; 
the  most  impressive  speaker  against  the  Roman 
Relief  Bill.    His  judicial  labours  rendered  him  ■« 
next  two  years  an  unfrequent  attendant  in  the  B     tK 
Lords;  but  he  recorded  hU  protest  a^nst  the  n 
Bill.    He  took  at  the  same  time  an  active  part  in       t^ 
nets  of  legislation.    Among  his  well-stodied       1 
prepared  acts  are— 9  Greo.  IV.,  c.  14,  for  the  ai^ 
the  law  as  to  the  limitation  of  actiom  o 

the  case ;  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  15,  to  preveui  • 
by  reason  of  variances  between  leoords 
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evidence ;  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  21,  MandamuB  and 
tn  Acts;  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  22,  Interrogatories  Act; 
1.  IV.,  c.  58,  Interpleader  Act ;  2  &  3  Will.  IV., 
formity  of  Process  Act ;  2  &  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  71, 
on  Acts ;  and  (prepared  under  his  sanction)  3  & 
''.,  c.  27,  for  the  limitation  of  actions  and  suits 

0  real  property,  and  for  simplifying  the  remedies 
the  rights  theretqp 

;>oliticaI  opinions  were  of  the  kind  generally  un- 
to predominate  at  Oxford,  so  his  literary  tastes 
;he  impress  of  his  University  education.  When 

Scarlett,  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hunt  for  the  pub- 
f  *  The  Vision  of  Judgment,'    alluded  to  the 

Lord  Byron  as  familiar  to  the  jury.  Lord  Tenter- 

1  not  repress  the  observation  that,  for  himself, 
bred  in  too  severe  a  school  of  taste  to  admire 
rn  poets.*  His  favourite  recreations  during  the 
tion  were  the  perusal  of  the  classics,  the  study 
,  and  the  composition  of  Latin  verses  on  flowers 
5.  He  founded  and  endowed,  in  the  grammar- 
lis  native  city,  two  annual  prizes ;  the  one  for  the 
i&h  essay,  the  other  for  the  best  Latin  verse.  In 
tions,  as  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  he 

a  mind  narrow,  it  may  be,  and  unimpassioned, 
!,  dexterous,  and  elegant, 
er  years  were  overclouded  with  ill-health,  and 
Bsioned  by  the  aspect  of  public  affairs.  He  con- 
wever  to  discharge  assiduously  the  duties  of  his 
I,  He  presided  for  the  two  first  dajrs  at  the  trial 
^or  of  Bristol  for  misconduct  during  the  riots  in 
it  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  on  the  third 
afined  to  bed  by  a  violent  attack  of  inflamma- 
e  disease  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and 
i  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  November  4,  1832. 
terden  died  on  the  19th  of  December  following. 
70  sons,  one  of  whom  succeeded  him  in  the  title, 
Aughters. 

laterials  for  this  article  have  been  found  in  a 
Lord  Tenterden  in  the  Obituary  of  The  Gentle^ 
gazine  for  December,  1832;  in  a  *  Life  of  Lord 
i'  which  appeared  in  the  26th  volume  of  The 
aziney  pp.  51-87 ;  in  a  sketch  of  the  '  Judicitd 
of  Lord  Tenterden '  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd, 

volume  of  the  same  work,  pp.  234-6 ;  and  in  a 
his  career  and  character  by  Lord  Brougham  in 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  pp.  14-23. 
I  portrait  of  Lord  Tenterden  taken  by  Owen  in 
engraved  in  mezzotinto  in  a  quarto  form  by  S. 
Ids,  and  another  by  C-  Penny  engraved  by  H. 
L  cast  for  a  bust  was  taken  from  his  countenance 
1.) 

[RE'DO,  a  ^enus  of  Hymenopterous  insects  of 
I  Terebrantta.  The  genus  Tenthredo  of  Linnaeus 
irn  systems  regarded  as  constituting  a  famil}^,  to 
n^me  Securi/era  has  been  applied  by  Latreille, 
redinidis  by  Leach. 

;  restricts  the  generic  term  Tenthredo  to  those 
tiich  have  nine  joints  to  the  antennae,  and  in 
»e  organs  are  not  distinctly  thickened  at  the 
•  larvae  have  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet. 
.  Tenthredo  is  however  still  further  restricted  by 
r  authors,  and  it  is  especially  to  Dr.  Leach  {Zoo- 
scellany,  vol.  iii.)  that  we  are  indebted  for  point- 
istinguishing  characters  for  the  subdivisions  of 
extensive  Linnean  ^enus.  By  this  author  the 
ni'd^  are  divided  chiefly  according  to  the  struc- 

antennae,  and  the  cells  enclosed  by  the  nervures 
igs.  The  first  section,  according  to  Dr.  Leach, 
lose  species  which  have  the  antennae  short  and 
t  the  extremity  and  the  third  joint  long ;  the 
ings  with  two  marginal  and  three  submarginal 
includes  the  genera  Cimbex,  Trichiosoma^  Cla- 
'area,  Abia,  &c. 

cies  of  the  second  section  have  the  antennae  of 
length,  filiform,  and  composed  of  three  joints ; 
)int  lonp,  slightly  thickened  at  the  extremity, 

males  ciliated,  and  sometimes  forked.  It  con- 
genera  Hylotoma  and  Schizocerus,    The  charac- 

third  section  are— antennae  short,  with  nine  or 
increasing  in  thickness  in  the  middle,  but  end- 
nnt;  the  third  joint  longer  than  the  fourth;  body 
ncreasing  in  thickness  towards  the  apex.  Grenera : 
andria,  and  Fenusa. 
4.-'Antenii89  composed  of  nine  joints,  mode- 


rateljr  long ;  body  moderately  long;  upper  wings  with  two 
marginal  cells.  To  this  section  belongs  the  genus  Tenthredo 
as  at  present  restricted ;  it  is  distinguished  by  the  upper 
wings  having  four  submar^nal  cells,  and  the  antennae 
with  the  third  and  fourth  joints  of  equal  length.  The 
genus  Allantus  differs  only  firom  Tenthredo  in  naving  the 
third  joint  of  the  antennae  longer  than  the  fourth.  The 
Allantus  scrophulaHa  is  a  very  common  species  in  this 
country,  and  is  found  on  the  scrophulariae,  on  the  leaves 
of  which  its  larvae  feed.  The  perfect  insect  somewhat 
resembles  a  wasp,  but  is  of  a  rather  more  slender  form ;  it 
is  black,  and  has  the  body  adorned  with  yellow  rings ;  the 
legs  (with  the  exception  of  the  thighs)  and  antennae  are 
also  yellow.  The  larva,  which  is  provided  with  twenty- 
two  feet,  is  white  and  has  black  dots,  and  the  head  is  blacK. 
When  touched  it  rolls  itself  up  in  a  spiral  manner,  as  in- 
deed do  the  larvae  of  other  Tenthredinid^, 

Section  5. — Superior  wings  with  but  one  marginal  cell ; 
body  short,  narrower  at  the  extremity  in  the  males ;  an- 
tennae simple,  nine-jointed,  slightly  ciliated,  increasing  in 
thickness  m  the  middle,  and  decreasing  at  the  extremit)'. 
This  section  contains  the  genera  Creesus^  Nematus^  and 
Cladiue,  examples  of  each  of  which  are  found  in  this 
country. 

Section  6. — Antennae  with  numerous  joints ;  body  rather 
depressed ;  wings  with  two  marginal  and  four  submarginal 
ceils.  British  genera  Tarpa,  Lyda,  and  Lophyrus,  The 
larvae  of  the  species  of  Lophyrus  live  in  society,  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  pines,  ana  are  said  to  be  very  injurious  to 
the  young  plants.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  very  rare 
in  England.  The  antennae  are  serrated  in  females,  and  in 
the  males  they  are  provided  with  a  double  series  of  denti- 
culations. 

TENTHS  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  yearly  value  of  all 
ecclesiastical  livings.  They  were  formerly  claimed  by  the 
pope  as  due  to  himself  by  divine  right,  after  the  example 
of  the  Jewish  high-priest  who  had  of  the  Levites  a  tenth- 
part  of  the  tithes ;  and  his  claim  was  sanctioned,  in  this 
country,  by  an  ordinance  in  the  2Qth  year  of  Edward  I., 
when  a  valuation  of  all  livings  was  made,  in  order  that  the 
pope  xnij^ht  know  the  amount  of  his  revenue  fh)m  this 
source.  The  possessions  afterwards  acquired  by  the  church 
were  not  liable  to  the  payment  of  tenths  to  the  pope,  as  all 
Il\ings  continued  to  be  charged  according  to  that  valua- 
tion. (Coke,  2  Inst,,  627.)  When  the  authority  of  the 
pope  was  extinguished  at  the  Reformation,  Heniy  VIII. 
transferred  the  revenue  arising  from  tenths  to  the  crown, 
and  had  a  new  valuation  of  all  the  livings,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  tenth  of  their  true  yearly  value  at  that  time.  .  (26 
Hen.  VIII.,  c.  3,  s.  9-11.)  By  royri  grants  under  1  Eliz., 
c.  19,  s.  2,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  were  exempted  from  tenths  and  were  also 
authorized  to  receive  the  tenths  of  several  benefices  as  a 
compensation  for  certain  estates  which  were  alienated 
from  their  sees.  By  the  6  Anne,  c.  24,  all  benefices  were 
discharged  from  the  payment  of  tenths  which,  at  that 
time,  were  under  the  annual  value  of  50/.,  except  those  of 
which  the  tenths  had  previously  been  granted  by  the  crown 
to  other  parties.  There  are  also  some  other  special  exemp- 
tions. At  the  present  time,  out  of  10,498  benefices,  with 
and  without  cure  of  souls,  there  are  4898  which  remain 
liable  to  tenths.  (Pari,  Rep,  First-Fruits  and  Tenths^ 
1837^  No.  384.)  Queen  Anne  gave  up  the  revenue  arising 
from  tenths,  as  well  as  from  first-fnuts,  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  her  predecessors  since  the  Reformation,  and  by 
act  2  and  3  of  her  reign,  c.  11,  assigned  it  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  poor  livings ;  for  which  purpose  she  erected 
a  corporation  by  letters  patent  in  1704  to  administer  the 
funds,  called  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 
This  act  declared  that  Episcopal  sees  and  livings  not 
exempted  should  continue  to  pay  in  such  rates  and  propor- 
tions only  as  heretofore,  or  according  to  the  valuation  of 
Henry  YIIL,  commonly  known  as  the  *  King's  Books.* 
Tenths  under  the  act  1  Vict.,  c.  20,  are  collected  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty.  Pay- 
ment is  enforced  by  Exchequer  process,  when  not  duly 
made,  and  the  treasurer  is  required  to  give  notice  of  arrears 
within  one  month  after  the  proper  time  of  payment.  In 
case  of  a  living  being  vacated,  the  Exchequer  is  empowered 
by  act  26  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  3,  s.  18,  to  recover  arrears  6i 
tenths,  not  only  from  Uie  executors  and  administrators,  but 
also  from  the  successor  of  the  last  incumbent.  (2  Bum's 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  9th  ed.,  pp.  2/3-2^.)  [FiBST-FRUm, 
Taxatio  EccuuusncA ;  Titbis.] 
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TENTZEL,  or  TENZEL,  WILHELM  ERNEST,  a  Ger- 
man historian  and  antiquarian,  was  born  in  1659,  at  Greus- 
sen  in  Thuringia,  where  his  father  was  pastor.  After  the 
completion  of  lus  school  education  he  went,  at  the  a^e  of 
eighteen,  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  chiefly 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  antient  and  Orientiu 
languages  in  connection  with  history.  In  1685  he  was 
appointed  teacher  at  the  g^ymnasium  of  Gotha,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  collection  of 
antiquities  and  coins  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha. 
Several  learned  dissertations  which  he  published  shortly 
after  this  time  attracted  the  attention  of  his  learned  coun- 
trymen, in  consequence  of  which  he  became  a  very  active 
contributor  to  the  *  Acta  Eruditorum,'  and  to  the  *  Obser- 
vationes  Hallenses.'  Tentzel  was  the  first  German  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  German  journal  for 
reviewinjg  new  books  and  for  publishing  interesting  essays. 
This  periodical  was  set  on  foot  in  16^,  under  Uie  title 
*  Monatliche  Unterredungen  einiger  guten  Freunde  von 
allerhand  Biichem  und  andem  annehmlichen  Geschich- 
ten.*  The  undertaking  had  great  success,  and  was  carried 
on  till  1608.  The  whole  was  published  in  monthly  parts, 
and  consists  of  ten  volumes.  The  extensive  knowleage  of 
history,  especially  of  the  history  and  antiquities  ai  Grer- 
many,  procured  Tentzel,  in  1696,  the  honourable  post  of 
historiographer  to  the  house  of  Saxony  of  the  Ernestine 
line.  Before  he  commenced  writing  on  the  histoiy  of 
Saxony  he  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  Germany, 
visiting  several  courts  and  examining  various  libraries  to 
find  materials.  In  1702  the  elector  of  Saxony  (also  king 
of  Poland)  conferred  upon  Tentzel  the  title  of  councillor, 
and  made  him  historiographer  of  the  electorate.  In  this 
capacity  Tentzel  took  up  his  residence  at  Dresden,  and  was 
ft^uently  obliged  to  appear  at  court.  But  the  simple 
honestv  uid  straightforwardness  of  the  man  made  him  a 
suMeci  for  ridicule  among  the  ignorant  and  idle  courtiers, 
and  as  soon  as  Tentzel  became  aware  of  it  he  resigned  his 
office  and  retired  to  private  life,  devoting  himself  entirely 
to  his  historical  and  antiquarian  studies.  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  November.  1707,  in  great  poverty. 

Besides  the  numerous  essays  in  the  periodical  publica- 
tions mentioned  above,  the  following  separate  works  of 
Tentzel  deserve  to  be  mentioned :  *  De  Ritu  Lectionum 
Sacrarum,'  Wittenberg,  1685, 4to. ;  *  Exercitationes  Selectse, 
in  duas  partes  distributae,'  Leipzig,  1692,  4to. ;  *  Epistola 
de  Sceleto  Elephantino  Tonnse  nuper  efibsso,'  Gotha  and 
Jena,  1099,  12mo. :  *  Von  dem  Alter  der  Buchdrucker- 
kanst,*  Gotha,  1700,  12mo. ;  this  interesting  work  is  trans- 
lated into  Latin  and  incorporated  in  Wolrs  *  Monumenta 
Typographica,*  ii.  644,  &c.  The  principal  work  of  Tentzel 
is  ms  *•  Saxonia  Numismatica,  sive  Nummophvlacium 
Numismatum  Mnemonicorum  et  Iconicorum  a  Ducibus 
Saxoniae  cudi  jussorum,'  Frankfort,  1705,  2  parts  in  4to. 
He  also  continued  the  history  of  Gotha  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Caspar  Sagittarius,  in  two  supplementary 
volumes.  £Qs  history  of  the  Reformation,  *  Historischer 
Bericht  vom  Anfang  und  Porting  der  Reformation,'  which 
was  edited  by  E.  S.  Cjrprian,  m  2  vols.  4to.,  Leipzig,  1718, 
is  a  valuable  work,  which  should  still  be  consulted  by  the 
student  of  that  important  period. 

(Jocher,  Allgem,  Qelehrten-Lexieon^  iv.,  p.  1057,  &c. ; 
ConvertatiorU'Lexicon,  s.  v.  *  Tenzel.'> 

TENUIPE^DES,  Lamarck's  second  division  of  the  Con- 
chtfera  Dimyaria^  consistingof  the  Mactracea^  Corbulaceoy 
the  Lithophaga  (Saxicola,  PtiHcoia,  and  Fenerupts),  the 
Nymphacea,  Die  Cardiaeeay  the  Trigonacea^  the  rfaiadeMy 
and  Uie  Chamacea, 

In  the  first  division,  CrtuiipHeM^  are  comprised  the  TVi^t- 
colces,  the  Solenaeea^  and  the  Myaria. 

M.  Deshaves,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  objects, 
and  we  think  with  reason,  to  these  divisions  as  being  de- 
fective ;  nor  does  he  connder  the  arrangement  capable  of 
amelioration,  because  the  principal  character  is  too  ex- 
clusive. He  observes  that  to  follow  it  rigorously  it  would 
be  necessary  to  break  very  natural  links  which  bind  certain 
genera  together. 

TENUIR0STRE8.  Cuvier  made  the  TenuiroHret  the 
fourth  family  of  his  PoMeraux^  placing  it  between  the 
Coniroitres  and  the  Syndactyles,  and  comprising  under  it 
the  genera  Sitta^  Linn,  (with  the  subgenera  Xenops,  111. ; 
AnaSaUs^  Temm. ;  and  Synalkutis^  Vieill.);  Certhia^ 
Linn,  (with  the  subgenera  Certhia^  Cuv. ;  Dendroeolaptet^ 
Herm. ;  Tichodnjima^  111.;  Neetarinia^  111.;  Dice^um^ 
Cut.  ;  ifWtMraf^Ttit,  Yieill. ;  Ci'ftfqrrif,  Cut.  ;  and  Afoich' 


natheraj  Temm.) ;   Trochilus^  linn,  (dhridiag  1 
into  the  Humming-birds  properly  so  called,  or 
Trochilui,  Lac^p. ;  and  the  Oiseaux  Mourhes^  or 
Orthorhynchu*^  Lac^p.);    Upupa,  Linn.  ;with 

?enera  FregiluM^  Cuv. ;   the  noopoes  properly  i 
Tpupa ,  PromeropM ;  and  Epimachus), 

Mr.  Vigors,  after  pointing  out  the  place  of  om 
the  Linnsan  Certhiee  which  climb  and  feed 
food  among  the  Scaxsores,  liid  that  of  the  otj 
which  live  only  on  the  nectar  of  flowen»,  and 
formed  for  perching  only   [Crsrper,  vol.  viii. 
thus  enters  the   family  now  before  us,   and  < 
the    Suctorial    Birds    as    the    most    interestii 
perhaps   of   the  animal  world.     [SuNBiRDri,  t 
p.  284.]     He  remarks  that  the  aberrant  familii 
order  are  so  numerous  in  their  forms,  and  hitb 
been  so  unsatisfactorily  characterized,  that  it  ti 
to  speak  of  them  with  that  certainty  which 
observations  on  better  defined  groups.    The  gem 
rops  appears  to  him  to  be  that  form  of  the  pre 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  adjoining  tribe 
ROSTRKs.    Retaining,  Mr.  Vigors  observes,  the 
of  the  Tenuirostresy  Promerom  exhibits  somenu 
broad  base  of  the  bill  of  the  Fissirostres^  and,  at 
time,  the  gressorial  feet.    By  means  of  Meropt^  hi 
the  curvea  bill  of  which  approaches  the  struct 
own,  it  appears  to  be  immediately^  connected  ' 
^proup.    *  (Jf  the  limits  of  this  family,  whicli 
its  appellation  from  M.  Brisson^s  above-mei      « 
continues  Mr.  Vigors,  *  I  can  say  nothing  hi 
do  I  wish  to  enter  into  more  tHan  a  generat  it» 
the  succeeding  family  of  Meliphagi&*    (Set 
for  this.) 

The  families  admitted  by  Mr.  Vigors  into 
Insessorxs  will  be  found  in  the  article  St; 
cit. 

Mr.  Swainson  (to  whose  publication  on  this  oi 
1st  vol.  of  the  *  Zoological  Journal,*  which  appi 
the  paper  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that  conn* 
d&rs  and  Families  of  Birds  was  sent  to  press, 
refers),  in  his  tenth  chapter  of  the  second  rolun 
*  Classification  of  Birds,"  remaxkt>,  that  the  most 
division  of  the  insessorial  order  is  that  of  the  Ten 
or  honevsuckers,  so  called  from  the  jn^at  majorit] 
their  suDsistence  both  from  insects  and  the  nectar 
which  they  suck  up  by  means  of  a  long  or  1 
tongue  adapted  for  the  purpose.    *  As  these  m 
Mr.  Swainson  in  continuation,  '  are  furthest  remo 
the  types  of  their  order,  they  consequently  show 
affinity  to  the  Scansores  on  one  hand,  and  to  t 
rostres  on  the  other,  than  to  the  more  perfect  { 
the  perchers,  as  seen  in  the  Dentirostres  and  Con 
like  the  scansorial  creepers,  the  bill  is  slender, 
feet  Very  short ;   but  there  the  comparison  ceai 
scansorial  birds  derive  their  food  entirely  from 
and,  in  general,  have  a  simple  and  pointed  tong 
those  we  are  now  to  consider  are  chiefly  i     i> 
vegetable  juices,  extracted  by  means  of  a  very  n 
always  retractile,  and  either  simply  forked,  or  uitj 
so  manv  slender  filaments  as  to  resemble  a  painter' 
the  bill  moreover  is  so  soft  or  delicate,  that  it 
incapable  of  grasping  food,  and  appears,  in  tin 
groups,  principally  intended  to  protect  the  tongu 
chief  member  by  which  life  is  supported.' 

Mr.  Swainson  includes  the  follovring  fiunilies 
tribe  : — Mbliphagida  ;  CinnyridoB  [Sunbuuh]  i 
LiDA  (Humming-Birds) ;   Prombropidijc  (Hoopoe 
Paradisiadiff  [Biros  of  Paraoxsb]. 

The  Tenuirostres  are  placed  by  this  author  beti 
Scansores  and  the  Fissirostrrs. 

M.  Lesson  makes  the  tribe  Tenuirostres  (whici 
ranges  between  the  Latirostres  and  the  Symdaetfi 
sist  of  the  following  families  and  ^nera : — 

I.  Promeropide. 

Genera. — Upupa;  Promerops. 

2.  Certhiadse. 

Genera. — Certhia;  TicJkodroma;  Dendroeolapit 
macteris;  Fumarius ;  Cktreba;  Diutum. 

3.  Philedonide. 
GenertL^Drepanis ;   Cinnyris;    Powatorkinm 

nia ;  Orthotomus ;  Myzomela ;  Myzantha ;  Amtkc 
Tropidofhynchus  ;  Aiellisuga, 

4.  Trochilide* 
OmkK9^^^Polyimmi,  Bfiw. ;  Qrntiwpi, 
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G.  R.  Gray  s  «  List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds'  (2nd 
11),  a  work  remarkable  for  its  accuracy  and  the 
3f  condensed  labour  which  it  contains,  the  Tenui- 
and  as  the  second  tribe  of  Insessores,  between  the 
-es  and  the  Denti'rostres,  and  comprise  the  fol- 
milies,  subfamilies,  and  genera: — 

1.  Upupidae.    (See  the  article.) 

2.  Nectarinidae..    [Sunbirds.] 

3.  Trochilidae.     (See  the  article.) 

4.  Meliphagidae. 
Subfamily  1.    Myzomelin^B. 

. — Myzomela,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  {PhylidonyriSy 
*rthia^  Gm. ;  MeliphagayVig.  and  Horsf.) :  Acan- 
hu8y  Grould  {LeptoslossiLSy  Sw. ;  Melithreptus^ 
Certhia^  Lath. ;  Meliphaga^  Vig.  and  Horsf.) : 
<ti,  Sw.  {Meliphaga^  Lew.). 

Subfamily  2.  Meliphagin<e. 
. — MeliorniSy  &.  R.  Gray  {Cerrhia,  Lath. ;  Meli- 
ew. ;  Phtledon,  Cuv. ;  Strigicepsf  Less.):  Pros- 
2,  G.  R.  Gray  {Merovs,  Lath. ;  Anthocheera^  Vi^. 
i. ;  Philemon^  Vieill. ;  SturmiSj  Daud. ;  MeU- 
emm. ;  Philedon^  Cuv.) :  Ptilotis,  Sw.  (Meli- 
.ew. ;  Philemon,  Vieill. ;  Certhia,  Lath.) :  An- 
G.  R.  Gray  {Anthomyza,  Sw. ;  Melithreptus, 
Furnarius,  Steph. ;  Certhia,  Sparr. ;  Philedon, 
^hilemoiij  Vieill.  {Anthochceray  Vig.  and  Hors. ; 
Gm. ;  Meliphaga,  Temm. ;  Philedon,  Cuv.) : 
>,  Boie  {Tardus y  Gm. ;  ChloropsiSy  Jard.  and 
^eliphaga,  Horsf.) :  Meltphaga,  Lew.  {Zantho- 
7, ;  Merops,  Lath. ;  Philemon ,  Vieill. ;  Antho- 
g.  and  Hors.;  Xanfhomyza,  Strickl. ;  Philedon, 
[nthochcera,  Vig.  and  Hors.  {CreadioUy  Vieill. ; 
Cuv. ;  Merops,  Lath.) :  Acanihogenys,  Gould 
i^ra,  Fras.) :  Entomyza,  Sw.  {Gracuiay  Lath. ; 
,  Vieill. ;  Gymnops,  Cuv. ;  Entomyzon,  Sw. ; 
hynchus,  Vig.  and  Hors. ;  Meliphaga  (Lew.), 
TVopidorhynchus,  Vig.  and  Hors.  {Philedon, 
ferops,  Lath. ;    Meliphaga^  Temm. ;    GymnopSj 

Subfamily  3.  Melithreptinae. 
i—PlectorhamphuSy  G.  R.  Cfray  {Plcctorhyncha^ 
Manorhina,  Vieill.  {Myzantha,  V.  and  H. ;  Phi- 
Less.  ;  Gracuhiy  Lath.) :  Psophodes,  V.  and  H. 
9a,  Lath. ;  Timalia,  ?  Sw.) :  Eidopsarus,  Sw. 
Wagl.):  Melithreptus^ieiW.  (H^matops,  Gould; 
rys,  Sw. ;  Meliphaga,  Temm. ;  PhiledoUy  Cuv. ; 
a,  V.  and  H. ;  Cerihia^  Shaw) :    Entomophila^ 

5    CerthidaB. 

Subfamily  \, 
: — Cinclod^Sy  G.  R.  Gray  (FurnariuSy  Less. ; 
mchus  (Temm.),  Gould  and  G.  R.  Gray ;  Upu- 
>'Orb. ;  Motacillay  Gm.) :  Upitcerthiay  J.  Geoffir. : 
)f,  Vieill.  (OpetiorhynchuSy  Temm. ;  FiguluSy 
(eropsy  Gm. ;  TurduSy  Licht.) :  Geosittay  Sw. 
'iddy  D'Orb. ;  FurnariuSy  G.  R.  Gray ;  Alauda, 
lochmiasy  Sw.  (Picerthiay  J.Geoffr.)  :  EnicomiSy 
ly  (EremohiuSy  Gould) :  OchetorhynchuSy  Meyen 
\iaf  D'Orb.  et  Lafr.) :  Limnornisy  Gould:  Sole- 
r. :  Cinclocerthiay  G.  R.  Gray  {Stenorhynchus, 

Subfamily  2.  Anabitanse. 
'.SynallaxiSy  Vieill.  {Sphenuray  Licht. ;  Pa- 
Ax  ;  SynallaxiSy  D'Orb.  et  Lafr.) :  DiglossGy 
*rrirostrumy  D'Orb.  et  Lafr. ;  Dendromay  Sw. ; 
mchus y  Bonap. ;  Uncirostrumy  D'Orb.  et  Lafr.) : 
r,  D'Orb.  et  Lafr.  {Annumbiy  Azara ;  FurnariuSy 
sphenuray  Licht. ;  Malurus,  Sw. ;  AnabateSy 
ithuSy  Less. ;  SynallaxiSy  Gould) :  AnabateSy 
^hilydory  Spix ;  Sphenura,  Licht. ;  Motacilla, 
mopSy  Lafr.) :  Oxyrhamphusy  Strickl.  {Oxy- 
Temm. ;  Oxyruncu^  (olim),  Temm.). 

Subfamily  3.  Dendrocolaptinae. 
: — DendropteXy  Sw.  (Nasictty  Less. ;  Orioltis, 
ndrfjcolaptesy  Cuv.  and  Temm.):  Glyphorhyn- 
Max.  {Sphenorhynchus  (olim),  Pr.  Max. ;  Den- 
9y  Licht. ;  Sittacillay  Less. ;  Zenophasiay  Sw. ; 
a,  Strickl.) :  Dendrocops,  Sw.  {DendrocolapteSy 
mdrodnclay  G.  R.  Gray  (DryocopuSy  Pr.  Max. ; 
aptesy  Licht.) :  DendrocolapteSy  Herm.  {Den- 
vieill. ;  Gracula,  Gm.) :  XiphorhynchuSy  Sw. 
dapleSy  Temm.,  Cuv. ;  Picolaptesy  Less. ;  Den^ 
Vieill.) :  Prolaptesy  Less.  {ZiphorhynchuSt  Sw. ; 
'apU9i^XL ;  0xywru8i  Less. ;  DendropleXt Sir.) : 


Sittasomus^  Sw.  (Neops^  Vieill. ;  Synallaons,  Cuv. ;  D«i- 
drocolapteSf  Temm.). 

Subfamily  4.    Certhinae. 

Genera : — Certhiay  Linn. :  Oxyunuy  Sw.  {Synalltixi$^ 
Less. ;  Sylviay  Lath. ;  MotacUlay  Gm.) :  Cfimacten'Sf 
Temm.  (Petrodroma,  Vieill. ;  MeliphagOy  Temm.) :  7Y- 
chodromay  111.  (P^^rocfroma, Vieill.;  Certhiay  Linn.):  Geo^ 
bates,  Sw. :  Tatare,  Less.  (SHtay  Less. ;  TVrcft^,  Gm. ; 
ThryothoruSy  Quoy  et  Gaim. ;  OriolttSy  Forst.). 

Subfamily  5.    Sittinae. 

Genera  :—iSf«c//a,  Sw.  (A;?op*,  Vieill. ;  Sitta,  Lath.): 
Sittay  Linn. :  Dendrophilay  Sw.  (OrthorhynchuSy  Horsf. ; 
SittOy  Horsf.) :  Denarodromtts,  Gould :  XenopSy  Hofftai. 
(NeopSy  Vieill.). 

Subfamily  6.    OrthonycmsB. 

Genera:— Or^Aonyx,  Temm.:  Monouay  Less.  (Certhiay 
Quoy  et  Gaim. ;  Muscicapay  Gm. ;  Orthonyxy  Less.). 
Subfamily  7.    Troglodytinae. 

Genem  :—Rhinocryptay  G.  R.  Gh-ay  (Rhinomyay  D'Orb. 
et  Lafr.) :  MenurOy  Dav.  {ParkinsoniuSy  Bechst. ;  Mega^ 
podiusy  Wagl.) :  PteroptochoSy  Kittl.  (HylacteSy  King ; 
Megalonyxy  I-.ess. ;  LeptonyXy  Sw.) :  ScytalopuSy  Gould 
(MyiotherOy  Pr.  Max. ;  PlatyuruSy  Sw. ;  MotacUlay  Gm. ; 
MalucorhynchuSy  Menetr. ;  Sylviay  Lath. ;  TroslodyteSy 
Kittl. ;  SylviaxiSy  Less. ;  LeptonyXy  D'Orb  et  Lair.)  :  Mi^ 
crouray  Gould  {Micruray  Stnckl.)  :  Merulaxisy  Less.  (P/a- 
tyurusy  Sw. ;  MalacorhynchuSy  Menetr. ;  Merularisy  D'Orb. 
et  Lafr.) :  ThriothoruSy  Vieill.  (Sylviay  Lath.) :  Campy- 
lorhynchusy  Spix  (TurduSy  Gm.  et  Licht. ;  Cichlay  Wagl. ; 
Sphenuray  Licnt. ;  OmtiorhynchuSy  Pr.  Max. ;  PicolapteSy 
Lafr. ;  AnumbiuSy  D'Orb.  et  Lafr.)  :  Rhamphoc€enusy\e\l\. 
( TroglodyteSy  Sw. ;  AcontisteSy  Sundev. ;  ScolopacinuSy 
Bonap.) :  Troglodytesy  Vieill.  {MotacUlay  Linn. ;  AnoT' 
^Ai/rci,  Renn. ;  ReguluSy  Briss. ;  Liisciniay  Linn.). 

Of  these  genera,  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  remarks  that  Antho* 
myza  had  been  previously  used  in  botany ;  Plectorhyncha 
and  Oxyrhynchus  in  ichthyology;  Rhinomyza  in  entomo- 
logy ;  and  that  Eremobius  is  very  like  a  word  employed  in 
that  science ;  that  Dryocopus  had  been  previously  used  in 
PicidcB  and  Stenorhynchus  for  a  crustaceous  animal.  Ste- 
norhynchus  has  also  been  employed  to  designate  a  genus 
of  Seals.     [Vol.  xxi.,  p.  163.] 

TENURE.  The  general  nature  of  tenure  and  its  origin 
and  history  in  England  are  explained  in  the  article  Feudal 
Law.  a  few  remarks  may  be  made  here  on  tenure  as  at 
present  existing  by  the  law  of  EnglanH,  for  which  purpose 
a  short  recapitulation  is  necessary. 

All  land  was  and  is  held  of  the  king  either  mediately  or 
immediately.  All  tenures  were  distributable  under  two 
general  heads,  according  as  the  services  were  free  or  base ; 
and  consequently  there  was  the  general  division  of  ten- 
ures into  Franktenement  or  freeiolding,  and  Villeinage. 
The  act  of  Charles  H.  (12  Car.  H.,  c.  24)  abolished  mili- 
tary tenures,  which  were  one  kind  of  free  services,  and 
changed  them  into  the  other  species  of  free  services,  namely 
free  and  common  socage.  Thus  one  tenure  in  socage  was 
established  for  all  lands  held  by  a  free  tenure,  which  com- 
prehended all  lands  held  of  the  king  or  others,  and  all 
tenures  except  tenures  in  frankalmoyne,  copyhold,  and  the 
honorary  services  of  grand-seijeanty ;  and  it  was  enacted 
by  the  same  act  that  all  tenures  which  should  be  created 
by  the  king  in  future,  should  be  in  free  and  common 
socage.  It  is  particularly  provided  in  the  act  which  abo- 
lishes military  tenures,  that  it  shall  not  alter  or  change  any 
tenure  by  copy  of  court-roll,  or  any  services  incident 
thereto,  nor  take  away  the  honorary  services  of  grand-ser- 
jeanty,  other  than  charges  incident  to  tenure  by  knights' 
service. 

Thus  it  appears  that  tenure  is  still  a  fundamental  pnn- 
ciple  of  the  law  relating  to  land  in  England. 

AH  the  land  in  England  in  the  hands  of  any  layman  u 
held  of  some  lord,  to  whom  the  holder  or  tenant  owes 
some  service.  It  is*  by  doing  this  service  that  the  tenant 
is  entitled  to  hold  the  land :  iiis  duty  is  a  service,  and  the 
right  of  the  lord  is  a  sei^ory.  The  word  tenure  compre- 
hends the  notion  of  this  duty  and  of  this  right,  and  also 
land  in  respect  of  which  the  duty  is  due :  the  lai^d  is  a 
tenement.  As  already  observed,  all  land  is  held  either  me- 
diately or  immediately  of  the  king ;  and  ultimately  all 
land  is  held  of  the  king.  The  ownership  of  land  in  Eng- 
land is  therefore  never  unlimited  as  to  extent,  for  he  who 
is  the  owner  of  land  in  fee,  which  is  the  lai^st  estate 
that  a  man  can  have  in  land,  is  not  absolute  owner :  he 
owes  Bervices  in  reqfieetof  hiefee  (or  ilef)»indtlieieigiioiy 
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of  the  lord  always  gubsUts.  This  seig^ory  is  now  of  less 
value  than  it  wa«,  but  btill  it  subsists.  The  nature  of  the 
old  feud  was  this :  the  tenant  had  the  use  of  the  land,  but 
the  ownership  remained  in  the  lord ;  and  this  is  still  the 
case.  The  owner  of  a  fee  has  in  fact  a  more  profitable 
estate  than  he  once  had ;  but  he  still  owes  services,  fealty 
at  least,  and  the  ownership  of  the  land  is  really  in  the 
lord  and  ultimately  in  the  king.  For  all  practical  purposes 
the  owner's  power  of  enjoyment  is  as  complete  as  if  his 
laud  were  aUodisJ,  but  the  circumstance  of  its  riot  being- 
allodial  has  several  important  practical  consequences. 

No  land  in  England  can  be  without  an  owner.  If  the 
last  owner  of  the  fee  has  died  without  heirs,  and  without 
disposing  of  his  fee  by  will,  the  lord  takes  the  land  by  vir- 
tue of  his  seignory.  If  land  is  aliened  to  a  person  who 
has  a  capacity  to  acquire  but  not  to  hold  land  in  Eng- 
land, the  king  takes  the  land ;  this  happens  in  the  case  of 
lands  being  sold  to  an  alien.  The  forfeiture  of  lands  to 
the  king  for  high  treason  and  to  the  lord  in  cases  of  petty 
treason  and  murder  are  also  consequences  of  tenure. 

The  case  of  church  lands  seems  something  peculiar. 
They  are  held  by  tenure,  though  no  temporal  services  are 
due.  This  tenure  was  originally  the  tenure  in  ihinkal- 
moigne.  By  the  tenure  in  frankalmoigne  the  tenant  was 
bound  *  to  make  orisons,  prayers,  masses,  and  other  divine 
services  for  the  soul  of  tiis  grantor  or  feoffor,'  &c.  (Litt., 
s.  135);  but  he  did  no  fealty.  If  land  was  given 
for  'certain  divine  service  in  certain  to  be  done,'  &c. 
(Litt.,  s.  137),  the  lord  might  distrain,  and  in  this  case  it 
seemed  the  lord  might  have  fealty ;  this  tenure  by  cer- 
tain service  was  not  called  tenure  in  frankalmoigne,  but 
tenure  by  divine  service.  Coke,  in  his  *  Commentary  on 
Littleton '  (96,  6)  observes,  *•  for  this  divine  service  certain 
the  lord  hath  his  remedy,  as  it  here  appears  by  our  author, 
in/oroseculari;  for  here  it  appears  that  if  the  lord  dis- 
train for  not  doing  of  divine  service,  which  b  certain,  he 
riiall  upon  his  avowry  recover  damages  at  the  common 
law,  that  is,  in  the  king's  temporal  court,  for  the  not  doing 
of  it.' 

The  Act  which  abolished  military  tenures  could  not  from 
its  terms  affect  tenure  in  frankalmoigne ;  but  for  greater 
caution  it  was  declared  that  this  act  should  not  subject 
tenures  in  frankalmoigne  to  any  greater  or  other  services. 
Tenure  in  frankalmoigne  therefore  is  now  exactly  what  it 
vras  before  the  I2th  of  Charles  II.  was  passed.  Church 
lands  Uien,  which  are  held  in  firankalmoigne,  still  owe  no 
services ;  but  the  lord  of  whom  they  are  held  must  be 
considered  the  Owner.  And  this  conclusion  is  con- 
sistent with  and  part  of  the  law  of  tenure,  bv  which  no 
land  in  England  is  ever  without  an  owner.  (;hurch  land 
differs  from  land  held  by  laymen  in  this,  that  the  beneficial 
ownership  can  never  revert  to  the  lord,  for  all  spiritual 
persons  are  of  the  nature  of  corporations,  and  when  a 
parson  dies,  the  corporation  sole  (as  he  is  termed  by  an 
odd  contradiction  in  terms)  is  not  extinct,  and  it  is  the 
duty  and  right  of  some  definite  person  to  name  a  succes- 
sor. It  is  stated  by  Blackstone  (i.  470)  that  *  the  law  has 
wisely  ordained  that  the  parson,  quatenus  panon,  shall 
never  die  any  more  than  the  king,  by  making  him  and  his 
successors  a  corporation ;  by  which  means  all  the  original 
rights  of  the  parsonage  are  preserved  entire  to  the  succes- 
sor :  for  the  present  incumbent  and  his  predecessors  who 
lived  seven  centuries  ago,  are  in  law  one  and  the  same  per- 
son.' But  notwithstanding  this  ingenious  attempt  to  nuUce 
a  man,  together  with  others  not  ascertained,  a  corporation, 
the  difficulty  really  is,  that  when  a  parson  dies,  there  is 
no  person  who  has  a  legal  ownership  of  the  land  until 
m  successor  is  appointed,  if  Blackstone's  theory  is  true. 
The  comparison  of  the  case  of  a  parson  with  that  of 
the  king  is  unapt,  for  the  successor  to  a  deceased 
king  is  ascertained  by  the  death  of  his  predecessor; 
but  the  successor  of  a  parson  is  generally  ascertained 

a  the  will  of  some  other  person  being  exercised,  and 
I  the  person  entitled  to  appoint  a  parson  has  named 
one,  and  he  has  been  duly  instituted,  the  lands  of  the 
church  have  no  legal  owner,  unless  the  lord  is  the  owner. 
This  seignory  may  be  worth  nothing,  but  it  irtill  exists. 
The  ^Qfficulty  may  indeed  be  solved  without  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  seignory  still  existing,  and  in  the  following  man- 
ner. There  is  succession  in  the  case  of  one  parson  si^c- 
eeedinc:  another,  for  which  the  notion  of  a  corporation  is 
not  necessary.  The  notion  of  succession  u  this :  the  right 
which  is  the  object  of  the  succession,  continues  the  same ; 
ttM  Ml(ieet«  thai  ill  the  penoDv  ohanji^et.  In  order  to  con- 


stitute strict  succesuon,  the  new  owi 
begin  at  the  moment  when  the  former 
ownership  or  right  is  derived   from  and  fouM 
former  ownership  or  right.    This  is  the  case  of 
to  the  crown.   In  the  case  of  a  parson,  when  a  n 
appointed,  his  right  by  a  fiction  of  law  commeo 
time  when  his  predecessor's  right  ceased,  though 
vid   has  elapsed  between  the  time  of  his  pre 
death  and  his  own  appointment ;  and  this  i 
trine  which  the  Romans  applied  to  the  case  of  ■ 
did  not  take  possession  of  the  hereditas  till  some 
the  death  of  the  testator  or  intestate.    This 
cussed  by  Savigny,  System  de$  Romischen 
vol.  iii.     When  then  the  parson  dies,  the  fre€«wi 
considered  to  be  in  abeyance  till  the  : 
successor,  one  of  the  few  instances  in  uic  j 
which  it  is  said  that  a  freehold  estate  can  be  k-  . 

No  seignory,  in  the  sense  above  explained, 
created  except  by  the  king.   It  was  enacte<*  ht  i 
QuiaEmptores  (18  Edw.  I.),  that  all  feoi       nl 
in  fee  simple  must  be  so  made  that  the  fi        e 
of  the  chief,  that  is,  the  immediate  lord  \»x 
tenant,  by  the  same  services  by  which  t 
Therefore  all  seignories  exist  now  which  « 
time  when  the  statute  of  Quia  Emptores  v 
lord  may  release  the  services  to  a  tenant ;  but. » 
consistent  that  the  king  could  not  release 
to  him,  for  if  that  were  the  case  land 
allodial,  and  on  the  death  of  a  person  wit^ 
might  be  land  without  an  owner,  which 
wiUi  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  vcu 
lish  land.    Still  it  is  said  that  the  king  can 
tenant  all  services,  and  yet  that  the  \ew 
by  this  assumption  of  a  still  subsisfing  tci 
quence  above  mentioned  is  avoided. 

Tenure  of  an  imperfect  kind  may  be  cr« 
Wherever  a  particular  estate  is  created,  ii 
reversioner  by  an  imperfect  tenure :  this 
case  of  landlord  and  tenant.     If  no  rent  or  « 
are  reserved  from  the  tenant  of  the  partic 
Ufe  or  years,  the  tenure  is  by  fealty  only,  i 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty.     But 
reversioner  to  whom  services  are  due  is  suici^ 
the  reversion,  and  is  created  at  the 
The  perfect  tenure  originated  in  the  pure  i< 
whicn  the  seignory  of  the  lord  was  tne  Iccm  \ 
the  land,  and  the  tenant  owed  his  servi< 
mentof  it.  The  only  perfect  tenure  now  cjuha 
tenure,  the  services  of  which  are  certain,  i 
sides  fealtv,  of  some  certain  annual  rent,    [iy^j^ 

The  right  of  wardship  was  one  of  the  inci< 
taiT  tenures.    The  lord  had  a  right  to  the  i 
infant  tenant  until  he  was  twenty-one  v       w 
this  right  was  in  many  respects  prejudic      w  the 
of  the  heir.  This  right  was  abolished  wiui  die  si 
military  tenures.    Tlie  right  of  guardianshir 
tenant  in  socage  only  continues  to  the  : 
but  the  act  of  Charles  II.  (12,  c.  2A)  gave  . 
by  deed  or  will,  executed  as  the   statute  u 
appoint  a  guardian  to  any  of  his  children  till 
of  twenty-one,  or  for  any  less  time. .  The  i 
cage  was  the  next  of  kin  to  the  heir,  and  lie 
fh>m  that  line,  whether  paternal  or  maternal 
the  lands  had  not  descended  to  the  heir, ) 
such  ^ardian  could  never  be  the  heir  of 
wardship  then  had  no  relation  to  t       «. 

If  the  services  due  in  respect  of  »  p 
rerdered  by  the  tenant  to  the  lord,  he       y 
take  any  chattels  that  are  on  the       d  lu 
the  services  are  due;  and  an  iuij        ct 
sembles  a  perfect  one,  that  a  reve»i< 
the  services  due  from  the  tenant  of  the 

A  right  still  incident  toa  seignoiysiici 
have  is  that  of  escheat,  which  happens  wucu  th* 
fee-simple  dies  without  leaving  any  heir  to 
without  having  incurred  any  forfeiture  to  t     en 
high  treason.    It  has  been  olwerved  that       ^ 
escheat  is  not  a  purchase,  because  the  e       uca. 
scends  as  the  seignoiy  would  have  dtaccdded. 
lands  are  forfeited  to  the  king  for       a 
for  petty  treason  or  murder,  Uie  ;aui 

and  generally,  in  whatever  way  laiius  cuuie  %o  the 
lord,  the  tenure  is  of  necessitv  ext 

The  nature  of  traure  ai 
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>od  by  consulting  the  following  articles :  [Co- 
hsTREss;   Feudal  System;   Manor;   Rent; 

'€wc)f  now  called  Biidrdm,  a  town  of  Ionia, 
the  south-side  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
nma  and  the  gulf  of  Clazomenap,  veiy  near 
:o,  in  as**  15'  N.  lat.,  26"  30'  E.  long.  It  was 
olonized  by  Minyae  from  Orchomenus,  under 
nd  afterwards  strengthened  by  a  colony  from 
he  time  of  the  Ionian  migration,  under  Nau- 
n  of  Codrus,  Apoecus  and  Damasus,  and  by 
toeotia  led  by  Geres.  (Pausan.,  vii.  3.)  Teos 
he  twelve  cities  which  formed  the  confederacy 
mium  (Herod.,  i.  142\  and  was  recommended 
rom  its  central  position  as  the  place  of  con- 
the  Ionian  states.  It  was  also  one  of  the  four 
nia  which  participated  in  the  Hellenium  at 
n  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Amasis.  (Herod.,  ii. 
the  conquest  of  Ionia  by  C}tiis  the  Teians  re- 
idera  in  Thrace,  where  they  founded  a  colony 
sed  the  parent  state.  (Herod.,  i.  168.)  At  the 
le  seventeen  Tcian  ships  are  mentioned  among 
f  the  Greeks.  Teos  still  existed  a3  an  Ionian 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  llie  Teians  revolted 
lure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  from  the  Athe- 
estroyed  the  wall  which  they  had  built  towards 
it  (Thucyd.,  viii.  16,  19) ;  but  Teos  submitted 
wards  to  Diomedon,  the  Athenian  general, 
the  birth-place  of  Apellicon,  the  preserver 
s  of  Aristotle,  and  of  Anacreon,  to  whom  a 
•rected  there  (Pausan.,  i.  25),  and  who  is  repre- 
le  coins  of  the  place  playing  on  his  lyre.  It 
1  Livy  (xxxvii.  28)  that  it  had  two  ports,  one 
le  city,  and  the  other,  Gerae,  not  quite  four 
north-west,  the  entrance  to  which  was  so  nar- 
y  to  admit  two  ships  at  a  time  ;  it  is  now  the 
castle  of  Sigah-jik,  whence  a  Sanj&k  receives 

gays  of  Teos,  *  We  found  it  almost  as  deso- 
thrae  and  Clazoraenao.  The  walls,  of  which 
txtant,  were,  as  we  guessed,  about  5  miles  in 
masonry  handsome.  It  was  with  difficulty  we 
he  temple  of  Bacchus ;  but  a  theatre  in  the 
lill  is  more  conspicuous.^  The  vault  only,  on 
seats  are  ranged,  remains,  with  two  broken 

I  the  area.  The  city  port  is  partly  dry,  and 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  On 
re   vestiges  of  a  wall,  and  before  it  are  two 

On  the  left  hand,  or  toward  the  continent,  is 
vhich  seemed  artificial,  the  water  not  deep, 
f  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  which  was  visible 
eatre  beneath,  on  the  right  hand,  lav  in  the 
.  com-iield,  and  is  ovemm  with  bushes  and 
It  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  structures 
be  remains  of  it  have  been  engraved  at  the 
he  Society  of  Dilettanti,  and  published, with  its 
he  ** Ionian  Antiquities"  (i.,  ch.  i.).'  (Travels 
nor,  pp.  111-2;  see  also  Choiseul  Gouffier, 
Moresque,  pi.  124.)  This  temple  is  an  example 
us  of  Vitriivius,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  a  mo- 
castylus.  It  was  the  work  of  Hermogenes,  the 
the  eustylus,  and  is  probably  of  the  time  of 
he  Great.  (Miiller,  Archdologie  der  Kunsty 
e  {Asia  Minory  p.  350)  states  tlie  diameter  of 
i  to  be  3  feet  8  inches  at  the  base ;  he  con- 
lole  length  of  the  front  to  be  about  64  feet  on 
ep,  with  about  11  columns  at  the  sides,  as  at 
ording  to  Diodorus  (iii.  65),  the  Teians  believed 
IS  was  bom  there,  and,  on  his  account,  their 
i  asylus  {aav\oQ\  that  is,  sacred  or  protected 
ition.  On  the  autonomous  coins  of  Teos  there 
as  on  those  of  Abdera :  perhaps  this  iy^  is 
ith  the  worship  of  Apollo.    Tlie  imperial  series 

II  Augustus  to  Gallienus.  (Mionnet,  Recueil 
p«  AntimiesJ) 

IDORNIS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus  of 
nkes,  Dicrurintff,  [Shrikes,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  416.] 
'Character, — Bill  resembling  Prionops;  the  base 
rtrils  being  partially  covered  with  procumbent 
athers  and  bristles.  Wings  moderate,  rounded, 
short,  perfectly  even.  Tarsi  and  toes  short ; 
oes  unequal ;  hinder  toe  longer  than  the  tar- 
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Examples,  Tephrodomis  guperciliomSfSvr,,  and  Tephr<h 
dorm's  Indica  (J.  E.  Gray\  G.  R.  Gray  {Ind,  ZooL). 
Locality, ---Vf^ixm  latitudes  of  the  Old  World. 


Bill  of  Tcphrodomis,  Sw. 

TEPHRO'SIA  (from  rc^poc,  ash-coloured),  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  papilionaceous  division 
of  the  order  Leguminosac.  The  genus  consists  of  shrubs 
or  herbs,  with  usually  uneaually  pinnated  leaves,  and 
lanceolate  or  subulate  stipules  distinct  from  the  petiole. 
The  flowers  are  white  or  purplish,  an-anged  in  racemes 
which  are  mostly  axillary.  Tlie  calyx  is  without  bracts, 
5-toothed,  nearly  equal ;  vexillum  of  corolla  large,  silky 
outside,  and  reflexed  in  a  spreading  manner ;  wings  ad- 
herent to  the  keel ;  stamens  separate  or  united  in  one  or 
two  parcels:  legume  mostly  sessile,  linear,  compressed, 
many-seeded,  with  the  valves  flat ;  seeds  compressed. 
This  genus  at  present  includes  84  species,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  more  accurate  investigation  will  result  in 
making  several  genera  of  the  present  one.  The  Ameri- 
can and  Asiatic  species  are  in  some  measure  distinguished 
by  their  properties.  In  the  former  a  narcotic  poison  is 
more  frequently  secreted ;  in  the  latter  a  colouring-matter. 

7\  toxicaria,  the  poison  Tephrosia,  is  a  half-shrubby  erect 
plant,  with  18  to  20  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse 
leaflets,  pubescent  on  the  upper  surface,  silky  beneath ; 
legumes  linear,  velvety,  mucronate.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies  and  of  Cayenne,  and  is  said  by  Tussac 
to  have  been  flrst  brought  from  Africa.  The  whole  plant 
aflbrds  a  narcotic  poison,  and  if  the  leaves  are  taken  and 
pounded,  and  then  thrown  into  water  where  there  are  flsh, 
they  become  intoxicated,  and  losing  all  power  over  their 
muscles,  they  float  about  as  if  desid,  and  may  be  easily 
caught.  If  placed  in  fresh  water,  or  the  fresh  water  be 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  them  as  in  a  stream,  the 
fish  soon  recover.  It  is,  however,  generally  fatal  to  the 
smaller  fish. 

T.  Virginiana^  the  Virginian  Tephrosia,  is  an  erect 
herbaceous  plant,  with  leaves  con taimng  from  8  to  11  pairs 
of  oval-oblong  acute  leaflets,  villous  beneath ;  the  calyx  is 
also  villous.  It  is  a  handsome  plant  with  reddish  flowers, 
and  is  covered  with  villi.  It  is  found  in  woods  on  dry  and 
sandy  soils  in  North  America  from  Canada  to  Florida.  It 
is  considered  in  America  a  powerful  vermifuge.  Several 
other  species  of  Tephrosia  are  found  in  North  America, 
and  are  abundant  on  dry  and  sandy  soils,  in  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  the  Carolinas. 

T.  emarginata  is  an  arborescent  plant,  with  tomentose 
branches,  leaves  with  14  pairs  of  linear-oblong  deeply 
emar^nated  leaflets,  and  suky  straightish  legumes.  It  is 
a  native  of  South  America,  and  has  been  found  about  the 
mission-stations  of  the  Orinoco.  The  root  possesses  the 
same  properties  as  the  T.  toxicaria,  and  is  also  used  for  the 
purpose  of  poisoning  fish. 

T,  tinctoria^  the  Ceylon  Indigo,  is  a  shrubby  glabrous 

Slant  with  five  pairs  of  leaflets,  silky  and  villous  beneath ; 
owers  purple  or  flesh-coloured,  seated  on  axillary  pe- 
duncles ;  straight,  pendulous  legumes.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  called  Anil,  Its  tissue 
yields  a  blue  colouring-matter,  which  has  the  same  pro- 
perties as  the  indigo,  and'is  used  in  Ceylon  for  the  same 
purposes.  There  are  other  plants  used  in  Ceylon  for  dye* 
ing,  also  called  Anil, 

T,  piscatoria^  the  Fisher's  Tephrosia,  is  a  shrubby  plant 
with  live  or  six  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  pilose  beneath, 
the  peduncles  are  2-edged,  the  legume  straight,  ascending« 
and  rather  villous.  This  plant  is  found  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  also  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  contains  the 
narcotic  principle  of  the  g^nus,  and  is  used  in  the  East 
Indies  for  Uie  same  purpose  as  T.  toxicaria  is  in  the  West 
Indies. 

T,  Apollinea  is  shrubby,  and  covered  with  a  close  pu- 
bescence :  the  leaflets  are  silky  beneath,  and  in  two  or 
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three  pain :  the  legume  is  6-  or  7-8eeded,  and  rather  du- 
bescent.  It  is  a  native  of  £§:ypt,  and  jdelds  a  blue 
colourinfij-matter,  which  b  used  in  dyeing. 

T.  Senna,  Buica  Senna,  is  a  glabrous  shrub,  with  leaves 
havins:  six  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  legumes  and  calyxes 
covered  with  pubescence.  It  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Cauca,  near  Buga,  in  Popayan.  Its  leaves  have  a 
purgative  quality  like  senna,  and  are  used  by  tlie  natives 
for  the  same  purposes  as  that  ulant  is  used. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
peat  should  be  used.  They  may  be  easily  propagated  by 
seeds,  or  by  young  cuttings  planted  in  sand,  and  covered 
with  a  bell-glass.  Some  of  the  species  require  the  heat  of 
a  stove. 

TEPic.     [Mexican  States.] 

TEPLITZ,  TOEPLITZ.  or  TEPLICE,  a  town  in  the 
circle  of  Leitmeritz  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  celebrated 
for  its  warm  sulphureous  springs,  is  situated  in  SO*'  38'  N. 
lat.  and  l^*  5&  E.  long.  The  name  is  Slavonian,  and 
^ven  by  the  Bohemians  and  Croatians  to  warm  springs 
m  general.  The  tradition  respecting  the  discovery  of 
these  springs  is,  that  a  servant  of  a  Chevalier  Kolastug,  a 
vassal  of  Duke  Przemysl,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  one  day  driving  the  swine,when  several  of  the  animals 
perished  in  the  hot  spring.  This  is  said  to  have  happened 
in  the  year  7i>2.  This  discovery  induced  the  chevalier  to 
build  a  castle,  and  many  settlers  were  soon  attracted 
by  the  salubrious  properties  of  the  water,  so  that  a  street 
(in  Slavonian,  Alice)  was  formed,  which  was  called  Tepla 
Alice,  *  the  warm  street,'  and  by  contraction  Teplice,  or 
Teplitz. 

Tliis  small  town,  which  has  not  above  2500  inhabitants, 
is  situated  on  a  stream  called  the  Saubach,  in  a  beautiful 
plain  or  valley  four  leagues  in  length  and  one  in  breadth, 
formed  by  the  Erzgebirge  and  the  Mittelgebirge.  The 
town  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle,  is  about  half  a  league 
in  circuit,  and  has  three  gates.  The  principal  buildings  are 
— 1,  the  palace  of  Prince  Clary,  to  whom  the  town  belong, 
with  an  extensive  garden  and  park  open  to  the  public, 
in  which  there  is  a  ball-room  and  a  pretty  theatre ;  2,  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  3,  the  townhall,  built  in 
1H06 ;  4,  the  chapel  of  the  Cross,  outside  of  one  of  the  gates. 
The  town  is  connected  by  a  row  of  handsome  houses  with 
the  village  of  Schnnau.  There  are  several  springs  both  in 
the  town  and  in  Schonau,  each  of  which  supplies  several 
public  and  private  baths  distributed  in  different  establish- 
ments. *  The  quantity  of  water  which  the  principal  spring 
yields,'  says  Dr.  Granville,  '  is  truly  marvellous,  Deing 
not  less  than  a  thousand  large  pailfuls,  or  one  million 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventy  cubic  inches  in  an  hour.'  The  tempera- 
ture of  these  springs  is  said  to  have  increased  within 
the  last  forty  years  from  117**  to  122**  Fahrenheit,  which 
is  the  present  temperature  of  the  chief  spring.  The 
medicinal  effects  ot  the  hot  springs  of  Teplitz  are  al- 
lowed by  all  physicians  acquainted  with  them  to  be 
very  beneiicial  in  cases  of  suppressed  gout,  chronic 
rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  joints,  contracted  limbs,  old 
wounds,  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions,  paralytic  affec- 
tions, to  which  Dr.  Granville  adds,  *that  the  specific  virtue 
of  these  baths  lies  in  the  power  they  possess  of  restoring  a 
cripple,  it  matters  little  from  what  cause,  to  perfect  motion 
and  elasticity.'  The  waters  have  been  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  bathing ;  of  late  they  have  been  recommended 
and  used  internally.  Prince  Clary  has  spared  neither  pains 
nor  expense  to  render  the  place  worthy  of  the  patronage 
of  the  kings  and  princes  who  habitually  visit  it,  some  of 
whom  have  built  palaces  for  themselves  and  public  hos- 
pitals for  their  invalid  soldiers.  The  number  of  visitors 
every  year  is  from  4500  to  5000.  Besides  the  attraction 
of  its  waters,  it  may  be  added  that  the  expense  of  living 
at  Teplitz  is  far  less  than  in  any  other  watering-place 
in  Germany,  that  the  private  baths  are  fitted  up  in  a  man- 
ner unquestionably  superior  to  those  of  any  other  Spa  in 
that  eountr}',  and  that  there  are  ample  sources  of  recreation 
and  amusement  without  gaming,  which  is  wholly  pro- 
hibited. 

(Jenny,  Handbuehfur  Reisende  in  dem  Oesterreichiichen 
Kaiterttaate ;  Die  Oeaierreichische  National  Encychpddie ; 
Convtriatiom  Lexicon ;  Dr.  Granville,  The  Spae  of  Ger- 
many.) 


TEPTIARES.     [KuswiAN  Empiei.I 
T£QU£NDAMA.    [Granada,  Nbw.] 


TEOIAMO,  PROVINCIA  DI.  called  alio  At 
tra  I.,  is  an  administrative  division  of  the  Abnu 
kingdom  of  Naples,  stretching  east  of  the  creat 
ridge,  and  sloping  down  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  It  v 
on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  north  by  the  Papa 
of  Fermo  and  Ascoli,  west  by  the  Neapolitan  pi 
Aquila,  and  south  by  that  of  Chieti.  The  prim- 
are  the  Tronto,  which  marks  the  boundary-  l>etw 
the  Papal  State,  the  Tordino,  which  flows  by  th 
Teramo,  and  the  Vomano,  whose  several  sources 
the  eastern  slope  of  Monte  Como,  called  al»o 
Sasso  d'ltalia,'  the  liighest  group  of  the  Apenn 
feet  above  the  sea\  which  rises  on  the  borders  < 
vinces  of  Teramo  and  Aquila,  occupying  great  ] 
area  of  both.  The  river  Pescara,  in  it»  low 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  province  of  T( 
that  of  Chieti. 

The  province  of  Teramo  is  divided  into  two  a 
tive  districts,  Teramo  and  Penne,  containing  m 
communes:  the  whole  population  amounted  ii 
200,719  inhabitants.  (Sernstori,  Statistica  dIUh 
area  is  estimated  at  about  1000  square  miles.  \ 
population  are  employed  in  agriculture.  Then 
manufactories  of  silk,  deltt  ware,  liquorice,  pa] 
of  tartar,  and  leather ;  copper-ore  is  duir,  and  tu 
worked  at  Chiarino.  Tlie  principal  towiu  are,  1 
a  bishop  s  see,  the  chief  town  of  the  province 
residence  of  the  intendente  or  king*s  ]ieutei»anl 
tribunale  civile,  or  court  of  first  instance,  an 
Corte  Criminal e ;'  a  royal  college,  a  clerical 
several  churches  and  convents,  and  al>out  HOOO  in 
The  surrounding  country'  is  productive  in  corn, 
pulse.  2,  Penne,  or  CivitA  di  Penne,  is  a  town  i 
6000  inhabitants.  3,  Civitella  del  Trunto,  a  kma 
town  on  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  State.  4,  Af 
town  which  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  antieni 
Acquaviva.  (Petroni,  Censimento  dfi  Rtali  d 
del  Faro ;  Neigehaur,  Gemalde  Italtcns. 

TE'llAPHlM  ( cranio;  Sept.,  uc^Xa  .     This 

of  somewhat  uncertain  etymology'  and  sitrnificatii 
the  teraphim  were  of  human  ibrin  seems  evk 
1  Saw.,  xix.  13.  Tliey  appear  to  have  been  sfi] 
if  not  idolatrously,  reverenced  as  penates,  u  i 
gods  {Gen.,  xxxi.  19,34,35;  1  .Stiw.,  xix.  13-17; 
xxiii.  24).  In  some  shape  or  other  they  were  used  « 
oracles  (comp.  Zech.,  x.  2;  Judfr.,  xvii.  5:  xviii.& 
Hos.,  iii.  4).  Tliis  is  confirmed  by  1  Sam.,  xv.  1 
teraphim  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  tli 
divination.     With  this  the  alleged  Syriac  etymoN 

word  coincides ;  for,  according  to  Bar  Bahlul,  tf 
in  that  lanjiruaefe,  an  inquirer,  one  who  a^k*. 

TERBURGH,  GERARD,  a  very  eminent  \ 
scenes  of  domestic  life  of  the  higher  clasbes  oim 
bom  at  Zwoll,  near  Overys^seU  in  the  year  ItiUS 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  his  art  by  Im  fathi 
not  much  known  as  a  painter,  but  ap]years  to  hi 
some  years  at  Rome.  Some  think  that  he  periV 
self  under  another  master  at  Haarlem  ;  however 
be,  he  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  th 
lands  as  a  painter  of  portraits  of  a  small  size,be{( 
solved  to  travel  for  his  improvement.  He  first 
but  what  ever  ad  vantage  he  may  have  derived  truui 
of  the  lirreat  Italian  masters,  he  never  changed  hu 
proceeding  from  Italy  to  France,  practised  n 
success  at  Paris.  From  France  he  returned  to 
where  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  fully  emplo 
visited  Miinster  during  the  sitting  of  the  celebr 
gress  at  which  the  treaty  that  terminated  thelhi 
\Varwas  concluded.  Here  he  painted  hismoU  c 
picture,  containing  the  portraits  of  the  sixty-nim 
tentiaries  assembled  on  that  important  oixasioi 
Pigoranda,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Muo»ter 
him  to  visit  Spain,  where  he  painted  the  portrait 
Philip  IV.  and  all  the  royal  family,  and  of  i 
most  dLHtinguished  nobility.  His  performanco 
satisfaction  to  the  Spanish  kinif,  that  he  confem 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  presented  him  n 
chain  and  medal,  a  sword,  and  silver  spun.  Aft 
returning  to  his  own  country  he  aiairied,  and  i 
burgomaster  of  the  town  of  Deventer.  where  h< 
affluence,  and  died  in  1681,  at  the  age  of  seventy-Ui 
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aifs,  conversations,  persons  engaged  at  different  games, 

^rmers  on  musical  instruments,  ladies  at  their  toilets. 

inished  his  pictures  highly,  \^'ith  a  light  and  delicate 

1,  and  is  remaikable  for  introducing  white  satin  in  the- 

of  some  figure  in  all  his  compositions:    he  always 

care  to  throw  the  principal  light  upon  it,  and  seems 

r  to  have  painted  a  picture  without  satin  drapery.  Dr. 

n  says  of  him,  *  Terburgh  is  the  real  founder  of  the 

n  painting  conversation  pieces,  and  at  the  same  time 

Qost  eminent  master  in  this  style.     In  delicacy  of  exr- 

n  he  is  inferior  to  none,  and  in  a  certain  tender  fusing 

le  colours  he  excels  all  others ;  but  none  can  be  com- 

1  with  him   in  the  enchanting  harmony  and  silvery 

,  and  the  observance  of  the  aeiial  perspective.    His 

•ei.  which  are  well  drawn,  have  an  uncommon  ease  of 

it,  and  are  frequently  very  graceful.'    Many  of  his 

works  are  in  England,  in  the  collections  of  Sir 

zt%.  Peel,  the  duke  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Ashburton,  Mr. 

»,  the  marquess  of  Bute,  and  Her  Majesty.     (Pilking- 

Fuseli ;  Dr.  Waagen.) 

IRCEIRA  is  considered  the  principal  island  of  the 
es  or  Western  Islands,  though  it  is  neither  the  largest 
he  most  fertile.     It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
roup,  and  it  Is  the  seat  of  government.     It  extends 
een  38**  36'  and  38^  SCT  N.  lat./and  between  26**  58'  and 
2f  W.  long.,  and  is  about  20  miles  long  from  east  to 
with  an  average  width  of  about  13  miles.  This  gives 
ea  of  260  square  miles,  or  about  60  square  miles  more 
the  smallest  of  the  English  counties,  Rutlandshire. 
rceira,  and  all  the  other  Azores,  with  the  exception  of 
Maria,  has  probably  been  produced  by  volcanic  ac- 
uut  iU  surface  does  not  exhibit  that  extreme  irregu- 
r  which  occurs  in  the  other  islands,  and  in  general  in 
is  which  owe  their  existence  to  that  agency.    The 
la  indeed  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  but  the  higher 
)f  the  island  are  chiefly  composed  of  beautiful  and 
plains,  and  entirely  destitute  of  the  numerous  cones, 
crs,  and  peaks  which  distinguish  the  island  of  St. 
hael.    There  is  however,  about  6  or  7  miles  north- 
t  of  the  town  of  Angra,  a  wide  depression,  from  the 
js  of  which  sulphuric  vapours  issue  in  abundance, 
irhich  is  surrounded  by  hills  composed  of  pumice- 
It  is  called  Furnas  de  Euxofre.     It  is  stated  that 
crevicet  were  formed  bv  the  earthquake  of  1614, 
was  the  last  experiencecf  in  the  island,  up  to  1841, 
the  town  of  Praya  was  completely  destroyed  by  an 
ke,  and  the  whole  island  suffered  much.    The  in- 
H  the  island  does  not  contain  many  steep  or  inac- 
rocks,  which  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
iiiDs  which  have  been  very  frequent,  and  still  happen 
to  time.    The  most  elevated  part  of  the  island 
i     idle,  and  extends  from  east  to  west,  where  it 
tfca  with  Punta  Seretta.  Near  this  cape,  and  north- 
"•  it,  the  ground  seems  to  attain  its  greatest  elevation, 
lowever  probably  does  not  exceed  3000  feet  above 
evel.    The  elevated  rocky  coast  along  the  western 
•wrdiem  shores  cannot  be  approached  without  great 
r  by  large  vessels,  and  the  whole  island  has  only 
*»arbours,  Praya  on  the  east,  Angra  on  the  south, 
Ditos  on  the  north-west,  but  the  anchorage  is  bad, 
-fiiu  certain  winds  vessels  are  obliged  to  seek  the 
»ea.  The  soil  is  composed  of  volcanic  ashes,  pumice- 
s',   decomposed    lava,    a    quantity  oj"    ferru- 
j     tter,  a  small  portion  of  clay  or  sand,  and  a 
um«»ione.     But  a  lar^e  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
ed  with  these  materials,  which  imparts  to  the  soil 
derable  degree  of  fertility.    Grain  is  only  cultivated 
more  level  and  low  tracts  along  the  sea-coast.  The 
)vergrown  with  trees. 

orological  observations  have  been  published, 
cii      te  is  known  to  be  very  moderate,  as  it  is 
I  ihat  I  lie  average  range  of  the  thermometer  is  only 
50°  to  75®,  and  rarely  exceeds  these  two  extremes. 
he  weather  is  nevertheless  subject  to  great  changes, 
i  only  settled  between  the  summer  solstice  and  the 
al  equinox.   Showers  of  rain  are  frequent  through- 
year,  and  in  winter  so  violent  as  to  cause  constant 
«  in  the  face  of  the  country,  washing  away  enormous 
of  pumice-stone   from  the   mountains,   throwing 
projecting  portions  of  the  rocks  composed  of  sott 
nic  materials,  and  leaving  the  surface  of  the  rocks 
j^ts  in  many  places  quite  destitute  of  soil.    The 
of  fine  days  is  estimated  at  about  200,  and  the 


wet  ones  at  sixty.  The  sea  which  surrounds  the  Azores  if 
remarkable  for  the  incessant  gusts  and  gales  to  which  it  u 
subject,  on  which  account  it  is  rather  dreaded  by  seamen. 
This  phenomenon  is  probably  connected  with  the  Gulf- 
stream,  which  reaches  the  most  western  islands  (Floresand 
Corvo),  and  frequently  extends  over  the  whole  group.  All 
navigators  have  observed  the  frequency  of  these  gusts  and 
sudden  squalls,  especially  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Gulf-stream.  The  prevailing  winds  during  the  winter 
range  between  north-west  and  south-west ;  the  south-west 
wind  generally  blows  in  strong  gales,  and  is  attended  by 
heavy  rains.  During  the  summer  the  most  frequent  are 
northerly,  north-easterly,  and  easterly  winds ;  but  at  all 
seasons  the  changes  of  the  winds  are  frequent  and  sudden, 
and  render  the  navigation  between  the  islands  very 
tedious. 

The  soil  being  more  suitable  to  agriculture  and  pastur- 
age than  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  grain  and  cattle  are 
the  staple  articles.  The  principal  objects  of  cultivation 
are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  flax,  French  and  broad  beans,  and 
a  little  barley.  The  yearly  produce  of  the  grain  is  stated 
to  be  720,000  bushels,  and  some  is  exported  to  Lisbon, 
Oporto,  and  Madeira.  The  most  common  vegetables  are 
yams,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  and  capsicums.  All 
the  fruit-trees  of  southern  Europe  succeed,  but  their  cul- 
tivation has  been  neglected  until  lately,  when  the  inhabit- 
ants have  begun  to  apply  themselves  to  that  of  the  orange- 
tree,  and  the  oranges  of  Terceira  are  now  hardly  inferior 
to  those  of  St.  Michael,  and  are  largely  exported  to 
England  and  Hamburg.  The  vineyards  are  extensive, 
and  their  annual  produce  exceeds  4000  pipes,  but  the 
wine  is  converted  into  brandy,  and  the  wine  consumed 
in  the  island  is  imported  from  Fayal.  The  apples, 
pears,  figs,  chestnuts,  and  wall  nuts  are  tolerably  good. 
On  the  declivities  there  are  some  pine-woods  and  beech, 
but  the  higher  parts  are  covered  with  underwood  and  im- 
penetrable bushes  of  briars,  among  which  are  many  ever- 
greens, such  as  myrtle,  juniper,  and  box,  with  stunted 
cedars.  Quantities  of  orchilla  are  collected  from  the  rocks. 
Cattle  are  numerous,  and  of  good  size  in  the  cultivated 
parts,  and  those  parts  which  are  not  cultivated  serve 
as  pasture-grounds  for  sheep  and  goats.  Goats  are  rather 
numerous.  Only  a  few  small  horses  are  reared  ;  the  oxen 
and  asses,  whicn  are  numerous  are  used  as  beasts  of 
burden.  Hogs  are  very  numerous,  and  are  fed  on  Indian 
com  and  chestnuts.  There  are  no  wild  animals,  except 
rabbits,  and  no  poisonous  reptiles.  Fowls  and  turkeys 
abound.  There  are  thousands  of  blackbirds,  woodcocks, 
and  partridges,  but  no  pheasants  nor  peacocks.  Fish  is 
said  to  be  abundant.  Sometimes  whales  are  seen  near  the 
island. 

In  1820  the  population  amounted  to  40,717,  and  in  1832 
it  was  estimated  at  50,000  individuals,  which  gives  more 
than  192  persons  to  each  square  mile,  rather  a  large  pro- 
portion when  it  is  considered  that  much  more  than  naif 
the  island  is  not  cultivated  and  does  not  produce  food  for 
man.  Lincolnshire  has  only  130  to  each  square  mile, 
according  to  the  census  of  1841.  This  population  is  settled 
in  three  towns  and  fifteen  villages.  Angra  is  the  capital. 
[Anqra.]  Praya,  which  has  about  3000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  sandy,  deep,  indented 
bay,  well  defended  by  nature  and  art,  and  has  some  com- 
merce with  Portugal  and  Madeira :  it  exports  grain  and 
live-stock. 

Very  good  linen  and  coarse  woollen-cloth  is  made  on 
the  island  for  home  consumption.  Coarse  earthenware  is 
also  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  clay  for 
which  is  imported  from  Santa  Maria.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  grain  and  live-stock,  which  go  to  Portugal  and 
Madeira,  and  of  brandy,  oranges,  and  orchilla,  which  go  to 
foreign  countries,  chiefly  England  and  Hamburg.  The 
imports  are  principally  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  some  woollen- 
cloth,  hardware  and  cutlery,  and  cod,  most  of  which 
articles  are  brought  from  England. 

Terceira  was  discovered  in  1445  by  some  Portuguese  na- 
vigators who  were  returning  to  Europe  from  Cape  Verde, 
and  it  then  received  its  present  appellation,  being  the 
third  of  the  Azores  in  the  order  of  discovery.  It  was  then 
uninhabited,  but  it  was  immediately  settled  by  several 
families  from  Portugal.  In  1580,  when  Philip  II.  took 
possession  of  Portugal,  the  inhabitants  declared  against 
him,  and  repulsed  his  fleet  from  their  shores ;  but  in  1583 
they  were  oDlisred  to  submit.    In  1828,  when  Don  Miguel 
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had  abolished  the  comlitutional  (government  of  PortuRal, 
and  proclaimed  liimscif  absolule  liinc.Tcri'eita  declared  for 
Donna  Maria;  and,  in  lfl29,  a  large  fleet  and  army  tent 
by  Don  Miguel  for  tlie  conqneet  of  the  iaiand  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss  from  the  town  of  Praya.  In  IH31 
the  other  islands  of  the  group  were  recovered  for  Donna 
Maria  by  a  small  numbtr  of  troops  sent  there  from  Ter- 

{Aahe'a  Hirlory  fyf  the  J :orfi  or  fVestem  faland* ;  Von 
Buch's  Pky»ikaliitche  Betthreibung  der  Canaritchen  In- 
tfln ,-  Fowler'*  Journal  n/  a  Tour  in  Ike  State  of  S'eip 
Vorh,  and  Return  to  England  by  the  We»tfrn  hlandi ; 
Raid's  Deteriptioa  i^f  the  A^oreii  or  Ifestern  Itlands ;  and 
Capt.   Bartholomew,   in  London    Geographical   Journal, 

TEREBELLA.  [Tudicolid.e.]  (N.B.  This  comes  loo 
near  to  Terebelliim.) 

TEREBELLATUA.aeeniisofPolypiaria,  included  by 
Blainville  in  Ihe  family  of  Milleiwrsa. 

TEKEBELLUM,  Lamaroks  name  for  a  Renua  of  tes- 
taceous mollusks,  placed  by  Cuvier  among  his  Pcttiiii- 
bianuhiate  Gastropods,  between  Oiida  and  Vohita;  by  De 
Blainville  among  \m  AHgyodomata,  between  Con ut  and 
Oliea ;  and  by  Rang  between  Mitra  and  Aneillaria. 

The  fossil  TereMlum  eonvolutum  is  Ihe  type  of  Mont- 
forl's  genu*  Seraphs. 

Generic  Character.— Kru.ma\'? 

tVtell  delicate,  polished,  subcylindrieal.  rolled  upon 
itself;  the  apex  pointed ;  the  apeilure  longitudinal  and 
triangular,  very  narrow  beliind  and  notched  before ;  edi-e 
of  tlic  light  lip  simple  and  trenchant ;  cohimellar  border 
smoolh,  trimcated,  and  slightly  prolonged  loJ'WBrds. 

There  appears  to  be  hut  one  recent  species  known,  Tere- 
bellum  mbulalum. 

De  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections : — 

A.  Species  whose  spire  is  visible,  and  whose  aperture 
is  shorter  than  the  shell.  {Terebcltum.) 

B.  Species  whose  spire  is  nearly  entirely  hid  hy  tlic 
rolling  up  of  the  whorls  of  the  spire,  and  whose 
aperture  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  shell.  {Serapht, 
fossil.) 

Example,  TfreMhim  mibuUitum, 

Dexrnption.—Si\\tt\\  subulale-cylindrieal,  rather  thin, 
smooth,  and  polished  ;  tlie  spire  dutinct ;  the  outer  li|i  at- 
tached to  the  columella. 

There  are  at  least  four  varieties  :— 

A.  Clouded   with   chestnut,   quadrifasciate,   or  with   the 
colour  in  patches. 

B.  Ornamented  ivith  flexuous  subi^piral  or  transversely  ob- 
lique chestnut  lines. 

C.  Thickly  dotted  with  rich  chestmit. 

D.  Entirely  white. 
£oca/i/y.— The  East  Indies. 


Fossil  Tkrbbbll*. 
Tlie  fowl  species  appear  to  belong  to  Ihe  Tertiary  for- 
mation, Eocene  period  of  Ljell  (Orignou,  &c.).     M.  Dea- 
hiyes,  in  his  Tables,  notices  but  two.  Terebrlln  conrolu- 
tum  ftnJ  /ui'/orme,  the  Mtmc  that  are  recorded  by  La- 


TEREBINTA'CE.E,  a  natural  order  cf  dicct 
plants.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  abounding  in  i 
gummy,  caustic,  poisonous,  and  sometimes  mi 
The  leaves  are  alternate  and  nniiile.  temate.  oi 
The  flowers  are  terminal  or  axillary.  mo.*tly  i 
The  eolyx  is  small.  The  pelnls  nnd  stamens  in 
number  to  the  divisions  of  the  caly\  :  sometimi 
mens  arc  twice  the  mtmber ;  the  di.'.k  is  flesh 
simple;  fruit  indehiaceut,  with  a  sir,g!e  e 
seed. 

This  order  was  eon'.liluled  by  Ju-.~;en,  and 
by  De  Candolle,  Arnolt,  D.m,  and  clhei-  wrilm 
matic  botany.  Brown  hii..  liowevi.T  cuii-lructedl 
from  this*,  vii.,  Anne ardini'e;i',  H'lrsciai-ea-,  Co 
Spoudiace^,  and  A  my  ri  dace;!',  inic-c  orders  I 
recognised  by  Kuulh.  I.tndlcv.  and  i.tl:i-i-> ;  and 
ractersand  properties  are  ei^en  in  thi-vorWu 
respective  names.  [An.^c.vwd^^ck.i-;  :  Rir-ehac 
>-arack.e;  Spo\dhck,e;  Amviiidf.e.I 

TE'REBRA.     f  KNn.Mosroy.vn.  m.I.  ix-  p.  J 

TEREBUA'LIA.  Mr.  Swain-ons  riime  for  a 
testaceous  Gastropod.-^,  arrnni^ed  by  biin  under 
fhiarf.  the  fillh  subfamily  of  bis  Slrvribiiiir, 
characterized:  — 

Outer  lip  much  dilated.  i;enerally  uniting  at  I 
Ihe  inner  lip.  leaving  a  round  perfuralion  at  tl 
the  pillar;  channel  truncate,  operculum  round 
co/otty.t 

Mr.  Swainson  places  the  genns  between  Pirrn. 
NOPsis]  and  iSI/iinor/trm,  Sw. ;  and,  among  oth< 
refers  to  Terd-Talin  Telescnpium,  Crrithium  Tr- 
ot authors.  [ENrouo?rouATA,  vol.  ix.,  p.  -151.] 

%Vhalever  maybe  thought  of  this  genus,  the  ni 
its  coming  so  near  to  Terebru,  may  produce  c 

The  reasons  for  not  aduutling  Pirena  u  a  kn' 
found  in  the  article  Melakopsis. 

TERKBRATUI.A.     [BaAcHiopooA,  vol.  v.,  o. 

TEKEDI'NA,  a  testaceous  mollusk  of  the  fi 
eotcp  of  Lamarck,  and  belonging  to  the  At.        t 
Blainville. 

Generic   Chararler. — Valvea   equal,  but  ini 
umbones  prominent ;    when  closed,  orlvlike  » 
angular  opening  in  ftont  and  a  subcircidar  apenii 
back.    Tube  testaceous,  subcylindrieal,  witti  a 
posterior  extremity,  without  any  septum,  unitia 
posterior  part  of  the  two  valves. 

This  genus  is  fos.sil  onlv.  Lamarck  places  it 
Sfptaria  [Tekedo]  and  Tertda;  Cuvier  bet«r< 
LANA  and  Clavaoella. 

Mr.  Swainson  arranges  it  in  his  family  Pkdi 
makes  it  a  subgenus  of  Teredo. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  places  T^redina  among  the  / 
between  Jouannelia  and  Trredn. 

^L  Deihaye*.  in  the  List  edition  of  I..ain*rrk. 
that  this  curious  genns  was  not  well  known  to  I 
logist.    Tlie   Tertdina,  M.  Deihaye*  remacki,  h 
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'holas  fiTed  at  the  end  of  a  tube,  and  has  in 
<iterior  characters  of  the  Pholades,  It  carries  an 
II  on  the  iimbones,  and  within  it  is  jprovided  with 
t^ndagcs  which  so  readily  distinguish  the  Ihit- 

tlie  Pholades  from  other  genera.  The  shell  is' 
lemal,  and  soldered  hy  the  posterior  extremity  of 
to  (he  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  whith  is  very 
terminated  by  a  blackish  part  of  a  horny  appear- 
)se  internal  surface  is  sometimes  divided  into 
dai'  carl  nations. 
layes,  inhisTables,  gives  two  species,  Teredina 

and  a  new  species,  both  from  the  tertiary  beda 
>f  Lyell).  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  no 
taken  of  the  new  species,  aitd  to  the  eecond 
""eredina  bacillum.  recorded  by  Lamarck,  is  ftp- 
note  stating  that  this  last  does  not  belong  to  the 
■edina ;  and  that,  according  to  the  description 
i  of  Brocchi,  it  can  only  be  a  Clavagella  or  a 
;  but  that  it  is  not  Clavafrella  tibialis,  as  M.  de 
believed. 


X>,  the  name  eivcn  by  LinnsEUS  to  a  genus  of 
1  molliisks,  hiijliiy  interesting  on  accoirat  of  the 
lith  one  of  the  species  eommila  npon  submerged 

3,  in  the  twelilh  edition  of  the  '  Systema  NatursG,' 

e  genus   amoni;  his   Vermes   testacea,  between 

.nd  Sabella  :  nor  is  tliia  certainly  inaj>t  position 

idcred  at  when  we  consider  the  veiy  infant  state 

logy  in  his  ilajr, 

in  his  last  edition  of  the  '  KSgne  Animal,'  makes 

e  of  the  uenera  of  his  Enfermts,  the  fifth  family 

j/ialoiis  Testaceans,  arranging  the  genus  between 

d  Fistulana. 

llainville  arraneea  the  genus  in  the  tenth  family 

?u)  of  his  Pylnridians,  between  Teredina  and 


diately  before  Tehedina,  Se^laria  appears, 
k  ended  with  this  genus  his  Tubicotiss,  which 
diately  followed  by  the  Pkotadaires.     Teredo  is 
ily  preceded   by   Teredina,  and   this   again   by 

In  speaking  of   the  last-named  genus,    M. 

in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  observes 
jiigh  the  animal  and  the  shell  of  Septaria 
nown  to  iiim.the  ijrcat  portions  of  its  testa- 
e  or  sheath,  which  he  had  seen,  convinced 
Ihe  animal  is  analogous  tg  that  of  the  FiHuliin/f. 
er  from  it  pviucipally  in  size  only  ;  and  because 
terior  siphons  are  vtiy  long,  and  form  for  them- 
:fa  a  partictUar  testac'eoiu  sheath.    The  animal 
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ought  therefore  to  have  posteriorily,  he  remarla.  a  bivalva 
shell,  which  had  escaped  those  who  have  collected  the 
great  tube,  or  the  portions  of  it  which  we  see  in  cabinets. 
M.  Deshayes  goes  on  to  state  that  he  has  only  seen  a  fen 
septa,  unequally  distant  and  entirely  incomplete.  Some 
Fislulanrr,  he  adds,  have  also  vaulted  septa  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  their  sheath  ;  but  the  diminished  or  anterior 
part  of  this  offers  only  pailicular  tubes  projecting  out 
wards  ( 183.'}). 

Again,  when  Lamarck  concludes  Ai*  observations  by 
saying  that,  for  the  rest,  the  Seplaria  h  hardly  anything 
but  an  exaggerated  Fistulana.  and  scarcely  deserves  to 
be  distinguished  as  a  genus,  M.  Deshayes  declares  that  if 
we  substitute  for  the  word  Fis/ulana  that  of  Teredo,  these 
remarks  would  be  perfectly  just.  This  ^enus,  he  adds 
(Lamarck's  Seplaria),  which  had  been  believed  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  seas  of  India,  has  been  found  some  years  ance 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  he  refers  to  the  paper  pub- 
lished on  that  animal  in  the  '  Annales  des  Sciences  et  de 
ITndustrie  du  Midi  de  la  France,'  Marseille,  1832,  by  M. 
Math^ron,  in  which  that  naturalist  proves  (he  animal  of 
Septaria  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Teredo ;  and  this  resem- 
blance, says  M.  Deshayes,  in  conclusion,  confirms  his  own 
pinion  of  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  Septariis  and  the 
Teredim's. 

Mr.  Swainson  (^Malacology,  1840)  places  Teredo  with  the 
subgenera  Teredo  and  Teredina,  at  the  end  of  the  '  Pho- 

Mr.  J.  E.  Graj'  arranges  Teredo  between  Tereaina  and 
Bankia,  under  his  Pholadee,  the  first  family  of  hia  second 
order  (Cladopoda)  of  Conchifera.  Septaria  is  introduced, 
with  a  query,  into  his  second  family,  Gastrockanida. 

It  is  now  3G  years  since  Sir  Everard  (then  Mr.)  Home 
laid  before  the  Royal  Society,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Clift  in  making  the  drawings,  and  the  aid  of  Sir  Benjamin 
(then  Mr.)  Brodie,  hia  Observations  on  the  Shell  of  the 
Sfia-Worm  found  on  the  Coast  of  Sumatra,  proving  it  to 
belong  to  a  Species  of  Teredo,  tcilh  an  account  of 
the  Anatomy  of  (he  Teredo  A'avalis.  Sir  Everard  remarks 
thiit  the  internal  striicture  and  economy  of  Teredines  were 
so  little  known,  and  so  much  of  what  was  said  of  them  by 
Scllius  was  so  vague,  that  it  became  necessary  to  acquire 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  common  Teredo  navalis, 
before  any  adequa(e  idea  could  be  formed  of  the  new 
species,  which  he  names  Teredo  gigantea. 

On  examining  the  shell  of  Teredo  navalis  while  in  the 
wood.  Sir  Evei'ard  found  its  external  orifice  very  small, 
just  laree  enough,  in  fact,  to  give  a  passage  (o  the  tivo 
small  tubes.  Tile  greatest  thickness  observed  whs  i,  of  an 
inch.  The  canal  in  the  wood  at  its  termination,  and  for 
an  inch  in  length,  was  not  lined  with  shell,  but  smeared 
over  with  a  dirty  green-coloured  mucus,  which  was  also 
spread  upon  the  last-formed  portion  of  shell.  Aocording 
to  Mr.  Hatchetfa  analysis,  the  shell  of  Teredo  navalif  was 
perfectly  similar  to  that  of  Teredo  gigantea,  being  devoid 
of  phospha(e  of  lime,  and  composed  of  97  parte  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  and  3  of  animal  matter- 
While  the  animal  was  in  the  shell  alive  and  undiaturbed, 
what  is  termed  the  head  was  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the 
canal  in  the  wood ;  but,  on  laying  (he  head  bare,  it  was 
drawn  in  for  an  inch  into  the  shell.  Thebody  of  the  animal 
filled  (he  area  of  the  shell  completely,  but  appeared  much 
smaller  when  taken  out,  in  consequence  of  the  sea-water 
which  it  contained  having  escaped.  The  largest  of  the 
wnrms  examined  which  were  of  different  lengths  measured  8 
inches  in  length.  Many  of  them  were  alive  24  hours  after 
being  removed  from  their  shell,  and  in  these  the  heart  was 
seen  to  palpitate.  The  blood  in  the  vessels  going  (o  the 
head  was  red,  as  also  (he  parts  near  the  liver ;  but  this 
colour  disappeared  soon  afler  death. 

The  head  of  the  worm  was  enclosed  between  the  two 
concave  boring  shells,  so  that  what  Sir  Everard  calls  the 
ftice  MBS  the  only  part  exposed.  These  sheila  were  united 
(ogether  on  wliat  is  termed  the  back  part  of  the  head  by  a 
very  strong  digastric  muscle,  having  a  middle  (cndon  from 
which  the  fibres  go  off  in  a  somewhat  radiated  direction, 
partly  for  insertion  into  the  concave  surface  of  each  shell, 
and  partly  into  a  long  semidi'cular  process  projecting  from 
the  posterior  part  of  each  shell.  The  two  inclose  tlie  (Eso- 
phagus and  other  parts  surrounding  it.  TIic  double  muscle 
was  inclosed  in  a  smooth  shining  fascia.  When  finit  ex- 
posed it  WB3  of  a  bright  red. 
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On  the  opposite  tdde  of  the  nead  the  sliells  were  united 
by  a  liirament  from  which  they  were  readily  separated ;  at 
this  part  were  two  small  tooth-like  processes,  one  from 
the  narrow  edjre  of  each  shell,  where  they  were  joined 
together. 

From  the  middle  of  the  exposed  part  of  the  head  pro- 
jected a  kind  of  proboscis;  which  in  the  living  animal  had 
a  vermicular  motion:  its  extremity  was  covered  b}r  a 
cuticle  not  unlike  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  On  removing 
this,  the  cavity  immediately  beneath  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  hard  brown-coloured  gelatinous  substance,  like  a 
Florence  flask,  with  the  large  end  uppermost  in  form.  Sir 
Everard  remarks  that  as  this  proboscis  has  no  orifice,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  adheres  to  the  wood,  acting  as  a 
centre-bit,  while  the  animal  is  at  work  with  the  shell,  and 
thus  the  canal  in  the  wood  is  i)erfectly  cylindrical.  The 
mouth  was  nearly  concealed  by  the  projection  of  the  pro- 
boscis, but,  when  exposed,  presented  a  very  distinct  round 
orifice  between  the  proboscis  and  the  large  digastric 
muscle. 

*  The  body  of  the  worm,*  proceeds  Sir  Everard,  *  is  in- 
closed in  one  general  covering,  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  boring  shell,  with  whicii  it  is  firmly  connected  to 
the  root  of  the  two  small  tubes,  which  appear  out  of  the 
wood.  It  terminates  in  a  small  double  fold  forming  a  cup, 
on  the  imide  of  which  are  fixed  the  long  small  stems  of 
two  opercula,  which  become  broad  and  flat  towards  their 
other  extremity.  These,  when  brought  together,  shut  up 
the  shell,  and  inclose  the  two  contracted  tubes  within  it : 
not  one  operculum  corresponding  to  each  tube,  but  in  a 
tiansverse  direction.  In  the  Teredo  ^iganteuy  the  oper- 
cula are  simi!:uly  situated,  each  shuttmg  up  one-half  of 
the  bifurcation.  At  the  base  of  this  cup  the  general  cover- 
ing is  thick  and  lijramcntous,  for  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inrh  in  length,  where  the  stems  of  the  opercula  are  con- 
neited  with  it ;  and  at  one  spot  of  this  thickened  part 
there  is  an  adhesion  to  the  cyhndrical  shell,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  the  animal  connected  with  it.  There  is  a 
depression  in  the  shell  pointing  out  this  spot.  Tlie  double 
fold  of  the  outer  covering,  that  forms  the  cup,  contains  the 
sphincter  muscle,  which  closes  the  orifice  by  bringing  the 
opercula  together.  Tlie  general  covering  is  composed  of 
two  membranes,  the  outer  the  strongest,  and  made  up  of 
circular  fibres,  the  inner  much  finer,  having  no  fibrous 
structure.  On  the  back  of  the  animal,  tliis  covering  is 
firmly  connected  to  the  parts  underneath,  and  is  there 
stronge.-t.  On  the  belly  it  forms  a  cavity,  and  is  thinner. 
It  is  ever^'where  sufficiently  transparent  to  show  the  differ- 
ent visci'i-a  through  it.' 

Sir  Everard  Home  began  his  dissection  by  dividing  this 
covering  and  exposing  its  cavity,  into  which  there  are  two 
natural  openings :  one,  that  of  the  largest  of  the  above- 
described  tubes,  by  wliich  it  receives  the  water  from  the 
sea ;  the  other,  a  transverse  slit  under  the  union  of  the 
boring  shells,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long,  opening  into  the 
space  before  the  mouth.  The  author  states  that  the  smaller 
tube  has  no  communication  with  this  cavity,  and  that  there 
is  none  between  this  cavity  and  that  of  the  belly,  the  vis- 
cera having  a  proper  covering  of  their  own :  the  breathing 
organs  however,  which  ai-e  attached  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  this  cavity,  are  described  as  having  their  fringed 
edge  loose  and  exposed  to  the  irLfluence  of  the  salt  water ; 
so  that  the  larger  tube  is  constantly  applying  salt  water  to 
them,  and  conveying  it  to  the  animal's  mouth  through  the 
aperture  for  that  purpose. 

Digestive  Syshm, — The  head  and  abdominal  viscera 
were  found  to  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  animal's 
length,  the  breathing  organs  another  third,  and  the  space 
between  their  termination  and  the  ends  of  the  small  tubes 
the  remaining  third.  Tlie  oesophagus  was  very  short, 
lying  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  On  the  right  were  two 
large  approximated  glands  connected  with  its  coat.  The 
cpsophajjus  gradually  swelling  out  became  stomach,  which 
externally  appeared  as  a  large  bag,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  intestine  commenced  close  to 
the  termination  of  the  oesophagus ;  but  when  the  stomach 
was  laid  o])en,  a  septum  appeared  dividing  it  into  two  dis- 
tinct bags,  except  at  the  lower  end,  where  they  communi- 
cate. It  may  tnerefore  he  said,  observes  Sir  Kverard,  to 
be  doubled  on  itself.  In  those  worms  which  were  exa- 
mined alive,  the  stomachs  were  quite  empty ;  but  in  some 
preser>ed  specimens  the  contents  were  a  yellow-coloured 
pulp,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  ny  more  presently :  the 


quantity  in  a  gpecimen  from  the  Britkh  Moteoin  wit  ab^j 

10  grains. 

The  intestine  was  very  small,  and  became  dilated        i 
cavity,  containing  a  hard,  white,  globular  body,  of  tjj- 
of  a  large  pin's  head,  and  then  made  a  turn  upon  t\ 
Here  the  liver  is  attached  to  the  stomach,  to  whicn  it  j 
adheres.    The  gut  passed  forv\'ards  till  it  reached  tht 
tral  line  of  the  stomach,  oppo&itc  the  septum,  and  e 
nued  its  course  along  that  viscus,  pasMng  round  it*  Iu«a 
end  and  up  again  on  the  oppo^ite  side.     It  wa.«  ti 
tinned  on  one  side  of  the  oesophagus  nearly  a*  hi^u  « 
mouth,  where  it  was  reflected  over  the  middle  tendoo  h 
the  digastric  muscle  of  the  boring  shells,  and  ran  i 
the  back  of  the  animal,  till  it  terminated  in  the  emill  ruvi 
through  which  its  contents  are  emptied. 

Circulating  and  Rfttpiraiory  System. — ^The  hetit 
found  in  the  middle  between  the  mouth  and  the  lower  ca 
of  the  stomach,  and  was  situated  on  the  back  oftiiei&- 
mal.    There  were  two  auricles,  composed  of  athindai- 
coloured  membrane,  which  opened  by  contracted  riln'tr 
orifices  into  two  white  strong  tubes,  which  united  tu  f  rs 
the  ventricle.    This  ventricle.  Sir  Everard  obient^  mir 
be  said  to  be  continued  into  an  arter}',  which  ^uppii^r^  thr 
viscera,  and   ascends  to  the  muscles  of  the  two  ^ 
shells.    The  heart  was  very  loosely  connected  to  th-  f.i- 
rounding  parts ;  its  action  was  distinctly  seen  throLci.  trj 
external  covering,  and  was  observed,  m  some  iutaccn 
alter  it  had  been  laid  bare.    Tlie  first  contraction  wai  inLit 
two  auricles,  which  shortened  themselves  in  that  action.  A 
swelling   of  the  ventricle,  followed   by  a  contradiiHu  ii 
thus  produced.     Sir  Everard  found  that  the  artery  froa 
the  ventricle  could  be  traced  up  to  the  head,  aad  tin 
vessels  from  the  auricles  were  seen  verj*  distinctly  asfirii 
the   breathing  organs.     The  auricles  were  lined  »ith  s 
black  pigment,  so  that  their  contents  could  not  h« 
througn  them ;  and  the  coats  of  the  ventricle  w«fr  «« 
thick  for  transparency:   but  the  muscle    of  the  bomir- 
shells  was  of  a  red  colour,  as  well  as  the  liver,  ind  mnd 
of  the  surrounding  parts  between  the  heart  and  the  hdd. 

Sir  Evenird  observes,  that  this  stmcture  of  the  h       id- 
mits  only  of  a  single  circulation,  as  in  other  animai>«      i 
breathe  through  the  medium  of  water,  but  that  the  la 
of  its  being  perfonned  is  dift'erent  fmm  that  in  finhw 
the  TeredittP/>s  he  remarks,  the  blood  pMisses  directly  ft 
the  heart  to  the  difterent  parts  of  the  btxly,  and  ret 
through  the  vessels  of  the  breathing  oreans  to  the  1 
while  in  fishes  it  goes  first  to  the  breathing  or?am,«« 
then  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body.    This  peculiar 
culation,  he  adds,  becomes  a  link  in  the  graaation  oi 
modes  of  exposing  the  blood  to  the  air  in  different 
mals :  it  appears  to  be  less  perfect  than  in  fi*hea 
the  exposure  to  the  air  is  carried  on  more  slowly 
more  perfect  than  in  caterpillars. 

Bruin  and  Nrrrous  System. — Sir  Everard  doubts  i 
existence  of  the  brain  and  nerves  in  animals  so  perm 
their  organs  as  the  Teredines^  but  he  failed  to  detect 
during  his  investigation. 

Genrratire  System. — Sir  Everard  Home  descril 
testicles  as  two  long  glandular  substances,  one  ou  « 
side  of  the  stomach,  of  a  whitish  colour  and  irraD 
stmcture.    From  each  of  them  a  duct  passed  to  the  o 
which  lay  between  the  two  breathing  organs.    The  w 
ran  upon  their  outer  edge,  and  terminated  near  the 
of  the  small  tube.     In  this  way,  he  remarks*  the  eck»»>< 
impregnated  before  they  pass  out  at  that  orifice,    lotht 
worms  from  Sheemess,  examined  in  February,  the  t» 
tides  were  small,  and  no  appearance  of  ovaria  co      bt 
seen ;   but  in  specimens  from  the  Huntenan  Museuw 
testicles  were  much  fuller,  and  the  ovaria  formed  twoiu>- 
tinct  longitudinal  ridges:    these,  when  examined  c 
the  microscope,  were  seen  to  contain  innumerable 
eggs.    When  the  ovaria  are  empty.  Sir  Everard  states  luw 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  between  the  two  bretlhiat 
organs  but  the  small  seminal  vessels.    He  then  adrcrti  to 
the  statement  of  Sellius,  who  says  that  the  Tered-i  mrrvr/n 
i  has  its  ovaria  full  of  eggs  in  the  spring  and  summer :  thil 
'  they  are  met  with  as  late  as  December;    but  that  thoic 
individuals  which  he  examined  in  February  had  thor 
'  ovaria  flaccid  and  empty. 

With  regard  to  Teredo)  gigantea^  the  same  author  o^ 
serves  that,  when  arrived  at  its  full  growth*  it  cloM»np 
the  end  of  its  shell,  and  so  does  Ternh  naraiu.  Seliwi 
believed  that  the  animal  by  this  act  formed  its  own  tank 
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Id  no  longer  destroy  the  wood  in  which  it  was 
Sir  Everard  however  remarks  that  in  Teredo 
;ath  is  not  a  consequence  of  seclusion  from  the 
1  which  it  is  imbedded.  In  some  of  Mr.  Grif- 
imens  the  shell  was  just  covered  in,  and  the 
to  the  termination  extremely  thin,  whilst  in 
3  increased  twenty-fold  in  thickness.  In  others 
lell  had  not  only  become  thick,  but  the  animal 
1  from  its  first  inclosure,  and  had  formed  a 
le  inches  up  the  tube,  and  afterwards  a  third 
further  on,  and  had  made  the  sides  thicker  and 
as  to  diminish  the  canal  in  proportion  to  the 
of  its  own  size. 


e 


1. 


.^' 


c 
a     ^6 


Animal  of  Teredo  navalis  out  of  the  shell. 

a  are  wanting:,  anil  the  tubes  retncted.  2.  the  oporcula  in  their 
ic  tu^'cs  protruded,  a,  a,  the  boriuif-shells;  6,  the  pro)x>8cis; 
,d,  the  contents  of  the  a))don<en  seen  through  the  trinsparent 
g;  e,  Cy  breuthiu,'  orj^ans  seen  in  the  same  way.  (^Phii.  Trans,) 

rd  considers  these  facts  as  proving  that  Teredo 

hen  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  or  whenever  it 

1  from  increasing  in  length,  closes  up  the  end 

and  lives  a  long  time  afterwards,  furnished 

»m  the  sea-water.     Teredo  navalis,  he  observes, 

shell  in  the  same  manner :  it  must  therefore, 

»eriod,  be  supplied  with  food  entirely  through 

of  sea-water.     The  Teredines,  he  adds,  turn 

le  shell,  to  which  they  are  not  attached,  and 

their  covering  only  has  a  slight  connection  at 

lar  spot,  to  prevent  the  external  tubes  from 

bed.     This  motion.  Sir  Everard  observes,  is  for 

of  boring. 

'haracier. — Animal  very  much  elongated,  ver- 
1  a  very  delicate  mantle,  open  in  front  and  at 
irt  for  the  passage  of  a  mammiliform  foot ; 
.ted,  very  shoi-t,  especially  that  for  the  dejec- 
h  small  ;  labial  appendages  short ;  anus  situ- 
3xtremity  of  a  small  tube  floating  in  the  cavity 
le  ;  branchiic  riband-like,  united  on  the  same 
lOut  their  length,  and  a  little  prolonged  in  the 
luscular  ring  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
the  tubes,  in  which  is  implanted  a  pair  of 
comeo-calcareous  appendages  or  palmules, 
rally  one  against  the  other, 
ler  thick,  very  short,  annular,  equally  open 
)ehind  ;  equivalve,  inequilateral,  angular,  with 
alves,  trenchant  in  front,  and  only  touching 
>y  the  two  opposite  edges  ;  no  hinge  ;  an  elon- 
y  straight,  subhliform,  spoon-shaped  process ; 
htly-marked  muscular  impression, 
ndrical,  straight  or  flexuous,  closed  with  age 
aJ  extremity,  so  as  to  envelope  the  animal  and 
vays  open  at  the  other,  and  lining  the  cavity 
he  animal  has  introduced  itself. 
.  Rang's  definition  of  Teredo,  excluding  Teredo 
leptaria),  of  which  he  gives  the  following  de- 
jrving  that  it  closely  approximates  to  the  Tere- 
istulance : — 

mknown.  (But  see  the  paper  of  M.  Math^-ron 
•ed  to.) 

mown.  (But  see  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Grif- 
'  Everard  Home  here  noticed.) 
careous,  thick,  solid,  in  the  shape  of  a  very 
one,  and  irregularly  flexuous,  furnished  inter- 
all,  incomplete,  annuliform  septa ;  terminated 
»  extremities  by  a  convexity,  and  at  the  other 
der  and  separated  tubes. 

ber  of  species  of  Teredo  (exclusive  of  Septarid) 
y  Lamarck  in  the  *  Animaux  sans  Vertebras ' 
!  two,  Teredo  navalis  ftnd  Teredo  palmulatua : 


of  the  latter  Jjimarck,  who  had  seen  neither  its  tube  ncr 
its  shell,  says  that  it  probably  only  difi'ers  from  Teredo  na- 
valis in  its  greater  size,  its  longer  palmules  having  been 
more  easily  observed. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  makes  the  number  five  living 
and  five  fossil  (tertiary),  exclusive  of  Septaria ;  and,  in 
the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  adds  to  the  two  species  above 
noticed  Teredo  corniformis  {Fistulana  corni/ormiSyLBm,), 
Teredo  gre gains  (Fistulana  gregata.  Lam.),  and  Teredo 
arenarius  {Septaria  arenana,  Lam.). 

N.B.  Lamarck  had  stated  that  the /?opan  of  Adanson 
(S^egal,  pi.  19,  f.  2)  belonged  to  the  Teredines,  remark- 
ing however  that  he  (Lamarck)  knew  it  not.  But  M. 
Deshayes  points  out  that  M.  Rang,  on  his  return  from  a 
voyage  to  Senegal,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  Ropan,  found  that  this  curious  shell  belonged 
neither  to  the  Teredines,  as  Lamarck  believed,  nor  to  the 
Pholades,  as  Bosc  says,  and  still  less  to  the  Gastrochcencp, 
as  M.  de  Blainville  supposes ;  but  that  it  is  a  Modiola 
already  known,  Modiola  caudigera. 

Teredo  Navalis. —This  is  sufficiently  described  above, 
and  we  therefore  proceed  te  the  consideration  of  its 

Food,  Habits,  <^c.— Some  of  the  Teredines  examined  by 
Sir  Everard  Home  were  sent  from  Sheemess  in  the  wood 
alive,  and  they  lived  in  salt-water  for  three  days  after 
being  brought  to  town.  Sir  Everard  observed  that  when 
the  surface  of  the  wood  was  examined  in  a  good  light, 
while  only  an  inch  in  depth  in  the  water,  the  animal  threw 
out  sometimes  one,  at  others  two  small  tubes.  When  one 
only  was  protruded,  the  other  almost  immediately  followed 
it.  One  of  them  was  about  three-ouarters  of  an  inch  long ; 
the  other  only  half  that  size.  When  the  largest  was  ex- 
posed to  its  full  extent,  there  was  a  fringe  on  the  inside  of 
its  external  orifice  of  about  twenty  small  tentacula,  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  :  these  were  never  seen  except  in 
that  state  ;  for  when  the  tube  was  retracted,  the  end  was 
first  drawn  in,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  was  completely 
inverted :  and  therefore  in  a  half-protruded  state  it  ap- 
peared to  have  a  blunt  termination  with  a  rounded  edge. 
The  smaller  tube  was  not  inverted  when  drawn  in.  *  These 
tubes,'  says  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  continuation,  *  wliile 
playing  about  in  the  water  appeared  at  different  times  to 
vary  in  their  directions,  but  usually  remained  at  the 
greatest  convenient  distance  from  each  other.  The  largest 
was  always  the  most  erect,  and  its  orifice  the  most  dilated ; 
the  smaller  one  was  sometimes  bent  on  itself  with  its  point 
touching  the  wood.  In  one  instance,  where  a  small  insect 
came  across  the  larger  one,  the  point  of  the  smaller  turned 
round  and  pushed  it  ofi^,  and  then  went  back  to  its  original 
situation.  In  several  instances  the  smaller  one  appeared 
to  be  the  most  sensible ;  since  by  touching  the  larger  one 
gently  it  did  not  retract ;  but  on  touching  the  smaller  one 
they  both  were  instantly  drawn  in.  Indeed  whenever  they 
were  retracted  they  always  were  drawn  in  together.  When 
the  worm  was  confined  within  the  shell  tne  orifice  was 
not  to  be  distinguished  in  the  irregular  surface  of  the 
wood,  which  was  covered  with  small  fuci.  The  worm  ap- 
pears commonly  to  bore  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  ot 
the  wood,  but  occasionally  it  bores  across  the  grain  to 
avoid  the  track  of  any  of  the  others ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances there  was  only  a  semitransparent  membrane  as  a 
partition  between  two  of  them.* 

Sir  Everard  observes  that  as  the  Teredo  gigantea  bores 
in  mud,  on  which  it  cannot  be  supjposed  to  subsist,  or 
even  to  receive  any  part  of  its  nutriment  from  it,  it  be- 
comes a  question  whether  the  Teredo  navalis,  an  animal 
of  much  smaller  size,  derives  support  from  the  wood 
which  it  destroys,  or  is  supplied  wholly  from  the  sea. 
The  last  opinion  seems  the  most  probable  to  Sir  Everard, 
because  tne  animal,  having  red  blood  and  very  perfect 
organs,  necessarily  requires  a  great  deal  of  nourishment  for 
the  purposes  of  growtn,  and  to  supply  the  waste  constantly 
going  on ;  but  if,  he  observes,  the  aggregate  of  shell  and 
animal  substance  is  taken,  it  will  be  round  equal  in  bulk, 
and  greater  in  specific  gravity  than  the  wood  displaced  in 
making  the  hole  :  hence,  he  remarks,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
quantity  of  wood  which  the  animal  has  taken  into  its  body 
is  wholly  insufficient  for  its  formation  and  subsistence. 
When  once  it  is  established  that  the  Teredo  can  be  sup- 
ported independently  of  the  wood  which  is  eaten,  and  can 
afterwards  subsist  when  the  communication  between  it  and 
the  wood  is  cut  off*,  a  doubt,  he  adds,  is  created  about  the 
wood  forming  any  part  of  its  aliment,  and  it  becomes  pro- 
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bable  thai  the  Ti'rfdo  hhim/m,  like  the  TrreJu  ^igantea. 
formi  itii  habitation  in  a  subiitancu  frum  which  it  receives 
no  part  of  its  sustenance  ;  and  that  tlie  Hkwdust  conveyed 
ihroutrh  the  intestines  is  not  ilij;pstcd,  particulnrly  as  tnat 
examined  by  Mr.  Hati-hctl  had  not  undergone  the  slightest 

Mr.  Hatchett  found  the  ten  grains  of  pnip  from  the 
specimen  above  refc'ired  to  to  bean  impalpable  vcgetabli 
uwdusl.  When  burnt  the  i>moke  hod  precisely  the  odou 
«f  wood;  it  fonned  a  charcoal  easily  L-onsnmed,  and  wa; 
converted  into  white  asheti,  in  every  respect  like  vegetabli 
tharcoal.  Solution  of  potash  did  not  act  upon  it,  as  it 
u'oiilU  liave  done  if  it  had  been  an  animal  substance. 

Kir  Everard  Home  suggests  that  the  straight  couii 
the  intestine  in  the  T'Tetliiirt  makes  it  jirobable  that  the 
Mwdiist  retards  the  progre.-is  of  llic  food,  so  a&  to  render 
convolution  unnecessary. 

Teredi  SaniliK  hai  liccn  found  at  depths  ranging  from 
Llie  surface  to  ten  fathoms. 


nl*»;<j.H.i.>..r 
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dIubiorTfrHlauvi: 

I-.- --.  ^,  rr[in-*f ntrtli'Hl  of  1' 

.    (iM.  IVa».)    u.  II.  Sown)]]'. 

It  JM  Mid,  j>rol»al)?y  will)  Irutli.  tlml  Ti-niin  naiiilii  was 
intruilui-eil  into  Kui-upe  from  warmer  ehinates.  However 
that  may  lie.  it  now  unfurl nnntc I v  xnurini'  in 
nvnircf  iif  ihis  apparently  insigiiincnnt  animal  arc  terrible. 
ShipH,  uiles,  ail  subiuarine  wood-works,  are  niiiiously 
affect cdliy  it  :  small  a>  it  i;.  it  ihreateneil  the  submersion 
ofHolland  by  its  deal  met  iou  of  I  he  dykes.  Tlie  livini; 
•pcehnens  which  formed  the  subject  of  Sir  iCveraitl  Ilomes 
oliscrvatiuns  wi>re  furnished  frum  one  ul'tlie  loyal  dockyardti. 
Tlie  rapidily  of  its  K'owlh  and  llicdeBtrui'live  celerity  with 
nliiih  It  noiksare  hardly  credible.  A  piece  of  deal,  aOet 
a  it<d>nieiNiiiii  of  forly  days,  was  ri'ldled  tiy  them,  and  some 
liad  nitniucd  cuti^idembre  si/e.  lliust  from  (he  dockyard 
at  Plymoulh.  exnmin.d  by  Motita^'u.  uere  iu  piles  wliieh 
laken  npio  be  rejihiced  »ith  ni-w  ;  they 


had  II 

bei'n  imiliT  wiiler  above  fiiiii'  or  five  years,  but  they  wew 
((r..atly  iierforal.-d,  lli.iuKh  Ihiv  were  Miuud  solid  oakyvhec 
they  were  d^^en.  The  only  ciriel'ial  nay  of  prcvenlins 
the  allftcki  of  tliif  animnl  upon  liiles  aiuienrs  lO  be  \i\ 
cow'rlnir  all  lh:d  jiait  which  is  ctmliminftv  h.-Deatli  tli, 
siufM.e  njth  sl.ort  l>road-hcadcd  nni!s.  Tlie' action  of  the 
M'n-uali-r  im  (he  nails  pn>>luees  a  struni;  coaling  of 
uihl  lo  !»■  superior  lo  a  copjH'r  sbealhiug. 
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Teredo  giganlea. — Rumphiua,  in  lu*  ' 
riteitkamer,'  gives  two  flfi^ures,  here  copied,  of  a  spcdi 
tubular  shell  found  in  shallow  water  amonic  ouHp 
trees.  He  describes  the  ground  whence  thejr  were  bnw 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  large  end  of  the  ahell  i« 
so  as  lo  leaTe  little  doubt  that  it  waa  Tertdo  fik- 
though  the  tepamtion  of  the  two  tube*  throueh  i 

Earts  of  the  animal  pass  out  ia  different  fhini  the  su 
i-ouglit  home  by  Mr.  Griffith*.     This  difference  tav. 
as  the  latter  observes,  may  hare  been  connected) 
situation  in  which  the  animal  wa*  found,  iwinely 
water  among  tlic  mangroves. 


Tmdo  {lfulH{ItiaiFk.>. 

In  mOSCaplaIn  Maxwell  of  the  CalcutU  East  In 
gave  to  Sir  Lverard  (then  Mr.)  Home,  a  specimen  ». 
sliell,  five  feet  long,  but  imperfect  at  both  exlrc 
Tile  c.tptain  said  it  was  brought  from  Sumatra.  Se^n 
Mr.  Home's  friends  considered  it  as  a  mineral  sutoli 
a  hollow  slalaclile.  bvhig  misled  bv  its  radialed  strac 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  decided  that  it  was  a  shell,  and  il 
analysed  by  Mr.  Hutchell.who  found  that  it  was  comf 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  an  animal  gelatinous  substi 
which  was  greater  in  quantity  Iban  in  rhumn  gie.a, 
less  than  in  the  common  oyster.  Mr.  Hume  then  ani 
lo  Mr.  Manulen,  who  introduced  bim  lo  Mr.  GrifBllM. 
the  pa)HT  of  the  last -mentioned  gi-ntleman  immedt 
l)recedii.  Ilial  of  Mr.  Home  in  I'hii.  Traiu.  for  IHMi 

Mr.  (i.iinilis  relates  thai  a  short  lime  atlcr  nrrry  vii 
cartb(|uiilie  that  o<-eurn-d  iu   SumnIm  in   the  year  : 
wlih-hpK.dueed 'a  most  tremendous'  inundation  of  I  ht 
did  i^'eat  damuiic.  and  caused  the  loss  of  many  bti-s,  I 
shells  were  procuri>d  inasmall  tliellered  bay  with*  ni 
bottom.  sunuunJcd  by  coral  reefs,  on  the  iJand  of  Ba 
When  the  sia  rece<le<i  fnim  Hie  bay  after  the   inunda 
they  were  seen  protruding  from  a  bank  of  slightly  imlui 
mud.  and  two  or  three  specimens  were  broueht  tu 
Griffilhs  at  I'adaiig,  by  the  master  of  m  boat  trmdini 
II  that  jmrt  and  the  island,  for  coeoa^ul  oil  *ea.< 
Mr.  Unffilhs  then  sent  one  of  hi*  lerranta,  a  P* 
Coffree,  who  was  very  cxjiert  at  divimr,  in  a  small 
Tlut  senant  slated  that  he  had  fouid  the  shells 
before-mentionml  bay  and  in  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  * 
out  of  rather  baid  mud,  mixed  with  inuUI  •tonca. 
&c.  from  eight  to  ten  iuclws  or  more,  and  from  t- 
three  Whoms  nnder  water.      Both  the  n       ti  mod 
ed  Mr.  tinffitha  thai  tlie  Animal  thnn.. . 
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e  two  apertures  of  the  apex  of  the  shell,  that 
ed  the  small  aclinite  adhering  to  the  rocks  ahout 
.  and  that  the.body  of  the  shell  was  filled  with  a 
itinous  flesh,  similar  to  that  of  the  Teredo  navalis, 

they  had  washed  out  on  aceoimt  of  its  putridity. 
d  that  the  shelU  were  in  con^derable  number,  and, 
^ntly  shaken,  easily  taken  up  ;  but  all  of  them 
itilated  more  or  less,  the  effect  probably  of  the 
Uce,  when  many  large  fragments  of  madreporea, 
tc.  were  torn  from  their  seat  by  the  agitation  of 
More  than  twenty  specimens  were  brought  to 
Riths,  but  not  one  was  complete  :  a  portion  of  the 
th  the  apex  nearly  perfect,  and  another  with  the 
s  closed   extremity  nearly  so,  were  however  pro- 

The  length  of  th»  longest  of  Mr.  GriStlis's  shells 
eet  4  inches,  and  the  circumference  of  the  base 
s,  taperini:  upwards  to  2J  inches.  There  were 
x>d  ones  of  smaller  size.  The  lar^e  specimen  was 
lerfect,  having  a  small  part  of  the  lower  extremity 

Most  of  the  shells  had  adhering  to  them,  about 
:  or  more  from  the  top,  the  small  cockscomb  oyster, 
;rpuli,  Sic. ;  consequently,  Mr.  Grifliths  observes, 
uirt  have  been  pioti-uded  that  distance  from  the 
id ;  but  the  water  being  thick  and  discoloured,  the 
jf  Rattuo  had  not  taken  notice  of  them  antecedent 
arthquake.  Tlie  specimens  were  milk-white  on  the 
and  within  were  tinged  with  yellow.    Mr.  Griffiths 

that  the  large  end  of  the  shell  is  completely 
ind  has  a  rounded  appearance ;  at  this  pnil  it  is 
n.  The  small  end,  or  apex,  ia  very  brittle  and 
by  a  longitudinal  septum  running  down  for  eight 
inches,  fonntiiir  it  into  two  distinct  tubes,  inclosed 
he  outer  one,  from  whence  the  animal  throws  out 
a.  Mr.  Griffiths  goes  on  to  describe  the  substance 
hell   as  composed  of  layers  having  a  fibrous  and 

appearance,  covered  extenmtly  with  a  pure  white 
no  internally  aa  having  a  yellow  tinge ;  and  the 
I  surface  as  IVeqiiently  iiiterniiited  in  a  tiunsverse 
Q  by  a  sudden  mcreasc  of  thickne»!,  which,  he 
t.  probably  indicates  different  stages  in  the  growth 


pall  or  appn  «vtTf  mity  of  thir  ol 

■I  •Kliiia  of  Uul  {Kit  uf  Ihi'  ibeLI 

H-  nearly  lo,  Llia  exniitioB  I 
(PUI.  Tnai.) 


of  the  shell,  although  they  are  at  unequal  distance*,  some* 
times  at  six  inches,  sometimes  at  four,  in  the  same  shell. 
Many  of  the  shells,  he  adds,  are  nearly  straight,  othen 
crooked  and  contorted. 


I.  tnnmiw  HMion  of  ttir      jn    Dr(  a    ro       law  Inia     a  ociftua  of  lb* 

iWiT""''  "^  *'""* '  ^^    " ""'   '^  """^  ^     •"-■  (™  ■ 

Fossil  Tehedises. 
M.  Deshayes  in  his  Tables  notes  five  species  of  fosul 
Teredines  in  the  tertiary  formation.  Eocene  period  of 
Lyell ; — one  from  the  English  crag,  one  from  I'aris,  and  four 
from  Belgium.  Mr.  Le&i,Co»lributioHt  to  Geology)  records 
aspecies,7'ere<^nsm]:i/''3-,  from  the  Claiborne  Beds,  Alabama 
(tertiary).  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  MurchisoD  notice 
the  genus  in  their  Table  of  Fostih  found  in  the  Oosau 
Deposit  and  its  EqaitHilenIs  in  ikeAlpa;  and  also  *  Teredo 
or  Pholag,'  in  their  Table  of  FotgiU  o/'  Lower  Styria,  as 
belon^ng  to  the  '  middle  system.'  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  Sytte- 
malic  and  Strati  graphical  List  of  Fossils  in  the  Strata 
below  the  C/ialk,  notes  the  genus,  with  a  query,  from  the 
gault  of  Kent  and  Cambridge. 


literature  have  been  treated  with  less  success  than 
the  principles  and  laws  which  govern  the  metres  of  Latin 
comedy.  The  majoiiiy  of  readers  seem  to  look  upon  the 
writings  of  Plautus  and  Terence  as  so  much  humble  prose 
arbitrarily  distributed  so  as  to  present  to  the  eye  the 
appearance  of  .verse  without  its  realities.  For  them  it 
would  be  belter  if  the  whole  were  printed  consecutively, 
and  such  an  arrangement  would  :u  fact  be  supported  bv 
not  a  few  of  the  existing  manuscripts.  <Jn  the  otner  hand, 
there  have  been  writers  who  have  laboured  to  remove  the 
difficiiUies  that  obscure  the  subject,  among  whom  none 
but  Bentley  and  Hermann  appear  to  have  had  any  success ; 
and  what  they  have  done  still  leaves  the  subject  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  position.  Even  the  wiiter  of  the  Life  of 
Terence,  in  the  '  Biographie  Univeraelle '  (published  in 
1820).  has  the  following  extraordinary  ciiticism  upon  the 
metres  of  Terence  : — 'The  sole  rule  which  he  observes 
with  tolerable  regularity  is  to  end  each  verse  with  an 
iamb ;  and  even  this  limitation  he  oRen  disregards,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  terminations  hie  consisle;  si  vis,  nunc 
jam ;  audio  violeiiter ;  hue  adducam ;  hane  venluratn,  8k, 
With  regard  to  the  other  feet,  he  freely  substitutes  for  the 
iami)  or  spondee,  a  trochee,  ana]test,dactyl,doublepyrrhic, 
or  four  short  syllables,  and  a  cretic  or  short  between  two 
longs,'  &c.  I'his  writer  thus  starts  with  the  false  im- 
pression that  all  the  verses  of  Terence  are  reduced  by 
Clitics  to  the  single  metre,  called  trimeter  iambic ;  whera- 
VOL.XXIV.— 2G 
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as,  in  fftct,  r11  who  havf  dealt  with  the  Biibjcct,  except 
liimseir,  are  aware  that  the  poet  has  at  U'ast  three  l\irnis  of 
vemc  whieli  end  troehaically  ;  and  his  seeond  exci-ption  is 
dispoM'd  of  hy  tlie  more  correct  oitho^iaj)hy  nunc  vim. 
In  Kiitrlaiul  au'ain,  so  late  as  the  year  1KJ7.  we  have  a 
•cheiuc  of  the'lert'iitiiin  nietei-s,  which  for  the  commone&t 
ofthoM*  metres  the  trimeter-iambic,  ^ives  us  the  follow- 
injj  scale  : — 


.-;  u  o 

u  L/  — 

o  -^   -/ 
-J  w-  — 

—  ;j  a 
J  ;->  o 
a  ;j  — 

J  — 
—  tj  ;-; 

Li   '^    ^ 

^  o  — 

—  -.  -> 

U   w.   u 

o  o  — 



with  the  additional  remarks  that  quo  quid  /tunc  may  he  a 
dact\l.  that  ///c  uuidem  e*/,  «/{/f/^/  ^(ir,  and  the  three  lirst 
svllahhs  of  vnluptnti^  may  paas  for  anapests,  ke.  isic. 
All  this  is  exceedingly  unsatislactory,  and  it  would  be 
bitter  to  abandon  the  problem  as  insoluble,  than  to  c:ive 
currency  to  extrava^ncies  which  would  enable  us  to  iind 
in  any  triven  chapter  of  Cjpwir  a  scries  of  trimeter-iambics. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  metres  of  tlie  Greek  drama- 
tists, anil  more  particularly  of  the  tnm^edians,  irratify  the 
ear  with  rhythms  which,  comparatively  speakinpc,  are 
smooth  and  appreciable.  Hut  it  should  be  recollected,  in 
till' til st  ])lace,  that  the  Greek  lant^uaire  is  disliuiruished 
IVoni  anioni;  other  lani^^uatres  by  its  abundance  of  woids 
wliiih  i-nd  in  a  short  syllable,  and  the  advantaije  to  the 
\fOy.-\  is  incrcasi'd  by  the  laruje  number  ofiuManci-s  where 
tlii-e  short  tinal  syllables  have  a  vowel  endiuir.  Compare, 
lor  instance,  the  accusatives  siuij^ular  yLovrrav,,  TouXor,  iroXtr, 
rui/iura,  with  the  Latin  viusam,  Arrro/n,  uunm,  /-our/u  ; 
the  nominative  and  accusative  ))lural  tatfiovi^,  (aifiovac, 
with  the  I^itin  A'o//c*;  the  numemls  firm,  ^fra,  with  the 
lAtin  st'ptrim  dcci'in  :  the  verbs  rvTrrin,  rvtrovm,  with  the 
Latin  Acriiji/tSy  scribunt :  the  pronouns  /*«.  m,  *,  with  vu\ 
tCy  sc.  In  fact,  the  Latin  lani^uat^e  exceeds  the  Greek 
in  tlu*  number  of  lonjj:  syllables,  as  much  as  the  En<;Iish 
and  GiTuiau  lanpjuajres  exceed  the  Latin. 

A  still  more  important  matter  is  the  (juestion  w  hether  and 
how  farthewiittenlan^iajre  of  the  Romans  is  an  exact  re- 
prt'sentative  of  the  spoken  lanirua^e.  It  seems  to  be  a  con- 
dition of  lantcuaije  in  jrenei-al  that  its  pronunciation  should 
always l>e  pasMuir  throuph  a  series  of  chanj:es,  and  that 
those  chanjxes  shoulil  consist  for  the  most  part  in  tlie  irradual 
umis.sion  of  letters  and  even  syllables.  Thus  the  Roman 
j)hra>e  mctt  dnmitin  is  in  Italian  madofi/ta :  in  French 
vhtd'iint' ;  in  I'lniflish  minhntu  nuCunt^  and  even  mum  and 
/;/////.  Meanwhile,  for  the  mo>t  ])ait,the  c h anises  in  ortho- 
fTi'anhy  are  slow,  and  consecjucntly  nearly  always  in  aiTcar 
of  the  oi1hoti)y.  Tiuis  it  will  be  found  that  the  sounds  of 
Kiiirhsh  and  Creiman  wouls  which  a])pear  to  the  eye  fco 
weiirhed  down  with  consonants,  are  in  the  mouth  of  a 
native  tolerably  harmonious.  Was  such  the  cast^  with  the 
Roman  also?  We  answer  with  little  hesitation  in  the 
affirmative,  i)artly  because  the  laws  which  now  jj:overn 
la!iirua£:e  can  scarcely  have  been  wantinc:  in  antient  Italy, 
and  partly  because  we  iind  the  point  established  by  several 
incicfental  remarks  in  I^tin  writers.  Tims  Suetonius  says, 
in  his  Life  of  Aupistus  (c.  88),  »  Orthojrraphy— that  is, 
the  laws  and  principles  of  wntins:  laid  down  by  p:ramma- 
rians — he  wjls  not  very  observant  of,  but  seems  rather  to 
follow  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  we  should  write 
as  we  speak.  For  as  to  his  habit  of  changing  or'omittinjj 
not  merely  single  letters,  but  even  whole  syllables,  that  is 
a  comnu)n  error.'  It  should  be  observed  too.  that  Sue- 
tonius had  himself  seen  the  handwritinij  of  the  emperor. 
;Ibid.,c.87.^  Air.iin,Quintilian(///.v/.,xi.  3,3;J)  says,  'As, 
t)n  the  one  liand,  it  is  essential  that  every  word  bhould  be 
clearly  articulated ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  to  reckon  up,  if 
v.e  may  s<)  sjH'ak,  every  separate  letter,  is  painful  and 
wearisome.*  In  the  siine  chaj)terhe  further  obst»rves,  *  Not 
.  nly  is  a  coalition  of  vowels  very  common,  but  Ao/wr  too 
of  the  consonants  are  disiruisc»d  [^diammulantur  ,  when  a 
•.owel  follows  :*  where  he  must  lefertosome  other  letter  than 
•:is  i>robabIy  the  final  *  ffenirally  and  the  final  (/  of  neuter 
oitinouns.  Mi»reover  Piiscian,  who  by  the  way  appears  to 
Iiavi*  writtin  when  the  I-Atin  language  had  ce:u-ed  to  be 
:pokin  a> a  liviiiiT  tonirue,  at  times  throws  out  such  con- 
jectures a«  the  iollowing :— *  I  think  that  vi^U,  rigilis. 
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ahouM  rather  be  pronounced  ;/^r  ^yttcftjAtm.'     \\  c  n:;c&l 
a])peal  to  Cicero's  authority  for  the  fact  tha?  a  f.nal  i  »m 
freipiently  omitted  in  piununi-iatiun.     But  therr  arr  %*jj1 
other  arguments  in  support  of  the  principle  Inr  which  vi 
are  contending.     Witnin  the  limits  of  tin*  \A\\n  IariCj4{pi 
itself  we   find   such    changes    actually    in    prozrn»~ii^ 
maffisy  nt\it  ipsu^^  nequp^  aitiw\  hivt\  »rv^,  vidfrm,  mii^ 
runty  pntvidenfty  miht^  nihily  quifju\,  p'ipulu»^  Uguvw% 
ftperuy  potfssfy  maroloy  uavrrity  noristt,  th'^ifm*,  bi-c«^3uaf 
severally  mni^e^  w/,  //;*^,  //^,  if,  \ru.  nru,  t  ff/cr^,  riJcre, 
prudniSy mi^  nily  quiM,  j/fip/uA  •  conipare  hIm)  j>fjJtrhs  ,t^gm 
mt'n,  itpnts  pnsst\  muln,  norit,  nnstt,  d^ n^  or  '//•.     I'nni:}^ 
of  etymolo^^y  would  enable  Us  to  cair\  the  hst  out  tdt^MC 
extent,  and  this  still  more  if  we  eiuplo\icl  the  analuca  | 
of  the  Greek  tonjrue.  ] 

Atrain,  the  lanicuages  which  aie  acknowU-dired  to  be  ot* 
rived  from  the  Latin,  such  as  that  of  the  Truuladoun.  tM 
Italian, French.  Spanish.  I\>iiutrue^e,and  one  ]H.rtion  o(lk 
Km;lish,  by  their  shoiiencd  forms,  i-onfiini  i>ur  \it'«4.    M 
this  will  be  found  to  be  specially  the  cum'  with  the  F.-tark 
To  those  who  may  express  their  MupiiM-  that  the  Freack 
should  thus  take  precedence  in  our  arirninei.t  of  thr  It 
the  answer  is,  that  the  French  is  prubably  dcri\Hl  u^ 
the  Latin  more  completely  than  vwii  the    iLiiiaa. 
the   Celtic,   Teutonic,   and    Iheric    I. iiurua ::(.-»   s|A)ikra 
France  before  the  Roman  conqiust   of  that  rouiiln  «ai 
of  too  foreis:n  a  character  to  mix  with  the   lancian 
conqueroi"s  or  to  supply  the  j)laer  of  it  in  the  iiitvrci 
,  of  the  ])ro\incials  with  their  mastei's ;    whti<:i.^  r,  n 
j  there  already  existed  diaiect>  whirh  were  i:i*'!!iz:lrt 
,  those  who  came  from  Ronii*.  and  fi*r  that  ver\  it :«.-<.; «« 
'  not  sup])lauted  by  that  ]:aitieulitr  form  of  the  I'aiU".  ii» 
tjuaije  whieh  happene<i  to  prevnii  in  the  i!ie?ro;u'li*ai 
In  the  same  w;iy  the  authoiiMMl  dialeet  of  m.r  ^-  \t\  Miich 
!  is  more  likely  to  become  the  ci!r:e..l  lan<ri!ai'».  ot  falci 

than   of  Yorl< shire.     Adil  to  this  tl::it    the  iar.ru-iffe  Dim 
,  calh'd  Italian  heloniT'*  to  Tu>cany,  v.u*  to  Rome. 
'       Lastly,  we  iind  much  to  Mrenirtheu  our  pre-e:*!  arzv 

in  theabhre\iated  forms  of  writiiij;  wiiieli  wi  u*  m  r.-* 
:  the  Roma;is  iin<l  are  still  Ibund  in  inaMi^ciipt^.     Tli^^^ua 
i  wordro//.N///is\\rittencos,l)eeaii>e  the  //  wii-kHw*  p:..;t.:r.tJ 
j  before  a-,  as  Dioniedes  ex|,^e^.'.l\  tells  i.^.       P..r*k.Si..  4Aj 
•  Airain,  the  woid  wod*  not  imfre(ir.enti\  oiLiij'i-.>  ?-ciii 
]K)sition  in  the  verses  ofTerenee  u?»  to  M-em  to  n-,-;."*  I 
monosyllabii.*   pronunciation,   s>;eh  indeeil    a-  *efni»  s 
i  more   cojisi-teiit   with    its   enclitic    charae:»T.     Tl»i»  i«i 
'  word  enters  into  the  composition  of  the   Lutm  .,u..Wi4 
;  which  ai^ain  in  the  lantruaire-j  deii\ed  from  I^Vir.  a** 
I  various  forms  :    in  the  Romance,  ft/n  ;    in  Spa m>1i, -•.»>, 
1  in  Italian,  comr ;    and  'u\  Fieneh.  rnmut*'.     'Xk*  thi>  wc  i 
I  add  the  fact  that  the  Romans  themselves  lepresiTitiii 
'  simple  ^'ord  by  the  abbreviation  /;/«.     A:;;>in,  •  .•!  •  i* 
!  manuscript  mode  of  denoting  the  conjunction '/i^m.  fti 
.  which  must  often  be  pionounced  like  tn  to  laltil  th< 
ditions  of  Terence's  metre.     We  may  ubseiNt  of  tlu* 
j  its  oi  mod'j,  that  an  enclitic  should  not  attraet  tht-  at: 
of  the  ear.     A  thinl  example  shall  be  a  third  « !:eiil 
quidem.     Bentley  hiuisi'lf  ol)s*'rved  the  trouble  i-auM?^  iiv 
this  word  in  the  Vei"ses  of  Teivnee  {Andr.,  i.3. 'JL)>.  &aihB 
remedy  is  to  drop  the  final  ;/',  whidi  howe\er  >tL]  ictia 
the  verse  encumbered  with  a  suixrabunda:ue  oi  »>l!&b!A 
We  contend  that  this  also  is  commonly  a  mohOe>\Uifak. 
and  on  the  follow inir  grounds.    First,  the' metre  of  T«»aoi 
requires  it.     Secondly,  if  Uttdvm  has  a  rt-duecd  fonn  ^l*^ 
analogy  will  trive  us  qunn  for  quidem,    Tliirdly.  ii'Jt  K** 
mans,  like  the  French,  did  not  pronounce  the  >oucl  u  H 
7  (othenvi>e  .such  words,  aquu  for  iiistanccwould  havvhuluiB 
first  syllable  loncTK  and  they  also  distrniscd  the  fira!  «.» 
Quintilian  implies  in  the  passaire  towhicliwe  ha\fi::t^ 
referred.     Thus  we  have  arrived  at  a  sound  k*\     Nc»  tl» 
Greek  laniruaii:e  luisaword  of  precisely  the  saiar  j*'*«' 
and  character,  yi,  which  we  stiomrly  suspeet  to  It.-  ii:i  »'^ 
same  word :  so  that  if  our  suspivions  be  rii:ht.  ^.^uiirn  ha 
iywyt  aie  of  one  origin,  as  well  as  of  one  nu-anin,;.  loitV 
there  are  rca.sons  still  remaining  which  demand  aoccc- 
syllabic  pronunciation  ihrqun/nn.  We  ha\e  already  rtilW 
it  an  enclitie,  and  it  appears  bevond  di>putt'  in  that  c)^ 
racter  in  the  woids tquidt //i, siquidrm. qunndftiuid^iti.  N** 
an  enclitic  should  in  its  natuiv  sacrifice  itsill  to  ci^i  ■»•*' 
to  the  woixl  which  precedes  it.     Yet  if  we  beIu-^<  ^ 
oiihnar}-  teachers  of  Latin  prosody,  pquidrm,  though  ic^ 
ru]>tion  from  riitjiptidiw^  or  vgquiiUm,  ha^  the  fit*^!  >}i^ 
ble  sliort.  Again,  quando  by  itself  hai  the  final  o 
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take  the  most  unfavourable  view,  for  in  the  poets  of 

Augustan  age  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single 

mple   where   o  is    short;    and  in   quandoque,   quan- 

nmiUnque^    the    vowel    is  always    long.      But    add   qui- 

and  they  say   qtiandoqtudem  has  the  same   vowel 

mfs  short.     So  also  si  in  siquidem^  according  to  their 

's»  ]o6es  its  length  the  moment  the  enclitic  attaches 

rtoit.     If  our  views  be  right,  the  true  pronunciation 

■  uiese  three  words  maybe  represented  by  something:  like 

ile,  quandokcy  slke ;  the  last  corresponding  to  the  Greek 

vn.     We  will  here  observe  in  passing,  that  our  ])ronuncia- 

a  of  quidem  suggests  a  correction  of  a  corrupt  j)assage 

a  Persius,  Sat.  i.  10  : 

'  LiUera.    Per  mc  quidom  siut  omnia  protinus  albu.* 

The  current  reading  is  equidum ;  and  relying  upon  one 
nror  the  editors  have  allowed  the  same  cquidcm  to  stand 
ith  dubites  in  Sat.  v.  45,  when  the  context,  as  well  as 
r*"^naar,  requires  dub  Hem. 

t  to  return  to  the  subject  before  us.    It  is  not  uncom- 

irith  critics  to  imagine  to  themselves  that  the  laws  of 

^'^^wi  and  of  Latin  verse  are  based  upon  j)rinciplcs  cssen- 

\\y  different    from   those   of    modern   languag«»;   the 

mer  depending,  they  say,  upon  the  length  of  sylla- 
kS,  the  latter  upon  accent.   This  distinction  we  believe 

be   wholly  witliout  foundation.     We  rely  little  upon 

fact  that  Priscian's  treatise  headed  *De  Accentibus' 

{  a  schoolboy-like  scanning  of  the  first  lines  in  the 

cid/  because,  as  has  been  already  said,  that  \mter's 

^ujority  is  not  of  great   weii^ht   in  what   concerns  the 

>ken  tongue  ;  and  in  fact,  for  the  same  reason  there  is 
itlc  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the  dogmas  of  the 

er  so-called  grammarians,   such   as  Diomedes.      Our 

ITS  upon  this  subject  are  rather  derived  from  the  perusal 
I  Terence  and  Plautus  themselves,  and  are  confirmed  to  a 
jnsiderable  e>:tent  by  the  hexametei-s  of  Virgil  and  the 
Tics  of  Horace.  They  also  seem  to  be  supported  by  the 
eneral  principles  of  language.  We  will  endeavour  briefly 
)  state  the  results  at  which  we  think  we  have  fairly  ar- 
ived. 

I.  In  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  if,  according  to 
le  received  prosodies,  two  or  more  short  syllables,  ex- 
\\      e  of  the  final  syllable,  occur  together,  the  second  of 

5c  short  syllables  was  slurred  over.  For  instance,  in 
cases  the  changing  a  vowel  i  or  e  into  the  sound  of  a 
,  ur  of  a  vowel  </,  o,  or  n  into  the  sound  of  a  ?r,  would  be 
be  simplest  mode  of  effecting  such  a  result.  Thus  ad- 
ribuere,  perumus,  cotml^uin,  would  upon  our  theory  be 
fonounced  adtribirero,  peryimuSy  conailyum^  the  last  of 

ch  is  confirmed  by  Horace's  use  of  the  same  word  in 

odes,    and    the   Italian    consiglio,     Fr.  cojiscH,    Sp. 

un^eh ;  and  at  any  rate  our  pronunciation  of  the  two 

r  is  more  consistent  with  the  quantity  of  the  vowels 

I  ihe  mode  usually  adopted,  viz.  par-i-imus^  adtribuere. 

tley  has    himself  observed   {Eun.,  ii.  2,  3G)  that  the 

muliery  mulii  riny  8tc.  are  always  so  placed  in  Te- 

cuce  as  to  have  the  accent  on  the  fii"st  syllable  ;  which,  by 

he  way,  is  consistent  with   the  Italian   ;;/o^/<>,  and  the 

feanish  Jiiuger.    We  doubt  however  whether  the  dative 

-al  would  be  found  to  obey  the  law  laid  down  b^ 
ley.  In  those  cases  where  the  second  short  vowel  is 
wowed  by  a  consonant,  the  abbreviation  proposed  be- 
wmes  impracticable,  if  at  least  that  consonant  be  really 
obe  sounded.  In  such  cases  the  right  course  is  probably 
odrop  the  s\'llable  altogether.  Thus  mispriit^  familiar  ^u& 

li  words,  Hermann  {De  Re  Metrica)inx\y  says,  are  to  be 
lounced  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  this  in 

ance  of  the  law  laid  down  by  all  the  grammarians,  that 
uc  accent  cannot  be  carried  farther  from  the  end  of  a 
'ord  than  the  antepenult.  Hermann  has  not  attempted 
)  reconcile  the  two  assertions,  but  they  fall  at  once  into 

cement  if  we  are  right  in  dropping  the  second  syllable, 
n  then  the  X\T>i  becomes  an  antepenultimate ;  and  vye 
re  only  doing  what  is  common  in  our  own  language,  as  in 

ry,  lovely.    Tliis  principle   moreover  may  be  clearly 

ed  in  forms  acknowledged  to  be  I^atin.  Thus  from 
vyulus  should  be  formed  populiciis,  but  that  becomes 
Tplicui'  or  puhlicus.  If  pcllo  has  a  perfect  pevulU  cado 
perfect  cecidi ;  the  compounds  with  re  should  strictly 
ive  us  ri'pepuli,  recrridi ;  but  we  find  reppuli,  rec- 
idi.    Again,  in  connection  with  opi/ex  we  ought  to  have 

dAtHrn  and  opijlcina  ;  but  these  have  been  supplanted 
J  I      ium^  officina.    So  too  the  Greek  criirf^ov  Decomes 


in  Latin  oppidum,  as  opposed  to  the  arx,  or  citadel ;  and 
the  adverb  eiriireSat^  takes  the  form  of  oppidoy  an  equi- 
valent in  meaning  to  plane. 

II.  The  accent  of  a  Latin  dissyllable  or  polysyllable  mil 
fall  upon  the  penult  if  long.  Where  that  penult  is  long 
by  the  nature  of  the  vowel,  and  at  the  same  time  the  final 
syllable  is  short,  the  accent  upon  the  penult  is  called  a 
circumflex  ;  in  other  cases  an  acute  accent.  Secondly,  if 
the  penult  be  short,  put  an  acute  accent  upon  the  ante- 
penult, always  performing  the  previously  menlioncd  ab- 
breviation, if  need  be  ;  the  neccssaiy  effect  of  which  is  to 
give  us  a  long  antepenult,  if  the  penult  itself  be  short. 

III.  The  preceding  rules  dispose  of  every  case  except 
two  classes  of  words,  viz.  dissyllables  with  a  short  penult, 
and  monosyllables.  The  former  are  either  to  be  pronounced 
as  monosyllables,  or  else  to  be  attached  to  the  preceding 
or  following  word ;  and  the  double  word  thus  tbrmed  to 
be  accentuated  as  a  polysyllable.  W^hen  a  word  is  attached 
in  pronunciation  to  that  which  precedes,  it  has  already  re- 
ceived in  common  use  the  name  of  enclitic.     Hermann, 
who  first  observed  that  there  are  also  words  which  attach 
themselves  to  those  which  follow,  has  proposed  to  give  them 
the  name  of  proclitics.     The  Greek  aiticle,  for  instance, 
belongs  to  this  class,  as  also  not  unfrcquently  the  Latin 
hie,  haec,  &c.    The  same  is  true  of  prepositions,  when 
really  prepositions,  that  is,  when  they  precede  their  noun  ; 
and   the    Latin   fwn    or  tw,  like    tne   Greek   ou,   should 
perhaps  in  many  cases  be  pronounced  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  following  verb,  just  as  we,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  place  our  not  after  a  verb,  write  cannot  as  a 
single  word.     Many  little  conjunctions  also  may  probably 
require  such  treatment,  as  si,  ut,  &c.     Again,  the  list  of 
enclitics  should  be   extended  so  as  to  include  most  of  the 
conjunctions  which  require  to  be  placed  second  in  a  sentence, 
and  even  conjunctions  in  general,  togetlier  with  the  re- 
lative itself  when  they  are  forced,  if  the  wOrd  may  be  used, 
into  a  second  place,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  first  line  of  the 

*  ^neid,'  whicn  acquires  additional  power  by  the  pronun- 
ciation Troiae-qui.  In  the  same  way  a  postponed  pre- 
position becomes  an  enclitic,  as  in  the  phrase  altis-de 
montibu^.  In  this  way  many  dissyllables  and  monosylla- 
bles will  coalesce  into  polysyllables,  and  be  accentuated 
accordingly.  We  even  entertain  a  strong  suspicion  that  a 
verb  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  must  often  be  treated  as 
an  enclitic  to  give  tone  to  some  important  word  before  it. 
But  a  statement  of  our  grounds  for  this  belief  would  require 
too  much  room. 

IV.  The  principle  of  elision  will  often  modify  the  accent 
of  a  word.  Thus  cumprimum,  scribSndurn,  argiwicnto, 
would  in  ordinary  circumstances  have  the  accent  as 
marked.  But  if  elision  take  place,  thev  sometimes  have 
the  accent  disj)laced.  In  this  wav  the  nrst  and  eleventh 
lines  of  the  Prologue  to  the 'Andria' should  be  read: 
'  Po^ta  cum-prim  flm'  adscribend'  adi)ulit ;'  and  '  Non  yt' 
dissim'li  sunt  argument'  6t  tamen.'  It  should  also  be  ob- 
served that  elision  often  destroys  the  initial  vowel  of  the 
second  word,  instead  of  the  final  syllable  of  the  preceding 
word,  as  nunc  tudmst  officium,  rather  than  nunc  tu"  6st 
officium. 

If  now  the  principles  we  have  assumed  on  the  grounds 
above  mentioned  be  applied  to  the  plays  of  Terence,  we 
arrive  at  the  result,  that  the  verses,  with  veiy  few  excep- 
tions, acquire  the  desired  rhjihm  ;  and  that  there  should  be 
exceptions  must  be  expected  where  the  text  of  an  author 
is  not  yet  established  upon  a  careful  coin])aiison  of  manu- 
scripts, and  where  even  the  transposition  of  two  words  will 
often  alter  the  accent.  Moreover  it  should  always  be  re- 
collected that  in  the  comic  drama  it  may  be  even  desirable 
to  avoid  the  purer  rlij'thm  of  verse,  and  approach  somewliat 
to  the  prose  of  natural  convei-sation,  as  Cicero  has  himself 
remarked  {Orator.,  55).  That  what  we  now  say  may  be  put  to 
the  test,  we  will  give  a  list  of  those  words  requiring  abbre- 
viation which  most  commonly  occur,  observing  at  the 
same  time  that  a  word  at  the  end  of  an  iambic  trimeter,  or 
after  a  monosyllable,  is  often  to  be  pronounced  with  all 
its  syllables,  though  elsewhere  liable  to  contraction.  Of 
this  an  example  may  be  seen  in  tlie  tenth  line  of  the 
prologue  already  referred  to,  which  contains  both  naverit 
and  norit. 

senex       =  ien.    Compare  the  genitive. 
pater       =z  pkre.    Compare /xim'cirfa. 
soror        =  soeur^  as  in  French. 

volunUu  =  vountat.    Compare  vU  =:  votit  and  tnvtttu. 
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gieruma  =  larma,   Com^^re  serment.^omtaeramentum, 

kodie        =  oggi,  as  in  Italian. 

dies  =  jes.    Compare  jour,  journSe. 

ego  =  yo.    Compare  Italian. 

cave         =  cau.    Compare  Cicero's  story  about  the  word 

cauneas. 
tace  =s  tai\  as  in  French. 

quibus      =  quis.    Compare  the  loss  of  b  in  the  dat.  pi.  of 

the  fii-bt  and  second  declensions. 
tibi  =  ti.  \ 

sibi  =  si.   [Compare  the  Romance,  Ital.,  Fr.,  8p.,  and 

1^*  =  I.     [     mini  =  mi. 

ubi  =  ou.  J 

abi  =  ai. 

jube         =r  ju.    Compare  the  perfect  jussi, 
inde         =  in.    Compare  the  French  en,  and  Latin  cfem, 

exiny  &c. 
redi  =s  rei. 

magit       =  mais.    Compare  mai  It.,  mrtf>  Fr.,  mas  Sp. 
mtnus       =  m/w*. 

a//i/«         =  alyus.     Compare  Greek  aXXo^. 
facere       =r  /<zre.    Compare  Fr.,  Ital.,  Sp. 
vigilare  =  vigliare.    Compare  Fr.,  Ital. 
vide  =  ri.     Compare  Fr.  voi-riy  voi-la. 

novos        =  wow*.     Compare  Greek  v£oc,  English  n«r. 
sine  =  */w.     Compare  Fr.,  Ital.,  Sp. 

duo  =  rfo.     (.ompare  Greek  lut-iiKa,  Fr.,  Eng. 

iZ/e,  &c.   =  f7  or  li\  &c.     Compare  It.,  Fr.,  Sp. 

bonus   .   =  6o;i,         ]as  in  French. 

mmtis       =r  sommes,  ) 

bene         =  ftrw. 

ma/<?         =  ma/. 

Aomo        =  homm(*y  as  in  French. 

rf  I  =  re.    Compare  the  forms  of  the  fifth  declension 

used  by  Casar,  Virpcil,  &c. 
puer         =  pur  or  por.    Compare   Greek   iraif,   Spartan 

TToip,  Latin  Lucipor, 
suuSf  &c.  =  sus  or  sos.  "J  Compare  It.,  Fr.,  Sp.,  and  also 
meu«,  &c.=  muSj  &c.     >     the  forms  used  by  Ennius,  and 
tuus         =  tus,  &c.     J      in  Greek. 
/uii  =  ////.     Compare  It.,  Fr.,  and  Latin /ore. 

animus    =  limus.    Compare  Ital.,  Fr. 
asinus      =r  dnus.    Compare  Fr. 
edepol      =  epol.    Compare  frastor,  eccre,  &c. 
legere      =  /t/e.    Compare  Fr. 
oculus      =  oeilus.    Compare  Fr. 
generis    =  genris.    Compare  Fr. 
aperire    =  aprire.    Compare  It.,  Fr.,  Sp. 
opera       =  opra.    Compare  the  form  in  Ennuis,  and  Fr., 

Sp. 
similis     r=  sim'lis.    Compare  Fr.  semble,  Eng.  resemble. 
tamen      =s  ia'n.    Compare   tametsi  for  tamenetsi,   and 

tandem  for  Uimpndem, 
aliqui$     =  alquis.    Compare  It.  alcunoy  Fr.  aucun,  from 

ahquis-unus. 
\uju9       =  Ar>.    Compare   the   abbreviation  of  nullius 

into  nuiflus  and  ;/{///i. 

For  a  more  detailed  exhibition  of  these  words  see 
Journal  qf  Education,  vol.  ii.,  p.  344  ;  and  on  the  subject 
of  Latin  prosody  generally,  the  same  work,  vol.  iv.,  p.  336. 

It  should  be  added  that  of  modern  editors  Hermann, 
Bothe,  and  Lindemann  alone  seem  to  have  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  metres  of  Terence  and  Plautus,  for  all 
that  has  been  said  applies  to  Plautus  as  well  as  Terence. 
Among  older  writers,  jBentley  certainly  possessed  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  subject  than  some  of  his  notes  would  lead 
one  to  sui)pose.  Tliat  this  is  tlie  case  is  proved  by  an  anec- 
dote in  Bishop  Monk's  Life  of  that  scholar.  The  reverend 
doctor,  dining  at  a  friend's  house  in  London,  kept  the 
gentlemen  lonjjer  over  their  wine  than  was  thought  proper 
by  the  ladies  in  the  drawinjj-room,  and  added  to  the 
scandal  when  his  voice  was  heard,  f»ven  above  stairs,  in 
what  was  supposc'd  to  be  a  song  to  the  tune  of  *  Unfortunate 
Miss  Bailey.*  Tlie  doctor  was  only  reading  to  them  some 
specimen  of  Terence's  Comie  Septenarius,  or,  to  use  a 
hiarder  phra.se,  the  Iambic  Tetrameter  Catalectic. 

TERENTIA'NUS  MAURUS.  [MMRrsTKRENTiAMTs.l 

TERENTIl\S,  or  more  fully  P.  TERF.NTIUS  AFER, 
was  one  of  the  two  comic  p(H»ts  of  Rome  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  facts  of  his  life  wert»  matter  of  dis- 
pute even  among  the  Romans  themselves.  If  we  may  rely 
upon  the  bioginphy  attributed  by  some  to  Donatus,  by 


others  to  Suetonius,  he  was  b<Mni  ai  Caxthai^,  and 
the  slave  of  a  Roman  senator  named  Terentius 
who,  pleased  with  his  abilities  and  handsome  pefn 
gave  him  a  liberal  education  and  alterwards  his  Cre«u( 
an  early  aee.    Some,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  [w 

^nally  fell  into  slavery  as  a  prisoner  of  war.     Ai 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacv  with  many  men  of  faoun. 
particularly  the  second  Scipio  Africanus   and  1      uj 
Laelius,  who  were  even  saiu  to  have  assisted  in  i 
position  of  the  six  comedies  wliieh   l>ear  Ihe 
Terence.    There  were  even  some  who  asserted 
two  nobles  merely  borrowed  the  name  of  Terencc 
was  wholly  their  own.     Before   he  had  compl 
thiity-fifth  year  he  left  Rome,  either  to  avoid  the 
which  grew  out  of  the  suspicion  that  he  had  publishn 
writings  of  others  as  his  own,  or  to  study  the  i 
and  manner  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  thus  qi      a% 
for  fresh  exertions  in  the  field  he  had  choseu.    He 
returned,   but  the  accounts  of  his  death   were 
Some  said  that  he  embarked  for  Asia,  and  was  ne^n 
from  the  hour  of  his  embarkation ;  others  that  he  dia 
his  way  back  from  Greece,  where  he  had  tnuu!stdl 
hundred  and  ei^ht  plan's  of  Menaiider ;  while  ofhen 
contended  that  havmg  sent  his  translated  p!avi  in  Si 
rate  ship,   he  received  the  news  that  this  ship  mith 
valued  property  wa.s  lost  at  sea,  and  died  throuCT  critt. 
the  consulship  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  M-  Fu! 
Nobilior,  either  at  Stympludus  in  Arcadia  or  at  thr 
cadian  promontor}'.    lie  was  of  moderate  statuio,  iIcjud 
figure,  and   dark  complexion.     He  left  a  dauchtrr.  • 
married  a  Roman  of  equestrian  rank,  and  a  pioperty  ol 
jugers  on  the  Appian  road.     Ihit  another  authority  nm 
that  he  died  in  the  most  abject  ixnerty.  £ubel»ius,or 
St.  Jerome,  places  the  death  of  Ten'nce   in  the  rt^m 
Ptolemy  Plvjometor, and  this  king  died  in  the  third; 
the  15Hth  Olympiad,  or  the  closi»  of  14G  b.c. 

Tlie  difficulties  in  the  life  of  Terence  are  chi  I 

chronolo2:ical  character:  the  following  table  of; 
dates  beai"s  upon  it : — 

218  H.c.  (Commencement  of  Second  Punic  War. 

201  B.C.  Peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians. 

1S5  B.C.  Birth  of  Seipio  Africanus  the  younger. 

184  B.C.  Peath  of  Plautus. 

1G9  B.C.  Death  of  Ennius. 

108  B.C.  Death  of  Ciecilius  (partly  on  the  autho 
St.  Jerome). 

16G  B.C.  The  *  Andria*  acted  at  the  Megalensian  i 

1G5  B.C.  The  *  Hecyra'  acted  at  the  same  i^unes. 

163  B.C.  The  *  Hautontimorumenos*  acted  at  th« 
games. 

161  B.C.  The  *Eunuchos*  acted  at  the  same  guncs 
the  *  Phormio '  at  the  Roman  games. 

IGO  B.C.  Death  of  .^milius  Paulus.     The  'Ad 
acted  at   hi.?  funeral   games,  at  the  expence  of  li» 
Fabius  and  Seipio. 

151)  B.C.  Consulship  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Do!abella 
Fulvius  Nobilior. 

149  B.C.  Commencement  of  the  Third  Punic  Wtr. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  period  of  TerfDceli 
must  have  been  included  in  the  peace  between  theSf 
and  the  Third  Piuiic  wars ;  so  that  if  taken  pri*di 
war,  that  war  could  not  have  been  one  iH'twecn  * 
Carthage.      Ai^ain,  there  is  a  chronoloirical  d  ■ 

the  story  that  the  poet,  when  he  offered  hi^'.-un       • 
the  a»diles,  was  directed  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Cirei 
that  he  accordingly  went  ^to  the  hou.se  of  the  latter, 
was  coldly  bidden  to  seat  himself  on  a  stool  and  < 
mencc  reading  while  the   other  dined;    but  t 
a  few  verses  Caecilius  was  so  charmed  that  hi-  ui*™ 
Terence  to  take  his  seat  at  the  table  and  dine  with 
after  which  he  read  through  the  remainder  of  the 
and  filled  CsBcilius  with  admiration.      Now  the  d 
Caecilius,  thoui2:h  the  date,  as  we  have  observed,  it 
measure    founded    upon    the  testimony   of  St.  wc 
occurred  two  years  before  the  •  Andria '  was  acted. 
assertion  that  Seipio  and  Lselius  assisted  the  PoH  i 
altogether  rendert»a  impossible  by  the  youth  of  the  i      ■ 
although  S<>ipio  was  but  nineteen  when  the  •  Ai 
acted,  and  I.«}lius  was  of  about  the  same  i        v 
friend  ;  but  the  difficulty  becomes  greater  whni  wt 
the  prologue  of  the  *  Adelphoe,*  that  the  noblct  wU»  *— 
said  to  crive  him  their  aid  are  spoken  of  in  temti 
applicable  to  men  so  young. 
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Be  the  ptutiea  charged  to  have  lent  their  aid  to  the  poet  j  and 

■fao  they  may,  it  is  clear  that  the  poet  i^vea  no  denial  to     *'  '' 

accusation,  either  in  the  words  just  alluded  to,  or  in  tlii^ 

igat  to  the  '  Hautontimorumenos.'     Even  Cicero  (Ac! 

rti»i,vii.  3)  mentions  the  report  that  Lieliia  was  the  real 

lOr;   and  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  by  the  way  makes  ihi- 

mme  mrties,  Scipio,  Lslius,  and  Terence,  of  the  same  ai^c 

dales),  tells  ns  an  anecdote  which  confirms  the  repoit. 

.ajelius,  says  he,  happening  to  pass  the  Matronaha  (n. 

on  tlie  first  of  Marc)i,nhen  tne  husband  for  once  in 

•ear  was  bound  to  obey  the  lady)  in  his  villa  near  Pu- 

1       told  that  dinner  was  waiting,  hut  still  neglected 

uuions.     At  last,  when  he  made  his  appearance,  he 

■ekBcd  himself  by  saying  that  he  liad  been  in  a  peculiar 

of  composition,  and  ({uoled  ceilain  vci-ses  which  occur 

iw '  Haul  out  i  mora  meroB,'  \ii.  those  beginning  Satis  poi 

iene  me  Syii promima  hue  iiiiluxerunl, 

»Tie  fact  of  the  poet  being  called  Tei-enliua  is  perfectly 

iMTTDony  witli  the  circumstance  of  his  allegetl  master 

ing  that  name,  as  it  waa  the  oidinaiy  practice  of  the 

diimilted  slave  to  lake  the  nonicii  and  prsnomen  of  his 

master.    Un  the  other  hand,  it  is  altogether  an  error 

he  part  of  Urusius  to  confound  the  poet  with  the  Q. 

u^nlius  Culleo,  who,  in  the  garb  of  a  manumitted  slave, 

MKHpanied  the  triumphal  pi-occssion  of  Scipio  alter  Ilia. 

atruclion  of  Caithaije  in  the  ysrx  I4G  u.c.    The  name  of 

'  seems  to  confirm  his  Carthaginian  birth,  unless  indeed 

assertion  be  only  an  inference  from  the  name  itself. 

MinvDcc  acknowledges  in  the  titles  to  his  plays  his  obli- 

ic       to  the  Greek   comedians  Menander  and  Apollo- 

n        but  he  was  not  a  mere  trauslatoi',  ibr  one  of  the 

ihigcs  brought  a<;aiDst  him  was  that  he  drew  the  niate- 

ik  of  a  single  play  i>oro  two  or  more  of  the  Greek  plays. 

e  WHS  much  and  deser^'edly  admired  by  hte  countrymen, 

<en  by  Cirsar  himself,  notwithstanding  the  phrase  in 

bich  he  speaks  of  him,  as  a  'dwarfed  Menander'  ;dimi- 

■le  Mennnderj.   From  Plautus,  with  whom  alone  we  tan 

nr  make  any  satiiifactory  comparison,  he  differs  most 

idcly.    Tl;oi<;;h  I'laiitus  excelled  in  powerful  but  ludi- 

rous  cvprcssions,  he  Avas  altogether  deficient  in  tlie  for- 

iitiim  and  development  of  a  plot.    Terence,  on  the  other 

Uu],lhoui;h  even  lie  oeciisioiiHlly  introduces  the  buffoonery 

ttlie  'miles  gloiiosns,'  the  ' parasilnE,"  and  the  '  turrens 

w,'  to  gralil'y  the  prejudices  of  his  more  unpolished 

mTers,  who  weiv  better  ul)!e  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  a 

K«t  or  a  lOpe-Jaiicer,  still  deserves  our  iulmiratiun  for 

fforls  to  place  Iwfore  his  countrymen  the  comedy  of 

lOers.     If  he  was  not  always  successful,  the  failure  was 

to  the  rade  minds  of  his  spectators  and  the  mngni' 

of  a  Roman  theatre,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  use  of 

lis,  which,  if  always  used,  must  have  been  a  serious 

ieie  to  the  best  effoi-ls  of  the  comic  actor.     Tlie  best 

m  or  Terence  is  that  of  Benlley,  Amsterdam,  1727, 

ic  modern  imitations  of  Terence  maybe  seen  inDuulop's 

Soman  Literature.'    George  Cotman  has  translated  the  ' 

medies  of  Terence  into  English.      There  are  French 

anslotions  bv  ^Indame  Dacier  and  Le  Monnier. 

TEltEZ.     tMKXit.vN  Sr.^TEs.] 

TE'RGIPES.     [NuDiiiR.i\ciiiATA,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  301.1 

TERM  (Algebra).     A  simple  terra  i[i  an  algcoraical  ex- 

n  means  all  that  involves  multiplication,  division, 

i;xtra(ition  of  roots  without  addition  or  subtraction. 

in  the  expression 

u'bi.r'  -  2h6  J  •  +  ^ab .  t', 
;enns  are  a'/^i',  Hiiba ',  and  V"6 .  a''.     But  compound 
uititie^t  are  also  called  (eims  when  they  are  put  in  such 
orm  that  additions  and  subtractions  are  subordinate  to 
Mequenl  multiplication,  division,  or  extraction.    Thus, 

(«+6)ar'^+  V(«'-6').Ty 
i  two  terms.  (« 4-i)  a'^'*^  and  ^(a'~b').^.      If  the 
n)  be  altered  into 

expression  then  has  three  terms.  Mjst  frequently 
never  there  is  one  letter  in  jiowers  of  which  the  whole 
prcK-ion  is  ari-anp^ed,  and  then  all  that  involves  any  one 
iver  of  Ihi.i  principal  letter  is  a  term.  Thus  o+ij+rJ' 
«^  has  three  terms,  namely,  ",  (6  +  c).t,  and  ei^. 
When  one  quantity  is  said  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
Other,  it  gcuerally  means  merely  that  the  first  is  to  be 
explicit  FUKCTTON  of  the  second.  Thus,  in  T+y=", 
have  expressed  x+y  in  terms  of  a :  deduce  y=a—x,  I 


have  y  expressed  m  terms  of  a  and  x.  This  is  the 
distinction  between  y  being  expressed  in  terms  of  j*,  and  y 
being  a  function  of  x :  if  for  instance  y=a--z,  x-=j?.^x, 
y  is  a  function  of  x,  but  it  is  not  expressed  in  terms  of  x, 
but  of  X ;  substitute  for  z  its  value,  and  y  is  then  expressed 
in  terms  of  x.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  by  saying  that 
a  quantity  is  expressed  in  terms  of  x,  it  is  not  meant  that 
.T  [s  the  only  letter  which  enters,  but  that  no  other  letter, 
if  there  be  any,  is  a  function  of  x.  Thus,  in  the  preceding, 
where  we  obtain  y=a—x—x\  y  is  expressed  in  terms  of  ,r 
if  a  be  no  function  of  x.  But  if  ii  be  a  function  of  x,  say 
t'+t,  then  y  is  not  expressed  in  terras  of  x,  until  the 
value  of  a  has  been  substituted,  giving  y=a^— a*. 

TERM.  The  law  Terms  are  those  portions  of  the  year 
during  which  the  courts  of  common  law  at  for  the  dis> 
patch  of  biudness.  They  are  four  in  number,  and  are  called 
Hilary  Term,  Easter  Term,  Trinity  Term,  and  Michaelmaa 
Term :  thev  take  their  names  from  those  festivals  of  the 
Church  which  immediately  preceded  the  commence- 
ment of  each.  Atler  the  institution  of  Chii^tianity,  all 
days  in  the  year,  Sundays  included,  were  among  Christiana 
for  some  lime  open  for  the  purposes  of  litigation.  TTiia 
j>ractice  conliimed  even  atler  Christianity  became  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Roman  empire.  Eventually  however  the 
courts  of  law  were  closed  during  Sundays,  and  also  during 
Ihe  times  of  the  solemn  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church. 
This  regulation  was  made  by  a'  canon  of  the  Church, 
in  the  year  A. D.  517,  and  also  by  a  constitution  of  the 

EoungerTlieodosiiis  which  appeals  in  the Theodosian  Code. 
ly  these  means  one  vacation  was  created  in  the  winter 
during  the  time  of  Advent  and  Christmas,  another  in  the 
spring  during  Lent  and  Easter,  and  a  thii-d  during  Pente- 
eost.  Tlie  long  vacation  in  the  summer  and  autumn  was 
also  found  necessarv',  and  therefore  appointed  during  the 
time  required  for  collecting  the  harvest  and  vintage.  The 
same  arrangements  were  introduced  with  Christianity  into 
this  island.  The  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  contain 
the  same  jirovisions  as  to  the  ob^e^^'ance  of  a  vacation 
iVom  legal  business  d\iriiig  the  fasts  and  festivals  before 
mentioned.  The  necessities  of  a  people  at  that  time  si> 
iiniversally  agricultural  seem  to  have  compelled  the  ob- 
servance of  the  long  vacation.  The  Terms  therefore  con- 
i<ist  of  what  remains  of  the  whole  year  aCler  the  eccleaias- 
tical  and  agricultural  vacations  had  been  taken  out  of  it. 
It  was  the  commencement  of  the  Terms  which  was 
iiscertained  by  the  dates  of  the  festivals  from  which  they 
take  their  names.  Various  acts  of  pailiament  have  been 
passed  relative  to  the  regulation  ot  the  Terms.  The  statute 
which  now  determines  them  is  the  U  Keo.  IV.  and  1 
IVm.  IV.,  c.  70,  amended  by  1  Wm.  IV.,  c.  3,  which 
enacts  that  Hilary  Term  shall  begin  on  the  11th  and 
end  on  the  31st  of  January ;  Easter  bejtin  on  the  15th  of 
Apiil  and  end  on  t!»e  8th  of  May  ;  Tnnity  begin  on  the 
22nd  of  May  and  end  on  the  12th  of  June  ;  Michaelmas 
liegin  on  the  2nd  and  end  on  the  25th  of  November.  The 
Monday  being  in  all  cases  substituted  for  the  Sunday  when 
thetirst  day  of  Term  falls  on  the  latter  day.  During  Term 
lour  judges  sit  in  each  court,  and  are  oecujiied  in  deciding 
pure  matters  of  law  only,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jiuy.  The  fillh  judge  in  each  court  sometimes  Mts 
alone  to  determine  matters  of  smaller  importance  or  to 
ry  causes  at  Nisi  Priiis.  By  the  statute  1  and  2  Vic, 
:.  32,  the  courts  of  common  law  are  empowered,  upon 
1,'iving  notice,  to  hold  idttings  out  of  Term  for  the  purpose 
of  disposing  of  the  business  then  pending  and  undecided 
'  "  "icra.  These  sittings  are  conducted  in  the  same 
as  those  during  the  Term,  except  that  no  nevr 
is  introduced.  The  perio<l  during  which  they 
have  the  power  to  do  this  is  restricted  to  '  such  times  as 
,v  by  law  appointed  for  holding  sittings  at  Nia  Prius 
'      -   d  Westminster.'    These  times  are  appointed 


■xclume  of  Sundays,  after  any  Easter  Term,  tube  reckoned 
consecutively  atler  such  Teiins.'  The  judges  are  also  em- 
powered by  the  same  section  to  appoint  such  day  or  da^ 
:is  they  shall  think  fit  for  any  trial  at  bar  (that  is,  a  tnal 
liefore  four  judges  of  Ihe  court)  and  the  time  so  appointed, 
if  in  vacation,  is  fur  the  purposes  of  the  trial  to  be  deemed 
!i  mrt  of  the  preceding  Term. 

There  is  also  a  provision  which  enables  the  judges,  with 
the  consent  of  the  parties,  to  appoint  any  time  not  withia 
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the  twentY-four  dayi  for  the  trial  of  any  eanie  at  Niii 
Friut.  The  nttinn  during  these  twentv-fSurand  nx  dayi 
aro  called  the  attinff  aiter  Term,  and  are  held  for  the 
trials  for  cauies  at  Nisi  Prius  for  London  and  Westminster, 
which  places  do  not  form  part  of  any  of  the  circuits.  Sittinn 
aft  NU  jPrius  are  also  held  for  the  same  purpose  before  single 

Kges  during  Term  time,  but  no  special  Jury  cases  are 
en  within  fiie  Term.    (Spelman,  Of  the  Termt ;  3  Black- 
stone]^  Com.,  275.) 

TERM  (of  years),  in  legal  language,  ngn)fies  the  estate 
and  interest  which  pass  to  the  person  to  whom  an  estate 
for  years  is  granted  oy  the  owner  of  the  fee. 

A  term  of  vears  may  be  created  by  a  conveyance  at 
common  law,  but  no  estate  is  vested  m  the  grantee,  nor 
anything  beyond  a  mere  intereste  termini^  until  an  actual 
entiy  is  made  by  him  upon  the  land.  The  tenant  for  a  term 
of  years  is  not  sud  to  be  seised  of  the  land,  and  the  pos- 
session is  not  given  to  him  by  livery  of  seisin.  The  de- 
livery of  a  lease  for  years  gives  to  tne  grantee  a  right  of 
entry  on  the  land ;  when  he  actually  enters,  he  becomes 
possessed  of  the  term ;  the  seisin  of  the  fVeehold  still  re- 
mains in  the  lessor,  and  the  poHsession  of  the  lesn^e  for 
fears  u  then  considered  as  the  possession  of  the  person 
entitled  to  the  freehold  or  reversion  expectant  on  the  de- 
termination of  the  term.   (Co.  Litt.,  200  b.) 

By  the  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  an  estate  for  a 
term  of  years  may  be  created  without  an  entry  by  the 
termor ;  as  where  a  freehold  estate  is  conveyed  to  A  and 
his  heirs  to  Uie  use  of  B  for  99  years,  with  remainder  to 
ttie  grantor  in  fee :  there  the  use  is  immediately  executed 
in  B,  and  the  statute  instantly  annexes  to  it  the  legal  es- 
tate, without  any  actual  entrv  by  B. 

A  term  of  years  may  also  be  created  by  devise  in  a  will. 

A  term  of  vears  may  be  limited  to  commence  infuturo^ 
which  a  freehold  cannot ;  for  the  freehold  is  not  put  in 
abeyance  by  the  creation  of  such  a  term,  as  it  would  be 
t)y  Uie  creation  of  a  freehold  estate  to  commence  infuturo^ 
but  it  continues  in  the  grantor.  (Oo.  Litt.,  46  aO 

A  term  of  years  may  be  limited  so  as  to  cease  by  a  pro- 
viso in  the  conveyance  itself,  upon  the  happening  of  any 
eyent*  or  the  performance  of  any  particular  act  (Co.  Litt., 
46  a.) ;  and  it  is  usual,  when  terms  of  years  are  created  for 
the  purposes  of  certain  trusts,  to  insert  a  proviso  for  the 
eesier  of  the  term  upon  the  performance  and  satisfaction 
of  the  trusts  of  the  tenn. 

Lonff  terms,  as  of  800  or  1000  years,  are  frequently 
ereatea  by  way  of  mortgage,  with  a  prouso  for  determining 
them  upon  payment  of  the  money  by  a  certain  day. 
These  are  more  advantageous  than  mort^c^es  in  fee 
in  one  respect,  that  there  does  not  arise,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  a  separation  of  tlie  legal  estate  and  the 
interest  in  the  debt  upon  the  death  of  the  mortgagee. 
Similar  terms  are  also  frequently  granted  to  the  trustees 
of  marriage  settlements  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
by  sale  or  mortgage  of  the  terms  to  raise  portions  for  chil- 
dren and  for  other  purposes.  It  sometimes  happens  there- 
fore that,  thoueh  courts  of  equity  interfere,  as  in  case  of 
mortgages  in  fee,  to  enlarge  the  period  of  redemption, 
long  terms  of  years  of  the  kmd  above  mentioned  become 
absolute  property.  Again,  it  frequently  happens  that 
when  a  redemption  does  take  place  after  the  time  fixed  in 
the  original  contract,  when,  accordine:  to  the  theory  of 
mortgages,  the  estate  has  become  al)sohite  at  law,  the 
term  may,  instead  of  being  surrendered  to  tlie  owner  of  the 
inheritance,  be  aasigned  to  a  trustee  for  him  and  his  heirs, 
and  retained  as  an  appendage  to  that  inheritance  under 
the  name  of  an  attendant  term.  The  advantage  of  this 
practice  u  that  it  gives  the  power  of  defeating  the  claims 
of  atranfcers  upon  the  inheritance,  by  setting  up  the  term 
aa  prior  in  creation,  and  therefore  in  ripht.  The  right  to 
take  advantage  of  such  terms  is  limited  hy  courts  of  equity 
to  such  incumbrances  as  the  owner  of  tiie  inheritance  had 
■o  notice  of  at  the  time  when  he  acquired  it ;  otherwise  it 
18  dbyious  that  great  injustice  might  be  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  them.  A  term  of  years  attendant  on  the  inheritance 
ia  goyemed  bv  the  same  rules  as  the  inheritance  itself  is 
subject  to.  Tne  ri^t  to  it  docs  not  go  to  executors,  but 
follows  the  devolution  of  the  inheritance.  It  will  not  be 
forfeited  as  a  chattel  by  the  felony  of  the  owner  of  the  in- 
heritance ;  but  if  the  inheritance  escheat,  the  term  will 
follow  it.  (3  Cha.  i2».,  10.)  As  to  the  assignment  of 
attendant  and  oulstanaing  terms  to  attend  the  inhentance, 
iaa  YsNsoA  and  PnacBAaiai. 


Terms  of  yean  are  conridercd  in  law  no/ 
but  as  chattel  interests  in  real  property,  and 
do  not  descend  to  the  heir  of  the  person  wtu 
of  them,  but  vest  in  his  executor  or  adminii 
other  chattel ;  and  the  principle  is  the  mm 
the  length  of  the  term.  (Co.  litt.,  9  a.1 

Marriage  entitles  the  hu&band  to  the  ten 
longing  to  his  wife,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  • 
estate.    He  may  administer  to  the  estate  i 
wife,  and  is  entitled  for  his  own  lM»netit 
real,  wliether  reduced  into  possession,  or 
contingent ;  and  in  case  of  the  husband's 
wife,  his  next  of  kin,  and  not  hers,  are  ent 
ministration.  (Co.  Litt.,  351  a.)    Tlie  huiiba 
the  wilVs  life,  disjKwe  of  her  chattels  real 
but  not  by  will ;   and  if  he  die.-*  without  \ 
them,  they  will  belong  to  the  8ur>ivinif  wi 
husband  be  an  alien,  he  cannot  acquire  b 
right  to  a  term  of  years  belonging  to  his  \ 
Mod.  43 ;  Id.  104.) 

The  tenant  for  years  is  entitled  to  the  s 
the  tenant  for  life  (^Co.  Litt.,  41  b.  ;  and, 
for  life,  he  is  not  entitled  to  commit  wi 
down  timber,  buildina:  houses,  opening  m; 
Litt.,  53  a.)  He  is  also  punishable  for  p 
and  therefore  bound  to  keep  all  liouses  a 
ings  on  the  land  in  good  and  tonantable  re 
57  a.)  If  a  woman  tenant  for  years  con 
marries,  the  husband,  having  actjuired  th 
riage,  becomes  answerable  for  the  waste.  ; 
A  term  of  years  may  however,  like  an  eai 
granted  without  impeachment  of  waste,  and 
the  gmnt  is  constnied  in  the  same  mannei 
l)Oth  estates.  When  the  determination  of  at 
when  lands  are  let  for  21  y^nns,  the  tenar 
to  emblements,  for  it  \%as'his  own  folly  t 
knew  that  he  could  not  reap.  But  w-he 
years  depends  upon  an  uncertain  event,  as 
determinable  on  the  death  uf  a  parti cu 
tenant  will  be  entitled  to  emblements  in  tl 
!  as  a  tenant  for  life.  (Co.  Litt.,  'm  h. :  16 
Terms  of  year»i,  bcinti:  chattel  interests 
crown  debts  while  they  continue  in  the  p 
debtor,  but  not  in  the  hands  of  a  bhnCt  Jit 
valuable  consideration  witliout  notice,  m 
before  any  execution  av.jinled  by  the  ci 
171.)  They  are  in  like  manner  aii>ot^  in  tl 
executor  or  adminiNtrator  for  the  payment 
simple  contract  debts,  but  nut  atter'arisign; 
a  mircliaser  for  valuable  consideration. 

Tenns  of  years,  not  being  otatcs  of  inh 
be  entailed,  but  they  may  he  limited  to 
persons  in  ett^e  successively  for  life,  witlj 
80  as  to  be  inalienable  for  a  life  or  lives  ii 
years  after.     [Settlkment.] 

Terms  of  years,  like  life  estates,  may  b 

by  becoming  vested  in   the  owner   of  1 

by  surrender  to  the   person  in  remaind< 

[aIergkr;    Surrender.]      But    a    mere 

'.mini,  not  being  an   actual   estate,    canr 

I  by  surrender,  though  it  may  be  extingui 

I  (Cro.    Jac.,    619.)      It    was    formerly  d( 

one  term  could  merge  in  another,  Tmt  i 

that  when  two   terms,   gi anted   out  of  t 

i  vest   in    the    same   person,  there   beine 

j  estate,  the  first  merges  in  the  term  in  reve 

I  66.)    Where  a  term  has  been  created  to 

:  court  of  equity  will  sometimes  relieve  aga 

it,  so  far  as  to  make  it  answer  the  purjKhse 

(3  Swanst.,  603,  608.) 

TERMES.    [TERMmxA.] 

TERMINAL.    We  cannot  say  that  this 

mathematics  to  the  extent  to  which  we  sli 

the  yeiy  great  convenience  which  would  a 

tension  of  its  use  is  sufficient  justification  i 

new  meanings.    Term  is  a  word  of  geu 

used,  and  signifying  boundar)'  or  cxtreu. 

terminal  value  and  terminal  form  are  sui 

signify  the  last  and  most  complete  value  c 

a  finite  expression,  added  to  a  certain  nun 

a  series,  makes  up  the  equivalent  of  the  < 

which  the  series  is  deduced,  or  stands  fior 

quent  terms  of  the  series,  this  finite  ezpn 
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the  terminal  expression.    Thus  in  Taylor's  Theo- 
2    have  one  terminal  expression  in  D'Alembert's 

other  in  that  of  Lagrange. 
;  is  also  another  use  of  the  word,  which  would  con- 
listinction  much  wanting  words  to  express  it :   we 
to  what  might  be  called  terminal  language.     All 

of  the  words  inflnitely  small  and  iniinitely  great 
tk;  Limit]  is  entitled  to  this  name;  as  follows: 
ive  say,  for  example,  that  a  circle  is  a  regular 
I  vith  an  in-finitely  great  number  of  iniinitely  small 
he  language  used  is  that  of  an  end  arrived  at,  a 
niation  actually  ma<^le :  the  circle  is  described  as 
r  consisting  of  straight  lines ;  and  the  language  is 
il  (expressive  of  a  boundary  actually  attained), 
e  meaning  of  this  language  is,  or  is  generally  held 
'aJse :  no  polysfon  is  a  circle,  how  great  soever  the 
r,  or  how  small  soever  the  magnitude,  of  the  sides, 
oposition  which  is  really  true,  that  is,  over  which 
ke  hands,  whatever  their  notion  of  infinity  may  be, 

the  terminal  proposition,  true  or  false,  is  one  to 
an  interminable  and  unlimited  degree  of  approxi- 
,  maybe  made.  An  inscribed  regular  polygon  may, 
ides  enousrh,  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  circle 
any  degree  of  nearness  we  pleji.se  to  assign  :  or  the 
ing  proposition— *  the  area  of  the  inscribed  polygon 
e  made  to  ditter  from  that  of  the  circle  by  less  than 
h  part  of  the  latter' — maybe  made  true  for  every 
of  n  that  can  be  named,  however  great.  Terminal 
ijje,  properly  em  ployed,  may  be  made  the  means  of 
nation  of  all  those  truths  whose  announcement  con- 
interminable   approximation :    the   development   of 

•nee  is  the  object  of  the  article  Infinite. 
[XiuINA'LTA,  the  festival  of  Terminus  [Terminus], 
ated  at  Rome  every  year  on  the  23rd  of  February. 
s  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa  with  the 
ID  of  the  god  himself.  The  festival  was  of  a  twofold 
'.  either  public  or  private,  according  as  it  was  held 
u  daries  between  the  fields  of  private  persons,  or 
I  \)  ary  of  the  Ager  Romanus.  In  the  former 
persuiis  possessing  adjoining  lands  met  with  their 
esand  sen  ants  at  the  stone  which  divided  the  pro- 
5. adorned  it  with  garlands  and  offered  sacrifices,  and 

n  which  the  neighbours  partook  was  intended  to 
me  friendly  relations  existing  between  them.  (Ovid., 
ii.  643,  &c.)  Dionysius  states  that  down  to  his  time 
3mans  did  not  offer  any  bloody  sacrifices  on  this 
)n,  but  only  cakes  and  fruit.     But  we  have  the  most 

c  statements  which  show  that  the  assertion  of 
can  only  apply  to  the  early  period  of  the 
ic,  and  that  subsequently  a  lamb  or  a  sucking  pig 
.^rificed.  (Dionysius,  ii.  74  ;  Plutarch,  Numa,  16  ; 
.  Rom.y  15;  Horatius,  Epod.,  li.  5d.)  The  public 
lalia  were  solemnised  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
people  on  the  boundary  of  the  Ager  Romanus. 
Fast.,  ii.  679,  &c.) 

tung.  Die  Religion  der  Bbmer,  ii.,  p.  52;  Diction' 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  v.  *  Terminalia.*) 
MINA'LI A  (from  terminus)  is  the  name  of  a  genus 
its  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Combretaceae. 
ecies  of  this  genus  consist  of  trees  and  shnibs,  with 
te  leaves,  which  are  usually  crowded  together  at 
Is  of  the  branches.  The  flowei-s  are  destitute  of 
and  are  disposed  in  spikes,  which  are  racemose  and 
d :  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spikes  they  contain 
amens  and  pistils,  but  in  the  upper  part  they  con- 
ly  stamens.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  campanulate, 
with  acute  lobes.  The  stamens  are  ten  in  number, 
!d  in  two  series,  and  are  longer  than  the  calyx, 
iry  contains  two  ovules,  the  style  is  acute,  and  the 

drupaceous,  containing  only  one  seed.     All  the 
are  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and 
a :  they  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  used 
cine  and  the  arts. 

\gustifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Terminalia :  the  leaves 
?ar-lanceolate,  very  thin  at  both  ends,  pubescent 
I ;  the  petioles  are  also  pubescent,  and  nave  two 
at  their  apex.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  East 
and  was  formerly  called  Terminalia  Benzoin,  as  it 
n  tapping  a  gum-resin  very  similar  to  benzoin,  and 

g  the  same  properties.     This  gum  exudes  from 

in  the  form  of  a  milky  juice,  which,  on  being  dried, 

I   light  whitish    substance,    exceedingly   friable. 

fently  dried  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 


which  was  in  great  repute  as  a  cosmetic.  It  has  an  agreea- 
ble fragrance,  resembling  gum-benjamin,  which  in  a  great 
measure  depends  on  the  benzoic  acid  it  contains. 

T,  vernix.  Varnish  Terminalia,  has  linear-lanceolate 
leaves,  narrowed  at  each  end,  and  glabrous  beneath ;  the 
petioles  are  also  glabrous.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  abounds  in  a  resinous  juice,  which  is  col- 
lected by  the  inhabitants,  and  used  in  the  natural  state  as 
a  varnish.  It  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  China. 
T.  Catappa  has  obovate  leaves,  tapering  to  the  base, 
pubescent  beneath,  and  glands  on  the  under  sidet  of  the 
midiib.  It  is  originally  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but 
has  now  become  naturalised  in  the  West  India  Islands. 
Some  botanists  have  described  the  West  India  species  as 
distinct  from  the  Asiatic,  but  there  is  no  good  distinctive 
character.  The  drupaceous  fruit  of  this  tree  is  about 
three  inches  long,  and  contains  a  large  seed,  which  is 
used  for  eating  and  obtaining  an  oil,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  almond.  This  tree,  on  account  of  its  thick 
foliage,  is  much  planted  in  the  tropics  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  avenues  near  houses.  The  bark  and  leaves  yield 
a  black  pigment.  Indian  ink  is  manufactured  from  the 
juice  of  tnis  tree.  It  yields  a  light  durable  timber,  which 
is  much  used. 

T.  glabrata,  smooth  Terminalia,  very  much  resembles 
the  last,  but  the  leaves  are  glabrous  beneath  and  small. 
The  fruit  is  also  of  a  much  less  size,  oval,  and  less  fur- 
rowed. It  is  a  native  of  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands, 
and  is  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  near  their  huts  and  in 
their  burial-places.  The  wood  is  used  in  these  islands  for 
building  boats,  making  benches,  &c.,  and  the  seeds  are 
eaten. 

T.  Bellerica,  Belleric  Terminalia,  has  glabrous,  elliptic, 
entire,  acute,  alternate  leaves,  and  bi-gfandular  petioles. 
It  is  a  native  of  mountainous  districts  of  the  East  Indies. 
Its  flowers  are  very  fetid.  The  fmit  is  reputed  to  possess 
tonic,  astringent,  and  attenuant  properties.  When  the 
bark  is  wounded  a  gum  flows  out,  which  is  insipid,  reseni- 
bling  gum-arabic. 

T,  Chebula  is  also  an  East  Indian  species,  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  last  by  ])ossessing  opposite  leaves  which 
are  pubescent  beneath.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  more 
astringent  than  the  last  and  is  used  for  the  purposes  ot 
dyeing.  A  durable  ink  is  made  by  mixing  the  salts  of 
iron  with  an  infusion  of  the  outer  rind  of  the  fruit.  Both 
this  species  and  the  last  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
insects  producing  gall-nuts.  These  galls  possess  the  as- 
tringent principle  in  abundance,  and  are  also  used  fdr 
dyeing.     They  are  called  Cadacay  by  the  Tamuls. 

The  genus  Bucida  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Termincdiay 
and  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  latter  genus  by  its  urceolately-campanulate  calyx, 
its  didymous  anthers,  baccate  fruit,  and  angulated  puta- 
men.  The  most  remarkable  species  is  the  Bucida  buceras, 
the  ox-horn  olive-tree,  known  in  Jamaica  as  tlie  black 
olive,  in  Antigua  as  the  French  oak,  and  in  the  Freneh 
Islands  as  Grignon.  It  has  obtuse  glabrous  ovato-cunei- 
form  leaves,  and  small  yellowish  flowers  disposed  in  c}rliil- 
drical  spikes  covered  with  a  silky  pubescence.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  India  Islands  on  clayey  soils  near  the 
coast.  It  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  tendency  of  its 
branches  to  shoot  out  into  monstrous  spongy  excrescences 
resembling  in  form  the  horns  of  an  ox.  These  excrescences 
resemble  galls  in  their  nature,  and  are  probably  produced 
by  insects  puncturing  the  terminal  bud  of  the  branch. 
Tnis  tree  is  remarkable  in  appearance  for  its  slender 
crooked  branches  and  tufted  leaves,  but  it  attains  a  con- 
siderable size,  and  its  timber  is  valuable.  The  bark  of  this 
tree  contains  an  astringent  principle  which  is  extensively 
used  in  tanning. 

In  the  cultivation  of  species  of  Terminalia  and  Bucida 
a  soil  composed  of  loam  and  peat  should  be  preferred. 
Cuttings  strike  freely  when  placed  in  a  pot  of  sand  and 
covered  with  a  hand-glass. 

(Don's  Miller *s  Dictionary ;  Burnett's  Outlines  o/Bo^ 
ta7iy ;  BischofF,  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik ;  Lindley,  NaiunU 
Sjfstem.) 

'  TE'RMINUS,  a  Roman  deity  whose  worsWp  was  sud 
to  have  been  introduced  by  king  Numa  Pompilius,  when 
he  ordered  the  fields  of  the  citizens  to  be  separated  from 
one  another,  and  the  boundaries  to  be  marked  by  stones 
which  were  to  be  considered  as  sacred  to  Terminus,  or  aa 
Dionysius  calls  him,  Ze^c  Spto; .    (Festus,  s.  v.  TermimUf 
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Diou\>ius,  ii.  74.)  A  careful  examination  of  the  worehip 
of  this  txinl  Miows  that  Ti»nninu«  was  only  a  surname  of 
Jupiter,  who  was  worshipped  under  tliis  name  as  tlie 
puardiau  of  houndaries.  The  stone  pillars  themselves 
were  rei^arded  as  symholical  representations  of  the  ijod 
himself,  and  hence  'perhai>s  the  severe  law  mentioned  by 
Festus,  that  whoever  displaced  such  a  pillar  sliould,  to- 
gether with  his  oxen,  be  devested  to  the  pod.  In  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  boundaries  between  the  lands  of 
private  individuals  were  marked,  the  orii?inal  territory  of ; 
Konie  (Acer  Uomanus)  wtus  separated  by  pillars  from  the  j 
territor>-  of  neichbourinp  tribes.  In  the  direction  of  Lau-  | 
rentum  there  was  such  a  pillar  (terminus)  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  milestones  from  Rome  on  the  I-aurentine 
road.  Tliis  was  the  public  Terminus.  The  jcod  had  a 
temple  on  the  l.'apitol,  and  the  part  of  the  roof  just  above 
the  symbolical  pillar  was  lel\  open.  (Festus:  Servius, 
Ad  Aen„  ix.  4-l«.)  A  story  to  account  for  tins  peculiarity 
ii  related  by  Ovid  {Fasti,  ii.  671,  &c.)  and  others. 

TE'RMINUS,  or  TERM,  si-nities,  in  sculpture  and 
architecture,  a  pillar  statue,  that  is,  either  a  half  statue  or 
bust,  not  placed  upon,  but  incorporated  with,  and  as  it 
were  immediately  sprinjdng  out  of  the  square  pillar  which 
8er\'es  as  its  pedestal.  If  they  be  mere  busts,  figures  of 
thi.s  kind  are  usually  distiui^uished  by  the  name  of  Ilerma' 
CEp/iai);  and  busts  which,  instead  of  havini?  a  circular 
moulded  base,  resemble  the  upper  part  of  a  terminus,  are 
called  terminal  busts.  Tliere  are  many  such  busts  and  also 
flome  termini  in  the  Townley  Collection  at  the  Britibli 
Museum  ;  amonij  others  a  double  terminal  bust  of  Bacchus 
and  Libera ;  and  a  terminal  statue  of  Pan,  nearly  a  whole 
figure,  with  a  deeply  moulded  base.  The  terminus  or 
piilar  part  is  frequently  made  to  taper  downitanh,  or 
made  nai  rower  at  its  tase  than  abo\e,  which  mode  of 
diminution,  the  reverse  of  that  employe<l  for  columns, 
was  no  doubt  intendetl  by  way  of  similarity  to  the  creneral 
outline  of  the  human  fii:ure,  who.^»  irreatest  breadth  is  at 
the  shoulders.  It  has  beeii  supposed  that  the  earliest  statues 
were  merely  tenninal  iiiriiros, — upriirht  stones,  erected  as 
land-marks  and  boundaries,  the  upper  end  of  which  was 
rudely  carved  into  the  sluipe  of  a  head,  which  foim  was 
afterwards  retained  for  occasional  pui-poses  al^er  sculpture 
had  arrived  at  perfection.  By  modern  artists  the  ptKiestal 
part  is  usually  made  tapi'rins:  downwards  or  narrowest  just 
above  its  l)ase  ;  when  it  is  called  the  gtiiney  from  its  resem- 
blance tc  the  scabbaitl  of  a  sword. 

In  architectural  de.siirn  Terms  are  employed  in  lieu  of 
Carjatides,  not  however  as  in&ulated  pillars,  but  as  pilasters 
formini;  a  small  order  or  attic,  or  a  decoration  to  pitewavs, 
dooi^  fccc.  They  frequently  occur  in  what  is  called  tlie 
cinqufT^nto  and  our  own  Elizabethan  style. 

TERMINUS  is  also  now  used  to  si^^nilv  the  buildincrs  for 
offices,  &c.,  at  the  extremity  of  a  railroail,  whereas  those 
erected  at  intervals  aJong  its  course  are  called  stations. 
The  establishment  of  railroads  has  therefore  given  rise  to 
a  new  class  of  structures,  which  from  their  nature  and  ex- 
tent admit  of  being  rendered  very  strikins:  in  character 
and  desitrn.  One  of  the  most  monumental  architectural 
works  of  the  kind  as  yet  erected,  is  the  Terminus  of  the 
London  and  BimiinGTham  Railway,  in  Eust on-square, — a 
Grecian  Doric  propvliinun  (distyle  in  antis,  on  both  fronts) 
on  A  large  scale,  the  columns  lx>ini;  about  70  feet  high. 
The  Terminus  at  the  Birmingham  end,  thouirh  by  the  same 
architect  -  llardwick  \  is  in  the  Italian  style,  c  For  views,  &c. 
of  both  structures,  see  Companion  to  the  *  Almanack*  for 
181^9.)    Other  termmi  that  may  be  mentioned  for  their 

Sreteiutions  to  architecture,  are — those  of  the  London  and 
outhampton  Railway,  the  one  at  Nine  Elms  Vauxhall, 
the  other  at  Southampton,  both  handsome  buildings  in 
the  Italian  style,  by  Tite  ;  that  at  Blackwall,  by  the  same 
architect,  and  in  a  similar  style ;  and  those  at  Liver])ool,  York, 
and  Brighton.  The  positive  necessity  for  some  covered 
galler}',  either  colonnade  or  arcade,  and  the  obvious 
oppoitunity  afforded  for  making  a  spacious  portal,  either 

Sropyla>um  or  srateway,  a  marked  feature  in  the  general 
esign,  affords  more  than  ordinary  scope  to  the  architect. 
Now  that  railroads  {Chemins  de  Per,  and  Kitrnbahnen,  as 
the  French  and  Germans  term  them ) have  been  introduced 
upon  the('ontinent,they  have  there  also  given  occasion  to 
many  architectural  constnictions  for  their  termini.  Some 
dchii^ns  for  Ahfahrtsp^ehHude  (Termini'  may  be  seen  in 
Stulcr  and  St  rack's  '  Architectonisches  Album.* 
'«    TEHMlTrN^i^,  a  section  of  Neuropterous  insects,  in 


which  Latreille  includes  the  genear  \fanit»f>a,  RafAiJta, 
Termes,  and  Psocus.    Tliese  goneia  h<»wi-ver  aie  u       i 
regarded  as  constitutini;  three  distinct  familiem,  anu 
be   here   treated  as  such,  commencins;   with  the  K^tim^ 
diidre  of  Leach,  which  contains  the  two  first -oirnlj 
genera.      Tlie  insects  of  this  family  have   th«  aritn 
slender  and  com]>osed  of  more  than  ten  joints:  the  !«■ 
have  from  three  to  five  joints  ;  the  winjr-*  art-  nt-ariv  ti 
in  size  and  have  numerous  nervures  inclo^ini;  mnall  pmj. 
gonal  cells ;  the  prothorax  is  lone:  and  stlendcr. 
The   genus  Mantis/Mi  i>*  at   once  distintrui!»h«fd  br 

fH'Culiar  stnicture  of  the  anterior  pair  of  IfU*.  ir 
arge,  have  the  tibisc  broad  and  compri*Shed,  and  Uw* 
beneath  with  spines ;  the  joints  of  the  tarki  are  ii 
and  also  furnizuied  beneath  v\i1h  spines:    the  tar^  «• 
other  four  legs  are  distinctly  fi\e-jointed.     The  anttea 
are  short,  al)out  euual  to  the  head  in  lentrlli,  and 
Tlie  protliorax  is  ejongated,  slender,  and  liroadeit  m  u 
Tlie  winijs,  when  at  rest,  meet  over  the  abdomen. 

The  Mtnitiupa  jxigana  (Fabricius)  is  rather  \rm 
three-ouarters  of  an  inch  in  lenirth.  and  of  a  bruwmiLi-K* 
low  colour ;   the  wings  are  transparent,  the  bum 

'  have  the  upper  margin  yellow.     It  is  found  in  Frkmi 

i  Germany. 

'      In  Brazil  are  species  closely  allied  to  ^faniitjM,  ^ 

I  differ  in  having  trie  antennii>  as  lont^  a»  the  body. 
wincTs  are  nearly  horizontal ;  the  body  is  depreMed  andn 
minated  by  two  little  appendices.     They  fonn  the  ; 
Hoplophora  of  Perty. 

In  the  genus  Raphidia  the  b«Hly  is  rather  slcni 
prothorax  is  long  and  almost  cyirndricah  the  h 
and  somewhat  depressed,  and  the'  eves  are  promiiirik . 
antennu*  are  as  long  as  the  head  anQ  thorax,  and  c 
of  about  thirty-s4fven  joints.    The  abdomen  U  t 
in  the  female  by  a  long  ovii>o>itor.     The  lec»  %sx  aca 
of  moderate  lenijth,  and  the  tarsi  are  four-jointed- 

Raj.'/iidia  ophiopsis  is  not  an  uncommon  inject  ia 
countr}- :   it  is  rattier  more  than  one-third  of  in  n 
lenirth,  and  the  expanded  wings  measure   {  of  an       i 
the  head  and  bod^'  are  black,  the  antennae  and  li^i  «.i 
yellow,  and  the  winsrs  are  transparent. 

The  lana  of  this  insect  lives  in  the  bark  of  trcr«  vA  a 
said  to  prey  u]K)n  other  insects.  It  is  exreediriL'v  t<ii'A 
in  its  motions,  which  are  somewhat  like  thi'M.*  U  a  <aml. 
The  bo<ly  is  soft,  lonj;,  and  slender,  of  a  brown  <\*c^ 
stripi>d,  and  variegated  with  yellow  :  the  head  a:.:  p.** 
thoiax  are  corneous  and  of  a  hlack  coloiu*.  In  thr  ;• 
all  the  parts  of  a  perfect  insect  are  distinct,  bein;r  cd^cc^ 
in  a  thin  membrane. 

Family  Tcrmitida*. — ^This  family  is  di:»tingui4^ed  "' }  *-i 
following  characters : — Wings  with  few  trani»\er!ie  Derr,«f 
folding  horizontally ;  tan^i  four-jointed  ;  antennar  ^ho: 
moniliibmi ;  body  depressed. 

In  the  (?enus  'termes  the  head  is  large  and  rounJe<l 
besides  the  ordinary  compound  eyes,  it  lias  tliree  ociUi 
simple  eyes,  situated  on  tne  upper  surface  ;  the  antenai 
as  lone:  as  the  head  and  thorax,  in.sertc*d  in  front  of      v 
and  composed  of  about  eighteen  joints.     The  ab        n 
tenninated  by  two  small  jointed  apiK'ndaiTi's. 

The  Termites,  or  white  ants,  aei  they  are  oHeB 
though  they  have  little  affinity  with  the  tiue 
chiefly  ccmiined  to  the  tropics  :  t»ome  few  species  h      " 
exlencl  into  the  temperate  regions.     Like  the  beei.  « 
and  ants,  which  live  in  society,  the  Termites  are  eoia 
of  three  kinds  of  individuals,  males,  females,  and  «       » 

I  termed  neuters  or  workers.    Their  ravages  in  the  ■« 

'  parts  of  the  crlobe  arc  well  known.    They  unite       oci 
composed   each  of  an   immense  number  of  mui       ■» 
livim;  in  the  irmund  and  in  tn*es,  and  oHen  attac 
wood-work  of  houses ;   in  which  they  form  innum 

'  Gfalleries,  all  of  which  lead  to  a  central  point.    Ia  I 
these  galleriej^thi-y  avoid  piercincrthe  surface  of  the  ^^f^ 
work,  and  hence  it  appears  sound  wlien  the  slightest  tdocfc 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  fall  to  pieces. 

The  termites  sometimes  erect  their  domiciles  oo  tb 
ground  in  the  form  of  ]>yramids  or  cones,  soroc-timet  «i^ 
a  mof,  and  these  nests  are  often  ver}' numerous,  and 
ble  the  huts  of  savasres. 

Tlu'  lan'se  nearly  resemble  the  perfect  intei-t,  exw 
that  thex-iiosscss  no  winirs.    The  pups  have  rudim 
wimrs.     Tiie  neuters  differ  from  the  males  and  fem 
]H>.ssessing  no  wings,  in  havini;  the  body  stouter. 

I  much  longer  and  provided  witli  long  jaws  c 
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ty.    They  are  said  to  defend  the  nests,  and  sta- 

themselves  near  the  outer  surface,  they  are  the 

make  their  appearance  when  their  habitation  is 

;d  :  they  will  attack  the  party  molesting  them,  and 

h  considerable  strength. 

legroes  and  Hottentots  consider  these  insects  a 
elicacy.  They  are  destroyed  with  quick-lime,  or 
sadily  with  arsenic,  which  is  thrown  into  their 
ons. 

PsocicUe  are  veiy  small  insects,  having  soft  and 
bodies :  the  head  is  very  large,  nearly  tngonal,  and 
1  with  three  ocelli  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
?hen  folded  meet  at  an  angle  above  the  abdo- 
d  are  sparingly  provided  with  nervures.  The  an- 
ire  setaceous,  and  composed  of  about  ten  joints. 

are  short,  and  usually  two-jointed.    They  are 
av«j  in  their  motions,  and  live  in  the  bark  of  old 

in  dwelling-houses.    Nearly  forty  species  are 
je  found  in  this  country. 
MOLL     [Sannic] 
klONDt.     [Dendermonde.] 
^,    STERNA,    the    name    of   those  web-footed 

ed  birds  which  are  vulgarly  known  as  Sea-Swal- 

2US,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturce^ 

he  genus  Sterna  between  Larus  and  Rhynchops, 

r  arranges  the  Hirondelles  de  Mer  between  the 

'-y  (Larus)  and  Rhynchops.   He  observes  that  these 

lies  de  Mer  derive  their  names  from  their  exces- 

ng  and  pointed  wings,  their  forked  tail,  and  their 

rs,  which  give  them  a  port  and  flight  analogous 

of  the  Swallows.    Their  bill,  he  adds,  is  pointed, 

d,  straight,   without  curvature   or  projection ; 

•uils,  situated  towards  the  base,  are  oblong  and 

through ;  the  membranes  which  unite  their  toes 

'  much  notched,  they  therefore  swim  but  little. 

in  all  directions,  and  with  rapidity  over  the  sea, 

loud  cries  and  cleverly  picking  up  from  its  sur- 

moUusks  and  small  fishes  which  form  their  food. 

advance  inland  to  lakes  and  rivers. 


Head  and  foot  of  Tern: 

ime  author  states  that  the  Noddies  may  be  distin- 
from  the  other  Sea-Swallows.    Their  tail  is  not 

iews  of  Mr.  Vigors,  Mr.  Swainson,  and  others,  as 
asition  of  the  Terns,  will  be  found  in  the  article 

wainson  makes  the  genus  Stertia  consist  of  the  fol- 
subgenera  :— -S/<?r/ia,  Linn.;  ThalassHeSj  Sw.  ; 
,  Linn. ;  Rhynchops^  Linn. ;  Gavia^  Briss. 
rince  of  Canino  places  Sterntncpj  the  second  sub- 
f  his  Laridcp^  between  the  subfamilies  Rhynchop- 
1  Larince,    The  SternincB  consist  of  the  following 

I,  Linn.;  Hydrochelidon,  Boie ;  Megalopterus, 
.B.  Sterna  Stolida  of  authors)  ;  Thalasseus,  Boie  ; 
lidon,  Brehm  ;  and  Stylochelidon,  Brehm.  (Birds 
pe  and  North  America.) 

T.  R.  Gray  (Genera  of  Birds)  arranges  the  Ster- 
the  third  and  last  subfamily  of  Laridtp,  imme- 
ifler  Rhynchopinw,  with  the  following  genera  : — 
usa,  Wagl. ;  Gelochelidon,  Brehm;  Thalasseus^ 
Stylochelidon,  Brehm  ;  Gy^is,  Wagl. ;  Sterna^ 
Sternula,  Boie;  Hydrnrhelidon,  Boie;  Anoiis, 
Sterna  stolida,  of  authors) ;  Onychoprion,  Wagl. ; 
ecanopus,  Wagl. 
^elecanid(p  immediately  follow. 
raphical  Distribution  and  Habits. — ^The  habits  of 
?.  C^  No.  1517, 


the  Terns,  which  are  widely  diffused  over  the  maritime 
parts  of  the  globe,  are  noticed  in  the  article  Laridjr.  The 
following  have  occurred,  some  occasionally  only,  in  Eu- 
rope :— 

The  Caspian  Tern,  Sterna  Caspia  (genus  Stylochelidon, 
Brehm);  The  Sandwich  Tern,  Sternn  Canliaca  (genus 
Thalasseus,  Boie) ;  the  Gull-billed  Tern,  Sterna  Anglica 
(genus  Gelochelidon,  Brehm) ;  the  common  Tern,  Sterna 
Htrundo  (genus  Sterna  of  authors) ;  the  Roseate  Tern, 
Sterna  Dougallii  (genus  Sterna) ;  the  Arctic  Tern,  Sterna 
Arcttca  (genus  Sterna)  ;  the  Little  Tern,  Sterna  minuta 
(genus  Sternula,  Boie) ;  the  Noddy,  Sterna  stolida  (genus 
Anoiis,  Leach;  Megalopterus,  Boie);  the  Black  Tern, 
Sterna  nigra  (genus  Hudrochelidon,  Boie;  Viralva. 
Leach) ;  the  AVhite-winged  Tern,  Sterna  leucoptera  (genus 
Hydrochelidon  f  Boie) ;  and  the  Moustache  Tern,  Sterna 
leucopareia  (genus  Hydrochelidon  f  Boie  ;  Viralva  f 
Leach).    Of  these,  the  largest  is  the  Caspian  Tern. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  more  than  two  ex- 
amples, and  we  select  the  Common  Tern  and  the  Noddy. 
We  should  premise  that  all  the  Terns  of  the  British  Islands 
are  strictly  migratory  :  many  species  visit  us  regularly  for 
the  purpose  of.breedmg ;  but  those,  the  Noddy  for  instance, 
whose  home  is  far  away,  are  seen  casually  and  rarely. 

The  Common  Tern.— Description. — Forehead,  top  of 
the  head,  and  long  feathers  of  the  occiput,  deep  black ; 
posterior  part  of  the  neck,  back,  and  wings,  bluish  ash ; 
lower  parts  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  breast 
only,  which  is  slightly  clouded  with  ash-colour;  quills 
whitish  ash,  terminated  by  ashy-brown;  tail  white,  but 
the  two  lateral  feathers  blackish-brown  on  their  external 
barbs ;  bill  crimson-red,  often  blackish  towards  the  point ; 
iris  j-eddish-brown ;  feet  red.  Length  13  to  14  inches. 
Such  is  M.  Temminnk's  desonptlon  of  the  adult  nude  and 
female, 

Tlie  same  author  describes  the  young  qft?ie  year  before 
the  autumnal  moult  as  having  the  front,  and  a  part  of  the 
top  of  the  head,  of  a  dirty  white,  marked  towards  the 
occiput  with  blackish  patches  ;  the  long  occipital  feathers 
brownish-black ;  upper  parts  of  tarnished  bluish-ash ;  all 
these  feathers  bordered  and  terminated  with  whitish  and 
irregularly  spotted  with  brown  or  bright  reddish ;  the 
lower  parts  of  a  dirty  tarnished  white ;  tail-feathers  ash- 
coloured,  terminated  with  whitish  ;  base  of  the  bill  faded 
orange  ;  iris  blackish-brown  ;  feet  orange. 

This  is  the  Pierre  Garin  of  the  French ;  Fionco  and 
Rondine  di  Mare  of  the  Italians ;  Meerschwalbe  and  Roth- 
fussiger  Meerschwalbe  of  the  Germans ;  Zee-zwaluw  of 
the  Netherlanders ;  Kria  of  the  Icelanders ;  TendCy  Ten* 
delobe,  Sand-Tolle,  and  Sand-Teerrne  of  the  Norwegpians; 
Tcerne  of  the  Danes ;  Sea-Swallow  of  the  modem  British ; 
and  Y  for-wennol  fwyaf  and  Yscraean  of  the  antient 
British. 

Geographical  Distribution,  Habits,  <J«. — ^  The  Common 
Tern,*  says  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Birds  qf 
Europe,  *  although  not  universally  dispersed  over  our 
coasts,  is  nevertheless  a  very  abundant  species,  being 
found  in  great  numbers  over  the  southern  shores,  but  more 
sparingly  over  the  northern,  which  are  almost  exclusively 
inhabited  by  its  near  ally,  the  Arctic  Tern.  It  is  now 
satisfactorily  ascertained  Uiat  the  common  Tern  does  not 
extend  its  range  to  the  American  continent,  and  that  its 
place  is  there  supplied  by  another  species,  to  which  the 
Prince  of  Musignano,*  now  Prince  of  Canino,  •  has  given 
the  specific  appellation  of  JVilsoni,  in  honour  of  the 
celebrated  ornithologist  by  whom  it  was  first  described.* 
The  Prince  however  gives  both  Sterna  JVilsoni  and  Sterna 
Hirundo  as  American  suecies,  in  hi«  Birds  of  Europe  and 
North  America ;  and  M.  Temminck  states  that  individuals 
killed  in  North  America  differ  in  nothing  frorsi  those  of 
Europe.  In  the  fourth  part  of  his  Manuel  (\9Aff),  though 
he  acMs  to  the  svnon3rms  and  references,  quoting  amon^ 
the  rest  Mr.  Gould's  work,  he  leaves  his  own  observation 
above  noticed  uncontradicted.  *  How  far,'  says  Mr.  Gould 
in  continuation,  *  the  Common  Tern  is  distributed  over 
the  Old  Continent  we  have  not  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
but  we  believe  its  range  is' extended  firom  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle to  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  to  the  coasts  of  Africa 
and  India,  to  which  southern  and  eastern  countries  it  is 
supposed  to  retire  during  our  winters.  The  Common  Tern 
does  not  confine  itself  entirely  to  the  sea,  but  frequently 
resorts  to  inland  streams,  &c. ;  and  when  thus  ascending 
our  creeks  and  rivers  these  little  fairies  of  the  ocean  fear- 
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■cnitiniiin^  ejea  Ihej  have  observed  a  fish  lufflcientlT 
neai  thu  siirface.  they  precipitate  themsclveii  vipon  it  with 
uncmng  certainty,  aud  a  ranidity  th&t  is  truly  astonishing : 
thii  mode  of  capture  itrongty  reminds  us  of  the  fiuirottral 
tribe  among  the  land  birds,  and  they  may  indeed  be  truly 
termed  the  iwallowa  of  the  ocean,  tlieir  long  and  pointed 
wings,  and  imal)  but  muscular  bodies,  beint;  admirably 
adapted  for  rapid  and  lustained  flight,  and  affording  the 
means  by  nhicn  they  are  enabled  to  traverse  the  surface 
of  the  deep  with  never-tiring  wings.' 

We  haveieen  them  performing  their  graceful  evolution* 
•o  far  inland  as  near  Oxford,  where  they  were  continiiallT  i 
dippinr  in  the  Imt  for  bleak,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  whicn 
were  abundant  there. 

Mr.  Selby  states  that  this  tern  breeds  upon  th«  sand  or  | 
ahingle  beyond  high-water  mark,  making  no  artiflcial  nest, ' 
but  scraping  a  slii{ht  concavity  for  the  reception  of  two  or 
thtte  eggs,  which  vai^'  much  in  colour,  the  ground  in  some 
being  of  a  deep  oil-green,  in  others  of  a  cream-white,  or 
pale  wood-brown,  but  all  blotched  with  blackish-brown  and 
ash-gre^.  '  In  warm  and  clear  weather,'  mvs  Mr.  Selby 
in  continuation,  '  this  bird  incubates  but  little  during  the 
day,  in  such  Htuations  the  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the 
eggs  being  sufficient ;  but  it  sits  upon  them  in  the  night, 
and  also  through  the  day  under  a  less  favourable  stale  of 
weather.  The  young,  when  eicludcd,  are  covered  with  a 
mottled  grey  and  white  down,  and  are  auiduously  attended 
by  the  parents,  and  well  supplied  with  food  until  able  to 
fly  and  accompany  them  to  sea.  During  the  lime  of  in- 
cubation the  old  birds  display  great  anxiety,  and  are  veiy 
clamorous  when  anyone  approaches  their  station,  in  flying 
rnund  and  fVeqnently  descending  so  near  as  to  strike  the 
hatoftheintr^ider.'  | 


4  T  E  R 

The  Tern  wu  fbnnerlj  eonsidCTcd  chtnce  food,  "nm, 
in  the  <  Household-book  of  the  Earl  of  NorthnnbnlaiMl '  at 
find  '  Temes'  among  the  delicacies  fbr  principal  fe«b  * 
his  lordship's  own  '  mees ;'  and  tliey  are  cha«^«d  tf  bar 
pence  a  doien. 

7%e  Noddy. — Denerijjlitti. — In  this  Ibrm  of  tem  •&■ 
wings  reach  beyond  the  rounded  tail.  Forehead  ahii^  , 
passing  into  grey-ash  towards  the  top  of  the  head,  vid  am 
a  deeper  grey  at  the  occiput,  in  front  of  the  ercs  a  drey 
black  patch;  throat  and  cheeks  grey-brown  ;  aJltfaeeppir 
and  lower  plumage  chocolate  or  sooty-brown.  Bill  tad 
feet  black.  (Summer  or  nuptial  drru.)  Length  abaill 
foot. 


Geographical  Ditlribulion  and  Habit*. — Amerteft  n- 
cipally,  where  its  head-quarters  appear  to  be  the  GtUt  rf 
Mexico,  the  coasts  of  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Uairik 


latly,  V 

Dr.  LAtham  was  tuld  that  they  breed  in  great  n 
certain  small  rocky  islands  near  St.  Helena.  Mr.AndAa 
observed  numbcr.s  cullecteil  from  Ihi-  American  cgaA 
above  mentioned  in  18J2,  on  one  of  the  Toitugaa,  cdhd, 
from  the  flockri  that  visit  it.  Noddy  Key. 

Mr.Ooiild  rpmarks  that  the  noddy,  unlike  the  genenBf 
of  tcma.  builds  in  bushes  on  low  trvps,  making  a  tarp 
nest  of  tviign  and  dry  grass,  while  hoTcring  over  or  d^ 
which  the  old  birds  utter  a  low  querulous  murnnir-  tb 
eggs,  three  in  number,  are  reddiiih-yellow,  with  doD  nt 
and  purple  patches  and  spots,  and  tne  TOung  are  Hidte 
be  very  good  eating.  It  docs  not  take  its  prej  like  Ibt 
other  terns,  but  as  it  skims  along  the  water;  uid,«4M 
full  grown,  seeks  its  food  at  much  greater  dictaocotmi 
the  land  than  the  rest  of  the  group. 

Two  were  shot  off  Wexford  in  Ireland  in  1830.  Ta> 
minck  states  that  it  has  been  seen  in  Fiwice,  but  bt  M 
never  scea  it  on  the  coasts  of  Holland. 


((touldj 

Hie  following  notice  respecting  the  Arctic  Tem,  from 
the  '  Bristol  Mirror'  newspaper  (1842),  is  deserving  of  at- 
tention. The  time  alluded  to  was  that  when  we  had  very 
blowing  weather: — 'During  the  high  winds  that  pre- 
tailed  on  Sunday  last,  our  harbour  and  floating-docks  were 
viuted  hy  large  flights  of  a  rare  and  beautiful  species  of 
bird,  the  Sterna  Arclica,  or  Arctic  Tem.  The  birds  were 
aawmbled  in  such  vast  numbers,  that  two  or  three  hundred 
were  killed  with  stones  and  other  missiles,  whilst  several 
were  caught  alive  ;  and  so  tame  were  they,  that  many 
were  observed  to  pitch  on  the  backs  of  passers  by.  This 
tern,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  native  of  the  higher  arctic 
regions,  and  has  been  met  with  in  all  the  late  expeditions 
to  the  polar  seas.  It  is  a  summer  visitant  to  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  but  is  rarely  met  with 
more  southerly,  and  until  the  present  there  was  no  instance 
on  record  of  a  specimen  having  been  obtained  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  appearance  of  such  vait  flights  of 
arctic  birds,  rare  as  a  species,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  large 
city,  is  an  occurrence  as  remarkable  as  it  is  interesting. 
Flocks  of  these  liinls  were  aiao  observed  the  same  day  at 
Cle*ediw,  Weatoo,  and  otiwr  place*  along  the  Channel 
Coact.' 


Mr.  Xuttall  gives  a  lively  description  of  its  halnta. 

'  Familiar  to  mariners  who  navigate  in  the  equata 
regions,  the  noddy,  like  the  voyager,  frequents  tne 
seas  to  the  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  leagues  fr 
land,  and  with  many  ether  birds  of  similar  appetiia 
propensitiet,  thev  are  seen  in  great  flights,  taainoatti 
lowing  the  shoala  of  their  finnv  prey.  They  punue ' 
by  fl)ing  near  the  surface  of  tne  water,  ana  may  avb 
seen  continually  dropping  on  the  small  fish,  whieb 

E roach  the  surface  to  shun  the  persecution  of  the  i 
iudH.  by  which  they  are  also  narasKd.     A  rippliiig 
silvery  whiteness  in  the  water  marks  the  coune  ot 
timid  and  tumultuous  shoals ;  and  the  whole  air  r 
w-ith  the  clangor  of  these  gluttonous  and  gr  uum, 

who,  exulting  or   contending  for  success,  fill  t.K  air  will 
their  ^a^ed   but  discordant  cries.      Where  the  stimip^ 
rippling  appears,  there  the  thickest  iwarm  of  noddies  id 
Hea-fonl  are  uniformly  assembled.    TTiey  flvquentlT  fr 
board  of  ships  at  sea,  and  are  so  stupid  or  inde 
such  occasions,  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  ■<■ 
hand  from  the  yards  on  which  they  settle :  they  ■ 
however,  when  seized,  bite  and  scratch  with  rrew. .» 
tian,  leading  one  to  imagine  that  they  are  d       ltd  a 
from  flight   by  excessive  fatigue  or  hunger,     n 
imagined  that  the  appcaranceof  the  noddy  at  sea  u 
the  proximit)'  of  lano  ;  but  in  the  manner  of  the  o 
tcrti,  they  adventure  out  to  sea,  aiul,  like  Ibe  u> 
himself,  the  shelter  of  whose  friendly  v  they 

they  olten  voyage  at  random  for  sevenl        ■  at  > 
committioc  tfiemselves  to  the  pien7'o(  At  b 
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g  Kt  ceitain  sewons  no  predilection  foi  {tluea, 

climate  Buits,  the  roving  llocka  or  stragglers  find 
lome  on  every  cout,  shoal,  or  island.'  {^Manual 
'logy.) 

>el  however  is  not  alwavs  friendly.  Blieh  found 
I  seasonable  supply  to  himself  and  his  famished 
t  celebrated  boat-voyage  after  the  mutiny  of  the 
Ilioh]  ;  and  Byron  ha«  improved  the  incident 
rible  scene  after  the  shipwreck  in  '  Don  Juan.' 
ol.  v.,  p.  159.] 

lTE,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is 
by  Stf  N.  lat.  and  IZT  20*  E.  lone.  It  la  10 
and  from  four  to  five  miles  wide.  It  derives  its 
Ccam  the  circumstance  that  its  sovereign  is  in 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  islands  of 
Celebes ;  and  on  this  account  the  Dutch  have 
expedient  to  form  a  coniuderable  establishment 
ltd  at  Fort  Orange.  The  northern  group  of  the 
b«s  been  called  the  Ternate  Islantk,  though  this 
ndy  one  of  the  smaller  ones  whicli  belong  to 
le  of   which  are  of  grant  extent,   especially 

iter  part  of  the  island  appears  to  be  occupied 
ano,  which,  according  lo  Valentyn,  attains  an 
it  367  ruth*  and  2  ftet.  or  4095  feet  English. 
sea-level.  The  remainder  of  the  island  is  very 
1  affords  rice  and  the  other  productions  of  the 
:hipelago :  but  we  have  very  little  information 
pomts,  as  the  Dutch  have  always  excluded 
and  prevent  the  natives  from  trading  with  the 
ng  islands,  lest  the  spices  which  grow  on  this 

islands  of  the  group  should  be  brought  to 
tries  by  any  other  channel  than  their  own  com- 
d  althouj^h  the  English  have  been  twice  in  pos- 
die  Dutch  settlement,  their  attention  has  been 
:ted  to  the  great  Dutch  colonies  than  to  this 
ely  small  establishment.  We  learn  only  from 
at  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago 
itted  to  trade  with  Temate,  and  that  they  im- 
^  quantities  of  different  articles  of  Chmese 
re,  which  they  exchanged  for  rice,  edible  birds'- 
ng,  sharks'  tins,  tortoise-shells,  and  small  pearls : 
ted  also  a  great  number  of  lories, 
bitanti  are  Malays,  who  have  embraced  Islam, 
three  mosques.  The  king,  who  possesseg  also 
■n  part  ofGilolo,  and  the  north-eastern  limb  of 
lere  the  Dutch  have  two  settlements  at  Manado 
alu,  and  several  of  the  adjacent  islands,  lives 
Ltc.  Those  countries  however  are  governed  by 
iefs,  who  ill  many  respects  resemble  the  feudal 
of  the  middle  ages :  but  the  king  and  the  chiefs 
enloD  the  Dutch  governor  of  Amboyna,  of  which 
t  Temate  forms  a  regency. 
was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1521,  and 
i  ailerwards  they  formed  a  settlement,  which 

the  hands  of  the  Dutch  in  1606  ;  who.  ia  IGSO, 
c  king  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  them,  and 
leir  establishment.  In  1797  it  was  taken,  toee- 
Imboyna,  by  the  English,  who  restored  it  at  the 
101  :  it  was  again  taken  in  1810,  and  again  given 
ind  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. 
s  Voyage  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Molucca*, 
orinus's  Voyages  to  the  East  Indies ;  Voo 
•aikalischeBeschreibungderCa/iarischenlmeln, 

[Si.OI.KTO.] 

mOMIA'ClLE,  a  natural  order  of  plants  be- 

Ihe  Calycose  group  of  polypetalous  Dicotyle- 
at  present  constituted,  by  Cambessedes,  who  is 
f  Lindley,  this  order  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs 
ate  coriaceous  leaves,  without  stipules,  mostly 
aod  sometimes  with  pellucid  dots.  The 
generally  white  in  colour,  sometimes  pink  or 
re  arranged  in  axillary  or  terminal  peduncles, 
at  the  taaiie.  The  calyx  is  composed  of  5  or 
imbricated  in  astivation,  the  innermost  the 
tals  5,  6,  or  9,  often  combined  at  the  base ;  sta- 
:fiuite  With  monadelphoua  or  polyadelphous 
md  versatile  or  adnate  anthers ;  ovary  superior ; 
'  celled  1  seeds  few,  attached  to  a  central  axis, 
or  no  albumen,  and  a  straight  embryo,  the 
of  which  are  very  large,  and  often  filled  with 
ordar  includes  the  Theacese  of  Mirbel  ttnd  the 


CmnelliiSB  of  De  CandoUe.    Their  closeit  affinity  U  nith 

the  order  Guttiferip,  (ram  which  they  differ  in  their  alter* 
nate  leaves ;  in  t&e  parts  of  their  flowers  being  5  and  its 
multiples ;  in  the  calyx  being  distinct  from  the  corolla ; 
in  their  twisted  eestivation,  and  in  their  thin  iuadherent 
cotyledons.  They  have  also  relations  with  Hypericacea 
and  Marcgraaviacu.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  prin- 
cipally inhabitants  of  A^  and  America  i  one  speciei  only 
is  a  native  of  Africa. 

This  order  includes  the  Kcnus  Thea,  and  hence  is  one 
of  great  oeconomical  importance.  [Ths*.]  It  is  supposed 
that  the  dried  leaves  brought  to  this  country  unaer  the 
name  of  tea  are  not  alone  the  produce  of  the  genus  Thea, 
but  that  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  CameUia  are  also 
mixed  with  them.    [CiueLLiA.j   Independent  of  these  two 

fenera,  Uttle  is  known  of  the  properties  of  thia  order. 
he  Cochlospermum  inugne  is  used  as  a  medicine  in 
internal  bruises  in  Brazil,  where  it  is  cailed  Butiuf  do  cumo. 
The  C.  tinctorium  yields  a  yellow  dye  ;  and  the  seeds  of 
C.  Gossypium  yield  a  gum  resembling  Tragapanth,  ttu 
which  it  is  substituted. 


TERPA'NDER  (lipxcvipot),  the  aarbest  and  the  moat 
mportant  histoncal  personage  in  the  history  of  Greek 
rausie  and  its  connection  with  poetry,  for  he  was  both  a 
nusician  and  a  poet.  He  was  a  native  of  Antiasa,  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  and  his  best  period  falls  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  There  are  few 
events  in  his  life  that  can  be  chronologically  established, 
la  n.c.  676,  at  the  first  ceiebration  of  the  musical  contesis 
during  the  festival  of  the  Cameia  near  Sparta,  Terpander 
was  crowned  as  victor.  (Athen^us,  xiv.,  p.  6350  He 
afterwards  gained  four  successive  prizes  in  the  musical 
contests  at  the  Pythian  games  (Plutarch,  De  Attuica,i); 
and  these  victories  probably  fall  between  the  years  672  and 
645  B.C., since  in  the  latterof  these  years  hew^  at  Sparta, 
and  there  introduced  his  nomea  ^v6^^)  for  singing  \o  the 
accompaniment  of  the  cithaia,  and  was  engag^  in  re- 
ducing the  music  of  the  Greeks,  such  as  it  then  was,  to  a 
regular  system.  (JWarmor.  PaHvm,  Epoch.  34 ;  Plutarch, 
Df  Afu*.,  Q.)  At  this  time  his  fame  must  have  reached  it* 
height.  I£s  descendants,  or  at  least  the  muuciaus  of  his 
school  (oAapfloi).  continued  for  more  than  a  cfntury  to 
obtain  the  pnie  at  the  Cameia  evpry  year  without  any  in- 
terruption. 

Numerous  munoal  inTentioni  are  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Terpander ;  many  of  them  however  mav  have 
been  made  l^  other  penons,  especially  such  as  belonved 
to  hia  school,  and  were  subsequently  ascribed  to  the  father 
and  founder  of  the  art.  Of  many  of  his  inventions  we  ate 
unable  to  fi»m  any  clear  idea.  Tbe  most  important  among 
them  bow«Ter  is  uu  seven-stringed  dUian  (beptachoid). 
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PreviouA  to  his  time  son^  hymns,  and  rhapsodies  had  been 
accompanied  with  a  citharaof  only  four  strings  (tetrachord), 
to  whi*;h  Terpander  added  three  new  strings,  so  as  to  make 
the  citliara  comprise  a  lull  octave,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called 
it,  a  diapason.  The  heptachord  soon  came  into  general 
use,  and  remained  the  favourite  instrument  of  the  Greeks, 
especially  the  Dorians,  notwithstanding  the  various  altera- 
tions and  improvements  that  were  made.  Another  very 
imuoilant  improvement  which  the  antients  unanimously 
assign  to  Terpander,  is  the  reduction  of  the  antient  melo- 
dies to  certain  systems  (vSpuu),  which  continued  unaltered 
for  seven!  centuries.  These  nomes  appear  to  have  been 
of  a  twofold  character :  he  either  invented  them  himself, 
or  he  merely  fixed  those  which  had  been  used  before  his 
time.  Tliis  fixing  of  certain  tunes  and  melodies  he  is  said 
to  have  effected  by  marks  or  notes  which  he  made  over  the 
verses  of  a  poem.  I.n  this  manner  he  marked  the  tunes  of 
his  own  poems,  as  well  as  of  portions  of  the  Homeric  rhap- 
todies.  His  own  poetical  compositions,  which,  with  the 
exceptions  of  a  few  fragments,  are  now  lost,  consisted  of 
hymns,  procemia,  and  scolia. 

(Miiller,  History  of  the  Literature  of  Antient  Greece^ 
I.,  p.  149,  &c. ;  Bode,  Gewhichte  der  Lyrische  Dichtkunst 
der  Hellenen^  ii.,  p.  3(83,  &c.) 
TERPSI'CHORE.  [Musks.] 
TERRA  DI  LAVO'kO.  [Lavoro,  Terr.^  di.] 
TERRACrNA,  a  town  of  the  Papal  State,  in  the  ad- 
ministrative province  of  Frosinone,  near  the  borders  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Rome  to 
Naples.  The  old  town,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
tient Anxur,  rises  in  the  fonn  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  slope 
of  a  calcareous  rock  which  is  a  projection  of  the  ridge  called  | 
Monti  Lepini,  leaving  but  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between 
it  and  the  sea,  along  which  nms  the  high  road  to  Naples 
in  the  track  of  the  antient  Via  Appia.  Along  the  road 
arc  the  modern  buildings  of  Terracina,  constructed  by  Pius 
VI.,  and  consisting  of  the  post-house  and  inns,  custom- 
house, granaries,  and  other  stnictures  for  public  use.  The 
old  harbour,  which  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Antoninus, 
lias  been  long  since  filled  up,  but  remains  of  the  mole  are 
still  seen.  The  old  town  is  an  assemblage  of  poor-looking 
Iiouncs,  perched  one  above  another,  surrounded  and  over- 
topped by  white  cliffs  which  are  seen  from  afar  (^Horace, 
K</.  i.  5\  and  intermixed  with  myrtle,  orange,  and 
)):ilm  treesy.  and  with  plants  of  aloes  and  cactus.  Above 
all  rise  the  cathedral  with  its  loHy  steeple,  an  elegant 
I)aJiU!e  built  by  Pius  VI.,  the  remains  of  the  palace  called 
that  of  Theodoric,  which  is  a  structure  of  the  fifth  century 
of  our  aera,  and  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
about  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  an  old  castle  raised  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  cathedral  is  ornamented  with  some 
fine  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  which  have  been  taken 
from  a  temple  of  Jupiter  now  ruined.  Remains  of  a 
theatre  are  also  seen.  The  climate  of  Terracina  is  very 
mild  and  genial  in  winter,  but  is  unwholesome  in  summer. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  4000  inhabitants.  Ter- 
racina is  96  miles  south-east  of  Rome  and  59  miles  north- 
west of  Naples.  Beyond  Terracina,  on  the  side  towards 
Naples,  is  a  detached  rock  of  a  pyramidical  form,  nearly 
200  feet  high,  one  side  of  which  was  cut  perpendicularly 
by  ('.  Appius  to  make  room  for  his  road.  About  two  miles 
farther  is  the  frontier  of  Rome  and  Naples,  where  a  mili- 
tary post  is  kept  by  each  respective  state.  (Toumon, 
Etudes  Statistiques  ttur  Rome ;  Val6ry,  Voyages  en  Italic; 
Calindri,  Saggio  Siatistico  dello  Stato  PontTpcio.) 

Anxur  was  a  thriving  town  of  the  Volsci  long  before  the 
Roman  conquest,  was  taken  hy  the  Romans  in  the  year 
403  B.C.,  was  retaken  by  surprise  in  399,  and  taken  again 
by  the  Romans  three  yean  after.  It  atterwards  became 
a  Roman  colony  by  the  name  of  Tarracina.  During  the 
second  Punic  war  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Tarracina  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  as  havinia:  been  struck  by  lightning. 
(Livy,  iv.  50;  v.  10-13;  xxviii.  11.) 
TERRANCyVA.  [Sicily.] 
TERRAPE'NE.     [Tortoises.] 

TERRASSON,  JEAN,  a  French  writer  of  the  last  cen- 
tuiy.  He  was  bom  at  Lyon,  a.d.  1G70 :  his  father  was 
Pierre  Terrasson,  one  of  a  family  of  considerable  eminence 
and  activity  in  that  citj-,  and  a  man  wliosc  devout  temper 
led  him  to  make  all  his  four  sons  (of  whom  Jean  was  the 
eldest)  members  of  the  (.Vngregation  of  the  Oratory. 
They  were  all  at  Paris  in  the  house  of  that  Society  when 
their  father  died :  the  three  younger  remained  members  of 


the  Congregation,  but  Jean  (now  a  sub-deacon)  whow 

position  disinclined  him  to  the  life  of  an  eccle»ia.<(tic.  iiuii 

the  Society,  not  however  without  having  ac<j*iir«fd  e 

siderable  acquaintance  with  tlieolo^'.     Tlie  iuopjiiitj  d 

character  which  ever  distinguished  fiim  rcnden-d  him  tin 

dupe  of  men,  by  whom  his  small   )>atrimony  naa  tcm 

wasted ;  but  he  found  a  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  fhc*( 

M.  RAmond,  to  whose  son  he  became  tutor.    Hr  iiifaw> 

quently  (a.d.  1714)  undertook  the  education  of  the  Mstf 

\m  cousin  Mathieu  Terraason,  a  celebrated  advocate  ia  t&i 

parliament  of  Paris.     He  had  become  an  associate  of  thi 

Academic  Roy  ale  des  Sciences,  a.d.  17U7.     In  17U  ki 

made  his  first  appearance  as  an  autlior  by  takinc  put  in  tfct 

dispute  then  raging  on  the  value  of  the  Homeric  Pota^ 

and  the  comparative  merits  of  the  antient^  and  iiiodHik 

His  work  was  entitled  *  Dissertation  Critiuue  sor  lUi 

d'Homdre,'  2  vols.  12mo.,  Paris :   it  met  witn  a  fkvonnlli 

reception  from  those  who  joined  in  or  approved  of  Ihi 

attacks  then  made  on  Homer,  who  was  severely  critkail 

Next  yearTerrasson  published  an  addition  to  lukdiMertaboi 

on  Homer,  in  12mo.,  in  reply  to  Andrf  Dacier,  by  whoa  hi 

had  been  attacked.  In  a.d.  17 19  the  financial  nystemofUt 

enabled  Ten  asson  to  obtain  a  large  fortune,  and  indoni 

him  to  form  an  establishment  and  set  up  his  carriase :  M 

wealth  was  to  him  rather  a  source  of  eml>unas(4n«".t  tha 

of  pleasure ;  and  when  he  lost  his  fortune  the  next  wL*a 

the   financial   change  which  took  place,  he  cuiite.'.Utfy 

observed  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  him  to  !:«r  .a 

a  little.     In  a.d.  1720  he  published  a  small  work  in  irft  \cf 

of  Law's  financial  schemes,  entitled '  Trois  Lettrp»  ^sat !-  Nfs- 

veau  Systdme  des  Finances/  56  pp..  4to..  Pari?',  and  i-.u!r  -r 

small  work  in  defence  of  the  French  India  (.*omt»3ny.    Hf 

saved  some  small   part  of  his  fortune    fiom  tfif  trrjr-x 

WTCck  ;  and  this,  with  the  income  of  a  profe*or»hij«,  whic6 

he  obtained  next  year  (a.d.  1721)  in  the  CoUrct:  R^ji!, 

and    a  pension    subsequently  conferred    by  the  tr^)^:\ 

rendered  his  circumstances  easy  for  the  rt^t  of  ta>  :i/f. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Academic  Franrsi»«  a  d. 

1732. 

In  1731  Terrasson  published  a  romance  in  inuTric: 
the  *Telemaque*  of  F^n61on.     It  was  entitled  *fvt:i> 
3  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  and  professed  to  be  a  tran»!t*i  >r.  ^i 
Greek  manuscript.     Tlie  scene  is  laid  chiefiy  ir;  KjVt 
This  work  obtained  sufficient  circulation  \o'\:o  t.-.t- 
scveral  editions,  of  which  the  last  was  in  IslU.  :n6«v« 
18mo.,  but  never  became  popular.    An  Endiah  trViia 
tion   was  published  in   lA)ndon  in   1732.    In  the  nt 
1737-44  he  published  the  seven  succesa»ive  volunri  i 
12mo.  of  a  translation  of  Diodorus  Sicuhis.    This  1' 
tion  has  been  reprinted  once  or  twice,  but  is  ^rryi^L^ 
rate.    This  was  nis  last  work  of  any  extent.    Hit  tnr: 
and  his  bodily  strength  gradually  failed,  and  he  dinl  x. 
1750,  aged  80. 

He  wrote  also  a  treatise  entitled  *  De  Tlnfini  t":^."  < 
which  he  allowed  one  or  two  transcripts  to  l)e  lakea  i^ 
his  life  ;   but  it  was  never  published,  nor  was  the 
manuscript  found  among  nis  papers  at  his  deceuc. 
let>  also  a  small  work,  published  after  his  decea«e, 
*  La  Philosophic  applicable  k  tons  les  Objets  de  I'l 
de  la  Raison'  (Pans,  8vo.,  1754). 

From  an  anonymous  letter  printed,  with  one  or 
other  pieces,  at  the  commencement  of  this  smaD  ^ 
and  containing  a  biographical  notice  of  TerrasMO,  «* 
derived  the  substance  of  this  article.    See  also  the 
Terrasson,  bv  DAlemhert ;  Qu6rard,  Z.a  France  Lu 
Biographie  I'nirrrsel/e. 
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TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM.    This  tenn  if        > 
denote  the  action  of  the  majy^etic  fluid  in  or       *  -> 
earth  ;  the  effects  of  that  action  bein|f  manifciUM 
phenomena  presented  by  magnetized  needles  or  4 

The  gencnd  polarity  of  a  magnetized  needle  vnm 
ported  or  suspended  in  a  l)a]anc^  state,  and      im 
to  the  horizon,  with  the  slow  variatiooa  to  ^       ■ 
elements,  as  well  as  the  intensity  of  the  magnetn.  • 
subject,  are  phenomena  which  are  conceived  to      • 
causes  existing  in  the  earth  and  pervading  ita.irliuM 
while  the  temporary  effects,  as  the  diunud  > 

the  needle,  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  elcvuKw  ^ 
rents  produced  by  variations  of  temperature  at 
in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  nin's  povuv* 
respect  to  the  horizon,  and  perhaps  from  other  cu 
stances:  finally,  great  temporary  discharges  of  rlc 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmusphen  mmj  be 


those  occaaioniil  ablations  in  the  needle,  to  which  the 
!  of  magnetic  stonns  hss  been  lately  applied,  and 
n  »re  now  known  to  extend  at  the  same  moment  over 
eat  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

declination  (variation)  of  the  needle  is  that  element 

ial  magnetism  nhieh  was  first  observed,  and  the 

X  of  its  amount  in  different  rei^ons,  aa  well  as  the 

«  (ihan^  at  the  same  station,  was  eai-ly  noticed.   Dr. 

r.  on  his  return  to  England  alter  his  second  voya^, 

nhich  he  had  made  many  observations  on  the  vana- 

different  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 

in  1701,  a  chart,  on  whith  were  traced  what  have 

i;e  tilled  inosonal   lines,  that  is,   lines   paaeing 

I  >he  points  on  the  earth's  surface  where  the  vaiiation 

le;  and  other  charts  o!' a  like  kind  have  since  at 

It  umes  been  constntcted.    The  expectation  at  fir«t 

aed,  that  such  a  chart  might  serve  aa  a  means  of 

ifiing  the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea  by  an  observed 

itm   of  the  needle  has  not  however  been  fnlUlled. 

^et  no  formula  has  been  discovered  by  which  the 

luu  at  any  given  time  and  place  may  with  sufficient 

be  found  :  but  though  the  thangfs  of  the  varia- 

e  hitherto  rendered  such  charts  oflittle  use  for  the 

:d  of  navigation,  yet  a  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the 
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linea  of  equal  variatjon  at  different  penods  may  be  of  mat 

importance  as  a  step  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  tooce 
changes.  The  latest  variation  chart  is  one  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Adolf  Erman,  after  his  journey,  in  company 
with  Hanateen  and  Due,  through  the  whole  lengln 
of  the  Russian  empire,  and  his  return  to  Kurope  by  sea. 
Erman  determined  the  positions  of  the  isogonal  lines 
ftom  his  own  observations,  and  from  the  most  authentic  of 
those  which  had  been  made  by  other  observers  between 
the  years  1827  and  1830;  and  subjoined  is  a  representation 
of  the  principal  lines  on  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  earth, 
projected  atereographically  on  the  plane  of  the  equator. 
The  lines  marked  o  o  pass  through  places  where  the  vaiis- 
tion  is  zero  ;  the  positive  sign  before  a  number  indicates 
that  the  variation  is  westward,  or  that  the  needle  deviates 
to  the  west  of  the  astronomical  meridian  ;  and  the  nega- 
tive ^tpi  indicates  that  the  variation  is  eastward.  On  an 
inspection  of  the  lines,  it  is  manifest  that  on  a  sphere  they 
must  be  curves  of  double  curvature  with  bends  m  opposite 
directions ;  that  most  of  them  converge  towards  two  points 
on  the  earth's  surface,  one  in  or  near  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the 
other  to  the  southward  of  New  Holland ;  and  that  be- 
tween the  inflexions  there  are  some  which  return  into 
themselves. 


The  dip,  or  inclination  of  the  needle  to  the  horij 
lich  is  another  element  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  was  1 
Kirded  by  Robert  Noinian  [Inclination],  and  n 

rations  have  been  made  to  ascertain  its  value  in  on- 

cui  parti  of  the  world,  together  with  the  variations  to 

lich  It  is  subject  in  process  of  time  ;  but  a  general  chart 

hibitlng  the  forms  of  the  isoclinal  lines,  as  those  of' 

t  dip  are  called,  is  still  wanting.     On  the  above  cut 

;  represented  by  dotted  curves  some  of  the  lines  which 

!  bttt  known ;  and  these  have  been  taken  chiefly  from 

e  partial  chart  given  by  Major  (now  Colonel)  Sabine,  in 

t '  Philosophiciu  Transactions '  for  1840.     The  data  are 

>ted  to  have  been  obtained  from  above  140  oltservations 

>de  on  land   between   1834  and   183'J,  and   irom  many 

]        nrere  made  at  sea  by  Mr.  Dunlop  in  1831,  and  by 

1..  3ulivan  in  1639.     Some  points  have  also  been  taken 

the  observations  made  by  Erman  in  the  Pacific 

-^*R,  of  which  last  observations  a  table  is  given  in  the 

venth  Report  of  the  British  Association'  (vol.  vi.). 

It.  a,  a,  represents  the  line  of  no  dip,  which  is  evidently 

■ve  of  double  curvature,  and  crosses  the  terrestrial 

lOr  in  two  points  at  least :  b,  b,  b,  is  the  known  portion 

uie  isoclinaJ   line  for  a  dip  of  3U  de^ees  below  the 

m  part  of  the  horizon  :  c,  c,  is  the  line  for  60° ;  and 

.^  .ne  lino  for  75°. 

Aa  inspection  of  the  cut  will  show  that  the  oval  lines  of 
dip  go  on  diminishing  in  magnitude  northwards,  and 
^le  ctf  the  dip,  or  place  vrhere  that  element  is  a  iwuu- 


mum,  may  be  fixed  at  a  point  <P  in  the  diagram)  in  long, 
283"  (117°  west),  and  in  lat.  70°  N. :  at  that  place,  by  the 
observations  of  Captain  James  Ross,  the  dip  in  1831  was 
found  to  be  89°  5^,  Professor  Hansteen.  of  Chrisliania, 
has  deduced,  from  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
in  the  polar  regions,  that  the  isogonal  lines  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  lend  to  two  points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pole  of 
the  dip ;  those  which  are  on  the  north  side  uniting  in  a 
point  a  little  way  to  the  north  of  the  latter  pole,  and  those 
an  the  south  side  a  little  way  to  the  south  of  the  nine 

'fill  within  the  last  fifty  yeare  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism  was  the  same  at 
all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and  to  the  Acadfmie  des 
Sciences,  in  FVance,  is  due  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
first  learned  body  which  proposed  that  observations  should 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  detennining  that  element.  In 
the  instructions  whicn  its  members  drew  up  for  the  use  of 
the  unfortunate  La  Perouse,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
intensity  should  be  observed  at  places  very  distant  from 
one  another,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any  dif- 
ferences existed  in  its  value.  The  accounts  of  any  ohwrva- 
tiona  which  may  have  been  made  during  the  vovage  pe- 
rished; but  betv^een  the  years  1791  and  1794,  M.  Rowel, 
who  sailed  from  Prance  with  the  expedition  in  search  of  La 
Perouse,  determined  with  a  dipping-needle  the  inclination 
to  the  horizon,  and  the  times  of  pert'orming  a  vibiatioD,  at 
diffei«iit  ^aoes ;  andliamthelatteithefiu:!  of  adifiwMM 
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of  inlenuty  nu  ettftblished.     ARer  that  time  extetuive 

■erica  or  u(»t:rvatiom  on  the  dip  and  inleniity  wure  mide 
by  HiimboWt  in  South  America,  and  ia  ftance,  Italy, 
and  Germany ;  by  Hanstcen,  Due.  and  Erman  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  in  Siberia,  and  by  the  lait-meu- 
tioned  Kent]eman  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Alio  by  Colonul 
Sabine  during  his  voyages  to  the  polar  teas  and  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  Afnca  and  America ;  by  the  Russian  ad- 
miml  Liitke,  in  a  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  ;  and  by 
captain*  King  and  t'itzroy  in  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of 
South  America ;  and  now,  no  observations  on  terrestrial 
magnetism  are  considered  complete  unless  all  the  three 
elements,  the  declination,  the  inclination,  and  the  inten- 
tity.are  determined  at  the  same  time  at  every  station. 

Previously  to  the  time  when  Humboldt  made  his 
magnelical  observations  in  South  America,  tlie  opinion 
that  the  intensity  was  a  minimum  at  places  where  the  dip 
of  the  needle  was  tero  prevailed  ;  snu  that  philosopher,  in 
consequence,  assumed  unity  as  the  measure  of  the  inlen- 
Hty  at  a  certain  station  in  Peru,  where  the  dipping-needle 
assumed  u  horizontal  position.  From  the  times  in  which 
a  certain  number  of  vibrations  were  made  by  such  needle 
at  that  station,  and  aubseauently  at  Pans,  Humboldt 
found  that  the  intensity  at  tlie  latter  place  waa  equal  to 
1'3842  (that  in  Peru  being  unity) ;  and  M.  Arago  and  Col. 
Sabine  afterwards,  by  a  comparison  of  experiments  made 
by  themselves,  ascertained  that  the  intensity  in  London 
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It  known  that  the  zero  of  dipdoesnot 
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con'espood  to  the  nunimum  of  intciuit^,  and  it  be 
iieceisaiy  to  employ  terms  less  than  uiutf  to  e       ■ 
intensity  at  many  places  witliin  and  even  bx 
tropics.    The  intensity  ia  subje<.-t  to  a  ie<.-ubi  i« 
but  of  the  amount  and  the  law  of  thftt ' 
certain  knowledge  tuu  been  obtained. 

In  the  subjoined  cut  (No.  2i,  which,  like  the  i 
a  tttreo graphical   projection  of  the  northern  i 
henuHplieres  of  the  earth,  are  represented  tm 
isodyiiamical  lines  ( lines  of  equal  intensity )  fi 
and  chart  given  by  Col.  Sabine  in  the  '  Seveiiui  ■ 
the  British  Association.'    That  chart  was  formed 
the  authenticated  experiments  on  the  intensity  i 
been  made  between  the  years  1798  and  liStj  I      i 
cut,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  there  are  fnt~ 
lines  corresponding  to  the  intensity  lepreaentcd 
1'4, 1*6, 1*7,  and  the  points  at  which  the  intemiti 
to  be  1*8,  which  is  tne  highest  as  yet  oba 
the  tiact  between  the  curve  lines  marked  1,  um 
intensity  is  less  than  unity :    the  breadth  at 
very  unequal ;  at  pointa  io  long.  110°  and         i 
the  lines  approach  within  3  or  4  de^^ea  «■ 
while  near  tlie  meridian  of  Greenwich  (h     ■•■ 
by  an  interval  of  about  50  degrees,     in  ths 
iMJid  of  low  intenuty  which  surrounds  the  '       ■■  ■ 
be  expected  that  the  intensity  should  be  the  ,•      ■ 
in  fact,  M.  Erman,  in  his  return  to  Europe, 
few  degrees  westward  of  St.  Helena,  that   1^ 
was  0*743,  which  ia  the  lowest  yet  obtained  fr 


Some  of  the  isodynamic  line*  in  both  hemispheres  are 
incomplete,  because  obKCTVationsareatill  wanting  at  places 
through  which  the  lines  are  supposed  to  pass,  but  no  doubt 
can  exist  that  all  of  them  are  curves  which  return  into 
themselves.  A  simple  inspection  will  show  that  in  each 
hemisphere  they  constitute  a  system  with  two  loops,  or 
with  two  polar  point* :  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  judg- 
ing only  by  the  forms,  it  may  be  perceived  that  the  western 
pole,  or  point  of  maximum  intensity,  must  be  at  a  spot 
whme  longitude  ia  about  270°  (ao"  W.),  and  latitude  about 
OO" ;  that  is,  near  Hudson's  Bay.  The  eaatem,  or  Siberian 
pole,  appears  to  be  in  longilude  120°:  its  latitude  is  un- 
certain, but  probably  about  70°.  The  eye  will  readily 
detect  also,  tlut  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  curves, 
ax  they  are  more  distant  from  the  equator,  assume  more 
perceptibly  the  form  of  loops  about  two  points  as  poles 
whose  positions  are,  by  estimation,  in  long.  140°,  lat.  40°, 
and  in  long.  2t0°  (-i  120^  W.),  lat.  G0° ;  the  former  being 
to  the  south  of  New  Holland,  and  the  latter  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  nearest  distance  in  longi- 
litde  between  the  intensity-poles  about  Hudson's  Bay  and 
(e  the  wMth  of  New  Holland  1*  about  130  dagiees ;    and 


the  nearest  diatance  in  longitude  between  the 
the  South  American  pole  is  about  120  degrees .  ■ 
distances  in  latitude  are  about  110°  and  about        • 
tively,  so  that  thoae  pole*  are  not  diametriuUjr  vy|t 

llie  intensity  of  magnetiKa  at  the  New  Hi 
appears  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  which  Hm  bi 
at  the  North  American  pole,  the  obacrved 


Van  Diemen's  Land  and  at  New  York  beit 

■ilyatt"     ~       ■  -    -  ■_     _ 

South  Pacific  pole,  the  'oltserved  intencity  at 


intensilvat  the  Siberian  pole  is  neariy 


equal  to 


Siberia  being  l7fl,  and  the  tnrt«it  at  prawnt: 
the  South  Pacific  being  1-7.    "nie  fket  that  the** 
tensities  are  leas  than  the  fumuer  i*  iodiestcd  Vj 
at>out  them  t>eing  smaller  than  thoea  about  the  n»  ' 
poles;  and  Erman  thinks  it  ]nobatde  thai 
of  magnetic  attraction,  where  the  li  ^ 

be  at  a  less  depth  below  the  curbc*  u<«j 

the  loops  contain  greater  area*. 

Since  there  exists  one  pole  of  stronger  and  ' 

intensity  in  each  of  the  hemiaphera*  on  im  • 
•outh  of  the  t«i»*thal  equator,  it  ma^  bt 
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ed  bjT  Col.  Sabine,  that  the  qiiantitieii  of  magniitidiii 
I  two  hemispheres  art  nearly  equal ;  but  as  all  the 
oles  lie  in  one  hemisphere  of  the  earth,  which  would 
Died  il  the  latter  were  cut  by  the  plane  of  a  meridian 
•  through  points  whose  longitudes  are  100®  and  280** 
).  it  must  follow  that  the  hemisphere  which  con- 
poles,  that  is,  the  hemisphere  which  contains 
«  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  must  have  a  greater  quan- 
the  other. 

ijnamic  lines  present  the  appearance  of  double 

like  those  of  equal  dip ;   and  in  both  systems  of 

•uere  is  a  like  tendency  to  form  two  foci,  or  centres 

attraction ;  and  the  bends  gradually  become 

jzjv  marked  as  the  lines  approach  the  equatorial 

f  the  earth,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  lines  in  the 

m  far  fh)m  being  parallel  to  one  another : 

B  ]        ;m  hemisphere  the  isodynamical  line  1  crosses 

V  DO  dip  in  two  places  at  least ;  and  each  of  the 

k  bb,  ccy  ddy  in  No.  1,  would  pass  through  several 

^-lines  in  No.  2.    Even  within  the  limits  of 

;s  the  deviations  of  the  two  systems  of  lines 

uBOi     usm  are  very  sensible  (*Memoir,*  by  Maj. 

he  Eighth  Report  of  the  British  Association) ; 

be  inferred  that,  at  least  in  the  northern  hemi- 

oole  of  maximum  intensity  is  quite  distinct  from 

n  the  dip,  the  distance  between  them  in  latitude 

probably  as  much  as  20  degrees.    Q  and  R  in  the 

0. 2  are  the  presumed  places  of  the  two  intensity- 

Ih  the  northern  hemisphere.      It  is  at  present  quite 

ain  whether  or  not  there  is  a  corresponding  difierence 

he  poles  of  maximum  intensity  and  of  maximum 

southern  hemisphere,  but  the  circumstance  is 

wc,  ih)m  the  fact  that  the  highest  observed  inten- 

n  both  are  equal  at  places  (New  York  and  Van  Die- 

r^     )  where  the  dips  are  also  equal,  and  where  they 

icfrees  of  being  the  greatest. 

Hansteen,  in  his  treatise  on  the  magnetism  of 

nil  ii<)19),  has  shown,  from  a  comparison  of  the  ob- 

nlaces  of  the  four  poles  of  the  dip  at  different  times, 

h  of  them  has  a  slow  movement  about  the  axis  of 

rih.    Not  much  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the 

periods  of  the  revolutions,  but  M.  Hansteen 

t  wt  that  of  the  North  American  pole  1890  years, 

'  that  of  the  Siberian  pole  860  years. 

existence  of  two  magnetic  poles  in  each  hemisphere 

t  evident,  and  Grauss  of  Gottingen  observes  that 

ilso  be  a  third  point  between  each  pair,  which 

lie  character  of  both,  and  therefore  is  a  true  pole. 

M  Theory  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  translated  in 

\  *  Scientific  Memoirs,*  pt.  vi.)    This  is  indeed  ob- 

for  if  a  dipping-needle  were  carried  from  one  pole 

;  the  other,  it  would  begin  to  deviate  from  the  ver- 

irection  towards  the  pole  it  had  quitted ;    and, 

near  the  other,  it  would  be  found  to  deviate  from 

tical  towards  the  pole  which  it  was  approaching ; 

these  deviations  are  in  opposite  directions,  there 

le  an  intermediate  point  at  which  the  needle  would 

a  vertical  position. 

36t  as  soon  as  a  few  observations  on  the  phenomena 

strial  magnetism  were  collected.  Dr.  Halley  (1701) 

nded  a  theory  in  order  to  account  for  them.    He 

red  that  the  earth  itself  might  be  a  shell,  containing 

it  a  globe  which  revolved  with  it  about  the  same 

of  gravity  and  the  same  axis ;  the  outer  globe,  or 

«ing  supposed  to  perform  its  rotation  in  twenty-four 

md  the  other  in  a  time  rather  greater  or  less.    Each 

fis  supposed  to  have  a  magnetic  axis  passing  through 

•«on  centre,  but  the  two  axes  were  supposed  to 

i  to  each  other  and  to  that  of  the  diurnal  rota- 

eonseouently  there  were  supposed  to  be,  in  all, 

etic  poles. 

ucviation  of  these  magnetic  axes  from  that  of  the 

nal  rotation  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 

variation  (declination)  of  the  compass-needle, 

Bjuw  deviation  of  the  magnetic  axes  from  each 

supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  that  continual  varia- 

uie  declination  which  is  observed  at  every  place  on 

i'«  surface.    The  theory  is  highly  ingenious,  and 

'lesthat  of  the  epicycles,  by  which,  in  the  inftmcy  of 

imy,  it  was  attempted  to  account  for  the  variations 

movements  of  the  planets :  but  when  observations 

iplied,  and  the  variations  of  the  needle  at  con- 

ntervala  of  time  were  compared  to((ether,  it  wM 


found  to  be  incapable  of  representing  the  phenomena^ 
and  Mayer,  of  GBttingen,  without  ^nmg  any  advantage, 
modified  the  hypothesis  by  assuming  that  the  centre  of 
the  small  magnet  was  placed  at  a  certain  distanoe  from  that 
of  the  earth. 

Subsequently  (1805)  M.  Biot,  assuming  that  there  were 
two  poinds  in  a  supposed  magnetic  axis  of  the  earth,  by 
one  of  which  the  magnetized  needle  was  attracted  and  by 
the  other  repelled,  investigated  a  formula  for  expressing 
the  dip  and  variation  in  terms  of  an  indeterminate  dis- 
tance between  those  points.    On  comparing  the  result 
obtained  by  computation  from  the  formula  with  the  ob- 
served phenomena,  he  found  that  the  latter  were  repre- 
sented with  tolerable  accuracy  when  the  points  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion  were  infinitely  near  to  each  other 
and  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.    From  the  result  of  the 
investigation  it  foUows  that  if  a  plane,  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  perpendicularly  to  the 
magnetic  axis,  were  considered  as  a  magnetic  eauator,  the 
tangent  of  the  dip  of  the  needle  would  be  equal  to  twice 
the  tangent  of  the  ma^etic  latitude  of  the  place  on  the 
earth's  surface ;  and  a  like  conclusion  had  been  previously 
arrived  at  by  Professor  Kraft  at  St.  Petersburgh,  from  such 
observations  as  then  existed.    It  is  here  supposed  that  the 
curve  of  no  dip  is  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  or 
the  sphere,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  is  far  from  beinz 
conformable  to  observation,  yet  the  rule  just  mentioned 
may  be  advantageously  employed  when  it  is  required, 
from  any  observed  dips  of  small  magnitude,  to  determine 
the  situation  of  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface  where  the 
dip  is  zero.    The  last  attempt  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  terrestrial  magnetism  in  this  manner  was  made  by 
M.  Hansteen  (1811),  who  assumed  the  existence  of  two 
small  magnets  of  unequal  strength  at  certain  distances 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth.    He  compared  the  results, 
with  respect  to  variation,  dip,  and  intensity,  which  he  ob- 
tained by  computation  from  that  assumption,  with  the 
values  of  those  elements  ol>served  at  different  places ;  and 
though,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  agreement  was  satisfactory, 
yet  in  several  instances  the  differences  were  such  as  to 
show  that  the  hypothesis  was  erroneous  or  incomplete. 
Professor  Gkiuss  of  GKSttingen,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Ge- 
neral Theory  of  Terrestriu  Magnetism  above  quoted,  has 
investigated  the  elements  independently  of  all  hypotheses 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  magnetic  fluids  in  ^e 
earth,  and  assuming  only  that  the  terrestrial  force  is  the 
collective  action  of  all  the  magnetized  particles  in  the 
earth  8  mass,  he  has  exhibited  the  resulting  formulae  in 
converging  series ;  and  has  given,  for  ninety-one  places  on 
the  globe,  a  table  of  the  values  of  the  declination  and  in- 
clination of  the  needle,  and  of  the  intensity  of  magnetism, 
computed  from   his  expressions  for  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  components  of  the  force,  together  with  the  ob- 
served elements  at  the  same  places ;  and  the  smallness  of 
the  differences  between  these  last  and  the  computed  ele 
ments  are  satisfactory  proofs  of  the   correctness  of  Uie 
theory.    For  a  supposed  connection  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth's  surface  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  see 
Isothermal  Lines. 

The  want  of  complete  success  which  has  hitnerto  at- 
tended the  different  attempts  to  exhibit  the  laws  of  mag- 
netical  phenomena  make  it  evident  that  the  time  has  not 
arrived  m  which  that  can  be  done  with  respect  to  mag- 
netism which  Newton  accomplished  with  respect  to  gravi 
tation.  But  though  the  hypotheses  formed,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  hava 
not  brought  out  formulae  which  will  entirely  satisfy  the 
observed  elements,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  thejr 
are  therefore  without  utility;  since  the  approximative 
rules  which  have  been  obtained  from  them  afford  the 
means  of  computing  small  differences  in  the  elements  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  allow  observations  made  at  times  or 
in  places  not  very  distant  from  one  another  to  be  reduced 
to  what  they  would  have  been  had  they  been  made  at  one 
time  or  station ;  and  thus  several  observations  may  be 
made  to  concur  in  the  determination  of  a  correct  mean 
value  of  the  element.  This  remark  may  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  most  of  the  hypotheses  which,  in  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting the  laws  of  the  phenomena ;  and  it  may  be  fur- 
ther remarked,  that  the  assumption  of  an  hypothesis,  by 
indicating  the  fittest  place  for  observing,  or  the  nature  ox 
the  obsetYitions  which  are  requisite  for  verifykg  it,  it 
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advantageous  in  leading*  the  observer  to  select  his  stations 
or  to  vary  the  construction  of  his  instruments,  so  as  to  put 
himself  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  deter- 
mininij^  the  laws  from  observation. 

In  the  year  1818  M.  Arago,  at  the  Observatory  of  Paris, 
made  a  series  of  observations  on  the  irregular  changes  to 
which  the  declination  of  the  needle  is  subject ;  and  M. 
Kupifer  bavins  about  the  same  time  made  similar  ob- 
servations at  Kasan,  a  comparison  of  the  results  led  to  the 
discovery  that  the  perturbations  were  simultaneous  at 
those  places,  though  they  differed  in  longitude  above  47  de- 
grees. This  remarkable  circumstance  immediately  attract- 
ed Uie  notice  of  philosophers,  and  a  plan  for  making 
simultaneous  observations  in  many  different  places  was 
organized  by  M.  de  Humboldt  in  1827.  For  this  purpose 
magnetic  stations  were  established  at  Berlin  and  Prey- 
berg  ;  and  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Russia,  entering  with 
zeal  into  the  project,  caused  a  chain  of  stations  to  be  ex- 
tended from  St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin,  at  all  which  places 
simultaneous  observations  were  appointed  to  be  made 
seven  times  in  the  year,  at  intervals  of  one  hour,  during 
twenty-four  hours. 

In  1834  Professor  Gauss  discovered  the  fact  that  the 
synchronism  of  the  perturbations  was  not  confined  to  the 
declination  of  the  needle,  but  that  every  deviation  at  one 
place  of  observation  had  its  counterpart  at  another  ;  and 
he  was  therefore  induced  to  recommend  a  plan  of  simul- 
taneous observations  at  inter\'als  of  five  minutes  during 
twenty-four  hours,  four  times  in  the  year.  This  sug- 
gestion was  immediately  adopted,  and  on  the  Continent 
magnetic  stations  were  formed  at  more  than  twenty  cities 
of  Europe,  from  Dublin  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  British 
Government  and  the  East  India  Company  also,  besides  the 
principal  observatories  of  the  former  at  Greenwich  and 
Dublin,  immediately  sanctioned  the  formation  of  magnetic 
stations,  under  the  direction  of  scientific  officers,  at  St. 
Helena  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Canada,  the  East 
Indies,  and  New  South  Wales ;  and  in  the  present  expe- 
dition to  the  antarctic  regions  under  Captain  J.  C.  Ross,  one 
of  the  leading  objects  is  the  determination  of  the  magnetic 
elements  in  that  remote  part  of  the  world.  The  system  of 
simultaneous  observations  at  numerous  and  stated  times  of 
the  year,  which  has  been  or^nized  in  Eiu^pe,  is  to  be  con- 
formed tp  by  all  the  British  observers;  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  has  caused  an  able  Report  of  the  ob- 
jects of  scientific  inquiry  in  physics  to  be  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  travellers  in  general,  and  particularly  for  the 
persons  who  have  been  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  ob- 
servations respecting  magnetism  and  meteorology. 

The  instruments  employed  for  determining  the  elements 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  the  variations  to  which  they 
are  subject,  are  of  three  kinds :  the  declination  magneto- 
meter ;  and  the  horizontal  and  vertical  force  magneto- 
meters. The  first  is  a  needle  or  bar,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  nearly  one  inch  broad,  and  a 
cjuarter  of  an  inch  thick,  suspended  in  a  horizontal  position 
in  a  stirrup  by  untwisted  silk  fibres  about  two  feet  long. 
The  apparatus  is  contained  in  a  box,  to  protect  it  from  the 
a^tation  of  the  air,  with  two  apertures  in  opposite  posi- 
tions ;  one  of  these  is  for  illuminating  the  scale,  and  the 
other  is  used  for  the  readings,  which  ai*e  taken  by  means  of 
a  telescope  at  a  distance.  For  a  description  of  such  an 
instrument  and  its  adjustments,  see  Taylor's  *  Scientific 
Memoirs,'  part  v.  By  this  instrument  may  be  obser>'ed 
the  absolute  declination,  or  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the 
needle  makes  with  the  astronomical  meridian  of  the  place, 
the  variations  of  the  declination,  and  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  the  earth  s  magnetic  force.  The  latter  is  found 
by  experiments  of  defiection  and  experiments  of  vibration ; 
and  the  formulae  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  are  given 
in  the  work  of  Gauss,  entitled  *  Intensitas  vis  Magne- 
ticie  Terrestris*  (1833).  See  also  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Society,  1840.  But  Gkiuss  con- 
aiders  that  determinations  of  intensity  by  the  vibrations  of 
a  needle  are  inaccurate  on  account  of  the  changes  which 
may  take  place  in  the  intensity  during  the  time  in  which 
the  vibrations  continue;  and  in  1837  ne  invented  anew 
instrument,  which  is  called  a  Bifilar  ma^etometer,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  horizontal  intensity  alone. 
This  consists  of  a  magnetized  needle  or  bar  resting  hori- 
zontally in  a  stimip  placed  under  a  circular  graduated 
plate,  to  the  u])per  part  of  which  are  attached  the  two 
extremities  of  a  hne  steel  thread  or  wire.    The  middle,  or 


the  bend,  of  the  thread  panes  over  two  pulleri  i 
fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  buildinc ;  and  the 
of  the  thread  hang  in  vertical  positions,  or  parail 
another,  when  the  needle  rests  in  the  matoietic  i 
Then,  on  turning  the  whole  apparatus  hohzonti 
to  make  the  needle  deviate  from  the  magnetic 
the  tendency  of  the  needle  to  return  to  it»  forme 
causes  the  threads  to  assume  directions  obliqiM 
other ;  and  there  is  some  position  of  the  needle 
its  directive  force  is  equal  to  the  force  by  which 
resist  beine  made  to  cross  each  others  direck* 
easy  to  adjust  the  instmment  so  that,  when 
librium  takes  place,  the  needle  shall  lie  in  a  <iu 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  magnetic       zii 
torsion  of  the  threads  by  which  the  needle  u 
sume  that  position  indicates  the  horizontal  c 
the  magnetic  force,  and  every  change  in  the 
the  latter  affects  in  a  direct  manner  tlie  p 
needle.    The  magnetized  bar  in  use  at  the  Gwi 
servatory  wcighsi  ^llbs.,  and  the  length  of  tl 
suspendmg  threads  is  17  feet.  (Taylor's  Scienit^ 
parts  vi.,  vii.)     Instruments  on  the  same  priiK3| 
smaller  dimensions,  are  made  for  ordinary  occas 
the  Royal  Society's  Report. 

The  vertical  force  macrnetometer  consists  of  a 
needle  resting  on  agate  planes  by  what  are  cal 
edges,  and  it  is  made  to  assume  a  horizoDtal  p 
means  of  weights :  the  deviations  of  the  needle 
position,  when  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meiit 
a  vertical  plane  making  any  ani^le  with  that 
serve  to  determine  the  variations  in  the  verticml  c 
of  the  magnetic  intensity. 

Gauss  observes  that,   on  account  of  the  tia 
tion  that  the  horizontal  and  vertical  componen 
one  another,  these  are  more  proper  to  serve  ai 
dation  of  a  theory,  than  the  usual  expreasioa  of 
netic  force  by  the  total  intensity,  the  inclii 
declination  ;  and  he  recommends  that,  in  an  a 
the  intensity  in  the  horizontal  direction  afa 
distinct  from  the  other  elements. 

TERRIER  (Canii/  /amiliahs  Terriirius\  a 
the  dog  remarkable  for  the  cageme>s  and  con 
which  it  goes  to  earth,  and  attacks  all  those 
which   come   under   the   gamekeeper's   dei 
Vermin y  from  the  Fox  to  the  Rat. 

In  the  genealogical  table  of  the  different  nr 
we  find  the  Hound  immediately  next  in  descent 
Shepherd  dog,  which  is  placed  as  the  immediali 
ant  of  the  Lapland  dog,  the  hicrhest  in  the  tabic 
lateral  to  the  Hound ^  the  Terrier ^  and  Harner, 

Lieut.-Col.  Hamilton  Smith  {NaturalinC*  Libn 
treating  on  the  Cur  Dogtty  after  statint?  thai  in 
Africa  we  have  a  race  of  small  Sacalian  dogs;  i 
one  of  Thoan  form ;  in  India,  the  parent  Pahal 

garently  captured   in   the  woods  of  the  cc 
outhem  Cnina,  all  Persia,  Natolia,  and  Rum* 
similar  predominant  race  of  curs ;    and  t 
there  is  ever\'where  evidence  of  an  orisrimmj  » 
species  of  small  dimensions,  or  at  lea>t  of  one.  b 
by  the  earliest  colonists  of  the  west,  extendioe  i 
land  to  Spain, — goes  on  to  obNer>  e,  that  if  we  i 
that  kind  which  now  seems  to  be  the  most  tfp 
possessing  innate  courage,  sagacity,  and  proftn 
without  training  or  care  in  breeding. — these  < 
foimd  most  unquestionably  united  in  the  Xtum 
where  so  fully  marked,  with  all  the  tokens  of  i 
(rinaJity,  as  in  the  rough-haired  or  Scottish  bi< 
the  terrier,'  says  Col.  Smith  in  continuation.  *»« 
all  the  alaciity  of  innate  confidence,  all  rvsourcct 
all  the  willingness  to  remain  familiar  with  suMf 
habitations,  and  all  the  daring  and  combinatio 
makes  him  fearless  in  the  presence  of  the  vooA  fo 
animals ;  for  it  is  often  noticed  in  India,  that « 
bull-dog  pauses,  British  terriers  never  hesitate  toi 
and  grapple  with  the  hyeena,  the  wolf,  or  even 
ther.  ...  If  there  be  an  original  and  in      i 
Britain,  it  is  surely  the  species  we  have  now  uu 
for  if  the  Irish  wolf-dog,  or  a  Questionable  iev< 
were  derived  from  the  British  wolf,  such  a  conqu« 
powerful  and  ferocious  animal  could  scarcely  hs^ 
achieved  without  the  aid  and  intelliirenceofaprt 
domesticated  and  smaller  species.    But  it  ii  nor 
the  terrier  of  antiquity  vras  of  the  mmt  lace  « 
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l-footed  dogs  of  the  Cymbers,  and  that  the  first  were 
ight  over  from  the  north-west  of  Europe  with  the  pri- 
ve  inhabitants.  Certain  it  is  that  the  intermixture  of 
ier  blood  with  other  and  later  races  has  in  no  instance 
led  to  diminish  their  courage,  hardihood,  and  fidelity : 
in  no  part  of  Europe  has  tne  rouffh-haired  breed  re- 
ed so  completely  as  in  Britain  all  the  traits  which  con- 
ite  a  typical  species.' 

erriers  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  one  rough 

wire-haired,  the  other  smooth-haired  and  generally 

e  delicate  in  appearance.     In  courage  and  sagacity 

e  is  little  difi*erence  if  the  dogs  be  well  bred,  but  the 

and  wiry  coat  of  the  former  is  a  greater  protection 

:he  attack  of  its  adversary,  and  it  is,  if  anything,  the 

biter  of  the  two.    They  are  of  all  colours,  red, 

iTitii  tanned  faces,  fianks,  legs,  and  feet,  brindled, 

ly,        »wn  pied,  white,  and  white  pied.    The  Pepper 

Musiurd  breeds,  rendered  famous  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

highly  valued. 

very  pack  of  fox-hounds,  to  be  complete,  should  be 
>inpanied  by  a  brace  of  terriers,  and  one  should  be 
ller  than  the  other,  so  that  if  one  should  be  stopped 
I  small  earth,  the  other  may  enter.  For  terriers  gomg 
I  hounds,  any  colour  is  better  than  all  red,  for  a  red 
netimes  mistaken  for  a  fox,  and  hallooed  off  as 
uy  lucjwperienced  sportsmen. 

[r.  Daniel,  in  his  *  Rural  Sports,*  gives  the  following 
jant  of  the  ferocity  and  affection  of  a  terrier  bitch : — 
a  very  severe  burst  of  more  than  an  hour,  a  fox  was 
.  Daniel's  hounds  run  to  earth  at  Heney  Dovehouse, 
r  oudbury,  in  Suffolk ;  the  terriers  were  lost,  but  as  the 
want  to  ground  in  view  of  the  headmost  hounds,  and 
fas  tiie  concluding  day  of  the  season,  it  was  resolved  to 
Wm.  Two  men  from  Sudbury  brought  two  terriers 
that  purpose,  and,  after  considerable  labour,  the  hunted 
was  got  and  given  to  the  hounds.  While  they  were 
Bking  the  fox,  one  of  the  terriers  slipt  back  into  the 
th  and  again  laid ;  after  more  digging  a  bitch-fox  was 
en  out.  Tlie  terrier  had  killed  two  cubs  in  the  earth, 
:  three  others  were  saved  from  her  fury.  These  the 
ner  of  the  bitch  begged  to  have,  saying  he  should  make 
•  suckle  them.  This  was  laughed  at  as  impossible ;  the 
n  however  was  positive,  and  had  the  cubs :  the  bitch 
:  was  carried  away  and  turned  into  an  earth  in  another 
mtry. 

.  Daniel  then  relates  that,  as  the  tenier  had  behaved 

11  at  earth,  he  some  days  afterwards  bought  her,  with 

fubs  which  she  had  fostered.    The  bitch  continued  to 

them  regularly,  and  reared  them  until  they  were 

•-»  shift  for  themselves :  what  adds  to  the  singularity, 

iel  observes,  is  that  the  terrier's  whelp  was  nearly 

ks  old,  and  the  cubs  could  just  see,  when  this  ex- 

B^e  of  progeny  was  made.    He  also  states  that  a  cir- 

ance  partly  similar  to  the  foregoing  occurred  in  1797, 

duke  of  Richmond's,  at  Goodwood,  where  five  foxes 

1     tured  and  suckled  by  two  foxhound  bitches. 

«ifc  aome  author  states,  that  in  April,  1784,  his  hounds 

at  Bromfield-Hall  wood.     By  some  accident  the 

jer-in  was  thrown  out,  and  after  following  the  track 

hree  miles,  gave  up  the  pursuit.    As  he  returned 

c  lie  came  through  the  fields  near  the  cover  where 

ox  was  found.     A  terrier  that  was  with  him  whined 

very  busy  at  the  foot  of  a  pollard  oak,  and  he 

anted,  supposing  that  there  might  be  a  hole  at  the 

harbouring  a  polecat  or  some  small  vermin.    No 

w      I  he  discern.    The  dog  was  eager  to  get  up  the 

B.  W.MV.A  was  covered  with  twigs  from  the  stem  to  the 

and  upon  which  was  visible  the  dirt  left  by  some- 

that  had  gone  up  and  down  the  boughs.     The 

n  lifted  the  dog  as  high  as  he  could,  and  the 

t     em^ss  increased.    He  then  climbed  the  tree, 

Ui/  the  dog  before  him.    The  instant  the  terrier 

X  the  top  the  man  heard  him  seize  something,  and, 

"«  surprise,  found  him  fast  chapped  with  a  bitch-fox, 

he  secured,  as  well  as  four  cuds.  The  height  of  the 

was  twenty-three  feet ;  nor  was  there  any  mode  for 

:  to  go  to  or  from  her  young,  except  the  outside 

:  the  tree  had  no  bend  to  render  the  path  easy. 

of  the  cubs  were  bagged,  and  bred  up  tame  to  com- 

orate  this  extraordinary  case  :  one  of  them  belonged 

^r.  Leigh,  and  used  to  run  tame  about  the  coffee- 

5^  at  Wood's  hotel,  Covent  Garden. 

-He  breed  of  teniers  recommended  in  the  old  times 
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when  the  huntsman  went  on  foot,  was  from  a  Beagle  and 
Mongrel  Mastiff,  or  from  any  small  thick-skinned  dcg  that 
had  courage.  Thus  the  coat  and  courage  were  supposed 
to  come  from  the  Cur,  and  the  giving  tongue  from  the 
Beagle.  The  time  for  entering  the  young  terriers  at  a  fox 
or  badger  was  when  their  age  was  ten  or  twelve  months, 
with  an  old  terrier  to  lead  ttiem  on.  When  entered  at  a 
fox,  and  the  old  one  was  taken,  the  young  terriers  were 
set  to  attack  the  cubs  unassisted,  and  when  they  killed 
them,  both  young  and  old  terriers  were  rewarded  with  the 
blood  and  livers  fi-yed  with  cheese,  with  fox's  or  badger's 
grease  :  at  the  same  time  the  dogs  were  shown  the  heada 
and  skins  to  encourage  them.  TTiere  were  other  cere- 
monies recommended,  too  cruel  to  be  repeated,  and  which 
could  have  been  of  little  or  no  service.  Honest  Dandie 
Dinmont's  mode  of  entering  his  Pepper  and  Mustard  gene- 
rations is  as  good  as  can  be  practised. 

A  cross  of  the  terrier  with  the  bull-dog  for  the  purposes 
of  badger-baiting,  &c.,  was  at  one  time  much  in  vogue. 
Of  this  breed  was  the  celebrated  dog  Billy,  famous  for  his 
destruction  of  rats.  He  was  often  turned  into  a  room 
with  a  hundred  of  those  animals,  and  he  frequently  killed 
every  one  of  them  in  less  than  seven  minutes. 

Of  those  inhuman  practices — it  is  degrading  the  term  to- 
call  them  sports — badger-baiting,  cat-kflling,  dog-fighting, 
and  the  lite,  we  purposely  sav  nothing  here,  except  that 
they  have  been,  most  properly,  put  down  by  law  in  th^ 
metropolis  and  its  vicimty. 

TERRIER,  from  the  ftench  word  terrier^  a  land-book,, 
a  register  or  survey  of  lands.  Those  best  known  in  this- 
country  are  the  ecclesiastical  terriers  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  87th  canon.  They  consist  of  a  detail  of  the 
temporal  possessions  of  the  church  in  the  parish.  They 
ought  to  be  signed  by  the  parson,  and  are  sometimes  alsok 
signed  by  the  churchwardens  and  some  of  the  substantial 
inhabitants  of  the  parish.  Their  proper  place  of  custody 
is  the  bishop's  or  archdeacon's  registry:  a  copy  also  i& 
frequently  placed  in  the  parish  chest.  If  a  terrier  is  proved 
to  be  produced  from  the  proper  custody,  and  therefore 
may  be  presumed  to  be  genuine,  it  is  in  all  instancea  evi- 
dence as  ag^nst  the  parson.  And  in  those  instancea  where? 
it  has  been  signed  by  churchwardens  elected  by  the  parisli 
or  by  the  inhabitants,  it  is  also  evidence  as  against  the  inha- 
bitants generally;  even  against  those  occupying  landa 
other  than  the  lands  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  wha 
signed  it.  The  questions  in  respect  of  which  a  terrier  ia 
generally  employed  as  evidence  are  those  relating  to>tfle 
glebe,  tithes,  a  modus,  &c. 

(Starkie,  On  Evidence.) 

TERTIARY  STRATA,  the  title  given  by  almost 
universal  consent  of  geologists  to  the  uppermost  ereat: 
group  of  strata.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  *  Essay 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Basin  of  Paris,'  by  MM.  Cuvier 
and  Brongniart,  in  1810,  but  little  attention  had  been 
awakened  to  this  great  mass  of  deposits,  though  the  fami- 
liar use  of  the  terms  primary  and  secondaiy,  and  the 
acknowledged  dissimilitude  between  the  latest  of  these, 
strata  and  modem  accumulations  from  water,  in  respect  of 
mineral  aggregation  and  organic  exuviae,  seemed  to  bch 
prophetic  of  the  discovery  of  a  newer  type  more  in  har^ 
mony  with  existing  nature. 

The  extent  to  which,  over  great  tracts  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  this  type  has  been  found  to  prevail,  is  exceed-^ 
ingly  great :  most  of  the  capital  cities  oi  Europe  are  built 
upon  tertiary  strata;  many  of  the  broadest  plains  and 
widest  valleys  in  the  New  and  the  Old  World  are  notliing. 
but  the  dried  beds  of  seas  and  lakes  of  the  tertiary  period  7. 
and  some  considerable  mountain  ranges  bear  on  their 
high  summits,  and  still  more  abundantly  on  their  flaxilos. 
portions  of  the  shelly  tertiary  strata  which  were  uplifted 
from  their  original  horizontality  and  subjected  to  the  con- 
vulsive movements  of  which  the  mountain  ranges  ai'e  the 
result.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  strata  of  tihis 
tertiary  series  prevail,  and  yield  astonishing  numbers  of 
shells,  corals,  Crustacea,  and  other  remains  of  marine,  firesh- 
water,  and  terrestrial  invertebrata,  and  more  locally  abun-- 
dant  layers  of  fishes,  and  rich  deposits  of  bones  of  mam- 
malia, «c.  Possessing  so  many  attractions,  and  affording: 
such  unusual  facilities  for  study,  the  tertiary  strata  of  Italy 
France,  England,  Northern  Europe,  the  eastern  states  of 
North  America,  the  great  tracts  of  Braril,  Patagonia,  &c.» 
have  been  the  theatre  of  great  and  laborious  investigations, 
which  have  brought  forward  our  knowledge  of  these  de-^ 
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posita  to  at  least  an  equal  advance  with  that  of  the  older 
tttrata. 

More  than  tliis  can  hanlly  be  said  with  juhtice ;  for 
tliouijh,  in  consetjuence  of  the  c:re:it  similitude  between  the 
airenries*  conecrned  in  producing:  modem  aceimiulations  of 
Hediments  and  organic  exuviio,  and  those  which  pnxlufed 
the  tertiary  btratu,  the  ;«//////<?  hist  or}'  of  padicular  portions 
of  these  is  ahno^t  completely  known,  their  fienn-al  hihtor}' 
is  imperfectly  comprehended,  because  the  original  fornia- 
tion  of  those  htmta  was  peiformed  under  as  great  a  variety 
oi'  /ftcul  conditions  as  the  accumulations  of  sands  and 
shells  on  the  actual  sea-bed,  and  because,  since  their  pro- 
duction and  elevation  from  seas  or  lakes  to  form  dry  land, 
they  have,  from  their  surface  position  and  inferior  indura- 
tion, been  more  subject  to  superficial  waste  and  destniction 
than  the  older,  more  sheltered,  and  more  consolidated 
strata.  Tlie  incompleteness  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
fft'fieral  history  of  the  tertiary  strata  is  evident  by  the  in- 
completeness of  the  clast^iiication  which  represents  that 
hist  or}',  and  on  this  point,  the  only  one  which  it  appears 
necessary  here  to  dibcuss,  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks. 
Among  the  primary  and  secondary  strata  [Gkolooy]  sub- 
divisions ct)rresponding  to  successive  times  of  production 
have  been  founu  practicable  and  detinable,  and  traceable 
over  immense  areas  by  means  of  a  combination  of  mineral, 
slmctur.ll,  and  organic  characters.  limestones  of  certain 
liinds,  as  chalk,  oolite,  magnesian-limestone,  accompa- 
nied with  green,  brown,  or  red  arenaceous  and  argilla- 
ceouH  beds,  and  holding  spatangi,  apiocrinites,  or  pa- 
leeonisci,  mark  and  distinguish  cretaceous,  oolitic,  and 
maguesian  fonnations  and  systems  of  secondary  strata 
corresi)ondine:  to  the  carboniferous  and  other  older  systems 
of  rocks.  This  has  not  been  found  so  practicable  in  regard 
to  the  tertiary  stnita,  which,  though  presenting  many  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  strata,  offer  in  the  marnwr  of  combination 
amongst  these  too  many  general  analogies,  and  too  much 
of  local  difference,  to  be  conveniently  ranged  into  forma- 
tions or  systems  having  more  than  a  local  value,  by  means 
of  mineral  and  structural  characters. 

Some  assistance  towards  the  desired  clasgifi cation  ap- 
peared to  be  furnished  by  the  alternation  of  marine  and 
fresh-water  sediments,  as  in  the  Isle  of  AVight,  and  in  the 
ba.sin  of  Paris,  and  hence  the  titles  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Marine,  Upner  and  Lower  Freshwater  deposits  acquired 
a  considerable  application.  But  the  most  successful  and 
probably  best-founded  classification  of  tertiary  strata  rests 
upon  a  study  of  their  organic  contents. 

It  has  been  long  remarked  that  in  those  strata,  wherever 
(hey  occur,  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  make  a 
neai-  approach,  even  specifically,  to  living  types.  By 
careful  examination,  a  certain  number  of  species  have 
been  found  in  tertiary  strata  actually  identical  with  or  un- 
distinguishable  from  living  objects.  Tlie  proportion  in 
which  these  still  living  species  are  mixed  with  now  extinct 
(or  believed  to  be  extinct)  forms  varies,  so  that  in  Sicily 
tertiary  beds  occur  with  above  90  per  cent,  of  still  living 
i}])ecies  of  shells,  but  in  the  basins  of  London  and  Paris 
others  are  found  containing  only  about  5  per  cent. 

There  are  n*asons  independent  of  these  proportions 
1%'hich  leave  no  doubt  that  the  strata  near  Loncion  and 
Paris,  which  contain  only  5  per  cent,  of  living  forms,  are 
among  the  oldest  of  tertiary  beds  ;  while  the  Sicilian  beds, 
which  contain  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  extinct  species, 
ajc  amongst  the  most  recent. 

Views  of  this  kind  generalized  lead  to  a  speculation 
which  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  geneiul  current  of 
geological  discover)',  that  the  relative  antiquity  of  ter- 
tiary strata  may  be  judged  of  by  the  relative  proportion 
of  extinct  species  of  shells  wliich  are  found  in  them.  On 
this  postulate  M.  Deshayes  and  Mr.  Lyell  have  founded 
the  most  prevalent  modern  classification  of  tertiary  strata, 
ivhich  may  be  thus  briefly  sketched  : — 

Recnnt  Period, 

Newer  Pleioccne  Period,  the  strata  containing  not 
above  10  extinct  species  in  a  hundred. 

Older  Pleioccne  Period,  the  strata  containing  about  50 
or  W)  extinct  sj>ecies  in  a  hundred. 

Meiocene  Period,  the  strata  containing  about  80  extinct 
hpeeies  in  a  hundred. 

Koceiie  Peritnl.  the  strata  containing  about  95  extinct 
species  in  a  hundred. 

Sfcomhiry  Perioii, 
^    ''These  terms  arc  taken  Ixom  the  Greek  caipui.*,  recent  | 


combined  with  vXtUiv,  more,  /in'wv,  less  and  9«c*  ti:« 
dawn.") 

The  principle  of  per  ceniagr  employed  by  Mr.  Lyr!!  in 
this  classification  siiould  not  be  strongly  objectcJ  to  uq 
accoinit  of  its  rigorous  numerical  results  bcini;  aomctiinn 
found  locally   inapplicable.     It   is   impoMble   tha!  t::a 
should  be  otherwise,  for  the  numerical  proportiun*  of  cr* 
ganic  life  must  always  vary  in  proportion  to  local  etc- 
ditions  as  well  as  to  the  general  succeaMon  of  ph)»iix 
influences ;  but  that  the  great  cause  of  the  systematic  ivu- 
tions  of  the  forms  of  plants  and  animals  in  succeMaTe  rnr 
logical  periods,  whetner  primar}',  secondaxy,  or  tertian,  ii 
the  successive  and  systematic  change  of  pnyacal  circi:B> 
stances  influential  on  organic  life,  appears  amply  peorcU. 
There  appears  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  vanatwu 
of  indiviQual  organizations,  and  the  numerical  proport^c* 
of  their  combinations,  are  in  harmony  with  and  indicatiTi 
of  the  successive  physical  conditions  when  they  bred,  ark! 
consequently  of  the  successive   periods  to  which  tLof 
physical  conditions  belonged.    The  comparison  of  iadiii- 
dual  fossil  and  living  fomis  is  merely  one,  and  that  not  the 
most  general  or  important,  mode  of  manifesting  the  ffiwv- 
rical  constant  of  organic  life  of  the  severaJ  ireolofifa! 
periods.    By  some  other  less  obvious  arithmetical  |nh 
cesses,  the  relative  analogies  of  antient  and  modern  natcrc 
may  be  made  to  appear  numerically,  independent  d  arr 
sucli  specific  comparisons,  and  without  limitation  of  tti- 
logical  af^e  or  geographical  region.    Tliis  ha»  been  i:- 
temptcd  m  regard  to  tne  Palaeozoic  fossils  generally.  kA 
to  the  fossils  of  Devonshire  specially,  and  Uie  result  afodi 
remarkable  encouragement  to  the  application  of  rigoniui 
calculations  based  on  exact  data  representing  the  nrnmbert 
of  distinctly  recognisHble  forma  of  different   group  « 
organic  remains,  whether  these  be  of  living  or  eitxoit 
tribes. 

We  have  only  further  to  remark,  that  the  teitiaiy  drata 
are  far  more  distinctly  defined  and  separated  fraa  the 
uppermost  secondary  strata  than  from  the  recent  depoattcf 
water.     In  fact  the  most  natural  cla&ufication  o(  ternary 
volcanic  proclucts,  tertiary  strata,  and  tertiary  organic  rt- 
mains,  is  with  the  living  creation.      In   tertiaiT  itiiti 
the  phenomena  of  mineral  accumulation  seem  to  oe  nth 
as  arc  witnessed  in  daily  operation :  they  contain  naiiv. 
littoial,  and  pelagic  deposits;  a^stuary  and  flu\iatilc  srd- 
ments ;  lacustrine  beds  hardly  distinguishable  from  «u(b 
as  are  now  in  progress.     In  these  sediments  occur  mbvh* 
of  a  system  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  life  as  completf  :: 
we  except  reasoning  man)  as  that  now  in  activity ;  nui  li 
the  absence  of  man,  and  the  animals  uhich  seem  to  be 
associated  with  him  for  his  comfort  and  advantage  in 
actual  creation,  be  thought  a  sufficient  rca.<on  to         •« 
from  historic  time  the  account  of  tertiar)-  depOAits,  ww  ia 
justify  the  adoption  of  a  distinct  qiiatemary  or  modoi 
period  in  geological  classifications,  it  is  not  the  leas  t 
that  the  geological  date  of  the  epoch  of  this  period,  uk 
line  of  separation  between  it  and  the  tertiary*  a-       ii  a- 
tirely  unknown  by  direct  and  positive  facts,  anu  • 
incapable  of  determination  by  reasoning  on  any  c 
phenomena  at  present  ascertained. 

(Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology;  De  la  Boche,  Gfohgiid 
Maniiiif:  Phillips,  Paf€Pozoic  To^$iU  of  Devon  J) 

TERTULLIA'NUS,    QUINTUS    SEPTIMIUS   FIjO- 
RENS,  the   earliest  of  the  Latin  ecclesiastical 


lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  centur)'  and  tht  b»- 
ginning  of  the  third.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  iiB* 
known ;  Tillemont  supposes  that  it  was  in  IGO  a.o^  uA 
others  have  fixed  it  as  early  as  135.  He  was  bom.  aetari- 
ing  to  Jerome  {De  llr.  lilusi,^  53\  at  Carthage.  wh«f 
his  father  was  a  centurion  in  the  service  of  the  proconR! 
of  Africa.  He  embraced  the  profession  of  an  advoratr  v 
rhetorician,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  attained  toMW 
eminence.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  a  h^atbec 
as  he  himself  informs  us  {Apolog.^  18;  De  ^ktectat..  U: 
De  Resurrect,  Cum,,  19,59;  De  Pcenitent,^  V.  He«»  ■ 
converted  to  Christianity  at  Carthage  in  al)  probabilitj. 
though  an  expression  of  Eusebius  {Hist.  Erc^  ii.  2  m> 
been  thought  to  imply  that  his  conversion  took  plan 
Rome.  Immediately  upon  his  convernon  he  was  oi 
a  presb}'ter.    About  the  end  of  the  second  centiuy :.  i 

writeis  sup{)08e  about  the  year  200%  he  became  a       •- 
tanist.  [MoNTAMSTs.]    Jerome  (/.  c.)  ascrilies  this  c 
to  his  suffering  from  the  envy  and  insults  of  the  clt^  » 
the  Roman  church,  but  a  more  adequate  and  vaoxt  sn^ 
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Bon  for  it  is  found  in  the  chaittcter  of  Teitullian 

In  his  writings  composed  before  his  Montanism 

many  traces  of  that  zeal  and  asceticism  which 

le  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  M ontanists.    It 

doubted  whether  he  remained  a  Montanist  to  his 

3me  have  thought  that  he  returned  to  the  catholic 

ind  others  suppose  that  he  at  last  settled  down 

ions  intermediate  between  those  of  the  Montanists 

of  the  orthodox.    For  neither  of  these  suppo- 

there  any  sufficient  proof.    There  existed  indeed 

ige,  in  the  fifth  century,  a  sect  called  Tertul- 

but  between  them  and  Tertullian  there  appears 

een  no  historical  connection. 

he  remained  a  Montanist  or  not,  he  continued 

I  ill  the  greatest  respect  by  the  African  churches. 

is  to  his  influence  that  we  must  trace  the  cha- 

e  which  distinguished  those  churches  from  other 

i,  and  which  at  length,  through  Augustin,  gave 

the  Christianity  of  the  West.     His  influence  was 

great  upon  Cyprian,  in  whose  writings  there  is 

ich  closely  resembles  some  of  Tertullian's,  and  of 

rs  that  in  asking  for  the  works  of  Tertul- 

aa  wout  to  say,  *  Da  magistrum'  (*Give  me  my 

te  of  Tertullian's  death  is  unknown,  but  we  are 
•rome  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age.  One  of  his 
id  Scapulam')  was  written  as  late  as  216  a.d. 
portion  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
roe  divided  into  three  classes :  (1)  apologetic, 
lal,  and  (3)  doctrinal  or  controversial.  The  same 
ion  is  sometimes  stated  diff'jfcntly,  as  follows  :— 
js  against  the  heathen ;  (2)  writings  on  the  na- 
ils, rites,  &c.  of  the  church ;  and  (3)  writings 
retics.  It  is  important  to  distinguish,  if  possible, 
he  works  which  he  wrote  before  he  became  a 
and  those  which  he  wrote  afterwards.  This  dis- 
as  been  attempted  bv  Neander  and  Bahr.  On 
hand,  a  few  >vriters  nave  thought  that  all  the 
Tertullian  were  composed  after  he  adopted  the 
3f  Montanus.  (J.  G.  Hoflinann,  Diss,  omnia 
t  Monianismo  scripta  videri^  Wittenberg,  1738.) 
tertullian's  Apologetic  Works  the  following  ap- 
ilong  to  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  and  to  have 
en  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  They  are 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  Montanism : — 
i  Martyres ;'  for  the  encouragement  and  vindica- 
te who  suff'ered  for  being  Christians. 
»  Spectaculis ;'  written  about  198,  against  the 
imes  and  festivals,  and  to  dissuade  Christians 
r  present  at  them. 

5  Idololatria ;'  an  exposure  of  the  character  and 
)f  idolatry,  with  an  exhortation  to  Christians  to 
y  approach  to  participation  in  it. 
pologeticus  adversus  Gentes  pro  Christianis :'  his 
vork  of  this  class,  and  one  of  the  best  of  all  his 
a  powerful  refutation  of  the  accusations  made 
le  early  Christians,  and  a  warm  remonstrance 
5  persecutions  they  sufi'ered,  addressed  to  the  Ro- 
utes. It  was  written  in  the  year  198,  and  has 
vedly  held  in  very  high  esteem  both  in  antient 
•n  times. 

1  Nationes  Libri  II.*  These  two  books,  which 
•vered  in  manuscript  by  James  Grothofred,  and 
r  him  at  Geneva,  1625,  4to.,  form  a  kind  of 
t  to  the  *  Apologeticus.'  The  first  contains 
same  matter  as  that  book,  sometimes  expanded, 
abridged,  and  sometimes  newly  arranged  ;  the 
es  up  the  general  subject  of  heathen  theology, 
of  these  books  appears  to  be  about  199,  if  they 
Ml  after  the  *  Apologeticus ;'  but  some  writers  of 
rity,  as  Neander  and  Miinter,  suppose  that  they 
;n  before  the  latter  work,  in  the  year  198. 
;  treatise  *  De  Testrmonio  Animae '  may  be 
s  another  supplement  to  the  *  Apologeticus,'  the 
;er  of  which  contains  in  fact  the  same  argument 
r  foraa.  Its  object  is  to  prove  that  there  exists 
xi  the  human  mind,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  know- 
he  true  God,  and  that  this  knowledge  of  God 
le  Christian  doctrine  of  his  character, 
lainder  of  Tertullian's  apologetic  works  appear 
len  written  after  he  became  a  Montanist.    They 

)  Corona  Militis  ;*  a  vindication  of  a  Christian 


soldier,  who  refused  to  wear  a  crown  which  had  been 
awarded  to  him,  on  the  ^und  that  it  was  a  badge  of 
heathenism,  and  who  was  imprisoned  for  his  refusal.  This 
work  contains  remarks  on  other  questions  relating  to  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  citizen  under  a  heathen  government. 
(8.)  *  De  Fuga  in  Persecutione  ;*  a  statement  of  the 
Montanist  opinion  that  Christians,  when  persecuted,  might 
neither  attempt  to  save  their  lives  by  flight  nor  by  money. 
Written  about  202. 

(9.)  •  Contra  Gnosticos  Scorpiace  ;*  an  answer  to  the 
slurs  thrown  upon  the  martjrrs  in  the  persecution  of  Septi- 
mius Severus,  by  those  scorpions  the  Gnostics. 

(10.)  *  Liber  ad  Scapulam ;'  a  defence  of  the  Christians, 
addressed  to  Scapula,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  who  perse- 
cuted them. 

II.  Practical  Works,  relating  to  Christian  morals  and 
discipline.    The  following  were  written  before  he  became 
a  Montanist: — 
(11.)  *  De  Patientia;'  on  (Christian  patience. 
(12.)  *  De  Oratione;*  dn  prayer:  one  of  Tertullian's 
earliest  works. 

(13.)  *De  Baptismo;'  on  baptism:  a  defence  and  ex- 
planation of  the  rite. 

(14.)  *  De  Poenitentia ;'  on  repentance :  a  manual  for 
Catechumens  and  newly-baptized  Christians. 

(15.)  *  Libri  Duo  ad  Uxorem :'  exhorting  his  wife  not  to 
marry  a  second  time,  if  he  should  die  before  her. 

The  two  following  works  were,  in  Neander's  opinion, 
most  probably  written  after  Tertullian  became  a  Mon- 
tanist: 

(16.)  *De  Cultu  Feminaarum ;'  on  female  attire :  consist- 
ing of  two  books,  the  first  of  which  is  sometimes  denoted 
by  a  separate  title,  namely,  *  De  Habitu  Muliebri.' 

( 17. )  *  De  Virginibus  Velandis ;'  on  the  veiling  of  virgins : 
in  opposition  to  the  custom  then  prevalent  at  Carthage,  of 
virgins  appearing  in  church  with  the  face  exposed. 

The  remaining  works  of  this  second  class  are  undoubtedly 
Montanistic : — 

(18.)  *  De  Exhortatione  Castitatis ;'  dissuading  a  friend 
fVom  manying  a  second  time.  To  the  same  purport  are 
(19.)  •  De  Monogamia;'  and  (20.)  *  De  Pudicitia.' 
(21.)  *  De  Jejunitate,'  or  *  De  Jejuniis ;'  recommending 
the  severe  practices  of  the  Montanists,  in  preference  to  the 
milder  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  respecting  fasts.  In  this 
work,  and  others  of  his  writings,  he  applies  to  the  ortho- 
dox the  term  *  psychici'  {r\fvxiKoi)y  carnal,  which  is  used  by 
Paul  (1  Cor.y  ii.  14)  in  opposition  to  *  spiritual.' 

(22.)  *  De  Pallio,'  composed  in  the  year  208,  is  a  treatise 
recommending  the  wearing  of  the  Greek  pallium  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Roman  toga.  It  contains  much  information 
respecting  the  form  of  these  garments. 

III.  Jrorks  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Polemics.  The 
only  one  of  this  class  which  seems  to  have  been  written 
before  his  Montanism  is 

(23.)  *  De  Praescriptione  (or  Praescriptionibus)  Haereti- 
corum  ;*  against  heretics  in  general,  and  especially  the 
Gnostics  and  Marcionites. 

He  continued  his  attacks  upon  the  heretics,  and  espe- 
cially the  various  sects  of  Gnostics,  after  he  became  a  Mon- 
tanist, in  the  following  works : 
(24.)  '  Adversus  Marcionem  Libri  V.' 
(25.)  '  Adversus  Valentinianos ;'  which  Semler  supposes 
to  be  a  close  imitation  of  Irenaeus,  *  Contra  Haereses.' 

(26.)  *  De  Came  Christi,'  and  (27.)  '  De  Resurrectione 
Camis,'  are  treatises  on  the  resurrection,  in  opposition  to  the 
Gnostics. 

(28.)  '  Adversus  Hermogenem  ;*  against  the  doctrine 
held  \>y  a  Gnostic  of  that  name,  that  matter  is  eternal,  and 
that  out  of  this  eternal  matter  not  only  all  sensible  things, 
but  also  the  souls  of  men  are  made,  the  latter  being 
besides  endowed  with  a  divine  principle  of  life  iwtvfia). 
Against  this  doctrine  concerning  the  soul  Tertullian  wrote 
another  work,  from  which  only  some  quotations  have  come 
down  to  us :  *  De  Censu  Animae.'  (Jur  loss  is  tiie  leas,  as 
we  have  a  fuller  treatise  by  Tertullian  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, (29.)  *De  Anima;'  in  which  he  discusses  the  theories 
of  heathen  philosophers  concerning  the  soul,  and  opposes 
to  them  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  spintual, 
immortal,  and  received  direct  from  God. 

There  is  also  a  work  by  him  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

(30.)  *  Adversus  Praxean ;'  written  about  204  or  205, 
against  the  doctrine  of  Praxeas,  which  was  in  fact  essen- 
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tially  the  same  with  that  which  afterwards  became  known 
as  Sabellianism. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  work,  (31.)  *  Ad- 
Yereus  Judaeos,*  in  answer  to  the  Jewish  objections  against 
Christianity. 

The  above  list  contains  all  the  extant  works  of  Tertullian, 
but  he  must  have  written  many  more,  since  Jerome  infomis 
us  that  many  of  his  works  had  been  lost  even  before  his 
time.  (Hieronym.,  De  Fir.  lUuni.,  c.  53.)  Amonjf  his  lost 
works,  of  which  the  titles  are  known,  besides  that  *De 
Censu  Animae,*  already  mentioned,  are  some  which  were 
especially  desig^ned  to  explain  the  opinions  of  the  Monta- 
nists,  namely,  *DeSpe  Fidelium,'  one  of  the  earliest  works 
in  wliich  was  put  forth  the  doctrine  now  known  as  Millen- 
narianism,  of  the  personal  rei^n  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a 
thousand  years  [Millennium],  and  *De  Paradiso.'  He 
also  composed  a  defence  of  the  *  ecstasies '  of  the  Monta- 
nists  in  six  books,  to  which  was  added  a  seventh  against  a 
certain  ApoUonius.  His  treatise  *De  Aaronis  Vestibus' 
appears  to  have  been  lost  before  Jerome's  time.  (See 
Hieronym.,  Epist.  Ixiv.,  near  the  end.) 

Two  works  which  are  sometimes  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Tertullian  are  the  *  Carmina  Sibyllina,'  and  the  *  Acta 
Perpetuae  et  Felicitatis.*  Tertullian  holds  one  of  the 
iirJt  places,  if  not  the  very  first,  among  the  Latin  fathers, 
for  learning  and  intellectual  power.  Even  those  to  whom 
his  peculiar  opinions  were  the  least  acceptable  have  eulo- 
gized him  in  the  highest  terms.  Thus  Jerome  says  {Epist. 
ixx.,  sec.  5),  *\Vhat  more  learned,  what  more  acute  than 
Tertullian  ?  whose  apology  and  books  against  the  heathen 
embrace  all  the  learning  ol'  the  age.'  Vincent ius  Liiinensis 
{Commonitor.y  c.  24)  adjudges  to  him  *  by  far  the  highest 
place  among  the  I^tin  fathers,'  and  attributes  to  him  *  the 
most  extensive  learning  both  in  tilings  divine  and  human, 
and  a  grasp  of  mind  which  comprehended  all  philosophy, 
all  sects  of  pliilosophers,  their  authors  and  supporters,  and 
every  variety  of  historical  and  scientific  knowledge.' 
Erasmus  calls  him  *  by  far  the  most  learned  of  all  the 
Latin  theologians.'  {Pre/at.  ad  Hilar.)  In  short,  the 
general  judgment  of  the  orthodox  in  antient  and  modem 
times  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Jerome :  '  His 
genius  I  praise,  his  heresy  I  condemn'  (ejus  ingenium 
laudo,  haeresin  damno).  In  fact,  he  appears  from  his 
writings  to  have  become  acquainted  with  all  the  learning 
then  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  while  to  this 
he  added  the  results  of  careful  obser>'ation,  and  then 
brought  all  his  knowledge  to  the  support  of  the  opinions 
he  embraced,  first  as  a  Christian  and  afterwards  as  a  Mon- 
tanist.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  his  writings 
is  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  ramifications  of 
heathen  theology  and  worship,  and  the  powerful  use  he 
makes  of  this  sort  of  learning  m  his  controversies  with  \he 
heretics. 

His  excellencies  and  defects  are  strangely  mingled.  We 
trace  the  skill  of  the  rhetorician  in  his  forcible  reasonings 
and  his  eloquent  style,  but  he  has  also  the  rhetorician's 
faults  in  arguing  often  with  more  sophistry  than  truth,  and 
in  taking  liberties  with  language  till  his  meaning  becomes 
obscure.  His  warm  and  zealous  temper  gives  life  and 
impressiveness  to  his  writings ;  but  its  excess  made  him 
an  enthusiast  and  ascetic,  perhaps  we  ought  in  truth  to 
say,  a  fanatic.  In  his  writings  we  may  generally  see  a 
striving  after  words  to  express  the  warmth  of  his  feelings 
and  the  depth  of  his  convictions,  and  the  result  of  this 
effort,  combined  with  the  rhetorical  character  of  his  style, 
is  often  to  render  his  eloquence  inflated  and  obscure.  He 
indulsces  frequently  in  fibres  and  hyperboles,  and  excels 
in  satire  anci  irony.  His  writings  differ  greatly  botli  in 
arfirument  and  style.  His  polemical  works  are  the  clearest, 
but  not  the  most  elegant.  His  best  works  are  his  ApoIos:y 
(4),  and  those  on  the  Prescription  of  the  Heretics  (23j, 
on  Repentance  (14\  on  Baptism  (13\  on  Prayer  (12),  on 
Patience  f  11),  and  his  address  to  Mart>Ts  (1). 

The  best  editions  of  Tertullian  are  those  of  Rhenanus, 
Rigaltius,  and  Semler.  A  full  account  of  editions  and 
illustrative  works  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  excellent  small 
edition  of  Tertullian  by  Leopold,  in  Gersdorf  s  *  Bibliotheca 
Patnim  Ecclesiastieorum  Latinorum  Selecta,'  4  vols.  l2mo., 
J^tps.,  1839-41,  Tauchnitz. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Tertullianus,  or  Tertyllianus, 
from  two  of  whose  works  there  are  excerpts  in  the  *  Digest,' 
is  this  Tertullianus.  Tlie  subject  is  briefly  discussed  by 
Ziromem  (*Geschichte  des  Rom.  Privatrechts'),  with  re- 


ferences to  other  remarks  on  this  subject.  TertuQiaa,  k 
his  theological  works,  lihows  that  he  was  well  acquaintci 
with  Roman  law. 

(The  Church  Histories  of  Mo^heim,  Neandcr.  a^d 
Schrockh ;  Baehr's  Christiich-Romifche  Theiogn ;  Neu- 
der,  Aiitignosticus  Gei$t  des  Tertullianus,  &e^  Beriia, 
1825,  8vo. ;  Bishop  Kaye,  17ie  Ecclesiastical  Ilittc/qf  y 
thfi  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  illustrated  from  tit 
Writings  of  Tertullian,  Camb.,  1826,  8vo. ;  Munter,  Pri- 
mordia  Ecclesiae  Africanae,  Hafn.,  1829,  4to.  Other 
works  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Tertullian  are  mco- 
tioned  in  the  Appendix  to  I..eopold*s  edition.) 
TERU'NCIUS.    FAs.] 

TESCHEN,  a  circle  of  Austrian  Silesia,  is  boundsdsa 
the  north  by  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  east  by  Galida,  oa 
the  south  by  Hungary,  and  on  the  west  by  Monvia. 
area  is  stated  by  most  authors  at  about  731)  or  741)  soNtav 
miles :  Von  Liechtenstem  (alone,  we  believe)  \  jl 

1360  square  miles.    The  numl>er  of  inhabitant*  »  w 
180,000.    The  country  consists  entirely  of  mountmias  kw 
valleys,  but  especiaUv  in  the  south,  where  the  Carpailaa 
chain  commences.  Ine  northern  part  is  flatter,  but  manhr. 
with  many  small  lakes  or  meres,  so  that  it  is  not  mik 
adapted  for  tillage.    The  Oder  forms  for  a  short  < 
the  north-western  boundary  towards  Prusaian  Silewa, 
the  Ostravitza  divides  it  on  the  west  from  ISIoniTia.    '««■ 
Vistula  rises  in  the  Carpathians  on  the  Hungarian  frontier, 
from  three  springs,  whicn  unite  near  the  mountain  Tanlunr. 
flow  to  the  village  of  Weichsel,  and  to  the  tow  51 

schau  and  Schwarzwasser,  and  then   ninning  wv      — 
northern  frontier  of  the  circle,  pai«   into  Oalicia. 
circle  has   many    forests,    and    conse(iuen11y   timl 
abundance  ;  fine  pasturage  ;  and  a  ^ood  breed  of  iivrac^ 
horned  cattle,  and  swine.    The   inhal}itants  rai^e  mmm 
oats  and  rye,  and  a  great  quantity  of  potatoes.    There  are 
mines  of  iron  and  coals,  uliich  are   not  so   exteosTflr 
worked  as  they  might  be.    The  inhabitants  in  freflnd 
manufacture  woollen    cloth,    linen,    and    wooden-vanea 
Tlie  circle  contains  the  ducliics  of  Teschen  and  fijeliti, 
and  several  inferior  lordships.    [Bielitz.]     The  dncby  cl 
Teschen  however  constitutes  by  far  the  trreater  paitiKtht 
circle,  having  a  population  of  140,000  inhabitants,  wbo  ait 
mostly  of  Slavonian  origin. 
The  duchy  of  Teschen  formerly  belonged  to  the  c«- 

Eerors,  as  kings  of  Bohemia.     In  '1722  it  was  aMicnM 
eopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  It 
duchy  of  Montferrat,  to  which  he  had  some  prrtenhun. 
Upon  his  death  in  1729  it  was  inherited  by  his  Mm.  aiWi- 
wards  the    emperor  Francis   I.,   who^e   daughter 
Christina  obtained  it  in   1776,  and  she  having  mwiaw 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxony,  he  took  the  title  of  Duk« 
Saxe-Teschen.    Prince  Albert  d^ing  Febniaiy  10,       b 
without  lineal  descendants,  the  duchy  was  inherited  cf 
Archduke  Charles,  who  governs  it  under  the  so\erei 
of  Austria. 

TESCHEN,  the  capital  of  the  circle  and  the  dnchv.  ir 
situated  in  49'*  40^  N.  lat.  and  18»  32^  E.  long:.,  at  the' 
of  a  gentle  eminence,  an  oflset  of  the  Carpathian  *^  ■ 

Seninsula,  or  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  rivvr  1 
>lsa,  and  a  small  stream  called  the  Bober  or  Bobiecm. 
town  has  three  suburbs,  which  are  not  separated  fr       i 
by  walls  or  gates :  the  streets  are  in  general  broaa 
straight,  a  great  fire  in  1789,  before  which  it 
an  irregular  dirty  Polish  town,  having  given  an  oppoi 
to  rebuild  it  in  a  better  style ;  there  are  still  however 
narrow  and  steep  streets.    There  are  four  Roman  CatboGc 
churches  and  one  Lutheran  church;  the  last  is  a  venrUvn 
and  handsome  edifice.    The  Oberring  is  a  re^lar  iiiaaic. 
or  rather  parallelogram,  in  which  is  the  town-house,  a  \ 
building  with  a  lofty  tower,  at  the  back  of  which       ■ 
theatre  and  concert-room.    Teschen  is  the  seat  of  an 
courts  of  justice  and  public  offices  of  the  circle  and 
duchy.    l*here  is  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasiuni,  wiui  • 
library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  collections  of  minerak 
sects,  and  medals ;  and  a  Protestant  gymnasium,  and     ■» 
schools.     The  inhabitants,  now  7000,  mam 
broadcloths,  kerseymere,  leather,  and  a  kinu  m  wds 
known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  Teschinks.    They  lw<« 
also  a  considerable   trade  in  leather,  wod,  broadck»ihSi 
Hungarian  wines,  honey,  and  wax.    The  treaty  betwtea 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia'  and  the  empress  Msna  ThfftM* 
which  terminateil  what  is  called  the  war  of  the  Bavanat 
succession,  was  concluded  at  TMchen  in  1779. 
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;  Stein;  Cannabich;  Oesterreichisehe  National 
— Hfdie.) 

MAURO  ANTONIO,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes 

niler  the  name  given  him  by  his  patron  and  ad- 

Algarotti,  II  Maurino,  >vas  born  at  Montalbano  in 

tory  of  Modena,  January  15,  1730.    Though  in 

^umstances,  his  parents  were  so  desirous  of  giving 

m  ^ood  education,  that  they  removed  for  that  pur- 

0  Bologna,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  Scuole 
Manifesting  a  great  taste  for  drawing,  he  was  placed 

Carlo  Morettini,   a  mere  heraldry  painter.      It  is 

re  not  without  reason  that  Al^rotti  calls  him  self- 

,  for  though  he  afterwards  received  some  instruction 

»a  engraver  named  Giovanni  Fabbri,  it  could  have 

;ed  but  little  towards  the  excellence  he  displayed 

M.  branch  of  art  which  he  selected,— architectural 

aod  painting.    For  this  he  was  doubtless  most  of 

ted,  after  his  own  talent,  to  the  instruction  and 

use  of  Algarotti  himself,  who  made  him  the  com- 

1  of  his  journeys  to  various  places,  and  treated  him 
m  aOD.     The  attachment  was  reciprocal ;  and  it  was 

to  his  attentions  to  his  patron  during  his  last  illness 
that  he  fell  into  ill  health  himself,  and  died  two 
>     erwards  at  Bologna,  July  18,  1766. 

otti  has  made  frequent  mention  of  Tesi  in  his 

where  he  has  described  many  of  his  works  at  con- 

>Ae  length,  and  speaks  both  of  them  and  him  in 

that  would  seem  quite  exaggerated,  if  they  were 

Bsed  by  a  less  intelFigent  critic,  or  were  his  praises 

eonfirmed  by  the  opinions  of  others.    The  encomium 

.0  his  memory  in  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in 

I  2h  of  St.  retronio,  Bologna, — *  ElegantisB  veteris 

0  omatu,  et  architectura  restitutori,'— has  not 

red  more  than  is  due  to  one  who  set  an 

ic  ui  more  refined  and  purer  taste  in  architectural 

a  and   composition.     His   productions  are    highly 

d,  and  though  his  pictures  are  few,  he  left  a  great 

ci  of  drawings,  and  also  a  series  of  architectural  plates 

ved  by  himself. 

MLiniboschi,  Bibl.  Modenese  ;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittortca.) 

TE'SSERA,  a  small  cube  or  square  resembling  our  dice, 

tk  was  i^ed  by  the   antients   for  various  purposes, 

accordingly  it   consisted  of  different  materials,   as 

J,  precious  stones,  ivory,  glass,  wood,  or  mother-of- 

ouch  small  tesserae  of  different  colours  were  used 

m  the  mosaic  floors,  or  pavements  in  houses,  which 

hence  called  tesselata  pavimenta.    (Sueton.,  Ctesarj 

J    The  same  kinds  of  cubes,  usually  made  of  ivory, 

.  or  hard  wood,  and  marked  on  all  their  six  sides,  were 

ry  the  antients  as  dice  in  games  of  hazard,  just  as  in 

u      s.    In  the  earlier  times  three  dice  were  used  in  a 

.  b      afterwards  only  two. 

^oid  tessera  was  also  employed  to  signify  any  token 

u  was  given  to  persons  by  which  they  might  recognise 

ther.     In  this  case  however  the  tesserae  were  pro- 

uot  cubes,  but  were  of  an  oblong  form,  or  small  ta- 

marked  with  certain  signs.    Thus  we  find  mention  of 

era  hospitalism  which  strangers  when  forming  a  con- 

a  of  hospitality  gave  to  one  another,  that  they  or 

children  might  afterwards  recognise  one  another,  and 

J  that  a  tessera  in  this  case  was  marked  with  the 

«-y  v»  Jupiter  hospitalis.    (Plautus,  PoenuL^  v.  1,  ^ ; 

.  &c.)    Tesserae  frumentariae,  or  nummariae,  were 

3      y  given  at  Rome  to  the  poor  to  serve  as  a  token 

^Ai  the  presentation  of  which  they  received  a  cer- 

t  of  com  or  money.    (Sueton.,  Aug,^  40 ;  Nero^ 

9     Aijc  Roman  soldiers  also,  before  they  commenced 

le,  received  a  tessera  containing  the  watchword  by 

Y  recognised  their  comrades,  and  were  enabled 

M^iiish  them  from  strangers.    (Virgil,  JSW.,  vii.  637, 

M        note  of  Servius.) 

DtK^tonary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq^^  *  Tessera.') 

rESSIN.    There  are  three  eminent  Swedes  of  this  name, 

son,  and  grandson.    The  first  of  them,  Nicodemus 

cmer,  or  Nicodemus  Valentinson  Tessin,  was  bom  at 

id  in  1619,  and  held  the  appointment  of  royal  or 

arcmtect,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Queen 

na  in  1645,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Simon  de  la 

Very  little  more  has  been  recorded  of  him,  except 

ic  visited  Italy,  that  a  patent  of  nobility  was  granted 

xi  1674  by  Charles  XL,  and  that  he  filled  the  office 

ate  at  Stockholm.    Even  the  time  of  his  death  is 

fvc      \y  stated,  but  it  appears  from  collateral  evidence 
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to  have  been  somewhere  about  1688.  As  an  architect  one 
of  his  chief  works  is  the  palace  of  Drottningsholm,  beeun 
by  him  for  the  queen-dowager  Hedwig  Eleonora  (widow 
of  Charles  Gustavus),  but  completed  by  his  son.  He  also 
erected  the  royal  villa  of  Stromsholm,  and  the  mauso- 
leum of  Charles  Gustavus.  In  fame  he  has  been  surpassed 
by  his  more  eminent  son, 

Count  Nicodemus  Tessin,  who  was  bom  at  Nykoping 
in  1(>54,  and  had  for  one  of  his  baptismal  sponsors  the 
queen  Maria  Eleonora,  widow  of  Gustavus  Adoiphus.  He 
was  carefully  educated  by  his  father,  expressly  with  a  view 
to  his  future  profession.  As  soon  as  he  nad  completed  his 
studies,  first  at  Stockholm,  afterwards  at  Upsala,  he  was 
sent  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  Italy,  whither  he  accom- 
panied the  Marquis  del  Monte,  a  nobleman  in  the  service 
of  Christina  of  Sweden.  He  studied  at  Rome  under  Ber- 
nini, and  acquired  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  generally.  After 
four  years  thus  spent,  he  visited  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta* 
and  again  returned  to  Rome,  at  which  place  he  received 
from  Sweden  his  appointment  as  future  hof-architect  in 
1689.  On  his  return  he  was  allowed,  by  Charles  XI.,  to 
prosecute  his  travels  conformably  with  his  earnest  wish  for 
further  improvement,  and  this  time  he  visited  England  and 
France,  in  which  latter  country  he  remained  three  years. 
On  finally  settling  in  his  native  country,  he  received,  in 
addition  to  his  former  appointment,  that  of  city-architect 
tp  the  magistracy  of  Stockholm.  The  destmction  of  the 
royal  palace  bv  fire  in  1697  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
for  displa3ring  nis  ability  far  more  favourable  than  mij^ht 
else  have  offered  itself;  and  of  which  he  so  well  avaSed 
himself  as  to  render  the  new  edifice  one  of  the  noblest  of 
its  kind  in  Europe,  though  not  what  it  would  have  been  had 
his  ideas  been  uilly  earned  out.  He  had  also  numerous  op- 

Eortunities  of  exhibiting  his  taste  on  a  magnificent  scale ; 
ut  unfortunately  they  were  only  of  a  temporary  nature^ 
on  occasions  of  splendid  court  pageants  and  festivals,  in 
which  his  talent  for  architectural  decoration  was  employed. 
One  of  them  was  at  the  solemnization  of  the  public  entry 
and  coronation  of  Ulrica  Eleonora,  the  wife  of  Charles  XI., 
who  was  herself  an  artist,  and  displayed  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  portrait-painting.  By  the  queen-dowager 
Hedwig  Eleonora  he  was  employed  not  only  to  complete 
Drottningsholm,  but  to  lay  out  the  grounds  and  gardens 
both  there  and  at  Ulriksdal.  Besides  the  cathedral  at 
Calmar,  and  Oxenstiem*s  monument,  he  executed  or  de- 
signed a  great  number  of  other  buildings,  iucludine  a  pro- 
ject for  rebuilding  the  palace  at  Copenhagen,  which  was 
partly  carried  into  effect,  many  years  alter  his  death,  when  it 
was  curtailed,  and  by  no  means  improved  in  other  respects. 
Elevations  of  the  original  de^gn  were  published  by  his  son, 
under  the  title  of  *  Regise  Hafniensis  Facies,*  &c.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  professional  occupations,  the  count  (which  title 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1714)  was  engaged  in  many 
offices  that  he  held  at  court,  and  he  took  a  considerable 
share  in  public  and  political  affairs.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  (1728)  he  was  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Lund. 
Count  Nicodemus  was  twice  married. 

Count  Charles  Gustavus  Tessin,  the  son  of  Count 
Nicodemus  by  his  first  marriage,  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in 
1695.  Though  not  without  talent  for  architecture,  which 
he  had  considerably  improved  by  travelling,  he  did  not 
exercise  it  professionally,  except  in  completing  the  palace 
at  Stockholm  ai\er  his  father's  death.  His  claim  to  cele- 
brity was  of  a  very  different  kind ;  it  was  as  a  statesman 
and  diplomatist  that  he  chiefly  distinguished  himself.  He 
was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France  from  1739  to  1742, 
and  president  of  the  chancery  from  1747  to  1752.  As  tutor  to 
the  prince-royal,  afterwards  Gustavus  III.,  he  wrote  for  his 
instruction  a  series  of  letters  on  political  and  moral  topics, 
which  were  published,  and  of  which  there  is  a  French 
translation.  Count  Gustavus  was  a  zealous  promoter  of 
every  scheme  for  the  advancement  of  his  country ;  he  did 
much  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
first  establii^ed  the  Swedish  Academy  for  Painting  and 
Sculpture  in  1735.  Some  years  before  his  death  he  with- 
drew from  public  business  and  affairs,  and  lived  in  retire- 
ment on  his  estate  at  Akeroe  in  Sudermania,  where  he  died 
in  1771 ;  and  by  his  death  the  family  became  extinct. 

(Weinwich,  Kunstner-Lexicon  ;  Nordin,  Minna  o/ver 
Namnkunniga  Svenka  Man;  Ehrenstrom,  B,  Arts  en 
Suede ;  Biogr.  Univers.) 

TESTACELLUS,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  testaceous 
pulmoniferous  mollusks.    For  the  views  of  authors  as  to 
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lis  plAce  in  the  system,  see  the  article  Limax.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Gray  arranges  it  between  Plectrophorutt  and  Helix,  under 
the  HelicicUe,  his  second  family  of  Pneumonobranchiata, 

Generic  Character, — Animal  elonpted,  cylindriform, 
acuminated  at  each  extremity ;  no  cuirass ;  head  distinct, 
furnished  with  four  retractile  tentacles,  of  which  the  pos- 
terior are  the  longest  and  carry  the  eyes ;  foot  long  and 
rather  indistinct ;  pulmonary  cavity  situated  at  the  pos- 
terior fourth  of  the  animal's  length,  its  orifice  placed  en- 
tirely backwards,  under  the  right  side  of  the  apex  of  the 
shelf,  the  anal  aperture  is  very  near  it ;  organs  of  genera- 
tion united,  and  showing  their  orifice  near  and  behind  the 
great  right  tentacle. 

Shell  external,  solid,  auriform,  depressed,  with  the  spire 
more  or  less  projecting,  having  a  very  large  and  oval 
aperture ;  the  rignt  lip  simnle  and  trenchant,  the  left  con- 
vex and  reflected :  the  shell  covers  the  posterior  part  of 
thepulmonary  cavity. 

The  number  of  species  given  by  Lamarck  is  one  only ; 
and  though  M.  Dcsnayes  in  his  Tables  makes  the  number 
two  (both  recent),  one  only  is  recorded  in  the  last  edition 
of  Lamarck.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  figures  and  describes 
three : — Testacelli  haliotideus^  Scutuluniy  and  Maugci. 

History y  Habits y  rfr. — ^This  form  appears  to  have  been 
first  noticed  by  M.  Dugu6,  in  a  garden  at  Dieppe  in  1740  : 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention  till 
M.  Maug^,  some  years  since,  brought  home  specimens 
from  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  *  It  has  also  been  found,* 
says  Mr.  Sowerby,  *  in  several  parts  of  France,  and  in 
Spain,  and  more  lately  in  a  garden  at  Bristol.  Some  spe- 
cimens from  the  last-mentioned  place  have  been  handed 
to  us  by  Mr.  Miller  of  that  city.  It  feeds  upon  earth- 
worms, having  the  power  of  elongating  its  body  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  able  to  follow  them  in  all  their  subterra- 
nean vrindings :  we  have  observed  them  attentively,  and 
were  raUier  surprised  that  an  animal  generally  so  ex- 
tremely flumsh  in  its  motions,  after  discovering  its  prey 
by  means  ox  its  tentacula,  thrusting  firom  its  large  moutn 
its  white  crenulated  revolute  ton^e,  should  instantly 
seize  upon  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  firmly  retain, 
an  eartn-worm  of  much  ^eater  size  and  apparent  force 
than  itself,  but  which  by  its  utmost  exertion  is  unable  to 
escape.'  Mr.  Sowerby  adds,  that  De  F6russac  and  Cuvier 
consider  this  to  be  the  only  carnivorous  terrestrial  moUusk. 

De  F6russac  remarked  that  the  simple,  gelatinous,  con- 
tractile mantle  of  the  animal,  hidden  nabitually  under  the 
shell,  is  divided  into  many  lobes  capable  of  enveloping  the 
whole  body  by  an  extraordinary  development,  when  the 
animal  finds  it  necessary  to  protect  itself  from  the  conse- 
quences of  too  great  dnmess. 

Localities, — Testacelius  haliotideus  inhabits  the  South 
of  France ;  Test.  Maugei  is  an  inhabitant  of  Tenerifie, 
but  naturalized  at  Bristol ;  and  Test.  Scutuhiniy  which  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Sowerby  in  a  garden  at  I^mbeth,  may, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  be  considered  as  a 
native  of  this  island. 


Sk«U  of  Tctttoeellut  Mau^ci     a,  outside ;  6.  iuside. 


Trataeellu*  Mfti^ci. 
a,  ■hell  In  sitn.    (O.  B.  8owerby.) 

TESTTAMENT.    [Will.I 

TESTAMENT,  OLD  AND  NEW.  Some  critical  dis- 
putes have  arisen  respectinc:  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Testament^  as  applied  to  the  Canonical  Scriptures.  These, 
under  the  name  of  the  two  Tcjstaments,  comprise  the  reve- 
lations of  God  to  man,  which,  being:  imparted  under  two 
principal  conditions — ^the  I-aw  and  the  Gospel — are  divided 
into  two  corresponding;  classes.  The  word  thus  translated 
by  covenant  is  the  Hebrew  berith^  so  used  in  the  first 


division  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  rendered  in 

by  diathece.    But  a  farther  notion  than  that  eo 
the  Hebrew  is  contained  in  the  Greek  term 
belongs  also  to  the  ecclesiastical  Latin  one,  Tesi 
the  original  of  the  ordinary  designation  of  the  tn 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  Old  and  New   Ttea-^ 
more  appropriate  designation  than  that  of  the 
ment  can  be  applied  to  the  second  portion, 
tion  to  the  booKs  of  the  Old  was  defended  by  □ 
(among  other  authorities  of  equal  weights  on 
that  *Testamentum  non  voluntatem  def 
sedmctum  viventium.' 

This  compact  or  covenant  was  oriirinallr 
by  the  Almighty  with  Abraham  (although,  tc 
the  outline  of  it  was  given  on  the  fall  of  mu  ■. 
tory  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament       m 
the  call  of  Abraham  may  be  resrarded  as 
gressive  development  of  a  belief  in  the  (       ina 
IS  most  fitly  contemplated  under  two  pro 
view:  1,  the  knowledge  of  a  Kevelation  ir 
connected  work,  and  in  its  subject-matter;  tkiii 
the  attributes  of  God,  so  multiformously  but 
time  so   harmoniously  manifested.     *Antiem 
ended  as  it  had  begun.  The  first  discovery  of  tl 
and  the  conclusion  of  it  in  the   book  of 
directed  to  one  point.    In  its  course  it  had  kn 
disclosures,  and  furnished  various  succoun  to 
created  an  authentic  record  of  €rod*»  provident* 
government  to  be  committed  to  the  world.  Bui 
and  its  latest  use  was  in  the  preparatory  rev 
Christianity.'    (Davison.)    The  other  subject, 
the  Old  Testament  is  taken  up,  is,  as  we  nave 
the  progressive  declaration    of   the    attril^ 
There  is  observable  throughout  the  books  of 
tament  a  moral  as  well  as  a  Christian  revi 
manner  with  the  latter,  *the  divine  lawt 
Patriarchal  and  the  Mosaic  covenants  do  mn,  • 
a  model  of  the  law  of  righteousness  i       eU 
serve   his  Creator,  as  the  later  revelauuo 
Prophets.*    (Ibid.) 

Tne  leading  use  of  the  Old  Testament  y 
tory  revelation  of  Christianity.     Its  one  i 
pressed  or  implied,  was   that  of   the  iiiuw 
depravity,  and  weakness  of  man.     How  de 
human  conviction  was  this  feeling,  may  be  k 
the  universality  of  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  re^ 
mediatorial  ministry  of  a  priesthood.    Their 
weakness,  and  consequent  estrangement  from 
exhibited  to  the  Jews  by  the  siii  ofieringi 
which  God  deigned  to  receive,  not  at  the  ru 
ordinary   men,  but  at  those  of  his  esp*        « 
servants.  Nor  were  even  these  favoured  bci 
as  free  from  the  lurking  infection  of  their  n-- 
before  whom  the  very  heavens  are  not  clean, 
priests  the  nearest  access  to  Go<l  was  forbidde 
the  high  priest  (that  awfUl  and  m}'%terious  f 
Heaven)  the  Holy  Place  was  closed,  save  on  v 
under  certain    restrictions.    So    clearly   thea 
divinely  appointed  law  show  forth  to  the  Jews 
and  the  necessity  and  difficulties  of  a  reconei 
Grod,  which  other  nations  saw  but  faintly,  i 
were  destitute  of  some  glimmerings  of  the  tniL 
Jewish  nation  went  a  step  beyond  others.    AD 
in  practice  the  necessity  of  sacrifice  and  a  pric 
the  people  of  God  stood  alone  in  this, — ^that  t 
hopefully  forward  to  a  time  when  the  law  i 
high-priests  of  men  having  infirmity  shoold  < 
period  be  put  to  the  daily  ministering  and  ( 
same  sacrifices,  which  can  never  tidce  awmv  b 
was  coming,  when  the  words  of  God's  m* 
be  fulfilled  respecting  a  more  copious  difl        a  m 
ledge  of  the  LK)rd.    And  all  this  was  wro*      t  i 
was  at  once  offering  and  priest,  God  auu 
Jesus  Christ. 

This  great  doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement,  an 
to  mankind,  form  the  end  of  the  tjrpes,  the 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament.  1 
change  was  necessarily  introduced  by  the  at 
all  sacrifice  and  priestfiood  in  the  great  and  em 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Christ  entered  in  once  int 
Place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  f 
leaving  behind  him,  to  the  faithful,  boldneas  U 
the  holiest  by  his  blood,  by  a  new  aod  li 
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fj  or  the  religion  of  both  Testaments,  is  that 
lu  course  of  life  which  rests  upon  a  conviction  of 
jcesttity  of  the  redemption  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
)f  a  personal  redeemer — Jesus  Christ.    Hence  the 
y  of  various  terms  employed  occasionally  as 
as  with  Christianity   (such  as  the  religion   of 
i       uct ;  a  practical  belief  in  immortality  and  re- 
i  j  Qx  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  pattern 
uf  Jesus)  to  express  its  distinctive  peculiarities. 
)f  the  religions  to  be  found  in  the  world  at  the  birth 
can  claim  alliance  >vith  Christianity,  save  that 
a  alone  has  any  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as 
ind  positive,  and  which  was  directly  alluded  to 
/—'I  in  the  words  that  *  Salvation  cometh  from  the 
ure  the  reasons  of  this  difficult  to  be  traced. 
jn  of  the  need  of  redemption  tiu*ns  the  mind 
iviction  of  sin ;  sin  leads  it  to  the  considera- 
jaw  broken  and  violated ;  and  this  last  con- 
ii^i  to  the  original  destination  and  capability  of 
his  relation  to  Grod ;  and  nowhere  are  tnese  steps 
!ed  so  clearly  as  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets — the 
jh  contain  the  fullest  account  of  the  existing 
promised  remedy. 
I      that  heathenism  served  in  some  sort  to  prepare 
lor  Christianity.    This  is  clear  from  two  facts: 
m.  with  which  heathen  converts  adopted  the  tenets 
nitv ;  and  the  analogy  instituted  by  the  early 
Apologists  between  the  relics  of  revealed  truth, 
oed  the  brightest  gems  of  heathenism,  and  their 
'  i     1.    But  this  preparation  was  merely  nega- 
iiism  did  no  more  than  point  out  contraries 
«  (Hiuid  not  reconcile,  doubts  which  it  could  not 
lad  wishes  which  it  could  not  gratify.    All  posit  we 
ition  for  Christianity  and  the  subject-matter  of  reve- 
beloDgs  to  the  Old  Testament  exclusively. 
kno\dedge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Christian 
us  drawn  from  one  source  exclusively,  apostolical 
pu,  as  preserved  to  us  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
'estament.    From  these  alone  authoritative  instruc- 
deduced.    An  analytical  outline  of  the  system  of 
sntained  in  these  writings  is  most  properly  divided 
^0  ]K>Ttions,  respectively  comprising  the  periods  of 
iterior  and  subsequent  to  the  coming  of  Our  Lord, 
msidering  the  ante-Christian  period,  the  attention 
ed  between  Judaism  and  heatnenism,  or  in  other 
between  man  under  the  law  of  God,  and  man  with- 
kw, — the  two  great  classes  into  which  the  human 
iivided  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the 
cude.    But  although  clifferent  in  many  particulars, 
5  are  included  under  one  general  point  of  re- 
c,  their  wretchedness  and  want  of  a  redeemer, 
uiis  helpless  condition  of  man  the  mind  reverts  to 
whence  this  dominion  of  sin  and  death,  inse- 
uuited,  dates  its  commencement.      But  here  a 
arises,  whence  was  derived  the  power  of  sin  to 
Uelf  among  those  who,  Hke  the  Jews,  possessed  a 
sre  of  the  will  of  God  ?    The  considerations  arising 
of  the  relation  of  sin  and  death  to  the  law,  lead 
)n  that  the  commandmen  t  which  was  or- 
1UI.U  in'e  was  unto  death.    The  law,  according  to 
so  far  from  affording  deliverance  from  sin,  or  pro- 
lanctilication,  was  the  means  of  aggravating  both 
lation  and  guilt.    This  is  still  further  illustrated 
facts  laid  down  by  St.  Paul,  that  the  law  can 
M^e  man  holy  or  happy  in  the  sight  of  God.    Being 
ly  was  it  given  at  all  r    The  answer  is,  that  it  be- 
Q  the  plan  by  which  Grod  designed  to  make  man 
of  redemption  through  Christ.    To  establish  the 
r  of  such  redemption,  to  impress  upon  men  a  con- 
)t  the  need  of  it,  and  to  kindle  a  longing  for  it  in 
3,  is  the  object  of  the  period  anterior  to  Christ. 
MX      r  a  surve)r  of  the  state  of  the  human  race 
ittMj  lO  the  coming  of  Christ  leads  to  a  conviction 
eed  of  a  redeemer.    The  heathens  lived  in  vice, 
knowledge  of  God,  serving  idols.    Their  standard 
I  was  little  higher  than  that  afforded  by  earthly 
few  traces  remaining  of  a  higher  knowledge, 
iition  of  the  Jews  was  very  different.    They  were 
possession  of  the  divine  law,  but  they  sought  in 
c     blish  their  righteousness  before  God  by  ob- 
0*  its  precepts, 
gh  redemption,  the  difficulties  which  characterized 


portion  of  it)  were  removed,  and  God  and  man  reconciled. 
Tlie  statement  of  the  conditions  and  accomplishment  of 
this  reconciliation  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  new 
and  holy  life  arising  from  it. 

The  primary  source  and  commencing  point  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  redemption  is  God.    According  to  his  eternal 
council,  God  decided  on  reconciling  to  himself  a  world 
which  had  become  alienated  ft*om  him,  and  on  rescuing 
the  race  of  Adam  from  the  ruin  to  which  they  were  has- 
tening.   This  decree  God  had  made  known  tnrough  his 
propheta.    An  evidence  of  his  truth  and  faithfulness  was 
supplied  by  its  accomplishment.    The  instrument  of  this 
was  the  mission  of  his  Son,  according  to  the  eternal  pur- 
pose of  his  Father,  *  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness 
of  time  he  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in 
Christ,  both  which  are  in  Heaven  and  which  are  in  earth.* 
This  mission  of  the  Son,  from  which  the  newer  period, 
that  of  Christianity,  dates,  coincides  with  the  time  when 
heathenism  and  Judaism  may  be  said  to  have  tilled  their 
appropriate  spheres  of  moral  action.     Although  no  dog- 
matic system,  technically  speaking,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  two  points  immediately 
relating  to  the  person  of  Christ  are  brought  prominently 
forwara  throughout.    The  first  of  these  is  his  claim  to 
divine  honours  as  the  Son  of  Grod ;   the  second,  his  meri- 
torious course  of  action,  of  which  the  crowning  point  was 
his  death,  to  which  his  resurrection  was  the  e^lorious 
sequel,  and  the  proof  of  the  completeness  with  which  his 
office  had  been  discharged. 

The  object  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life  was  rather  a  course 
of  blameless  and  exemplary  action  than  the  delivery  of  a 
moral  code  for  human  guidance.  Hence,  although  m  the 
hortatory  portions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  allusion  is  made  to 
the  excellencies  exhibited  by  Chnst,  the  mode  *  of  becoming 
like  him '  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  far  deeper  than  that  of 
mere  moral  imitation.  It  is  described  as  a  putting  off  the 
old  man,  and  being  clothed  with  Christ ;  as  being  buried 
with  Christ,  and  as  rising  again  with  him.  Such  expres- 
sions arise  necessarily  from  the  inseparable  connection, 
laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  scheme,  between  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
justification  of  man  in  the  sight  of  Gbd. 

The  doctrines  of  repentance  and  a  holy  life  implied  in 
these  characteristics  of  the  new  covenant  are  essential 
conditions  on  the  side  of  the  human  party  to  the  contract. 
This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  our  Lord's  earthly  ministry, 
a  fit  entrance  and  portal  to  the  temple  which  lies  beyond, 
and  an  unfolding  of  the  spirit  and  pure  meaning  of  the 
law  under  which  Christ  came  to  live  and  suffer.  A  better 
observance  of  this  would  have  obviated  the  Antinomian 

Serversions  which  have  risen  up  from  the  earliest  times, 
'ne  garment,  and  one  only,  will  make  man  meet  for 
Heaven  (the  wedding  garment  of  Christ's  parable),  which 
is  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  the  accepted  sacri- 
fice for  the  children  of  Adam.  But  while  the  human  race 
exists,  the  essential  rules  of  that  law  which  Christ  came  to 
satisfy  will  be  binding,  and  men  will  find  their  truest 
pleasure  and  profit  in  oljedience  to  its  spirit.  Christ  came 
to  found  a  new  kingdom.  Accordingly  he  opens  his  first 
discourse  by  describing  the  members  of  it,  their  condition 
and  prospects  in  the  world.  And  yet  his  kingdom  was  not 
so  much  a  new  one,  as  a  fulfilling  and  spiritualizing  of  the 
former  dispensation ;  for  which  reason  the  second  part  of 
his  sermon  is  taken  up  in  expounding  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  its  real  obligations,  and,  in  the  words  of  Robert  Hall, 
*  in  animating  its  spirit,  and  in  filling  up  or  directing  its 

Sractice.'  But  essential  to  a  due  performance  of  the  con- 
itions  of  this  law  *■  must  be  reckoned  tlie  assistance  or 
guidance  of  God's  holy  spirit,  as  the  chief  of  all  aids,  and 
which  contains  all  othere.  And  because  this  cannot  be 
understood  without  admitting  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  omni- 
present, all-sufficient,  and,  in  a  word,  strictly  divine ;  there^ 
fore  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  fundamental  article 
of  the  Christian  covenant.'  (Latham,  Harmonia  Paulina,) 
Christian  Society  forms  tlie  second  part  of  the  theologi- 
cal system  which  may  be  oxtracted  from  the  New  TesUi- 
ment,  as  comprehending  the  origin  of  the  Christian  com^ 
munity,  its  ^rsidual  progress  and  necessary  conditions,  the 
relation  of  its  menibers  to  each  other,  and  their  unity  in 
the  spirit.  We  cannot  fail  to  observe,  according  to  Ham* 
mono,  'from  ihe  interchangeable  mixture  of  the  gracea 


•Christian  period  (and  more  especially  the  Jewish  |  described  by  Christ  in  ihe  opening  of  the  Sermoa  on  th« 
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Mcunt,  that  to  God  belongs  the  chief  and  first  and  last  of 
our  love  and  obedience,  yet  so  as  not  to  exclude^  but  re- 
quire also  in  its  subordination  our  care  of  duty  and  love 
towards  man  also ;  one  intermixing  lovingly  and  friendly 
with  the  other,  and  neither  performed  as  it  ought,  if  the 
other  be  neglected.'  The  common  bond  of  all  Christians 
is  the  faith  and  hope  by  which  they  become  partakers  of 
the  benefits  and  salvation  placed  within  their  reach  by  the 
meritorious  death  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Accord- 
ingly, *  the  partakers  of  this  common  faith  and  hope  form 
collectively  that  spiritual  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head, 
namely,  the  Christian  Church,  in  which,  as  in  the  natural 
body,  various  offices  are  distributed  to  the  diff^erent  mem- 
bers ;  but  the  most  excellent  endowment  of  any  member  b 
to  walk  in  Christian  love  and  purity  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  two  sacraments,  which  were  typified 
to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  are  symbols  of  the  Church's  union  with  Christ. 
In  baptism,  the  outward  sign  of  our  resurrection  to  a  new 
life  from  the  death  of  sin,  and  of  our  admission  to  the 
Church,  we  are  joined  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Christ  our 
Head ;  and  the  perpetual  commemoration  of  Christ's  deatli, 
according  to  his  command  in  the  lord's  Supper,  is  a  means 
whereby  we  perpetually  renew  our  spiritual  strength,  and 
draw  more  closely  oiu*  union  with  him  and  with  each  other.' 
(Latham,  Harm,  Paul.) 

The  conclusion  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  a  sketch  fby  prophetic  anticipation)  of  Christian 
society  in  its  completeness  of  glory,  which  shall  be  accom- 

Slished  by  Christ  at  his  second  coming  as  the  glorified 
on  of  Crod,  when  he  shall  triumph  over  all  opposition, 
and  the  redeemed  be  united  with  &od  in  everlastmg  hap- 
piness. We  have  seen  that  Christ's  obedience  unto  death 
was  in  order  that  many  might  live ;  and  this  will  be  ac- 
complished at  that  resurrection  which  Christianity  alone 
teaches  clearly.  Those  who  are  now  in  the  image  of  the 
earthly,  will  then  be  in  that  of  the  heavenly.  The  same 
spirit,  which  we  learn  fh)m  the  New  Testament  dwelleth 
in  our  mortal  bodies,  shall  quicken  these  that  they  shall  be 
raised  from  the  dead.  When  *  those  that  dwell  in  the  dust 
shall  awake,'  then  our  mortal  bodies  will  be  changed,  and 
made  like  unto  the  glorified  one  of  Christ,  by  the  power 
wherewith  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself. 

TESTAMENT,  OLD  AND  NEW.  The  view  of  the 
connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  gene- 
ral theory  of  divine  revelation  given  in  the  preceding 
article  are  by  no  means  admitted  by  all  Christians.  They 
are  departed  from  in  various  directions  and  degrees  by  dif- 
ferent sects,  but  are  most  completely  opposed  by  Uni- 
tarians. They  deny  that  the  doctrine  oli^  tiereditary  and 
total  depravity  is  either  consistent  with  reason  and  expe- 
rience or  at  all  sanctioned  by  Scripture.  They  hold  the 
nature  of  the  sacrifices,  both  in  the  patriarchal  times  and 
under  the  law,  to  be  altogether  misunderstood  by  those 
who  consider  them  as  referring  to  a  corrupted  nature  and 
to  an  atonement.  They  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  sacri- 
ficial language  of  the  New  Testament  is  founded  on 
figurative  allusions  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  under  the 
law,  may  be  naturally  traced  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
writers,  and  has  peculiarities  which  it  could  not  have  had 
if  intended  literally  to  express  a  great  religious  doctrine. 
Tliey  maintain  that  the  whole  system  of  types  and  anti- 
t>'pes  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  without  good 
Scriptural  authority,  and  loaded  with  inconsistencies  and 
false  views  both  of  the  law  and  the  gospel.  They  also 
reject  the  applications  which  are  made  of  some  real  or  sup- 
posed prophecies. 

The  view  which  prevails  among  modem  Unitarians  of 
the  general  theory  of  revelation  and  the  connection  of  the 
various  parts  is,  that  the  different  divine  interferences 
were  adapted  to  difi^erent  stages  in  the  progress  of  mankind 
from  infancy  towards  maturity ;  that  each  was  best  fitted 
for  the  time  in  which  it  was  given,  uniting  the  greatest 
amount  of  immediate  good  with  the  greatest  power  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  the  race ;  that  the  Jewish 

System  in  particular  was  designed  to  preserve  the  great 
octrine  of  the  Unity  of  Grod  at  a  time  when  the  world  in 
^neral  was  sinking  fast  into  a  degrading  and  corrupting 
idolatry,  to  exhibit  to  the  nations  around,  and  to  all  who 
should  afterwards  contemplate  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people,  a  proof  and  illustration  by  example  of  the  moral 
p>vemment  of  God,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  esta- 
blishnient,  when  the  world  should  be  in  a  fit  state  for  re- 


ceiving it,  of  the  more  perfect  dispensation  of  C\ 
which  may  be  properly  represented  as  a  bpiriiu 

f>erfected  Judaism,   adding  to  it  i^hatever  im| 
i^ous  truths  could  not  have  l>cen  previou*lv 
with  advantage,  especially  the  grand  dod 
life,  and  opening  the  pnvileges  of  reliin^/uB  % 
faith,  and  hope  to  men  of  all  nations  without  i 
and  without  ritual  observances.    The  koowkd 
paternal  character  of  God  and  of  his  readioea 
all  his  children  who  sincerely  desire  and  endctm 
him ;   the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  dittincti) 
directly  proved,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  |ni 
principles,  constitute,  according  to  their  view, 
tiarity  and  value  of  Christianity;  and  the. whole 
God's  holiness  requiring  human  punishment,  aad 
merits  saving  men  from  wrath,  is  rejected  ai 
unreasonable,  and  pernicious.     It  is  enough  m 
state  the  oppotute  doctrines  \^hich  form  the 
of  controversy  in  the  Christian  world.    Ain 
give  an  account  of  the  evidence  appealed  tc 
w^ould  lead  us  far  beyond  the  l>ound*  which  wi 
to  prescribe  to  ourselves. 

TESTAMENTS  OF  THE  TWELVE  PATH 
a  Greek  work  which  professes  to  contain  the  kl 
the  twelve  patriarchs,  the  sons  of  Jacob,  but ' 
sidered  to  be  undoubtedly  spurious  by  all  wn 
Whiston,  who  accepts  it  as  a  part  of  the  ca 
Testament ;   but  no  weight  can  be  attache^ 
ment  on  the  matter. 

The  age  and  authorship  of  this  work 
It  is  once  quoted  by  Origen,  who  flourauni  i 
230.    The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  CtTf 
ner,  who  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  br  a  Ji 
vert  to  Christianity  about  the  end  of 
after  Christ. 

It  appears  to  have  l)€en  the  writer's  obi 
work  into  the  Canon,  since,  though  he 
quotations  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Test; 
mentions  any  of  them  by  name.    The  onl>  u 
quotes  by  name  is  *  the  book  of  Enoch  the  I 

These   testaments  have   been  frequently  ■ 
Latin.    They  were  first  printed  in  Greek  by 
Spicileg,  Pair.,  and  afterwards  by  Fabricins  ■ 
Pseudepi graph.,  and  Whiston  published  an  \ 
lation  of  them  in  his  Authentic  Recards. 

(Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii.,  c.  29,  $  3,aid 
ties  there  quoted.) 

TESTIMONY.     [Evidenck.] 

TESTIMONY.  PERPETUATION  OF.  [1 
Tiox  OF  Testimony.] 

TESTONE,  or  TESTOON.     [Mone^.] 

TESTS,  CHEMICAL,  or  Chemical  Renu 
substances  which  are  employed  to  detect       ■ 
other  bodies,  by  admixture  with  which  • 
to  produce  certain  changes  in  appearance 
thus,  for  example,  as  the  blue  colour  of  hi 
red  by  acids,  it  is  considered  as  and  used 
determine  their  presence  when  uncombincd  w 
so  also  litmus  which  has  been  reddened  by  ai 
blue  colour  restored  by  the  action  of  an  i 
litmus  is  therefore  used  as  a  test  of  the  prcM^ 
or  uncombined  alkalis. 

We  give  these  examples  from  thoi 
have  been  selected,  merely  to  explain  u«  u 
term  chemical  test,  ol)ser\'ing  that  change  oi  cu 
only  of  the  many  alterations  adduced  in  prod 
action :  thus  the  solubility  of  certain  sul      w 
re-agents  and  not  in  others,  constitutes  aiivuKr< 
test  of  the  nature  of  bodies. 

We  cannot  enter  particularly  into  this  snbj< 
extent  is  equalled  only  by  its  importance;  and  i 
requisite  that  we  should  do  so,  since,  in  < 
various  metals,  &c.,  the  tests  of  their  preteriv« 
given  with  the  properties  of  their  salts. 

We  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  for  a  complf 
the  subject  to  two  works  which  have  appeared 
viz.  *  Traits  £16mentaire  des  Reactift,*  &c.,  by  '. 
Chevallier,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  *  Dictiomiaire  di 
Chimiques,'  by  Lassaigne,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

TECTUDINATA.     [Tortoises.] 

TESTU'DO.     [Tortoises.] 

TETANUS  (rlraKoc,  derived  from  nip^  io  . 
both  a  generic  and  a  specific  term :  genoicaliji 
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I  to  be  a  more  or  less  violent  and  ngid  spasm  of 
)r  all  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion ;  the  name 

particularly  applied  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  to 
the  species  of  this  affection.    Both  the  disease  and 

lame  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates ;  and, 

red  by  experience  to  be  much  more  frequent  in 
the  antient  physicians  probably  had  pecu- 

uungtrs  in  observing  it,  and  accordindy  seem  to 
^d  {Articular  attention  to  it.  The  following  de- 
on  by  Aretaeus  (De  Cans,  et  Sign.  Morb.  Acut.^ 
cap.  6,  p.  6,  ed.  Kiihn)  is  written  in  his  usual  graphic 

(The  translation  by  Dr.  Reynolds  has  been  chiefly 
ed.) 

fUnic  spasms,'  sa3rs  this  author,  *  are  attended  with 
!  pain,  and  prove  rapidly  fatal,  and  by  no  means 
f  admit  of  relief;  they  make  their  attack  on  the 
es  and  tendons  of  the  jaws  and  neck,  but  impart  the 
e  to  every  other  spot,  for  all  parts  become  sympathe- 
affected  with  those  which  were  primarilv  assailed, 
ere  are  three  forms  of  the  convulsions :  the  straight, 
ickward,  and  the  fonis'ard.    The  straight  one  is  true 

,  when  the  patient  is  stretched  straight  and  inflexi- 
me  backwara  or  forward  varieties  have  their  name 
he  direction  and  locality  of  the  tension ;  hence  the 
ion  of  the  patient  backwards  is  termed  opisthotonos 
itrovoQX  from  the  nerves  being  affected  in  this  direc- 
while,  if  the  bending  be  forward,  by  the  nerves  in 
It  is  termed  emprosthotonos  OuxpoffB6Tovoc),  for  tonos 
is  a  term  which  signifies  botn  a  nerve  and  tension. 
e  causes  of  these  affections  are  numerous :  they  often 
a  wound  of  a  membranous  part,  or  punctures  in 

»r  nerves,  and  in  such  cases  the  patients  usually 
r  vas  Hippocrates  says,  Aphor.^  sect,  v.,  $  2,  tom.  iii., 
i  "  traumatic  spasms  are  fatal."  A  woman  may  be 
after  miscarrage,  and  she  seldom  recovers ;  some 
» are  seized  with  spasms  from  a  violent  blow  on  the 
intense  cold  may  prove  a  source,  and  hence  these 
s  are  particularly  liable  to  occur  in  the  winter;  thev 
I  frequent  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  least  of  all 
summer,  unless  they  arise  from  a  wound,  or  a  visita- 
r  foreign  diseases.  Women  are  more  liable  to  con- 
is  than  men,  because  they  are  of  a  colder  tempera- 
but  they  more  frequently  recover,  from  the  moisture 
r  temperaments. 

respects  the  vanous  periods  of  life,  children  are  liable 
affection,  but  do  not  often  die,  for  it  is  one  they 
d  to,  and  familiar  with  ;  youths  are  less  frequently 
1,  but  more  die  ;  adults  are  least  of  all  liable  to  be 
d ;  while  the  old  have  it,  and  die  from  it,  more 
ly  other  class  of  persons :  the  cause  is  referrible  to 
^dity  and  dryness  of  old  age,  which  is  also  the 
of  death,  for,  if  the  cold  be  attended  with  mois- 
[ie  spasms  are  less  injurious  and  fraught  with  less 
* 

be  said  in  general  of  all  these  affections,  that  they 

Buued  with  pain  and  tension,  both  of  the  tendons 

,  and  of  the  maxillary  and  thoracic  muscles ;  for 

» ciench  the  lower  jaw  to  the  upper,  that  it  is  not 

separate  them  either  by  lever  or  wedg^e ;   and  if, 
f  separating  the  teeth,  any  liquid  be  introduced, 

•wallowed,  but  returned,  or  retained  in  the  mouth, 

through  the  nostrils,  for  the  passage  of  the 

'"-  cjosed,  and  the  tonsils,  bein^  hard  and  tense,  do 

se  so  as  to  depress  the  food  in  swallowing.    The 

md  mottled,  the  eyes  nearly  fixed,  turned  with 

i»  ivund,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  stifling,  respira- 

bi       d,  the  arms  and  legs  on  the  stretch,  the  muscles 

g,  uie  face  distorted  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  the  cheeks 

tremulous,  the  chin  in  constant  motion,  the  teeth 
uid  sometimes  the  ears  will  move,  as  I  have  myself 

i  with  amazement:  the  urine  is  either  retained 
uient  pain,  or  flows  off  involuntarily  from  compres- 
the  bmdder.  These  appearances  are  common  to  all 
Bcies  of  spasms;  eacn  variety  of  this  disease  has 
ir  its  pecularities. 
tetanus  the  whole  body  is  stretched  in   a  right 

1  and  immovable,  while  the  legs  and  arms  are 

I*    • 

opisthotonos  the  patient  is  bent  back,  so  that  the 

oiled  in  that  direction  lies  between  the  shoulder- 
while  the  throat  projects ;  the  lower  jaw  is  iisually 
nd  is  rarely  locked  with  the  upper ;  the  respiration 
mma,  the  abdomen  and  thorax  are  prominent,  and  in 
P.  C,  No.  1510. 


this  form  especially  there  is  incontinence  of  urine ;  the 
epigastrium  is  tense  and  resonant  when  struck,  the  arms 
are  forcibly  wrenched  back  in  a  state  of  tension,  while  the 
legs  lie  bent  together,  for  the  elbow  bends  in  a  mannei  the 
reverse  of  what  the  ham  does. 

'  If  emprosthotonos  take  place,  the  back  is  bent,  the  hips 
are  forced  on  a  level  with  the  shoulders,  the  whole  spine 
is  on  the  stretch,  the  head  is  dependent  and  bent  on  the 
chest,  the  chin  fixed  upon  the  sternum,  the  arms  cramped 
up,  and  the  legs  at  full  stretch.  The  pain  is  severe  in  all 
the  forms,  and  wailing  is  the  voice,  deep  are  the  sobs  and 
groans,  and  if  now  the  disorder  has  assailed  the  chest  and 
respiration,  it  soon  hurries  the  sufferer  off — a  boon  indeed 
to  lum,  as  it  relieves  him  from  pain,  distortion,  and 
humiliation,  and  serving  also  to  lighten  the  distress  of 
those  present,  even  if  they  be  his  own  father  or  son ;  but 
if  there  be  still  respiratiort  enough  to  support  life,  and 
although  oppressed  it  be  still  performed,  tne  patients  are 
not  merely  bowed  forward,  but  are  even  rolled  up  like  a 
ball,  so  as  to  have  their  head  on  their  knees,  and  their  legs 
and  back  pai-ts  wrenched  fbrward,  so  as  to  look  as  if  the 
knee  joint  were  thrust  into  the  ham.  It  is  an  affliction 
more  than  man  can  bear,  a  sight  revoltinj^  and  painful  to 
behold ;  and  this  cruel  disease  is  inemediable,  and  from 
the  distortion  the  sufferer  is  not  recognised,  even  by  his 
dearest  friends,  and  the  prayer  of  those  around  (which 
would  have  been  heretofore  impious,  but  hath  become 
now  righteous)  is,  that  the  wretched  sufferer  may  depart 
out  of  life,  and  be  released  at  the  same  time  from  his 
existence,  pain,  and  horrible  torment ;  and  the  physician, 
though  present  and  looking  on,  is  not  merely  unable  to 
save  his  life,  or  to  give  relief  to  his  pains,  but  he  cannot 
even  improve  his  shape ;  for  to  attempt  to  straighten  the 
limbs  would  be  like  mangling  and  breaking  the  man  in 
pieces  while  yet  alive,  and  therefore,  no  longer  offering  his 
assistance,  he  is  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  merely 
contributing  his  sympathy.' 

The  three  forms  of  the  disease  mentioned  by  Aretaeus 
are  described  by  most  of  the  antient  writers :  the  species 
caHed  trismus^  or  locked^aw  (which  is  the  name  applied 
to  it  when  the  spasms  are  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw  or  throat),  forms  a  fourth  in  modem  authors ;  and  to 
these  has  been  added  a  fifth,  under  the  name  Pleuros^ 
thotonos  (trXcvpocrd^rovoc),  which  signifies  that  the  body  is 
drawn  to  one  side.  These  different  terms  applied  to 
tetanic  affections  do  not  imply  so  many  particular 
diseases,  but  only  the  seat  ana  various  degrees  of  one 
and  the  same  complaint.  Trismus  is  invariably  a  part  of 
each  of  the  other  varieties.  Tliis  subdivision  of  the  disease 
is  of  little  or  no  practical  importance ;  but  a  much  more 
essential  division  is  into  acute  or  chronic^  according  to  its 
greater  or  lesser  intensity.  The  former  kind  is  exce^ingly 
dangerous  and  usually  fatal ;  while  the  latter,  on  account 
of  the  more  gradual  progress  of  the  symptoms,  affords 
more  opportunity  of  being  successfully  treated.  (Larrey, 
in  MSm.  de  Chtrurgie  Militaire^  tome  i.,  pp.  ^5,  236, 
qiioted  in  Cooper's  Diet,  of  Pract.  Surgery.)  Tetanus  is 
also  divided  into  traumatic^  or  that  arising  from  a  wound, 
which  is  also  Occasionally  termed  symptomatic ;  and  into 
idiopathic^  or  that  which  proceeds  from  other  causes. 

Traumatic  tetanus  sometimes  comes  on  in  a  surprisingly 
sudden  manner,  and  ouickly  attains  its  most  violent  degree. 
The  most  rapidly  fatal  case  that  has  ever  been  recorded  is  one 
that  we  have  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Professor  Robison 
of  Edinburgh.  It  occurred  in  a  negro,  who  scratched  his 
thumb  witti  a  broken  china  plate,  and  died  of  tetanus  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  tliis  slight  injury.  (Rees*s  Cyclo^ 
p^edia^  art.  •Tetanus,'  quoted  by  Cooper.)  Most  com- 
monly however  the  approaches  of  the  disorder  are  more 
gradual,  and  it  slowly  advances  to  its  worst  stage.  In  this 
sort  of  case  the  commencement  of  the  disorder  is  an- 
nounced by  a  sensation  of  stiffhess  about  the  neck,  a 
symptom  wnich,  increasing  by  decrees,  renders  the  motion 
of  tne  head  difficult  and  painful.  In  proportion  as  the 
rigidity  of  the  neck  becomes  greater,  the  patient  expe« 
riences  in  the  throat  a  sense  of  diyness  and  soreness,  and 
about  the  root  of  the  tongue  an  uneasiness,  soon  changing 
into  a  difficulty  of  mastication  and  swallowing,  which 
after  a  time  become  totally  impossible.  The  attempt  at 
deglutition  is  attended  with  convulsive  efforts,  especially 
when  an  endeavour  is  made  to  swallow  liquids ;  and  ao 
great  is  the  distress  which  accompanies  these  convulsions, 
mat  the  patient  becomes  very  reluctant  to  renew  the  trials. 
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and  occasionally  refuses  all  nounslimcnt :  sometimes  it 
even  inspires  him  with  a  dread  ol*  the  sight  of  water,  and  a 
^eat  resemblance  to  hydrophobia  is  produced. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  tetanus,  *  it  must  ever  be  re- 
garded,' says  Dr.  Grej^ory  {^Theory  and  Practice  of  Med,\ 
•  as  a  very  sing:ular  fact  in  patholoirv,  tliat  an  affection  of  so 
peculiar  a  character  as  this  should  have  its  source  in  causes 
apparently  so  diwimilar ;  that  the  puncture  of  a  nerve,  the 
laceration  of  a  tendon,  or  an  extensive  burn,  sliould  bring 
on  the  same  kind  of  nervous  affection  as  that  which  is  the 
occasional  consequence  of  cold.*  Every  description  of 
wound,  no  matter  how  inflicted,  or  in  wliat  part,  or  in 
what  stage,  may  be  the  occasion  of  tetanic  symjptoms  which 
form  the  species  denominated  traumatic.  Uases  are  on 
record  (and  are  ouoted  by  Dr.  Symonds  in  the  Cuclopiedia 
of  Practical  Medicine^  vai.  'Tetanus*),  wherein  tne  patient 
was  attacked  with  the  disease  in  consequence  of  a  bite  on 
the  finger  from  a  tame  sparrow ;  in  which  it  supervened 
on  the  mere  stroke  of  a  wnip-lash  under  the  eyes,  though 
the  skin  was  not  broken ;  in  which  it  was  occasioned  by  a 
small  fish-bone  sticking  in  the  pharynx  ;  by  a  slight  solu- 
tion of  continuity  in  tlie  external  ear  from  a  musket-shot ; 
by  the  application  of  a  seton  to  the  thorax ;  by  the  stroke 
of  a  cane  across  the  back  of  the  neck  ;  by  a  mow  on  the 
hand  from  the  same  instrument ;  by  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  &c.  In  shod,  according  to  Sir  James  M^GrijE^or 
(quoted  by  Dr.  Symonds),  *  it  occurs  in  every  description 
and  in  every  stage  of  wounds,  from  the  slighteii  to  the  most 
formidable,  from  the  healthy  and  the  sloughing,  from  the 
incised  and  the  lacerated,  from  the  most  simple  and  the 
most  complicated.' 

Next  in  frequency  to  wounds  as  an  exciting  cause  of 
tetanus  is  exposure  to  cold  and  damp ;  indeed  there 
are  but  very  few  cases  of  true  idiopathic  tetanus  which  are 
referrible  to  any  other.  The  irritation  of  worms  and  other 
disordered  states  of  the  alimentary  canal  have  been  con- 
sidered by  some  authors  as  the  cause  of  tetanic  affections. 
To  generate  this  form  of  disease  however,  it  would  appear 
that  a  certain  predis^togition  is  also  requisite,  and  it  is 
doubtless  the  same  with  that  which  operates  as  an  acces- 
tory  cause  of  the  traumatic  tetanus.  The  predisposition  to 
tetanic  affections  is  given,  in  the  first  place,  by  warm 
climates  and  warm  seasons.  Within  the  tropics  therefore 
it  prevails  to  an  extent  unheard  of  in  colder  latitudes. 
Secondly,  tetanus  is  chiefly  observed  to  prevail  when  the 
atmosphere  is  much  loaded  wnth  moistiure,  and  particularly 
where  this  has  suddenly  succeeded  to  a  long  course  of  dry 
and  sultry  weather.  Even  in  this  country  exposure  to  the 
cold  and  damp  air  of  the  night  has  occasionally  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  attack  of  tetanus.  In  tropical  climates  chil- 
dren are  particularly  subject  to  this  complaint,  and  with  a 
few  peculiarities  which,  though  producing  no  specific  dif- 
ference, liave  been  thought  sufficient  to  constitute  a  variety 
known  by  the  name  of  trismus  nascent i urn.  The  disease 
in  this  case  is  vulgarly  known  by  the  absurd  name  oi fall- 
ing of  the  jaw.  It  occurs  chiefly  between  the  ninth  and 
fourteenth  day  after  birth,  and  seldom  after  the  latter 
period.  Without  any  febrile  accession,  and  often  without 
any  perceptible  cause  whatever,  the  infant  sinks  into  an 
unnatural  weariness  and  drowsiness,  attended  with  fre- 
quent yawnings  and  with  a  slight  difficulty  of  moving  the 
lower  jaw.  This  last  symptom  takes  place  in  some  in- 
stances sooner,  in  others  later,  and  soon  increases  in  inten- 
sity. Even  while  the  infant  is  yet  able  to  open  its  mouth, 
there  is  occasionally  an  inability  to  suck  or  swallow.  By 
degrees  the  lower  jaw  becomes  rigid,  and  totally  resists 
the  introduction  of  food.  There  is  no  painful  sensation, 
but  the  skin  assumes  a  yellow  hue,  the  eyes  appear  dull, 
the  sjMisms  often  extend  over  the  body,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  the  disease  proves  mortal. 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  main.y  to  be  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  by  the  type  of  the 
■eiaure.  Tetanus  of  the  idiopathic  kind  has  certainly  been 
cured  in  a  lar^r  proportion  of  cases  than  that  which  fol- 
lows external  iimiry,  which  *  is  a  fact  well-known'  (says  an 
able  vmter  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Joumdl,'  toI.  xv.,  p.  292, 

?[uoted  by  Dr.  Symomk)  *  to  every  planter  in  the  West 
ndiet,  who  never  considers  his  negroes  as  safe  when  the 
disease  siipervenea  on  a  wound,  but  is  frequently  suc- 
cessful in  alleviating  the  idiopathic  species.*  The  type  of 
the  disease  as  acute  or  chronic  is  a  no  less  important  guide 
M  to  the  probable  termination.  It  may  be  said  tiiat  re- 
Qoveiy  in  a  case  of  acute  tetanus  k  ilmoat,  if  not  alto- 


gethcr«  hopciess :  the  chronic  form  however  is 
milder  cliaracter.  Tlie  usual  tenni nation  («f  1 
may  be  stated  to  occur  on  the  third  or  fourth  di 
the  patient  survives  that  time,  there  arc  cuud  h 
recover)' :  it  is  rarely  protracted  beyond  the  e 
Mr.  Cooper  however  mentions , .Sur^;-.  Dirt,,  tlis 
patient  (who  hod  been  wounded,  and  su tiered  s 
of  the  thigh)  who  lingered  five  weeks  with  chrui 
before  he  died. 

The  dissection  of  patients  who  have  died 
has  thrown  little  or  no  light  \i\fon  the   real 
the  complaint,  as  is  indeed  the  case  in  almost  all 
or  neuraliric  disoxlers.      Sometimes  sli;rht   efl 
found  within  the  cranium,  but  in  general   no  i 
pearance  whatever  can    be  detected   witliin 
There  is  always  more  or  le^^s  of  an  inflammatc 
ance   in  tlie  cesophasnis  and   in  the  villu*as  C4 
stomach  about  the  cardia.    The^e  appeamnct 
are  common  to  a  great  number  of  di-^eases,  an 
formly  met  with  in  every  cast*  of  rapiil  or  vio 
Besides  the  redness  and  inereased  \  abcularity  ol  i 
Baron  Larrey  found  the   pliarynx  and  CDbophi 
contracted,  and  covered  with  a  viscid  reddi^kh  n 
also  found  numerous  lumbrici  in  the  bowels  of 
the  patients  who  died ;    but  tlii^s  a^i  Mr.  Coop 
coula  only  be  an  accidental  complicatiun,  and  i 
In  several  cases  Dr.  M 'Arthur  found  the  intei 
inflamed ;    and  in  two  of  them  a  yellow  wax\ 
peculiar  offensive  smell,  covered  their  intei 
but  whether  the  inflammation  was  primary',  oi 
sequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  aL>di>miiia1  muf 
contract  so  violently  in  this  disi'ase.  he  is  uiiabl 
{Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  473,  quoted  i 
Surg.  Diet.) 

The  treatment  of  Tetanus  Ls  conf«'ssi-dIy  a 
infinite  difficulty,  as  the  disease  fiequen 
every  mode  of  practice,  and,  in  eeitain  iQ«t 
well  under  the  employment  of  the  \ery  saj 
which  decidedly  fail  in  other  siniihir  Jaaes. 
whole  it  will  )>robabIv  be  univei^uUy  adniitt 
effectual  remedy  for  Tetanus  luis  vet  been  dii 
every  plan  has  occasionally  succeeded,  and  eve 
still  more  frequently  failed.  The  follow Inir  is  1 
of  the  opinions  of  the  aiitients  on  thib  jHiint  gi 
Adams  in  his  Notes  to  '  Pauhis  /Ei^ineta.* 

Hippocrates  {Aphor.,  v.  7U),  Galen  (De  L 
lib.  iii. ;  De  Meth.  Med.,  lib.  xii.),  Oeta\ius 
(lib.  ii.,  cap.  10,),  and  Aviccnna  (lil).  iii.,  fen.2,  c 
agree  in  stating  that  a  fever  coniimc  on  tends 
the  tetanic  aficction.  Cu'lius  Aureiianus  {De  Jk 
lib.  iii.,  c.  G^  seems  to  question  the  tnith  of  1 
aphorism.  Hippocrates  disapproves  of  the  a 
in  cases  of  traumatic  Tetanus  :  Alexander  Api 
however  speaks  rather  favourably  of  it  •  Pr^M 
i.  53).  Actius  (lib.  vi.,  c.  38;,  Orihaftius  SynojM 
c.  IG),  and  Nonnus  {De  Metiic,  c.  3H.,  1 
iEgineta  {De  Re  Med.,  lib.  iii.,  c.  '20 \  recon 
ing,  emollient  fomentations,  and  the  bath  oa  m 
genes  (ap.  Aetium,  loco  cit.)  directs  to  prepar 
by  adding  a  fitth  part  of  oil  to  the  water. 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Celsus  \De  , 
ii.,  c.  1)  is  judicious,  and  not  unlike  that 
iEgineta.  He  expresses  himself  hesitatingly  a 
section,  and  forbids  the  early  use  of  wine ;  he  i 
opening  the  belly.  This  practice  is  strongly  reo 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh. 

The  treatment  of  Aretarus  {De  Cur.  Morb. 
i.,  c.  G)  is  altogether  sootliing  and  relaxant 
commends  to   lay  the  patient  u)ion  a  soit  y 
and,    from    whatever   cause    the     complaint 
begin    with    abstracting    blood    from   the   ar 
soft  liquid  food  is  to  be  given,  and  the  « 
wrapped  in  wool  moistened  with  some  «*mlelacie 
bladders  half  filled  with  tepid  oil  are  to  be  app 
parts  most  affected.    He  directs  to  cup  the  bi 
the  neck,  but  cautions  against  exciting  irrilal 
application  of  heat.    To  the  wound  he  lecoma 
purative  applications  containiner  frankincense,  ti 
rosin,  and  tne  like ;  for  he  remarks  (and  the  U 
firmed  by  the  expenence  of  the  late  M.  \ 
recommends  a  similar  mode  of  practice'*  t     >. « 
nut  supervenes,  the  sore  becomes  diy.    H«  i 
and  Miafoetida  aa  anti-sparaiodics ;  andiif 
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ed,  thejr  are  to  b«  pren  in  an  injeetion.  He 
>  to  dve  hiera  in  an  lojection. 
iumianus  {loco  cit.)  enumerates  nearly  th^ 
s  at  AretflBus,  and  describes  all  the  sjrmptoms 
ise  with  the  greatest  jprecision.  His  trealmeot 
ly  the  same  as  that  of  Aretaeus,  namely,  emol- 
sations  to  the  neck,  venesection,  and  oily  dvs- 
(Ten  enjoins  the  bath  of  oil,  which  has  fiidlen 
in  modem  practice,  most  probably  solely  on 
the  expense  with  which  it  would  t>e  attended, 
mits  sometimes  to  use  the  common  bath,  but 
water.  He  dlows  wine  in  certain  cases.  He 
fippocrates  for  giving  both  wine  and  emetics, 
recourse  to  venesection,  without  due  disciimi- 
\  blames  him  also  for  jrecommending  the  affh- 
water,  inasmuch  as  he  himself  had  pronounced 
Qjurious  to  the  nerves,  bones,  &c.  Galen  how- 
la.  in  his  Commentary  upon  this  aphorism  of 
t.  V.  $  21),  that  cold  m  this  case  is  not  the 
ui  the  benefit  derived  from  this  remedy,  but 
and  him  right)  that  the  shock  which  it  imparts 
1  proves  Deneficial  by  rousing  the  vital  neat 
9  of  the  patient.  Hipj^ciates  however,  as 
!.  forbade  the  cold  affumon  in  traumatic  teta- 

^gineta's  opinion  of  this  practice  is  just 
profession  in  general  now  entertains,  after  it 
[  another  trial  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
rie.  (See  Medical  Reports^  and  Larrey^s  k^- 
kirurgie^  1. 1.) 

Horatianus  (lococit,)  recommends  bleeding, 
>plications,  purgative  clysters,  the  tepid  bath, 
ies,  and  mpoHflcs.  The  use  of  the  last-men- 
of  remedies  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suf- 
ierstood  by  the  antients ;  at  all  events  they 
rtial  to  them  in  this  case  than  the  modems, 
ians  enjoin  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  the 
ieenna  (loco  cit.)  and  Mesue  jcnn  the  jnreoeding 
n  recommending  strongly  the  use  of  castor  and 

antispasmodics ;  and  yet  it  is  deserving  of 

dem  surgeons  do  not  repose  much  confi- 
dicines.  (See  Sir  James  M^Giigor's  com- 

u*e  Medico^hirurg.  Trantact.^  vol.  vi.) 

all  the  others,  pruses  the  bath  of  oil.    Se- 
u,  e.  ^)  speaks  of  a  bath  prepared  with  emol- 

Haly  Abbas  (TT^or.,  ub.  ix.,  cap.  10,  11 ; 
r^  c.  31)  describes  minutely  the  two  vaiietiea 
d  by  repletion  or  inanition.    For  the  ibrmer, 
of  purging  with  hot  drastic  pumtives,  of 
part  affected  with  hot  oils,  and  of  using  the 
ith  friction  after  it ;  he  also  approves  of  castor, 
r  variety  he  praises  the  afflision  of  plain  water 
tuces,  barley,  &c.  have  been  boiled.    He  re- 
he  internal  use  of  milk  and  other  demulcents, 
of  oil,  and  rubbing  the  body  with  oil  of  violets, 
mt  recommended   by  Alsaharavius  {Pract^ 
21)  is  very  similar.   Rhazes  mentions  (2>tvt#., 
C%m/m.,  lib.  1)  Hippocrates' proposal  of  the 
; ;  but,  like  Paulus  idSgineta,  he  rather  diaap- 

He  himself  recommends  bleedings  when 

aptoms  of  repletion,  emollient  applicraons  to 

I  oath  of  oil,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 

L  iyurging  with  aloes,  &c.,  and  the  adminis- 

smomcs,  such  as  castor,  assafoetida,  and 


Til  principle  of  cure,  as  Dr.  Good  remarks,  is 
y  explained  than  acted  upon :  it  is  that  of 
le  local  irritation,  wherever  such  exists,  and 
ing  tiie  nervous  erethism  of  the  entire  system. 
>f  these  two  objects  is  of  great  importance  in 
Lw,  or  trismus,  of  infants ;  for,  by  removing 
id  acrimonious  meconium,  or  whi^ver  other 
ged  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  we  can  some- 
a  speedy  cure  without  any  other  medicine, 
by  far  the  best  aperient  on  this  occasion,  and 
ren  botii  by  the  mouth  and  by  injections.  If 
do  not  succeed,  we  should  have  recourse  to 
(dynes:  of  these  tiie  best  is  opium,  which 
nistered  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five  drops 
c  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  Opium 
i  more  extensively  resorted  to  in  the  cases  of 
Jmost  any  other  remedy ;  and  Dr.  GkK>d,  Dr. 
L  othais  profess  that  it  is  that  on  which  they 
hief;  if  not  their  only  reliance.    To  give  it  a 


ikir  chanee  of  soceesi,  we  must  b^n  its  use  iW>m  the 
earliest  appearance  of  tetanic  mnptoms.    It  must  be 
given  in  very  large  doses;  and  tnoe  doses  mutt  be  re- 
peated at  such  short  intervals  as  to  keep  the  mtem  con- 
stantly under  the  influence  of  the  remedy,    tt  is  astonish- 
I  ing  to  observe  how  the  human  body,  when  labouring 
under  a  tetanic  disease,  will  resist  the  operation  of  this  and 
other  remedies,  which,  in  its  healthy  ^tkjt^  would  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  overpower  and  destroy  it.    It 
is  advisable  to  begin  with  fifty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  to 
rqieat  this  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours,  or  even 
off ener  if  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  require  it,  until 
some  effect  has  been  producea  on  the  spasms.    In  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease  we  are  to  bw  in  mind  the  ap- 
proaching closure  of  the  jaw  and  difficulty  of  deglutition ; 
and  our  remedies  are  acccndin^ly  to  be  pushed  before  such 
serious  obstacles  to  their  administration  arise.    l/Hien  they 
have  occurred,  and  are  found  to  be  insuperable,  opiate 
enemota  and  frictions  may  be  tri^ ;  but  we  must  not  an- 
ticipate much  benefit  from  such  feeble  means.    Sudi  are 
Dr.  Gieffory's  remarks ;  but  Dr.  S|ymonds  conaders  that 
the  employment  of  opium  is  recommended  chiefly  by  sjrs- 
tematic  writers,  and  for  theoretical,  rather  than  for  practical 
reasons ;  while  most  of  thoM  who  give  the  rendts  of  their 
own  experience  express  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  with 
the  remedy. 

IVobably  a  much  more  efficient  daas  of  remedies  than 
the  preceding  is  that  of  purgatives;  both  on  aeoount 
of  the  obstinate  costiveness  which  attends  the  disease,  and 
also  because  we  have  in  daily  practioe  such  convincing 
proo&  of  their  strong  revulsive  imhience  on  diseaaee  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  centre.  The  testimony  of  the  anny  phy- 
sicians, as  we  learn  from  the  report  of  Sir  Barnes  M'ungor, 
is  highly  in  ftivour  of  a  rigid  perseverance  in  tiie  lise  of 
purgiuves,  given  in  adequate  doses  to  produce  daily  a  ftdl 
effect.  Dr.  Forbes  states  that  a  solunoh  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  in  infrision  of  senna  was  found  to  answer  better 
than  any  other  purgative ;  and  it  was  daily  given  in  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  produce  a  copious  evacuation,  which 
was  always  dark-coloured  and  hij^hly  offensive ;  and  to 
this  practice  he  chiefly  attributes  m  one  severe  case  the 
removal  of  the^  disease.  {Med,  Chir.  TVon^.,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
452,  quoted  by  Mr.  Cooper.).  Dr.  Good  condemns  drastio 
purgatives,  forgetting  apparently  thiat  mild  onea  have  no 
effect  Sbrong  cathartics  have  indeed  frequentiy  proved 
of  great  service,  and  none  haa  higher  repute  tfaim  croloii 
oil. 

The  employment  of  the  warm  bath  haa  beeii  recom- 
mended by  numerous  writers,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
trace  in  their  accounts  any  friets  which  decidedly  show  that 
its  adoptkm  was  ever  followed  by  une(}uivocal  benefit 
Qold  bathinff  has  also  been  adviseo,  biit  it  haa  generaUr 
been  found  to  be  wone  than  useless;  and  there  are  several 
cases  upon  record  of  almost  instant  death  having  followed 
its  employment.  ^  " 

.  The  powtice  of  bleeding  is  another  that  has  been  tried, 
but  most  firequenUy  without  eSwt  In  some  ftyr  eases 
amputatioil  oT  the  hmb,  ftom  the  injury  of  which  the  teta- 
nus has  arisen,  has  been  auccessfiif ;  but  as  this  extreme 
measure  b  also  venr  uncertain,  it  is  not  likely  to  b^  ever 
extensively  adopted. 

Numerous  other  remedies  have  been  tiied,  wlQi  no, 
mr  vei}r  imporfect,  success;  for  instance,  acupuncture, 
strychma,  mercuiyi  caustics,  blisters,  tobacco,  ml  of  tur- 
pentine, sether,  camphor,  musk,  bark,  wine,  sesqui-oxide 
of  iron,  6fG,  &o.  However,  it  must,  siter  id!  these  have 
been  tned,  be  confessed  that  tetanus  is  one  of  the  most 
Jbrmidable  and  unmanageable  of  disorders,  and  that  re- 
covery in  the  acute  fbrm  still  continues  to  be  almost  hope- 
less. 

(Cooper's  Surgicid  Diet.;  Svmonds,  m  the  CWfep.  qf 
Prod.  Mad.;  Good's  8tud§  of  Med, ;  Oregiofy*s  Tneoty 
and  Praetiee  of  Med,;  from  wmch  works  moR  of  the  pie- 
oeding  remaria  have  been  taken.  A  reference  to  nu- 
merous other  works  on  the  same  su^ect  will  be  found  in 
Pleucquefk  Liter ,  Med,  Digeeta ;  Cooper'b  Sm'jr.  Diet. ; 
and  Forbes'a  Medical  BilJRograMhf^  in  the  Vifclop,  qf 
Praet,  MbdJ) 

TJSrBURir ,  an  antient  market-town  m  GloncestersMre, 
near  the  bordm  of  Wiltdiire,  situated  on  elfvated  gnrand 
near  the  source  of  the  Warwickshire  Avon,  99  miles  west  by 
north  from  Londoii,  and  20  miles  south-east  of  Oloiicerter* 
The  parish,  with  four  hamlets,  contains  a  pomitaticm  of 
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t!039,  acconrmir  to  the  cen»us  of  1831.  Tlie  l.o\%*n  consists 
of  one  lontj  street  intersected  by  two  shorter  ones,  with  the 
niftrkct-pltu-c  and  a  spacious  market-house  in  the  centre. 
The  streets  are  paved  and  lighted,  and  the  houses  built 
chiefly  of  stone.  A  bailiff  and  constable  are  annually 
appointed  at  the  court-leet  of  the  feoffees  of  the  manor. 
Tliere  are  fairs  held  three  times  a  year,  for  cheese,  cattle, 
sheep,  horses.  Sec.  Tlie  parish  churcli,  which  was  built 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  was  taken  down  in  17S4,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  and  rebuilt  in  the  pointed  style ; 
and  a  mwlern  spire  was  placed  on  the  tower.  The  living 
is  a  vicarajfe,  of  tlie  annual  gross  value  of  903/.  The 
Baptists  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  In 
172.1  Klizabeth  Hodges  left  a  rent-charge  of  *M.  for  the 
education  of  15  children ;  and  in  the  years  17H3,  171KS, 
and  1797,  the  sum  of  100/.  was  left  by  three  different  per- 
sons for  the  support  of  a  Sunday-school.  In  1833  tnere 
were  ten  daily  scnools,  attended  by  173  children,  and  three 
Sundav-schools,  at  one  of  which,  in  connection  with  the 
Rstablished  Church,  174  children  were  instructed,  and  the 
other  was  a  Baptist  school,  attended  by  153  children.  In 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir  William  Komney,  a  native  of  the 
town,  founded  almshouses  for  eight  iH)or  j)pr8ons,  and  left 
property  for  the  endowment  of  a  grammar-school.  The 
traces  of  an  antient  encampment  were  visible  on  the 
south-eastern  side  of  the  town  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century ;  and  at  this  spot  fragments  of  British  wea- 
pons and  coins  of  the  Ix)wer  Empire  have  been  found. 

TKTK'.     [Senna.] 

TETHYS.     [Ni'DinRANCHiATA,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  361.] 

TETRABRANCHIATA,  Professor  Owen's  second 
order  of  the  class  Cephalnjyoda,  This  order  is  equivalent 
to  the  *  Cc^phalopodes  testac(Vi  polj^'thalames  *  of  I^marck; 
to  the  *  Poivthalamac6s'  of  I)e  Blainville ;  the  *  Siphonoi- 
des*  of  De  Haan ;  and  the  *  Sifonifdres*  of  D'Orbigny. 

The  following  characters  of  the  order  are  given  oy  the 
Professor : — 

Et/es,  subpedunculate.  Mandibles^  calcareous  at  the 
apex.  Arms^  abbreviated,  tubular,  and  furnished  with 
retractile  tentacles.  Mantle,  membranaceous,  with  two 
anterior  apertures ;  a  posterior  membranaceous  tubule 
running  through  the  siphon  of  the  multilocular  shell. 
Gi/tf,i\mr,  Branchial  heart ^xwjW,  Excretory  tube,  m\h 
the  walls  disconnected  below.  S/tell,  internal  or  external 
multilocular. 

The  genera  comprised  by  Professor  Owen  under  this 
onler,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Pearly  Nautilu*  (1832),  are — 
Belemnites,  Baculites,  Lituola,  Spiru/a  (^),  Ammonites, 
Orhulites,  Nautilus,  Cibicides,  Rotalites,  &c. 

In  the  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (1836), 
Professor  Owen  modifies  the  views  above  given.  In  that 
work  the  Dftrabranchiata  form  the  first  order  of  the  Cepha- 
lojwda,  with  the  following  synonyms :  PolythalamacSs, 
Blainville;  Siphon i/era,  D'Orbigny;  minxjA  the  SpirulidiB 
and  Belemnites. 

The  Tetrabranchiate  Cephalopods  (of  which  the  Pearly 
Nautilus  may  be  regarded  as  the  type)  are  described  as 
provided  with  a  large  external  univalve  shell,  symmetrical 
m  form,  like  the  body  of  the  animal  which  it  protects, 
straight  or  convoluted  on  a  vertical  plane,  and  divided  bv 
a  series  of  partitions  into  numerous  chambers,  of  which 
the  last  formed  is  the  largest,  and  alone  contains  the  body 
of  the  animal ;  a  dilatable  and  contractile  tube  is  continued 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  animal  through  all  the  par- 
titions and  chambers  of  the  shell ;  but  the  attachment  of 
the  shell  to  the  body  is  effected  by  means  of  two  strong 
lateral  muscles  which  are  insertea  into  the  walls  of  the 
last  chamber.  The  numerous  hollow  arms  and  retractile 
tentacles  are  peculiar  to  this  order,  and  the  head  is  further 
provided  with  a  large  lisramento-muscular  plate  or  flattened 
dine,  which,  besides  acting  as  a  defence  to  the  opening  of 
the  shell,  serves  also,  in  all  probability,  as  an  organ  for 
creeping  along  the  ground,  like  the  foot  of  the  Gastropods. 
Tlieie  are  no  flns  or  analogous  organs  for  swimming. 

Hie  following  are  the  characters  given  in  the  Cycloptt^ 
dia  nf  Anatomy  by  the  Professor: — 

Jatrs  strengtnened  by  a  dense,  exterior,  calcareous  coat- 
insr.  and  with  thick  dentated  margins.  Eyen  pedunculated 
and  of  a  simple  stnicture.  No  orfran  of  hearing.  Gills 
four  in  number  and  without  branchial  hearts.  Circulating 
system  provided  with  but  one  ventricle,  which  is  systemic 
or  propels  arterial  blood.  No  itik-fhtg.  Inferior  parictea 
of  the  funnel  di\ided  longitudinally. 


The  second  order.  Dibranrhiata^hnA  the  follomns;  t^no^ 
nyms :  Cryptodibranehes,  Blainv. ;  AeHakuif/era^  D  Oib.^ 
plus  the  Spirulida  and  Bclenrniiidee, 

The  Tetrabranchiata  are  divided  into  two  fiunUMi : 

1.  Nautilidte:  Genera:— Aii«/f/tf«,  Lun. ;  Clyii, 
Mtinst. ;  Campulites,  Deshayet ;  Lstuites^  Breyn ;  OM^ 
ceratites,  Breyn. 

2.  Ammomtid^ei  Gtnem  I'^Baeulites^  Ijua.  \  Htmsim, 
Parkinson  ;  Scaphites,  Parkinson ;  Ammomiies^  BnV-; 
Turrilites,  Lam. 

Of  the  Dibranchiata,  Profeivor  Owen  raiufia,  tkil 
this  order  also  had  its  representative  in  the  ms  if 
the  antient  world,  as  the  shells  called  Memmiies,  orthn- 
der-stones,  the  fossil  shells  of  the  Sejtirr  discovovd  by 
Cuvier,  and  the  homy  rings  of  the  acetabula  IbiBd  ky 
Buckland  in  the  coprolites,  or  fossil  f8pcc««  of  irhthfssmm 
testify ;  but,  he  remarks,  our  knowledge  of  this  older  ■ 
chiefly  founded  on  observation  of  existing  specie*.  *  ThnC 
says  the  Professor,  *  are  extremely  numerom :  ther  ftv> 
quent  the  seas  of  every  clime,  from  the  ice-bound 
of  Boothia  Felix  to  the  open  main,  and  floirtific  Si 
or  Gulf-weed  of  the  Ei|uator ;  they  seem  however  to  hi 
most  abundant  in  temperate  latitudes.     Many  spccict  ftv> 
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quent  the  coasts,  creeping  among  the  rocki 

the  bottom  ;  others  are  pelagic,  swimming  well,  aai  ■■ 

found  in  the  ocean  at  a  great  distance  from  land.' 

Professor  Owen  then  adverts  to  the  icfefti  Tuictr  of  nt 
presented  by  the  Dibranchiata,  remarking  that  uUbmd^ 
the  bulk  of  the  gigantic  q)ecies  has  been  nndoobtoAf 
exaggerated,  yet  uie  organization  of  this  onler  u  lawaa* 
ble  to  the  attainment  of  dimensions  beyond  thoM  pn> 
sented  by  the  individuals  of  any  other  group  of  lovcrto- 
brate  animals.  He  then  alludes  to  the  Uncinated  Odaaay 
caught  by  Banks  and  Solander  in  the  southern  oerM 
[Skpiad.is,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  253],  and  to  the  frmgment  of  Iht 
cephalopod  weighing  one  hundred  pounds  obtaiaed  bf 
the  French  naturalists  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  nodcr  th» 
line,  and  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Gardea  of  flula 
at  Paris. 

The  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods  are  divided  byProfi 
Owen  into  two  tribes,  the  Decapoda  and  the  Orioonds. 

The  Decapoda,  besides  the  possession  of  tea  i 
characterised  by  having  a  pair  of  fins  attachey 
mantle  ;  by  having  the  funnel  either  adherent  al 
tero-lateral  parts  of  its  base,   and  without  aa 
valve,  or  articulated  at  the  same  part  by  two 
socket  joints  to  the  mantle,  and  provided  with  a  v 
ternally  at  its  apex ;  by  having  fleshy  append 
branchial  hearts,  and  glandular  appendages  to  um  ■ 
ducts ;  by  having  generally  a  single  oviduct  with  i 
superadded  glands ;  and  lastly,  by  the  shell  or 
being  single,  mesial,  and  dorsal. 

Professor  Owen  considers  the  Decapodous  tii     i 
that  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Tetiabtw 
order,  and  he  regards  Spiruia  as  the  type  of  the 
family  of  the  Decapodous  tribe,  or  that  wliich  i 
succeeds  the  Tetrabranchiata, 

The  following  are  the  families  of  the  Decapoda  "— 

1.  Spirulida  :  genus  Spiruia, 

2.  Belemnitidie :  genera,  Belemnites^  Lam. ;  Actmst^ 
max,  Miller ;  Pseudobelus,  Blainv. 

3.  Sepiad^n  (Cuttle-fishes) :  genus  Sepia, 

4.  TeuthicUe  (Calamaries) ;  thus  divided :  ~ 

A.  Funnel  with  an  internal  valve,  and  arti* 

its  base  to  two  ventro-lateral  cartilagioow  f 
nences  of  the  mantle. 
Gtnen :—Seniotenthis,  Blainv.;  JLo/r'M,  Cor.;  Osf 
choteuthis,  Licnt. ;  Rossia,  Owen ;  Sejnwm^  Lrach. 

B.  Funnel  unprovided  with  an  internal  va«Ti.  ■! 
adherent  at  the  antero-latcral  parts  of  its  \mt^ 
the  mantle. 

Genen  i—Loligopsis,  Lam. ;  Cranekia^  Tjcarh. 

Of  the  tribe  Octonoda  the  Professor  obserreSi  t! 
sides  wanting  the  long  tentacles,  they  are  Ao 
terised  by  the  want  of  mantle-fins,  aiid  conscqi 
limited  to  retrograde  progression  while  swinminK . 
acetabula,  he  adds,  are  sewile  and  unarmed,  and  1 
two  oviducts,  but  without  detached  jdands  for  serr 
nidamentum :  the  Decapods  have  a  single  ovidnct 
tached  glands  for  secreting  the  nidamentum. 

The  ()cto|)ods  are  thus  arranged  by  IVnfeisor  Owen  -^ 

Iht  Family,  Testarea  :  genus  Argomauhi^  Linn. 

2nd  FamiVi  Nuda:  genera  Octogms^htMch;  B 
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Bblkh.mte  ;  Bellxropho\  ;  Cephalopoda  ; 
iM.iNis;  Gdmatitks;  Nautilus;  PaperNau- 
.YTiiALAUACEA :  Sbpiada  ;  SpitMUDM ;  Tbh- 

ii^ETlATA.       rPoLVBRANCHIATA.] 

:H0RD,  the  Greek  name  for  any  put  of  the 
iting  at  four  Holes,  the  highest  of  which  is  c 
rUi  to  the  lowest.  Thuit  in  the  common  diilonic 
assume  a  knowledge  of  this  article  throughout) 
e  following  tetrachotds  : — 

DEFG,    EFGA,    GABC.    ABCD,    BCDE. 
ur  of  giving  anything  like  a  utisfactOTy  account 
■k  music  ;  not  that  we  think  the  difficulty  lies 

k  nhtci^  but  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
d.  It  was  an  assumption  that  the  nation  which 
nodelB  such  as  the  modems  could  not  surpass  I 
.ure,  sCTilpture,  and  perhaps  in  painting,  was  to 
ed  as  necessarily  possesaea  of  a  system  of  music 
g  to  perfection.  Their  writera  on  the  subiect 
taken  as  having  an  agreement  vith  each  other, 

to  be  detected  and  established,  any  apparent 
',  however  evident,  notnithitandiRg.  The  nu- 
ations  which  were  the  objects  of  inquiry'  in  the 

of  the  parts  of  the  scale  gave  the  subject  the 
xact  science  ;  and  eTpIanations  which  required 
ice  of  the  scholar,  the  mathematician,  and  the 

ere  undertaken  by  persons  who  were  deficient 
acter,  if  not  in  two.  The  consequence  has  been 
ts  of  confusion  as  the  world  never  saw  in  any 
ct ;  writers  whose  undertakings  required  them 
ething,  copying  absolute  contradictioRs  from 
ttwr  writers;  others  glad  to  adopt  anything 
whether  true  or  not ;  others  again,  unable  ~- 


t  remarkable  opposite  opiuioDS  ihey  t 

A  in  the  present  article,  without  looking  into 
a  writer,  to  draw  from  Ptolemy  and  Euclid, 
lire  known  to  be  tiustworthyon  other  subjects, 
iogthe  tetrachord  that  we  can  find  to  bear  the 
f  certainty  and  precision,  and  to  be  hkely  to  aid 
d  reader  in  approaching,  should  it  please  him 
e  mass  of  different  accounts  which  nave  been 

»  seem  agreed  that  the  Greek  scale,  which  at 
ed  of  only  two  or  three  leading  consonances, 
lly  enlarged  until  it  comprehended  two  octaves 
itei.  It  IB  generally  stated  that  this  scale,  when 
we  now  caj)  diatonic  (a  word  which  means  the 
us  as  with  the  Greeks),  was  minor  in  its  cha- 
in fact  it  would  be  represented  by 
L.».CDEPGAiB't3'DiE"F'G'Ai. 
lown  that  the  Greeks  were  early  in  possession  of 
'dividing  a  string  so  as  to  produce  theirseveral 
that,  by  the  time  of  Ptolemy  at  least,  they  took 
'  of  the  vibrations  (on  which  they  knew  the 
epend)  to  be   inversely  as  the  lengths  of  the 

les  were  numerous :  three  were  considered  clas- 
mayuse  the  word,  and  were  called  enhannonic, 

and  diatonic ;  the  two  first  words  not  having 
eaning  as  with  us.  The  remaining  scales  had 
>cality  attached  to  them,  Lvdian,  Dorian,  Sec. 
tion  between  these  lay  in  the  different  modes 
the  octave,  as  seems  lobe  now  generally  agreed, 
e  have  been  those  who  have  thought  tnat  these 
in,  &c.,  were  the  names,  not  of  scales,  but  of 

monic,  chromatic,  and  diatonic  scales,  Ptolemy 
fitleen  from  his  predecessors,  and  eight  from 
1  each  of  them  Is  an  octave,  and  all  of  them 
O  particulars :  first,  each  has  the  fourth  and 
Tundamentat  note  perfect ;  secondly,  each  has 
ord  made  bv  the  fundamental  note  and  its 
ed  In  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
i  octave.    That  is,  if  we  call  the  notes  of  this 

CPQFGKSC; 
.  fourth,  and  CG  a  fiitb,  always ;  and  the  inter- 
'.  QF  are  severally  equal  to  the  intervals  GR, 
Tius  it  appears  that  th^  fgurtti  wm  t9  the  i 
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Greeks  what  the  octave  u  to  us,  the  unit,  Mit  w«n,  of  tlw 
scale,  in  the  subdivi^on  of  which  conaiated  the  difffcrencea 
of  their  systems.  We  now  give  a  tetnwhord  from  each  of 
these  tweaty-three  scales,  asMgning  the  intervals  flnt  b* 
the  ratios  of  the  vibrations,  next  by  the  mnnbcp  of  menii 
semitones  they  contain,  aa  in  the  vtieU  Scals.  Wa 
prefix  the  Latin  rendering  of  Ptolemj's  tqipellativea  from 
VVallis. 

And  first  as  to  enharmonic  scales,  which  ue  mentimal 
first,  and  seem  to  have  been  antient,  and  regarded  with 
high  approbation. 


Archytai 
Aristoxenus  I 
Eratosthenes] 
Didymus 
Ptolemy 

It  seenu  then  that  the  eohannonic  system  wuuM  alleir 
only  of  the  following  notes  in  an  octave— 

CEPFGBQC; 
where  P  means  a  note  about  half  way  between  E  and  F, 
and  Q  one  half  way  between  B  and  C.    An  odd  scale  trulj 
for  a  modern  muncian  to  look  at ;  Init,  it  may  bt,  not  iiie»- 
pable  of  pleasing  effects  to  esn  not  accustomed  to  muM 


C  P 

S:    4 

36:35 

28:27 

386 

PQ 
■49 

19:  13 

39:38 

40:30 

4- 10 

•4* 

5:    4 
5:    4 

31  rSO 
24:  23 

32:31 
48:45 

3-86 
3-88 

■37 

■74 

"■ftec' 


le  chromatic  scales  come  next  in  ofder,  as  follows : 


M™»rBito«l, 

C  P 

pg 

fl  F 

t:P 

P(J 

or 

Arehytas       .      . 

Aristoxenus, 

mollis  Chroroa- 

56:45 

2S:28 

Chromalica     . 

matica  Eratos-  > 

thcnes       .      . } 
Didymus  . 
Rolemy,     mollis 

G;5 

ID:  18 

20:19 

3-16 

■M 

■68 

6:5 

25:24 

16:15 

3-1  fi 

•71 

7-,7 

ChromalicH     . 

6:5 

15:14 

28:27 

:m(i 

l-l!i 

Ptolemy,     intensi 

C'hromatica      . 

7:G 

12:11 

22:21 

2ffl 

1-51 

■8U 

C    Ki    EH    ¥    Q    Bh    Bk|    G> 
The  diatonic  scales,  Ptolemy  aHows,  are  man  agiceablo 
to  the  ear,  and  his  specimens  are  aa  follows:  we  shall 
now  write  the  scale  with  the  usual  letters  throughout 


Mem  SrniwHi  In 

C  D 

DE 

E  r 

CD 

DB 

■  r- 

Archjias .     .     . 

9:8 

S:7 

28:27 

204 

2-31 

■m 

Aristoxenus, 

7:6 

38:3f 

20:19 

2-ff; 

•m 

Do.,  Intensi  Dia- 

tonica  .      ,      . 

17:1!! 

19:17 

20:19 

2-17 

I  IT 

-B8 

0:8 

11:8 

250:343 

•/HM 

'.VtW 

■im 

DidjTnus  .      .      . 

9:8 

10:0 

16:15 

2tX 

I« 

1-13 

Diatonica  ,      . 

8:7 

10:9 

21:20 

231 

1-8? 

9:S 

8:7 

28:27 

2-3I 

•« 

Do.,  intend  Dia- 

10:9 

9:8 

16:15 

2-m 

112 

Diatonica  .     . 

10:9 

11:10 

12:11 

''H 

1-63 

1-51 

These  scales  have  all  so  flu-  the  diatonic  character  that 
they  divide  the  tetmchord  into  two  larger  intervals  fol- 
lowed by  a  smaller  one :  the  scale  of  Didymus  would  hare 
lieen  exactly  the  modem  untempered  diatonic  sca]e,if  he  had 
inverted  the  order  of  the  two  larger  intervals  in  lui  teeond 
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tetitchord.  As  to  the  other  modes,  the  Dorians,  &c.,  there  is 
'  much  conftision  in  Ptolemy  respeetins  them,  arising  from 
the  corruptness  of  the  text,  vrhich  Wallis  has  endeavoured 
'  to  remedy.    According^  to  him,  they  are  divisions  of  the 
octave,  somewhat  more  fantastic  than  those  which  precede. 
'  In  more  recent  times  the  idea  has  been  started  of  their 
bein;^  simply  different  keys,  or  rather  answcrinc:  to  differ- 
ent variations  of  the  diatonic  scale,  by  uhine:  intermediate 
semitones  instead  of  some  of  the  notes :  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, we  think,  to  produce  autliority  enough  for  this  con- 
jecture. 

If  it  were  true,  as  supposed,  that  the  two  octaves  of  tlie 
Greek  scale,  beKinninj?,  say  with  A,  were  minor,  it  would 
follow  tliat  Ptolemy,  in  his  diatonic  scales,  exhibited  the 
octaTe  from  C  to  C,  as  we  have  supposed.  Accordingly, 
the  principal  mode  of  exliibiting  the  formation  of  the 
octave  fh)m  two  tetrachords  and  a  tone  would  be  the  one 
we  have  taken,  namely, 

(fi    D    E    Fj    (G    A    B    C») 
But  it  is  frequently  supposed  that  it  was  the  following : 

C{DEF(G}ABC) 

or  the  following — 

A{BCD(E}FGA). 

On  this  point  we  shall  only  say  that  there  never  was, 
we  believe,  so  strom;  a  union  of  the  three  characters  of 
scholar,  mathematician,  and  musician,  as  was  seen  in  Dr. 
Smith,  the  author  of  the  Harmonics.    He  had  studied  the 

.  Greek  scale  attentively,  and  to  him  the  first  of  these  me- 
thods was  a  matter  of  course.     '  Tlie  Greek  musicians ' 

■{Harmonf'eSt  1749,  p.  45\  *  after  dividing:  an  octave  into 
two-fourths,  with  the  diazeuctic  or  major  tone  in  the  middfe 
hetween  them^  and  admitting  many  primes  to  the  composi- 
tion of  musical  ratios,  subdivided  the  fourth  into  three  in- 
tervals of  various  mac^nitudes  placed  in  various  orders,  by 
which  they  distinguished  their  kinds  of  tetrachords.' 

We  do  not,  we  confess,  though  admitting  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  and  probably  impossible,  to  reconcile  the 
Greek  writers  with  tnemselves  and  each  other,  find  that 
•ort  of  difficulty  which  Dr.  Bumey  owned  to,  when  he  said 
that  he  neither  understood  those  writers  himself,  nor  had 
met  with  any  one  who  did.    He  was  a  musician,  and  was 

'  looking  out  for  an  intelligible  mode  of  arriving  at  and  dis- 
tributing the  most  agreeable  concords,  with  a  strong  pre- 
determination to  arrive  at  musical  truth  or  nothing.  But 
the  Greek  writers  were  arithmeticians,  with  as  strong  a 
determination  to  find  natural  foundations  in  integer  num- 

'b^is :  they  did  not  ask  how  to  find  sounds  which  would  best 
suit  the  ear,  but  how  to  discover  triplets  of  fi-actions  which 
multiplied  tocrether  should  produce  four-thirds  of  a  unit. 
Pleased  with  the  simplicity  of  the  ratios  which  give  tlie 
fourth,  fifth,  and  octave,  their  efforts  at  musical  improve- 
ment were  confined  to  the  attempt  at  discovering  magic 
numbers  to  fill  up  the  intervals.  It  was  not  until  one  of 
these  philosophers  had  laboured  at  his  almcus,  and  tasked 
hit  metaphysics  to  find  d  priori  confinnation  of  some 
question  m  arithmetic,  that  fie  strung  his  monochord  and 
tried  how  his  scale  sounded:  it  would  have  been  haixl 
indeed  if  his  ear  had  refUseil  to  sympathize  with  his  brain. 
In  all  probability  the  musicians,  whose  object  was  simply 
to  please,  laughed  at  the  arithmeticians,  as  l\'cho  Bralie 
did  at  Kepler,  when  the  latter  had  discovered  reason  for 
the  distances  of  the  planets  in  the  properties  of  solid 
bodies:  they  had  motive  enough,  and,  beyond  all  question, 
reason  more  than  enough. 

TETRACHORD  {nrpaxopiw,  •  four-stringed '),  in  the 
Ynusic  of  the  Greeks,  was  a  s^'stem  of  four  sounds, — as,  for 
example,  the  diatonic  tetrach'ord,  c,  d,  e,  f  ;  the  chromatic, 
c,  cjt«  D,  f;  and  the  enharmonic,  c,  cjt,  ob,  f.  The 
luitients  proceeded  from  the  key-note  to  the  octave  by  two 
conjoint  tetrachords ;  and  so  far  as  the  diatonic  scale  is 
Aoncemed,  they  and  the  modems  as:rce.  In  what  relates 
to  the  two  other  scales,  so  little  in  accurately  known,  and 
the  siibiect  is  lo  unimportant,  to  either  the  general  or  the 
inusical  reader,  that  we  should  not  Auiher  enter  on  it, 
even  if  the  space  allotted  to  our  department  allowed  of 
extension.     rGK?cEiL\ ;  Music,  History  of.] 

TETRADY'NAMOUS  (from  rirrapic/owr,  and  nvtiyac, 
fwir/T';,  a  botanical  term  cniploved  by  Linnsrus  to  indicate 
the  character  of  tluwu  flowers  u  fiich,  p0'ise>*inq:  six  stamens, 
have  two  of  them  shorter  than  the  other  lour.  This  pecu- 
liarity itf  fouml  exclusirely  in  the  plants  lx;longing  to  the 


natural  order  Cruciferae.  Hcnco  the  Linnxan  c!a% 
namia,  including  only  plants  with  the  Mamrn-  .v 
this  manner,  is  an  oxcecdinirly  natural  one.  a-.d 
the  few  instances  in  which  a  peciiliaiitv  n  thi 
prevails  throughout  a  whole  family.  lJti:,rd^- 
term  which  expresses  the  existence  of  I'u.ir  »*mz 
of  which  are  short  and  two  Iwitr.  Tliis  tl;arac*( 
a  great  number  of  natural  tainilies.  as  ]-a->i.Vi-. 
lariacc'.p,  Biimoniace.r,  &c.,  and  i»  alw.iji 
throughout  a  familv  where  it  exists.  Tli-  I^nn; 
Didynamia  is  founded  on  this  pecuHaritv  ol'thf  n 

TETRAGON  ipropi»rly  a  loiir-an-\'d  fiju;t 
usually  applied  to  the  s(|uare  only,  whiu  i.kJ. 
seldom  is.     [Regvlvk  Kiuuues.] 

TKTRAGONIA'CE.li,  a  natural  order  of  p!a::l 
by  Lindley  in  his  Curvcmbryose  group  of  iiiCimn! 
tyledons.  It  includes  the  t^eneni  TeTr.»i^  :.:a. , 
suviuiu,  and  Miltus,  which  are  geni-iHiiV  piau 
order  Ficoidea;  or  Mescmbiyaceii'.  The  ri':sHja 
Dr.  Lindley  for  this  sepaiation  is  the  wan:  df 
these  genera, as  he  considers  that  tlie  teiidifU-y tt 
petals  in  the  Meseinbr}'ace8e  is  of  too  pu'.^L-rl.iia 
admit  exception.  Tlic  relation  of  tlu-s-e  apctiiii 
deac  to  Cheiiopodiaceie  is  so  stronLT.  that  I^r.  h\ 
*  there  is  no  characier  to  distiniruUh  tiieni.  i-ii 
ovary  being  formed  of  several  earpela.' 

Like  Ficoidea',  this  order  po^^essi**  thiili 
leaves,  which  in  maiiv  of  the  .species  miiihl  lit- 
substitute  for  spinach.  The  TftniffffHin  rj\^i 
native  of  New  Zealand  and  Japan,  and  U  uk 
natives  of  those  countries  as  a  renudy  in  t!.OH 
cutaneous  disease  called  .scoibulic.  It  in:i;ht  bi 
cookery  instead  of  spinach.  The  Anmm  r^mat 
A*  hiitjHinicum  grow  on  the  seu-eoa^ts  of  the  la 
and  Spain,  and  arc  among>t  the  plants  nhicb 
aAer  buminc. 

TFTTRAGOXO'LOBUS  from  r'.Trcii^tqJ.MT,^ 
and  Ao^oc,  lohi'u  a  £:enus  of  plauts  iK-iunirinic  ti 
naceous  division  of  the  natural  onler  I.t'(nini 
tains  herbs  with  broad  leafy  !»tip\ili'>,  tril'oliate  »«« 
petioles, alternate  leaflets aiui  lloucrs  M'utedona 
duncles,  furnished  with  a  bract .  The  raU  \  i^  '.uUi 
the  wings  shorter  than  the  vexiliuin  ;  the  ^Xizwi 
shaped  and  beaked  ;  the  leu^uiTie  i>  cylindrieal. 
with  four  foliaceous  wings  4*!'.ieh  L•'i^e  it  a  4-tJ 
pearance. 

T.  purpureva  'purple  winircd-pra  is  a  iti'.ose 
decumbent  stems,  entire  ohova'.e  leaflet»,  lin 
than  the  calyx, and  a  c:lal  rcnis  Ktrume,  vi'h  clul 
It  is  a  nati\e  of  the  south  of  Kuiope.  and  ha!»(! 
flowers;  a  variety  i.s,  ho\>ever.  found  uith  fli 
dark  yellow  colour. 

Tlierc  is  also  a  variety  called  7*.  /».  miror,  in 
stem,  leaves,  and  legumes  arc  much  hu:a!!er.  I 
regions,  where  this  plant  irrows  in  perfect  ion.  t 
legumes  are  cooked  and  eaten  in  the  ^»anle  roai 
eat  French  beans. 

There  are  four  other  species  of  Tttracronolo 
them  inhabitants  of  Europe.  In  iriiural  appta 
very  much  resemble  the  species  of  Binl»-i 
(]A)tus\  and  in  gardenia  are  will  adapted  for  or 
rock-work.    Thev  are  bt»st  T)rt)pa:;ated  bv  &<•c•i^. 

TETRAHEDRON  <  a  solid  of  lour  fac:>  ,  a  w 
applied  to  the  reirular  tetrahedron.     [llLGiLAa 

TETRAO.     [Tktraomd.k.] 

TETRA(X;A'IJATS.  Mr.  J.  E.  Grayn  mme  \ 
of  birds,  placed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  in  (he  >uhl.i:ij 
p/inrinee,  of  the  familv  Phnxianiihr.  Exampi 
frnnun  i\ifrr//iu    (Hi.  hif.  Zonl. ) 

TETRAO'MD.ii,  Dr.  Leachs  name  for  I 
family. 

Linnaeus,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Sy«/' »: 
places  the  genus  Tot  run  at  the  end  of  his  fii*h  ' 
//;/«»,  next  to  the  pcnus  yum  it/a.  The  O'.i/i 
between  the  f/m/Z^^and  the  J'asgt'n's ,  the  Ct'in 
is  the  last  of  the  oitler  GruUte^  and  tht  gniu 
the  iirst  of  the  oi-der  Patixeros, 

Tlie  Linnean  genus  Tfimn  is  verj*  extcn>ive. » 
not  onlv  the  true  Gnnise,  but  alilo  the  Kraiu 
tridcres,  and  (Quails. 

Cuvier,  in  his  la^t  edition  of  the  Rcrrn^Amri. 
the  TcfrtiM  (Tefrao,  Linn.'  under  his  fourth  i^n 
nach  {fialtintt^  Linn,;,  placing  them  between 
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^fuuicmus    Linn.)   and    the    Pigeons    (Columba 

rreii  genus  in  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier  is  more 
iensive  even  than  that  of  LmnsBUS,  for  it  includes 

Mring  subgenera: — 1.  Les  Coqs  de  Bruyire  (7)?- 
uh.) ;  2.  the  Lagopides^  or  Snow  Partridges  (Per- 
f  neige) ;  3.  the  Ganga,  or  Attagen  (Pterocles^ 
\\  4.  the  Partridges  {Perdtx,  Briss.);  comprising 

)lin8,  the  ordinary  Partridges,  the  Quails,  and  the 
vt  Partridges  and  Quails  of  America ;  5.  the  Trt- 
(Lac^.,  He/nipodius,  Temm.)*  including  Turnix 
^Ortygis,  111.),  and  Syt^haples^lW. ;  6.  The  Tina- 
tmamus.  Lath., Crypturus,  111.,  Vnambiu^D'Aian.), 
\ui  subgenus  Cuvier  remarks  that  some,  the  Pezua 
c.  have  still  a  small  tail  hidden  under  the  feathers 
others,  tlie  Tinamus  of  Spix,  have  no  tail  at 
I  uicu  nostrils  are  placed  a  little  farther  backward ; 
iddithat  one  should  distinguish  Rhynchotus  of  Spix, 
has  the  bill  stronger,  without  any  furrow,  slightly 
iod  depressed,  with  the  nostrils  pierced  towards  its 

/igon  places  the  Tetraonidee  among  the  Rasorbs, 
oj^  that  the  je^ups  which  form  the  family  are 
distinguished  in  modem  systems  from  those  of  the 
tida  by  their  more  simple  appearance;  by  the 
fact  of  those  ornaments  to  the  plumage,  and 

t3u  or  carunculatcd  appendages  to  the  cheeks  and 

» conspicuous  in  the  falter  family,  but  which  are 

in  the  present  to  the  mere  space  that  encircles  the 

he  still  weaker  conformation  of  the  hinder  toe 

Ir.  Vigors  observp-s,  further  to  separate  them ;  for 

er  in  the    Tetraonidte  becomes    shorter  and 

weaker,  until  it  is  completely  lost  in  some  of  the 

Fhus  viewed,  Mr.  Vigors  is  of  opinion  that  the 
consideration  h^^.Js  p".  intermediate  station 

MK  Phcisianid^y  where  ths  hind  toe,  although 

i  high  on  the  tarsus,  is  yet  comparatively  strong, 
alruihionidce^  whore  it  is  generally,  if  not  always, 

He  further  remarks  that  the  fin^ups  which  com- 
i  Fetraonid^,  corresponding  with  those  that  form 
ms  Tdrao  of  Linnaeus,  seem  to  oe  immediately 
to  the  preceding  family  Iw  means  of  the  genus 
ijur,  Temm.,  which  resembles  them  in  the  similar 
ige  of  the  plumage  of  the  head.  This  group,  he 
leads  directly  to  Cotuniix^  Briss.,  and  the  true 
where  it  has,  he  observes,  been  generally  arranged, 

rhich  it  has  been  chiefly  sepsuuted  by  the  defal- 
«i  a  nail  to  the  hinder  toe.  From  Perdix  Mr. 
[MtKieeds  to  Pierocles^  Temm.,  which,  by  its  half- 
tarsus,  is  intermediate  between  that  ^enus  and  the 
mo.  By  means  of  Lagopus,  Cuv.,  in  which  the 
[ell  as  the  legs  are  feathered,  Mr.  Vigors  arrives 
ingular  genus  Syrrhapiest^  111.,  which  is  imme- 
tonnected  with  Ortysis  of  the  same  author  by  Uie 
ficiency  of  the  hind  toe.  With  these  groups,  in 
on,  the  srenus  Thiamus,  Lath.,  corresponds  by  the 
tnformation  of  the  same  member,  the  joint  of 

feeble   and  the  nail  scarcely  developed.    This 

a  him  back  again  to  Cryptonyx,  which  has  no 
ue  joint  of  the  hinder  toe.  The  whole  of  these 
ioned  groups,  thus  united,  correspond  also,  Mr. 
>serves,  in  the  shortness  or  weakness  of  their  tails, 
the  Tetraonidce  which  exhibit  a  weakness  or  de- 
n  the  hinder  toe,  lead  Mr.  Viirors  to  the  three- 
ins  of  the  StruihionidiSt  with  the  bills  of  which, 

icularly  that  of  Rhea^  those  of  some  species  of 
,  he  observes,  correspond.  (Natural  Affinities 
iect  the  Orders  and  Pamilies  of  Birds,  in  Litm. 
ol.  xiv,). 

vainson  makes  the  Tetraonidce  form  the  third 
Rasores,  and  states  that  it  is  composed  of  the 
s.  Grouse,  and  Quails ;  all  of  which  agree  in  the 
^ortness  of  their  tails  and  of  their  hind-toe: 
Bklso,  he  observes,  remarkable  for  a  total  want  of 
iancy  of  plumage  which  so  eminently  characterises 
wiic/<7,  between  which  family  and  the  Struthio- 
places  the  Tetraonida.  The  genus  Cryvtonyx, 
es  (a  small  group  of  Oriental  birds  highly  beau- 
Q  their  elegant  form  and  the  texture  of  their 
as  been  thought  to  connect  the  two ;  a  snpposi- 
remarks,  by  no  means  improbable,  yet  requiring 
il  proof.  He  then  notices,  as  following  these,  tlie 
those  of  the  colder  latitudes,  he  adds,  constitute 


the  genus  Teirao^  while  Pterocles  includes  such  as  inhibit 
the  arid  sands  of  Africa  and  Southern  Europe,  llie  northeru 
parts  of  our  empire,  he  observes,  still  Aimish  us  with 
several  species  ;  but  he  laments  the  extermination  in 
Britain*  of  the  largest  and  most  noble  grouse  of  Europe 
the  cock  of  the  rocK  (cock  of  the  wood  must  be  meant). 

Mr.  Swainson  goes  on  to  point  out  how  sometimes  the 
side  feathers  on  tne  neck  of  the  male  grouse  are  developed 

in  a  singular  manner,  so  as  to  resemble  little  wings a 

character  mostly  con^ned  to  the  American  species  {Te 
traones  Umbellus  and  Cupido),  He  also  adverts  to  the- 
several  new  additions  to  tliis  group  brought  home  by  the 
expedition  under  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Franklin.  The 
African  and  Indian  Grouse  {Pterocles)  have,  he  remarks, 
frequently  very  pointed  tails,  and  the  hind-toe  is  very 
small :  heat  with  them,  he  observes,  appears  to  be  as  essen- 
tial as  cold  to  the  true  grouse.  But  he  notices  one  species^ 
Pt,  setarius,  Temm.,  w-hich  extends  its  range  to  the  South 
of  France.  He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  that  nearly  all 
the  Grouse  have  the  toes  and  legs  more  or  less  covered 
with  soft  feathers ;  but  that  this  character  disappears  in  the 
Partridges — an  extensive  group  scattered  over  nearly  ajl. 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  but  unknown  in  the  New,  where 
they  are  represented  by  the  genus  OdoniophorttSy  VieUl. 
In  the  Quails,  he  observes,  we  have  the  miniature  resem- 
blance of  Partridges,  but  tlie  tail  is  so  short  as  to  be  nearly, 
imperceptible.  Closelv  approaching  to  the  true  quails,r 
we  have,  he  remarks,  the  eenus  Hemipodius,  distinguislied 
by  the  total  absence  of  uie  hind-toe ;  and  he  adverts  to. 
the  extreme  pugnacity  of  these  little  birds,  a  disposition 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Javanese  and  other  Indian 
nations  with  wnom  quail-fighting  is  even  a  more  foscinat- 
ing  amusement  than  cock-fighting  is,  or  ratlier  was — ^for  w^ 
are  happy  to  say  it  is  much  on  the  decline — in  Europe. 

Mr.  Swainson  then  calls  attention  to  that  singular  race 
of  birds  in  Tropical  America  called  Tinamous  by  some  oi 
the  Brazilians,  and  Ynambus  by  D'Azara.  With  scarcely 
any  tail,  their  body  is  thick,  and  Mr.  Swainson  remarks 
that  their  whole  appearance  reminds  the  observer  of  a 
pigmy  Bustard,  wlucn  group,  he  thinks,  thev  probably  re-* 

§  resent  in  the  New  World.  '  As  for  their  flesh,*  says  Mr. 
wainson  in  conclusion, '  we  have  often  tasted  it,  aiid  con* 
sider  it  both  in  whiteness  and  flavour  infinitely  above  that 
of  Uie  partridge  or  pheasant.  We  believe  these  birds  never 
perch,  as  some  suppose,  but  that  they  live  entirely  among 
herbage,  principally  in  the  more  open  tracts  of  the  interior?. 
{Classification  qf  Birds.) 

In  the  Svnopsis  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Swainsoii 
places  ^^Tetraonid€e  in  the  same  relative  position  as  that 
above  assigned  to  them.  He  thus  defines  the  '  Tetraonidm^ 
Partridges  and  Grouse  :*—'  Bill  and  tail  very  short.  Hal* 
lux  elevated  ;*  and  he  comprises  under  the  family  the  ful- 
lowing  genera  and  subgenera : — 

Crmtonyx^  Temm.;  Odontophorus^  Yieill. ;  Ortygie^ 
lU. ;  Tetrao^  with  the  subgenera  Tetrao^  Linn.,  Lag<mu$f 
Willughby,  Lyrurus^  Sw.,  Pterocles^  Temm.,  and  Cen^ 
trocercus,  Sw. ;  Perdix,  Briss.,  with  the  subgenera  PtfrdtVi 
Chcetopms,  Sw.,  Cotumix,  Briw.,  Ptilopachutj  Sw.,  and 
Ortyxy  Steph. ;  Crypturus,  111.,  with  the  subgenera  Crypm 
turus  and  Nothurus,  Wa^l. 

The  Prince  of  Canino,  m  his  Birds  qf  Europe  andNorik 
America^  makes  the  Gallime  the  third  order  of  his  seeend 
subclass,  QraUaiores ;  and  this  order  comprises  the  fkmiliea 
Pteroclidee,  Phasianidce,  Tetraonidte^  and  Crypturidee^ 
The  order  next  in  succession  to  the  Gallin48  is  iormed  by 
the  Grall€ff. 

The  Pteroclidee  include  the  following  sub&milies  and 
genera: — 

1.  SynrhaptinsB. 

Genus,  Syrrhaptes,  111. 

2.  PteroclinsB. 

Genus,  Pteroct£s,  Temm. 


•  Sm  the  utida  CATiBCAiLsn.  The  atlMnpt  tt 
bc«n  followed  up  vtth  every  pvoifeci  of  eoeeees  bv  the  petxiolie  Maraub  of 
Brearlalbttne.  la  1S38,  and  the  eeriv  part  of  1839,  that  «obleiBaB  recetVed  «l 
hb  eeat  in  Scotland  Ibrtr^foor  of  theie  maipiiSeent  Gfwiee :  thry  wrnrn  all 
old  ■reeonrd  l^rds.  and  about  two-etiide  of  them  wem  hena.  Thev  w&m  eol* 
lected  in  Sweden  with  great  pahit  and  ezpenie  by  Mr.  L  Lloyd.  Mr*  Fowel| 
Baxton  nreanited  them  to  Lord  Breadalbane.    Hb 


ton  preanited  them  to  Lord  Breadalbane.  Hb  L<»diMp  tarned  o«t  put 
into  Uie  Ibieit,  and  rutateed  unother  perlkm  in  a  lame  aTbijr.  Both  ezpeil 
meats  eucoeedtrd.  and  it  wae  aneiiaiiicd  that  erveatyalne  yonac  buda  had 
been  hatched  oat  in  the  teuon  of  1839.  Forty-nine  were  hatched  on*  la  M 
aTiary  by  Orey  Hens  (femalee  of  Blaek  Oroaae^L 

la  183S  three  were  eent  to  the  Dncheai  of  Athol  at  Blair,  aad  rnma^ 
were  forwardrd  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  Knowlesley,  where  Are  yoaag  biidp 
were  hatched  in  the  aviary  in  ilie  rammer  of  183» :  four  o(  ^hatt  ««t*  Mi| 
weUwbralMthHidst 
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The  Wraonida  comprehend  the  following  sublkinilies 

and  genera : — 

1.  Pcrdicinap. 
Genera,  Lophortyxy  Bonap. ;   Ortyx^  Steph. ;  Franco- 
Unwy  BriiB. ;  Perdix,  Bonap. ;  Siama,  Bonap. ;  CotumiXy 
Temm. ;  Bonast'a,  Bonap. ;   Tetrao,  Linn. ;  and  Lagopui, 

Vieill. 

The  Crypturidif  consist  of  the  subfamily  Ortyginae  and 
the  renus  Ortygh,  111. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  in  his  List  qf  the  Genera  qf  Birds, 
arranges  the  Tetraonidte  between  the  Pha9ianid€B  and  the 
Chianidida,  with  the  following  subfamilies  and  genera:— 

1.  Perdicinse. 

Genera,  Bhizothera,  G.  R.  Gray;  PUhfMchus,  Sw. ; 
IthaginiMy  Wagl. ;  Lertta,  Hodgs. ;  Piemistes,  Wajfl.; 
Franeoimue,  Bnas, ;  Chaeura,  Hodgjs. ;  Perdixy  Antiq. ; 
Arbort^ihy  Hod;i;s. ;  Cotumixy  Antiq. ;  RoiluluSy  Bonn. ; 
(kkmiopharusy  Vieill. ;  OriyXy  Steph. ;  Lophortyxy  Bonap. ; 
OUlipeplay  Wagl. 

2.  Tetraoninse. 

Genera,  7V/rao,  Linn. ;  Lyruruiy  Sw. ;  BonaeOy  Briss. 
(fiowuiay  Bonap.) ;  Centrocercuiy  Sw. ;  Lagopus,  Briss. 

3.  PteroclinsB. 
Genera,  PteroeleSy  Temm. ;  SyrrhapieSy  111. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  gives  the  synonyms  of  all  these  genera, 
and  sufficiently  numerous  they  are.  The  same  autnor,  in 
his  Appendix,  states  that  Chacura  should  have  before  it 
CaeeA^Sy  Kaup ;  and  directs  the  reader  to  add  near  the 
senus  AlectortSy  Kaup,  Teirao,  Gm. ;  also  to  add  the  genus 
OreiaSy  Kaup.  He  mrther  remarks  that  Ocypeiee  is  syno- 
nymous with  Thinoeorue. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  article  with  exam- 
ples of  the  natural  history  of  the  grouse  properly  so  called : 
an  account  of  some  of  the  leading  forms  of  the  family, 
tidcen  in  its  more  extensive  sense,  will  be  found  under  the 
respective  titles, 

•European  Grousb. 

Hie  following  species  are  European : — Tetrao  Urorallus, 
the  Capereailztey  or  Cock  of  the  Wood ;  Tetrao  hyhridusy 
Bparrm.  (Tetrao  mediuiy  VLtset),  the  Hybrid  Grousey  ge- 
nerally eonndered  by  ornithologists  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
tiie  Capercailzie  and  the  Black  Cock;  Tetrao  Tip/nXgenus 
iMruruMy  Sw.),  the  Black  Crrouee  or  Bl4ick  Cock  ;  Bonaeia 
tStropaay  the  Hazel  Grouee  or  Gelinotte ;  Lagopue  Sco- 
Hcuiy  the  JM  Grouse  ;  Lagopus  mutuSy  the  Common  Ptar- 
migan ;  Lagopus  terrestrisy  the  Bock  Ptarmigan  ;*  La- 
gapms  salicetiy  the  Willow  Ptarmigan ;  Lagopus  brachy- 
ThatyluSy  the  Short-toed  Ptarmigan ;  Pterocles  arenarius, 
the  Sand-Grouse;  Pterocles  setariusy  the  Pin-tailed 
8and-Grmise. 

Of  these  the  Black  Cocky  the  Red  Grousey  and  the  Com- 
wum  Ptarmigan  are  British ;  to  which  we  trust  that  we 
nuy  now  add  the  Capercailzicy  restored  by  the  praise- 
wwthy  care  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  and  others.t 

We  select  as  an  example  the  Common  Ptarmigan  y  La^ 
gfipusmutus, 

beseripiion — Winter  Plumage  {Male). — Pure  white ;  a 
black  band  proceeding  fh>m  the  angle  of  the  bill  and  tra- 
versing the  eyes ;  lateral  tail-feathers  black,  terminated  by 
a  white  border;  feet  and  toes  well  covered  with  woolly 
feathers ;  above  the  eves  a  naked  space,  which  is  termi- 
nated }Dy  a  small  dentilated  membrane ;  these  naked  parts 
are  red ;  claws  hooked,  subulate,  and  black ;  bill  black ; 
iiis  ash-coloured.  Length  about  fifteen  inches  and  a 
quarter. 

Winter  Plumage  (F4»fia^).^-Diirering  firom  that  of  the 
male  in  having  the  naked  space  above  the  eyes  less,  and 
no  black  eye-band.  Smaller  than  the  male ;  the  length 
about  fourteen  inches  and  a  half. 

Perfect  Summer  Plumage  (Old  Male).^To^  of  the 
head,  neck,  back,  scapulars,  and  the  two  middle  tail- 
feathats,  as  well  as  the  upper  coverts,  rusty  ash  crossed  by 
QUBierous  isgiags  of  deep  black ;  breast  and  sides  varie- 
gated with  feathers  of  the  same  colour,  among  which  are 
always  ftmnd  a  great  number  of  feathers  of  a  deep  black 
variad  with  some  scattered  sigzags  of  a  bright  rust-colour; 
Waek  aye4)and  ahRrays  distinctly  marked ;  throat  most  fre- 
quently white,  but  often  marked  with  blackish ;  the  whole 
of  the  belly,  abdomen,  lower  coverts  of  the  tail,  wings, 
wing-covero,  and  feet  pure  white;  eye-brows  large,  of  a 
vwy  liTely  red. 
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Female  alwavs  distinguished  by  the  total  afas 
black  eye-band,  and  to  be  recognised  also  by 
her  plumage,  which  has  less  white ;  the  head,  a] 
parts  of  the  body,  the  neck,  the  breast,  the  n 
abdomen  streaked  with  transverse  bands  oi 
and  black,  with  a  good  deal  of  regularity ;  on!  j 
of  the  belly,  the  feet,  and  the  wings  are  pure  w 

The  Ytmng  are  marked  with  very  fine,  i 
black  and  rurtyish  streaks.    (Temm.,  &c.) 

N.B.  The  bird  figured  by  Mr.  Gould,  in  his 
The  Birds  of  EuropCy  under  the  name  of  Lam 
trisy  The  Rock  Ptarmigan^  with  great  doubt  & 
ornithologist  as  to  its  identity  with  the  Noitl 
species,  appears,  according  toTemminck,  to  be 
Ptarmigan  in  her  perfect  summer  plumage. 

The  newly-hatcned  youngy  according  to  Mr 
ray,  are  covered  with  a  light  yellowish-grey  de 
on  the  back  with  brown,  and  nave,  on  the  too 
a  light  chestnut  mark,  edged  with  darker  c 
first  fledged  they  are,  he  sa>'s,  very  similar  w  i 
the  Red  Grouse,  but  banaed  and  spotted  wi 
reddish-yellow :  but  this  plumage,  he  ai 
so  that  in  the  beginning  of  August  nian%  w 
brown  feathers  of  the  bScV  are  exchanged  for  i 
and  barred  with  pale  grey  and  brown,  and  f 
are  white  as  wall  as  the  wings.    In  concluiMM 
that  these  young  birds  become  white  the  fiat 
the  old  ones.    (History  of  British  Birds  J) 

This  Ptarmigan  is  supposed  by  some,  and 
reason,  to  be  the  Lagopus  of  Pliny  (Nat.  H 
48),  who  notices  its  excellent  flavour,  and  stales 
with  their  *  hare-like  hair'  gave  the  bird  its  i 
the  Tetrao  lagopus  of  Linnaeus ;  Lagopus  n 
ing;  Pemice  de  Montagna,  Pemtce  alpes^r^, 
bianco  of  the  modem  Italians ;   Perdris  h 
note  blanche  of  the  French ;  Perdis  blancm  u 
Schneehuhn  and  Haase^fHssige  Waldhukm 
mans;  /?yp^  of  the  Norwegians ;  Riupkarrs 
(female)  of  the  Icelanders ;    Tarmachan  d 
Gael ;  and  Coriaryr  Alban  of  the  Welsh. 

Geographical  Distribution, — North  of  1 
land,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia.    The  Ah 
the  middle  and  south  of  Europe.    North  - 
islands  lying  in  the  south-west  of  Baffin's 
high  hills  keeping  near  the  snow-line;   C 
(Franklin;  RicnaiSson). 

In  the  British  Islands  it  was  formerly  f 
of  England,  and,  as  its  Welsh  name  tnuMaua 
but  it  no  longer  occurs  in  those  localities,  no 
met  with  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Macgillivray  {History  qf  British  Birds\ 
it  inhabits  the  bare  and  weather-beaten  u 
higher  mountains  of  the  middle  and  northern 
Scotland ;  but,  he  adds,  that  even  in  the  tram 
of  the  south  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdc 
the  mountains  of  which,  being  more  than  tn 
feet  high,  seem  well  adapted  for  it,  no  individu 
met  with.  *  I  have  frequently,*  8a}ii  this  ob 
door  naturalist,  *  chased  it  on  Ronaval  and  ( 
tains  in  Harris ;  and  it  is  said  to  occur  on  Eacbi 
Uist,  on  the  Park  and  Uig  hills  in  I^wis,  on 
and  Strath  mountains  in  Skye,  as  well  as  in  Mv 
On  all  the  elevated  summiu  of  the  north  of  Si 
not  uncommon ;  and,  on  most  of  the  Grampian 
cially  the  great  granite  and  slaty  masises  from 
the  sources  of  the  Dee,  the  Spey,  and  the  Ta? 
said  to  be  even  abundant.  Great  numliers  s 
killed,  but  as  the  haunts  of  this  Ptarmigan  are  e 
accessible  as  those  of  the  brown  species  {Lagop^ 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  exterminated.' 

Foody  Habits,  <$«.— The  summer  food  of  the 
consists  principally  of  Alpine  berries,  and  in  w 
shoots  of  young  heath.  Mr.  Macgillivimy  fou 
crops  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  green  twigs  of  C 
rarisy  Vaccintum  Myrtillus,  and  Empeirum  n 
largest  frasrments  not  exceeding  five-twelfths  ol 
length.  He  adds,  that  leaves  and  twigs  of 
Vitis-id^eay  Salix  herbacea,  seeds  of  various  w 
CyperacetBy  and  other  plants,  with  berries  in  ai 
form  part  of  their  food,  which  is  thus,  he  obsen 
most  part  the  same  as  that  of  the  Red  Gnxuc 
terms  it,  the  Brown  Ptarmigan. 

The  author  last  quoted  gives  the  foUowiiy  ( 


I)its  of  this  species  from  pecBon.il  obserVHtion: 
autiful  birds,  while  Teeding,  nin  and  walli  oraoni; 
er-b«aten  and  lichen-crusted  fnigmenU  of  roch, 
:h  it  is  veiy  difficult  lo  distinsmsh  them  when 
in  motionless,  as  they  invariably  do  should  a 
ID  sig-lit.    Indeed,  unless  you  are  directed  to  a 

spot  by  their  slrani^e  low  croatcine  cry,  which 
compared  to  the  haciih  scream  of  the  missel- 
it  which  seems  to  me  much  more  like  the  cry  of 
1  may  pass  throuirh  a  flock  of  Ptarmi|;ana  witli- 
ing  a  sini^lc  individual,  al1hou;E;h  some  of  them 
!  ten  yards  dislant.  When  squatted  however  they 
lund,  their  object  being  to  conceal  themselves; 
.  discover  the  one  fVom  which  the  cry  has  pro- 
u  fcenemllyfind  him  on  the  lop  of  a  stone,  ready 
iff  the  moment  you  show  an  indication  of  hos- 
^ou  throw  a  stone  at  him,  he  lises,  utters  his 
u  immediately  joined  by  all  the  individuals 
!iich.  to  your  surprise,  if  it  be  your  first  rencon- 
B  •prini?  up  one  oy  one  from  the  bare  pround. 
rally  fly  off  in  a  loose  botly,  with  a  direct  and 
'  rapid  flight,  resembling,  but  lighter  than,  that 
m  Ptarmigan,  and  settle  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
or  betake  themselves  to  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ts,  perhaps  more  than  a  mile  distant.' 
r  it  appears  that  these  birds  associate,  forming 
fly  or  more  ;  and  it  is  also  stated  that,  duriii>r 
,  they  burrow  under  the  snow,  thus  giving  troun- 
the  statement  and  cut  of  Olaus  Ms^us,  copied 

showing  that  the  '  Urogalli  minores'  lie  hid 
:'   to   be  sure,  this  retirement  is  said  to  be  of 

duration — two  or  three  months,  and  '  sine  cibo.' 
jgillivray  states  that  early  in  the  spring  the 
I  separate  and  pair.  He  describes  the  nest  as 
How,  scantily  strewn  with  a  few  twigs,  and  stalks 
f  grass;  the  esgs,  as  regularly  oval,  about  an 
ven-twelfths  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  from  one 
,nhs  across,  white,  yellowish- white,  or  reddish. 
Ml  spotted  with  dark  brown,  the  markings  being 
D  those  on  the  eggs  of  the  red  grouse.  He 
the  younor  run  about  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
ire,  from  the  first,  so  nimble  and  eiipert  at  con- 
imselves,  that  a  person  who  has  accidentally 
th  a  brood  very  seldom  succeeds  in  capturing  one. 

bird  it  seems  has  recourse  to  the  same  strata- 
e  partridge  and  other  gallinaceous  birds  to  lead 
r  from  her  little  ones.  '  On  the  summit  of  the 
mtains,'  says  Mr.  Macgillivray,  '  I  once  hap- 
troll  into  the  midst  of  a  covey  of  very  yoUng 
.  which  instantly  scattered,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
1  among  the  stones,  while  the  mother  ran  about 
'w  yards  of  me,  manifesting  the  most  intense 
d  pretending  to  be  unable  to  fly.  She  suc- 
etlectually  in  drawing  my  attention  to  herself, 
[  at  last  began  to  search  for  the  young,  not  one 
uld  be  found,  although  the  plaee  was  so  bare 
ight  have  supposed  it  impossible  for  tliem  to 

cies  has  been  reared  in  confinement  without 
jfficulty,  and  has  bred  in  a  tame  state.  [Selby.) 
e  must  liavc  ol)served  the  numbers  of  Ptarmigan 

sent  to  this  country  early  in  the  spring.  The 
iny  of  theI/>ndon  poulterers  are  then  positively 

them.  Tliese  are  imported  from  the  north  of 
lere  they  are  principally  taken  in  snares  made  of 
Mr.  Varrell  states  that  he  has  more  than  once 
ir  noose  round  the  neck  of  Norway  Ptarmigan 
idon  market,  and  that  others  have  found  the 
i  nnmbeis  taken  are  immense.     According  to 

whom  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  quote, 
it  will  set  from  Ave  hundred  to  a  thousand  of 
s  in  the  winter  season.  The  captured  birds  are 
frozen  state  till  the  dealers  come ;  and  one  of 
;rs  will  sometimes  buy  and  sell  fifty  thousand 

in  a  season.     According  to  the  calculation  of 

de  Capell  Brooke,  sixty  thousand  of  these  biiria 
I  during  one  winter  in  a  single  parish,  which  was 
irge.  Mr.  Grant  informed  Mr.  Yarrell  that  he 
i.  when  in  Norway,  that  the  numlier  of  ptar- 
ed  in  that  country  evciy  winter  was  beyond 
o  thousand  dozen,  if  Mr.  Grant  remembered 
;he  quantity  exported  from  Drammen  in  one  ship 
d  in  1839,  and  great  numbers,  he  adds,  are  sent 

:.,  No.  law. 


ai'kct.  Mr.  Yarrell  goes  on  io  slala 
light  to  thb  country  fioin  Drammen, 
great  quantities  are  also  received  in  London,  during  th« 
months  of  Fcbniai-y,  March,  April,  and  May,  from  Bergen, 
Drontheim,  and  other  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  N'omayi 
from  whence  conveyance  is  olituined  for  them  in  the  boata 
which  bring  constant  supplitsaf  lobsters  to  the  Londirai 
market.  '  On  one  occasion,'  snys  Mr.  Van'ell, '  late  in  the 
S))ring  of  1833,  one  party  shipped  six  thousand  ptarmigan 
for  London,  two  thousand  for  Hull,  and  two  thousand  for 
Liverpool ;  and  at  the  end  of  February  or  very  early  in 
Marcli  of  (he  jneseiit  year.  1840,  one  salesman  in  I.eaden- 
hall  maikct  leceived  filteen  thoiLsand  plannigan  that  had 
been  cumsiiined  to  him  ;  and,  during  the  same  week,  an- 
othei'  sali'sman  received  seven  hundred  capercailli»is  and 
five  hundred  and  sixty  black  grouse.' 


Commm  Pnrml^i 


head  and  front  of  the  neck  yellowish-ash ;  on  Ibe  breart  a 
large  cincture,  about  two  inches,  of  rusty  orange,  bordered 
above  and  below  by  a  narrow  black  band  ;  head,  nape, 
rump,  and  tail-coverts  streaked  with  black  and  yellowisli ; 
back  and  scapulars  streaked  in  the  same  way,  but  towanU 
the  end  of  each  feather  there  is  a  large  band  of  bluish-ash, 
succeeded  by  another  of  a  yellowish  colour;  lesser  and 
middle  wing-coverts  marked  obliquely  with  chestnut-red, 
and  terminated  by  a  white  crescent ;  greater  coverti  olire- 
ash.  terminated  by  black  crescents;  belly,  sides,  abdomen, 
thigliB,  and  extremity  of  the  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  pure 
white  ;  tail- feathers  terminated  with  white,  and  the  external 
bordered  with  that  colour;  the  two  middle  featheis, 
which  arc  very  long,  slender,  and  of  loose  texture,  arc  three 
inches  longer  than  the  others.  Total  length,  without  reck- 
oning the  long  tail-feathers,  10  inches  6  hues. 

Female  differing  much  from  the  male;  tluoat  white; 
below  this  part  a  large  black  semicollar,  which  only  ex- 
tends to  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  the  cincture  large  and 
ige-coloured  as  in  the  male ;  upper  parts  nearly  the 
e ;  middle,  lesser,  and  greater  winK-Coverta  bluish-ash, 
then  an  oblique  reddish  band,  and  eS  the  feathers  termi- 
nated by  black  crescents ;  the  two  long  tail-featheTS  or 
filaments  are  longer  than  the  others  by  an  inch  and  six 

Young  b'fore  their  firtt  moult. — Plumage  lev  varie- 
gated; upper  parts  olive  clouded  with  ash;  the  white  of 
the  sides,  tne  tnighs,  and  the  al)domen  is  barred  with  yel- 
lowisli and  brown  ligiags.  CTemm.) 

Geographical  Distribution. — Veiy  numerous  on  the  uid 
plains  of  Persia.  Not  very  numerous  in  France,  on  the 
sterile  '  Landes'  near  the  Pyrenees,  and  along  the  coasta  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  less  common  in  Provence  and  Dwt- 
phin£,  where  they  occasionally  arrive ;  more  common  in 
Spain,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  throughout  the  Levant.  Tem- 
mmck,  who  gives  these  localities,  states,  in  the  fourth  ^rt 
of  his  Manuel,  second  edition,  ttiat  it  is  common  in  Pro* 
vence,  in  the  uncultivated  plains  of  Crau,  and  says  that  it 
avoids  cultured  tracts,  and  only  inhabits  the  sterile  Landea 
of  the  south;  but  he  adds  that  it  is  abundant  in  the  Py- 
iind  in  the 

Id  states  that  the 

found  in  the  North  of  Africa. 

Foot!,  Hubilt,  *-c.— Seeds,  inawtB,  and  the  ymmg  thovla 
Vol.  XXIV,— 21, 
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01  piinli  form  the  food  of  tliU  Mnd-p^otisc :  biil  ilii  wild 
nature  uiii  the  bBircn  iilacFii  wtiich  it  frvqiu'nla  are  Hitvent' 
to  olwervfttion ;  and  little  or  nolhing  m  known  of  its  habits. 
The  neat  ia  a.  hollow  in  the  earth,  and.  at't^Drdiiig  to  Tcm- 
minck,  the  ei;^  nearly  of  the  hnmt^  .size  at  each  end,  of  an 
Imbella  grey,  marked  with  HninJl  biuivn  poinis  and  larf;e 
biMk  patcheM,  are  only  two  or  three,  a  small  number  com- 
ftni  with  thowj  of  the  mnjoiity  of  the  Telraonida. 


nn^tallcd  Suil-OnHH,  I 


id  bawls-  (Uwkl-) 


African  Gkouss. 

Dr.  Andrew  Smith  remarks,  that  though  we  find  ■[lerii-s 
of  Pleratlt*  beyond  the  confines  of  Africa,  yet  the  majority 
of  those  now  known  are  peculiar  to  that  ijuarter  of  tlu- 
fflobe.  The  re^on*  »outK  of  the  cqualur,  he  obaor\cs, 
have  f\imii<hed  nearly  as  many  species  as  those  to  the  north 
of  it ;  and  he  thinks  that  both  will  doubtless  afford  many 
additional  ones  when  the  yet  unknown  districts  shall  have 
been  thorouRhly  explored.  Each  of  the  known  BjK'ciea,  ai> 
far  as  hisob<(ervatioii|^);o,  has  a  limited  mn^rc;  and  should 
the  range  of  such  as  inhabit  the  unexplored  tracts  of  the 
interior  not  be  Rr^ater,  he  is  of  opinion  that  we  may  in 
time  expect  great  additions  to  the  tolloning  list  of  known 
species  which  he  gives : — 

PtertxU*  iirfniiriu»,  Temm.,  Barbaiy  and  Senegal ;  P/r- 
rneUt  guttatus,  I.ifht.,  Egj-pt;  PtTorh*  qwiifrkineltis. 
Temm.,  Senegal ;  /*(r-roc/c»  ronina/uj,  I.icht.,  Nubia;  Plf- 
mclf*  tichleniteiiiii.Tvmm.,  Nubia;  Pirrocha  tridncli". 
Swain.,  Sene^;  Ptrroclfs  exuatus,  Temm..  Egypt  and 
Senegal;  Ptervelea  TticAyprtrt.  Temm.,  South  Africa; 
Ptenelea  bieinetut,  Temm.,  South  Africa;  Pler'irle^  tim- 
pfff.  Rout,  South  Africa;  Pleroelea  tHnculmiiii,  Burchell, 
South  Africa;  Ptrroelft  giillumlii.  Smith,  South  Africa. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Pifmclfi  tetariui,  to  which  Mr.  Gould 
aHiirns  North  Africa  as  a  locality,  is  not  in  Dr.  Smith  s  lial. 

We  select  as  an  example  Ptirnclf*  gulluriUis,  Smith. 

Detcription . — .Wi/e. — Top  of  the  head  dull  green,  faintly 
freckled  with  black ;  sides  of  the  head  end  chin  stmw- 
yellow;  eyebrows  yellowiah-nhite ;  B])acu  between 
eve  and  bill  black ;  neck,  breast,  and  a  poriitm  of  each 
shoulder  intermediate  between  oil-ereen  and  sulphur 
vellow;  bases  of  all  the  feathers  pearl-grey;  immediate!' 
behind  the  yellow  chin,  Ihe  throat  and  sides  of  the  necl 
are  crossed  oy  a  deep  brown  isli-b  lack  cresveiil.  Inter 
■capulan  and  icnpulais  clouded  wilh  pale  reddish-brown 
pcarl-frrey,  and  bluish-blatk  or  brownish-black,  the  lutlei 
irenerally  prevailing  towards  the  <fuills.  Back  and  uppei 
tiul-coverts  pearly  ercy.  strongly  tinged  with  brown,  and 
when  the  feathers  arewpai-aled,  each  is  found  with  a  yel- 
lowish tint  at  the  base,  and  with  a  strong  satin  lustre, 
Secondaiy  wing-coverts  intermediate  between  Dutch  and 
reddish  orange,  wilh  Ihe  base  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  inner  vane  of  each  iH-arl-grey;  primorj-  wing- 
coverts  and  all  the  i|uill-fealhci's  URilier-brown ;  secondaries 
narrowly  tipped  with  rusty-while;   tail-feat  hers  blavkish- 


claws  dark  hom-colour;  eyes  dark  brown ;  toes  gieenish- 
brown.  IViiips  v^  lien  folded  nearly  reaching  the  tip  of  the 
toil;  fint  quill-feather  rather  longer  than  the  second; 
longest  of  the  Icrliaries  intermediate  K'twecn  the  sixth 
and  seventh  [juill-f>.-alherii ;  lail  wcd^e-i-Jiaped,  Ihc  two 
middle  feathers  rather  Ihe  longest  and  nuuininati-d  at  Itieir 
extremities;  outer  and  irncr  ti>e«  of  equal  Icn^^tli,  Tulal 
length  12  inches  ti  lines. 


Femaii'. — Top  of  the  head  1>^ouni^ll-black,  tnoltei 
rusty-white;  back  of  llu-  nick  dull  crt-am-v.VoA. 
dashed  with  brown;  .sides  of  tin-  ntck  and  Thrx« 
honey-yellow ;  bat^k.  atioulden,  and  tiresst  btowniUt- 
wilh  large  cream-coloured  spots:  belly  deep  black.  I 
wilh  pale  chestnut.  Under  t.iil -coverts  lincht  c) 
towards  Iheir  boiii's  barred  with  blnik.  Tail  bU 
brown,  with  partial  bam  of  liglit  cn-iim-yellow  ; 
except  the  two  middle  fealheis.  ti|i|)t.-d  with  pale 
oi&nge.    Length  11}  inches.    (Smith.) 


FMracW  luHunlii 


Lw'iUly,  F->"-J,  IL'bil'!,  .^r.—Tii.  S.r.itli  ftatc*  X 
specie's  was  first  discovered  in  Int.  'Sf  ti>'.  about  t 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ijilakoo;  and  ii  uaivb 
remarked  its  crj' to  dilfer  froni  th^t  c'leiid  bj  f 
Tachyiieli's.  Temm.,  that  he  was  IcU  to  s.:;i4A-t  tl^ 
distinct.  He  soys  llmt,  in  coinmo  i  ■.■.  i'h  the  tih*r 
AlKcan  spi'cics  of  this  cemi^  it  le;.;  ii->  in  larfK  ta 
regular  and  fixed  period*  to  loealiiui '\hi';i>  nileii 
that  at  such  limes  s)H'i-imcns  aie  iih>M  riodilyprM 
hut  he  warns  the  s|>oi1sinaii  to  lie  tjuick  \:\  his  inutM 
as  Ihey  scarcely  reach  the  water  bi-fore  Ih.y  aie  ae 
the  Willi;.  As  they  approach  and  leecde  I'loro  FUi.h 
they  almost  incessantly  utter  cries  nsembliiii:  titrt 
tiret  trri'l. 

Dr.  Smith  remarks,  that  ficint  nbsitviiiz  tl.iM- 
when  they  arc  in  (|uesl  d  natir,  o;ie  imjuIJ  L-.-  tiii 
to  coniiidcr  Ihcm  gregnrioux.  a  i^utiun  *aaa  i^:sn 
when  their  feeding^nvunds  are  diseuvcrvtL  fur  thrn 
are  generally  disjMTsed  !>in-.;'t'  or  in  j^uir'.  utd  th' 
hional  eongreicalion  is  only  cnected  bv  Militai)  liiiiii 
successively  joininL'  others  «ho  iire  on  their  »ay  ( 
greater  distance.  Pler-'Clct  e""i"''if'*  a*iki  lh< 
about  ten  in  the  niuniirig  and  three  in  the  altcniw 
Kcmblini;  in  this  respect  Plinvh-i  7!irAj.;'7i»,  "I'.ii 
habitnadifli'rent  part  ol'Ihe  countrj-.  Plir.  .-/■«  rjr.u 
he  telU  us.  drinks  during  the  early  part  ui  the  bk.. 
and  Plenirle'  liieiiicliii  in  Ihc  du^k  uf  Itie  etcriini 
early  part  of  the  night.  In  such  an  oiiaiiiiewfiii.  b 
serves,  we  mvuit  adiuit  dcugii ;  fur  if  all  the  vwiuu*  ■) 
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xperiencc  thirst  at  the  tame  tim«,  both  delay  and 
would  ofeur  in  r|iienching  it,  nnce,  owing  (o  the 
CHrcity  of  water  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  these 
idredii  ul'  the  snnie  specie;),  even  as  it  is  at  present, 
to  be  seen  frinijine  the  brink  of  a  pool  for  Iioure 
and  occasionally  dispHting  for  the  first  sip.  Dr. 
ind  p-a^-seed^.  ants,  and  abundance  of  gravel  in 
ichsof  most  of  1he  individuals  which  he  procured. 
,le  lays  two  or  tlirec  cirir»,  whieh  are  nearly  of  (he 

at  each  end,  of  n  dirty-nhile  or  cream-colour, 
rith  inoitiilav  slrtaks  and  blotches  of  pale  rusty 
grey  or  as! i -colour,  upon  the  bare  ground,  without 

once  or  oih'iier  during  Ihe  wiuin  season  ;  and  it 


:  to  Dr.  (iniith,  bestow  any  labour  on  Ihe  prcpara- 
Mtling-places.  Nothing,  he  adds,  is  ever  inter- 
.ween  the  c^ira  and  the  soil ;  and  indeed  whatever 
l«d  to  sepniate  them  is  careHilly  avoided.-  Almost 
I  the  young  escape  from  the  shell,  they  lake  to  a 
e  lift,  and  remove  from  place  to  place  ivith  the 
rda  in  search  of  food.  (Jlluttrutions  of  the  Zoo- 
oulh  Africa.) 

AuERicAX  Groitse. 
■A  possesses  several  spueics  of  grouse,  consist- 
le  genera  and  subgenera  Bonatia,  or  Bonata, 
'jagopux,  and  CeiUriicercus.  We  have  already 
he  RuffJ  Grouse  f Bosasu],  and  here  select  tor 
CeniTocernit  iimphasionua. 
vtinn. — Male, — General    ground-col 01:17  of  upper 

light  hair-broun,  mottled  and  variegated  with 
^er-bronn  and  yellowish -white.  Each  feather  of 
with  three  banns  of  yellowish- white  at  eaual  dia- 
im  each  other,  the  lowest  narrow,  the  middle  one 
d  the  outer  one  at  the  tip  of  the  tbather  almost 

betneen  these  the  colour  is  hair-brown,  prettily 
ith  amall  irregular  zigiaga  of  light  hair-brown: 
Min  cross  the  sliaft ;  but  on  the  wing-covers  and 
.  the  ahalls  arc  all  niurlicd  by  a  nanow  conspi- 
^Tellowi^h-white.     Oil  the  tail  there  are  about 

■  this  colour,  the  low  er  ones  being  tolerably 
wi  uiO»e  towards  the  end.t  obscure  ;  the  margins 
Ked,  and  bordi-red  by  dark  umber-brown,  with 
Bgnf  lines  of  the  s;ime,  upon  a  hght  hair-lirown 
wt ween  each  bar.     Quills  light,  and  almost  un- 

najTowed  extremities  of  the  tful  almost  black, 
image  while,  unspotted  on  the  breast  and  part  of 
;  but  dark  uniber-hrown,  approaching  to  Diaek. 
iver  half  of  the  body  and  part  of  the  flanks;  the 
TBrds  the  vent,  marked  a-s  on  the  upper  plumage, 
til-coverts  blai-k,  broadly  tipped  with  while, 
gf  the  thighs  niid  tarsi  light  hair-brown,  mottled 
:er  lines.  Throat  and  re^on  of  the  head  varied 
kish  on  a  white  ground.  Shafts  of  all  the  feathers 
east  black,  rigid,  and  looking  like  hairs ;  scale- 
era  of  Ibe  aides  white  and  thicker.  Bill,  which 
ind  strong,  and  toes  blackish.    On  each  side  of 


Ciipido.  On  each  side  of  the  protuberances  and 
p  on  the  neek,  a  luft  of  feathers,  hanng  their 
uiderably  elongated  and  naked,  gently  curved  and 
ith  a  pencil  of  a  few  black  radii.  These  tufts 
the  same  pari  as  those  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  but 
d  much  behind  the  naked  proluberancea  in  the 

from  which  the  description  was  taken,*  so  that 
lot  appear  intendeil  to  cover  them  when  not  io- 
3n  tbe  f^des  of  the  neck  and  across  the  breast. 
J  protuberances,  the  feathers  are  very  short,  rigid, 
e,  overlying  each  other  like  the  scales  of  a  nsh. 
lort  in  proportion  ;  lesser  tpiills  ending  in  a  small 
M  rather  lengthened,  considerably  rounded,  each 
mceolate  and  gradually  attenuated  to  a  fine  point. 
;kly  clothed  with  feathers  to  the  base  of  the  toea. 
1  inches  G  lines. 

(. — Whole  upper  piumnge,  tai],  wing-covers,  ter- 
ontof  the  neck,  and  sides  of  Ihe  breast,  dark  um- 
ilackish-brown,  and  yellowish- white,  irregularly 
nd  mottled  in  ncarlv  equal  quantities;  but  the 
air  forming  larger  blotches  towards  the  base,  and 
colour  bars  on  the  tips  and  stripes  on  the  shafla. 
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Fore  part  ot  the  belly  wnite,  barred  with  black ;  tukd«r 
parts  black.  Plumaife  of  breaat  and  neck  of  ordinary  Totm, 
there  being  no  scale-like  feathers  nor  projecting  shafla  u 
in  the  male.  Length  22  inches  6  lines.  (_Pauna  BortaU- 
Americana.') 

This  is  the  Telrao  urophaiiamit  of  the  Prince  of  Cuu- 
no,  the  Cock  qf  the  Plaint  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  ud  tbe 
Pyilmit  of  the  K)'use  Indians. 

Food,  Habits,  ^-c— The  favourite  food  of  this  iperaet  ia 
said  to  be  the  pulpy-leaved  thorn,  but  it  probably  fewb 
also  on  buds  and  berries. 

This  grouse  appean  to  have  been  firat  recorded  by  Leww 
and  Clark ;  and  it  has  since  become  familiar  to  the  t\ir- 
tradera  on  the  banks  of  ihe  Columbia.  Dr.  RichanUon 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  its  liabiu  by  the 
late  Mr,  David  Douglas : — 

'The  flight  of  these  birds  is  alow,  unsteady,  and  afford 
but  little  amusement  to  tiie  sportsman.  From  the  diapra- 
portionately  small,  convex,  thin-quilled  wing— *)Sin, 
that  a  vacant  space  half  ai  broad  as  a.  quill  spears  tie- 
tween  each— the  fliKht  may  be  said  to  be  a  sort  of  flutter- 
ing, more  than  anything  else  ;  the  bird  giving  two  or  three 
claps  of  the  winjrs  in  quick  succession,  at  the  same  time 
hurriedly  rising,  then  shooting  or  floating,  swinging  from 
side  to  side,  graduaily  falling,  and  thus  producing  a  cliro- 
ping,  whirring  sound.  When  startled,  the  voice  is  "  Cu3t, 
ciici,  cmk,"  like  the  common  Pheasaut.  They  pair  in 
March  and  April.  Small  eminences  on  the  banks  «r 
streams  are  the  places  usually  selected  for  eeletmUing  the 
weddings,  the  time  genera)ly  about  sunrise.  The  winge  of 
the  male  are  lowered,  buzzing  on  the  ground;  the  ImI 
spread  like  a  fan,  somewhat  erect;  the  bare  y^ew  oeo- 
pliagus  inflated  to  a  prodigious  siie,~rully  half  as  Itip  as 
his  body,  and,  from  its  soil  membi-anous  sulMtaoce  betnc 
well  contrasted  with  the  scaJe-like  fe^hers  below  it  on  the 
breast,  and  the  flexile  silky  feathers  on  the  neck,  which  en 
these  occasions  stand  erect.  In  this  grotesque  form  he 
displays  in  the  presence  of  his  intended  mate  a  variety  of 
attitudes.  His  love-song  is  a  confused,  grating,  but  net 
offensively  disagreeable  tone, — something  that  we  can  imi- 
tate, but  have  a  difficulty  in  expreaaing — "  Hurr-kttrr  ■ 
hurr-r-r-r-koo,"  ending  in  a  deep  hollow  tone,  not  «m)ihii 
the  sound  produced  by  blowing  into  a  large  reed.  Neat  OK 
the  ground,  under  the  shade  of  Purshia  and  Arttmitim, « 
near  streams,  among  PAalarit  aruttdinacaa,  osKtvSf  Mm- 
gtructed  of  dry  grass  and  slender  twiga.  Egn,  from  Uhn 
teen  to  seventeen,  about  tbe  size  ofthoee  of  the  commaa 
fowl,  of  a  wood-brown  colour,  with  irregular  choooUB 
blotches  on  the  thick  end.  Period  of  incubation  tmnlj'k 
one  to  twenty-two  days.  The  young  leave  the  nest*  t,  fev 
hours  after  thev  are  hatched.  In  the  summer  and  eutuma 
months  these  birds  are  seen  in  small  troopa,  and  in  winter 
and  spring  in  flocks  of  several  hundreds.  PlentjAil  through- 
out the  barren  arid  plains  of  the  river  Columbi* ;  alao  is 
the  interior  of  North  California.  They  do  not  exist  on  ttw 
banks  of  the  river  Missouri,  nor  have  tney  been  aeea  in  eny 


roak  o(4m  PUiM.    lUlh    C"     '        ] 

place  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.'     ifiama  Banaii^ 
Americana, ) 

Nuttall  says  that  the  flesh  is  dark  and  lem  pdataM 
than  that  of  other  ipecies. 

TETRAPLA.    [Obioenis.] 
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TETRAUni  yrrpanxfti^.  from  two  fSrcek  words,  sijfnify- 
ins:/'»//r  and  fn  irnrrr/i,  :i  title  used  hy  tlu'  (irt'i-ks  at  a 
ver)'  early  period  to  (K'scri!)e  the  niler  of  oaeli  part  of  a 
coiintn'  uhieli  was  (li\ided  into  ftr.ir  parts,  eillier  on  account 
of  its  occupation  by  different  tri])es,  or  nieivly  as  a  jwlitical 
division.  Each  of' such  four  parts  was  called  a  tetrarchy 
{nrpapxia  or  rtrpafaftxia).  In  j)rocess  of  time  the  title 
came  to  be  applied  to  ttie  rulers  of  different  divisions  of 
the  same  country,  or  to  the  chiet*s  of  different  tribes  inhal)it- 
incr  the  same  country,  without  any  reference  to  the  num- 
ber four.  In  this  sense  it  was  ecpiixalent  to  the  titles 
ethnnrrh  and  phylarrh.  I'ndcr  the  Roman  irovemment, 
in  the  later  acres  of  the  re])ul)lic  and  under  the  emperors, 
there  were  Revenil  such  petty  princes,  independent  of  each 
other.  l)ut  tributary  to  Home.  These  trtrnrrh.s,  fthnarchsy 
or  phij/archs,  were  either  the  lecritimate  trovernors  of  their 
subjects,  or  persons  who  had  received  the  title  and  jrovern- 
ment  fn>m  Rome  as  a  mark  of  honour.  They  ranked  below 
those  other  subject  princes  who  were  permitted  to  retain 
the  title  of  kinjj. 

The  principal  examples  of  tetrarchies  arc  those  of  Tlies- 
•aly,  which  was  antientlv  so  di\ided,  and  the  division  was 
ajrain  made  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great : 
of  Galatia,  wliich  was  peopled  l)y  three  Gallic  tribes,  each 
of  which  was  divid(>d  into  four  tetrarchies  :  of  Syria,  many 
of  the  petty  princes  oi'  wtiich  bore  the  title  of  tetrarchs, 
especially  certain  ])rinces  of  the  t'amily  of  Herod  the  Great. 
ConceminB:  the  tetrarchs  of  Syria,  s'ee  Niebuhr'a  Hintory 
of  Rnmp^  ii.,  pp.  \'<\\^i. 

TKTRAX,  l)r.  Leach's  name  for  one  of  the  Ri:stards 
placed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  in  the  subfamily  Otodinte  of  the 
I'amily  S'rRiTHioMD.«. 

Example,  Otifftrtrar.  Linn. 

TE'TRiCUS,  CAIUS  PKSUVVIUS,  a  Roman  senator, 
one  of  tlic  numennm   usuri>erH  of  the   Imperial    pur])le 
in  the  third  century  a.d.,  who  are  diMiniruished  in  Roman 
history   by  the  name    of  the   ThiHv   Tyrants.     He  was 
governor  of  Aiiuitania,  and,  aller  ttie   death   of  several 
pretenders  in  (iaul,  wa.s  made  emperor  there,  a.d.  268, 
by  Victorina,  said  to  be  tiis  kinswoman,  and  the  widow 
or  Vlctorinus.     He  reijrned  for  a  few  years  not  unpros- 
wrously;    but  after  tlie  accession  of  Aurelian,  findini^ 
nimseR  unable  to  control  the  turbulent    and   licentious 
soldiery  who  sustained  his  iK)wer,  and  becominir  wear}'  of 
their  crimes,  lie  invited  the  new  em])eror  into  Gaul,  and 
resitrned  his  usurped  dominion  in  the  followinir  manner. 
Dreading  the  resentment  of  his  trfiops  if  he  deserted  them 
openly,  he  pretended  to  pn-pare  for  an  enirairenient  near 
Chfilons  in  Chami»afirne,  and  then  betrayed  \\\>  army  into 
the  hands  of  Aurelian.     Gibbon  places  this  event  fcefore 
the  defeat  of  Zenobia ;  but  Vopiscus  ('  Aurelianus,'  Ilixfnria 
Atiffusta)   «ivs  that    it    took    ]>lace   subst'cpuMitly.      The 
triumph  of  Aurelian,  a.d.  '271,  was  ennobled  by  the  pve- 
Bt»nce  of  the  ipu'cn  of  the  Kast.  and  of  Tetric'us  and  his 
son,  in  the  train  of  cajitives.    T\w  deposetl  wnperor  was 
treated  bv  his  conquemr  with  every  mark  of  uistinclion 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  made  corrector 
of  Lucania  acconlini:  to  Vopiscus  arid  other  writer-:,  or  of 
ail  Italy,  if  we  follow  Trclullius  PoUio.     His  sou  Tctricus, 
who  had  been  made  ('jr.sar  by  Victorina,  nu-t  with  not  less 
favour  than  his  fatln-r  at   the  hands  of  Aurelian,  and  was 
honoured  with  Si'natorial  dii^nity.      On  the  coins  of  Te- 
tncus,  which   are   extant  in  iroM,  Mlver,  and   copper,  we 
find    the    readinir    iMi».c.c.rFsv.Ti-rrRic\s.AVfj,    and    also 
iMP.TKTRicvs.AVo :  with,(m  the  reverbe,  imp.(  1 1.  vvmvs.AVo, 
which,  as  Eckhel  (,y>//r/.  /W.  A'////*.,  remarks,  would  im- 
ply an  alliance  between  him  and  (.'laudius  (iot Incus.  Spon 
(.V/*Cf'//.,   1274,  Lusrd.,   10X5)  cives  an    inscription   on   a 
marble  found  at  Rouen  with  the  titles  of  Tetricus  more  at 
leni^h  :  c.PK'^viiif*.  tktrico.  noiulissimo.  c'vks.p.f.avg.i..!. 
Coins  struck  in  the  name  of  the  younirer  Tetricus  vet  re- 
main.    (Trebellius  Pollio.  *Trijrint.Tyr.,*  in  the  llistoria 
Au^iMf'i :  Kutropius.  ix.  13:  Gibbon.,  ii.) 

TETRODUN,  a  ^fenus  of  fishes  of  the  onler  Phrfn:r,t,i. 
thi.  These  fishes,  iuatead  of  ha\in!;  distinct  teetli  as 
usual  in  the  chiss,  have  the  jaws  proMded  with  a  sub>tiUK'e 
n^semblinc:  ivorj',  tbnned  somewhat  likt*  the  Insik  of  a  bird, 
and  fitted  for  crushinir  cnist.oceous  annuals  and  liici,  upon 
whicn  thi'V  live.  13oth  the  Ttirniinns  and  iJio'tnint  Dtft- 
don^  Linn.',  a  ver>'  cKwely  allicKl  trenus.  have  the  power  of 
mftatin:;  the  binly  with  wind,  or  nil  her  a  nu  ud.rane  which 
exteatls  aloni;  the  underside  of  the  abdomen,  which  causes 
ihcm  to  float  on  tlic  surface  of  the  water,  without  the 
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power,  it  i.<i  said,  of  directincf  their  course  :  the  mri 
when  inflated,  pves  to  the  fish  an  aImo»t  9»ph«-n-.«I  ki^ 
and  is  usually  defended  by  spiues  and  p.riekim.  Th«  p^ 
tond  tins  are  rather  small ;  and  beside^t  these  snd  thed^ 
fin,  they  have  one  dorsal  and  a  vcntrHl  fin.  Thr  Diote 
have  but  one  laree  tooth  al>ovc  and  below,  and  »r»  uaak 
protected  by  lart^e  stronc:  spines.  The  Ttlrmlunsarv^ 
tincruishiKl  by  the  possession  of  four  lanre  1erth.thrJM 
beinc:  ^^ch  divided  by  a  central  suture.  Tlicse  fiahnm 
confim^l  to  the  seas  of  warm  climates:  somrufthram 
called  Globe-iishes. 

TKTUAN.     [.MARocto.] 

TKTZKL,  .T.     [Tkzel.I 

TKU'C.'RIUM     fn)m  Teucer,  son  of  ScaroanJff.  ^ 
father-in-law  of  Dardanus,  kin;;  of  Truy    is  the  name  rfa 
irenus  of  plants  beJongini;  to  the  uatuial  order  f  ■miMM 
or  Labiatii'.     It  ha>  a  tubular  iVtoothed^nrarly  c«|iuLff 
2-lippe<l  calyx.    The  tube  of  the  corolla  i»  snoilrr 
the  calvx.  the  upper  lip  is  abbn'vi.ited  and  bipartite; 
low(>r  lip  is  Ioniser,  spreadintr,  and  trifid.    Tlie  >tai9r>v 
nnich  exserted,  and  the  cells  of  the  anthers  art  r        » 
and  spreadinuf.     The  s{>ecies  are  herl>s  and  shnib*  i;k 
iiu;  mo>t  parts  of  the  eailli.  ami  liavini;  a  variable  mm 
and  inflorescence.     Upwanls  of  seventy  specirs  art  ^ 
scribed  in  Don's  Millers  Dictionary.     (Jf  lliesc  coapm 
tively  few  are  know  n  in  this  count n* ;  some  of  thes  sn 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  three   are  natJTn  «/  tin 
Hritish  Isles. 

T.  Scorrtthniaf  Wooil  Germander,  or  Saire,  bat  coida!;. 
downy,  petiolate,  crenate  leaves  ;  the  flowera  tie  of  a  pah 
yellow  colour,  with  violaceous  stamens,  and  are  inrnncM 
m  lateral  and  terminal  one-sided  racemes ;  the  tira  i 
erect,  hispid,  pubescent,  or  nearly  srlabrous.  It  is  a  i 
of  Eumpe  in  woody  hilly  situations,  where  the  «•*  - 
and  btonv.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  plant  in  Gml  .^ 
The  smell  and  taste  of  this  plant  resemble  ven 
hop.  In  Jersey,  where  it  is  called  Amhroitte^  tLr 
ants  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  their  beer;  ud  by 
soiUL*  persons  the  bitter  i^ven  by  the  Germandef  it  pfr 
ferred  to  that  of  the  hop. 

T.   i^'ordium^  Water  Germander,   has    oIj 
downy  serrated  leaves  ;  flowers  puqdish.  arratiKcu  lu 
lary  whorls,  2-0  flowers  in  each  ;  the  stem  \*  procum 
and  villous.      It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  tht:  t 
parts  of  Asia  in  bo£:t?y  wet  places,     it  is  a  rare  !■■»  ■ 
Britain.     Its  fresli  leaves  are  very  bitter  and  ralhcr  pa- 
rent, havinc:  a  smell  similar  to  i^arlic.    It  hiid  once  ari^ 
reputation  in  medicine,  but  is  now  seldom  u<»ed :  it  n 
however  be  employed  in  cases  where  an  aromatic  i 

desinible. 

T.  C/ntintrdnjA,  Wall  or  Common  Germander.  hM  Of^ 
inciso-semite  leaves,  taperinir  into  a  footstalk  :  t 
are  reddish-purple,  and  arrani;:ed  in  axiilank*  whoiu  « 
flowers  :  the  stem  is  ascend in£r«  and  most  frequent li  * 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  some  parts  of  .\sia.'ae^ 
and  rocks  and  dr\'  places.     It  is  only  rarely  tbund  m 
Hritain.   This  plant  was  once  much  employed  in       L 
and  entered  as  an  ingredient  into  the  ceiebrateu  « 
powder.     It  has  the  tonic  aromatic  qualities  of  1 
to  which  it  belonirs,  which  frequently  render  Iheni  ^m 
in  disciLM's  connected  with  depressed  powers  ot  the 
s\stem  and  di»restive  orjrans. 

T.  MtntWs  Cat-Tliyme,  has  Mnall  ovate  quite 
leaves,  with  2-A  flowered  whorls;  stem  erect,  hi 
It  is  a  n.itive  of  the  reirion  of  the  MiHliterranean. 
\  the  leaves  are  rublH'd  iH'tween  the  fini^ers,  they  emd  tf^ 
latile  aromatic  smell,  which  excites  sneezing,' and  oa  !!■ 
accoimt  it  is  used  as  an  errhine,  and  forms  an  infrrdiMta 
the  put r is  asart  comjwxitus  of  the  *  Pharmarupfiu.*  It 
h:is  been  recommended  as  a  stimulant  and  aiomifK  ii 
various  diseases,  but  is  not  much  used.  Cats  are  vefji*' 
of  if,  and  destroy  it  when  thev  set  near  it. 

T.  ytliumy  Mountain  Poly,  has  cuneated  ohlo      o       t 
leaves  with  revolute  edcres ;  whoils  few,  condenM^ 
bular  tenuinal  heads;  stems  procumlYent,  much  Ua 
Hiis  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Africa,  on  the^ 
of  the  Mediterranean.    Accordinir  to  soil,  sitiulMP- 
other  circumstances,  it  assumes  a  variety  of  forauk' 
have  tH>en  recognised  as  species  l)y  maxiy  botanist*-  ». 
Rent  ham,  in  his  monoc^raph  on  I^biatm,  has  pitnd  at 
of  these  species  under  the  present.     There  ut  o)hit 
.-pecies  of  Teucrium,  chiefly  found  on  tlie  shore*  irf 
Mediterranean,  called  Policii. 
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vation  of  the  Ocnnander  a  dry  soil  and  shady 
best.  The  annual  kinds  are  oest  propagated 
n  in  an  open  border.  The  perennial  and 
i  are  readily  increased  by  division  and  by 
3  younij  wood. 

/E,  Professor  Owen's  name  for  the  Calama- 
th  family  of  Decapadous  Cephalopods,  de- 
mthos  (rivOog),  applied  by  Aristotle  to  the 
ilakt'a  with  an  internal  horny  plate  or  ^la- 
Vine  of  the  family  will  be  found  in  the  article 

[lATA. 

racter. — Animal,  body  sometimes  oblonjBj  and 
nerally  elonfi:ated  and  cylindrical ;  with  a 
Lr\ing  in  their  relative  size  and  position,  but 
id,  shorter  than  the  body,  and  terminal, 
lal,  rudimental,  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  straitjht, 
my  lamina  ;  encysted  in  the  substance  of  the 
of  the  mantle. — (Owen.) 
wen  divides  the  family  into  the  following 

Section  A. 
oteuthis,  Blainville. 

a  racter. — Body  oval,  flattened,  with  narrow 
xtendins:  its  whole  length  ;  anterior  margin 
unattached.  Horny  hoops  of  the  acetabula 
ated  margins.  Gladius  or  rudimental  shell 
.     (Owen.) 

*pi()teuthis  loliginiformis,  Riippel. 
gOy  Cuvier. 

laracter. — Body  elongated,  cylindincal,  pro- 
Dair  of  rhomboidal  or  triangular  fins,  shorter 
r,  and  terminal,  their  apices  generally  con- 

point,  and  united  to  the  end  of  the  mantle  ; 
jm   of  the   mantle   free.     Homy  hoops  of 

denticulated.     Gladius  long   and   naiTOW. 

joligo  vulgaris.  The  common  Calamary,  or 
ndant  on  our  coasts. 
:hoteuthiSy  Lichtenslein. 
\aracter. — Body  and  fins  as  in  the  genus 
and  narrow ;  horny  hoops  of  the  tentacular, 
)f  the  brachial,  acetabula  produced  into  the 
^  or  claws.  Gladius  long,  broadest  in  the 
en.) 

s/a,  Owen.     [Sepia d/e,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  253.] 
•o/a,  Leach. 

iracter. — Body  rounded,  short ;  anterior  mar- 
antic adherent  to  the  back  of  the  head  ;  fins 
:ular,  short,  suhpedunculate,  distant  and  sub- 
'ius  shoil  and  narrow.     (Owen.) 
>piola  Rondel i'tiiy  Leach. 

Section  B. 
gopsisy  Lamarck. 

aracter. — Body  long  and  cylindrical,  termi- 
lir  of  conjoined,  large,  round  fins,  forming 
ircular  disc  ;  anterior  bolder  of  the  mantle 
le  back  of  the  head  for  a  small  extent.  Ten- 
ing  and  slendor  (frequently  mutilated).  67a- 
arrowest  ^in  the  middle,  dilated   posteriorly. 

'joligopsis  Veraniiy  Fcrussac. 
'tchia.  Leach. 

aracter. — Body  elongated,  sacciform ;  ante- 

Df  the  mantle  adherent  to  the  back  of  the 

hort,  rounded,  suhpedunculate,  approximate, 

subterminal.       Gladius   long   and   nanow. 

Iranchia  scabra.  Leach. 
le  arrangement  and  definitions  given  by  Pro- 
in  the  Cyclopeedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
amily  appeai-s  to  us  to  be  tmly  natural ;  and 
IS  are  very  accurate.  The  views  and  defini- 
r  authors  regarding  the  forms  belonging  to 
ind  an  illustration  of  the  forms  themselves, 
in  the  article  Skpiad^. 
RGER  WALD.  [Germany.] 
C  NATIONS  is  the  general  name  under  which 
I  the  different  nations  of  the  Teutonic  race, 
vided  into  three  bi-anches.  The  first  branch 
High  Germans,  to  whom  belong  the  Teutonic 
f  Upper  and  Middle  Germany,  those  of  Swit- 
the  greater  part  of  the  Germans  of  Hungary ; 
^d  into  the  Suabian  and  the  Fmnconian  minor 


branches.  The  second  is  the  Saxon  branch,  v^hich  is  di- 
vided into  three  minor  branches :  the  first  of  which 
contains  the  Frisians ,  the  second  contains  the  Old  Saxons 
or  Low  Germans,  with  the  Dutch,  the  Flemings,  and  the 
Saxons  of  Transylvania ;  and  the  third  contains  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Scotch,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  The  third  branch 
is  the  Scandinavian,  to  which  belong  the  Icelanders,  the 
Norwegians,  the  Danes,  and  the  Swedes.  Upwards  of 
eighty-two  millions  of  individuals  belong  to  the  Teutonic 
race.  The  Grermans  amount  to  about  forty-two  millions,  thirty- 
three  of  which  live  in  Germany,  the  remaining  eight  or 
nine  millions  form  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  population 
of  East  Prussia,  of  Switzerland,  of  Hungary,  of  Transyl- 
vania, of  France  (in  Alsace  and  north-east  Lorraine), 
of  Russia  (in  the  Baltic  provinces,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  in  the  Crimea,  in  Bessarabia,  and  in  the  German 
colonies  in  the  environs  of  Saratov  on  the  Volga),  of  the 
duchy  of  Sleswig,  and  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
especially  Pennsylvania.  The  English  amount  to  twenty- 
eight  millions,  there  being  about  sixteen  millions  of  English 
and  Scotch  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  two  millions  in  the 
English  colonies,  and  about  ten  mil  lions  of  Anglo- Americani^ 
in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  the  Frisians  is  abont 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  in  the  province  of  West 
Friesland  m  Holland,  m  the  islands  in  the  German  OceaK 
along  the  Dutch  and  the  German  shore,  in  the  Saterland 
(near  Oldenburg),  and  in  the  islands  along  the  west  coast 
of  the  duchy  of  Sleswie.  There  are  about  thre^  mil- 
lions of  Dutchmen  in  Holland,  and  in  her  coloniea  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  there  are  about  two  millionis 
five  hundred  thousand  Flemings  in  the  north  part  of  Be^ 
gium,  in  the  south  part  of  Holland,  and  in  the  north-east 
part  of  France.  The  number  of  individuals  belon^ng  to 
the  Scandinavian  branch  amounts  to  about  six  millions;, 
among  whom  there  are  nearly  fifty  thousand  Icelanders  ; 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  Danes  in  Denmark, 
in  her  colonies  and  m  the  north  part  of  the  duehy  of 
Sleswig ;  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  Norwegians  ; 
and  about  three  millions  two  hundred  thousand  Swedes  in 
Sweden  and  in  the  present  Russian  province  of  Finland,, 
especially  along  the  coast  of  the  Gnlf  of  Bothnia,  in  the 
districts  of  Abo  and  Nyland,  and  on  the  Aland  islan;]B> 
which  are  entirely  inhabited  by  Swedes. 

Light  hair  and  blue  eyes  in  the  northern  covmtriefl^  and 
brown  hair  and  brown  or  blue  eyes  in  some  of  the  southern) 
countries,  are  characteristics  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Their 
stature  is  generally  tall,  although  in  those  provinces  wnere- 
the  Germans  are  mixed  with  Wends,  Sorabians,  and  Bohe- 
mians, many  of  the  people  have  the  broad  shoulders  ancfi 
the  short  square  form  of  the  north-western  Slavonisms. 
The  straight  olack  hair  of  some  Slavonian  tribes  alaosoniie- 
times  appears.  The  mixture  of  Germans  with  the^  south- 
western Slavonians,  such  as  Winds  and  Croatia^,,  whose 
stature  exceeds  that  of  the  Wends  and  Bohemians^  i^  more 
difficult  to  be  distinguished,  the  black  straight  hair  and  a 
darker  complexion  being  almost  the  only  indication  of 
such  a  mixture.  The  mixture  of  Germans  with  Celts  in, 
Belgium  and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  France  has  formed  a. 
tall  race  which  differs  from  their  Teutonic  neighboura. 
only  in  the  dark  colour  of  their  hair  and  their  black  eyes.. 
(Plat6,  Scenen  au9  dem  Volksleben  in  Belgien.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  descendants  of: 
English  and  Irish  parents  as  belonging  either  to  the  Teu- 
tonic or  the  Celtic  race,  though  it  appears  that  wherever- 
aquiline  noses  are  seen  among  the  lower  classes  they  are  & 
pi-oof  of  Celtic  origin,  the  tnie  Teutonic  nose  not  beings 
aquiline,  but  either  straight  or  curved  only  in  its  upper  part.. 
In  general  also  the  Teutonic  forehead  is  broader  between  the^ 
temples  than  the  Celtic.  (Clement,  Die  Nordgermanische- 
Welt ;  Herder,  Jdeen  zur  Philosophie  der  Geschichte,  vol. i.)' 

The  moral  and  intellectual  difi^erence  between  the- 
Teutonic  nations  is  less  remarkable  than  that  which  exists; 
between  other  European  nations  of  the  same  race  with  one^ 
another.  Capable  ot  strong  and  violent  passions,  they  do  not 
easily  lose  their  self-control,  the  intellectual  functions  being: 
more  developed  than  in  most  other  races.  Southern  nations^ 
confounding  liveliness  of  feeling  with  intensity,  and  nervoM4 
excitability  with  moral  sensibility,  have  been  deceived  by 
the  cool  character  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  luave 
accused  them  of  indifference.  But  the  most  superficial 
examination  will  show  their  sensibility,  a  fact  frhich  is  proved 
by  their  poetry.    The  Teutonic  nations  «i«  less  excitably 
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Ih.m  the  Celtic,  the  Slavonian,  and  other  race*,  but 
c»p:ihl«»  of  (leriKT  thought.  Southern  nations  have  accom- 
pli^ihcd  irrpat  tlunirshy  sudden  eftbrts ;  the  Teutonic  nations 
have  reserved  tlieir  enterprise  lor  vast  plans,  whieh  it  re- 
quins  centuries  to  carry  into  effect.  Thus  they  destroyed 
tiie  Koninn  empire  altera  strujr^le  of  three  centuries,  and 
l!u»y  fanned  new  kint?doms  in  F.urope  upon  new  social 
prineiplc!*,  which  have  maintained  their  vii^ourtothe  pre- 
sent day.  Tlie  Normans  became  powerful  wherever  the 
sea  permitted  them  to  effect  a  landins?.  The  Germans, 
diminished  in  number  after  they  had  sent  their  8^varm»  to 
western  Kurope,  turned  back  towards  the  east  part  of  their 
country,  then  occupied  bv  Slavonian  nations,  which  thev 
concpiered,  and  Germanised  upon  a  plan  of  colonization  which 
enabled  them  to  civilise  the  east  of  Europe.  And  lastly, 
the  Knirlisli  eohmies  have  spread  over  the  world  :  their 
dominion  in  the  east  and  in  tiie  west  is  the  result  of  plans 
which  imply  more  boldni^ss  of  conception,  more  prudence 
in  execution,  and  more  reflection,  tiian  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  ephemeral  jwwer  of  Napoleon. 

The  same  character  of  deep  and  patient  reflection  ex- 
ercised on  great  objects  appears  in  German  philosophy 
and  in  the  inventions  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  llie 
watch,  the  srmi,  and  the  art  of  printing  arc  Teutonic  in- 
ventions. They  have  subjuirated  the  power  of  steam  ; 
and  the  first  model  of  the  modern  sea-vessel  was  con- 
stnicteil  at  the  mouth  of  the  tider  by  the  hands  of  an  old 
Saxon  or  Frisian  ship-builder     (('lement,  it/id.) 

The  name  of  the  Teutones  was  made  known  to  the  an- 
tients  by  Pytheas  of  Massilia  f  Marseille >,  who,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  about  321)  b.c,  discovered  a  nation 
of  that  name  in  the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  or  in  the  present  countries  of  Holstein, 
Slfswig,  Denmark,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Sweden.  It  seems  that  they  had  long  been 
settled  there,  for  they  lived  in  houses,  and  were  acquainted 
with  agriculture  and  commerce.  Other  traces  of  the  name 
appear  later.  Among  the  Celtic  tribes  which  invaded 
Greece  and  besieged  Delphi  imder  the  U'cond  Brennus 
(B.C.  278.,  there  was  a  people  called  Teutobodiaci,  who 
afterwards  passed  the  Hellespont  and  settled  with  the  Celts 
inGalatia.in  Asia  Minor.  Al)out  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 
later,  the  Romans  were  attacked  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones, who  came  frcmi  the  same  countrj',  where  they  had 
iHjen  seen  by  Pviheas.  The  Teutonic  origin  of  the  Cimbri 
has  been  disputed:  some  historians  consider  them  iden- 
tical with  the  Celtic  Cvmri,  but  this  error  has  been  long 
idnce  refuted,  althouirh  it  has  been  reproduced  in  our 
days  by  Thierry,  in  his  *IIistoirc  des  Gaulois.*  It  is 
liai'd,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  inundations  of  the  sea 
compelled  the  Teutones  and  their  neighbours  the  Cimbri 
to  leave  their  countr}'  and  to  st*ek  other  abodes.  Tiie 
choice  was  soon  made.  The  wealth  of  Rome  and  the  arts 
of  Greece  were  not  unknown  to  them.  From  the  most  re- 
mute  times  adventurous  merchants,  starting  from  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  followed  the  course  of  the  Dniepr  to- 
wards its  sources,  and  reaching  the  Di'ina  and  the  Niemen, 
descended  these  rivers  to  their  mouths  in  the  Baltic,  where 
they  exchansred  the  commodities  of  the  south  for  amber, 
tlie  electrum  of  the  antients.  The  same  trade,  as  it  seems, 
wiw  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  Massilia  along  the 
Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  and  therefore  SchKizer,  in  his  *Nor- 
dische  Geschichte.'  savs  that  but  for  the  amber  Germany 
woultl  have  remained  unknown  to  the  antients  for  five 
centuries  more.  Their  acquaintance  with  Rome  and  Mas- 
silia was j)erhaps  the  principal  cause  which  led  the  Cimbri 
and  the  Teutones  to  the  south  of  France  and  to  Italy  Cn.c. 
lL:i-{)0,.  Their  destruction  by  Marius  has  been  related. 
[M\un's;  Ciiihri.] 

WluMi  the  Romans  first  heard  the  name  of  the  Teutones, 
they  thought  that  they  were  a  single  tribe.  Tliey  did  not 
know  timt  it  was  also  the  general  and  ethnograpKic  name 
of  all  those  nations  to  which  they  aftcnvards  gave  the 
vague  desisrnation  of  Germans. 

OrifSffi  'if  the  name  Teutrmcn. — The  root  of  the  word 
Teuton  is  tha  or  </o,  which  originally  represented  the  idea 
of  '  activity,'  of  *  living,  procreating,  nourishing,*  and  also 
of  Maminif,  educatimr,  and  niling.'  From  this  root  are 
lonnetl  the  following  words,  some  of  which  are  still  used 
in  the  popular  dialects: — 7>///,  God.  creator,  ruler,  father, 
nouiishcr  7Wor,  Tuisco)\  Mm/ or /A iW,  earth :  tott,dbte, 
duh\  godfatlu>r ;  /ofAi.  nurse ;  M/w/,  father  of  the  people, 
lord,  ruler,  king,  in  Gotliic  thiudant^  in  old  Bavarian 


theodo;   diefj  people,  in  old  Swedish  tkinttl  i 
tk  indmMms^  \ n  Gothic,  k i n gdom .  f  Fu  1  tia.  If 'urzH 
hurh.)    The  names  of  king  and  of  people  Ning 
rived  from  one  root,  which  expresses  the  notion  ( 
is  a  fact  which  proves  that  they  belont:  to  the  !ir 
a  nation  in  which  there  was  neither  al>soIute  no 
power,  nor  absolute  submission  to  their  chieCi.   71 
sponds  exactly  to  the  political  state  of  the  antint 
nations,  among  whom  the  sovereignty  was  in  the  k 
the  executive  power  of  the  chiefs  or  kine^.  tMh 
obeyed,  was  always  regarded  a:«  derived  fmn! 
The  idea  of  ruling,  expressed  by  the  root  7*^, 
why  this  word  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  nui 
antient  Teutonic  kings,  dukes,  or  chiefs,  »uif  • 
boch,  Theudorix,  Diorix,  Theo<lorix,  Theodc 
Theodimir,  Teutagon,  &c.     It  is  likewise  c 
general  name  of  all  the  Teutonic  nations,  hm  n 
various  tribes,  as  the  Teutones,  the  Teutonnara. 
and  the  Dithnmrses  or  Dietmarses.    It  is  VMble  t!i 
burger  Wald,'  the  name  of  that  ranL'e  of  ^oode 
tains   which   stretches    from    Detiuuld   we»t«anl 
Osnabriick,  in  which  is  situated  the  Grotenbi 
*Teut*  or  *Teutoburg,*  with  the  farm  of  'Tei 
Varus  was  overthrown  by  Anninius ;  in  •!)»       « 
burg,*  •Duisburg,*  *Deuz,*  and   in  a  rmi  mi! 
localities  in  Germany.  '  Hammerstein,  L'eb^ 
/eld  des  I  'urufs ;  Rcichardt,  Ucrnutntcn,  p.  7S,ac. 
is  identical  with  Dnitsrhf  or  Trutxrhe    in  Lw 
Diifsc/i,  in  Dutch  JJutfM'h^  in  Danish  T^dt,  u 
DHtch)y  which  fi-om  the  remotest  time  has  bff 
still  the  general  name  of  that  part  of  theTei 
which  we  now  call  Germans,  who  considered       ii 
Tuisco  as  their  common  ancestor.  There  are  w 
of  the  word  Teuton  having  had  this  extensiTi 
earliest  German  hi>tory,  but  this  is  perhap  uv 
the  political  state  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  «1 
ginally  divided  into  numerous  tril^es.  eachia 
came  separately  known  to  the  Roman*,    fa 
eleventh,  and  even  ils  earlv  as  the  tenth  ceii       - 1 
difference  between  Franks  and  Saxon.s  wasun 
the  German  empire,  these  nation*,  each  of 
own  language  and  laws,  never  objected  to  bi     i 
the  general  name  of  Deutsche  or  Teutonfs.   .^ 
there  is  no  German  tril)e  which  has  the  partie 
Teutones,  but  althousrh  the  Germans  arecoojwH 
very  distinct   nations  the  High  Gennans  aiid 
Germans,  thev  call  themselves  Deutsche  tnd  ti 
guage  Deutscn,  though  they  do  not  undentftik 
This  is  verj'  different  from  the  state  i.\i  thi      u 
Tlie  true  meaning  of  '  Franyais'  is  political,  u» 
nifying  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  » 
Frenchman,  a  German,  a  Briton,  or  a  Basque:  in 
France  the  name  of  Fian^ais  is  given  to  the  p 
of  the  I^ire;  and,  on  the  contrar>'.  the  nanMn- 
languasre  is  never  given  to  anv  of  t'he  dialects o 
nor  to  the  Walloon  dialect  in  lielgium.   t      If 
be  obser>'ed  in  Spain.    If  however  such  rm 
tinctions  are  the  consequence  of  France  and  o 
originally  been  inhabited  l>y  nations  of  differem « 
circumstance  that  the  name '  Deutsch'  lias  been  *p 
all  Germany  and  applied  to  all  her  dialects  from  the 
historical  period  proves  that  the  name  had  a  C«n< 
iication  long  before  the  commencement  of  Gemu 
Another  circumstance  corroborates  this  opinion, 
has  never  changed  its  name  for  another  except 
great   political  revolution.     Thus  the  Tata  « 
Mongols,  the  Italians  Romans,  the  Romans  • 
Franks,  when  one  man,  or  one  city,  or  one  tnbe 
a  predominant  influence  over  the  remainder  of  th 
and  these  nations  have  presen-ed  the  mcmorj  oi 
volutions.  [Tartars.]    But  no  such  revolution  i« 
in  the  history  of  Germany.    A  further  proof  of  iJ 
the  Dutch  and  the  Flemings  dislike  to  near  t}ir.t 
called  *  de  Hollandsche  taal,*  or  *  de  Vlaeni«('h« 
they  prefer  giving  it  the  name  of  'de  Ncdi 
taal.' 

Origin  qf  the  Tetitonic  Nationi. — The  Teuton 
originally  firom  Asia.  The  Teutones  immigrated  in 
at  different  periods  unknown  to  hist  on-,  aliboui 
pean  that  the  last  of  them  entered  turope  t^ 
migration  of  nations  in  the  fourth  and  flflh  centuri 

*  Airarlj  u  the  breiuiilnj  of  Ui*  tilBtb  cvatmy  LonU.  Ih«irt 
Plom^  vbo  ggreiaed  Germftby,  wm  caIkU  Louu  Um  Tcttt««ie, 
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>f  their  Asiatic  origin  is  given  in  their  anticnt 
gs,  principally  in  the  Sa^  of  the  Scandina- 
iie  recollection  of  their  anticnt  homes  was  npt 
)st  in  Germany  in  the  eleventh  century,  for  we 
ollowing  verses  in  the  *  Lobgesang  auf  den  Heili- 


r: 


*  DercQ  Gcschlcchte  dero  quam  wUin  ere 
Von  Armimte  fler  herin. 
Man  sa^t,  daz  dar  in  Halvin  uoch  sin 

Die  dtf  Diuuchin  tprechin, 
Inj;egia  India  vili  verro.' 

M  (the  Bavarians)  came  a  long  time  ago  from  the  noble  Armenia, 
it  in  the  Alps,  far  uff  toward*  India,  there  are  still  people  who 
ok*    (Schilter,  Thesaurus.  Antiq.  Teuton.,  p.  i.,  sect.  uU.,  p.  15.) 

Iso  said  that  Benedict  Goesius  (Goez),  a  Jesuit, 
1603,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  north- 
J&bul,  a  people  with  fair  hair  like  the  Dutch, 
are  perhaps  identical  with  that  tribe  of  which 
eaks,  and  which  was  settled  in  the  Montes 
But  all  this  is  of  little  value,  unless  it  is  corro- 
y  other  facts.  Such  facts  have  been  furnished  by 
id  philologists  of  our  age,  especially  by  Friedricn 
1,  Adelung,  Bopp,  Grimm,  and  Hammer.  A 
ju  of  the  Teutonic  languages  witli  the  Persian, 
i,  and  the  Sanscrit,  has  shown  ^the  relationship 
ists  among  these  languages  [Language  ;  Ger- 
Unscrit],  and  by  means  of  tncse  facts,  the  My- 
Sagas  become  important  for  history.  According 
these  mythes,  Deut  or  Diuta  were  the  names  of 
odian  gods  who  led  the  tribes  which  emigrated 
ia  to  the  west.  (Hammer,  in  Wiener  Literatur- 
October,  1816;  IXxii^v^  Erdkunde^  vol.  ii.*  p.  118, 

Ritter,  Vorhalle,  p.  317,  460,  620;  Grimm, 
t  Grammatik,  especially  in  the  preface,  p.  xxvi., 
hs,  Au^uhrliche  Erlduteruns  der  zehn  erslen 
der  Schrift  des  Tacitus  uber  Veutschland^  p.  88, 
!rder,  cited  above,  i.,  p.  400 ;  Mathaeus  Rlccius, 
iiana  Expeditione  apud Sinas  ^uscepta  d  Societate 
tt,D.  606.) 

1  Teutonic  nations  appeared  in  history,  they 
into  many  bodies  or  confederations  of 
itf,  at  a  later  period,  the  Franks,  the  Suevi, 
uus,  the  Marcomanni,  and  the  Alemanni.  Long 
lese  names  were  known,  there  was  a  similar  con- 
n  of  tribes  which  came  from  the  north-north- 
conquercd  the  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
lien  inhabited  by  Celtic  nations,  which  fled  to 
thren  in  Central  Gaul.  The  epoch  of  this  invasion 
3wn,  but  the  event  happened  long  time  before  the 
esar,  who  found  those  countries  settled  by  a  Teu- 
Julation.    Tribes  of  the  Condrusi,  the  Eburones, 

d,  and  the  Paemani,  were  united  in  a  confedera- 
iiad  adopted  the  name  of  Germani,  or  *■  war-like 
his  name  was  gradually  used  by  the  Romans  to 

other  nations  which  belonged  to  the  Teutonic 
itus,  Genn,^  c.  2),  and  subseouently  it  was  adopted 
Dglish  as  a  name  for  the  *  Deutsche,'  while  this 
e,  changed  into  Dutch,  now  designates  the  in- 

of  Holland.      It  has  been  pretended  that  the 
Germani  was  known  long  before  the  time  of 
nd  this  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  following 
f  the  *  Fasti  Capitolini :' — 

CLAUDIUS  M.  F.  M.  N.  MARCBLLUS- 
S.  DE.  UALLEIS.  INSUBRIBUS.  £T.   GERMANSIS. 
MART.  ISQUB  SPOLIA  Opima  RETTULIT 

cs  HOSTiUM  viRic^omaro  ad  clasriDium 
ler/ecioJ' 

word  *  Germaneis '  is  here  right,  and  there  is  no 
son  for  putting  *Cenomaneis*  in  its  place,  the 
ince  of  the  Romans  \vith  the  Teutonic  nations 
!ed  long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  the 
.     There  is  a  passage  in  Livy  (xxi.  38)  which 

at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Han- 
j.  218)  the  country  of  the  Alpes  Penninae  was 
by  *  nationes  semigermanae,'  by  which  expression 
ters  have  hastily  concluded  that  a  mixture  of 
and  Celts  is  meant ;  but  the  passage  admits  of 
aterpretation. 

hitonic  Nations  after  Ccesar, — When  Caesar 
he  Rhine,  Northern  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium, 
t  of  the  countries  on  the  Middle  Rhine  were  in- 
fTeutonic  nations  which  belonged  to  the  northern, 

branch.  They  had  been  settled  in  fixed  habita- 


tions for  several  centuries,  and  tliey  must  be  considered  as  the 
first  of  this  race  which  settled  in  German\\  The  southern  part 
of  this  country  was  then  inhabited  by  Celts  and  Rhaetians, 
except  the  tract  between  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Upper 
Danube,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Suevi,  who  belonged 
to  the  Teutonic  race.  The  word  *  Suevi,*  which  comes 
from  *  schweifen,'  may  be  translated  *  wanderers/  or  people 
who  rambled  about  lor  the  purpose  of  settling  in  any  con- 
venient country.  It  was  adopted  by  a  great  number  of 
tribes,  the  majority  of  which  belonged  to  the  Hi^h  Ger- 
mans, and  came  irom  the  countries  on  the  Baltic  be- 
tween the  Oder  and  the  Niemen.  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
fight  with  their  leader  Ariovistus  (b.c.  58),  who  had  invaded 
Gaul.    Ariovistus  was  compelled  to  go  back  to  Germany. 

Tacitus  divides  the  Germani  into  three  great  bodies: 
the  Ingaevones,  in  the  north ;  the  Istaevones,  in  the  west, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  upwards  to  Basel ;  and  the 
Hermiones,  in  Middle  Germany  and  towards  the  north-east. 
This  division  seems  to  have  an  ethnographic  and  still 
more  a  political  value.  The  position  of  the  Ingaevones  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  later  Saxons,  and  both  the  names 
have  one  meaning,  Saxon  signifying  a  settled  people,  and 
In-gae-vones  a  people  who  live  in  a  cultivated  country 
divided  into  districts  (In-gau-wohner  or  Inwohner).  The 
Istaevones,  or  Western  Germani  (West-wohner),  correspond 
to  the  later  Franks,  and  the  Hermiones  to  the  Suevi, 
including  the  Alemanni.  Further,  the  name  of  Her- 
miones IS  undoubtedly  identical  with  Hermunduri,  one  of 
the  greatest  Suevian  or  High-German  tribes,  the  name  of 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Doringi 
or  Thuringi,  the  present  Thuringians. 

From  the  time  when  Caesar  first  met  with  the  Suevi 
under  Ariovistus,  there  was  a  deadly  enmity  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Germans.  The  Romans  wished  to  make 
Germany  into  a  province*  and  the  Germans  aimed  at  the 
possession  of  Graul :  on  both  sides  there  was  the  passion  ot 
conquest  apd  the  necessity  of  self-defence.  Ambition 
pushed  the  Romans  into  Germany,  and  want  of  fertile  lands, 
and  perhaps  some  great  revolution  among  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe,  led  the  Germans  into  Gaul  and  Italy.  The 
Roman  eagles  were  seen  in  the  wilds  of  the  Hercynian 
forest,  but  Arminius  saved  his  nation  from  slavery  in  the 
forest  of  Teutoburg,  where  Varus  was  slain  with  three 
legions  (a.d.  0).  The  campaign  of  Germanicus,  who  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Elbe,  led  to  no  results,  though  he 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Germans  on  the  field  of 
Idistavisus  near  the  Weser  (a.d.  16) ;  when  he  celebrated 
his  triumph  in  Rome  (a.d.  17)*  the  Germans  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser  were  as  free  as  before.  These  tribes 
made  a  confederation,  and  chose  Arminius  for  their  leader. 
A  war  arose  between  him  and  Maroboduus,  king  of  the 
Marcomanni,  who  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  the  Romans  (a.d.  19).  Being  attacked  by 
CatwaJd,  or  Catualdus,  the  chief  of  the  Gothones,  he  lost 
his  crown,  and  the  confederation  of  the  Mai'comanni  was 
broken.  Arminius,  the  hero  of  Germany,  fell  by  the  hands 
of  his  jealous  kinsmen,  in  liis  thirty-seventh  year.  (Tacitus, 
AnnaLi  ii.  88.) 

Notwithstanding  the  civil  wars  in  Germany,  the  Romans 
gave  up  the  idea  of  conquering  the  countr}',  and  Tiberius 
Qrderea  a  defensive  system  to  be  observed  on  the  frontiers, 
which  were  formed  by  the  Rhine  from  its  mouths  to  the 
Moselle,  and  from  the  junction  of  this  river  ;Krith  the  Rhine 
they  followed  the  I^ahn  as  far  as  the  present  district  of  Wet- 
terau.  The  frontier  then  took  a  southern  direction,  passed  the 
Main  at  Obemburg,  the  Jagst  at  Jagsthausen,  tlie  Kocher 
at  Hall,  and  joined  the  Danube  near  Pforing,  from  which 
town  it  ran  along  the  Danube  as  far  as  Pannonia.  The 
rivers  were  defended  by  castles,  and  the  tracts  between 
them  by  a  strong  rampart  with  towers,  the  Vallum  Ro- 
manum  of  Hadnanus,  a  considerable  part  of  which,  the 
Pfahlgraben,  is  still  visible.  The  Germans  west  and  south 
of  this  barrier  became  Roman  subjects,  but  those  who 
lived  east  and  north  of  it  enjoyed  their  antient  liberty. 

All  the  German  tribes  practised  agriculture,  but  warfare 
being  their  favourite  occupation,  tliey  abandoned  their 
fields  and  their  flocks  to  uie  care  of  bondsmen.  Tlieir 
aj^cultural  system,  which  is  still  practised  in  some  coun- 
ties of  Westplialia,  and  which  is  now  called  Dreil'elder 
Wirthschaft,  consisted  in  cultivating  a  field  during  three 
successive  years,  after  which  it  was  used  as  pasture- 
ground  for  three  years.  The  fine  arts  were  not  exercised 
among  tht  Germans,  but  tliey  were  acquainted  wiUi  th« 
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mrt  of  writini?  [ItoNic  Letters],  although  only  for  religions 
purposes.      (Rhabanus  Maunis,  in  Goldast,  Script,  Rer, 
Mem,,  ii.  1,  p.  67 ;  Hickesius,  Thes,  Ling,  Septentr,)   The 
j^roundwork  of  their  social  and  political  constitution  was 
the  union  of  a  certain  number  ol  families  into  a  commu- 
nity, •  Marcha,'  *  erd-marcha,'  now  » Mark-Genossenschaft.' 
Sevieral   niarchas  formed  a  *i?ow/  now  *gau,'  a  district 
vrhich  had  its  own  administration.    Twice  a  month,  and 
liometimes  every  week,  the  members  of  a  gow  assembled 
and  held  the  *  gowdinc:  :*  the   ^owdins^s  were   civil   and 
criminal   courts,   and  also  meetniffs  for  legislation,  and 
war  and  peace  were  decided   on   in  them.     Besides  the 
gowdini^  there    were  *jrraven*   or  *greven'   (jjraviones, 
coraites ),  or  delegates  of  the  gowding,  who  were  assisted 
in  their  judiciary  functions  by  a  certain  number  of  free- 
men.     Tlie    magfistrates  were    chosen  froni   the  nobles 
(edelinscs  or  adelings\  the  *  principes'  of  Tacitus,  who  had 
also  the  riirht  of  forming  a  kind  of  senate,  where  they  deli- 
berated  on   important  affairs  previously  to  their  being 
brougfht  before  the  gowding,  and  they  dispatched  matters 
of  little  importance,  which  did  not  come  before  the  gow- 
ding.   The   nobles  had  also  the   privilege  of  keeping  a 
•  dienst-gefolge,'  or  a  band  of  freemen  who  serred  them  in 
their  feuds  and  wars ;  and  they  had  individually  the  right 
of  protecting  unfree  people  in  the  gowding,  a  right  which 
also  belonged  to  the  community  as  a  body,  but  not  to  in- 
dividuul  freemen.    The  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  relip:ious  institutions,  of  which 
w«  have  no  positive  knowledge,  although  it  appears  that 
priests  and  nobles  formed  only  one  class,  an  opinion  which 
IS  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  wherever  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  6ermany,  it  met  with  no  opposition  from 
the  common  people  as  soon  as  the  nobles  were  converted. 
Some  of  the  earlier  Teutonic  nations  had  hereditary  kings, 
the  *  reges '  of  Tacitus,  who  however  had  a  very  limited 
authority.   The  greater  part  of  them  chose  princes  only  as 
commanders  of  the  army  in  time  of  war.    The  name  of 
these  commanders  was  *  herzog,'  in  low  German  *  hertog,* 
or  *  hartog,'  in  I^tin  *  dux.' 

Besides  the  freemen  and  the  nobles,  there  were  bondsmen, 
*lazzi,'  *lati/  or  *liti,'  now  *leute,*  in  low  German  *lude,' 
or  *  lide,'  who  were  either  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  a 
connuered  territory,  or  prisoners  of  war,  or  freemen  who 
had  lost  or  sold  their  liberty.  Their  condition  was  in  no 
■way  like  that  of  the  Roman  Servi,  who,  legally  speaking, 
were  not  considered  as  persons,  but  in  most  respects 
things.  Domestic  and  personal  8er>ices,  and  especially 
•gricuUure,  were  their  exclusive  occupations. 

The  military  organization  of  the  Teutonic  nations  was 
founded  on  two  principles.  When  a  gow,  or  a  confedera- 
tion of  several  gows,  determined  on  war,  every  freeman 
was  obliged  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  com- 
monwealth. These  wars  had  rather  a  defensive  character, 
and  they  occurred  principally  amonj?  the  inhabitants;  of 
northern  Germany  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Rhine. 
But  war  was  sometimes  made  for  the  .private  intercat  of 
some  powerful  noble,  who  carried  it  on  with  his  *  dienst- 
gefolge,'  which  was  a  numerous  body  when  the  military 
renown  of  the  chiefs,  or  the  hope  of  easy  conquests,  pro- 
mised rich  rewards  to  the  adventurous  band.  Tliese  were 
generally  offensive  wai-s,  and  we  find  that  they  occurred 
chiefly  among  the  Siievian  nations. 

We  know  little  about  the  religion  of  the  antient  Teu- 
tonic nations.  They  worshipped  a  supreme  being  under 
the  name  of  Wodan  or  Odm,  but  the  true  character  of 
their  religion  was  the  worship  of  Nature  in  her  different 
manifestations.  Thor,  Hertha,  and  Freva  were  personifi- 
cations of  the  power  of  heaven,  of  earth,  and  of  love  and 
procreation. 

Such  was  the  moral,  social,  and  nolitical  state  of  the 
Teutonic  nations  when  they  began  tlicir  wars  with  Rome. 
The  Vallum  Romanimi  prevented  them  from  invading  the 
Roman  emj^re  durincr  the  first  and  second  centuries.  In 
the  third  century  they  often  crossed  it.  In  the  fourth 
t  hey  conquered  a  consiclerable  part  of  the  countries  on  the 
Danube ;  and  in  the  fillli  they  invaded  and  conquered  all 
the  European  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  Instead 
of  following  the  chronoloijical  order,  which  would  cause 
confusion,  we  shall  trive  a  view  of  all  these  invasions  by 
referring  them  to  their  several  heads,  according  to  the 
p4»ople  by  which  they  weit*  effected. 

Afemanrti.  f  Ai.kmanm.]  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
fpmth  century  swarms  of  people  belonging  to  the  Sucvi 


came  from  north-eastern  Germany  to  the  countrr' 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  where  theyi«ttl«L 
army  and  colonists  having  retire<l  beyond  thcMm 
They  called  themselves  Alemanni.   In  the  Us 
fillh  century  the  Alemanni  conquered  the  cou&uj  u 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  ]>arts  of  NoricunuVi 
and  Helvetia,  and  founded   the  kingdom  of  All 
Clovis,  kin^  of  the  Franks,  conquered  Uie  weitrn 
in  49G :  the  eastern  and  lanrer  part,  which  »m  . 
by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  wa»  tcv« 
I*  ranks  in  r>:^.     (Cassiodonis,  F(/r.,  ii.  41.: 
lost  a  considerable  nart  of  their  lands,  aliuost  b 
were  deprived  of  their  estates,  many  of  tlunnwc 
and  the  remainder  became  vassals  of  the  Fraab. 
613  and  028  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni  were 
by  order  of  the  Frankish  kini;  Clotarius,  under  the 
Lex  Aleniannonim.    This  collection  is  in  Litis, 
laws  of  the  other  Teutonic  nations  oft       Derio 
the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  Mix  « 
own  language. 

The  Lex  Alemannonim  was  revia>ed  in       tii 
gobert,  kins:  of  the  Franks,  and  a^n  bj  l 
Frankish  duke  of  Alemannia,  in  the  bei^i 
eighth  century.    There  is  no  trace  of  the  J^- 
it   except  in  one  single   case  Ctit.  30  . 
mannorum,  as  well  as  all  the  other  earlier  ou 
Teutonic   nations,  are  contained  in   Ferdin 

*  Corpus  Juris  Germanici.*    Sichard  publishet! 

it  in  the  *  Leges  Ripuariorum,  Bajuvarior       n 
norum,'  1530, 8vo.     Besides  these  collecti 
laws  are  in  the  collections  of  Herold,  Ijnucoui 
Heineccius,  Georgish,  Canciani,  and  Baluziuk 

Bnrgundians.     [Burgi'.ndy.]     The  Biir 
from  north-east  Germany,  and  first  assisted  iw  t 
against  the  Romans ;   but  they  let\  Genour 
the  beginning  of  the  fillh  centur}'.  penetratcu 
and  formed  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Bur 
sides  of  the  Jura,  which  was  incorporated  n 
of  the  Franks  in  534.    The  collection  of  uf 
laws.  Lex  Burijundionum,  *  Gundobadi,'  ' 

*  Loi  Grombette,'  was  made  toward*  tlie       w 
century,   under  kinjr  (iundobald,  who  <     i  n 
was  augmented  (517)  by  king  Siegmuuu,  ' 
523. 

The  legislation  of  Oundobald  s;oes  as  fir  « 
The  following  titles,  although  thev  conttir 
gulations  of  Gundobald,  were  ad<led  by  I 
completed  the  code  by  two  *  additamenta,  iw- 
own  laws.      Charlemaj^ue  made  a  third  i 
without  altering  the  code  itself.     TTie  Lex  bui 
which  is  written  in  much  purer  Latin  than 
other  Teutonic  codes,  contains  several  of  the  i« 
Roman  law  concerning  donations,  and  espc 
ments  (tit.  43  and  (JO).      A  separate   edition 
lished  at  Lyon  in  IGll. 

Franks,  [France.]  In  the  very  countrirt 
Romans  traversed  on  their  wav  to  the  woods  id 
was  slain,  the  Usipetes,  the  Tencteri,  the  Sid 
Bructeri,  the  Ansibarii,  the  Marsi,  the  Tubaotn 
mavi.  and  the  Chatti — all  tribes  belonging  to  tin 
now  Saxon  branch  fIngaevones)of  the  Gernuu 
a  confederation,  and  called  themselves  Franks, 
cause  they  were  particularly  *  free  and  bold.'  or  < 
of  their  *  barbed  lances'  iframeae)  Their 
appears  in  242,  when  some  of  them  made  an  expc 
Graul  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gordift 
general,  Aurelianus,  defeated  them.  In  the  bepn 
finh  century  they  had  conquered  Belgium  is 
Somme,  ana  in  4H7  their  kmg  Clovis  put  an  < 
Roman  power  north  of  the  Loire.  The  Franks  «i 
connuered  Southern  Gaul,  then  divided  betwe< 
gundians  and  the  Visigoths ;  Germany,  and  the 
countries  as  far  as  Poland  ;  part  of  Pannonia ;  i 
bard  kingdom  in  Italy ;  and  Spain  between  thi 
the  Pyrenees.  Charlemagne  was  the  lord  of  a 
tonic  nations,  except  the  Scandinavians,  the  A 
in  England,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Gm 
tains  of  Asturias.  The  Frankish  langui  ,  •  u- 
Low  German,  was  spoken  at  the  couii.  of 
among  the  nobles  in  France,  and  by  many  ux 
Germany  the  Franks  settled  among  the  SuVvia 
the  Middle  Rhine  and  the  Main,  and  the  miitu 
languages  is  the  origin  of  the  present  Middle  * 
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lan  dialects.  Among  the  Teutonic  nations  wliich 
in  Romam  provinces,  the  Franks  were  the  last  who 
iverted  to  the  Christian  religion  :  their  king  Clovis 
>tized  after  his  victory  over  the  Alemanni  at  Ziil- 
albiacum)  in  496.  Ihey  founded  a  mighty  aiis- 
iii  France,  the  political  influence  of  which  was 
by  Louis  XI.  The  personal  and  social  influence 
ranks  lasted  till  the  Revolution  of  1789,  which  is 
garded  by  the  best  modem  French  historians  as  a 

of  the  subjugated  Celtic  people  against  haughty 
•lent  Frankish  invaders. 

'ranks  were  divided  into  Franci  Salici,  who  lived 
ow  Countries  between  the  Zuider  Zee,  the  Maas, 

Somme ;  and  Franci  Ripuarii,  who  were  settled 
e  Rhine  between  Nymegen  and  Bonn.  Each  of 
d  their  code.  The  Lex  Saliea  was  written  in  very 
IS  Latin,  under  Clovis,  between  484  and  496,  and 
er  revised,  although  it  contains  some  laws  by  the 

Clovis,  which  begin  with  the  62nd  (63rd)  title, 
ooe  rule  in  title  14,  about  the  rape  of  free  per- 
;d  another  concerning  marriage  within  the  prohi- 
grees,  this  code  contains  no  trace  of  the  Roman 

is  very  important  for  the  history  of  the  laws  of 
onic  nations.  The  antient  Lex  Saliea  is  often 
led  with  the  present  Salic  Law,  which  regulates 
t  of  succession  m  several  sovereign  and  noble  fami- 
urope.  But  this  latter  Salic  law  is  only  a  single 
the  Lex  Saliea,  and  originally  concerned  the  sue- 
to  the  tax-free  estates  of  free  or  noble  Franks 
lica),  which  belonged  to  the  male  issue,  to  the  ex- 
>f  females.  It  is  contained  in  title  62,  *  De  Alode,' 
De  terra  vero  Saliea  nulla  portio  haereditatis  mu- 
:  sed  ad  virihem  sexum  tota  terrae  haereditas 


I. 


aw  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Franci  Salici :  it 
I  the  greater  part  of  the  other  antient  Teutonic 

la,  Geschichte  und  Auslegung  des  Salischen  Ge- 
Heineccius,  Ant,  Germ.,  i.,  p.  265,  285 ;  a  separate 
if  the  Lex  Saliea  was  published  by  Pithou,  Paris, 

0.) 

Jtx  Ripuaria  was  collected  by  Theodoric,  the  son 
s,  between  511  and  534.  It  was  several  times 
especially  by  Dagobert.  It  resembles  the  Lex 
nd  contains  no  traces  of  the  Roman  law. 
— While  the  Alemanni,  the  Burgundians,  and 
iks  invaded  the  Roman  empire  on  the  Danube 
Rhine,  its  eastern  frontiers  were  attacked  by  the 
The  Goths  originally  inhabited  the  countries  on 
c  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen  ;  but  as 
the  close  of  the  second  century  a.d.  they  ap- 
m  the  shore  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  and  the 
where  they  founded  two  great  kingdoms, — that 
)stro-Goths,  or  Greuthungi,  east  of  the  Dnieper, 
of  the  Visi-Goths,  or  Thervingi,  west  of  it.  Their 
)roken  by  the  Huns,  by  whom  they  were  partly 
ru,  partly  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Dacia  and  in 
The  Visi-Goths  then  left  the  Danubian  coun- 
versed  Italy  as  far  as  Reggio,  opposite  Sicily,  and 
mquered  the  southern  part  of  Gaul,  and  Spain. 
)-Goths,  less  fortunate  in  their  attempt  on  Thrace, 
;ed  to  go  back  to  Dacia,  where  they  became  sub- 
le  Huns.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  in  453,  they 
1  their  independence,  and  leaving  the  dangerous 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Dacia,  they  settled  in  the 
part  of  this  country,  which  the  emperor  Zeno  was 

0  cede  to  them  in  474.  In  488  their  king  Theo- 
:er  having  besieged  Zeno  in  Constantinople,  com- 
im  to  cede  his  claims  on  Italy,  then  under  the 

1  of  Odoacer,  the  chief  of  the  Rugii,  the  Heruli, 
r  tribes,  who  had  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  em- 
Italy  by  deposing  the  last  emperor,  Romulus 
lus,  in475.  rTHEODORic]  Odoacer  was  deprived 
)wn  and  his  life  by  Theodoric  in  493,  who  founded 
iom  of  the  Ostro-Goths  in  Italy  and  Illyricum, 
sted  till  552,  when  Tejas,  the  last  king,  was  de- 
id  killed  by  Narses. 

)de  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  *i\\e  Edictum  Theodorici,' 
IS  composed  by  order  of  Theodoric  in  500,  is  a 
ti  of  Roman  laws.  This  king  wished  to  form  one 
f  the  Romans  and  the  Goths  {Edictum,  }  30),  and 
ore  adopted  the  laws  of  the  most  civilised  of  his 
Leaving  the  Gothic  laws  exclusively  to  the 
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memory  of  the  people,  he  knew  that  they  would  soon  fal. 
into  oblivion  without  being  formally  abolished.  In  some 
cases,  however,  he  supplanted  Grolhic  customs  by  Roman 
laws.  Tlie  Wehrgela,  or  ^<?Ar5,— that  is,  the  flne  for 
crimes, — was  entirely  abolished,  and  in  place  of  it  the 
punishment  of  death  was  introduced  in  many  cases,  an 
innovation  v^hich  seemed  very  hard  to  the  Goths,  who, 
like  all  the  other  Teutonic  nations,  inflicted  the  punish- 
ment of  death  only  for  high  treason  and  a  few  such 
crimes.  Pithou  published  a  separate  edition  of  the  *  Edic- 
tum Theodorici*  (Paris,  1579).  Rhon,  Commentatio  ad 
Edictum  T^heodorici,  Reg,  Ostrogoth.,  Halae,  1816,  4to. 

The  Visi-Goths  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Gaul  in 
412,  and  invaded  Spain  in  414.  This  country  was  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  and  the  Vandals,  who 
became  suWect  to  the  Goths,  or  were  forced  to  emigrate. 
In  451  the  Visi-Goths,  together  with  the  Franks,  defeated 
Attila  and  his  700,000  Huns,  Goths,  Gepidae,  and  other 
vassals,  in  the  plain  of  Ch^lons-sur-Marne.  Their  king, 
AJaric  II.,  lost  Gaul,  except  the  eastern  nart  of  Langue- 
doc  and  Provence,  in  the  battle  of  Vougi6  against  Clovis; 
kin^  of  the  Franks,  in  507.  The  kingdom  of  the  Visi 
Goths  lasted  for  three  centuries,  when  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  Arabs  in  712.     [Spain.] 

Among  all  the  Teutonic  nations  the  Visi-Goths  were  th« 
first  who  had  written  laws.  (IsidorusHispalensis,  *  Chron* 
Ad  annum  Aer.  Hisp.  504,  a.d.  466.')  A  collection  of 
them  was  made  by  their  king  Euric  (466-484),  which  is 
written  in  Latin  and  has  the  title  of  *  Lex  Visigothorum.' 
Its  present  form  dates  from  King  Egica,  whose  new  code 
was  translated  into  the  Grothic  language  under  King 
Receswind.  It  contains  many  traces  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  is  the  only  early  Teutonic  law  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  code  in  the  modem  signification  of  the  word. 
The  Lex  Visigothorum  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Breviarium  ^arici  (Alaric  II.,  in  506),  or  the  Code  for  the 
Romans,  who  were  subjects  of  the  Visi-Goths,  and  conti- 
nued to  live  under  their  own  laws  until  they  were  abo- 
lished by  the  kings  Chindaswind  and  Receswind,  who 
declared  the  revised  Lex  Visigothorum  obligatory  on  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Visi-Goths. 

The  Goths,  the  most  civilized  among  the  Teutonic 
nations,  were  the  first  who  adopted  the  Christian  religion. 
They  had  a  literature  from  the  time  when  Ulphilas  trans- 
lated the  Bible.  The  Visi-Goths  were  at  first  Arians,  and 
though  they  returned  to  the  Roman  Church,  they  distin- 
guished themselves  from  the  other  Roman  Catholics  by 
their  form  of  worship,  or  the  Officium  Gothicum,  whicn 
was  approved  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633. 
It  is  also  callea  Officium  Beati  Isidori :  Isidore  presided 
over  that  council.  It  contains  many  customs  and  forms 
which  have  been  used  in  the  Spanish  church  from  the 
earliest  times  of  Christianity.^  It  was  written  in  Latin,  but 
in  old  Gothic  characters,  which  diff*er  from  the  Scandina- 
vian runes. 

The  Ostro-Goths  soon  disappeared  among  the  Longo- 
bards,  while  the  Visi-Goths  preserved  their  language  and 
nationality  till  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs ;  and  another 
portion  of  them  maintained  their  nationality  until  a  very 
recent  period. 

These  were  the  Gothi-Tetrcucitae,  who,  after  the  emi- 
gration of  their  brethren  to  the  western  countries,  retired 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  now  the 
Crimea,  and  the  opposite  island  of  Taman.  Tliere  they 
lived  for  eleven  centuries  under  the  successive  dominion 
of  Huns,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Khazars,  Tartars  of  Kip 
tshak,  and  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  and,  lastly,  of  Turks 
Osmanlis.  Their  part  of  the  Crimea  was  called  Gothia 
during  the  middle  ages.  Busbequius,  who  was  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  at  Constantinople,  to- 
wards the  end  of  tiie  sixteenth  century,  is  the  last  writer 
who  mentions  them.  It  appears  that  they  afterwards 
adopted  the  language,  the  customs,  and  the  religion  of  the 
Tartars.  Russian  scnolars  have  traced  the  €U>thic  language 
among  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  {Journal  de  St.  Peters^ 
bourgy  31st  January  (12th  February),  1829.) 

Another  part  of  the  Goths  invaded  Sweden,  and  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Gothland  (Grautland),  which  was  afterwai-ds 
divided  into  East  Gothland  and  West  Gothland  (Eystra- 
Gautland  and  Vestra-Gautland).  They  mated  with  the 
Scandinavians,  and  it  became  a  general  opinion  that  they 
were  originally  the  same  people.  But  a  comparison  of  tho 
Gothic  of  UlphHas  aod  the  old  Scandinavmn  langua^t 
^  Vol.  XXIV.—2  M 
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shows  that  this  opinion  i*  unfounded.  (Glaus  Verelius, 
Oothrici  rt  lintfi  nvstrugothine  Rf^um  Uifttoria,  Upsalis, 
1064;  AntoniuH,  Bih/.  Ilisp,  Vet,,  i.,  p.  C2;  Michael 
GeddeH,  Miscrfiuneotix  Tracts,  vol.  ii.,  diss.  1 ;  vol.  iii., 
diw.  1 ;  Manso,  Gesvhirhte  tlt»H  O^tjfffthi/trhen  Reichs  in 
liaiien  ;  Masco V,  cited  below,  il.,  p.  55;J-5<i6.) 

Sueri. — From  the  country  east  of  the  Black  Forest,  be- 
tween the  UpptT  Danube  and  the  Alps  the  Suevi,  by 
which  name  tne  Quadi  and  the  Hermunduri  were  perha])s 
Hkewise  meant,  spread  over  Gaul  and  forced  their  way  into 
Spam  ^406-401)).  Their  kinir  Hennanaric  or  Hermanrich 
became  master  of  Portutpil,  Galicia,  and  the  western  jwirts 
of  Asturias,  ami  Leon :  he  residwl  at  ISretonia,  near  tjie 
mouth  of  the  Mifio,  now  a  small  village  named  Bretaiia. 
His  successors  were  independent  kinccs,  but  in  5H5  the 
Suevi  became  subjects  of  Ix'ovij^ld,  kins  of  the  Visi- 
Goths.  Their  laws  have  not  been  collected.  Tliey  were 
at  fir^t  Catholics,  but  kintr  Remismund  (401 )  professed 
Arianism :  Theodemir  (Ariamir ;  returned  to  the  Catholic 
faith  in  .501. 

VamUdn, — ^This  name,  which  was  known  to  Tacitus, 
comprises  various  tribes  of  Teutonic  and  also  of  Slavonian 
ori^n,  who  lived  in  Eastern  Pnissia  and  Pomerania.  The 
Slavonian  tribes  were  subject  to  the  Teutonic  Vandals,  who 
are  often  confounded  with  the  Wends  (Venedi),  who  after- 
wards occupied  the  country  of  the  Vandals.  The  Vandals  left 
their  homes  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  a  i)art 
ofthem,  atU'r  a  sojourn  in  Pannonia,  traversi'd  Germany 
and  Gaul,  and  founded  the  Vandal  kiiiG^dom  in  Spain  in 
409.  In  417  they  subjuj^ted  the  Alani,  who  hail  also  set- 
tled in  Sjiain.  In'42U  they  were  forced  by  the  Visi-Goths  to 
abandon  this  country',  and  they  went  over  to  Africa.  Tlieir 
kinjj  (Jenseric  or  Geiseric  took  ('arthatje  (439),  all  Mauri- 
tania, and  the  islands  of  Sardinia,  ('orsiea,  the  Baleares, 
and  the  western  part  of  Sicily.  On  the  12th  July,  4r)5, 
they  ])hmdered  Home,  and  their  name  became  proverbial 
as  tliat  of  the  most  barbarous  anions:  the  barbarians.  Their 
kingdom  lasted  till  535,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Belisa- 
rius,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  All  the 
names  of  the  Vandal  kings  are  Teutonic,  and  resemble 
those  of  the  Gothic  kings,  a  fact  which  proves  that  how- 
ever nimierous  the  Slavonians  were  amonc:  them,  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes  were  the  ruling  nation.  Their  name  is  visible 
in  that  of  the  province  of  Andalusia  or  Vandalusia.  (Pa- 
I)encordt,  Ut^schivhte  litr  Vandalrn.) 

I^tnffttfhirih.  [LoMDARDY.] — ^Tlie  I^ngol>ards  lived  on  the 
lisrht  bank  of  the  Ix)wer  Elbe,  and  alVrwards  on  the  left 
side  of  this  river,  near  Luneburt;  and  Brunswick :  in  lan- 

guau:e  and  person  they  resembled  their  neiti:hl>onrs  the 
axons,  a  strons;  body  of  whom  appeared  with  them  in 
Italy.  Before  they  invaded  Italy  they  had  lived  in  the 
wri'sent  country  o!  Upper  Hungar)',  in  l^nnonia,  and  in 
Noricum  (4UI-508).  'flieir  king  All>oin  subjugated  the 
Gejmlae  in  Transylvania  ^503?),  and  in  5GS  he  conquered 
the  greater  ])art  of  Italy.  Tlieir  last  national  king,  Desi- 
derius,  was  deprived  of  his  throne  by  Charlemagne  (774\ 
who  assumed  tlie  title  of  king  of  the  J^mgobards :  but  the 
Longohards  neither  lost  their  constitution  nor  their  estates; 
the  only  change  was  in  the  reigning  dynasty. 

When  the  Longohards  were  subj iterated  by  the  Franks, 
thev  had  ])osK4.'ssed  written  laws  for  I'M)  years.  The  first 
colIectiDU  was  made  by  King  llotharis  in  C4J}.  The  laws 
of  (irimoalil  were  collected  in  r>CR,  those*  of  Luitprand  be- 
tween 713  and  724;  those  of  I^achis  in  740,  ana  those  of 
Aistulf  in  754.  They  contain  only  a  few  heads  of  Roman 
law  concerning  prescription  and  succession.  (Muratori, 
Srripf.  Rf'r,  Itaf.,  torn,  i.,  p.  2 ;  and  especially  Biener,  De 
Orif^ino  et  Progressu  Lfffum  Jurumque  Germanicorum, 
i.,  p.  150,  &c.) 

These  are  the  Teutomc  nations  that  founded  permanent 
kingdoms  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  Except 
the  Alemanni,  they  all  came  in  contact  with  a  po]niIation,  the 
educated  part  of  which  was  entirely  Romanized, although, 
except  Italy  and  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Spain  and  Gaul, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  were  still  Celts  or  Iberians 
when  they  were  subjugatwl  by  the  Teutonic  invaders. 
(Fauriel,  Hint,  d**  la  Gaule  M$ndional^,\o\.  i.)  The  poli- 
tical institutions  of  the  new  masters  of  the  civilized  world 
rested  on  two  p^reat  principles. 

Tlie  Teutonic  laws  were  not  territorial,  as  they  now  are, 
but  personal :  a  Frank  was  judired  after  the  Frankish  law, 
a  Burgundian  after  the  Burgundian,  wherever  he  lived. 
This  principle  being  applied  alio  to  the  Komaiu,  gave  rise 


to  a  double  legislation,  one  for  the  rulincTeutnnse 
and  the  other  for  the  lubject  Romans.  The  svcond  pnv 
ciple  was  that  the  sovereignty  belonged  to  the  body  of  tht 
conquerors,  and  not  exclusively  to  their  king^'  T\m 
sovereignty  not  only  compiisiHl  the  supreme  aiith< intra 
legislation  and  administration,  but  it  was  ronadenj  m 
comprehending  a  right  to  the  ]irivate  landed  prc>aeit| » 
the  vanquished  nation.  Every  ftve  Frank  or  Giith  Mcaai 
the  master  of  a  considerable  portion  of  laml  which  he  tock 
from  the  Romans.  The  riglits  and  duties  of  the  kiaci 
towards  their  Teutonic  fellow -conquerors  remaimd  tlit 
same  as  before ;  the  kings  had  no  ricrht  to  punuli  m 
freeman,  unless  in  time  of  war  and  for  nettled  ^ 

tary  duties.     Tlie  freemen  also  could   not   be  fi 
ser>'e  in  any  war  to  which  they  had  not  eriven  thm  «>» 
sent ;  and  they  did  not  pay  any  taxes  to  their  kii      \ 
were  only  the  first  among  their  equals.     As  to  the 
Romans,  the  Teutonic  kincrs  l>ecaroe  the  lords  of  a  nnoD 
civilized  nation  :  as  successors  to  the  riirhis  of  t      K       i 
em])en)rM,  and  with  regard  to  the  Romans  tliry 
lute  power,  and  they  became  proprietors  of  thr  r  i 

private  estates  of  the  emperors.  'Iney  maintained  i     mw 
vincial  administration,  ^'liich  was  established  br  C< 
tine  the  Great  and  his  successors,  but  they  often  cowi' 
various  functions  on  one  penwn  in  order  to  mdfr 
complicated  administration  more  easy  to  manai^e.    Ai 
conquerors  lived  among  the  subject  {K'ople,  each  nnii 
had  a  double  administration,  one  for  the  ru        i 
and  the  other  for  the  subject  nation.     But  thenr  rr 
much  confusion  IVom  this  circumstance,  that  tU  m 
were  obliged,  especially  in  Gaul,  to  sacrifice  the  p 
of  the  Roman  administration,  and  to  govern  in  the '     • 
way,  although  the  names  of  the  hiirher  public  (ui      * 
were  Roman.    The  first  functionar}'  in  each  prv       i 
the  Frankish  kingdom  was  the  Dux,  who  had  the  ' 
military  command,  and  sometimes  also  the  authoinv  w  • 
judge.    The  second  was  the  Comes,  who  was  chief 'jad|p 
and  director  of  all  affairs  concerning  taxes  and  theiefeotf 
of  the  fiscus.     Fh)m  the  eighth  centur}-  the  ftinctiocM 
Dux  and  the  Comes  were  conferred  upon  one  ]  < 

is  sometimes  styled  Dux,  and  sometimes  Comes. 

Tlic  fate  of  the  Romans  in  the  Franki»h  emprv 
threefold.     One   ])art  of   the   Romans   entered  into 
private  service  of  the  king,  and  ])reser\-ed  a  piMtion       wm 
estates  on  condition  of  obedience  to  him.  Thegrtwi 
owners  belonged  to  this  class,  which  had  the  a 
*  Romani  convivae  re^s.'    A  second   part,  the  *  1 
possessores,'  remained  in  possession  of  their  lands.  b«t 
were  obliged  to  pa^'  taxes  for  them,  a  duty  fium  »hi^ 
conquerors  were  exempt :  this  class  principally  n         ■ 
of  small  landowners.    The  third  class  were  the  ■  n 
tributarii,'  who  lost  their  liberty,  althousrh  they  i 
become  Servi  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the  word: 
were  the  antient  •  coloni.*    In  many  towns  the  R 
continued  to  enjoy  their  mimicipal  institution*.  i         t 
Teutonic  community  gradually  arose  within  the  « 

and  had  its  separate  constitution.      In  other  w^dk 
richest  among  the  Romans  lost  their  liberty  and  b 
*■  ministeriales,'  a  kind  of  [>rivileged  vassals;  but       j 
were  treated  as  the  Romani  tributarii  in  the  villacr*. 

Tlie  Teutonic  nations  which  became   subject 
Frankisli  kings  were  treated  with  less  si'verity.    T^w 
gimdians,  the  Longohards,  and  the  Bavarians  onir  c: 
their  dynasty,  l)ut  the   greater  part  of  the  Tl 
and  of  the  Alemanni  lost  a  considerable  portion  ui 
lands,   which  were  given  to  Frankisli  nobles,  of  ^ 
they  became  vassals. 

ISesides  those  nations  which  founded  permanent  liinffifirr* 
within  the  Roman  empire,  many  tribea  maintained  tMr 
independence  there  only  for  a  short  period,  or  ci 
went  rapidly  without  leaving  fVirther  traces,  or  « 
jugated  by  others,  and  adopted  the  names  of  their 
(juishers.    Many  among  them  were  of  Slavonian  or 
origin. 

The  Ahni  came  from  the  Caucasus,  timTeited 
and  lived  independent  in   southern  Spain  \ 
King  Respendial,  from  409  to  417,  when  they  wnr  -a 
gated  by  the  Visi-Goths  and  carried  into  the  w» 
Gaul.    Another  part  of  them  settled  betwe      Or* 
and  Nantes  under  their  chief  Goar  (406),  but  iu 
were   defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  Visi-OoljBL 
Alani  were  not  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  the  i         i 
kings  (Respendial,  Utaees,  Goar)  have  ao : 
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'rankish,  or  Gothic  names.  They  are  probably 
with  the  Ossetes  or  Iron,  an  old  Persian  tribe  in 
al  part  of  the  Caucasus.  The  country  of  Albania, 
the  Caucasus,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
'he  Byzantines  called  the  tract  between  the  Terek 
wan,  Alania.  (Procopius,  De  Bello  Goth,^  1.  iv. ; 
Memoriae  Popular.^ Alania,*  in  torn.  iv. ;  Suhm, 
te  der  Ddnen,  iibersetzt  von  Grater,  i.  1 ;  Zeuss, 
chte  der  Deutschen,  *  Alanen.') 
uadi,  who  lived  in  Silesia  and  Moravia  in  375, 
»uevian  people.  The  Gepidae  perhaps  were  of 
rigin ;  their  kingdom  in  Transylvania  was  de- 
V  Alboin,  who  killed  Kunimund,  the  last  king  of 
lae. 

ir,  the  commander  of  a  band  of  Sct/rri^  or  Scirri, 
id  Heruliy  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  empire  in 
L  was  acknowledged  as  emperor,  but  he  was  put 
by  order  of  Theodoric  the  Great  in  493. 
igii  were  Germani ;  the  origin  of  the  Scvrri  and 
[eruli  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  pretended  that 
li  were  a  Lithuanian  tribe. 

within  the  limits  of  Germany  which  lost  their  Inde- 
under  the  Franks. — ^The  Bojoarii,  Bojoban\  Baju- 
Bavarians  [Bavaria],  whose  name  became  known 
le  year  480,  were  a  confederation  of  Suevian  tribes : 
I  between  the  Danube,  the  Lech,  and  the  Ens.  In 
were  forced  to  yield  to  the  Fmnkish  kin^s,  and 
emed  by  dukes  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Agilolfin- 
heir  laws,  which  were  collected  between  613  and 
mble  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni,  though  they 
lany  traces  of  the  Roman  law.  (Mederer,  Le^es 
jrum,  oder  dl testes  Gesetzbuch  der  Bajuvarter, 
J-8.)  The  Thuriffgians  occupied  the  country 
he  Bavarians  as  far  as  the  Unstrut,  and  even  be- 
t  river.  They  were  related  to  the  Goths,  and 
le  seems  to  resemble  that  of  the  Thervingi,  the 
uri,  and  Hermiones.  Their  last  king,  Hermanfrid, 
ved  of  his  crown  by  the  Franks  in  531.    Charle- 

said  to  have  made  the  first  collection  of  their 
there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement. 
le  is  known  under  the  title  of  *  Lex  Anglionun  et 
im,  hoc  est  Thuringorum.'  These  Angles  and 
)r  Werini  were  settled  in  the  northern  part  of 
a,  but  it  does  not  appear  why  their  names  are 
d  before  that  of  the  Thuriji^ans,  who  were  the 
nerous  nation.  This  collection  is  brief  and  in- 
.  (Leibnitz,  Script,  Rer.  BrunsviCy  i.,  p.  81.) 
ijcons  [Saxons  ;  Saxony]  dwelt  nortn  of  the 
ms.  On  the  east  their  frontiers  were  the  Elbe, 
knitz,  and  the  Baltic;  on  the  north,  Den- 
'.  German  Ocean,  and  Friesland;  on  the  west, 
esponded  to  the  western  frontiers  of  the  pre- 
vince  of  Westphalia.  When  they  had  sent 
I  settlers  to  Britain,  their  power  became 
idable  to  their  neighbours,  the  Wends  in  the 

the   Franks  in  the  west.      The   Franks   were 
united  with  them  against  the  Romans,  but  when 

conquered  Gaul,  the  Saxons  were  obliged  to 
»m  their  incursions  into  this  country,  and  hence 
ousy  and  hostility.  The  south-western  parts  were 
1  by  the  Franks  as  early  as  555  ;  the  rich  land- 
ere  compelled  to  give  a  comdderable  part  of  their 
Prankish  no  Dies,  and  the  common  freemen  to 
ler  the  yoke  of  servitude.  The  remaining  and 
art  of  the  population  was  free,  though  from  time 
le  Saxons  paid  tribute,  until,  after  the  memora- 
with  Duke  Wittekind  (772-803),  Charlemagne 
naster  of  all  Saxony.  But  the  Saxons  were  not 
id  like  the  Romans.  They  promised  to  adopt 
ity,  to  acknowledge  Charles  as  their  king,  and  to 
governors  (greves)  and  bishops.  On  the  other 
Eu-les  granted  them  equal  *  Wenre  *  (value  of  their 
.  liberty  in  case  of  wounds,  murder,  &c.),  and  the 
/ileges  which  the  Franks  had,  especially  freedom 
ute,  and  the  privilege  of  being  tried  in  their  own 
according  to  their  own  laws,  and  by  their  equals. 

Saxones  patriis  et  libertatia  honore 

Hoc  iuui  po^trcmo  sociati  foedere  Frmocis, 

Ut  geus  et  poiiiiliui  fierct  coucurditer  unua.' 

,  in  Leibnitz,  Script.  Rer.  Brunw,,  i.  p.  153.  Com- 
er, Osnabriickische  Geschichte,  i.  3-40,  the  best 
ch  has  been  published  about  the  old  Saxons  in 


Charlemagne  was  the  first  king  of  the  Saxons,  who 
formed  a  great  confederation  of  free  communities ;  they 
appointed  dukes  for  their  wars,  and  only  acknowledged 
obedience  to  the  *  gowding '  and  to  *  greves,'  chosen  by 
the  freemen  among  the  *  edelings'  of  the  communities. 
The  laws  of  the  Saxons  were  collected  by  order  of  Charle- 
magne. They  consist  of  nineteen  titles,  and  are  so  short 
and  incomplete  as  to  justify  the  opinion  that  only  a  part 
of  them  has  been  preserved.  Two  *  Capitularia '  of  Charle- 
magne concern  tne  political  and  ecclesiastical  condition 
of  those  parts  of  Saxony  which  were  conquered  at  the  time 
of  their  publication,  788  and  797.  This  *  Lex  Saxon um  * 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  *  Sachsen-Spiegel,'  the 

*  Mirror  of  the  Saxons,*  a  code  of  Saxon  law  which  was 
written  in  Latin  and  afterwards  translated  into  the  Saxon 
language  by  Eicke  van  Rebgow,  between  1215  and  1218. 
(Gartner,  Saxonum  Leges  Tres.  Accessit  Lex  Frisionum^ 
1730-4.) 

Frisians  [Frisians]. — ^The  Frisians  were  brought  under 
the  Roman  power  by  Drusus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  Olennius,  their  governor  in  a.d.  28,  oppressed 
them  by  fiscal  measures,  and  thev  cast  off  the  Roman 
yoke.  In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Claudius 
Civilis  they  joined  the  latter.  When  the  Franks  invaded 
Gaul,  the  Frisians  occupied  some  countries  which  were 
abandoned  by  the  Franks,  the  islands  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Schelae  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  present  provinces  of 
Gelderland,  Zutphen,  and  Overyssel ;  and  after  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxons  they  gradually  took  possession  of 
the  coast  and  the  islands  of  the  German  Ocean  as  far  as  Jut- 
land. In  689  they  were  attacked  by  the  Franks  and  obliged 
to  pay  them  tribute.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Germ€ui 
kingaom,  the  Frisians  obeyed  the  king  (emperor)  as  their 
sovereign,  but  they  chose  their  own  judges  and  other 
authorities.  During  the  middle  ages  they  formed  the 
powerful  republic  of  the  Seven  Frisian  Sealands,  which 
was  broken  by  the  counts  of  Holland,  of  Oldenburg,  and 
several  other  princes  of  the  empire.  The  last  independent 
Frisians  were  the  Dithmarschen  between  the  Elbe  and  thS 
Eider,  who  were  subjugated  in  1559  by  Christian  III., 
king  of  Denmark,  and  Adolphus  I.,  duke  of  Holstein. 

iSie  laws  of  the  Frisians  were  collected  by  Charlemagne 
under  the  title  of  *  Lex  Frisionum.*  (Gaertner,  Saxonum. 
Leges  Tres.  Accessit  Lex  Frisionum.)  The  *  Statuta  Op- 
stcubomica,'  the  laws  of  the  Seven  Sealands,  which  are 
written  in  the  Frisian  language,  are  a  different  collection. 
The  dialect  of  this  language  which  most  resembles  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  is  that  of  the  northern  Frisian 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Sleswig.    (Clement,  cited  below.) 

Anglo-Saxons. — An  account  of  their  history  has  been 
given  under  the  heads  Saxons  and  England.  The  first 
settlement  of  Teutonic  tribes  in  Great  Britain  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  been  treated  with 
great  learning  by  Dr.  Clement,  in  his  work  *  Die  Nordger- 
manische  Welt,*  Copenhagen,  1840.  The  author,  who  nas 
travelled  in  dl  parts  of  Great  Britain  where  he  supposed 
he  could  find  traces  of  such  settlers,  has  paid  particular 
attention  to  Caithness  and  the  eastern  coast  of  ck^otland. 
With  this  book  the  reader  may  compare  Finn  Magnusen, 
Om  Picternes  og  deres  Navns  Oprindelse,  in  *  Det  Skan- 
dinav.  Litteratur-Selskabs  SkrifV  1816  and  1817. 

The  following  works  contain  full  informatibn  concern- 
ing the  history  of  the  Teutonic  nations : — ^Mascov,  TTie 
History  qf  the  Antient  Germans^  translated  by  Thomas 
Ledlard  ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall ;  Eichhom,  Deutsche 
Stoats-  und  Rechts-Geschichte ;  Savigny,  Geschichte  des 
Romisohen  Rechtes  im,  Mittelalter ;  Urimm,  Deutsche 
RechtS'Alterthumer,  and  his  Deutsche  Grammatik. 

The  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  nations  ap- 
pears late  in  history.  The  Sagas  tell  us  that  in  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  Odin  led  the  Scandinavians  to  Sweden  and 
Norway ;  but  this  Odin  is  a  god.  Lew  fabulous  is  the 
history  of  a  second  Odin,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  came  from  Asia  to  Scandinavia,  accompanied  by  his 

*  Asen,'  or  perhaps  *  Ansen,*  or  fellow-warriors.  The  name 
of  the  Suiones  or  Swedes  was  known  to  PUny  and  to  Taci- 
tus, and  Pliny  knew  the  name  of  Scandia,  now  Scania,  the 
southern  exti-emity  of  Sweden,  which  name  gradually  ac- 
quired its  present  general  meaning.  Goths  came  to  Scan- 
oinavia  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  second  Odin  waa 
perhaps  their  chief.  They  mixed  with  the  Scandinavians, 
and  traces  of  their  language  have  been  found  in  the  dialects 
of  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Gothland  in  Sweden,  and 
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their  r.aino  i.-;  s'.i.l  jTosfivod  i:i  many  localilios.  Tlic  al'Oii- 
pMi  i  of  Sv.v'di  :\  ami  Norway  lu'lonirtd  to  tlio  Kinni>h  nwv. 
Tlh-y  fl'jd  tnwait!.-  tlu'  iioiih,  but  not  without  li'iivinp:  their 
tra/i's  ill  \\w  mownUiins  ol"  the  Kja*k*n  ami  tht-  Dovii*  Tjcld. 

Tlu'  Siaiuliiiavians,  Northnu'n,  or  Xornians,  bi'ianu* 
known  to  the  soiitluTn  nations  by  their  inraiies,  and  tlu'y 
wcro  oiu  n  Knirned  witli  th(»  Saxons.  In  tho  wars  be- 
twren  ( 'harlcniairni'  and  Wittikind,  tho  l>anes  assisted 
AVittekind.  who  had  married  Gera,  the  dauirhter  of  their 
Kini:  SiesclVitd.  As  early  as  tho  l)o;;inninj?  of  the  eiirhth 
oontiuy  the  Danes  and  Jutes  appeared  in  the  north  of 
Enirland  :  in  the  beirinninj;j  of  the  ninth  eentur}-  the  Danes 
settled  on  the  south-east  coiust  of  Ireland.  IS'onnans  or 
Norwei^ians  oceupied  the  Orkneys  before  the  end  of  the 
ninth  eentury :  in  801  they  eanie'to  the  Faro?  Islands,  and 
they  sent  eolonies  to  leeland  as  early  as  H70.  The  northern 
parts  of  North  Anieriea  were  known  to  these  bold  navi- 
gators four  centuries  before  the  time  of  Columbus.  Other 
Normans  conquered  Nonnamly,  Apulia,  Sicily,  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa.  Fro'm  the  eitrhth  centurj*  the 
\Vareirians,  wlio  came  from  Nonvay  and  Sweden,  pene- 
tnite(finto  Russia  and  founded  the  S'orman  dynststy  of  the 
prand-dukes  of  Kiew :  some  of  the  first  fainilies  of  the 
Russian  nobility  are  of  Norman  orif^n. 

The  Swedes  conquered  the  coast  of  Finland  qs  eariy  as 
(GO,  and  nettled  in  crreat  numbers  in  the  districts  of  Abo 
and  Xyland.  Althouajh  Finland  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  a 
nation  of  Finnish  oriijin,  and  thoutjh  it  has  become  a  Rus- 
sian province,  the  Swedish  lanf^iatre  is  the  only  lanpfuapje 
used  for  public  acts  and  legal  documents.  [Scandinavian 
L.v\«rA«K.] 

Suhm  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  for  the  critical  his- 
tor}-  i)f  the  Scandinavians.  He  has  written  in  Danish  on 
the  oriirin  of  the  Scandinavians,  on  their  nnthology,  a 
critical  history  of  Denmark,  a  history  of  Dehmai'k,  and 
several  other  works  concerninjr  tliis  countr}*. 

(Miiller,  in  his  Krilnrhcs  Kvamen  d*'r  Diinifichfin  und 
Ntn-wrfri\chrn  i<tif{''fifft'sc/iichtt\  examines  the  historical 
trut h  of  t he  Sairas ;  Perinjrskjcild,  Moiiummta  Suffh-Gothica^ 
Stoekliolm,  1710,  fol. ;  Perinccskjuld,  Wilkina  Sit^a,  xive 
Ilix/ona  Jl'ilkinfusium^  contains  an  account  of  the  exploits 
and  concpiests  of  the  Scandinavians  in  Russia,  Italy,  &c.) 
TMe  of  the  modern  Teutonic  Languages  and  their 

DialfctM. 
I.  High  German  Langi:.vge.s. 

(Tlie  German  lantruapje  as  it  is  written  or  spoken  by  the 
well-educated  (Germans,  belongs  to  the  High  German  lan- 
guages, but  is  not  a  dialect.) 

A.  Suabian  branch. 

a.  Suabian  subordinate  branch,  containing  the  dialects  of 

1,  .S//(ift/</,  that  is,  of  the  Black  Forest,  of  the  Neckar, 
and  of  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Lech. 

2,  Bavaria,  that  is,  of  the  Alps,  of  Salzburg,  and  of  the 
Danube. 

3,  Tyrol,  that  is,  of  Vorarlberaf,  of  the  Inn,  of  the  Etsch 
(Aditje  ,  and  of  tho  Puster-Tlial. 

4,  Austria,  that  is,  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  of  Sty- 
ria,  of  Carintliia,  of  Carniola,  of  Southern  Bohemia,  aud 
of  Moravia. 

b,  AUt'tnannic,  subordinate  branch. 

1,  AUemannic,  commonly  so  called  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  Black  Forest. 

2,  Dialects  of  Switzerland,  that  is,  of  Bern,  of  the  Obcr- 
land  of  Bern,  of  Wallis,  of  the  country  of  the  Grisons, 
an<l  of  Appenzell,  &c. 

3,  Dialects  of  £ls;u>s  (, Alsace)  and  of  Baden. 

f.  ()ld  Thuringian,  suboixlinate  branch,  containing  the 
dialects  of  theTliiiringerWald,  of  part  of  the  Fichtelge- 
birge,  and  of  the  northern  part  of  the  B<)hmerwald. 
The>e  dialects  are  generally  confounded  with  those  of 
the  ailjaeent  flat  countries  of  Tlulringia  and  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  which  belong  to  the  Franconian  branch. 

B.  Franconian  branch. 

1,  Dialects  of  Franconia,  of  the  Palatinate,  of  the  Middle 
Rhine,  and  of  Southern  IIe».«ie. 

2,  Dialects  of  Thiiringia,  except  the  Tliuringcr  Wald,  of 
Xorthem  Hesse,  and  of  the  liichsfeld. 

3,  Dialects  of  lA)rraine  and  Luxemburg,  which  are  much 
mixed  with  Low  German. 

4,  Dialects  of  Vpi)er  Saxony,  of  Meissen,  of  the  Erzc:e- 
biri:e,  and  of  Lu.sjitia. 

5,  Dialects  of  Northern  Bohemia,  of  Silesia,  and  of  part 
oi*  the  German  colonies  in  Hungary. 


G,  Dialects  of  the  nobles,  the  clerir>',  and  the  Cvitt^%  -jg 
Curland,  Livonia,  and  EMhonia. 

II.  Saxcin  Laniruairos. 

A.  Frisian  branch,  which  co!\tains  \\w  dialti-ti  of  Wwl 

Friesland,  of  Satcrland,  of  the  iNlnnd<«  alnrr  t;.,.  !>  »^ 
and  the  German  coast,  and  of  the  i^^^an^U  a^un^  *hi 
coai*t  of  Sleswig. 

B.  Ijnr  German  branch,  divided  into  six  secticin»  »••. : 

1,  Oi  Lower  Saxon u,  containing  the  dialects  nf       ? 
of  Holstein,  of  Ilamlnire,  of  Bn-men.  of  Br 
of  Hanover,  of  the  countr}'  between  t*ic  Han  i 
AVeser,  and  of  the  Marshes  with  yjisi  Fri^aa. 

2,  Of  JVesiphalia,  with  the  dialects  of  Upper 
land,  of  J^wer  Munsterland,  of  Usnabruck.  « 
U])per  Weser,  of  Sauerland,  of  Mark,  and  of  Eii 
Ber*r. 

3,  Of  the  Lower  Rhifte  between  Neiiwicd  and  Du« 
especially  tlic  dialects  of  the  Kifel,  of  Cologne,  km  « 
Aix-la-Cnapclle. 

4,  Of  the  Netherlands,  containing  the  Dutch  lar.] 
the  Flemish  lancuasre,  and  the  dialects  of  JuLa 
(^leve,  and  of  Geldem  in  Gennany. 

5,  The  dialect  of  the  Saxons  in  Transyirani^, 
G,  Of  the  antient  U'endish  countries,  rolonizeti  bi 

Saxons,  containing  the  dialects  of  Merki 
Pomerania,  of  Brandenburg,  of  the  Marks,  auu  « 
Prussia. 

C.  £>/^/f>A  branch.     [Saxons:   England.] 

HI.  Scandinavian  languasros. 

A.  Old  Norman  branch,  containinir  the  dialects  of  tbt 
mountaineers  of  Norway,  the  Icelandic  langua^v,  ol 
the  idiom  of  the  F;un»  islands. 

B.  Danish  branch,  containin?  the  Dani>h  lanmasv.  i 
tho  dialects  of  the  inlands,  of  Jutland,  and  of  Nui 
Sleswig,  and  the  modem  Xonveirian  1ansrua:re. 

C.  Swedish  branch,  containing;  the  Swinliih  ]an<;tim.  i 
the  dialects  of  Gothland,  of  Dalecarlia,  of  Sr 
and  the  adjacent  countr}',  of  Finland,  and  of      •      « 
islands, 
f  Adelung  und  Vat  or.  MUhridat^s  ;  Baibi,  Atlat  £eAafr 

graphitjue ;   Ober-Miiller,  Atlas  Eihno-gC'igraphiipe 
CEttrojie,  Paris,  \H\\A 
TEVEUCyNE.     [Papal  State's.] 
TEVIOTDALE.     [Roxhurghshire.] 
TEWKESBURY,  an  antient  mark et-t. own  and  nraa 
and  parliament ar}-  Iwrouirh  in  the  north-western         i* 
Gloucestershire,  close  to  the  lK)rders  of  Worceftrm 
9  miles  from  Gloucester  and  1U3  from  Ix>ndon.    It  h 
ated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Avon,  near  its 
with  the  Severn ;  and  the  small  rivers  Carron  and  S^u 
which  are  tributaries  of  the  Avon,  flow  throuirh  the 
Tlie  immediate  neiirhbourhood  of  the  town  is  msujct 
floods.     Within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  is  a  ham 
iron  bridge  of  one  arch,  17*2  feet  span,  over  the ! 
and  there  is  an  antient  brids^e  of  several  arches  o«b 
Avon,  with  a  causeway  leading  from  it  to  the  aborc 
tioned  iron  bridge.      The  Carron  is  cro»sc%i  by  a* 
bridcre,  and   Wvi  Swiltrate  by  two.      The  {>ari»H  tt 
about  4  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  width 
from  2IX)  yards  in  the  northern  part,  to  2  miles 
treme  breadth.      Immediately  to  the  north  of  tU 
the  width  of  the  parish  is  only  half  a  mile.     H 
Avon  lias  been  oiverted  by  an  artificial  c-uttine  r 
New  Avon,  or  Mill   Avon.    Tlic  parish   cont. 
acres,  with  the  hamlets  of  Southwick  in  the  scutm-ni 
and  that  of  M}'the  in  the  northern  part.    Te«keil 
borouirh  hy  prescription:  it  receixi-d  its  finst  chwir^ 
incorporation  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in   1374.     Br 
charter  of  William  III.,  errant cd  in  1G9R.  the  ju 
of  the  borouirh  magistrates  was  extended  over  tiir  * 
of  the  parish.     It  has  returned  two  membei>  to  parli 
since  the  7  James  I.    Before  the  pasainic  of  tne  H 
Act,  parts  of  the  town,  particularly  on  the  eatf ward. «      I 
not  coinprLsi'd  within  tno  limits  of   the    porhanur.       I 
borouirh,  but  the  whole  parish  is  now  included.    IV  n 
of  votintr  was  formerly  in  the  fh^cmen  and  bunrt^  hcUn^ 
and  inhabitants  payins;  scrot  and  lot.    The  num^wr  of  «k« 
tois  on  the  ])arliaiiientar}-  register  in  1H40  uas  409.  id 
inn:  >^')  ^vho  possessed  double  qualifications :    and 
fonner  number^  2)8  were  occupiers  of  houses  ratt-J  w 
and  upwanU.     'Hie  town  is  not  divided  into  muni 
wants.     Tlie  corporate  body  comdsta  of  a  nuyar.  i 
aldermen,  and  twelve  counciUon.     The  old  cor] 
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nposed  of  a  higli-steward,  twenty-four  principal 
3s,  including;  in  that  number  two  bailiffs  and  the 
• ;  and  there  were  besides  several  minor  officers, 
•  justices  for  the  borough.  The  appointment  of 
bur  assistant  burgesses  was  directed  by  the  go- 
charter  of  William  III.,  but  none  had  been  elected 
y. years  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  ISIunicipal  Cor- 
i  Keforra  Act.  The  twenty-four  burgesses  were 
by  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  out  of  the  burgesses 
Tlio  annual  income  of  the  old  corporation  did 
*ed  22/.,  and  in  1828  it  was  in  debt  to  the  amount 
.     The  sum  of  2000/.  was  advanced  by  the  recorder, 

property  of  the  corporation  conveyed  to  him,  on 
le  creditore  were  paid  6;s.  Sd.  in  the  pound.  Quailer- 
for  the  borough  are  held,  and  there  is  a  court  for 
»very  of  debts  under  50/. 

esbury  is  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and  to  derive 
;  from  Theot,  a  Saxon,  who  founded  an  hermitage 

the  seventh  century.  Early  in  the  eighth  century 
Jiers,  dukes  of  Mercia,  founded  a  monasteiy,  which, 
:enth  centurv',  became  a  cell  to  Cranbourn  Abbey 
tshire.     In  the  twelfth  century  Robert  FitzHaimon 

1  the  buildings  and  liberally  endowed  the  institu- 
consequence  of  which  the  monks  of  Cranbourne 

twkesbury  the  chief  seat  of  their  establishment.  At 
olution  the  abbey  belonged  to  the  Benedictines, 
annual  revenue  was  1598/.  A  great  battle  was 
Dn  the  14th  of  May,  1471,  within  half  a  mile  of 
)ury,  when  the  Lancastrians  sustained  a  most  dis- 
lefeat,  and  both  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  Prince 
were  taken.  The  town  was  successively  in  the 
f  the  royalists  and  parliamentarians  at  the  com- 
ent  of  the  civil  war  ;  but  in  1644  it  was  taken  by 
r,  and  held  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Dwn  principally  consists  of  three  good  streets,  well- 
th  a  number  of  smaller  ones  branching  from  them, 
ng  to  the  census  of  1831,  the  population  amounted 
Tlie  principal  manufacture  is  the  cotton  and 
rool  hosiery.  In  1810  the  number  of  stocking- 
n  the  town  was  800 ;  and  in  1833  there  were  600. 
5es  averaged  12?.  in  the  former  year,  and  7*.  in  the 
The  number  of  men,  aged  20  and  upwards,  em- 
in  the  stocking  manufacture  in  1831  was  300  {Pop. 
),  and  44  were  engaged  in  the  lace  manufacture, 
king  formerly  employed  a  considerable  number, 
333  there  were  only  50  persons  so  occupied.  {Mun, 
?ports.)  Tewkesbury  was  and  is  still  the  centre  of 
isive  carr}ing-tradc  on  the  Severn  and  Avon  ;  but 
x)vement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Severn  to  Glou- 
y  means  of  a  ship-canal,  is  said  to  have  been  in- 

0  Tewkesbury,  and  to  the  improved  means  of  in- 

2  with   other  towns   in   the  same  district  is  also 
some  decline  in  the  attendance  at  the  corn-mai*ket. 

1  bridge  across  the  Severn,  which  opened  a  com- 
ion  with  Hereford  and  Wales,  counterbalances  on 
T  hand  the  effects  of  the  above-mentioned  im- 
;nts.  There  is  a  branch  railway  from  Tewkesbury 
acre  than  two  miles  in  length,  which  joins  the  Bir- 
n  and  Gloucester  Railway.  The  collegiate  church 
(itient  monastery  is  now  the  parish  church.  It  is 
and  venerable  stnicturD,in  the  early  Norman  style, 
iists  of  a  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  with  a  tower 
om  the  centre,  supported  on  massive  and  lofty  piers 
cular  arches.  Thereof  is  finely  groined  and  carved, 
re  several  antient  chantry  chapels  in  the  east  end 
loir,  which  is  hexagonal.  Some  of  the  monuments 
lemory  of  persons  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
he  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  gross  annual  vakie  of 

new  church  was  opened  in  1837.  All  the  principal 
lations  of  dissenters  have  places  of  worship.  There 
nmar-school  with  an  endowment  of  52/.  a  year.  The 
s  appointed  by  the  corporation.  When  the  corpora- 
tiniissioners  visited  Tewkesbury  in  1833,  the  master 
ergyman  and  one  of  the  borough  justices,  and  for 
uarsthe  school  had  not  been  attended  by  more  than 

four  pupils.  In  1833  there  were,  besides  the  above, 
)  boarding-schools,  12  daily  schools  in  the  parish, 
1  by  607  children,  and  several  Sunday-schools,  at 
•88  children  were  instmcted.  The  national  school  is 
ippoiled  by  an  antient  endowment  for  the  instruc- 
!0  children,  and  a  Lancasterian  school  is  dependent 
itary  contributions.  There  are  almshouses  for  10 
■sons  and  several  medical  and  other  chaiities  of  com- 


paratively recent  date.  The  town-hall  was  built  in  1786: 
the  upper  part  contains  an  assembly-room  and  a  hall  for 
meetings  of  the  corporation  ;  and  the  lower  part  is  appro- 
priated to  the  borough  courts.  A  gaol,  house  of  correction, 
and  penitentiary  were  erected  under  a  local  act  passed  in 
1812.  The  maiket-house  is  a  handsome  building,  with  Doric 
columns  and  pilasters  suppoiting  a  pediment  in  front.  There 
is  a  small  theatre  and  public  library'  and  news-room.  The 
town  is  paved,  lighted,  and  watched  under  a  local  act  passed 
in  1786.  The  market-da}  s  ai-e  Wednesday  and  Saturday :  the 
former  for  com,  sheep,  pigs,  &c. ;  and  the  latter  for  poultiy 
and  provisions.  There  aie  fairs  in  March,  April,  May, 
June,  September,  October,  December ;  and  a  statute  fair  at 
Michaelmas. 

(Dyde's  Hist,  of  Tewkesbury  ;  Pop.  Retimis,  1831 ;  Re- 
ports of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  of  the  Muni" 
' cipal  Corporation  Commissioners,  &c.  &c.) 

TEXAS.  Since  the  pubUcation  of  the  article  on  Mexico 
[Mexican  States,  the  United],  Texas,  which  was  then 
merely  an  insurgent  province  of  that  republic,  has  been 
recognised  as  an  independent  state  by  the  leading  powers 
of  Europe  and  Amenca.  A  succinct  statement  of  the 
revolution  by  which  this  change  has  been  effected  is  ne» 
cessary. 

A  decree  of  the  Constituent  Cortes  of  Mexico,  dated  7th 
May,  1824,  declares  that  Texas  shall  be  annexed  to  Coa- 
huila  until  it  possess  the  elements  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  state ;  but  that  as  soon  as  it  shall  possess 
these  elements,  the  connection  is  to  be  dissolved,  and  a 
separate  state-constitution  given  to  Texas. 

At  the  time  when  this  decree  was  published,  Texas  pro- 
bably did  not  contain  4000  inhabitants  of  the  European 
race.  The  district  of  Bexar,  wliich  in  1806  contained 
6400  colonists  from  Mexico,  was  found  in  1835  to  contain 
only  3400  of  that  class,  scattered  over  the  settlement  of 
San  Antonio,  the  missions,  and  frontier  military  posts ;  and 
this  process  of  depopulation  had  reached  its  lowest  ebb 
for  some  time  before  the  latter  date.  In  the  districts  of 
Brazos  and  Nacogdoches  there  were,  in  1824,  no  inhabit- 
ants of  European  descent,  except  at  the  military  posts. 

The  goveniment  of  Mexico  had  made  efforts,  both  while 
the  country  was  a  Spanish  colony,  and  after  the  recognition 
of  its  independence,  to  promote  the  settlement  of  Texas 
by  the  Empressario  system  of  colonization,  i.e.  by  granting 
tracts  of  land  to  individuals,  who  were  to  forfeit  the  grant 
unless  they  settled  a  specific  number  of  colonists  on  them 
within  a  limited  period.  In  furiherance  of  this  policy, 
permission  was  given  by  the  supreme  government  of  the 
eastern  internal  provinces,  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1821,  to  Moses  Austin,  bv  birth  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  to  introduce  intolexas  from  Louisiana  300  families, 
*  being  Catholics,  or  agreeing  to  become  so  on  entering  the 
Spanish  territory,'  and  also  agreeing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Brazos  river  was  granted  them  to  settle 
upon.  Some  difficulties  arose  from  the  disturbed  political 
state  of  Mexico  at  that  time  ;  but  in  1824  colonising  ope- 
rations were  begun  by  Stephen,  the  son  of  Moses  Austin 
(his  father  having  died  in  the  interim) ;  and  on  the  24th 
of  March,  1825,  a  colonization  law  for  Coahuila  and  Texas 
was  promulgated.  In  the  course  of  1825  and  1826,  seven 
more  Empressario  grants  were  made,  and  the  parties  ob- 
taining them  became  bound  to  introduce  about  2000 
foreign  families,  under  the  same  conditions  as  had  been 
prescribed  to  the  Austins. 

Under  these  grants  the  colonising  of  Texas  from  the 
United  States  proceeded  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  1835 
Colonel  Almonte,  a  commissioner  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, reported  the  population  of  the  province  to  be  as 
follows:— In  Bexar,  4000  inhabitants  of  European  origin, 
of  whom  3400  were  Spanish  Mexicans  ana  600  Irish 
settlers ;  in  Brazos,  8000,  of  whom  1000  were  negroes, 
almost  exclusively  colonists  from  the  United  States ;  in 
Nacogdoches,  9000,  of  whom  1000  were  negroes,  also  An- 
glo-American colonists.  In  addition  to  these,  Texas  con- 
tained about  15,000  Indians,  of  whom  4000  were  friendly 
to  the  European  race  and  11,000  hostile.  About  10,000 
of  the  hostile  Indians  haunted  the  district  of  Brehar,  the 
rest  were  scattered  over  the  district  of  Brazos.  The 
Mexican  commissioner  remarked  in  his  report  that  the 
part  of  Texas  which  presented  the  gi*eatest  difficulties  to 
travellers  was  that  which  lay  between  the  frontiers  of 
Coahuila  and  San  Antonio  dc  Bexar :  the  province  was 
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isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Mexican  provinces,  and  had 
an  easy  communication  with  New  Orleans.  Tlie  balance 
of  commercial  enterprise  and  wealth  was  also  in  favour  of 
the  two  districts  which  lay  nearest  to  the  United  States, 
and  had  been  colonised  from  them.  The  whole  trade  of 
Texas  in  1834  he  valued  at  1,400,000  dollars,  of  which 
eOO,(X)0  belonj^'^d  to  Brazos,  470,000  to  Nacoj^doches, 
270,000  were  invested  in  the  smuggling  trade  of  these  two 
districts,  and  only  G0,000  belonged  to  the  Spanbli  Mexican 
district  of  Bexar. 

Various  incidents  had  concurred  between  1824  and  1835 
to  excite  repulsion  and  distrust  between  the  Anglo- 
American  colonists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  settlers  of 
Spanish  descent  and  the  Mexican  government  on  the 
other.  It  had  been  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Emprcssario  grants  that  schools  for  teaching  the  Spanish 
language  ^ould  be  erected  in  all  the  new  settlements. 
This  had  been  entirely  neglected.  The  wealthier  settlers 
of  Brasos  and  Nacogdoches  sent  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated at  New  Orleans,  and  the  poorer  gave  theirs  no  edu- 
cation at  all.  The  system  of  settling  some  hundreds  of 
families  of  the  new  comers  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
subject  to  a  certain  degree  of  control  from  the  Empressario, 
further  contributed  to  prevent  their  amalgamating  with 
the  S^mniards.  They  continued  thoroughly  English  in 
their  language  and  customs.  Religion  too  became  a  means 
of  increasing  the  mutual  repulsion :  the  new-comers  had 
no  ol)jection  to  call  themselves  Roman  Catholics,  but  they 
were  lax  in  their  observance  of  religious  duties,  and  this 
irritated  the  priests  and  brouj^ht  the  Spanish  settlers  to 
regard  them  as  persons  of  indiiferent  cnaracter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  settlers  from  the  United  States  were  chafed 
by  the  stringent  custom-house  regulations  and  semi- 
military  government  of  Mexico.  Tlie  question  of  negro 
slavery,  too,  added  to  their  sources  of  discontent.  By  the 
fifteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  the  government  of  the 
latter  country  engaged  to  prevent  all  its  subjects  from 
taking  part  in  the  external  slave-trade.  The  rule  was  re- 
laxed in  favour  of  the  colonists  from  the  United  States,  so 
as  to  allow  their  bringing  their  slaves  with  them ;  but  the 
restrictions  under  which  this  permission  was  granted  occa- 
sioned constant  collisions  between  them  and  the  officers 
of  the  customs.  The  decree  of  29th  September,  1829, 
abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  Mexican  dominions, 
occasioned  great  discontent  in  Texas. 

Tlie  government  viewed  the  increasing  numbers  and 
wealth  of  tlie  Anglo-American  colonists  with  jealousy, 
partly  on  account  of  their  democratic  propensities,  partly 
on  account  of  its  suspicion  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  bent  upon  acquiring  Texas.  The 
Scotch  and  New  York  masonic  lodges  at  Mexico  had  be- 
come in  a  ereat  measure  mere  instniments  of  the  federal 
and  centralising  factions;  and  Poinsett,  the  American 
envoy  at  Mexico,  had  not  only  been  instmmental  in  found- 
ing the  New  York  lodge,  but  had  persisted  in  taking  a 
part  in  the  internal  pohtical  contests  and  intrigues  of 
Mexico,  which  was  quite  inconsistent  with  his  diplomatic 
character,  and  ultimately  led  the  Mexican  cabinet  to  insist 
upon  his  removal.  Tlie  Escoces^  the  party  attached  to  a 
centniliscd  system  of  government,  were  then  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and  they  not  unnaturally  re^prded  every  American 
iVom  the  United  States  as  a  1  orhnio^  a  democrat  or  ad- 
herent of  a  constitution  which  left  each  individual  state 
more  independent  of  the  central  authorities  in  Mexico. 
Tlie  settlers  in  Texas  seem  to  have  taken  little  concern  in 
]K)Iitics.  When  Ileyden  Edwards  and  his  confederates 
made  their  mad  attempt  to  establish  an  independent  re- 
public in  NacoijdDches  in  182G,  Stephen  Austin  and  his 
c()loni<?ts  rendcn'd  prompt  and  efficient  assistance  to  the 
Mexican  authorities.  But  on  account  of  their  origin  they 
were  viewed  with  the  same  suspicion  as  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen. 

The  opinion  that  the  United  States  were  anxious  to 
annex  Texas  to  their  territoiy  had  more  appearance  of 
foundation.  Aaron  Burr's  project  of  revolutionising 
Spani.sh  America  in  18U5  had  not  been  forcrotten.  In  18*^ 
the  envoy  of  the  United  States  at  Mexico  had  been  in- 
st met  1(1  to  sound  the  government  on  the  question  of 
tnin>tVmnir  the  frontier  between  the  two  republics  from 
♦he  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande  or  the  Colorado.  In  1827 
he  hatl  been  aulhori»ed  to  otter  the  Mexican  government  . 
a  million  of  dollars  for  the  frontier  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 


half  that  sum  for  the  frontier  of  the  Colorado, 
he  received  directions  to  increase  his  offer  to  five  i 
for  the  frontier  of  the  Colorado.    This  pcrlinacitr 
part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  nati 
the  Mexican  government  to  view  with  apprehff- 
growing    strength    of   the    Anglo-American 
Texas. 

In  1830  the  irritation  on  both  sides  was  evidcoth 
ing  about  a  crisis.    The  militar}'  posts  on  the  fi 
strengthened,  and  new  posts  were  established  iu 
districts  and  at  the  trading  stations  on  the  com 
number  of  Mexican  soldiers   .n  Texas  was 
about  1300,  and  placed  under  the  command  ut 
cal  chiefs  of  Bexar,  Brazos,  and  Nacogdoches,  the 
tioned  being  intrusted  with  the  supreme  c 
the  6th  of  April,  1830,  Bustamente  promuli:«icu  - 
prohibiting  all  citizens  of  countries  a^joini      thi 
territories  to  settle  as  colonists  in  the  terntv,       a 
public  immediately  adjacent  to  these  counliicv 
edict  the  newly  arrived  settlers  from  the  Uniteti 
Texas  and  those  who  were  on  their  way  were 
serious  inconvenience  and  loss.    On  the  reama 
Colonel  Austin,  the  enforcement  of  the  decree 
gated  by  the  local  authorities :  the  colonists  i 
to  take  possession  of  their  lands,  but  they  re 
titles  in  only  two  of  the  seventeen  settlements  mu^ 
already  established  in  Texas. 

After  the  government  had  thus  unsettled  the 
of  the  most  numerous  and  wealthy  portion  of 
tion,  a  revolution  was  inevitable ;  but  as  is  ^eotf 
case,  the  first  hostile  collision  between  the  citu 
government  forces  was  occasioned  by  one  of  u 
grievances.    An  attempt  made  by  the  govc        « 
huac  to  arrest  an  Anglo-American  cole 
military  and  the  settlers  of  Nacogdoches  m  i 
each  other  in  June,  1832.    The  insurgents  bta 
captured  the  post  at  Velasco,  intercepted 
chief  of  Nacogdoches  on  his  w  ay  to  relieve 
Anahuac,  and  forced  him   to  surrender,  aiM 
governor  of  that  foK  to  fly  irom  the  countnr. 
who  had  a  short  time  before  promulgated  i 
called  *  the  plan  of  Vera  Cruz,'  and  thus  bj  u 
Federalist  party  around  him  obtained  possesdoo  ol 
of  government,  had  on  the  first  intelligence  d 
in  Texas  dispatched  Colonel  Mexia  with       > » 
that  province,  who  was  accompanied  bv  Sicv 
representative  of  Texas  in  the  Mexican  le         «. 
was  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  the  vivur- 
gents  gave  of  their  proceedings ;  and  tranqui 
restored,  the  whole  of  Texas  declared  for  * 
Vera  Cruz.' 

In  October,  1832,  a  convention  assembled  at 
de  Austin  to  fiame  a  memorial  to  the  Central  Gir 
for  the  se])aration  of  Texas  from  Coahuila  and  for 
of  the  law  of  1830  which  suspended  the  contr      « 
nization.    In  1833  another  convention  met  to 
place  to  frame  a  state  constitution  to  l>e  su' 
approbation  of  the  Central  Grovemment.    w 
was  appointed  commissioner  for  the  pronrincfe  u 
and  support  those  memorials.    At  Mexico  he  fouiw  * 
thing  in  confusion ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  0>ctober  hr' 
his  constituents,  advising  them  to  organise  an 
government.    The  contents  of  this  letter  ha 
the  knowledge  of  Gomez  Farias,  the  p 
arrested  on  the    lOth  of  December  uu  lu*  y 
and  carried  back  to  Mexico,  where  he  was 
prison. 

The  Texans  now  attached  themaeWea  to  the  Yti 
who  had  quarrelled  with  Santa  Anna  and  his 
state  convention  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  was 
be  held  at  San  Antonio,  in  November,  18^1,  uu%  o 
the  apathy  of  the  Spaniards  of  Coahuila  nothinc  " 
it.    The  more   energetic  Anglo-American  popultt 
Texas  besran  to  feel  themselves  impeded  by  ti 
with  Coahuila,  and  a  wish  for  separation  gaincu 
In  April,  1835,  a  meeting  of  the  joint  ]egi*uature  (>■ 
and  Coahuila  was  brought  about,  and  a  petition  ifl 
of  a  Federal  constitution  airrecd  to.    Santa  Am 
after  marched  against  Coahuila :  the  state  autboiit 
tempted  to  retreat  with  the  archives  into  Texas;  ty 
crovemor  was  taken  prisoner,  the   government  d 
and  a  military  commission  installed  at  Saltillu  in  iU 
Texas  was  virtually  left  i^ithout  any  gOTenmeiit 
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yjpe&]  to  anns  was  precipitated  by  a  custom-house 
Aji  attack  was  made  under  some  pretext  or  an- 
the  custom-house  at  Anahuac.  Captain  Thomp- 
Ltched  by  the  Central  Government,  in  June,  1835, 
quest  of  the  Ayuntamiento  of  that  place,  in  the 
fij— schooner,  to  inquire  into  the  affair,  precipi- 
:;ked  and  captured  a  Texan  tiadin^-vessel.  Tne 
^  of  the  prize  armed  another  trading-ship,  took 
>,  and  sent  the  captain  to  New  Orleans  under  a 
•  piratically  interrupting  the  trade  between  the 
BLtes  and  Texas.  In  the  month  of  August  Santa 
uested  the  Texans  to  deliver  up  Zavala,  a  leader 
leral  party,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  sup- 
ile  he  remained  faithful  to* the  plan  of  Vera 
la.tterly  his  enemy.  The  request  was  refused, 
ts  soon  after  reached  Texas  that  Santa  Anna  was 

troops  to  invade  it. 
a^ffairs  were   in    this  position,   Stephen  Austin 
tadned  at  a  public  dinner  in   Brazoria,  on  his 
nn   his    long    captivity.     Austin  had,   as  long 
Id,  done  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  discontents 
elllers   assuming   a  political    complexion,   and 
t    'was  no  longer  possible,  had  steadily  opposed 
cts  that  seemed  to  point  at  a  separation  from 
The  advice  therefore  which  he  gave  on  this 
to  organise  committees  of  safety  and  vigilance 
it   the  province,  was  at  once  and  implicitly  fol- 
tle  was  himself  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
fih  own  colony,  to  which  a  degree  of  control 
other  committees  was  tacitly  conceded.    Before 
aisation  of  the  country  was  completed  hostilities 
imenccd  between  the  colonists  and  the  military  in 
nee :  in  consequence  of  which  Austin,  in  the  begin- 
>ctober,  assumed  the  command  of  an  army  hastily 
i  at  Gonsalez,  and  Zavala  was  appointed  chaiT- 
the  Austin  committee  in  his  stead. 
i^3rd  of  October,  1835,  General  Barragon  issued  a 
aoolishing  the  legislative  powers  of  the  several 
aid  establishing  a  central  republic  in  Mexijco.    A 
consultation  of  Texan  delegate-*  was,  in   conse- 
of  this  measure,  held  at  Austin,  which,  on  the  7th 
ember,  issued  a  declaration  in  favour  of  state-rights ; 
ned  a  convention  of  delegates  to  be  held  at  Wash- 
in  Galveston,    on    the    1st   of    February  next; 
an  interim  goveniment.    Henry  Smith  was 
.ovcnior  and  W.  Robison  lieutenant-governor; 
Houston  was  appointed  major-general  and  com- 
-in-chief  of  the  regular  army  of  Texas ;  and  Stephen 
B.  T.  Archer,  and  W.  II.  Wharton  were  appointed 

ners  to  the  United  States, 
new  commander-in-chief  immediately  established 
td-quarters  at  Washington.  In  January,  1836, 
.  Austin  reported  that  he  had  concluded  a  loan  at 
leans  of  200,000  dollars,  and  had  hopes  of  raising 
of  400,000.  Volunteer  troops  in  aid  of  the 
were  raising  in  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
►reia.  The  Bonvention  met  at  Washington  on  the 
'ebruary,  and  on  the  2nd  of  March  it  published  a 
ion  of  independence,  signed  by  fifty  cfelegates,  of 
[x)renzo  de  Zavala  was  one.  In  the  election  of 
of  state  which  immediately  followed,  Zavala  was 
irice-president. 

Anna  marched  from  Sal  till  o  on  the  same  day  that 
mention  met  at  Washington.  He  was  successful  in 
encounters ;  but  on  the  21st  of  April  he  was 
I  and  talven  prisoner  by  General  Houston.  On  the 
May  he  signed  a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of 
md  soon  after  not  a  Mexican  soldier  remained  in 
J.  The  constitution  adopted  by  the  new  state  is 
mitation  of  the  state  government  of  the  Northern 
and,  like  its  prototype,  presents  the  anomaly  of 
jxisting  under  laws  whicn  profess  to  regard  all 
2qual. 

was  recognised  as  an  independent  republic  by  the 
lent  of  the  United  States  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1837. 
1  was  made  in  congress  for  receiving  it  into  the  Union, 
r  some  discussion  withdrawn.  France  recognised 
pendence  of  Texas  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  it 
5th  September,  1839.  A  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
etween  England  and  Texas  was  signed  m  London, 
6th  of  November,  laiO,  and  ratified  by  the  Texan 
lent  in  February,  1841.  The  Mexican  government 
•essed  a  detennination  to  reconquer  Texas ;   but  it 


is  not  likely  that  in  the  distracted  and  impoverished  state 
oT  that  country  it  will  be  able  to  reduce  a  population 
almost  inaccessible  by  land  from  Mexico,  possessed  of 
better  harbours  and  more  shipping,  in  a  position  to  receive 
constant  support  from  the  United  States  even  against  the 
will  of  the  government  at  Washington,  and  on  terms  of 
alliance  and  amity  with  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  Nor  is  it  to  be  desired  that  Texas  should  on  any 
terms  b^  re-annexed  to  Mexico:  its  Anglo-American 
population  never  could  assimilate  with  the  Spanish  Mexi- 
cans. 

(Texas,  by  William  Kennedy,  London,  1840;  Colonel 
Almente's  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Texas,  Mexico, 
1835 ;  Correspondence  of  the  daily  Papers  of  London  and 
Paris ;  Debates  in  the  British  Parliament,  the  Congress 
of  the  Ufiited  States,  and  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.) 

TEXEIRA,  or  TEXERA,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  of  a  good 
family  in  Portugal,  about  the  be^nning  of  1543.  Alter 
distinguishing  himself  at  the  University,  he  entered  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic  in  1565,  and  obtained  general  respect 
for  his  learning  and  virtue.  He  was  prior  of  the  convent 
of  Santarem  in  1578,  when  King  Sebastian  undertook  his 
expedition  into  Africa. 

In  the  troubles  which  ensued,  Texeira  attached  himself 
to  the  party  of  Don  Antonio,  and  accompanied  that  prince 
to  Prance  in  1581,  where  he  went  to  solicit  assistance 
against  Philip  II.  Texeirapublished  at  Paris,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1582,  a  compendium  of  the  history  of  Portugal. 
The  work  is  very  scarce  (it  is  described  as  a  thin  quarto  of 
70  pages),  and  appears  to  have  been  published  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  Don  Antonio's  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal.  The  author  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  naval  battle  ofiP  Terceira  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1582,  and  carried  to  Lisbon,  whence  he  contrived  to 
make  his  escape  and  rejoin  Don  Antonio.  Duard  Nonius 
k  Leone,  a  converted  Jew,  employed  by  Philip  II.  to  re- 
fute the  *  Compendium  of  Portuguese  History,'  asserts 
that  Texeira,  wnile  a  prisoner  at  Lisbon,  denied  to  him 
that  he  was  the  author. 

The  partisans  of  the  League  having  obliged  Don  Anto- 
nio to  Quit  Paris,  Texeira  accompanied  him  as  his  con- 
fessor, first  to  Bretagne,  and  in  1586  to  England.  In  1588, 
having  returned  to  France,  he  was  introduced  to  Henri  III. 
and  the  queen-mother :  the  former  appointed  him  a  court 
chaplain ;  the  latter  dispatched  him  on  a  confidential  mis- 
sion to  Lyon,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  League, 
believing  that  a  Dominican  fnar  was  unlikely  to  be  sus- 
pected of  being  an  acent  of  the  court.  Texeira  re- 
mained at  Lyon  from  July,  1588,  to  January,  1589.  During 
this  interval  he  prepared  for  publication  a  reply  to  the 
attack  upon  his  History  by  Nonius  k  Leone.  This  pamphlet, 
or  some  indiscreet  expressions  in  conversation,  having 
given  umbrage  to  the  Leaguers,  he  was  obliged  to  fly ; 
the  papers  left  in  his  cell  were  seized,  and  the  whole  im- 
pression of  his  pamphlet  (with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  copies)  destroyea. 

He  rejoined  Henri  III.  at  Tours,  and  after  the  murder  of 
that  prince,  in  August,  1589,  was  continued  in  his  office  of 
court-chaplain  by  Henri  IV.,  to  whose  service  he  attached 
himself.  After  the  entry  of  Henri  into  Paris,  Don  Antonio 
was  enabled  to  return  to  that  city,  and  Texeira  appears  to 
have  resumed  his  office  of  confessor.  In  March,  1595,  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  work  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed at  Lyon,  but  his  labour  was  in  vain,  for  he  was 
called,  in  the  August  following,  to  perform  the  last  service 
of  his  church  to  the  prince  whose  cause  he  had  advocated 
with  such  fidelity. 

In  1590  Texeira  was  a  witness  of  the  public  abjuration 
of  Calvinism  by  the  dowager-princess  cff  Cond6  at  Rouen. 
The  Papal  legate  selected  him  to  instruct  and  confirm  the 
princess  in  her  new  faith  ;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death 
ne  continued  attached  to  the  service  of  the  house  of 
Cond6.  This  engagement  left  him  pretty  much  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  time,  and  he  employed  it  principally  in 
his  favourite  study  of  genealogy.  A  list  of  his  published 
works  will  be  found  at  the  eira  of  this  article  :  nere  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remark  that  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
*  Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Cond^,'  published  in  1598,  he 
added  an  account  of  the  public  ceremonial  of  the  princess's 
reconciliation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

In  1601  he  published  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of 
Don  Sebastian,  *  from  his  expedition  into  Africa  in  1578, 
tillHhe  6th  of  January  of  this  present  year  1601.'  We  have 
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not  been  able  to  procure  this  work ;  but  the  follo\^'in^  pas- 
sage from  Etoilcs  *  Journal  of  the  Reipn  of  llenn  IV/ 
throws  some  lijjht  upon  the  cxprc*>ion  quoted  from  its  title- 
page  :— *  Friday,  the  Int  of  June,  IGOl,  comesthe  inlelligeuce 
that  the  false  or  true  Don  Sebastian  (for  as  yet  one  knows 
not  whieli  to  call  him)  has  been  sent  to  the  galleys  by 
order  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples.  .  .  .  The  Portuguese  main- 
tain that  he  is  tlie  tnie  Don  Sebastian :  they  have  solicited 
various  courts  to  obtain  liis  liberty,  and  published  several 
works  in  liis  favour.  Among  others  Joseph  Texeira,  a 
Dominican,  has  undertaken  several  journeys  to  Bavaria, 
England,  Venice,  and  Home,  where  he  has  disseminated 
his  writings ;  and  finally,  he  has  caused  to  be  printed  at 
Paris  a  collection  of  prophecies  current  among  the  Portu- 
guese, which  foretold  all  that  has  happened  to  their  king 
Sebastian.*  That  Texeira,  whose  writings  show  him  to 
have  been  an  accomplished  scholar,  whose  confidential 
employment  by  Catherine  de*  Medici  is  a  strong  testimony 
in  favour  of  his  abilities,  and  whose  high  moral  cliaracter 
is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  should  have  believed  the 
individual  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  real  Don  Se- 
bastian appears  upon  first  thoughts  a  strong  testimony  in 
his  favour.  But  L'Ktoile's  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
book  weakens  the  presumption,  and  Texeira's  inveteracy 
against  the  Spaniards  renders  it  probable  that  the  account 
is  correct.  He  is  said  to  have  declared  from  the  pulpit, 
when  preaching  on  the  duty  of  loving  one's  neighbour, 
that  *  we  are  bound  to  love  all  men,  of  whatever  religion, 
sect,  or  nation — even  Castilians.' 

Texeira  died  in  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  on 
the  29th  or  30th  of  June,  1004.  L'Etoile,  who  mentions 
his  death,  says,  *  He  had  just  returned  from  England, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  king,  who  gave  him  a 
hundred  crowns  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  While 
there  he  had  seen  the  king  of  England,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented his  "  Genealogy*'  which  he  had  compiled,  and  which 
was  well  received.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to 
England  when  he  was  taken  ill.*  Texeira's  frequent  visits 
to  England,  both  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  gave 
rise  to  suspicions  of  his  attachment  to  the  Romish  Church. 
For  these  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  reason- 
able ground :  he  was  opposed  to  the  ultra-Iiomanist  party 
of  the  Lea^e  in  France,  because  it  was  allied  with  Philip 
II.,  but  his  religious  opinions  never  appear  to  have 
varied. 

The  published  works  of  Texeira  are — 1,  *  De  Portugalliae 
Ortu,  Regni  Initiis,  denique  de  Rebus  i  Regibus  univer- 
soque  regno  praeclarc  gestis  Compendium,*  Parisiis,  1582, 
in  4to.,  77  pp.,  very  rare;  2,  *  De  Electionis  Jure  quod 
competit  viris  Portugal Icnsibus  in  augurandis  suis  Regibus 
ac  Principibus,*  Parisiis,  1590,  8vo. :  this  is  a  reprint 
of  the  answer  to  Nonius  ^  Leone,  printed  and  destroyed 
at  Lyon  in  138i) :  a  third  edition  was  puljlished  at  Paris  in 
1595,  with  the  title,  *  Speculum  Tyrannidis  Philippi,  Regis 
Castillae,  in  usurpanda  Portugallia  ;*  3,  *  Exegesis  Genea- 
logica,  sive  Exnlicatio  Arboris  Gentilitiae  invictissimi  ac 
potentissimi  Galliarum  regis  Henrici  ejus  nominis  IV.'  This 
work  was  published  at  Tours  in  1590 ;  at  Leyden,  with  ad- 
ditions, in  15'J2;  again  at  Leyden  in  1617,  with  the  title, 

*  Steminata  Franciae  item  Navarrae  Regum  k  prima  utri- 
usque  Gentis  Origine  ;'  all  the  three  editions  ai-e  in  4to. ; 
4,  *  Explicatio  Genealogiae  Henrici  II.,  Condeae  Piincipb,' 
Paris,  1596.  An  edition  in  4to.,  and  another  in  8vo.,  and 
a  translation  into  French  by  Jean  de  Montlyard,  all  ap- 
peared in  the  same  year.  To  the  edition  of  1598  was  ap- 
pended *  Nanatio  in  qua  tractatur  de  Appaiitione,  Abjura- 
tione,  Conversione,et  Synaxi  Illustrissimae  Principis  (Jhar- 
lottae  Catharinae  Tiimolliae,  Principissae  Condeae  ;*    5, 

*  De  Flammula,  seu  Vexillo  S.  Dionysii,  vel  de  Orimphla 
aut  Auriflamma  Tractatus,*  Paris,  l598, 8vo. ;  6.  *  Adven- 
ture admirable  par  devei"s  toutes  autres  des  Siticles  passes 
ct  pn'sents,  qui  contient  un  Discours  touchant  les  Succds 
du  lloi  de  Pi)rtugal,  D.  Sebastian,  depuis  son  voyage 
d'Afrique,  auquel  il  se  perdit  en  la  bataille  qu'il'  cut 
contre  Jeslnfidrles  en  157«,  jusqu'au  6  de  Janvier  pr6sent, 
an  1601  ;•  traduit  du  Castillan,  Paris,  8vo. 

(This  sketrh  has  been  compiled  from  the  dictionaries  of 
Bayle  and  Moreri,  and  Nicofaus  Antonius;  from  the  Pre- 
faces to  Texeira's  *  Genealoiry  of  Henri  IV.,*  and  his  Reply 
to  Nonius  ;\  Leone  ;  and  frnm  PieiTc  de  I'Etoile's  *  Journal 
of  the  Reign  of  Henri  IV./  vol.  ii.,  pp.  550-61,  and  vol.  iii.. 
pp.  194-6,  edilic.n  published  at  the  Hague  in  1761,  in  4 
vols.  8vo.) 


I'EXEIRA,  or  TEXERA,  PEDRO,  a  native  of  I 
gal,  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators  of  mcHU-ni  Fiwia 
ture.     Tlie  place  and  date  of  his  birth  an<l  dt^ath  tt% 
unknown.    The  author  of  the  notice  of  hii  hU 

*  Biographic  Universelle,*  says  that  he  was  l)om  i 
but  does  not  mention  the  authority  on  wliich  h( 
statement. 

Cotolendi,  who  translated  Texeira's  work  into 
states  that  his  author,  *  instigated  by  a  vehenirnt« 
become   acquainted  with  the  hi:»tory  of  IVwt-^ 
several  years  in  that  country',  and  having  i 
perfectly  master  of  the  lansruage,  devoted  hiiu 
advice  of  some  able  and  enlightened  Persians tvb 
of  Mirkhond.     [See  the  account  of  this  liiiti 
article  Persia,  under  the  head  Litemture.]    lc»^ 
self  has  informed  us  tliat  being  at  Malacca,       I 
ning  of  160(),  he  embarked  in  the  month  oi       .« 
Philippine  Islands,  whence  he  took  shipping  m    - 
and   Ultimately  arrived  at  Lihbon  on  the  3)(h 
1601.      His  coiTesi)ondents  in  the  East  haviiur 
ti-ansmit  to  him  some  money  which  he  had  1^^ 
charge,  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  a  voy 
recover  it.    Disgubted  with  the  sea,  he  resoim 
overland;   and  having  in  pursuance  of  his i  \ 

sailed  from  Goa,  on  the  9th  of  Febniar}*,  lUK 
at  Hasiuh  on  the  6th  of  August  (being  detained  i^ 
at  OiTiiuz),  he  travelled  by  way  of  Mcshed-Ali  iam 
and  thence  to  Anna,  Aleppo,  and  Scanderoon, 
took  shipping  for  Venice.    After  a  short  star  io 
he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  crossed  the  Alp 
and  then  retired  to  Antwerp,  where  he  spcm 
in  compiling  a  book,  which  he  published  in  16E1 
that  event  we  again  lose  sight  of  him  entirely. 

His  work,  the  first  book  of  wluch,  we  are  t 
tonio  de  Leon  Pinclo,  was  composed  in  P( 
translated  into  Spanish,  and  the  rest  writ 
guage  with  a  view  to  publication,  is  entitlcu.   - 
los  Re\'e8  de  Persia  y  Ormui :  Viagi  de  la 
hasta  Italia  por  Tierra  el  aiio  de  1604,*  Antwerp 
Antonio  says  it  was  published  in  4to. ;   Antomv  v 
that  it  was  published  in  8vo.)     It  consists  ol 
the  first  is  a  history  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
Mirkhond  with  a  brief  continuation,  down  to  um 
compiler ;   the  second  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
Ormuz,  by  Turan-shah,  one  of  the  kings  of      .« 
work  which  appears  to  be  known  in  Eurupc 
Texeira's  abstract),  also  with  a  continuation:  w 
an  account  of  Texeira's  overland  journey  fr 
Europe.    Alfonso  Lasor  translated  the  work 
and  laserted  it  in  his  Orbe  Unirersal  the  a 
which  it  was  published ;  Schikhart,  in  his  * '  ^ 

Regum  Persiae,*  published  at  Tubingen        lu.-^ 
in  the  highest  terms  of  Texeira's  learninj^  Aui  < 
Van  Laet  appended  a  I^tin  translation  of  Texd 
rary  from  Ormuz  to  Basrah  and  Bafi:dad  to  his 
published  at  Leyden  in    1633 ;    Cotolendi 
French  translation  of  the  entire  book  at  Iuh 
which  the  writer  in  the  *  Diographie  Univeridic 
characterises  as  *■  asscz  mauvaise.'     In  short,  dow  ' 
time  of  Tavernier  and  Chardin,  Texeira  appcinto 
been  regarded  as  the  principal  authoiity  respediori 
The  historical  part  of  nis  work  is  now  of  little 
but  his  voyage  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  hi> 
Basrah  to  Meshed- AH,  Bagdad,  Anna,  Aleppo, 
deroon,  may  still  be  studied  with  advantage. 

Antonio  and  Leon  Pinelo  mention  a  book  entitled 
fragio  de  Jorge  Albuquerque  e  Prosopopeia  a  tea  I 
published  at  Lisbon  in  1601,  by  a  Peter  Texein,  1 
not  identify  him  with  our  author.  A  '  Ccrtificirti 
Di>cubrimienlo   de   el    Maraiion,'  by   a  Pedro  T« 

*  Capitan  Maior  del  Para,'  is  appenclcd  to  the  acio 
the  discovery  of  that  river,  published  at  Madrid  \i 
by  Christoval  de  Acuna :  this  was  apparently  r  < 
pereon.  A  third  geographer  of  the  name  of  Pc<lrp  » 
IS  mentioned  by  Antonio  as  alive  at  Madrid  a  iV^ 
previous  to  the  publication  of  his  dictionary  (llT-i 
one  compiled  a  map  of  Portugal  and  a  •  De^c.-:Jx 
la  Costa  de  Espafia,'  neither  of  which  appear  to  ha« 
published. 

\^J'nya:^rs  da  Tcreira^  on  rHiytoirr  ilci  R-iH  J' 
traduit e  dEsnagnole  en  Fian^aise,  A  Paris,  16SK  1 
Epitome  de  fa  Biblioth^a  Oriental  y  OccidfntcL  A 
y  Geografica^  de  Don  Antonio  de  L^  Pinelo,  en\ 
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theca  Hispana  Nova,  Aiictore  D.  Nicolao 
a,  emeiulata,  et  aucta,  Matrili,  17H8,  fol. ; 
les  Rcguin  Persitte  ab  Ardfichir-Babekan, 
prdeiriy  a  ChalijiUis  expuhum^  authore 
ird,  Tubini^ae,  1628,  4to. ;  Persia,  seu 
itus^  Variaqup  Itinera  in  atque  per  Per- 
v.,  1633,  24mo.) 

ISSKL,  is  an  island  in  the  North  Sea,  at 

emity  of  the  province  of  North  Holland, 

divided  by  a  channel  called  the  Maas 

Eierland,  it  is  12  miles  in  length  and 

has  a  large  and  secure  harbour,  and  a 

stead  on  the  east  coast.     The  northern 

called  Eierland  {i.e.  Eggs-land,  from  the 

LTgs  laid  by  the  sea-gulls),  was  a  separate 

it  is  now  joined  to  Texel  by  a  sand-bank. 

d  for  a  breed  of  sheep  (50,000)  with  a 

,  and  many  thousand  lambs  are  annually 

ihtferent  provinces  of  Holland.     The  in- 

1  number,  make  great   quantities  of  a 

sheep's  milk  ;  many  of  them  are  engaged 

lery.     Besides  the  petty  town  of  Texel 

;s  m  the  island.    Important  naval  battles 

3lf  the  coast  of  this  island :  in  1053,  when 

teated  the  Dutch  under  Van  Tromp ;   in 

Dutch  and  the  combined  Englisn  and 

i\\  was  a  drawn  battle  ;  and  in  1799,  be- 

and  Dutch  fleets,  when  the  latter,  being 

0  republican  government,  surrendered 
stance. 

phy  ;  ^\k^\n^  Lexicon ;  Cannabich,  G<?o- 

[r.  Swainson's  name  for  a  subgenus  of 
us  Ammiralis,  {Mulacologi/,) 
KAVKR  Birds.] 

L.       [FORAMINIFERA,  VOl.  X.,  p.  348.] 

V.     [Marocco.] 

Mexican  States.]  t 

rZEL,  JOHANN,  a  Dominican  monk, 

le  end  of  the  tiftccnth  and  the  beginning 

intury.     His  name  would  have  been  for- 

scandalous  manner  in  which  he  canied 
:lu]ironcos,  wliich  roused  the  indignation 
f  his  contemporaries,  and  thus  led  to  the 
rmany.  He  was  a  native  of  Leipzig, 
leoloiry,  and  alterwards  entered  the  order 

in  the  Paiiliner  Kloster.  In  the  year 
/ointcd  him  preacher  of  indulgences  for 
)nverted  this  office  into  a  most  lucrative 

to  have  made  use  of  the  basest  means 
if  obtainiui^  money.  His  conduct  too 
he  was  condemned  at  Inspruck  to  be 
V  and  to  be  drov»ned,  havinjj  been  con- 
.  But  the  interference  of  his  superiors 
3e  to  be  chancred  into  imprisonment  for 
^rdingly  conveyed  to  Leipzig,  and  con- 
licli  stood  in  tliat  city  near  the  Grimma- 
hor^   until  the  year'^1834,  when  it  was 

had  however  not  been  imprisoned  long 

at  libeily  at  the  request  of  Albert,  arch- 

and   other    ecclesiastical   dignitaries. 

a  pihrriniasre  to  Rome,  and  acted  the 

so  well,  that  Pope  Leo  X.  not  only  ab- 
sins,  but  appointed  him  commissarius 
rmany,  in  addition  to  which  the  arch- 
made  him  '  inquisitor  haereticae  pravi- 
eity  of  papal  commissary  he  now  carried 
idulgences  more  impudently  than  ever. 
ny  in  an  open  carriaire,  accompanied  by 
Tying  with  him  two  chests,  one  of  which 

1  fences,  and  the  other  the  money  raised 
'his  latter  chest  is  said  to  have  nad  the 
on : — 

I  (las  gold  im  kastcn  kliii<;t, 
tl  ilie  s^vT  <?eti  himmnl  sitrinirt.' 
on  as  thy  yolil  in  ihf  chert  rings, 
•u  tlic  soul  to  hc;i\c'n  springs.) 

r  sanctity  had  become  so  great,  that  in 
population  of  towns  met  him  in  solemn 
s  entry  was  accompanied  with  the  ring- 
i-bells.  He  sold  indulgences  for  all 
?rjury,  adultery,  and  not  only  for  crimes 
1,  but  also  for  tliose  which  a  person 
1522. 


might  commit.  At  last,  in  the  year  1517,  Luther  openly 
opposed  him,  in  the  celebrated  theses  which  he  fixed  on 
the  church-door  of  Wittemberg.  Tezel  made  a  reply  in 
another  set  of  theses,  which  however  were  immediately 
burnt  by  the  students  in  the  market-place  of  Wittemberg. 
Tezel  seems  to  have  acted  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
his  superiors,  and  to  have  gone  beyond  his  instructions, 
for  Karl  von  Miltitz,  who  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  settle 
the  disputes  which  had  arisen  out  of  his  conduct,  repri- 
manded him  severely.  In  the  year  1518  however  Tezel, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder.  Alter  this  event,  he 
returned  to  Leipzig  to  his  convent,  where  he  died,  in  Au- 
gust, 1519,  of  the  i)lague,  shortly  after  the  celebrated  theo- 
logicAl  disputation  of  Eck  and  Karlstadt.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  his  convent  (the  present  chapel  of  the 
university) ;  but  there  is  now  no  trace  of  his  grave,  as  that 
])art  of  the  church  which  contained  his  remains  was  pulled 
down  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  make  room  for  some 
fortifications.  [Luther.]  Compare  P.  Melanchthonius, 
Historia  Vitae  M.  Lutheri,  i.,  p.  153,  &c. ;  Gieseler,  Lehr- 
buck  der  neuern  Kirchen^eschichte,  vol.  iii.,  p.  20 ;  lijscher, 
Volhtdndige  Reformahons-Acta^  ii.,  p.  324;  and  more 
especially  Hechtius,  Vita  Tezelii, 

THAARUP,  THOMAS,  a  Danish  poet  and  dramatist, 
highly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  classics 
in  their  literature,  was  the  son  of  an  ironmonger  at  Copen- 
hagen. He  was  born  21st  August,  1749,  the  verjr  same 
day  as  Edward  Storm,  another  poet.  This  coincidence 
would  hardly  deserve  notice,  if  something  of  the  marvel- 
lous had  not  been  founded  upon  it,  it  being  said  that 
Thaarup's  mother  dreamed  that  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  at 
Guldbrandsdalen  was  delivered  just  at  the  same  time  of  a 
son,  who  would  be  the  rival  of  her  own.  If  not  great, 
both  of  them  were  popular  and  national  poets ;  and  though 
neither  very  numerous  nor  of  very  great  extent,  their  pro- 
ductions, especially  their  lyric  pieces,  earned  for  them  a 
reputation  wnich  does  not  always  fall  to  the  lot  of  writers 
of  more  ambition  and  of  higher  pretension.  This  was 
more  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  Thaarup,  whose 
three  little  musical  dramas,  *  Hostgildet,'  •  Peters  Bryllup/ 
and  *  Hiemkomsten,'  are  esteemed  chefs-d'oeuvre  oi  their 
kind,  and  the  songs  and  airs  were  known  by  heart  by  every 
one,  and  repeated  all  over  Denmark.  Their  celebrity  was 
not  at  all  less  than  that  of  the  *  Beggars'  Opera'  in  this 
country.  After  the  death  of  Storm  [^Scandinavian  Litb<> 
RATURE,  p.  3],  Thaarup  succeeded  him  as  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  theatre  at  Copenhagen,  in  which  situation 
he  remained  till  1800.  But  though  he  survived  Storm 
a  full  quarter  of  a  century,  Thaarup's  literary  life  did  not 
extend  much  beyond  that  of  Storm.  If  he  did  not  en* 
tirely  lay  aside  his  pen  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  all  the  productions  by  which  he  will  be 
remembered  had  appeared  in  the  preceding  one.  He 
continued  to  reside  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  died  in  the 
summer  of  1821.  Some  of  his  hymns  have  been  titms* 
lated  into  German  by  Voss. 

{Skilderic  of  Kiooenhavn,  1821 ;  Neue  Bibliothek  der 
Schonentpissenchaften^  vol.  Iv.) 

THA'BET  BEN  KORRAH,  an  eminent  physician,  phi- 
losophcr,  and  geometrician,  whose  complete  names,  as 
given  by  Ibn  Abl  'Ossaibiah  {Pontes  Relationum  de  ClaS" 
si  bus  Medicorum,  cap.  10,  }  3),  were  Abii  'l-Hasan  Thabet 
Ben  Korrah.  He  was  born  at  Harran  in  Mesopotamia,  a.h. 
221  (a.d.  835-6),  where  he  at  first  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  money-changer;  he  afterwards  however  went  to 
Bagdad  to  pui'sue  his  studies,  which  he  carried  on  with  so 
much  zeal,  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lite- 
rary and  scientific  men  of  his  age.  He  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  the  Sabians,  but  got  entangled  in  some  religious 
disputes,  and  was  expelled  from  their  communion.  In 
consequence  of  this  he  left  Harran,  where  he  had  been 
residing  for  some  time,  and  went  to  Bagdad  with  the  cele- 
brated astronomer  Mohammed  Ben  Miisa.  There  he  lived 
in  his  house,  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  Mo'tadhed 
Billah,  sixteenth  of  the  'Abbaside  Khalifs  (a.h.  279-289, 
A.0.  892-902),  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  astrologers, 
and  ever  afterwards,  on  account  of  his  acquirements  and 
his  pleasing  manners,  continued  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
with  him.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  Safar,  a.h.  288  (Fe- 
bruary 18,  A.D.  901),  aged  sixty-seven  lunar,  or  sixty-five 
solar  years.  His  sons  Sen&n  and  Ibrahim,  and  their  de* 
scendants,  practised  physic  with  much  reputation  at  Ba|^* 
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le  wa^  also  a  very  voluminous  auuior,  a8  iiie  uaru  luics  oi 
lis  works,  a:^  tcivcn  by  the  anonymous  author  of  tlie  *  Ara- 
«ca  Philosophomm  iJibliotheca,'  take  up  about  two  folio 
>aires  in  Casiri's  Catalogue.  Tliey  consist  of  mathematical. 


dad  for  more  than  a  century  after  his  death.  Tli&bet  himself 
sppenrs  to  have  been  a  very  learned  man,  and  also  a  fi:ood 
practical  physician,  as  he  tells  a  story  of  tlie  way  in  which 
lie  restored  to  lite  a  man  that  wsii  supposed  to  be  dead. 
CCasiri,  Bihiioth.  Aruhico-Hisp,  tjtcur.^  torn,  i.,  p.  :J89.; 
He  was  also  a  very  voluminous  author,  as  the  bare  titles  of 
his  \     '  '        '      *  "'        "^^ 

bica 

paires  in  Casiri's  Catalogue.  Tliey 
medical,  and  isoolo&rical  treatises,  written  in  Arabic,  besides 
fmnslations  into  that  lanjciiage  of  several  of  the  works  of 
Galen,  Ptolemy,  Autolycus,  Euclid,  &c.  He  wrote  also 
several  in  Syriac,  on  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
theSabiaus;  but  none  either  of  these  or  of  his  Arabic 
works  have  (aw  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  been  published 
or  translated,  though  several  of  them  still  exist  m  manii 
script  in  some  of  the  European  libraries.  CWiistenfeld, 
Gi'schichttf  (U*r  Arabischen  Aerzte ;  Ca^iri,  loco  cit, ;  Nicoll 
and  Pusey,  Cataf.  3/.SS.  Arab,  Biblioth.  BoiU.,  pp.  'Sil,  293 ; 
De  Hossi,' />/riV>/i.  St  or,  desli  Autori  Anibi,) 

THA'HET  BEN  SENA^N,  the  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, whose  names  are  given  hy  Ibn  AM  'Ossaibiah 
{Fniiit's  Utiationum  da  CUiitsibus  Medtcorum,  cap.  10,  $5) 
as  Abu  1-Ha.san  Th&bet  Ben  Sen^n  Ben  Thabet  Ben 
Korrah.  He  was  celebrated,  like  the  other  membere  of  his 
family,  as  a  physician,  philosopher,  and  mathematician, 
and  was  superintendant  of  the  hospital  at  Bagdad  during 
the  reign  of  Al-  Motteia,the  twenty-third  of  the  *Abbaside 
Khalifs,  A.H.  :)3-l-3G3  (a.d.  046-074.)  He  expounded  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen ;  but  his  pnncipal  work 
appears  to  have  been  a  History  of  his  Own  Times,  from 
the  year  a.h.  290  ia.d.  003)  to  the  year  of  his  own  death, 
A.H.  3G3  Ca.d.  073-4),  which  is  highly  praised  by  Abu 
'1-Faraj  (Hist,  Compeud,  Dyncut,^  p.  20H),  and  waa  con- 
tinued a^er  his  death  by  his  nephew  Hel^,  and  by  other 
writers.  Dr.  Sprenger,  m  the  notes  to  his  translation  of 
EI-MasMdfs  *  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems,'  vol.  i., 
p.  24,  Lond.,  8vo.,  1841,  corrects  an  anachronism  of  Haji 
Khalfa,  who  ascribes  this  work  to  liis  grandfather  Tliabet 
Ben  Korrali. 

(Wiistenfeld,  GeschicAte  der  Arabischen  Aerzte ;  Asse- 
xnani,  Bibioth,  Orient, ^  vol.  ii.,  p.  317.) 

THALAMITA.     [Portunidje,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  446.] 

THA'LAMUS  (from  ^oXafiof,  the  bndal  chamber),  a 
botanical  term  which  was  applied  by  Linnsus  to  the  calyx 
or  outer  whorl  of  floral  envelopes,  fournefort  applied  tne 
term  to  a  receptacle  that  is  not  fleshy,  but  surrounded  by 
an  involucre.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  common  with  the 
terms  Clinanthium  and  Phoranthium.  By  some  writers,  as 
De  Candolle,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  receptacle  of  all 
plants  or  that  point  of  the  rachis  or  stem  around  which 
the  floral  envelopes  arc  seated.  Thus  those  plants  in 
which  the  i)etals  and  stamens  are  inserted  into  tne  recep- 
tacle constitute  the  first  subclass,  Thalamiflorse,  of  the 
Exogens,  in  De  Candolle*8  natural  arrangement  of  plants. 

Thalamus  is  also  used  in  Cryptogamic  botany,  in  common 
with  Thallus,  to  express  the  bed  of  fibres  from  which  many 
fiinsri  spring  up.  It  is  also  improperly  used  by  some 
wiitei-s  to  indicate  the  shields  or  apotnecia  of  lichens.  In 
f::ct  it  is  a  term  that  has  been  applied  in  so  many  ca.Hes 
wlurc  others  are  used,  that  it  is  desirable  it  should  be 
altogether  dispensed  with,  or  only  used  in  a  very  obvious 
siMise. 

THALA'S8EMA,  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  footless 
Kehinoderms  (Echinodermes  sans  pieds)\  placed  by  him 
immediately  after  Bonellia,  and  thus  defined  by  him  : — 

Bixlv  oval  or  oblong,  with  the  proboscis  in  form  of  a  re- 
flected lamina  or  spoon,  but  not  forked.  The  intestinal 
canal  is  similar  to  that  of  Bonellia,  But  one  abdominal 
filament  had  been  discovered. 

The  crenus  is  (hvided  by  Cuvier  into  the  following  sec- 
tion* or  Kubi;enera : — 

I.  The  Thalassemae  properly  so  called. 

Thes»e  have  only  two  hooks  placed  very  forward,  and 
their  posterior  extremity  has  no  bristle-like  processes 
(soies  >. 

Example,  Thalassema  \ephuni,  Liimbriciis  Thalassema 
of  Italian,  Sjiicil,  Zf>ol.,  fasc.  x.,  tab.  1,  fig.  6. 

2.  The  Echinri, 
wTiose  posterior  extremity  is  furnished  with  some  trans- 
versal rows  of  bristle-like  processi's. 

Example,  Echiurus  Lumbricus,  Lumbricus  Erhiunm, 
Gm., — Pall.,  MiiicelL  Znftl.,  x\,  1-6.    Common  on  sandy 


bottoms  on  the  French  coasts,  where  the  fishennen  vm  t 
as  a  bait.    It  is  also  found  on  the  coaslA  of  Europe 
rally,  and  is  said  to  form  part  of  the  food  of  the  cod-i 

3.  Stemaspis.     '  (>tto. ) 

Tliese,  besides  the  bristle-like  proceiiset  of  the  Eri 
hav*  under  their  anterior  part  a  slis;htly  corneous dul 
rounded  with  cilia. 

Example,  Sternaspis  thalassemoid^s^  Otto,  Monom. 

N.B.---C\ivier  states  that  a  new  examination  of       i 
tomy  of  the  Thalassemte  had  demonstrated  to  him 
place  which  he  had  assiimed  to  them  was  the  true  uh. 

THALA'SSEUS,  Boies  name  lor  one  of  the  Tu 

THALASSI ANTHUS,  M.  RuppeKs  name  for  a  | 
Actinidefj  familiarly  known  as  animal-jiowers^  wila 
find  teniae  uJa,     [Actinia;  Zoa  nth  aria.] 

THALASSFDHOMA.     [Pktrkls,  vol.  xviii.,  n. 

THALASSI'NA.      TThalassinians.]     N.B.-T. 
dent  sliould  be  careful  not  to  confound  the  c 
genus   Thalassina  with    the    echinodemialout    u 

SKMA 

THALASSINIANS.    The  genus  T/uiiaj^ina  of] 
consists  of  those  macrurous  decapixls   which 
four  anterior  feet  terminated  by  two  finiren ;  the  wi^ 
of  the  lateral  fins  of  the  end  of  the  tail  narrow 
gated,  without  ridges ;  and  the  last  scirinent  of 
the    intermediate    piece,   in  the   form   of   an  c« 
triangle.    Sometimes  the  four  anterior  feet,  or  I      t«« 
feet  and  one  of  the  second,  are  terminated  by  t«u« 
fingers,  forming  a  claw  peri'ectly.     The  two  a: 
are  the  longest ;  the  lateral  foliations  of  tlie  fin 
the  tail  are  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  triangle,  tx  w 
the  posterior  border;  the  intei mediate  piece, 
trary,  narrows  from  the  base  to  the  termination, 
in  a  point. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  arranges  the  family  of  Tkojlass 
or  Burrowing  Macrura,  between  tlie  Scylianam 
Afitacians, 

The  Crustacea  of  which  this  small  but  inter 
are  composed  resemble  each  other  in  appea      c^. 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  elongation  of  tiior  ^i 
and  the  small  degree  of  consistence  of  their  int 

Family  Character, — Carapace  small,  and  ' 
compressed  laterally;  terminated,  generally,  in  imfa 
very  short  rostrum,  but  sometimes  entirely  witli 
Eyes  ordinarily  very  small.     Internal  antenntg 
by  two  multi-articulate  filaments ;   tlie  extemai  ««■ 
serted  externally  and  a  little  below  the  first ;  tJ 
duncle  slender,   cylindrical,  and  without  a  bpimwn 
lamina,  carries  at  most   only  one  ver}'  smaU  ico 
spine,  which  represents  that  appendage.     Didpo^itjiH  i 
{\\M  parts  of  the  mouth  variable,     i^ernum  neariv  It 
throue:hout  its  length,  and  not   constituting  a  f/iuir« 
Anterior  feet  larfre,  more  or  less  conipleteTy  diJacti 
and  triangular ;   the  next  pair  raised  on  each  tide  a 
thorax.    Abdomen  very  long,  and,  in  general,  veri        • 
rather  depressed  vertically  than  compreiibed  lateiau; . 
lateral  borders  of  the  dorsal  arch  of  its  various  rinn« 
but  little  prolonged,  and  do  not  incase  the  l^asf  of  th 
feet  as  in  the  Shrimps,  nor  does  the  abdomen  itself  du 
much  in  size  towards  its  posterior  ]mu1.    The  stroctHR* 
its  appendages  varies.    The  disposition  of  the  n^ipi' 
ajtparatus  varies  also ;  sometimes  it  only  exists,  ■«  it  i» 
narily  does  in  the  Decapods,  as  thoracic  branchis.eix 
under  the  carapace  in  special  cavities ;   sometimes^  a 
contrary',  there  are,  besides  those  thoracic  branchi*       ■ 
sor>'  branchial  appendages  suspended  under  the 
and  affixed  to  the  false  feet.  Upon  this  impoxiant  c 
M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  is  tlic  author  of  the  en 
given  above,  founds  his  di\ittion  of  tlie  family  inw  >* 
tribes,  the  Cryptobranchids  and  the  Ga^trobruHrhid*. 

1.  Cryptobranchids. 

Under  this  group  M.' Milne  Edwanls  arrans^itU 
Thalas^inians  whicn  are  without  respiratorv  appr: 
suspended  under  the  abdomen.    Their  Orancittr  kft  « 
neral  compostui  of  cylinders,  united  after  the  manwr  i^ 
brush.      All  the  species  whose  habits  are  known 
the  sand,  in  which  they  burrow  deeply.    T|m» 
genera  belong  to  this  tribe: — Glaurothde ;  <       ■ 
Axia  :  Gebia  ;  and  Thalassina, 

Glaucothoe,    ( Edw  ards. ) 

Generic  Character, — Carapace  nearly  ovoid,  and  i 
any  rostriform  prolongation.    Eyes  projectinc.  tarcc 
nearly  pyriform.   Internal  antennae  short,  cylindrical, 
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>udfes),  as  in  Pagurtu ;  the  third  joint  of  their 
J  the  longest,  and  carrying  at  its  extremity  two 
iltiariiculate  appendages,  which  are  very  short  and 
lout,  one  of  which  is  furnished  with  many  long 
External  antennts  inserted  lower  than  Ihe  pre- 
Iheir  peduncle  bent,  and  presenting  above  a  sinall 
e  veatige  of  a  palp.     External  jaic-ftei  pediform. 

thoracic  ring  not  anchylosed  to  the  preceding. 
■  ftet  terminated  by  a  stout,  didactylous,  well- 
land  :  they  are  of  veiv  different  dzes.  Second  and 
in  slender  and  very  long ;  the  two  last  pairs,  on 
lary,  short  and  elevated  against  the  sides  of  the 

in  the  Paguri ;  the  fourth  pair  are  flattened, 
tee,  and  imperfectly  didactylous,  the  immoveable 
'  their  hand  being  only  formed  liy  a  slightly  pro- 
ubercle ;  Ihe  posterior  feet,  still  smaller  than  Ihe 

terminated  by  a  small  didactylous  rather  well- 
hand.      The  abdomen   is  narrow,  elongated,  and 

symmetrical  :  the  first  ring,  much  narrower  than 
ceding  ones,  has  no  appendages;  the  four  next 
I,  on  the  contraiy,  each  give  atlaohment  to  ~ 
other  large  false  natatory  feel,  formed  by  a  c 

■joint  and  two  terminal  blades,  one  of  w    ... 

ji  and  obtuse,  and  the  other  large,  pointed  at 

Slid  bordered  with  long  ciliary  hairs.     Caudal  fin 

\  in  siie  ;  the  middle  blade,  formed  by  the  seventh 

■1  Mginent,  is  rounded  and  ciliated,  and  the 

es  are  much  longer  than  the  middle  o 

Ine  Edwards  observes  that  this  genus  erfabliahes 

;e  between  the  Pagurians  and  Caliianasaa. 

lie,  Glaucothoe  Peronii,  the  only  species  known. 

iments  have  little  solidity,  its  carapace  is  smooth, 

englh  8  lines.    M.  Milne  Edwards  states  that  it 

o  inhabit  Ihe  seas  of  Asia.    He  is  of  opinion  that 

8    genus    Prophijlax   approximates    closely    to 

oe,  and  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  dislinguished 

if  K>  Lalreille's  name  has  Ihe  priority.     The  latter 

zeniis  among  Ihe  Paguri,  but  after  the  publi- 

Milne  Edwards's  Glaucothoe,  was  uncertain, 

uf  M.  Edwards,  whether  these  two  generic  di- 

Id  not  be  united. 

Callianassa.     (Leach.) 
t  article ;  but  the  student  should  refer  to  the  accu- 
elaborate  description  and  figures  of  M.Milne  Ed- 
10  records  two  specie^ : — (kullanatsa  subterranea 


/ 


and  uneinata ;  and  he  adds  that  Cailiana^sa  major  of  Saj 

seems  to  be  distinguished  from  the  two  preceding  species. 

Ama.    (Leach.) 

Generic  Ckaracler. — Carapace  very  much  compressed, 
and  terminated  anteriorly  by  a  small  triangular  rostrum. 
Ocular  peduncltt  very  small,  cylindrical,  and  terminated 
by  a  hemispherical  cornea.  Tenninal  filaments  of  the 
internal  antennas  nearly  of  the  length  of  the  carapace. 
Peduncle  of  the  external  anlenrue  having  above  a  small 
moveable  spine  which  represents  the  great  lamellar  palp 
observable  in  the  SAn'mp*.  External  jaw-feet  slenderand. 
pediform.  Anterior  feet  compressed,  and  terminated  by  a 
well -formed  claw  ;  carpus  small.  Second  pair  of  feet  nearly 
lamellar,  and  equally  didactylous.  The  three  next  paim 
monodactylous.  Abdomen  slightly  convex  towards  the 
middle,  end  terminating  in  a  great  fin,  the  five  blades  of 
which  are  nearly  of  the  same  length.  First  ring  of  Ihe 
abdomen  carrying  a  rudimentary  peJrolfaUe  feet,  and  the 
four  succeeding  rings  provided  each  with  a  pair  of  very 
well-developed  natatory  false  feel,  each  composed  of  a 
short  and  stout  peduncle,  which  at  its  extremity  carries 
a  small  styliform  appendage  within,  and  Cittemally  two 
great  oval,  very  large  blades,  which  are  ciliated  on  the 
borders.    (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  this  genus  much  re- 
sembles Callianassa  and  Gebia,  and  he  records  Ihe  only 
known  species,  Axia  Stirkynchua.  Its  length  is  about 
three  inches,  and  it  inhabits  the  coasts  of  France  and  Eng- 

Gebia.     (^Gebioi  and   Thalassina,  Risso  ;  Gebia  and 

Upogebia,  Leach.) 
Generic  Ckaraeter. — Carapace  terminating  anteriorly 
by  a  triangular  rostrum,  and  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the 
eyes  almost  entirely  ;  on  each  ride  of  its  base  is  a  tooth, 
which  is  continued  witJi  a  crest,  and  forms  the  lateral 
border  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  stomachal  region.  In- 
ternal antenna;  very  short,  but  nevertheless  their  terminal 
filaments  are  longer  than  their  peduncle.  External  an- 
tenna very  slender,  and  presenting  at  their  base  no  vestige 
of  a  moveable  scale.  External  jaw-feet  ■^^iorm.  Anterior 
feet  narrow,  terminated  by  an  elongated  and  imperfectly 
subcheliform  hand :  their  moveable  finger  is  veiy  large, 
and  in  bending  downwards  its  base  is  applied  a^nst  the 
anlerior  border  of  the  hand,  the  lower  angle  ol  which  is 
prolonged  so  as  to  constitule  a  tooth  performing  the  office 
of  the  immoveable  finger.  The  feet  next  io  succession  are 
compressed  and  monoc^ctylc ;  the  second  pur  have  their 
penultimate  joint  large,  widened,  and  ciliated  below ;  the 
icceeding  pairs  are  more  slender.  Abdomen  long  and 
uch  narrower  at  its  base  than  towards  its  middle,  de- 

Ercssed  and  terminating  by  a  large  fin,  whose  four  lateral 
lades  are  foliaccous  and  very  wide.  Fi^^t  abdominal  ring 
with  two  pairs  of  vety  small  filiform  append^es ;  the  four 
next  segments  giving  origin  to  three  pairs  of  lalse  natatory 
feet,  composed  of  a  stout  and  short  peduncle,  and  two  oval 
blades  with  strongly  ciliated  borderv ;  the  external  one  very 
large,  and  the  other  very  small.  Branchiie  brush-like  and 
fixed  on  two  rows,  namely,  one  above  the  second  foot,  and 
two  above  the  four  anterior  feet  and  the  external  jaw-feet, 
(M.E.) 

Example,  Gebia  atellata.     Length  Hinch. 

Locality. — Coasts  of  England.  M.Milne  Edwards  states 
that  this  species  comes  very  near  to  Gebia  littoralis. 

ill.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  the  Gebia;  establish  the 
passage  between  the  Thatagtinte  and  G\%Axit7;,  which  last 
they  resemble  in  the  general  form  of  the  body  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  caudal  fin,  whilit  theyapproach  the  first  by  tho 
conformation  of  the  feet. 
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nalaimna.  n^tmlk.) 
Crnerte  Chamrlrr. — (■'•irajmee  titoti,  nnrrow,  nnil  very 
Biiieh  rlflTBlfil.  St'iaiarhal  rcA""'"t small  and  limilwUiaik- 
VMdii  liy  ft  ilrc|>  ftiiTOw.  C'lrilM  and  intFtliiml  Trxinnn 
equally  i«-|isrnlttl  fiom  the  biaiicliinl  n<(;iunii,  ntid  rc'piv- 
■i-nting  liy  'lioir  junction  a  IrianK'i'.  "'«  »?''«  of  >vliifl>  » 
directiii  backwanU.  Front  armitl  with  a  hiiiiiII  triiuiKiil«r 
TOstrum.  A^c*  smHll  and  cylindricnl.  liih-riial  unii-niim 
iRsertitl  alwve  IhuBe  onn»>» ;  tlieir  piilnni-lo  of  mudinite 
MW,  anil  their  terminal  filament*  ulenUer  awl  uneiiwal,  the 
loneost  about  thrice  the  lenarlh  of  the  puluncle.  Exlrrmil 
antfnnar  verv  small,  their  peduncle  cylindrieal,  hnrdly 
reaching  beyond  the  rostrum,  and  prewnlins  above  no 
vraliife  of  ajipendaces.  HxIfrmI  jmr-feH  modi-rate  and 
pediform,  their  second  Joint  armed  with  i>i)inil'orm  teeth  on 
Its  internal  surface,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  form  os  the 
■ucceedint;  onw.  First  pair  of  /'■'■/  nairow  and  modcmlely 
elongated,  but  rather  robuHt;  they  are  uneqiul.  and  the 
hand  which  terminates  them  presents  at  its  anterior  and 
lower  an)^le  a  more  or  less  Htroiitr  tooth,  which  represents 
an  immoveable  fincer,  apiuinst  which  the  base  of  the  move- 
able flni;er,  which  is  very  Urite,  is  bent  back.  Second  pair 
of  feet  very  much  compressed,  and  rather  wide ;  their  pen- 
ultimate joint  espeeiall)'  is  lan;e  and  ciliated  below.  Tlie 
RiccccilinR  feet  have  nearly  the  same  form,  but  Ihey  are 
narrower,  and  less  and  less  compressed.  Abdnmra  very 
long,  narrow,  semicylindricHl,  and  nearly  of  the  same  size 
throughout  its  leupth.  Terminal  fin  small ;  the  two  jwirs 
of  lateral  bladi.-s.  formed  bymemlieni  of  the  sixth  linir, 
nearly  linear.  Fahe/eet  fixed  to  the  four  middle  lini^  of 
the  alKlomen  ;  they  arc  very  slender,  and  composed  of  - 
rylindrical  and  elonj^ted  peduncle  carryiiie  two  mote  i 
less  eiliated  mulliarticulate  filaments.     (M.  E.) 

Example,   Tlmlanin<t  Korpioatdet.     Length  about  si 
inches.    Colour  brownish. 


■pedes  reminds  the  ohM'r%'er  of  the  body  of  a  ik^ol'ipendi 

2,  GabtrobnnchitU. 
'    M.  Milne  Eilwards  (riMcr%'eit  that  this  small  division  of  the 
Thalauiiiiiint   is   wtv  ri>  murk  able,  for  it  enlahlinhw  the 
naswf^   between  the  dlhnmiKsrr   and  the  SniiilltP.     In 
ihe  general  fonn  uf  the  body,  the  crusUceans  forming  this 
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divuion  differ,  he  remarks,  but  ven'  little  from  Ihc  tir*. 
the  conformation  of  their  thoracic  hnnchiir  duu  uA  Ln> 
mit  their  Hcparetion  from  the  niaccuroiudviapuilii.  nor 'JMH 
distant  remu^'al   from  the  TlialasiiinianH ;    but  tnr;  kaii 
ipimtory  appendages  fixed  to  their  abdomiDal  tain;  fcA 
hibiting  the  greatest  analouiy  with  the  raiDOae  b: 
of  the  !$niitAi>nDs. 
The  type  of  tliis  group,  according  to  M.  Milne  1 
a  smair  crustacean,  to  which  he  give:*  the  trenMv 
Ciilliariiilfa ;  but  lie  also  arranges  in  this  lame  ditiMx 
ffenus  Jtr'i  of  M.  Giierin,  unile'r  the  name  of  Otltianitm. 
lor  he  thinks  tliat  he  perceives  in  this  Inst  an  uala 
mode  of  organization.     If,  he  ohsrne:<,  the  chnn       \  m- 
sii!iied  to  it  iiy  il.  Guerin  1>e  exact,  it  would  be  i 
place  this  new  genus  here,  and  it  oneht  to  1»  ippiiu 
to  the  I'affariann ;  but  it  appears  very  )irob>'dile  la  m 

Kdwnrds  that  Uiere  ha«  been  some  error  of  obKHi 
that  in  reality  the  Itnr  and  Cul/ianidetFiiitTvT  bat  in; 

ThcNe  crustaceans  M.  Milne  Edtvanis  olr-efTca.  mic  ■■ 
a  very  small  oval  thorax  compreMU^l  laterally :  tl 
men.  on  tlie  contrary,  is  extremely  long  and  sleoMi. 
disposition  of  Ihc  eyes  and  tlw  antenuu-  is  ncarij 
as  in  Cullitinavn.    Tlie  external  jaw-feet  are 
andcarry  externally  a  tlender  and  multiarliculatCf 
two  firat  pairs  of  feet  are  didaclyloui ;  the  nnteria 
long,  very  uncqtud,  and  temiinuled  by  a  stoat  eootyir^m 
liand;  the  second  are  small  and  very  delicate  :  the  twdai 
enlarged  towanls  the  end  nearly   as  in    <'alliaMaatt,w^ 
terminated  bv  a  very  shoil  tnr^uH.  forming,  villi  a  tutndb 
of  tlic  prccetting  joiiit,  an  imperfect  claw.  The  fonrtlifiv 
of  feet  arc  slender  and  mnnodactyle :  aiul  tlw  fiAii  pi^ 
small    in   dimension,  are  thrown  liackwanli.     .\s  in  tla 
Crjml'jbn!nehidii,\\x  abdomen  is  very  long.  suflwim'lT 
and,  compel  of  nearly  equal  rings,  of  which  the  i 
arch  is  not  prolonged  below  so  as  to  incase  the  base  « 
false  feet.     Tlie  caudal  fin  ofiers  notliinir  remarl 
the  false  feci,  inserted  at  its  lower  surlaee. 
with  a  mullilude  of  brauched  filBment.s.  whicu        cb 
ture  very  nnaloKOiis  to  that  of  hranchia-,  anu  i      n 
tainly  ninsl  be  declined  to  concur  in  tlu.'  work  of        iv 
M.  Milne  Edwai-ds  concludes  by  obM-n  ins  thte  u^ 
comprehends  two  genera,  one  of  which  anpeant< 
too  imperfectly  kno^vn  to  lie  conveniently  chanc 
Callianiden.   (Edwards.) 
Gcntric  Chnrartfr. — IMy  vm-  delicate.  (Ira 
elongated.     Canipace  hardly  a  third  of  the  m 

abdomen,  and  not  coveriiie  tlw  last  thoiaciv  lus^  - 
pressed  and  i-uther  elevated,  its  lower  boider  a         i 
actly  agiiiiist  the  ba'^c  of  the  four  first  paira  of  int, 
rootruni,  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  caraparr  nc 
on  each  side  of  the  median  line  for  the  rccepti       ■ 
base   of  the   eyet,  whose   peduncles  are   vcrv  mui. 
formed  as  'inGitCaHinnaism.     Yoaranlerrntr.ilf 
inserted  nearly  on  the  same  trannersal  line  ;  the  1 
terminated  by  two  filaments  nearly  equal  in  lenetlk  -^  • 
which  however  is  the  largest,  and  slightly  convrx  \a 
the  end.     Appendages  of  the  mnuth  very  small,  ocn 
but  little  space  ;  mnadibtet  hardly  dilTennK  I'rutn  I 
Calliantuiu;  valvular  appendage  of  the  aecond  p 
very  small ;  external  jair-fat  slender  and  pi-diluiB 
second  joint  furnished  interriallv  with  a  row  of  Ji 
tubercles  covered  with  haiis,and  with  tlttir  three  I      p 
very  much  elongated.     Stertmm  linear  throuKlMUi  rf 
tent.     First  pair  of  /tel  long,  and  one  of  them  very  b^ 
with  the  tenuinating  hand  very  large,  and  nearly  a 
same  form  as  in  CaSlianatta,  except    thai   the  ci        ■ 
smaller.    The  two  succeeding  purs  of  feet  are 
flattened  ;  the  fourth  pair  nearly  cylindrii  im 

lulaiy  joint  very  much  enlarged.  ¥SKt\  pui  mii>  ai 
as  the  fourth,  and  terminalinjK  in  an  imperfect  rui  _ 

claw.   AMomrn  composed  as  onlimitily  of  seven :     ■■       ' 
nearly  of  the  same  size  throughout,  and  carrying  i 
five  pairaof/u/*r-/«(.-  of  these  the  fititarc  reducm  -■ 
simple  narrow  blade  slightly  ciliated  at  the  ci      bal 
four  succeeding  pair*  have  a  very  remarkable  coir 
A  peduncle  is  to  be  distinguished  and  three 
niinip,  two  of  wliich  are  very  large  and  one  ret;  ^k>-  ' 
the  edge  of  the  preceding  ones ;  all  round  the  boriel 
great  laminte  a  kind  of  tufled  frinj^  is  Ibiuxl,  c  » 

a  rowof  cylinders,  each  of  which  gives  origin  loisw^ 
filaments,  which  again  in  their  turn  are  oifurcatedi 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  brvichiiU  filamenU  u 
Squilla  are  divided.    The  &nbl«d«aar  nhicbtbcc 
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iposed  are  wide  and  rounded.  The  thoracic 
re  enclosed  as  ordinarily  in  the  uunpoce,  ajid  are 
3sed  of  cylinders  ranged  in  parallel  order  on  a 
y  R9  in  the  lobsters,  only  these  organs  and  fila- 
ras  numerous,  and  the  branchiie  themselves  very 
re  nre  only  ten  on  each  side  of  the  body.  (M.  E.) 
,  Callianidea  typa.  Length  about  10  lines. 
—Coasts  of  New  Ireland,  where  it  was  found 
loy  and  Gaimard. 

^ 


doubt  exiats  rvlntive  to  the  genus  Am,  Gtierin, 
M.  Kdw.-trds,  that  we  think  wc  i^ould  not  be 
ecunjinsr  space  with  the  very  lonjt  and  elaborate 
of  M.  Cuevin,  and  the  iiciitc  criticisms  of  M. 
rds,  who  observes  that  hmi,  having  been  pre- 
loi^'cd  to  desigiinte  another  ciiitilaci'ous  animal, 
•tainud.  "ill.  Gtierin's  description  will  be  found 
BS  dc  la  Societi':  Eiitomoloeique  de  France," 
■M%  and  also  in  M.  Milne  Edwards's  'Histoire 
«  Otustncis,'  torn,  ii,,  p.  322.  Bui  though  our 
it  poimit  the  insertion  of  the  details,  tticy 
art-lully  penised  by  the  student,  for  they  are 
eating  and  inntructive. 
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Kdwards  states  that  the  crustaccous  fossil  found 
k  formation  of  Maastiicht,  and  figured  by  M. 
imltT  the  name  of  Pagunu  Fiinjasii,  belongs 
i  Oillinmimi. 

SIO'RNIS,  Mr.  Ejton'a  name  for  one  of  the 
•S"lti~  Smith ;,  pubianiily  Erismntiiriiiar. 
Si01'_HVT^;S  (literally  *sca-plants,'  from  SiJ- 
froc'j  is  the  name  given  by  Ijimouroux  to  desig- 
I'lableprodiictioiisol'Iheoeean  and  of  its  rocks 
It  is  ei|niv-ali;nt  to  the  term  Hydrophytes  of 
il  the  jilants  described  bv  Agat^h  as  Slarine 
s  division  of  the  vcgelable  kingdom  coniprc- 
imouroux's  svaleni,  six  orders,  vii.,  Fucaceaj, 
lictvotc.r,  Ufvacere,  Aphlomideae,  and  Phlo- 


aAVki 
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r  of  his  birth  in  the  first  year  of  the  35lh 
>r  U.C.  (MO.  Herodotus  fi.  74)  says  that  Thales 
1  predifted  tlie  ^eav  of  the  great  eclipse  vrhicb 
while  the  armies  of  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes 
ia  were  engaged  in  battle.  Alyattes  became 
lia  in  u.c.  til7.  Herodotus  also  says  (i.  7o) 
was  in  the  army  of  Cro'sus  at  the  time  of  the 
prie  between  L'rcesus  and  Cyrus  ii.c.  347  or 


.  general  tradition  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age  ; 

states  that  Solon,  Thales,  and  Pittacus  all 
1  hundred  years  old.     (On  the  subject  of  the 

the  article  Alyattes,  and  Oltuianns,  Ab- 
:  der  Akad.  Berlin.  1812-13.) 
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In  the  Life  of  Thales  by  Diogenes  we  find  n 
ditions  attached  to  his  name,  the  value  of  which  it  i: 
what  difficult  to  estimate.  Thales  ia  enumerated  among 
the  Seven  Wise  Men.  whose  wisdom  was  not  the  tlieo- 
retical  wisdom  of  pliiloBophers,  but  (he  wisdom  of  actua. 
life.  [BiAs.J  Accordingly  we  find  that  Thales  took  an 
active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  native  country. 
Before  Ionia  fell  under  the  Persian  yoke,  he  advised  the 
lonians  to  have  one  common  council,  and  to  establisb  it 
at  Teos,  for  Teos  was  in  the  centre  of  Ionia ;  and  he  Air- 
ther  suggested  that  all  the  other  Ionian  states  should  be 
reducetf  lo  the  condition  of  parts  dependent  on  the  go- 
vernment at  Teos.  Such  a  scheme,  if  carried  into  effect, 
might  have  checked  the  progress  of  the  Persian  arms 
(Herod.,  i.  170.)  Later  writers  say  that  he  visited  Egypt 
and  Crete  in  order  to  improve  his  knowledge,  and  that  he 
derived  from  Egypt  his  acquaintance  with  mathematics. 
There  seems  no  reason  for  lliinking  that  Thales  left  any 
writings.  Aristotle  at  least  was  not  acquainted  with  any 
philosophical  writings  by  Thales.  Various  sayings  of 
Thales  arc  recorded  :  they  are  of  that  sententious  charac- 
ter which  belongs  to  the  proverb,  and  they  embody  trutlu 
such  aa  the  general  experience  of  mankind  recognise* ; 
and  for  this  reason  they  cannot  safely  be  considered  as 
the  product  of  any  one  mind.  Thales  ia  generally  con- 
sidered the  founder  of  the  Ionian  school;  nut  it  is  per- 
haps hardly  proper  to  consider  him  in  any  sense  aa  the 
founder  of  a  school.  [Ionian  School.]  His  traditional  re- 
putation rested  on  his  physical  discoveries  and  his  philo- 
sophitat  speculations.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
astronomer  (among  the  Greeks)  who  predicted  eclipses ; 
and  to  have  discovered  the  passage  (^rdpolot)  from  tropic 
to  tropic,  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  laid  down  the  sun's 
orbit ;  and  to  have  fixed  the  length  of  the  year  at  365  days, 
Hedctermined  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  to  be  720limes  that 
of  the  moon  ;  which  is  apparently  the  true  version  of  the 
corrupt  passage  in  Diogenes.  His  knowledge  of  geometry 
was  said  to  be  derived  from  Egypt,  and  Pamphila  attibutes 
to  him  the  discoveiy  of  the  right-angled  triangle  of  the  circle 

(rpSrov  tarayfa'^at  jrvcXsu  to  Tpiytivov   bpOayimov),  which 

probably  means  the  demonstration  that  the  angle  in  a  semi- 
circle is  a  right  angle,  a  discovery  attributed  also  lo  Pytha- 
goras. Hieronymus  says  that  he  measured  the  height  of 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  Ijy  observing  the  shadow  which  an 
object  cast  when  it  was  of  the  same  length  as  the  height  of 
the  object. 

The  philosophical  speculations  of  Thales,  like  the  earliest 
efforts  of  philosophers  in  all  countries,  were  an  attempt  to 
Eotve  the  jiroblem  that  admits  of  no  solution — the  real 
nature  of  the  universe.  He  is  considered  by  modern 
>rs  as  Ihe  originator  of  the  dynamic  philosophv,  the 
natureof  which,  aa  opposed  to  the  mechanical,  is  explained 
in  the  article  Ionian  School.  Aristotle  {Metapk.,  i.  3) 
has  explained  in  a  short  passage  the  general  doctrine  of 
Thales :  'There  must  be,'  observes  Aristotle,  '  some  Nature 
(*Mirte1,  either  one,  or  more  than  one,  to  which  all  other 
things  owe  their  origin,  this  one  still  subsisting.  The 
umber  however  and  the  character  ofsuchafirst  principle 
are  not  conceived  by  all  in  the  same  way.  Thales,  the 
founder  of  this  philosophy,  says  it  is  water,  and  accord- 
ingly lie  taught  that  even  the  earth  reposes  on  water, 
founding  this  notion  probably  on  the  observation  that  the 
noiirisliment  of  all  things  is  moist,  and  tliat  heat  itself 
proceeds  from  water,  and  that  animals  live  by  it :  but 
that  from  which  things  come  is  the  origin  of  all  things. 
He  was  thus  led  to  tins  notion,  and  also  by  observing  that 
the  seeds  of  all  things  have  a  moist  nature,  and  that  water 
■    the  origin  of  their  nature  to  all  moist  things.'    Thus  the 

liverse  contained  an  active  principle  by  the  power  of 
which  all  things  were  developed.  He  conade red  that  the 
magnet  had  iife,  because  it  attracted  iron.  The  univeree 
theivwaa  per\aded  by  life,  or,  aa  Thales  expressed  it, '  full  of 

gods'  {TiiVTa  T\!ipii  htuv). 

The  doctrine  of  Tlialcs  bears  some  resemblance  to 
systems  that  have  been  piomiilgated  in  modern  times, 
which  have  been  viewed  as  atheistical.  Tlie  asaumplion 
of  an  active  power,  such  as  "ravitalion  for  instance  (though 
it  is  not  here  meant  to  affirm  that  gravitation  has  ever 
lieen  viewed  as  a  jjower  sufficient  for  the  production  and 
conservation  of  all  things),  which  is  sufficient  to  maintaii 
all  things  in  a  jiermanent  condition  (changes  luch  as  we 
observe  in  limited  portions  of  time  and  being  only  con- 
tinued deTelopmciits),  may  be  viewed  aa  ui  .bypotbeiia 
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mAde  for  the  purpoae  of  pettinc:  rid  of  the  necessity  of  ad- 
miltinp:  the  existence  of  God.  Tliose  who  propound  such 
an  hypothesis  without  further  explanation,  certainly  do 
not  take  much  pains  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  atheism. 
It  does  not  appear  however  that  the  doctrine  of  Thalcs 
was  an>1hinc:  more  than  a  pure  physical  theory ;  and  the 
traditions  recoi-ded  of  him  by  Dioirenes  make  liim  a  be- 
hever  in  a  Diety.  *The  most  antient  of  thinu^  existing  is 
God,  for  he  is  uncreated  ;  the  most  beautiful  thing  is  the 
universe,  for  it  is  God's  creation.* — It  was  one  of  the 
maxims  of  Thales,  that  death  did  not  differ  from  life. 
•Why  don't  vou  die  then  ?' said  an  objector,  more  witty 
than  wise.  *  iJecause  there  is  no  difference,*  was  the  reply. 

(Dio»|:enes  Laertius,  i.  *  Thales;'  Hitter,  Geschichte  der 
Phiift^ophie^  vol.  i.) 

THALICTRUM  (from  the  Greek  ^a\iKTpov\  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ranun- 
eulaccfe.  It  consists  of  herbs  which  have  usually  a  fetid 
•mell  like  rue,  and  hence  are  called  meadow  rues.  Tlie 
species  have  perennial  roots  with  annual  stems.  The 
flowers  are  corj-mbose,  panided,  and  somewhat  racemose, 
of  a  green,  white,  or  yellow  colour.  They  have  no  invo- 
lucre and  no  petals.  The  calyx  is  composed  of  4  or  5 
petal-like  sepals.  Carpels  4-15  in  number.  Upwards  of 
So  species  are  enumerated,  which  are  mostly  natives  of 
the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the  world. 

Th.  aquilfffifoiium^  the  Feather  Columbine,  has  ovate 
stipules,  placed  at  the  base  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
petiole ;  and  a  corymbose  panicle.  It  is  a  native  of 
Kurope,  in  woody  districts  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
llie  stems  and  stamens  of  tliis  plant  vjiry  in  colour,  some- 
times being  greenish-white  and  sometimes  purple.  A 
variety  is  found  in  Austria  with  dark  purple  stems  and 
stamens,  and  is  called  Th.  a.  airnpurmirpum.  Another 
variety, /or/m>*«/w,  has  the  stamens  dilated  at  the  apex ; 
whilst  another  has  the  stems  green  and  stamens  quite 
white,  and  is  named  Th.  a.  album. 

Th.  minus^  Lesser  Meadow-Rue,  has  the  stem  round, 
mealy,  the  flowers  panicled,  drooping,  leaflets  smooth, 
roundish,  toothed  at  apex,  glaucous,  pericarps  acute  fur- 
rowed. It  is  a  native  throughout  Europe.  In  Hritain  it 
is  found  in  chalky  pastures,  and  on  the  sea-coast  where 
shell-sand  abounds.  Tlie  greater  meadow-nu*,  Thalktrum 
ff*"]"*^  is  also  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  though  rare. 

Th.Jlacum^  Yellow  Meadow-Rue,  has  an  erect,  branched, 
furrowed  stem,  fibrous  roots,  a  somewhat  corymbose  pa- 
nicle of  cream-coloured  flowers,  with  wed^c-shaped,  tnfid 
acutp  leaflets.  It  is  a  native  of  all  districts  in  Europe. 
In  Britain  it  occupies  wet  meadows,  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  ditches.  It  has  a  root  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  said 
to  resemble,  both  in  appearance  and  properties,  rhubarb. 
It  yields  a  yellow  dye,  wtiich  may  be  employed  for  dyeing 
wool,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  remedy  in  jaundice. 
like  many  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is  very  acrid, 
and  produces  blisters  upon  the  skin,  when  applied  to  it. 

Th.  faiiidttm^  Foetid  Meadow-Rue,  has  a  simple  stem, 
naked  at  the  base,  leafy  in  the  middle,  and  pjiriicled  at 
top ;  the  leaflets  are  obtuse,  toothed,  and  covered  with  a 
clammv  piibescence.  It  is  a  native  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, Russia,  &c.,  and  is  found  in  valleys  and  on  hill  sides, 
and  in  the  fissures  of  calcarous  rocks.  It  smells  more 
powerfully  than  any  of  the  species — hence  its  specific  name. 

Th.  Cnrnufi  has  ilinpcious  or  polyiranious  flowers,  with 
club-bhaped  iiianients.  oho\nte  nnnulish  leaflets,  f^laucous 
beneath.  This  is  a  North  American  spt»cies,  and  is  found 
on  the  hanks  of  rivers  and  in  woody  districts  throughout 
the  whole  continent. 

The  ehanuter  of  the  leaves  of  these  ])Iants  and  their 
thickly-fluwered  panicles  render  them  favt)urites  in  gar- 
dens. They  arc  readily  increa>ed  by  j)artintr  their  roots 
and  i>la«,tin!r  tlieni  out  in  autimin.  They  flourish  best  in 
nu>ist  shady  situations,  but  are  not  ])art*icular ;  they  are 
free-giowiiii:  |haii1h  mul  well  adapted  for  holders. 

TIIA'IJJ'.I*US,  Mr.  Swninsoir.s  name  for  a  irenus  which 
he  places  amoni,'  the  Aplysiinia^  apparent Iv  upon  the  au- 
thority of  one  of  the  lute  Rev.  Lan^lown  Cuildinir's  draw- 
ings.— Ex.,  Th'ifh'jms  ornaius,  {Mifdntfftfry^) 

THALLI'CKRA,  M.  Quoy's  name  for  a  genus  of  Ga.stro- 
pods,  placed  as  the  first  subfamily  (with  ii  2i  of  his  Tar- 
bidrr'  Turhinififp^  we  suppost*,  is  meant  ,  by  Mr.  Swainson. 
It  IS  immediately  folio weu  by  the  subfamily  .^//};>K//ari/i«. 
y'3/iiAir/>/o;^«.  \ 

THALLITE.     [Epiootk.] 
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THALLUS  is  a  botanical  term  used   exelw 
cr\'Dtogamic  botany,  and  is  generally  applied  to  \m 
of  the  plant  which  bears  the  reproductive  organs,  tad  «»• 
stitutes  the  principal  part  of  its  vegetation.     In  J' 
manniacem  the  thallus  or  frond  is  either  a  leafy  brak 
tuft,  as  in  mosses,  with  the  cellular  ti^ue  p 
larire  and  the  leaves  frequently  furnished  with  nn 
appendages  at  the  base,    called   sti pulse  or  ani|a 
tria ;  or  it  is  a  flattened  mass  of  vegetable  matter 
upon  the  ground.    In  lichens  the  parts  which  bew 
reproductive  organs,  and  which  cuitetitute  the  gnrat  I 
of^the  plant,  is  called  thallus  or  blastema.     In  the  J 
the  term  thallus  is  applied  to  the  whole  plant ;    wf 
the  fungi  it  is  used  synonymouAly  with  thalazniUb 
press  the  mass  of  flbres  from  wHich  many  of 
arise.    Thullwii's  is  the  adjective  u*cd  to  exprcn  • 
arising  from  the  thallus. 

THAME.      [OXFORDSHIRK.] 

THAMES,  the  ino>t  important  river  in  Great 
rises  in  the  cent  nil  i>ai1  of  En  inland,  and  flows 
into  the  German  Oeian.    Our  description  will 
a  notice  of  its  b:i.*<In,  course,  and  affluents,  and 
impoiiance. 

Biuiii. — ^Thc  limits  assignable  to  the  ba.<in  of 
will  depend  on  the  place  at  which  the  mouth  is 
opening  between  Sheemess  in  Kent  and  Shoel 
Essex,  Detween  Ave  and  six  miles  wide,  i<  ci  m 

trarded  as  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  but  it  i^  |Hi«ra 
some  respects  to  consider  as  such  the  opemnc  bn 
Whitstabie  in  Kent  and  the  east   extrc^mity  of  Fa 
Island  in   Essex,   where   the  tideway    has  a  I'm 
eighteen  miles.    Here  the  Thames  opens  into  \ 
separating  Kent  on  the  south  from  Essex  and 
the  north,  and  having  for  its  extreme  points  \at  i 
Foreland  in  Kent  and  Orford  Ne.ss  in  Suffolk,  flflj 
distant  from  each  other.    Into  this  Iwiy  sevem'  ^xtn 
sides  the  Thames,  open:  as  the  Crouch,  the  \ 

and  the  Colne,  from  Essex ;  the  Stour.  whicn  sr       a 
Essex  from  Suffolk ;  and  the  Orwell,  the  Debca,  Vmm 
Aide,  f^om  Suflblk. 

Tlie  basin  of  the  Thames,  commencinc:  at  i 

bounded  by  the  high  crrounds  which  there  run  wi^u.  u 
coast,  and  form  the  cliffs  east  of  that  town.     The  h 
runs  in  a  very  irregular  line  across  the  county  of  k 
the  Weald  district  of  Kent  and  Sussex  to  the  hiffh      ui 
on  the  southern  border  of  Ashdown  Fon»!»t  in  \\k 
county.    This  part  of  the  boundary  is  very  irreei 
the  manner  in  which  the  basin  of  the  Thames       .^ 
cated  with  the  basins  of  the  Kentis»h  Stour,  the  \^ 
tJie  SiLssex  Ouse. 

From  Ashdown  Forest  the  boundary  nms  we«t-noi 
across  the  high  Erround  of  Tilgate  and  St.  lA'Onaid'i 
to  Leith  Hill  in  Surrt»y,  and  thence  west -sou  th-wi»«t. 
in  a  very  irregular  line,  paat  the  head  of  the  Wey  ib       r 
nier  Forest  to  the  verire  of  the  chalk  downs  near,     a 
Hants.     This  boundary  separates  the  ba>in  of  thi?  Tliii^ 
from  the  basins  of  the  Sussex  Ouse  and  the  Anin.  I 
all  the  waters  which  rise  tilonsr  the  boundary  froiE 
men  cement  to  Til  irate  Forest,  flow  into  the  Sliilviaj  . 
from  Tilirate  Forest  to  Ix'ith  Hill,  into  tlie  M«jrie ;  and 
from  Leith  Hill  to  Alton,  into  the  Wey. 

From  the  neiurhbourhood  of  Alton,  the  boundan 
bn>;in  is  formed  by  the  chalk  downs  which  ert«iJ 
Hants  and  Wilts  bv  Biu*inir*toke,   Kin:p»ckn*,  Hi£ui 
and  Hurbaire  near  ftreat  Bc(h%in  :  and  from  thence  h" 
downs  v.hicii  run  north-westward  to  the  neighU        p 
Fast  Kennet  and  Abury.     These  chalk  doniis  se|i»i»4J 
l)a.siii  of  the  Thames  from  the  basins  of  the  Anton  or 
and  the  Hamp^^hire  Avon:    that  part  of  the  baiin ok 
Thames  which  they  bound  is  drained  by  the  Lode 
the  Kennet. 

From  near  East  Kennet  the  boundan'  turns  nortli 
north -north-east  along  the  green-sand  hills  by  Compter 
set,  Clyffe  Pipard,  and  Chauderton  ;  and  from  thence  »r 
north-'we^t  to  the  western  extn*mity  of  the  ba^dn  nea 
commonly  reputed  licad  of  the  Thames  amid  tlie  C 
Hills  between  (Un»ncester  and  Tetbuiy.     The  bouw 
between  East  Kennet  and  the  Cotswolds  septntrt 
b:usin  of  the  Thames  from  that  of  the  Bristol  Avon,  oi 
correctly  of  the  Severn,  of  which  the  Avon  is  a  tribbk 

From  the  neii;hbourhood  of  Tetbury  the  boundair 
northwanl  alon^  the  ridge  of  the  Cotiwolds.  whicb 
separate  the  basins  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  tu 
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Churn  (or  true  Thames),  about  three  miles 
Itenham ;  and  from  thence  north-north-east 
same  hills  to  the  head  of  the  Windrush  near 
d  by  Long  Compton  Hill  and  Edge  Hill  to 
ills  near  Daventr^'  at  the  northern  extremity 

Here  the  basin  of  the  Thames  is  contermi- 
it  part  of  the  basm  of  the  Severn  which  is 

affluent  the  Warwickshire  Avon. 
Arbury  hills  the  boundary  of  the  basin  runs 
neighbourhood  of  Bicester,  and  thence  east- 
luckmghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Hertford- 
he  Dunstable,  Luton,  and  Royston  downs,  to 
tern  comer  of  Essex  ;  the  basin  of  the  Thames 
hout  conterminous  with  Ihat  of  the  midland 
ise.  This  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Thames  is 
»  affluents,  tne  Charwell,  the  Thame,  and  the 
gular  line  drawn  through  the  county  of  Essex 
-western  corner,  iiret  south-south-east  by  Dun- 
itwood,  and  then  east  by  Rayleigh  and  Roch- 
ast,  will  complete  the  boundary, 
st  extent  of  this  basin  from  east  to  west  is 
ith  of  the  Thames  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
it  136  miles ;  the  greatest  extent  from  north 
n  the  neighbourhood  of  Daventry,  Northamp- 
e  neighbourhood  of  Alton,  Hants,  about  78 
basin  comprehends  the  whole  or  part  of 
:  counties ;   its  area  may  be  estimated  as 


derably  more  than  half  the  county ; 
m  part)     .... 

whole  county  with  the  exception 
small  portions  along  the  southern 
...  . 

oall  part  along  the  northern  border) 
northern  and  north-eastern  pjtrt) 
vholc  county) 

lorthem  and  north-eastern  pj.rt) 
,'the  south-eastern  and  eastern  part) 
re  (a  very  small  portion  along  the 
tern  border) 

)nshire  Ta  very  small  portion  along 
-western  border) 
fhole  county,  with  the  exception  of 

Dortions  on  the  north-eastern  and 

m  borders) 
-iiiirds  of  the  county;  the  central 
em  part)   .... 
11  portion  at  the  southern  extra- 
.  .  .  •  . 

vhole  county  except  some  portions 
north-eastern  borcfer)       ^  . 
the  whole  county) 
ut   one-third  of   the   county;    the 
nd  southern  borders)  . 


Sq.  Miles. 

900 


700 
300 
350 
750 
450 
450 

50 

50 

650 

500 

50 

550 
300 

550 


Total    6600 

ed  round  numbers,  as  in  such  an  estimate  an 
I  to  the  tmth  is  all  that  can  be  attempted, 
of  the  Thames  is  occupied  wholly  by  the 
tertiary  geological  formations.  The  sources 
.nd  the  course  of  itii  upper  waters  are  in  the 
)f  the  Cotswold  hills.  The  valley  through 
lames  itself  flows  from  above  Cricklade  to 
is  occupied  by  the  Oxford  clay,  and  between 
oring  (a  little  below  Wallingford)  the  river 
formations  (the  coral  rag,  Aylesbury  stone, 
^',  and  greensand  and  chalk  marl)  which  inter- 
the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  groups.  It  traverses 
e  between  llsley  Downs  and  the  Chiltem  Hills 
alley,  in  which  it  flows  from  Goring  to  Maiden- 
hich  it  entei-s  the  chalk  basin  of  London,  and 
nder  of  its  course  through  it.  The  affluents 
Thames  above  Oxford  have  their  course  chiefly 
istrict ;  the  Tliame  and  the  Ock  flow  through 
cupied  by  the  groups  between  the  oolites  and 
id  of  the  remaining  affluents,  those  which 
i  north  bank  chiefly  nse  in  the  chalk  hills, 
r  course  in  the  chalk  basin  of  London  :  while 
which  join  it  on  the  south  bank  rise  in  the 
pied  by  the  subcretaceous  formations,  and 
Ik  basin  of  London  by  openings  in  the  chalk , 
North  Downs.    Ov/ing  to  the  entire  absence  1 


of  coal,  the  basin  of  the  Thames  has  no  manufactures  ex- 
cept those  of  the  metropolis ;  but  it  contains  some  of  the 
ricnest  agricultural  districts  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

Course  and  Affluents. — The  spring  which  has  com- 
monly been  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Thames  is  about 
three  miles  south-west  of  Cirencester,  near  a  bridge  over 
the  Thames  and  Sevem  canal  which  is  called  *  Thames- 
head  bridge  ;'  but  that  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true 
head  of  the  Thames  is  about  three  or  four  miles  south  of 
Cheltenham.  Two  streams  rise,  one  from  fourteen  springs 
at  what  is  popularly  called  The  Seven  Wells,  and  the  other 
from  four  springs  near  Ullen  Farm,  the  westernmost  of 
which  springs  is  the  real  (i.e.  the  remotest)  head  of  the 
river :  both  streams  rise  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  tlie 
Cotswolds,  and  form  by  their  junction,  about  a  mile  from 
their  respective  sources,  the  nver  Chum  (a  name  the  ele- 
ment of  which  is  embodied  both  in  the  antient  and  modern 
name  of  the  town  of  Cirencester  (the  Corin-ium  of  the  Ro- 
mans), by  which  it  flows ;  and  in  the  name  of  two  villages. 
North  and  South  Cern-ey,  which  are  near  it.  At  Cricklade, 
19  or  20  miles  south-east  from  its  source,  the  Churn  joins 
the  commonly  reputed  Isis  or  Thames,  the  length  of  which 
above  the  junction  is  only  about  10  or  11  miles. 

From  Cricklade  the  river  flows  9  or  10  miles  east-north- 
east to  Lechlade,  receiving  on  the  way  the  Ray  (11  miles 
long)  and  the  Cole  (14  miles  lon^),  both  on  the  south 
bank.  Just  above  Lechlade  it  receives  on  the  north  bank 
a  more  important  tributary,  the  Colne  (23  mir^s  long)  from 
the  Cotswold  hills  east  of  Cheltenham  ;  and  jusf  below 
Lechlade  it  receives  the  Lech,  or  Leach  (19  miles  Ions), 
which  also  rises  in  the  Cotswolds,  and  gives  name  to  tne 
towns  of  North  Leach  and  Lechlade.  Prom  Lechlade  the 
Thames  flows  14  miles  eastward  to  the  junction  of  the 
Windmsh,  receiving  accessions  of  small  brooks  on  each 
side.  The  Windrush  rises  in  the  Cotswolds  between  Winch- 
comb  and  Campden,  and  has  a  course  of  34  miles  by  Bur- 
ford  and  Witney ;  it  joins  the  Thames  on  the  north  bank. 
Below  the  junction  of  the  Windmsh  the  Thames  makes  a 
bend  to  the  north  and  north-east,  receiving  on  the  north 
bank  the  Evenlode,  which  rises  in  the  Cotswolds  near 
Moreton  in  the  Maorsh,  and  has  a  course  of  31  miles  by 
Charlbury,  and  receives  the  Glyme  which  flows  through 
Woodstock  and  Blenheim  park.  The  Thames  then  turns 
south,  and  flows  to  Oxford,  where  it  joins  the  Charwell. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Windrush  to  that  of  the  Charwell 
the  length  of  the  Thames  is  13  miles.  The  Charwell  rises 
in  the  Arbury  hills  near  Daventry  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  flows  southward  44  miles  by  Banbury :  it  joins  the 
Thames  on  the  left  bank. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Charwell  the  Thames  flows  16 
miles  south-south-east  to  the  junction  of  the  Thame  at 
Dorchester,  making  however  a  considerable  bend  westward 
to  Abingdon,  where  it  receives  the  Ock.  This  river  rises 
at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  hills  of  Berkshire,  between  Comp- 
ton Beauchamp  and  Ashbury,  and  flows  eastward  18  milea 
into  the  Thames,  which  it  joins  on  the  right  or  south-west 
bank  :  the  Thame  rises  near  Stewkley  in  Buckinghamshire, 
between  Winslow  and  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  flows  39 
miles  south-west  by  the  town  of  Thame  into  the  Thames, 
which  it  joins  on  the  left  or  north-east  bank.  Frona  Dor- 
chester the  course  of  the  Thames  is  south-east  22  miles  in 
a  winding  channel  by  Wallingford  to  the  junction  of  the 
Kennet  near  Reading.  The  Kennet  rises  near  Broad  Hinton, 
a  village  to  the  norm  of  Marlborough  Downs,  flows  south 
to  East  Kennet,  and  then  turning  eastward  flows  by  Marl- 
borough, Hungerford,  Newbury,  and  Reading  into  the 
Thames,  which  it  joins  on  the  right  bank:  its  whole  course 
is  53  miles.    It  receives  the  Lamboura  and  the  Emboum 

or  Aubom. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Kennet  the  Thames  flows  east- 
ward, though  in  a  very  winding  channel,  making  first  a 
considerable  circuit  to  the  north  by  Henley,  Great  Marl  ow, 
and  Maidenhead  to  Windsor  ;  and  then  a  considerable  cir- 
cuit to  the  south  by  Staines,  Chertsey,  liingston,  and  Rich- 
mond to  Brentford,  from  whence  it  proceeds  by  Hammer- 
smith, Putney,  and  Chelsea  to  the  metropolis.  The  distance 
from  the  junction  of  the  Kennet  to  London-bridge  is  70 
miles.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Thames  receive  several 
feeders.  The  Loddon,  24  miles  long,  rises  in  the  chalk 
downs  of  North  Hants  near  Basingstoke;  the  Coin,  38 
miles  long,  rises,  under  the  name  of  the  Ver,  m  the  chalk 
downs  of  Hertfordshire,  and  passes  St.  Albans,  Watford, 
Rickmansworth,  Uxbrtdge,  and  Colnbrook ;  the  Wey,  36 
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mine:,  anil  (luildl'oiil.  and  joins  tlu*  Thames  at  Wi«vbri(l:;i; ; 
the  MoU',  U  mill's  lonjr.  hm-s  on  St.  Lconanrs  l'\)ivst,  in 
Sussex,  p.i>st's  llirouirh  LeatherheaiU  and  joins  the  Tliames 
at  Ka-^t  M.»ii!sry  ;  the  (/ran  and  the  IJrent,  two  small  stieanis, 
eaeh  ahout  IS  miios  lonsf,  rist*  on  thi'hordei-s  ol  MiddleS4'X 
and  Ilvits,  and  join  the  'Hiames,  the  first  at  Isleworthjlic 
Bi»cond  at  Hrtntlbrd  ;  and  the\Vand!e,a  stream  only  U  niiks 
lonir,  join-i  it  at  Wandsworth.  Ol"  these  the  Coin, the  Crnn, 
and  the  Hrent  tall  into  the  Thames  on  the  left  or  north 
bank  ;  the  others  on  the  riirht  banli.  llie  name  ot'the  Ver 
appears  as  an  element  in  the  name  of  Ver-olamium,  an 
antient  Roman  town  elose  to  St.  Albans. 

Below  London,  up  to  which  sea-borne  vessels  ascend,  the 
river  flows  eastwartl,  but  with  Naiious  Meaehes'  or  bends, 
56  milts  to  its  mouth,  or  to  the  Nore  Liijlit  'at  the  eom- 
monly  reputed  mouth  i  4H  miles.  Between  Deptford  and 
Grccnwiclu   about  four  miles  below  London-bridjje,  the 


and  Berks  Canal  joins  the  Tliames,  and.  u  ^ell  a*  tbt 
Ken  net  and  Avon  C'anal,  which  j«)in>  the  Kennet  at  Nt». 
bniy    uhiiv  the  navi;;.ition  of  t!iat  rivtrr  io:nn;i mcv  3) 
miles  above  it-  junctiin)  with  th*^  Tlianii-ji  ,  (i}K.r.»  a  tva- 
nuinieati():i  willi  the  Somei>«t.^hire    cr  Bristol .  A\vn.  izA 
by  il  witli  the  Severn,     llu-  'Hianie  i-*  Kavii;altle  it*  m  tU 
tt)wn  of 'rimme,  about  17  miles  above  it>  junelion  mththc 
Thames:  but  neither  the  I.oddon  nor  the  t'lOn  is  na\in- 
ble.      The  Wey  is  navi liable  fiom  Gotialmini:.  *U«i  F? 
miles  trom  its  junction  ;  and  i%  ccniiccted  with  the  \Y«j 
and  Anm  (.'anal,  and  the  Ba^ingMokc  (anal.  Ihc  fufiamiir 
which  opens  a  communication  v.ith  thi-  i;\er  Arun 
the  SusM'X  coa.<»t.     No  other  feeder  abo\e   LondLn-Ui 
is  naviirable  ;  1)ut  the  Grand  Junction  CanaL  whi«.h  ULm 
with  the  Oxfoi-d  (.'anal  at  Biaun>ton  in  Noithau^iitt 
opens  into  the  Thames  by  the  mouth  ot  tht.*  Uri-i"- 
lower  pait  ol*  whicli  i>incoipoiated  uith  the  ca:.al. 
London -brid ire  the  ~ 


_ _  .  e  Lea,  wr.ich   is   navi^ablt*.  chiraj  bf 

Tliames  receives  on  the  south  or  ritrht  bank  the  leavens-  |  artificial  cuts,  for  'JTi  miles,  and  ha^  one  of  its  fttdirn  lli« 


bourne,  10  miles  lonj;:,  from  Keston,  near  Bromley  in  Kent; 
about  two  or  three  miles  farther  down,  on  the  noi-th  or  left 
bank,  the  Li'a,  50  miles  lonjj,  whicli  rises  in  Bedfordshire, 
and  jwibbes  Luton,  Hertford,  Ware,  and  Walt  ham  Abbey  : 
four  or  five  miles  lower,  the  Uo<lin^,  38  miles  lonir,  from 
near  Dunino\7,  also  on  the  north  bank  ;  and  six  miles  lower, 
on  the  south  bank,  the  Parent,  20  miles  lonp,  which  passes 
Dart  ford,  and  receives  the  Cniy.  The  only  remaininu:  fewler 
of  the  liiames  which  here  rec^uires  notice  is  tlie  Medway, 
above  (K)  miles  lontr,  which  rises  in  Sussex,  and  flows  by 
Tunbridnc,  Maidstone,  Rochester,  ami  (!hath.am.  Ttie 
principal  arm  of  Hie  Medway  joins  the  Thames  ut  Sheer- 
ness  just  above  the  Nore  ;  but  the  smaller  arm,  called  the 


Stort;  alNO  navii^ible,  opi^ns  into  the  Tliame^:  aui  jutf 
above  the  Lea,  the  He u:e nt's  Canal,  a\ lad i  en^ irclc»  tU 
north  and  east  side  of  the  metropolis  and  <  unimunicilo 
with  the  I'addini^on  Canal,  and  so  with  the  Grand  Joae- 
tion  (.'anal,  also  opims  into  the  river. 

Tlie  Medway  is  navic^ble  below  Uocliestcr  briJcc  lior  «»• 
borne  vessels,  and  from  Penshurst,  above  43  milc<  firoB  tfa 
mouth,  for  river  crai\. 

Tlie  naviiration  of  the  Thames,  in  its  upper  pait,  u  \g^ 
up  by  locks  and  wears,  the  lowest  of  wliicfi  i*  at  Ttdia^- 
ton,  which  is  consequently  the  limit  of  the  tide.  Tcildiac- 
ton  is  about  is  or  19  miles  above  London  bridge,  tt^ 
water  mark  at  Teddincrton  is  about   one   foot  and  a  kiitf 


Swale,  which  cuts  off  the  Isle  of  Sheppy  from  the  main-    hii;her  than  at  London-biidi;e,  and  the  time  of  biich-viatcr 
land  of  Kent, opens  into  tiie  Thames  juM  above  Whitstable.    is  about  two  houi-s  later.     Low-water  surface  at  Tcddiis^ 
Tlie  whole  course  of  the  ThameN  from  its  source  to  its  :  toii  is  ubout  sixteen  feet  and  three-qiiaiters  liiglier  thaaal 


mouth,  is  about  2'JO  miles,  which  is  the  agi^regate  of  the 
distances  already  given. 


Lenj^th  of  the  Churn 

From  the  junction  of  the  Churn  and  com- 
monlv  reputed  Thames  at  Cricklade  to 
Lechiade  .  .  .  . 

To  the  junction  of  the  Windiiish      . 

To  the  junction  of  the  Charwell       . 

To  the  junction  of  the  Thame 

To  the  junction  of  the  Kennet 

To  London-bridi^c    .... 

To  the  mouth    ~      .  .  . 


Milos. 

20 


9 

14 

13 

10 
«» 

70 
50 

220 


The  principal  afiluents  of  the  Thames  arc  more  fully  de- 
•cribed  elsewliere:  thet.'olne  under  GLorcKsTKJisiiiuK;  the 
Windru^h,  the  Evenlode,  the  Charwell,  and  the  'iliame, 
under  ()xFOKD^I^Rs;  the  Kennet,  the  I^don,  and  the 
Ock,  under  Bfjiksiiire;  the  (Jolne,  the  Brent,  and  the 
Cran,  under  Middlesex  ;  the  W\»y,  the  Mole,  and  the 
Wandle,  under  Si'rrey  ;  the  Lea  with  its  tributaries  under 
Hertfordsiiike,  Kssex,  and  Minur.KSKx ;  the  Rodincr 
under  Essex  ;  and  the  Ravensboriie,  Darent,  C'ray,  and 
Medway  with  its  feeders,  under  Kent.  The  Tliaiiies,  in 
the  fir>t  nart  of  its  course,  belongs  wholly  to  Gloucester- 
shire, but  nelowt'ricklade  is  almost  entirely  a  bonier  river, 
dividing  Gloucestei-shire  from  Wiltshire,  Oxfordshire  and 
Buckinc:hams)iire  from  Berkshire,  Middlesex  fn)m  Surrey, 
and  Kst'x  from  Kent.  Some  part  of  its  course  is  there- 
fon»  de>cril)ed  in  the  articles  on  those  counties. 

Cnimnrrcial  /nipr*rttinct*. — The  na\  illation  of  the  Tliames 
commences  at  Lechiade,  where  the  river  is  about  25H  feet 
above  low-water  mark  at  London-bridire.  Its  importance 
w,is  cuily  ap])reciated,  and  there  are  acts  of  Parliament 
relatiiiiT  to  il  as  early  as  the  2: id  lien.  VI.  The  Thames 
and  Si'\em  Canal,  which  follows  tiie  valley  of  the  Churn 
and  tiu'  Thames  from  near  Cirencester,  opens  into  the 
Thames  at  Lechiade,  thus  cv»uuectiiii;  it  with  the  Severn 
and  the  we-tern  coast  of  the  island.  The  iiaviiration  of 
the  ri\er  li)rmeily  extentU-il  iip  to  Cricklade,  l»ut  since 
Ihe  oj)eninir  of  the  canal  the  upper  part,  tietwoen  Crick- 
lade and  Lvchlade.  has  liecn  ab:indoned.  None  of  the 
tributaries  al)ove  (Kfartl  are  naviirsdile.  At  Oxford  the 
Oxford  Canal  jiuns  the  Th:»M!es,  a:iil  opens  a  oonnnunica- 
tion  with  the  irrcat  canal  :v^♦cm  of  the  central  counties: 
it  l'ont>\%s  the  coiir-e  of  the  Ch:ir\\ell  'wliich  liver  i-i  not 
iiavi£;able;  from  above  Banbury.    At  Abi!>gdon  the  Wi}t« 


London-bridire. 

At  ebb-tide  there  is  a  depth  of  from  12  to  13  feet 
nearly  or  (|uite  up  to  London -bridtre,  and  the  rise  of  the  tidt 
is  about  17  feit,  or  at  the  extreme  .sprimrs  about  23  feet. 

Vessels  of  siK)  tons  irct  up  to  the  St.  Catherinc*Dock^ 
and  tho.-«e  of  I  UK)  tons  to  Biackwall,  about  mx  Diilabtlav 
bridire.  No  ri\  er  in  the  world  etpials  the  Thamitt  in  itftco^ 
mercial  importance.   The  river  for  simie  two  mili-scraai 
below  biidi::e  is  crowded  w  ith  vessels,  chiefly  coai»teis.tIc 
boats, and  colliers,  which  moor  alomrside  the  qua^iioru 
in  tlie  stream  ;  others  are  moored  lower  down,  though  &»«■■ 
such  numbers ;  and  for  larircr  vessels  then*  are  several  d 
excavated  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Tlierc  is  a  dock*; 
the  navy  (^now  Httlu  u.scd)  at  Deptford.  about  fu'.ii  »m 
below  Ix)ndon-bridi;e  ;  one  at  Woolwich,  nine  miles  be 
one  at  Sheeiness.  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  at  the  junctkn 
the  Tliames  and  Medway ;  and  one  at  Chatham,  the 
important  of  the  four,  on  the  Medway.     Tlie  lortifi 
at  Sheerness  defend  the  entrance  to  both   rivei>:  tl«  hv 
sagre  of  the  Thames  is  fuither  protected  by  TilLuiy  Ici^ 
and  that  of  the  Medway  by  Gilniurhain  Foil. 

Tlie  width  of  the  river  at  London-brid;re  ii(  r.cariy 70 
feet.  For  nearly  the  whole  way  below  London-Lridi^etki 
river  is  embanked,  and  is  almost  thiouirhout  its  low 
coui-se  skilled  with  marsh-lands,  which  iKiwi-vt-r  have  i^ 
where  a  i^reat  extent.  The  width  of  the  ri\er  at  WocIviiA 
is  about  a  qua  iter  of  a  mile  :  at  Gravcs<'nd.  2«f  mile*  i^km 
lA)ndon-brid|;e,  and  opposite  Tilbun*  Foit,  it  u  isoretlH 
half  a  mile ;  about  four  miles  below  Gravesi-nd  it  i»  cetHjf 
a  mile ;  ami  then  irradually  increases  to  the  width  odhad 
six  miles  at  the  Nore,  and'  to  eighteen  at  the  point  what 
we  have  fixed  the  mouth. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  this  river  in  the  upper  nrt 
of  its  course  is  jiroperly  called  Isis,and  that  it  hodItN 
the  junction  of  the  Thame  that  it  is  called  Tliamc^C  ^ 
name  is  said  to  be  formed  by  combininc:  the  t«o  bu 
Tiiame  and  Isis.     But  Camden  obser\-e<1  lonir  fttro  that 
is  a  mistake  ;  that  the  river  was  antiently  called  Tl  ■ 

its  upper  as  wdl  as  in  its  lower  part ;  tiiat  the  Hmut 
never  occurs  in  antient  records,  and  was  never  uwd  h\ 
common  people,  but  only  by  scholprs.     Cspsar  write* 
name  Taniesis  (evidently  fames  or  Thames,  with  the  ao- 
dition  of  a  I«atin  tennination.    Tacitus  writes  it  T 
and  Dion  Cas.sius  Taftlfta,  which  is  the  same  r;       ,  * 
the  a])iHMidaue  of  a  difl'erent  termination.     i*lol\ui«  ha>» 
'idfitjtra^  or  in  some  M>SS.  'In/ictraic.  and  in  »ome  mI     s 
'\t'ifiitt{fa\  all  wliich  we  sus])ecl  to  be  foinis  of  tho  ■ 
name,  *I  liaving  been  by  the  carelesbnci^  of  mow 
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substituted  for  T.    In  Richard  of  Cirencester  it 


IS. 


ice  Survey ;  M*Culloch's  Statistical  Account  qf 
i  Empire  ;  Camden's  Britannia.) 
^,  a  certain  jurisdiction,  though  not  undis- 
xclusive,  appears  to  have  been  immemorially 
over  both  the  fisheries  and  navigation  of  a 
ion  of  the  Thames  by  the  mayor  and  corpo- 
London,  In  early  times,  \vhen  fisheries  were 
>f  much  greater  importance  than  they  are  at  pre- 
ioie  Rind  of  encroachments  upon  them  by  private 
s  which  were  so  oAen  made  the  subject  of  com- 
»ther  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  also  practised  in 
In  1405  an  order  was  issued  from  Sir  John 
c,  then  lord  mayor,  enjoining  the  destruction  of 
nets  from  Staines  to  the  Medwav,  in  consequence 
jury  which  they  did  to  the  nshery  and  their 
n  of  the  navigation.  By  4  Hen.  Vll.,  c.  15 
le  mayor  of  London  and  his  successors  were  in- 
h.  the  same  authority  as  conservator  of  the  fish 
e  issues,  breaches,  and  ground  overflown  as  far 
iter  ebbeth  and  floweth  from  out  of  the  river 
as  he  had  within  the  river  itself.    Before  the 

artificially  embanked  and  the  adjoining  lands 
his  extension  was  probably  of  considerable  im- 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  1584,  an  order 
jrth  by  the  mayor  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
[nes  in  which  various  kinds  of  fish  were  to  be 
t  prohibited  fishing  in  certain  parts  of  the  river, 
de  the  taking  of  the  white-bait  or  *  bloodbag.' 
of  the  corporation  however  to  the  conservation 
IT  about  this  time  was  disputed  by  the  lord-high- 
.nd  some  liti^tion  took  place,  in  which  the  cor- 
vere  uniformly  successful.  James  I.  in  the  third 
s  reign  granted  a  charter  to  the  city,  in  >vhich  the 
ial  right  of  the  city  to  the  office  of  bailiff  and 
or  of  the  Thames  is  recited  and  confirmed.  The 
its  are  also  confirmed  and  settled  by  various  other 
ind  acts  of  parliament.  The  result  of  them  is  to 
le  corporation  the  conservation  of  the  river,  the 
)f  the  port  and  harbour  of  London,  and,  as  is 
wctual  property  in  the  soil  of  the  river,  subject 
tie  jus  regium  of  the  crown.  By  this  is  perhaps  to 
4ood,  that  property  with  which  the  crown  is  neld 
ested  for  tne  purpose  of  securing  to  the  public 
f  the  river  for  tne  purposes  of  navigation,  fishing, 
•  purposes.  Tlie  portion  of  the  river  over  which 
iction  of  the  city  extended  seems  to  have  been 
uch  the  same.  It  is  described  in  the  foUowing 
an  article  entitled  *  Antient  Prescriptive  Jurisdic- 
r  the  Thames,'  by  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.,  in  the 
;y  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,' 
.  104 : — *  The  charters  of  James  I.  here  quoted  are 
1  in  one  of  the  14th  of  Charles  I.  They  remain  to 
at  day  the  great  record  of  the  city's  rights  over  the 
I  it  is  as  such  that  they  are  recited  in  this  statute. 
:es  of  meter  and  conservator  are  asserted  from 
)  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  the  commencement 
y's  jurisdiction  being  marked  by  a  stone,  with  an 
al  date,  called  London  Stone,  placed  on  the  north 

the  river,  a  short  distance  above  the  present 

Staines,  and  its  termination  on  the  south  shore, 
rmerly  navigable  creek  of  Yantlet,  separating  the 
'ain  from  the  mainland  of  Kent,  and  on  the  north 

the  village  of  Leigh,  in  Essex,  placed  directly 

and  close  to  the  lower  extremity  of  Canvey 
The  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Grain,  which  separates 
hs  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  are  thus  wholly 
from  the  city's  jurisdiction  ;  notwithstanding  that 

of  conservancy  is  still  asserted  in  the  waters  of 
^ay,  from  the  southern  mouth  of  Yantlet  Creek, 

towards  Rochester,  as  far  as  Cockham  Wood, 
on  the  northern  shore,  opposite  the  marshy  point 
tiatham.  At  all  events,  tne  corporation  of  Ro- 
leny  the  right  of  the  city  of  London  to  conserva- 
isdiction  in  the  Medwuy  below  Yantlet  Creek, 

than  in  the  Thames ;  a  limitation  which  appears 
uisen  from  this  creek  having  antiently  been  the 
y  channel  of  navigation  between  the  two  rivers, 
:ed  the  mouths  of  both.  But  the  passage  through 
I  being  now  completely  stopped,  so  that  the  Isle 

is  connected  by  a  solid  roatlway  with  the  parish 

the  moutlis  of  these  rivers  are  properly  at  the 
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lower  ettremity  of  this  island,  opposite  the  Nore'  and 
Sheemess,  while  the  city's  jurisdiction,  more  antient  than 
this  geographical  change,  is  completely  cut  by  it  into  two 
separate  portions.  About  twenty  years  a^o  it  was  at- 
tempted by  the  city  officers,  under  the  direction  of  a  court 
of  conservancy,  to  reunite  these  portions,  by  cutting 
through  the  bank  which  prevents  the  navigation  of  fishing- 
boats  through  Yantlet  Creek ;  but  the  final  decision  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  given  July  8th,  1825,  on  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  was  against  this  proceeding. 
The  conservancy  jurisdiction  in  the  Medway  extends  a 
distance  of  only  eight  miles,  but  has  little  more  than  a 
nominal  existence.  In  the  Thames  it  extends  a  distance 
of  eighty  miles,  over  nearly  the  entire  course  of  that  river 
through  the  metropolitan  valley ;  and  this  distance  ap« 
pears  to  be  divided  into  thirty-four  miles  of  inland  navi« 
gation  from  Staines  to  Vauxhall  Bridge,  the  towing-path 
ceasing  at  Putney;  three  of  town  thoroughfare,  from 
Vauxhall  to  London  Bridge ;  and  forty-three  of  seaport, 
from  London  Bridge  to  Yantlet  Creek.' 

In  their  character  of  conservators  of  the  Thames  the 
corporation  have  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  fisheries, 
and  are  empowered  to  seize  prohibited  nets,  fish,  &c. 
They  have  also  the  relation  and  control  of  the  water- 
men and  of  the  shippmg.  They  are  entrusted  with  the 
cleansing  of  the  river,  the  removal  of  obstructions,  ereo^ 
tion  of  stairs,  licensing  mills,  and  other  such  duties.  The 
lord  mayor,  with  the  recorder  and  other  civic  officers,  holds 
in  person  eight  courts  of  conservancy  in  the  year,  two  for 
each  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and 
Essex,  and  occasionally  a  court  in  London.  The  greater 
part  of  their  functions  are  at  the  present  time  intrusted  to 
a  committee  of  the  common  council,  called  *  The  Thames 
Navigation  and  Port  of  London  Committee.'  Various  acts 
of  parliament  saving  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London 
have  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  and  punish- 
ing ofiTences  committed  on  tne  river,  and  the  maintaining 
of  a  police  and  magistrates  to  administer  the  law.  The 
latest  of  these  is  S^Wm.  IV.,  c.  19. 

(Griffiths'  Conservancy  qf  the  River  TTiames ;  Pulling, 
On  the  Law8^  ^.  of  the  City  and  Port  qf  London;  Stow, 
Survey  qf  London,) 

THAMMUZ.     [Adonis.] 

THAMNO'BIA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus  of 
birds  {Sylvia,  Vieill.)  placed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  in  his  sub- 
family SaxicolintPy  of  nis  family  LuscinicUe. 

THAMNOPHILI'N^,  a  subfamily  of  Shrikes. 

THAMNO'PHILUS,  VieiUot's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Shrikbs. 

THAMNCSIA.  '  [Ska  Weeds.] 

THANE,  in  Anglo-Saxon  TTiegn,  from  ihegnian,  or 
thenian,  *  to  serve,'  the  same  word  with  the  modern  German 
dienen,  is  frequently,  in  conformity  with  this  origin,  trans- 
lated minister  in  the  Latin  charters  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period.  In  other  cases  its  equivalent  is  milesy  or  fidelis 
miles.  So  king  Alfired,  in  his  translation  of  Bede's  '  Eccle- 
siastical History,'  renders  the  king's  minister,  the  king^s 
thane,  and  uses  thane  wherever  Bede  has  miles.  In  this 
general  sense  it  may  be  considered  as  nearly  the  same  with 
the  Norman  term  liege  or  liegeman ;  and  so  it  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  used.  The  exact  meaning  of  the 
term  when  employed  as  a  title  of  honour  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity :  the  rank  or  dignity  which  it  denoted 
was  poisibly  not  the  same  at  different  times,  and  there 
were  also  thanes  of  more  than  one  kind.  The  king's  tlianes, 
in  particular,  are  distinguished  from  the  medeme  (in  Latin 
mediocres),  or  inferior  thanes,  who  are  otherwise  designated 
tiie  thanes  of  aldermen  (the  highest  order  of  the  Saxon 
nobility),  earls,  and  other  thanes,  and  who  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous.  After  the  Conquest  thanes  {thaini  or 
taini)  are  frequently  classed  with  barons  (barones) :  in  the 
laws  of  Henry  I.,  the  two  words  are  apparently  used  as  syno- 
nymous ;  and  where  the  Saxon  Chronicler  has  thanes {the^ 
genas),  the  Latin  annalists  have  commonly  barones.  TTiese 
were,  of  course,  the  superior  or  king's  thanes.  The  class  of 
common  or  inferior  thanes,  again,  seems  to  have  answered 
nearly  to  that  of  the  barones  minores,  or  landed  gentry. 
One  of  the  few  things  that  are  tolerably  certain  with  regard 
to  the  rank  of  a  thane  is,  that  it  implied  the  posse^on  of 
a  certain  amount  of  landed  property.  Such  a  qualificabon 
indeed  seems  in  certain  circumstances  to  have  conferred 
the  dignity  of  thane.  One  of  the  laws  of  Athelstane  de- 
clares that  if  a  ceo/1  (or  commoner)  shall  have  obtained 
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five  hides  of  land  in  full  property,  with  a  church,  a  kitchen, 
a  boIl-hou!»e,  a  biirs^hate  seat  (or  office  of  magistrate  in  a 
burt^h),  and  a  station  in  the  king'8  hall  (the  meaning  of 
which  last  expression  is  doubtful),  he  shall  henceforth  be 
a  thane  by  ui^ht.  Five  hides  of  land  was  probably  the 
amount  deniunded  even  for  a  thane  of  the  bluest  order  ; 
althousrh  it  appears  from  Domesday-Book  that  this  was 
also  the  uuanlity  which  made  the  owner  a  miles,  or  liable 
to  be  called  out  on  the  king*s  mihtary  service.  Many 
lands  are  mentioned  in  Domesdav-Book  as  thane-lands 
(terrie  tainonunV,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  dignity,  like 
the  oldest  of  the  Nurman  baronies,  was  sometimes  attached 
to  a  particular  estate.  Thanes  were  among  the  members 
of  the  Saxon  Witenagemot,  or  parliament,  but  it  is  matter 
of  dispute  whether  they  sat  in  their  own  right  or  as  elected 
representatives.  The  principal  facta  connected  with  this 
dignity  in  England  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  in  his '  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,'  8vo.,  London, 
182:),  vol.  iii.,  pp.  Hi,  1H7-206,  227-231 ;  and  by  Sir  Francis 
Pal  grave,  in  his  '  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth,' 4to.,  1832,  i.,  15,  577-57U ;  and  ii.,  ccclxxvi.- 
ccclxxxvi. 

Tliere  is  little  mention  of  the  thanes  in  England  after 
the  time  of  Henry  II. ;  but  Lord  Hailes  has  shown  {An- 
fialst  i.  28)  that  in  Scotland  thane  was  a  recognised  title 
down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century :  the  '  Chartulary 
uf  Moray*  mentions  a  thane  of  Cawdor  m  1492.  It  appears 
from  the  first  to  have  implied  in  Scotland  a  higher  dignity 
than  in  England,  and  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  syno- 
nymous with  earl,  which  was  a  title  generally  annexed  to 
tne  territory  of  a  whole  county.  It  has  been  commonly 
assumed  that  thane  is  the  more  antient  title,  and  that  it 
be£]:an  to  be  exchanged  for  earl  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
Canmore ;  but,  according  to  Pinkerton  (Jlmtonf  o^  the 
House  of  Stuarf,  i.  IGl),  the  title  of  thane  was  not  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  till  aller  the  time  of  Malc*olm.  *  Yet,' 
he  adds,  *■  the  diiforence  between  a  thane  and  baron  is  un- 
known ;  and  some  doubts  arise  that  ignorance  may  have 
blended  the  Saxon  t/turie  and  the  Irish  ianut.* 

THANET,  ISLE  OF.     [Kent.] 

THANN.     [Uhin,  Hact.] 

THA'PSACUS,  or  THA'PSACUM,  was  a  veij-  antient, 
populous,  and  commercial  town  in  Syria,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  about  24  miles  west  of  the  junction  of 
the  river  Chaboras  (the  Araxes  of  Xenophon)  with  the 
Euphrates.  Thapsacus,  the  Tliiphsach  of  the  Bible  (1 
A7//A'Af,  iv.  24),  the  Taphsa  of  the  Vulgate,  and  theThapsa 
of  Josephus  {Antiq.^  ix.  11),  was  the  most  eastern  town  of 
the  kingdom  of  Solomon  alter  David  had  conquered  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  At  an  equal  distance 
from  Tyr  by  land  and  from  Babylon  bv  water,  Thapsacus 
became  an  emporium,  where  the  Gerrhaei  kept  stores  of 
the  commodities  and  spices  of  Arabia,  which  tney  carried 
there  on  fioats,  or  probably  barks,  and  which  were  after- 
wards transported  by  land  to  Syria  and  Phcenicia  and  their 
commercial  towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  (Strabo,  xvi.,  p. 
766,  Cas.)  Its  military  position  was  also  of  great  import- 
ance. At  the  tim»«f  the  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus 
(B.C. 401),  there  was  a  ford  at  ThaoMusus,  but  no  bridge; 
bubsequently  there  was  a  bridge.  This  town  was  the  most 
southern  passage  by  which  an  army  could  penetrate,  either 
from  Mesopotamia  into  Syria  and  CiUcia,  or  from  these 
countries  into  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  without  being  ob- 
liged to  traverse  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  which  occupy  the 
whole  tract  between  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  in  the  west 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  east.  The 
younger  Cyrus  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus  (Xeno- 
phon, CifrojKBd,^  i.  4") ;  Darius  also  crossed  the  river  at  Thap- 
haous  when  he  was  advancing  against  Alexander  inCilicia; 
and  Alexander,  when  he  was  pursuing  Darius  into  Assyria. 
( Arrian,  2.  13;  a,  7.;  In  the  age  of  Strabo  the  bridge  at 
Thai)sacus  existed  no  longer,  and  the  passage  of  the  river 
was  made  by  the  bridge  at  Commagena.  (Strabo,  p.  747, 
C*as.)  The  eircumstance  of  Thapsacus  being  a  town  from 
which  militaiT  and  commercial  roads  run  in  every  direc- 
tion, was  probably  the  cause  why  Eratosthenes  chose  it  as 
the  centre  of  his  geographical  measurements  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  of  which  Strabo  gives  an  ac- 
count (ii.,  p.  77-91,  Cas.).  It  has  been  said  that  the  an- 
tients  did  not  a^ree  on  the  situation  of  Thapsacus,  Ptolemy 
(v.  I'J;  putting  it  in  Arabia  Deserta,  and  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat., 
v.  24;  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  and  Q.  Curtius  (x.  1)  in 
Syria.    But  the  town  was  too  well  known  to  allow  any  | 


such  doubts,  and  the  only  lact  which  follows 
different  statements  is  that  the  antient  ireographcn  did  nol 
exactly  agree  as  to  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Arabia  DncsU 
which  joined. near  Thapsacus.  Pliny  says  that  in  bis  tnt 
this  town  was  called  Amphipolis,  but  this  is  very  doublis] ; 
nor  is  it  true  that  Seleucus  Nicator  founded  ThapHcw; 
he  perhaps  rebuilt  it  or  adorned  it  with  new  buildiaei 
According  to  Stephanus,  the  Syrians  called  it  Tnme^; 
and  D'Anville  states  that  there  is  now  a  small  town  os  tkt 
site  of  Thapsacus,  which  has  the  Arabic  name  of  *  B-da;* 
or  Mhe  door,*  in  the  Lingua  Franca  '  Porta  Catena.' 

(D'Anville,  Giographi€  Ancienne^  vol.  ii.,  141 ;  Gtf- 
larius,  Notitiae  Orbis  Antiqui,  vol.  ii.,  p.  967.  366.; 

THA'PSIA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  beloogiif  ts 
the  natural  order  Umbellifera?.  The  species  are  per 
herbs,  with  doubly  or  trebly  pinnate  leaves,  \mi^ 
pound  umbels  of  many  rays  without  involucia  or  ii 
cella,  and  yellow  ilowers.  The  mar^pn  of  the  cilyi  ii 
5-toothed ;  petals  elliptic,  entire ;  fruit  compiewid  km 
the  back ;  mericarps  with  ft  primary  filiform  hfas,  9  rf 
which  are  dorsal,  and  2  lateral  ones  in  the  eaoHMBSi 
and  with  4  secondary  ribs,  of  wluch  the  2  doraal  sic  ilh 
form  and  tlie  2  lateral  ones  membranous  and  wiigsi; 
vittsB  in  each  furrow  underneath  the  secondary  ribsi 

The  species  are  mostlv  natives  of  the  countiics  rf  te 
Mediterranean,  and  are  known  under  the  generic  bhm 
Deadly  Carrot. 

T.  vUUmt,  Velvety  Deadly  Carrot,  has  a  square  Mbnm 
stem ;  tri-pinnale  leaves,  many-parted  leaflets,  vilJoui  m 
both  surfaces  lower  ones  deflexed.  This  plant  b  tail 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  in  itaJhf,  sail  At 
northern  coasts  of  Africa.  Poiret  states  that  when  fnk 
the  i-oot  is  acrid  and  corrosive.  In  Barbaiy  it  is 
remedy  for  some  forms  of  cutaneous  disease,  but  it 
to  be  a  severe  application  and  attended  with 
and  vesication  of  the  skin. 

T.  itilphium,  Silphium  Deadly  Cairot,  has  a  smae  fli- 
brous  furrowed  stem  ;  pinnate  leaves,  manr-pnrtM  kaflrti^ 
all  linear,  hairy  on  botn  surfaces,  with  revolute  mupm.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  on  the  mountains  oC  Cyv»> 
naica,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  plant  that  peoducrf  thi 
juice  caJled  Silphium,  and  which  was  held  in  so  bi^ 
repute  by  the  antients,  that  a  district  where  it  grew  ■ 
abundance  was  called  *  Silphifera.'    [Silphxvv.] 

T.  Oarganica,  Garganian  or  Greek  Deadly  C^  ; 

square  glabrous  stem ;   bi-  or  tri -pinnate  shin 
segments  linear,  acute,  elongated,  quite  entire  min 
margins ;  involucre  with  few  leaves ;   fruit  eo 
base.    This  plant  is  a  native  of  Calabria,   mi 
Greece,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  See.    Dr.  Sibthorn 
it  common  in  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  islai 
concludes  that  it  is  the  Bawmm  of  Dioscorides,  w^- 
description  it  agrees  better  than  tmj  of  the  rest.         ■ 
of  the  most  stately  plants  of  the  family,  and  i 
into  the  gardens  of  this  country  as  eariy  as 
are  seven  other  species  of  this  {^us  referrea  \u  uV 
thev  possess  the  active  properties  of  the  alx>ve, 
seldiom  employed  at  the  present  day. 

In  their  cultivation  the  species  of  Thapsia  TCqaie  M 
little  care,  as  they  will  grow  in  any  common  mnki  tA 
They  may  l>e  propagated  by  seeds,  which  ^oi^  be  tfH 
in  autumn  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 

THASOS  (e6wc\  now  Thaso,  or  Tksso,  an  i 
ated  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  at  a  short  dish 
mouth  of  the  river  Nestus  or  Karasou,  and  « 
south-east  of  the  Gulf  of  KavaUo.    Volgarv,  i 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  in  41*  40^  N. 
^<»  4(y  £.  long. 

Five  generations  l)efore  the  time  of  the  • 
cules,  Thasos  was  peopled  l>y  Phoenieiana,  who  «? 
Tyre  in  quest  of  Europe,  led  by  Thasos,  son  of 
from  whom  the  islancl  is  said  to  have  tak* 
(Herod.,  ii.  44 ;  Pausan.,  t.  2ft.)    It  was  also  %x 
and  iCthria  (Pliny,  iv.  12);   and  Chryse, 
mines  (Eustath.,  Ad  Diany,  Perie^i,^o\7j^  «vi  m 
distin^ished  by  the  epithet  Og\'gia.     It  was 
colonized  by  settlers  iVom  Faroe  (lliucyd.,  hr.  liu^^ 
whbm  was  Archilochus  the  poet,  in  70o  or  790  n.c. 
ton.  Fasti  Helien.,  a.  70S,  who  does  not  decide  the  on 
Thasos  was  enriched  in  very  early  times  br  the  | 
of  ^Id-mines  in  the  island,  and  at  Scapte  Ayle,  o« 
posite  coast  of  Thrace.     According  to  HeitMl 
visited  them,  the  most  conndeiable  were  those  ^ 
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1  by  the  Phtenicians  on  the  notth-cut  ticte  of 

the  excavations  for  which  were  very  evident 
lerodotUB  further  slatem  that  from  the  prooeedi 
nee,  and  of  their  continental  territory,  which 
extended  lor  some  distiincc  along  the  Thracian 

accrued  to  the  Thasians  in  his  time  from  200 
its  vearly.  of  which  uim  the  minea  in  Scapte 
icea  80  talents,  and  those  in  the  inland  ralner 
the  remarki  on  this  paseafce  in  Boeckh,  Public 
lihent,  ii.  21,  Lewis's  translat.,  who  awgnt  the 
urces  of  the  remainder  of  this  revenue.) 
lencurobered  with  any  taxes  on  the  produce  of 
,  the  Thasians  were  at  this  time  veiy  rich. 
492  they  were  besieged  by  Histisua  of  Miletus 
ime.  and  employed  their  wealth  in  consequence 
■  ships  of  war  and  strengthening  their  fortifica- 
i'a  independence  and  growing  power  excited 
f  of  Peraia :  they  were  reduced  by  Mardoniua ; 

afterwards,  a.c.  491,  being  suspected  of  medi- 
■it,  they  were  compelled  ny  Darius  to  throw 
walb  and  surrender  their  ships  of  war.  (Hero- 
)  On  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece, 
iisome  honour  of  receiving  his  army  in  their 

territory  was  imposed  upon  them,  and  on  thb 
tnt  they  expended  400  talents  of  silver.  (Hero- 
B.)  After  the  Persian  war  they  became  subject 
ind  having  a  dispute  with  that  ftate  about  their 
jssessions,  revolted,  b.c.  465.  (Thucy.,  i.  100.) 
ii  defeating  them  at  sea,  besieged  their  iBland, 
:  in  the  third  year  of  the  siege,  B.C.  463.  The 
ere  compelled  to  destroy  their  foriiflcations,  to 
heir  ships,  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  monej'  at  the 
ibute  for  the  future,  and  to  give  up  their  mines 
lents  on  the  continent,  among  which  must  have 
[Herod.,  vii.  106).  Galepsus  and  CEsyme 
.  107),  and  Dtloa  (Eustat.,  Ad  Diony.,  &I7). 
tcendeney  of  the  party  of  Pisander  at  Athena  at 
'  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Diotrephea  was  sent 
basos,  and  established  an  olij^archy  there.   This 

Dolicv  furnished  an  immediate  opportunity  of 

m  Athens;  the  Thasians  fortified  their  city, 
uicating  with  an  exiled  party,  called  in  the  Spar- 
II.  (Thucy.,  viii.  64.)  Much  iotemal  dieeen- 
I;  the  Spartan  haxmoet  Eteonicus  and  his  party 
ed  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  island,  reduced  by 

civil  war,  was  finally  restored  to  the  Athemans 
ulus,  B.C.  407  (Xenophon,  Hellm.,  1-4),  with 
tee  of  a  party  of  the  inhabitants  under  Ec- 
•  Demosthenes,  Lept.,  474,  29,  Reiske,  who 
D  that  these  Thasians  received  in  reward  from 
iana  exemption  from  taxes).  Subse^ently 
IB  appear  to  have  regained  some  of  their  con- 
Msessions,  and  B.C.  3S9  they  fortified  Cre- 
ibly  as  a  frontier  post  for  their  Thracian  teni- 
ras  seized  by  Philip,  son  of  Am^tas,  king  of 
>ho  placed  a  number  of  Macedonian  settlers  in 
i  it  Uie  name  Pbilippi ;  under  his  management 
nes  were  made  much  more  productive  than 
ttle  more  mention  of  the  Thaaians  occurs  in 
lory.  When  attacked  by  Philip  V.,  king  of 
hey  submitted  to  him,  with  the  stipulation  that 
1  retain  their  own  laws  and  be  exempt  from 
ibute,  or  other  burthens,  B.C.  202  (Poivb.,  xv. 

were  shortly  afterwards  released  from  nia  rule 
'nans,  b.c.  197.  (Polyb.,  xviii.  31.)  Under  the 
^asos  is  styled  Libera,  or  a  free  state.  In  the 
s  of  Hierocles  it  forms  part  of  the  Provincia 
and  is  placed  by  Constanbne  Porphyrogennetua 

cture,  sud  aAerwaida  in  the  Theme  of  Thrace. 
I.  I].,  Them  L,'  Bandur..  ^nfi'^ui.  CbrufanJt'n.) 
as  celebrated  among  the  antienta  for  its  marble 

«/„  86),  its  vrine  (v irg.,  Omrg.,  ii.  91 ;  Athe- 
J,  which  was  exported  to  the  Pontns  Euxinua, 
er  productions  mentioned  by  Athennus. 
w   of  Thasos  are   very  numerous.     The  Hlver 

be  generally  arranged  under  three  clanea : 
whicn  the  type  is  a  satyr  carrying  off  a  nymph ; 
on  of  these  is  very  archaic ;  the  limbs  nave  a 

hair  a  globular  appearance.  But  this  pecu- 
■eatment  gradually  disappears  in  the  improved 
later  specimens.  To  this  archaic  claM  also  be- 
coins  on  which  are  two  fish ;  2,  are  a  number  of 
ins  in  K  good  but  lathcr  heavy  i^k,  with  t,  be*d 
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of  Bacchtu  on  the  obverse,  and  Hercules  kneeling,  shoot- 
ing an  arrow  on  the  reverse.  The  Thnsinna  had  a  colossal 
statue  of  Hercules  at  Olympia,  holding  in  one  hand  a  bow. 
They  originally  worshipped  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  and  after- 
wards the  Grecian  (Pausan.,  v.  25) ;  3,  the  broad  te'ra- 
drachms  of  the  Macedonian  period,  with  the  head  of  tlie 
young  Bacchus,  and  Hercules  on  the  reverse :  the  inscription 
HPAKAHE  IQTHP.  These  coins  are  tfbundant,  and  many 
of  them  with  letters  and  type  ill  executed  are  found  in 
Transylvania,  and  were  probably  the  work  of  barbarous 
Thracians  in  imitation  of  the  originals.  The  head  of 
Ceres  occun  on  these  coin*  (Dionysius  Perieg.,  523,  call* 
Thaaos  iuji^ripoc  irr^,  the  shore  of  Demeter  or  Ceres), 
The  inscription  eASlQN  HnsiPo  on  agold  coin  implies, 
according  to  Eckhel  {Doct.  Vet.  Num.,  'Thasos'),  that  it  was 
coined  from  a  continental  mine,  probably  Crenides,  which 
would  account  for  the  identity  of  its  design  with  that  of  a 
coin  of  Philippi,  on  the  supposition  that  aThasian  type 
was  retained  by  the  Macedonians,  when  they  occupied 
that  settlement.  No  imperial  coins  are  ascribed  to  this 
place  in  Mionnet,  except  those  of  Hadrian,  Caracalla,  and 
Geta.  The  type  of  Perseus  mentioned  by  Pollux  (Onomatt., 
ix.  6)  has  not  been  discovered  on  any  Thasian  coin. 


Biitldi MsHua.    AcHulilu.    BDni.    W.<«b(,  lir^fn. 

The  antient  town  of  Thasos  is  situated  on  the  North 
coast  of  the  island,  and  occupies  three  eminences.  On  the 
site  are  remains  of  the  Greek  walls,  mingled  in  picturesque 
confusion  with  toweis  built  bv  the  Venetians  during  their 
occupation  of  the  island  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Latins,  and  overgrown  with  various  timber.  Near 
it  is  a  large  statue  of  Pan  in  a  niche  in  the  rock,  and  up- 
wards of  60  sarcophagi  of  white  marble.  Some  inscrip- 
tions found  in  the  iriand  are  given  by  Boeckh  (Corput 
Inscript.,  ii.  183).  The  longest.  No.  2161,  is  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  and  speaks  of  the  theori  and  hieromnemon 
of  the  place.  The  antient  harbour  appeaTS  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Venetians.  No  remains  of  jEnyra  and  Cocnyra, 
and  of  the  gold-mines  situated  between  them  on  the  east 
coast,  acceding  to  Herodotus,  now  exist. 

Thasos  is  about  40  Italian  miles  in  circumference.  (Car- 
pacchi,  I»ol«  del  Mondo.)  Its  greatest  length  is  from  north 
to  south.  In  the  northern  arM  highest  part  of  the  island 
three  peaks  extend  in  a  north-west  and  stnith-east  direction. 
The  inhabitants,  amounting  to  0000  or  6000,  are  all  Greeks, 
and  live  in  nine  villages,  VolgaTri,  Cassawith,  Sotiro,  Kai- 
karahi,  Moriesa,  Kastro,  Potamia,  Liman,  or  Pansgia,  and 
Theoli^,  the  largest  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  These  contain  in  all  1020  houses.  The  chief  pro- 
duce of  this  ffertile  countir  is  oil,  maize,  honey,  timber ;  the 
last  grovrs  in  great  abuncuince  and  in  pictnresque  variety 
everywhere,  particularly  on  the  southern  and  western  sides, 
and  forms  the  chief  article  of  escort ;  much  of  it  was  used 
for  shipbuilding  by  Mehemet  Ali,  by  permisdon  of  the 
Porte,  and  much  is  wasted  by  the  inhsDttanta  in  the  firea 
kindled  foe  clearing  the  land ;  the  plejie-trees  in  particular 
are  of  great  size.  Little  wine  is  made  here,  and  some  is  im- 
ported tmtn  Tenedoe ;  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants 
1*  maiie.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  are 
kept  in  the  island ;  atees  and  mules  are  more  used  than 
horses  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  roads.  The  in- 
habitants are  hospitable,  industrious,  and  simple  in  their 
nuaners.  They  are  governed  by  a  Turkish  Aga,  whom 
they  expelled  anring  the  late  Greek  revolution,  hut  whom 
they  speedily  reatored.  They  suffer  fVom  the  invasions  of 
pirates,  to  whom  they  pay  a  tribute. 

{DtnktriirdigkeHen  ant  tkm  Orient,  von  Profiesh  von 
Ofdrn,  Stuttgart,  1877,iii-. pp.  611-32;  Cousinery.  Voyag« 
dan»  la  Maeidoine,  ii.  »,  p.  106.)  For  the  antient  histoiy 
of  Thaaoa,  besides  the  authorities  already  quoted,  see 
Raonl  Roehette,  Hirtoire  de»  Coloniet  Grecquei,  iii. 
226. 

THATCH  it  a  coTering  of  straw,  rushes,  or  reeds,  as  k 
.rabrtittttefbr  toe*  or  aMes  for  house*,  bnma,  and  piind- 
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pally  for  Bheds  for  cattle.  Tlic  increase  of  agricultural 
pioduce  on  a  fami  makes  the  Htackitic^  of  corn  out-of-door9 
a  matter  of  neceauity  as  well  as  convenience.  The  tem- 
porary thatchini;  of  the:ie  stacks,  as  well  as  of  hay-ricks, 
has  made  it  necaysttry  that  some  of  the  re^lar  servants  of 
the  farm  should  be  capable  of  thatchins:  in  a  neat  and 
substantial  manner,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  from  want 
of  a  rejifular  thatcher.  We  will  lirst  describe  the  mode  of 
thatchins;  hay-ricks  and  corn-stacks,  as  the  simplest. 

The  rick  or  stack  havinc:  been  formed  into  a  proper 
shape,  either  with  a  roof  slantinc^  from  a  rids;e,  or  conical, 
endui^  in  a  central  point,  the  straw  is  prepared  bj'  moist- 
ening it*  that  it  may  more  easily  bend  without  breaking!;. 
It  is  then  forked  up  in  a  loose  neap,  the  straws  lying  in 
ever)'  direction,  and  somewhat  matted.  Portions  are  now 
drawn  out  from  this  heap  in  handfuls,  whirh  lays  the 
straws  SLf^n  in  a  more  parallel  order :  these  are  placed  in 
a  forked  stick,  which  wul  hold  several  of  these  bundles  or 
handfuls,  and  are  thus  carried  to  the  thatcher  on  the  top  of 
the  rick  or  stack.  He  seizes  a  handful,  and  bendins:  one 
end  into  a  kind  of  a  noose,  he  inserts  this  into  the  hay  or 
straw  near  the  bottom  of  the  roof,  at  one  end  if  it  oe  a 
square  roof,  or  at  any  convenient  part  it'  it  be  a  round  one. 
lie  pressi^s  down  the  straw  whicti  he  has  thus  inserted  to 
about  half  its  lenucth,  in  order  to  form  the  eaves,  which 
extend  a  little  beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  roof.  When 
he  has  thus  laid  several  handfuls  side  by  side  so  as  to 
cover  about  a  yard  in  width,  that  is  as  far  as  he  can  con- 
veniently reach  without  moving  his  ladder,  he  beipns  an- 
other row  a  little  above  the  place  where  he  beuran,  so  that 
the  lower  end  of  the  straw  now  inserted  may  cover  tlie 
upper  part  of  the  first  row,  as  tiles  do  each  other.  Thus 
he  proceeds  upwards  till  he  comes  to  the  upper  ridc;e  of 
the  roof,  or  to  the  point  of  the  cone  in  a  round  stack.  In 
the  latter  case  the  covering  diminishes  to  a  ix>int  so  as  to 
form  a  triangle.  The  ladder  is  now  shifted  a  yard  to  one 
side,  and  the  same  operation  is  performed,  care  being  taken 
that  each  fresh  handful  put  on  shall  be  interwoven  with 
that  which  lies  beside  it,  so  that  no  water  can  possibly 
pass  between  them.  Thus  the  work  proceeds  till  the  roof 
IS  completed,  and  it  only  remains  to  secure  the  upper 
ndge  in  a  square  stack,  or  the  point  of  the  cone  in  a  round 
one.  In  the  first  case  the  highest  layer  of  straw  is  made 
to  extend  beyond  the  ridsre  on  both  sides,  and  the  ends 
are  brought  together  and  stand  up  like  the  bristles  on  a 
hog.  A  rope  of  straw  has  been  prepared,  and  many  small 
rods,  about  two  feet  Ions:,  and  cut  shi^  at  the  point : 
these  are  inserted  just  below  the  ridge,  in  a  line  with  it, 
and  about  a  foot  apart ;  one  end  of  the  straw  rope  is  in- 
serted into  the  stack,  and  twisted  firmly  round  the  pro- 
jecting end  of  the  first  rod ;  it  is  then  wound  once  round 
the  next  rod,  and  so  on  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge : 
this  is  done  on  both  sides.  The  straws  which  form  the 
ridge  are  now  cut  with  shears  horizontally,  to  give  it  a 
neat  finish,  and  at  each  end  a  kind  of  ornament  is  usually 
made  by  winding  a  straw  rope  round  a  handful  of  the  pro- 
jecting straw,  forming  a  kind  of  knot  or  bow,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  thatcher.  Rods  and  straw  ropes  twisted 
round  them  are  inserted  near  the  edge  of  the  slanting 
side  and  all  along  the  eaves,  which  prevent  the  wind  from 
blo>*ing  off  the  thatch. 

The  only  difference  in  the  thatch  of  a  round  rick  is,  that 
it  is  brought  to  one  jwint,  where  it  is  tied  with  straw 
rope  wound  round  it,  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  bow; 
the  rods  are  inserted  a  little  below  in  a  circle,  and  a  straw 
rope  twisted  round  them,  and  likewise  around  the  circular 
eaves.  Bariey  is  generally  put  into  square  stacks,  and 
wheat  in  round  ones.  When  the  outside  is  neatly  trimmed 
and  cut  smooth,  so  that  no  birds  can  lodge  in  it,  wheat 
may  be  kept  for  years,  without  danger  of  injury  or  loss, 
much  better  than  m  a  bam,  or  even  in  a  granary. 

In  thatching  sheds  and  buildings  which  are  to  last  many 
years,  the  straw  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  but  the 
ends  of  the  handfuls,  as  they  are  put  on  a  lathed  roof,  are 
kept  down  by  means  of  long  rods,  which  are  tied  to  the 
latlis  of  the  roof  by  means  of  strong  tar  twine.  A  much 
thicker  coat  of  straw  is  put  on ;  and  r>'e-straw,  which  has 
a  solid  stem,  is  preferred,  as  more  lasting,  and  less  liable 
to  be  filled  with  water  than  hollow  straw.  Instead  of  straw 
ropes,  split  willow  is  used,  and  the  rods  which  are  inserted 
are  much  nearer  each  other  and  more  carefully  secured. 
As  *Jus  kuid  of  thatching  is  a  peculiar  trade,  it  requires  a 
rogidir  apprentice»aiip  to  be  master  of  it.    Th*  thatching 


of  temporary  ricka  may  be  done  from  mere  dewnp^icn. 
and  a  very  little  practice  will  enable  any  one  to  pr«*trt 
his  stacks  sufficiently  by  a  thatched  covenng. 

Thatching  is  usually  paid  by  the  scpiare  of  lU)  MfULt 
feet.  The  thatcher  takes  a  line  and  throws  it  ofcr  tht 
stack ;  if  it  is  square,  the  ends  are  pushed  under  the  earn 
on  each  side,  to  allow  for  the  trimming,  &c..  and  tfan 
length  is  multiplied  by  the  leneth  of  the  eavet,  with  tki 
same  allowance  at  the  ends.  The  price  varies  from  2t.  li 
7«.  or  Hs,  per  square,  according  to  the  work.  Kmai 
stacks  are  measured  by  taking  the  circumference  it  tht 
eaves,  multiphed  by  one-third  of  the  slant  of  the  cobc, 
with  a  similar  allowance. 

THAUMA'NTIAS.     [Pilmoorada,  vol.  xix.,  p.  121] 

THAUMA'SIA.     [Ska-Wekds.] 

THAXTED.     [Essex.] 

THEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  trilie  CaraeUies  lai 
natural  family  ofTemstromiacese,  which  has  beenaonuMi 
from  the  sliglitly  altered  Chinese  name  of  the  dned  hnk 
which  now  fonns  the  almost  universal  beveiage  of  tfai 
British  Isles.  Thouerh  now  so  extensively  employed,  tki 
introduction  of  tea  into  Europe  is  of  compaimlmhr  it- 
cent    origin.      Macpherson,    in    his    *  History   of  £»•• 


pean  Commerce  with  India,*  states  that  *  tea  'fiah 
tioned  as  the  usual  beverage  of  the  Chinese  by 
an  Arabian  merchant,  who  wrote  an  account  of  hi*  tiavtii 
in  the  East  about  the  year  a.d.  a50;*  and  that  he  had  bfti 
unable  to  find  any  mention  of  it  prior  to  the  timet  of  tki 
Jesuit  Missionaries,  who  entered  China  and  Japan  a  faBk 
bilfore  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century*.  Andenoa.  m 
his  '  History  of  Commerce,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  17R,  quot««  Botm 
as  giving  the  earliest  account  in  15iX),  when  he  aa«v  thil 
*  they,'  that  is,  the  Chinese,  *  have  also  an  herb,  out  of  wtek 
they  press  a  delicate  juice,  which  ser%  cs  them  as  drink  M* 
stead  of  wine.*  Texeira,  a  native  of  I'ottuiiral,  about  the  jar 
IGOO,  saw  the  dried  leaves  of  tea  at  Malacca,  and  l)!caritt 
found  them  used  in  l(>33  by  the  IVrsiana.  who  obaiard 
them  from  China  by  means  of  the  Usbeck  Tarlan.  T^Tpio^ 
in  his  Observ.  Medicte^  1641,  celebrates  tlie  virtues  ofthra. 
Anderson  says  that  no  mention  is  as  yet  made  ■  lOlD .  ii 
the  new  book  of  rates,  of  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate,  thood 
they  are  all  mentioned  in  an  act  of  parliament  of  the  vum 
year,  whereby  a  duty  of  eight-pence  is  chari^fd  ott  e^ay 
gallon  of  chocolate,  sherbet,  and  tea  made  for  nle.  M 
the  use  of  it  at  that  time  must  have  iM'cn  new,  for  INfti 
in  his  '  Diary,*  writes,  September  25,  1601,  *  I  tertfera 
cup  of  tea  (a  Chinese  drink;,  of  which  1  had  never  dmk 
belore.'  The  Dutch  East  India  Companv  probably  flnl » 
troduced  it  into  Europe,  and  from  Amsterdam  it  aw 
brought  to  London.  In  the  year  1662  Kine  Charki  E 
married  a  princess  of  Portugal,  whence.  Waller  aaia.  *fti 
best  of  queens  and  best  of  plants  we  owe  to  that 
nation,*  &c.  But  tea  must  have  continued  to  lie  bn 
in  small  quantities  only,  for  in  the  year  1661  tht 
India  Company  purchased,  for  the  purpose  of  prtie 
to  the  king,  two  pounds  and  two  ounces  of  tea.  and  afti 
year  1678  they  imported  4713  pounds  of  tea,  whicb  «■ 
then  for  the  first  time  thought  worth  their  atlentioi  it  i 
branch  of  their  trade.     ( Macpherson,  p.  13 1 .  > 

Tea  must  have  been  used  in  China  from  very  earijtMk 
It  is  differently  named  in  different  parts  of  Cliina,  m  Id^ 
or  cha,  also  tha,  whence  we  have  tsia,  the,  aiMl  tto.  h 
Persian  works  in  use  in  India,  tea  is  called  cha-kfaii^ff 
tea  of  Cathay. 

The  genus  Thea  is  characterised  by  having:  a  ealyi  wtak 
is  pereistent,  without  bracts,  five-leaved,  leaflets  imbrioiA 
the  outer  ones  smaller.  Petals  of  the  corol  6  to  S.  \rrft 
gynous,  imbricated,  the  inner  ones  the  largvak^  all  adhnfl^ 
together  at  the  base.  Stamens  numerous^  in  seveml  f9^ 
adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  petals ;  filaments  fiKftmi 
anthers  incumbent,  2-celled,  oblong,  with  a  thickith  c«r 
nectivum,  cells  opening  lonntudinallv.  Ovaij  fn 
3-celled.  Ovules  4  in  each  cell,  inserted  altemateh  i* 
the  central  angle,  the  upper  ones  ascemUn?,  the  Iomt 
pendulous.  Style  trifid,  stigmas  3,  acute.  Capnle  ivkf- 
roidal,  two  to  three  lofcied,  three  or  b>-  abortion  ft<««i 
with  loculicidal  dehiscence,  or  wit  h  the  dissepimenU  fawi 
from  the  tumed-in  edges  of  the  \alves.  Seeds  sofitaiT  « 
rarely  two,  in  cells,  shell-like  testa,  marked  with  the  ^tibi 
umbilicus.  Cotyledons  thick,  flealij,  oily.  No  albul 
Radicle  very  short,  very  near  the  umlnlicua,  centiipetaL 

The  genus  Camellia  is  usually  considered  to  be  vrrr  ih 
tinct  fn»m  Thea;  indeed  by  Cunbeoiedca  the  two  wv' 
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1  each  other  by  several  intervening  genera :  they 
/er  too  closely  allied  to  allow  of  this  separa- 
itinctions  have  been  made  in  the  fruit  of  the  two 
That  of  Thea  is  three-lobed  with  obtuse  cor- 
opening  along  the  middle  of  the  lobes,  that  is, 
e  dissepiments  opposite  to  the  valves,  or,  as  ex- 
'  modem  botanists,  having  a  loculicidal  dehiscence. 

on  the  contrary,  is  described  as  having  its  fhiit 
trian^lar,  without  any  tendency  to  become  deeply 
^d,  with  the  margins  of  the  valves  turned  inwanu 
Ing  the  dissepiments,  which  thus  alternate  with 
and  have  what  is  now  called  a  septicedal 
c.  Mr.  Griffith,  on  the  contrary,  who  is  well 
to  form  a  correct  opinion,  states,  from  examina- 
3  Assamese  tea-plant  and  of  two  species  of  Camel- 
the  Khosiya  Hills,  that  there  is  no  difference 
rhea  and  Camellia.  The  dehiscence  in  both,  he 
'  the  same  nature,  that  is,  loculicidal,  and  the  only 
i  that  does  really  exist  is  simply  of  specific  value, 
f  in  the  fruits  of  the  tea-plant  being  three-lobed, 
mellia  triangular, 
ecies  of  the  j^enus  Thea  are  few  in  number ;  some 

are  of  opinion  that  even  these  are  varieties  of  a 
ecies.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  question 
[>ecies  which  yield  the  teas  of  commerce,  it  is 

to  notice  those  which  are  usually  described  as 
a  systematic  works. 

idis  is  a  lar^e,  strong-lowing,  almost  hardy 
ith  spreading  Dranches,  its  leaves  three  to  five 
>ng,  thin,  almost  membranous,  very  broadly  Ian- 
light  green  and  wavy,  yvith  lar^e  and  irregular 
I,  Uie  flowers  large,  usually  solitary,  mostly  con- 

the  upper  axil,  with  5  sejpals  and  from  5  to 
fruit  nodding.  This  species  is  figured  by  Dr. 
in  his  account  of  the  tea-plant,  t.  1,  and  by  Dr. 
W.)  Hooker,  Bot,  Mag,,  t.  3148,  and  in  Loddiges' 
.,  t  227,  all  from  plants  which  have  flowered  in 
Qtry.  Ksempfer  supplies  a  very  good  figure, 
^xot,,  p.  607,  from  a  Japanese  plant.  This  species 
both  m  China  and  Japan,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
ies  which  yields  the  green  tea  of  commerce.  It 
long  introduced  into  this  country  ;  having  been 
k  ^m  Japan  in  1687  to  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope, 
tee  into  Europe.  Lettsom,  in  1772,  states  that  within 
V  years  a  few  genuine  tea-plants  had  been  intro- 
to  England,  that  the  largest  tea-plant  was  then  at 
d  the  first  that  ever  flowered  was  at  Sion  House, 
seeds  never  germinated.  Murray,  App.  Medicam. 
!7,  mentions  that  the  green  tea-plant  was,  in  1778, 
ondon  for  ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  but  the  black 
b  tea-plant  for  one  guinea.  Tne  j^en  tea-plants 
1  more  hardy  than  Uie  black  in  this  climate,  oeing 
t  in  the  open  air  with  little  protection  during 
er,  as  at  Kew,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  even  as  far 

Forfar. 
Ua  is  a  smaller  plant  than  T.  viridis:  its  branches 

and  straight,  its  stem  erect,  the  leaves  not  above 
wo-thirds  of  the  size  of  the  former  species,  elliptical 

perfectly  flat,  more  coriaceous,  of  a  dark  green 
with  small  and  even  serratures  \  they  are  numer- 

have  in  their  axils  two  or  three  flowers,  of  5  sepals 
itals,  these  are  smaller  and  have  a  slight  fragrance, 
rer  later  in  the  season  than  T.  viridis.     The  plant 

more  tender  than  the  green  tea-plant,  and  unable 

the  cold  of  an  English  climate,  it  is  supposed  by 
•  yield  the  leaves  which  are  converted  into  black 
,  notwithstanding  contrary  statements,  leaves  simi- 
lose  of  this  plant  may  tie  recognised  on  infusing 
>ading  out  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  black  teas  of* 
ce.  A  variety  of  this  is  sometimes  called  T,  stricta, 
iired  by  Lettsom,  ed.  2,  p.  41,  who  considers  it  only 
y  of  the  former.  It  is  also  figured  by  Loddiges, 
6.,  t.  226,  who,  as  well  as  Sir  W.  Hooker  and  Dr. 
x)nsiders  it  to  be  a  distinct  species, 
kssam  tea-plant,  which  has  lately  attracted  so  much 
n,  seems  to  partake  of  the  characters  of  both  the 
ig.  The  Calcutta  Tea  Committee  say,  in  1835, 
e  now  enabled  to  state  with  certainty,  that  not  only 
genuine  tea,  but  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
sing  the  identical  tea  of  China,  which  is  the  exclu- 
irce  of  all  the  varieties  and  shades  of  the  tea  of 
pce.'  To  this  it  may  replied,  that  there  are  conaidep- 
iU>ts  whether  the  teas  of  commerce  are  all  derived 


from  one  species  of  plant.  Mr.  Griffith  says,  in  the  size  both 
of  the  plant  and  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  in  the  texture  of  these 
last,  and  in  its  stations,  the  Assamese  plant  approaches  to  the 
green  tea-plant  of  China ;  in  its  geographical  distribution,  so 
far  as  latitude  is  concerned,  it  approaches  to  the  black  tea. 
The  inflorescence  of  the  Assamese  plant  varies,  but  perhaps 
I  its  usual  state  is  to  have  the  flowers  solitaiy  in  theoLxils  of 
the  leaves,  but  the  number  of  flowers  varies  mm  one  to  five. 
The  plants  introduced  into  this  country  have  their  leaves 
much  larger  and  thicker  than  those  pf  the  green  tea-plant, 
and  Messrs.  Loddiges  find  that  it  requires  a  much  greater 
degree  of  heat,  in  fact  that  of  the  not-house,  while  the 
others  are  in  the  open  air  for  a  great  part  of  the  year. 

Two  other  species,  described  by  Loureiro,  are  little  known, 
as  T.  Cochindiinensis^  about  eight  feet  high,  having  lan- 
ceolate le&ves,  flowers  of  3  to  5  sepals  and  5  petals,  solitaiy, 
terminal ;  found  wild  in  the  north  of  Cochinchina,  where  it 
is  also  cultivated,  being  used  medicinally  by  the  natives  as 
a  diaphoretic.  T,  oleosa  is  also  a  shrub  of  eight  feet  high, 
found  in  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  and 
named  from  its  seeds  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which 
\&  used  for  burning  and  as  an  article  of  diet.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate,  the  flowers  of  6  sepals  and  6  petals,  pedun- 
cles 3-flowered  axillary;  fruit  stated  to  be  indehiscent, 
rather  a  berry  than  a  capsule. 

The  species  of  Camenia,  which  are  so  closely  allied  to 
those  of  Thea,  have  already  been  mentioned  under  Ca- 
mellia, as  C.  JaponicOj  maiijlora^  reticulata.  C.  Sasanqua^ 
and  Euryoides  are  other  Chinese  species.  C.  drupifera  is 
a  native  of  Cochinchina ;  while  C.  kissi  and  Caudata,  with 
olesefolia  and  Scottiana,  two  doubtfUl  species,  are  foimd  in 
the  mountains  near  Munnipore,  Pundua,  and  Silhet,  and  in 
those  surrounding  the  valley  of  Nepaul.  A  third  genuine 
species  occurs  on  the  Naga  range,  towards  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  valley  of  Assam.  It  is  well  known  to 
the  A^iamese  and  Singphos  by  the  name  of  Bun  Fullup, 
or  jungle  tea,  being  used  by  them  as  a  medicine.  A  fourth 
species  was  found  by  Dr.  Wallich  about  Ungrei. 

Besides  the  characters  of  the  several  species  of  Thea,  we 
have  to  notice  the  parts  of  the  country  where  the  culti- 
vated species  are  &und,  as  many  practical  questions  of 
conieSderable  importance  are  connected  with  the  subject. 
But  here  it  is  difficult  to  be  precise  in  our  statements,  be- 
cause we  are  without  positive  information  fh>m  the  tea 
districts  of  China,  and  also  because  it  is  still  doubtfVil 
whether  one   or  more  species  yield  the   teas  of  com- 
merce in  permanent  varieties,  or  whether  the  diflPerences 
in  teas  are  owin^  solely  to  differences  in  manufacture. 
Tea  is  cultivated  in  China  over  a  great  extent  of  territory. 
Dr.  Wallich  mentions  it  as  being  cultivated  in  Cochin 
China,  in  \T  N.  lat.    We  know  it  is  cultivated  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Yimnan  and  of  Canton.    If  we 
proceed  north  we  find  the  principal  cultivation  of  teas 
for  the  forei^  trade   is  between  27*  and  31**  N.  lat. : 
but  tea  is  said  to  be  produced  in  several  places  to  the 
northward  of  3r ;   even  in  36**,  and  also  in  the  Japanese 
Islands,  which  extend  fh)m  30*  to  4r  N.  lat.    It  has 
been    disputed   whether  the   tea-plant  is   cultivated   in 
plains  or  mountainous  situations.    It  is  generally  stated 
to  be  cultivated  in  hilly  situations.    Grozier  states  that 
the  songlo-tcha  (our  green  tea)  takes  its  name  from  the 
mountain  Song-lo,  situated  in  the  province  of  Kiangnan, 
in  30*  N.  lat.,  while  the  bou-y  tcha  (bohea)  takes  its 
name  also  from  a  mountain  called  Bou-y,  situated  in  the 
province  of  Fo-kien.   Mr.  Cunningham  (when  Chusan  had 
formerly  a  Briti^  factory)  collected  specimens  on  the  top« 
of  mountains,  where  the  tea-plant  flourished  along  with 
pines.     His  specimens  are  still  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  deputation  sent  into  Assam  to  examine  the  sites  of 
the  tea,  saw  it  growing  in  the  valley  of  Assam,  and  were 
thus  led  to  think  that  it  must  ^w  in  sinular  situations 
in  China :  but  even  in  Assam  it  is  also  found  on  hills;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  found  in  both  situations  in  China, 
and  in  many  which  must  be  moist.    There  is  nothing  im- 

Srobable  in  a  plant  being  so  found  which  is  so  extensively 
iflVised  flpom  noith  to  south  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
finest  varieties  (tf  tea  are  cultivated  in  the  drier  soils,  and 
in  situations  exposed  to  light  and  air :  in  fact,  the  Chinese 
tea-makers  in  Assam  state  that  in  China  the  teas  fh>m  the 
sunny  tracts  are  the  best.  Some  soils  in  which  the  tea-plant 
it  cultivated  in  China  yielded,  on  analysis,  in  200  parts— of 
silex,  136 ;  alumina,  36 ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  6 ;  car- 
bonate <rf  lime,  4 ;  oxide  of  iron,  13 ;  roots  and  fibres  of 
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vTants,  2;  water  of  abnorplion,  4.  Dr.  A1>el  thoiicfht  tliat 
the  di'brisof  ^nmitie  rocks  would  yield  a  fitting  soil,  and  that 
the  Cape  of  Goixl  Hope  would  affonl  a  suitable  climate. 
The  climate  vaiies,  no  doubt,  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
different  parts  of  China,  beins:  warm  in  the  southern  and 
cold  in  the  northern  provinces.  Snow  is  said  to  lie  upon 
the  ground  lor  davs  together  upon  the  green  teas,  and  the 
green  tea-plant  fs  in  this  country  able  to  bear  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  Uie  black,  wnich,  in  China,  seems  to 
be  coniined  to  the  more  southern  provinces;  but  even 
in  the  Fokien  hills  M.  Callery  has  mentioned  to  the 
wTiter  of  tliis  article  that  he  has  walked  on  snow  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  tea-plants.  Tlie  culture  of  the  tea-plant 
in  China  s<.>4>ms  simple  enough  :  the  plants  are  raise<l 
from  siH'ds,  sown  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  re- 
main. Si'venil  are  dropped  into  holes  lour  or  five 
inches  deep  and  three  or  four  feet  apart,  shortly  after  they 
ripen ;  or  in  November  and  December,  as  they  do  not 
preserve  well,  from  their  oiliness.  Tlie  plants  rise  up  in 
a  cluster  when  the  rain  comes  on,  and  require  little  further 
care,  except  that  of  removing  weeds,  till  they  are  three 
years  old,  when  they  yield  their  first  crop  of  leaves.  They 
are  seldom  transplanted,  but  sometimes  four  to  six  plants 
are  put  close  together,  so  as  to  form  a  fine  bush.  Alter 
growmg  seven  or  ten  years  they  are  cut  down,  in  order  that 
the  numerous  young  shoots  which  then  spring  out  may 
afford  a  more  abundiint  supply  of  leaves.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  bushes  grow  umvst rained,  in  others  they  are 
regularly  pnmed,  to  keep  them  low.  Tlie  gathering  of 
the  leaves  is  nerformed  with  great  care  :  they  are  usually 
gathered  singly,  first  in  March  or  May  (according  to  the 
district^  when  the  young  leaves  are  scarcely  expanded  ;  the 
second  about  two  months  later,  or  May  and  June  ;  and  the 
third  in  August,  or  about  six  weeks  after  the  second  ;  but 
the  times  necessarily  differ  in  different  districts,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  crops  which  are  obtained,  some  avoiding 
the  third,  for  fear  of  injuring  tiie  bushes.  When  the  leaves 
arc  gathered  they  are  dried  in  houses  which  contain  small 
iUmaces,  on  each  of  which  there  is  a  flat  iron  pan,  and 
upon  this,  when  heated,  the  leaves,  partially  dried  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  are  tlirown:  the  leaves  require  fre- 
Guent  shifting  and  turning.  When  all  are  properly  dried, 
they  are  uuickly  removed  either  by  the  hand  or  with  a 
shovel,  and  either  thrown  upon  a  mat  or  into  baskets  which 
arc  kept  ready  to  receive  them.  They  are  then  removed 
to  a  table  where  they  are  rolled  and  cooled,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  repeated ;  alter  which  they  are  silted  and  sorted 
into  several  varieties.  The  process  nas  been  very  minutely 
described  as  practised  in  Assam  and  Java  by  the  Chinese 
tea-makers.  We  may  therefore  refer  to  the  accounts  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Bruce,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  superintendent 
in  Java,  translated  by  Dr.  Horsfield. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  this  question  is  to  determine 
whether  the  green  anu  black  teas  are  produced  by  one  or 
two  distinct  species  of  plants,  as  the  statements  of  appa- 
rently equally  well  qualified  judges  are  not  only  contra- 
dictory, but  directly  the  reverse  of  each  other.  The  diffi- 
culty is  owing  to  no  competent  person  haWnj^  visited  the 
tea  (listricts  of  China,  and  also  to  the  Chinese  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Canton  being  able  to  prepare  a  tea  which  can 
be  coloured  and  made  up  to  imitate  various  qualities  of 
green  tea,  and  large  quantities  are  thus  yearly  made  up. 
The  Chinese  tea-makers  in  iVssam  and  those  in  Java  alike 
state  that  the  black  and  green  teas  may  be  prepared  from 
the  same  plant.  But  as  there  are  plants  of  the  genus  Thea, 
of  which  the  leaves  resemble  some  of  the  black  and  green 
teas  of  commerce,  and  as  these  differ  very  considerably 
fVom  each  other  in  their  powers  of  resisting  cold,  and  as 
there  are  green  tea  and  black  tea  districts  (the  former  to 
the  north  of  the  latter),  it  seems  probable  that  different 
plants  are  preferred  for  preparing  the  finer  qualities  of 
these  different  teas.  Whether  these  plants  are  one  species 
or  well-established  varieties  can  only  be  detennined  by 
botanists  who  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  China,  or  by 
experiments  made  in  the  tea  nurseries  of  Assam  and  of  the 
Himalayas,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  each  kind  in  different 
sui!s,  aspects,  and  elevations,  and  comparing  the  plants 
which  are  produced  with  one  another. 

Toa  having  become  so  exteitoive  an  article  of  com- 
mereo,  and  a  !K)urec  of  considerable  n'venue,  various 
altemntjs  ha\e  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  other  coun- 
tries*, but  the  climates  are  very  different  in  which  the 
Mveral  experiments  have  been  made*  m  in  Rio  Janeiro 


and  the  warm  pari  of  Brazil,  and  latterly  in  the  hilly 
of  Java  and  Brazil,  in  Penang,  Assam,  and  the  Himalina 
Dr.  Abel  recommended  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,    ft  « 
requisite  to  have  not  only  a  suitable  soil  and  climate.  N 
also  cheap  and  abundant  labour.      Many  have  beea  U 
opinion  that  tea  could  be  cultivated  in  the  Himala}ia,  bn 
the  first  published  opinions  seem  thoM  of  Dr.  Kvfle  Jt 
iwitr.  Himalayan  Botany,  p.  3  and  107»  and  Prtu     'tin  ^ 
Hourceti  of  India,  p.  259),  wheie,  from  a  coi      ic 
a  similarity  in  latitude,  climate,  and  vegetauwo. « 
any  infonnation  could  he  procured  on  those  m       » 
was  of  opinion  that  tea  could  be  successfully  cum       * 
the  Himalayan  mountains,   *for  the  different  eW 
al  low  of  every  variety  of  climate  being  selected,  ami       ■««. 
graphical  distribution  of  this  plant  it  sufficiently  es       il 
and  the  natural  sites  sufficiently  varied,   to  \ 
being  beneficially  cultivated.*      He  recommeikKu  «. 
rimeiits  being  made  in  the  tract  of  the  Himalayn.  ««. 
tending  from  Almora  nearly  to  the  Sutledge*  al  lanm 
elevations  from  the  valle\t  up  to  7000  feet,  and  thmtH 
that  about  fKXX)  feet  of  elevation  would  affonl  a  sniliMi 
climate.     Dr.  Falconer  formed  similar  opinions  si  tht 
same  time  in  a  report  to  government.    The  cotuitnui  rf 
these  opinions  has  oeen  clearly  proved  by  the  lately  Memsi 
reports  on  the  success  of  the  tea  plantations 
in  the  Kumaon  and  Gurhwsl  districts  of  these 
which  were  formed  when  the  tea   nurseries 
blished  in  Assam,  and  the  seeds  and  plants  sent  op  ulidl 
had  been  obtained  from  China.    In  this  report,  mwaU 
by  the  Indian  government  to  the  Agricultural  Sociilj  rf 
Calcutta,  we  find  that  at  elevations  of  5000  and  Oi 
feet  there  are  some  hundreds  of  strong  and  heahiiy  loit 
ing  plants  and  seedlings,  but  none  as  yet  of  a  gmwli 
to  yield  seed.    At  Almorah,  elevated  5000  feet,  mere  «t 
two  f^rdens,  one  of  three  and  the  other  oC  eleven  mi  a 
half  acres  in  extent,  with  1500  full-grown  trees  yidfiif 
seed,  and  700  layers,  and  upwards  of  20,000  seedliais.    M 
Bheemtal,  lower  in  elevation  and  nearer  to  the  pina  the 
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results  are  equally  favourable :  *  On  the  whole 
ment,  in  as  far  as  the  poasibilitv  of  rearing  the  tcs-plsrt 
in  the  provinces  of  Guiiivral  and  Kumaon  is  in  qnssiM^ 
may  be  safely  pronounced  to  have  completely  sueeecM.' 
It  18  also  said,  '  Assam  has  doubtless  a  great  advaatsfi 
over  Kumaon  as  to  facility  of  export,  but'  the  latts  ps^ 
vince  will  probably  l)e  found  to  yield  a  prodoee  m  s 
superior  quafity.'  The  quality  of  the  tea  whic^  csn 
prepared  here  can  only  be  ascertained  when  ( 
preparers  have  been  sent  there,  as  they  no  doum  wui  m 
sent,  as  soon  as  the  plantations  are  sufficiently  eztenM. 

The  value  of  these  facts  can  only  Im  property  ol^ 
mated  in  connection  with  the  success  of  the  tea^cnhmt  ii 
A&«ni,  which  is  several  hundred  miles  distant  frssi  Kb> 
maon  and  Gurhwal,  and  it  is  prol>able  therefore  that  ttr 
whole  of  the  intervening  part  of  the  Himalayss wiBli 
favourable  to  this  culture :  prol>ably  also  some  of  At 
mountains  of  the  peninsula,  as  in  the  Wjmaad  district  Hi 
in  Travancore,  wiU  l>e  found  favourable. 

The  Assam  tea-plant  first  attracted  pablio  attentisiii 
1834,  in  consequence  of  replies  to  the  circnlais  which  W 
l)een  addressed  to  several  gentlemen.  Captains  Jenkisi  Hi 
Charlton,  in  May  of  that  year,  wrote  that  a  kindsf  li» 
plant  was  undoubtedly  indigenous  in  Assam.    8uier  tkM 
it  has  appeared  that  several  gentlemen  were  weU  awsn  d 
the  fact,  and  also  that  Mr.  David  Scott  had,  in  June,  M8^ 
sent  leaves  and  seeds  of  a  plant  discovered  orifftesllr  bf 
Major  Bruce,  which  he  said  the  Burmese  and  Chinese  Vsfr 
cuired  in  stating  to  be  wild  tea.    But  the  plant  wss  thsarit 
to  be  a  Camellia,  and  no  fUrther  notice  was  taken  of  it  A 
scientific  deputation,  composed  of  Dr.  Wallich  and 
Griffith  and  AlacCleland,  was  sent  for  the  _ 
t ion  of  Upper  Assam .    Some  valuable  infonnation 
elicited,  wnich  was  published  in  the  *  Tirana,  of  the  A|En& 
Soc.  of  India,'  and  in  the  papers  respecting  tea  cnltiviiiai 
in  India,  published  by  the  House  of  Comnions  in  UK 
Tea-plantations  were  subsequently  established,  sai  Mr. 
Bruce  appointed  their  superintendent.   At  first  only  a  fr* 
tea-tracts  were  discovered :  Mr.  Bruce  in  his  latest  scvo 
notices  them  as  being  no  less  than  120,  some  of  them 
extensive,  both  on  the    hills  and  on  the  plains. 
MacCleland  states  that  they  are  found  in  Asnun.  %xm 
the  level  plain  and  secondly  on       •unds  or  hillorkSk 
that  the  former  atuations  have  a      ro      itmc         wb 
enables  them  to  maintain  a  diy  i         v 
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ve  moisture.  As  tea-plants  are  capable  of 
)nsiderable  varieties  of  temperature,  tea  may 
be   cultivated   in   a  variety  of  situations,  and 

as  well  as  elsewhere,  but  it  is  probable 
situations  and  the  more  open  and  elevated 
Lssam  itself  \v\\\  be  best  suited  for  the  pro- 
'  the  finer-flavoured  teas.  The  tea  which  has 
ired  in  Assam  has  now  been  sent  for  four  years 
and  in  each  year  the  quantities  have  increased 
alities  have  improved.  For  the  teas  first  sold 
om  the  excitement  and  competition  created  by 
y  of  the  sale,  extravagant  prices  were  paid,  as 
to  34«.  a  pound.  In  1840  the  prices  realized 
6*.  lOd,  to  106*.  lOd.  The  probable  value  was 
om  2s.  Ud.  to  3*.  3./.  Tlie  produce  of  1841  in 
iment  plantations  has  been  sold  in  Calcutta, 
am  the  Assam  Tea  Company  sent  to  this  country, 
rable  reports  have  been  published  by  brokers  of 
y  of  this  tea,  and  of  the  probability,  from  its 
that  it  may  easily  be  improved  as  its  nature  is 
erstood.  Experimental  nurseries  continue  to  be 
by  the  East  India  Company,  and  much  useful 
n  of  u  practical  nature  will  no  doubt  be  ob- 
promulgated.  So  many  authors  have  written 
ject  of  tea,  that  it  is  impossible  to  quote  them, 
n,  in  his  account  of  the  tea-plant,  nas  given  a 
m.  More  recent  information  may  be  found  in 
of  Abel,  Staunton,  Ellis,  Barrow— and  for  scien- 
lation  see  Royle,  *  Illustr.  of  Himalayan  Botany,' 
on  the  Productive  Resources  of  India,*  also  the 
Messrs.  Grifiith  and  MacCleland,  in  the  '  Trans. 
c.  Soc.  of  Calcutta,'  which  likewise  contain  the  re- 
brokers.  For  practical  information  on  the  manu- 
tea,  the  papers  of  Mr.  Bruce  give  much  valuable 
1,  derived  from  the  China  tea-makers ;  also  the 
the  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Tea  in  Java,' 
fh>m  the  Dutch  by  Dr.  Horsfield. 
Medical  and  Dietetical  Properties  of  T^a,  This 
use  of  which  was  for  a  long  time  confined  to 
ies  of  the  East,  China  and  Japan,  has  within  the 
andred  years  become  known  and  almost  indis- 
in  every  civilized  country  of  the  globe.  It  is 
iiteresting  to  enquire  what  are  the  properties  it 
which  have  induced  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
«  to  forsake  other  articles  of  diet,  and  what  are 
of-its  extensive  consumption. 
:  obtained  from  one  species  only  of  the  genus 
om  several,  all  the  tea  of  China  is  in  commerce 
ider  two  distinct  terms,  green  tea  and  black  tea, 
rown  tea.   These  are  also  distinguished  as  hyson 

The  European  name  tea  is  borrowed  from  the 
ansfuage  of  the  province  Fu-kian  (Fokien  of 
,  where  this  article  is  called  Tia  in  their  patois : 
it  is  called  Tscha  or  Tschai.  Black  tea  is 
tscha,  green  tea  Lo-tscha.  The  best  sort  of  the 
I  has  been  long  known  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  Bou-ui-Tscha ;  hence  bv  a  transposi- 
e  syllables,  the  Thea  bohea  of  Linnaeus,  the 
ha  of  the  Chinese,  that  is,  tea  from  Vou-y-Schan, 
n  the  province  of  Fu-kian,  in  27®  ^T  N.  lat. 
hiefly  obtainetl  from  Song-lo,  which  lies  in  the 
f  Kiang-nan,  in  29*'  58'  N.  lat. 
varieties  owe  their  names  to  other  circumstances, 
r  of  which  is  endless.  Thus  there  occur  in  the 
of  the  Chinese  merchants  at  least  one  hundred 
lames,  many  of  which  are  synonymes  of  other 
ames  invented  to  impose  on  foreigners  and  ob- 
h  price.  The  distmguished  Oriental  scholar 
Erives  a  list  of  about  forty  genuine  varieties, 
planation  of  the  terms  applied  to  them.  {Jour- 
que,  18'3t,  p.  121,  and  Abel  Remusat,  a  Supple- 
:,  p.  186  of  the  same  journal ;  or  Fee,  Conrs 
Naturelle  Pharmaceutique^  i.,  p.  507.)  Thus 
rrupted  into  Pekoe,  or  even  Peldn,  merely  means 
NiXy  being  the  first  sprouts,  or  yet  hairy  leaf-buds 
plants,  three  years  old,  after  their  first  flower- 
1  us  it  is  applied  only  to  a  black  tea,  but  it  is 
plicable  to  a  ^reen  tea,  and  is  by  the  Chinese 
an  expensive  kind  called  Loong-tsingy  literally 
cells  of  the  dragon ,  *  which  is  never  brought  to 
it  is  so  delicate  and  slightly  fired  as  to  spoil  by 
damp.'  (Davis.)  The  true  imperial  tea,  also 
the9,  not  that  it  is  the  flower-buds,  as  some 


suppose,  but  merely  the  perfection  of  tea,  never  reaches 
Europe,  as  the  damp  of  the  voyage  and  a  northern  climate 
would  soon  impair  its  qualities.  Tliat  which  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  Imperial  is  Chulan,  or  Soulang,  flavoured  with 
the  lan-hoa,  which  is  the  Chinese  name  for  the  Olea  fra- 
grans,  Lin. 

Though  it  is  stated  that  black  tea  maybe  cured  as  green 
tea,  and  green  tea  as  black,  certain  it  is  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  respective  kinds  is  carried  on  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  different  practices  pursued  with  the 
leaves  from  the  first  sta^e.  In  the  green  teas  the  leaves 
only  are  taken,  being  nipped  off  a^ve  the  foot-stalk  or 
petiole,  while  of  the  black  teas  the  foot-stalk  is  always  col- 
lected. *  Thus  black  tea  contains  much  of  the  woody  fibre, 
while  the  green  is  exclusively  the  fieshy  part  dT  the  leaf 
itself;  which  is  one  good  reason  why  it  should  be  dearer.* 
(Davis,  ii.,  p.  351.)  Besides  this,  the  constant  removal  of 
the  young  leaf-buds,  by  which  the  plant  is  prevented  from 
being  clothed  with  full-grown  leaves,  which  alone  can 
elaborate  the  sap,  and  contribute  to  the  further  growth  of 
the  shrub,  causes  it  to  perish  earlier,  and  compels  a  more 
frequent  renewal  of  the  plantations.  Indeed  some  cul- 
tivators restrict  the  gathering  of  the  leaves  to  two  harvests, 
instead  of  three,  to  save  their  plants. 

Those  of  the  third  gathering  are  large  fOid  coarse,  and 
often  so  rigid  that  they  cannot  be  rolled.  This  yields  a 
tea  so  inferior  in  quality  that  it  is  consumed  only  by  the 
poorest  of  the  natives,  or,  when  very  bad,  is,  as  are  some 
of  the  finer  kinds  when  spoiled,  used  for  dyeing. 

Such  are  the  pains  talc  en  to  ensure  the  excellence  of 
the  finest  sorts,  that  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  har- 
vest commences  the  collectors,  who  are  trained  to  this 
business  from  a  very  early  age,  are  prohibited  from  eating 
fish  or  other  kinds  of  food  reckoned  unclean,  lest  by  theiir 
breath  they  should  contaminate  the  leaves.  They  are  also 
made  to  take  a  bath  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  not 
allowed  to  gather  the  leaves  with  the  naked  fingers,  but 
always  with  gloves.  The  finest  tea  may,  if  the  prope/ 
time  for  gathering  it  be  neglected,  be  changed  into  an 
inferior  tea  in  one  night.  It  is  necessary  to  roast  the  leaves 
the  same  evening  that  they  are  collected,  for  if  kept  till  the 
following  day  they  become  black  and  lose  much  of  their 
virtue.  Previous  to  putting  them  into  the  iron  pans  or  fur- 
naces, which  are  heated  by  charcoal,  some  writers  say  that 
they  are  dipped  for  about  half  a  minute  into  boiling  water ; 
others  do  not  mention  this.  About  half  a  pound  or  three- 
quarters  of  leaves  are  put  into  the  pan  at  once,  and  dili- 
gently stirred,  to  prevent  them  from  being  burnt.  They  are 
then  removed  with  a  shovel  and  thrown  on  mats  or  into 
baskets,  and  while  yet  hot  the  soil  leaves  arc  rolled  l)e- 
tween  the  palms  of  the  hands,  during  which  operation  a 
quantity  of  yellowish  green  juice  exudes  from  them.  This 
process  of  roasting  and  rolling  is  pften  repeated  even  to 
the  sixth  or  seventh  time.  This  method  is  called  the  dry 
tcay ;  but  by  the  wet  tray  the  leaves  are  first  exposed  to 
the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  after  which  they  are  rolled 
and  dried  on  the  iron  pans  like  the  others.  Leaves  prepared 
in  the  wet  way  have  a  bright  green  colour ;  those  by  the 
dry,  a  dark  green  verging  to  brown.  From  the  green  tea, 
when  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  less  of  the  above-mentioned 
juice  exudes,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  greater  power 
of  green  tea  is  in  some  degree  owing.  The  larger  leaves 
are  generally  selected  to  be  prepared  in  the  wet  way.  By 
the  process  of  roasting  the  leaves  lose  two-thirds  of  their 
weight ;  so  that  three  pounds  of  fresh  leaves  dry  into  one 
pound  of  tea  fit  for  preservation.  It  is  by  the  process  of 
roasting  that  the  flavour  is  first  developed,  tne  leaves 
when  fresh  being  as  insipid  as  the  bean  of  coffee  before 
heat  is  applied.  Siebold  is  of  opinion  that  the  agree- 
able violet-like  flavour  of  tea  is  inherent  in  the  leaves 
themselves,  but  most  writers  ascribe  the  different  flavours 
of  the  choicer  kinds  of  tea  to  the  admixture  of  the  flowers, 
leaves,  or  oils  of  a  variety  of  different  plants.  The  chief 
of  these  are  the  Olea  fragnms^  Chloranthtte  ineonepieU" 
uSj  Gardenia  Jtorida^  Aglaia  odorata^  Mogorium  {Jas^ 
minum)  Sambacj  Vitex  epicata^  Camellia  Sasanqua,  and 
C.  oleifera^  Illicium  aniaatum,  Magnolia  Yulan^  and  the 
Rosa  Indica  odoratiesima^  as  well  as  with  the  root  of  the 
IrU  florentina^  and  Curcuma  longa  or  turmeric,  and  oil  of 
Bixa  Orellana.  A  variety  of  tea  called  Sonchi  is  often 
fbund  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  ferruginous  du^,  but 
whether  by  accident,  as  Mr.  Davis  thinks  (C5lww#tf,  ii.,  p. 
4e2)t  or  a  fhmd  to  increase,  the  weight,  is  doctbtfti].    lb 
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prt^ncc  miy  cauly  be  detected  by  punni;  a  maf^ct  into 
a  Miipected  RBmi>l(.>,  when  Mine  of  the  puticles  of  iron 
will  adhere  to  it. 

The  Chinese  annually  dry  many  milliuns  of  pounds  of 
the  U'avfs  of  diffvrent  |>liintH,  lo  mingle  with  the  genuine, 
•ucli  Rs  tlio:4e  of  uiK,  plum,  &c.,  an  the  name  Mei-Pian. 
applied  10  one  of  the  varieliei  of  tea  from  the  province  of 
kiane-nan,  imports;  ho  that  all  the  spurions  leaves 
found  ill  ^rcels  of  bad  tea  muHt  not  be  su])posed  to  be  in- 
trodueod  into  Ihem  by  the  dealers  in  this  eoimtrv.  While 
the  tea-trade  wan  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Kast-India 
Company,  few  of  these  adulterated  teas  were  shipped  for 
this  couiilrv,  as  experienced  and  competent  inspector! 
with  lai'^e  salaries  were  kept  at  Canton,  to  prevent  the 
CX|>ortation  of  auch  in  the  Company's  ships;  butunce  the 
trade  has  been  opened,  all  kinds  find  a  ready  outlet,  and, 
as  the  demand  often  exceeds  the  supply,  a  manufactured 
article  is  furnished  to  the  rival  crews. 

The  object  of  the  drying  and  rolling  is  both  to  diminish 
the  bulk  and  lo  enable  the  leaves  to  preserve  their  flavour. 
No  tea  is  thought  £t  for  use  till  it  is  a  twelvemonth  old  ; 
and  the  rich  and  luxurious  Chinese  keep  the  tine  tea  in  jara, 
made  of  the  finest  porcelain,  some  of  which  are  thought  to 
communicate  an  Mditional  aroma  to  tlie  tea,  and  ali  of 
which  have  very  narrow  mouthsCas  may  be  olMerved  in  those 
brought  to  Europe,  and  sold  at  a  high  price),  to  retain  the 
peculiar  odour.  If  the  tea  contracts  damp,  it  is  taken  out 
and  roasted  again. 

The  taste  of  tea  is  more  or  less  aiitringent,  and,  before  it 
11  infused,  unpleasantly  acrid.  To  make  the  infui^ion,  the 
Chinese  pour  boiling-water  on  a  small  portion  of  the 
leaves,  hut  do  not  allow-  it  to  stand  or  macerate,  as  is  done 
in  England,  but  instantly  pour  it  off  again,  by  which  they 
obtain  only  the  more  volatile  and  stimulating  portion  of  its 
principles.  The  poorer  Chinese  indeed  boil  the  verj-  in- 
ferior and  coarse  leaves,  which  alone  are  within  theii 
reach,  and  drink  the  decoction  repeatedly  during  the  day. 
This  is  doiie  not  only  to  extract  such  virtues  as  the  tea 
possesses,  but  to  quali^  the  water,  as  little  good  drinking 
water  is  met  with  in  CTiina.  Travellers  And  a  supply  of 
tea  a  very  valuable  accompaniment  on  long  joumevs,  as  it 
Improves  tlie  most  brackiah  watent.  The  exciting  effects  of 
fresh  tea  arc  such  that  it  is  rarely  used  till  it  has  been  kept 
twelve  months,  as  already  stated  ;  and  where  indulged  in,  it 
produces  great  disturbance  of  the  mind,  almost  resembling 
mebriation,  like  the  action  oftheErythroxylon  Coca  among 
the  Peruvians,  and  induciu);  a  tremulous  motion  of  the 
limbs.  This  property  is  diminished  by  repeated  roastings, 
but  a*  green  tea  is  TeH  exposed  to  heat  than  black,  it  re- 
tains more  of  this  power.  Besides,  the  green  tea  for  ex- 
portation undergoes  some  process,  which  changes  its 
colour,  giving  it  a  bluixh-green  hue.  The  Chinese  them- 
selves do  not  consume  those  kinds  of  green  tea  which  are 
prepared  for  exportation.  (Davis,  Chmete,  ii.  468.)  It  is 
altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  tliat  the  colour  of  green 
tea  IB  owing  to  its  being  oned  on  copper  pans,  as  none 
such  are  used,  and  the  most  searching  chemical  analysis  is 
unable  lo  detect  a  trace  of  copper  unless  as  a  constituent  of 
the  vegetable.  The  chemical  anolj'sis  of  tea  does  not  shed 
much  light  on  ita  action  on  the  human  system.    Fnuik  and 


strongly  of  tern,  tnd  which,  were  it  not  for  the  eK-,<einr  m 
the  solvent,  and  the  tfOiiUe  attendinir  ita  wparativn.  n.ioi 
perliaps  be  profitably  employed. 


■bW>Ut.    Alnb..!.  vilb 


(Brande's  Manual  '•/  Pharmoey,  Sth  ed.,  p.  I3ti.* 

The  fall  in  the  prices  of  tea  docs  not  much  affect  Umm 
results,  as  the  same  relative  proportions  are  |>re*encd. 

The  alkaloid-like  principle  of  tea  can  waiccK  be  cs^ 
sidered  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  action  of  tea ;'  but  N  ■ 
very  interesting  from  the  circumalaiiie  of  the  idcotUTM 
its  composition  with  that  of  coffee,  and  uf  the  gmam 
officioalu,  as  shown  by  laebig: — 


Muua.  rl         ■•— . 


Sir  H.  Davy  found  more  tannin  in  black  than  in  green  tea 
but  the  results  of  Mr.  Brande's  researches,  conducted  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  give  a  different  result.  '  Some  years 
ago  I  examined  the  varieties  of  tea  in  common  use  [^Quar- 
terly Journal,  xii.  201),  and  found  that  the  quantity  of 
aitnngent  matter  precipitabte  by  gelatine  ia  somewhat 
greater  in  green  than  in  Dlack  tea,  though  the  excess  is  by 
no  means  so  great  as  the  comparative  flavours  of  the  two 
would  lead  one  to  expect.     The  entire  quantity  of  soluble 


The   following  table  shovrs  the  respective  quaatities  of 
soluble  matter  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  the  weight  of  the  ' 

Srecipitate  by  isingloM,  and  the  proportion  of  inert  woody 
bre  m  green  and  black  tea  of  vanous  prices.  It  is  given,  . 
not  as  throwing  any  important  light  upon  the  cause  of  the  , 
ditfereul  <]ualities  and  effects  of  tea,  but  as  containing  the  , 
results  of  actual  experiments.  It  will  be  remarked  that  , 
when  tea-leaves  have  been  exhausted  by  water  repeatedly 
ail'used,  alcohol  is  still  capable  of  extracting  a  considerable 
((uaiitity  of  soluble  matter ;  the  alcoholic  extract  infused 
in  boUiiifc  water,  fUniiabes  » liquid  which  Nuella  and  taatw 


OinrlH.  ThiiK. 

FhSud  LHfaif.     JntMt, 

Carbon      .  49-77  00- lUI 

Hydrogen.  S'33  [i-2U  5-139  a 

Nitrogen    .  SS'TS  29-OOi)  21f  ItO  Stj 

Oxygen      .  lU"  12  ISWO  Ki'UK  16 

Bergma  obtained  an  oil,  but  (his.  as  well  a»  the  d  W 
water,  he  found  to  have  little  peculiar  effect  on  ■«■ 
animals:  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  experimcui 
Lettsom,  who  represents  the  distilled  water  oftea  as  a 
powerful  narcotic,  paralysing  the  limba  of  frogs,  and  t 
causing  their  death  when  applied  to  the  exposed  Mnte 

Before  attempting  to  estimate  the  action  of  tea  ia  & 
human  system,  it  is  necesaor}-  to  call  to  mind  tt«tHiK<f 
the  effects  are  due  to  the  plants  mixed  with  the  ml  l« 
several  of  which,  such  as  the  Chloranthus  iocompnaa 
are  stimulants  of  the  highest  order ;  and  in  other  intfSKS 
deleterious  chemical  compounds  are  ubed  by  the  ChioH 
to  convert  damaged  black  teas  into  saleable  grceci  faiL 
(Davis,  Chinesf,  ii.  -166.)  For  the  effects  of  these.  tM  a 
not  justly  chaireable.  A  correct  estimate  of  the  actios  d 
lea  is  not  easily  formed ;  yet  the  mat  dispaasiooatc  » 
quiren  regard  it  as  a  nan-otic,  the  stimulating  pari 

,  of  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  of  longctf  iaaim. 
Tea  Has  been  preposterously  praised  by  some  writoh  wi 
UTUustty  accused  by  othen  as  being  productive  tt  » 

'  merous  diseases :  above  all  it  has  been  charged  with  a» 
ing  an  increase  of  nenous  diipaiieL  It  woiiU  pcitaptb 
more  just  to  ntlribute  the  increase  of  such  complaialik 
the  more  complicated  state  of  our  social  lelations,  Hiaf 
from  an  augmented  population,  and  an  advance  io  hm^ 
with  the  more  frequent  infringement  of  the  natiuil  kift 
particularly  turning  night  into  day,  and  not  scUm  If 
into  night,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  votaries  of  Idte 
That  the  universal  employment  of  tea  has  diiplaetd  lai 
other  kinds  of  food  is  certain,  but  if  a  diminution  i>  Ai 
number  of  inflammatory  diseases  be  one  of  the  ^ 
sequences,  it  is  much  to  iu  credit,  as  however  diAWf 

'  nervous  diseases  may  be,  they  are  by  no  means  so  &td  ■ 
those  of  on  infUotmatoiy  kind.    That  tea  >hould  notHf 

I  alt  constitutions  or  all  ages  is  not  remarkable.     It  iilB 

I  suited  for  vuung  children  than  for  adults ;  indeed  for  iq 
young  children  it  is  extremelr  improper,  pradugag.  ui 

\  all  narcotic^  a  morbid  state  or  the  brain  moA  ncnou*  m 
tem.    It  is  also  uusuited  for  those  of  on  irritable  naU; 

\  and  likewise  for  those  of  a  leucophlegmatic  coMtitBD* 

i  Such  persons  can  ill  bear  much  liquid  of  any  kind,  p^ 
ticulany  in  the  evening,  and  prosper  bMt  on  ***7'9 

-  diet,  to  which  growing  children  of  this  constitiitiaa  •mm  ; 
be  strictly  confined.  [Diluents.]  It  may  not  be  IM  ' 
ttiat  the  use  of  tea,  as  alleged  by  Dr.  LettMna,  has  bM  , 
a  main  cause  of  the  increase  of  scrophulous  discasca  "  j 
diseases  of  this  class  are  the  only  diseases  which  an  p     'J 


.._.  uua  power  and  ultimately  the  dientivc  iuuli 
strumous  children  should  l>e  avoided.    His  odvic* 
where  he  wys,  '  It  ought  hf  n»  mtu»  to  be  Ihc  v 
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3ardinff-schoo]s ;  if  it  be  allowed  sometimes  as  a 
yr  should  be  at  the  same  time  informed  that  the 
use  of  it  wouJd  be  injurious  to  their  health, 
and  constitution.'  Those  to  whom  it  is  most 
5  the  plethoric  and  san^ine.  Upon  the  same 
it  is  a  proper  article  of  diet  and  perhaps  the  best 
irink  at  the  beginning  of  fevers  and  innammatory 
'£.  In  a  peculiar  state  of  brain,  termed  by  Mr. 
1  (Observations  on  Medical  and  Dieteticai  Pro- 
'  Green  Tea)  sthenic  excitement^  a  state  clearly 
on  inflammation,  especially  if  produced  by  alco- 
ulants,  or  by  intense  and  long-continued  applica- 
ind  to  any  particular  object  of  literary  research, 
acts  as  a  salutary  remedy.  On  the  contrary,  in 
diminished  excitement,  morbid  vigilance  and 
isturbance  follow  its  use.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
rith  ardent  students,  when  pushing  their  studies 
le  night,  to  resist  the  claims  of  nature  for  repose, 
themselves  awake  by  the  frequent  use  of  tea. 
iswers  the  purpose  at  the  time  cannot  be  denied, 
)ject  is  oilen  attained  at  a  fearful  price,  the  de- 
)f  health  and  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body  being 
ty.  Less  injury  results  in  these  cases  from  the 
fee.  There  is  this  difference  between  the  morbid 
he  nervous  system  produced  by  cofl^ee  and  those 
from  tea :  that  the  former  generally  subside  or 
entirely  on  relinquishing  its  use  ;  those  from  the 
more  permanent,  and  often  incapable  of  being 
I.  Nevertheless  many  persons  have  immediately 
ir  health  improved  by  entirely  relinquishing  the 
I,  or  even  omitting  it  only  at  breakfast,  for  which 
J  certainly  less  proper  than  for  the  evening  be- 
rhose  for  whom  tea  is  unsuited  will  generally 
cocoa  the  most  proper  substitute, 
of  a  gouty  and  rheumatic  nature,  above  all,  those 
;alculous  diseases  of  the  lithic  acid  diathesis,  And 
the  least  objectionable  article  of  common  drink, 
uld  take  it  without  sugar,  and  with  veiy  little 
rout.  On  the  Stomachy  p.  217.)  Where  the  water 
e  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  not  only 
the  tea,  but  renders  it  a  more  proper  beverage 
lersons.  Tea  should  not  be  used  tul  about  four 
7  any  solid  meal. 

Klical  uses  of  tea  are  not  many.  In  fevers  it  is 
in  excellent  diluent  at  the  commencement,  but 
of  tea  made  by  macerating  tea  in  proof-spirit, 

a  tea-spoonful  of  this  to  a  small  cup  of  water, 
1  at  short  intervals  during  the  night,  after  the 
iptoms  have  subsided,  is  often  of  great  service, 
urpose,  in  hospitals  and  workhouses,  the  leaves 
ve  been  used  for  the  ordinary  infusion  may  be 
I  in  alcohol  (as  suggested  above  by  Mr.  Brande), 
it  of  sufficient  strength  for  this  purpose  obtained 
)rate. 

e  forms  of  diseased  heart  tea  proves  a  usefld 
It  is  nearly  as  valuable  an  antidote  to  poison- 
)ium  as  coffee  is.  Some  cases  of  poisomng  by 
d  tartarized  antimony  have  been  prevented  prov- 
by  the  immediate  administration  of  tea  in  the 
.  very  strong  infusion.  Here  its  power  as  an 
lepends  upon  its  tannin  decomposing  the  poison- 
ances.  [Astringents.]  But  in  poisomng  by 
s  useful  only  in  combating  the  secondary  symp- 
should  not  be  administered  till  the  stomach- 
other  means  have  removed  the  opium  from  the 
(Lancety  9th  November,  1833.)  Some  cases  of 
rvous  headache  are  relieved  by  a  cup  of  strong 
taken  vrithout  milk  or  su^.  But  this  should 
;ly  resorted  to ;  it  is  a  wiser  plan  to  avoid  the 
such  headaches.  Tea  has  been  looked  u^n  as 
means  by  which  intoxication  was  to  be  banished, 
certain  that  to  relieve  the  tremblings  and  other 
t  effects  of  the  abuse  of  tea,  a  little  brandy  or 
•holic  stimulant  is  occasionally  added  to  the  cup 
d  so  a  habit  is  acquired  which  can  never  after- 
relinquished. 

I  frequently  been  denounced  as  a  useless  article 
the  poor,  as  it  is  assumed  to  be  devoid  of  nutri- 
L  the  milk  and  su^ar  which  are  added  supposed 
(  only  beneficial  ingredients.  Dr.  Lettsom  has 
ilculation,  partly  his  own,  and  partly  taken  from 

Husbandry,'  to  show  how  much  is,  in  his  view, 
J  ilv  expended  ,by  them  in  this  way.  Bqt  the 
C,  No.  1524. 


observations  of  Liebi^,  if  correct,  and  in  all  probability 
they  are  so,  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
the  great  partiality  of  the  poor  not  only  for  tea,  but  for 
tea  of  an  expensive  and  tnerefore  superior  kind.  'We 
shall  never  certainly  be  able  to  discover  how  men  were 
led  to  the  use  of  the  hot  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  a  certain 
shrub  Ctea),  or  of  a  decoction  of  certain  roasted  seeds 
(coffee).  Some  cause  there  must  be  which  would  explain 
how  the  practice  has  become  a  necessary  of  life  to  whole 
nations.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  both  plants  on  the  healtii  must  be  ascribed 
to  one  and  the  same  substance,  the  presence  of  which  in 
two  vegetables    belonging  to  natural  families,  and  the 

groduce  of  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  could  hardly 
ave  presented  itself  to  the  boldest  imagination.  Y§t 
recent  researches  have  shown,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
clude all  doubt,  that  caffeine  and  theine  are,  in  all  respectSi 
identical. 

'  Without  entering  minutely  into  the  medical  action  of 
caffeine  (theine),  it  will  surely  appear  a  most  striking 
fact,  even  if  we  were  to  deny  its  influence  on  the  process 
of  secretion,  that  this  substance,  with  the  addition  of 
oxygen  and  the  elements  of  water,  can  yield  taurine,  the 
nitrogenized  compound  peculiar  to  bile  :— 

1  atom  caffeine  or  theine     s     C8  N2    H5    02 
9  atoms  water        .         .     s=  H9    09 

9  atoms  oxygen     «        •     =  09 

C8  N2  H14  O20 
=  2  atoms  taurine  .     =     2  (C4  NH9  OlO) 

To  see  how  the  action  of  caffeine,  asparagine,  theo- 
bromine, &c.  may  be  explained,  we  must  call  to  mind 
that  the  chief  constituent  of  the  bile  contains  only  3'8 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  of  which  only  the  half,  or  1*9  per 
cent.,  belongs  to  the  taurine.  Bile  contains  in  its  natural 
state  water  and  solid  matter,  in  the  proportion  of  90  parts 
by  weight  of  the  former  to  10  of  the  latter.  If  we  sup- 
pose these  10  parts  by  weight  of  solid  matter  to  be  choleic 
acid,  with  3*97  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  then  100  parts  of 
fresh  bile  will  contain  0*171  parts  of  nitrogen  in  the  shape 
of  taurine.  Now  this  quantity  is  contained  in  0*6  parts  of 
caffeine;  or  24ths  grains  of  caffeine  can  give  to  an 
ounce  of  bile  the  nitrogen  it  contains  in  the  form  of 
taurine.  If  an  infusion  of  tea  contain  no  more  than  the  i^th 
of  a  grain  of  caffeine,  still,  if  it  contribute  in  point  of 
fact  to  the  formation  of  bile,  the  action,  even  of  such  a 
quantity,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  nullity.  Neither 
can  it  DC  denied,  that  in  the  case  of  an  excess  of  non« 
azotized  food  and  a  deficiency  of  motion,  which  is  re* 
Quired  to  cause  the  change  of  matter  of  the  tissues,  and 
thus  to  yield  the  nitrogenized  product  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  bile ;  that  in  such  a  condition  the 
health  may  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  compounds  which 
ore  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  nitrogenized 
substance  produced  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  and 
essential  to  the  production  of  an  important  element  ot 
respiration.  In  a  chemical  sense — and  it  is  this  alone 
which  the  preceding  remarks  are  intended  to  show — caf 
feine,  or  theine,  asparagine,  and  theobromine,  are,  in  vir 
tue  of  their  composition,  better  adapted  to  this  purpose 
than  all  other  nitrogenized  vegetable  principles.  The 
action  of  these  substances,  in  oniinary  circumstances,  is 
not  obvious,  but  it  unquestionably  exists.  Tea  and  c'offee 
were  originally  met  with  amon^  nations  whose  diet  is 
chiefly  vegetable.'  (Liebig's  Ammal  Chemistryy  p.  178.) 
These  facts  show  in  what  way  tea  proves  to  the  poor  a 
substitute  for  animal  food,  and  why  females  and  literary 
persons  who  take  little  exercise  manifest  such  partialis 
for  it.  liiey  also  explain  why  the  attempts,  and  the^ 
have  been  numerous,  to  find  among  other  plants  a  substi- 
tute for  tea  have  invariably  failed  of  success.  The  first 
tea-leaves  were  procured  from  the  Chinese  in  exchange 
for  those  of  the  Salvia  officinalis,  or  garden  saffe,  but  they« 
like  others,  soon  found  out  its  inferiority,  and  refVised  to 
part  with  Uieir  own  precious  leaf  except  in  exchange  for 
solid  coin.  The  poor  Chinese  make  use  of  the  leaves  of  a 
fern,  and  also  of  those  of  the  Sagaretia  (Rhamnus)  theezans ; 
but  to  this  their  poverty,  not  their  will,  consents. 

Tea  TVoife.— Tjie  period  when  tea  was  first  introduced 
into  this  country  has  already  been  noticed.  How  little 
was  it  possible  at  the  time  to  have  foreseen  that  it  would 
one  day  become  one  of  the  most  important  aiticles  of 
fbreiflii  productioQ  consumed  in  England.  The  flrst  im* 
*    ^  Vol.  XXIV.— 2  P 
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TKXtetiaii  by  the  EngUib  Eatt  Iitdia  Compuiy  took  pluM 
in   1669  from  liie  Compaiijs  tictory  al  Bmntun.      The 


in  1669  from  the  Company's  tictory 
directon  unlered  Iheir  i>»rv&ni^  lu  *  Mnd  home  by 
■hiw  one  hundred  pounds  «tii:hi  of  the  b«it  tej/ 
could  get'  In  lOTS.  aa  alrtiidi  loticed.  47l31b«. 
imported, but  in  the  MX  foUouiii-'  \eara '■■■    ■  :"' 

amounted  toDomorethan41ii. I       The  ^.-    ; 

ftccoLint*  of  the  Intdedo  nul  i;!!!  ■:.   ..  ■  ■    :;  _  ■ 

acconliue  to  Milbiirn  (ttrifnlnl  Commerce),  '       .  ■ 
tion  in  1711  "-IS  141.f)9r.lb..;    120.W5lbfc  in  1715; 
2a7,004lbs,  in  1730.    The  following  u  a 


Table  *hov>ing  Ike  Quanlilff 


1725 

1728 
1737 

nax 

1729 
1730 
1731 
1732 
1733 
1734 
1735 
1736 
1737 


360.377 
48e,fl88 
IM3.0a4 
685,387 
810.110 
787,434 
647,I»I 
560,895 
632,374 


752,745 
1,180,054 
1738  1,142.837 
1738  1,113J81 
1,002,029 
890,101 


1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 

1744 
1745 

1746 


870,4» 
704320 
751300 
730,728 


.. .-  2,358JW9 

1747  2,382.77s     18/.  ISi.  7K 

1748  2.493,811 

1749  2.768307 
17B0  2.56K338 

1751  2,774,809 

1752  2,076,628 

1753  3.131,886  „ 
1764  3,447,017 

1750  3JSa6,140 
1796  8,728,533 
1757  3,861,799 

179S  4,205394  „ 

1750  3,007,744     S3i.  IB*.  7K 

1760  4,072,148 

1761  4,434,191  „ 

1762  4,236,408 
1769  4.029.432 

1764  4,710,478  „ 

1766  4.836.940 

1706  4,608.013 

1787  3,782.820 

1768  e,893;OT5 

1769  0,065399 

1770  7,149.246 

1771  0,912,340 
1771  7338341 
1773  4,427,846 


U.  per  lb.  and  85  per 

cent,  on  the  price. 


a5p.  et.  on  gre«  priee. 


U.  ft  lb.  and  35  p.  et. 

m  Um  gTOM  pnoa. 


1774  6,280,113 

1775  0,848,188 

1776  6,138,218  „ 

1777  4,741,434  „  " 

1778  4342M6 

177*  5,285^4     aOI.    2*.  84rf.     B  peret.  Hldttiowa  M 

.-«  .iiu.««  formerfctiM. 

1780  B,issjm 

1781  4,9)5,473     2U.  16>.    3d.     0  pw  enlt.  additioMl 

1782  4391M0     27/.    0*.  lOd.     0  pw  ent.  additloBal 

1783  5,383.209  „ 

1784  4.94A.g(a 

I7»  10358Ji78      12^  per  eent.      Eicim  duty  reMftl*d 

1786  13JO9380    Bp.etonfra«    ^^VT  oui.  ,£^gn>m 
prioo-  priee. 


r  T 

1787    17M7354 

Op.et.ongroi« 

7*  per  cent 

priM. 

pfioe. 

1780     14,034,601 

1790     14.603,299 

1791     15,098,840 

1792     15.822,046 

1798     15,344.931 

1794     18,647,983 

1796     18,304.232 

1798     18,009,993 

1797    16368,041 

6pr.et.«ipeM 

16        -* 

price 

nt.                |„ 

1798    19,668,934 

1799    19,906,010 

■• 

r:' 

1801    20,237,708 

per  ,.,^451 

1802    31348,940 

1808    31,647,922 

" 

80peret.v 
p«lb..gO] 

1804     18,501.904 

1805    21335380 

6;.  li.  6(f.  OB 

1806    303M.038 

g««^ee. 

QOperMoL 

1807     19,230313 

1808    20,859,929 

1809    19.889,134 

1810    19393,244 

1811    20,702,809 

1812    20318,361 

1813    30^443,236 

1SI4     19.234.104 

1815    22378345 

1816    20,2*8,144 

1817    20322,936 

1818    22,660.177 

1819    22331.407 

Cnitonu-dntr 

Under  2*.  1 

repcfded. 

1830    22,453,060 

1821     22,893.913 

1822     23,911,884 

1823    23,762,470 

I8M    23,784388 

1835    34,890315 

1826    25,238307 

1S27    263*3,233 

1838    26,790336 

1829    29,496,190 

1B30    30,047.079 

1831     29.997,101 

1833    81348,409 

1833    81339319 

16M    84,966,601 

1A9K      M  WTA  fWU 

Boheft,'l«.  ed. : 
Con«iu,TwBn. 
lmy&c.,2..6rf.; 
Hywwi,  ftc.  3». 
per  lb. 

ExeiH  dot^ 

1836    36374304 

1836    49,142,236    After  lit  Jaly, 

•II  lortatf.  Itf. 

p«rlb. 
1897    30,825,208 


1839  80,127,297 

1840  32.362.828    Addt.nperet. 

1841  36,68)377 

Tor  above  •  i^cnliiry  and  a  tiklf  the  i 
E«»l  India  ('ompony'*  trade  withi 
icr  the  I'lmwinption  of  Ihr  Unitbu 
|i..ii\  .(ijnvrd  lhi«tnul*t'>lli«*j[clus.w., 
nnd  wiffWiiMl   from  time  l«  time  to  w 
•ad  to  provide  ahiin  to  import  lh» 
have  a  ytVt  rooMaiaption  in  ttitii  >     , 
were  diapowd  ol  in  I^iidon,  tih«rr  <      t 
ported  at  quarterly  lalea.  and  the  Cwui 
*eU  them  to  the  h  r.  nro 

owe  ptnny  pat  tt*.  > 
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nras  put  up,  which  pnce  was  determined  bv  adding 
ther  the  pnme  cost  at  Canton  and  the  bare  cnarges  of 
ht,  insurance,  interest  on  capital,  and  certain  charges 
mportation ;  but  by  the  mode  of  calculating  these 
and  the  heavier  expenses  which  always  attend  every 
aiment  of  a  trade  monopoly,  the  upset  prices  were 
tly  enhanced.    The  prices  realised  at  the  Company's 

were  however  in  still  greater  proportion  beyond  the 
t  prices,  a  result  easily  produced  by  a  body  who  mo- 
»lized  the  sole  supply,  as  it  was  only  necessary  that 
quantity  offered  for  sale  should  not  be  augmented  in 
oition  to  the  growing  demand  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
dation.  The  18  Geo.  II.,  c.  26,  passed  immediately 
'  a  large  reduction  of  the  duty  had  taken  place,  pro- 
for  such  a  contingency  as  this,  by  enacting  that  if 
KB  India  Company  failed  to  import  a  quantity  suffi- 
I  w  render  the  prices  as  low  as  in  other  parts  of 
>pe,  it  should  be  lawful  to  mx\t  licences  to  otner  per- 

to  import  tea.    This  womd  have  constituted  a  very 

nt  check  if  it  had  been  acted  upon  ;  but  eventually 
uode  of  levying  the  duty  gave  the  government  almost 
le  interest  m  a  restricted  supply  as  the  East  India 
y,  the  duties  being  collected  ad  valorem  on  the 
iub  realised  at  the  Company's  sales ;  and  thus  the  very 
imstance  which  enhanced  the  price  raised  the  total 
int  of  duty.  The  duty  was  nominally  90  and  100  per 
.  ad  valorem,  but  being  charged  on  a  monopoly  pnce, 
lifference  on  the  cheaper  teas  consumed  by  the  work- 
&nd  middle  classes  amounted  to  above  900  per  cent, 
le  cost  price  of  the  same  teas  at  Hamburg ;    and  in 

the  difference  between  the  prices  realbed  at  the 
pany's  sales  and  the  Hamburg  prices  amounted  to  a 
of  1,889,975/.  The  sales  in  tne  last  year  of  the  East 
L  Company's  monopoly  are  shown  in  the  following 

■  • 

1  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Prices  of  several  sorts 
ea  sold  in  England  from  May  Ist,  1833,  to  May  1st, 
: —  lbs.  s,  d, 

Bohea  ....  6,170,963  .  .  1  10 
Congou  ....  18,653,835  ..21 
Campoi  ....  1,603     ..24 

Souchong  .  .  .  354,515  ..29 
Pekoe  ....  514,811  .  .  2  10 
Twankay  .  •  .  4,339.672  ..21 
Hyson  Skin  .  .  141,610  ..22 
Hyson    ....        987.052     ..36 

Total  .  .  31,164,065 
le  Company's  sales  were  in  March,  June,  September, 
December,  the  latter  being  the  largest.  About 
KOOOlbs.  were  offered  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the 
pany,  who  were  allowed  to  import  a  certain  quantity 
a  on  their  own  account.  In  1839  there  were  only 
tl2lbs.  offered  for  sale  by  the  East  India  Company ; 
the  change  effected  by  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  93, 
h,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1834,  opened  the  trade  to 
a,  is  now  complete.  The  importation  of  tea  is  no 
sr  confined  to  the  port  of  Ix)naon.  In  1839  eighteen 
I  arrived  inwards  from  China  at  different  outports, 
af  which  were  entered  at  Liverpool.  In  the  four 
I  ending  1834  the  average  annual  number  of  ships 
red  inwards  from  China  at  the  ports  of  the  United 
om  was  23,  in  the  four  following  years  the  average 
ini,  and  other  commodities  besides  tea  have  been  ex- 
vely  imported,  and  a  corresponding  Increase  in  the 
tity  and  variety  of  the  exports  to  China  has  taken 
5.  The  exports  of  tea  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
h  formerly  did  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million  lbs. 
lally,  amounted  to  4,347,4321bs.  in  1841,  and  have 
iged  above  three  million  lbs.  a  year  since  the  open- 
)f  the  trade,  a  fact  which  shows  that  prices  here  are 
onger  so  much  above  those  of  the  principal  conti- 
al  ports.  The  quantity  retained  for  consumption  has 
considerably  increasedu  although  accompanied  by  an 
lordinary  increase  in  the  use  of  coffee, 
le  tea-duty  produces  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  total 
nue ;  and  only  three  articles,  spirits,  malt,  and  sugar, 
I  a  larger  sum.  The  tariff  of  1842  has  made  no 
ation  in  the  tea-duty.  As  it  was  foreseen  that  on 
opening  of  the  tea  trade  there  would  be  a  considerable 
ction  of  price,  and  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  would 
even  witn  the  increased  consumption,  be  so  pro- 
ive  as  formeriy,  a  fixed  duty  per  lb.  was  imposed, 


whicn,  from  1834,  to  July,  1836,  varied  according  to  tne 
different  kinds  of  tea ;  but  as  this  mode  of  collection  was 
attended  with  considerable  trouble  and  difficulty,  it  waa 
altered  to  an  unvarying  duty  of  29.  Id.  per  lb.  on  all  kinds 
without  distinction.  Since  March,  1836,  the  tea-dealera 
have  been  relieved  from  the  vexatious  interference  of  the 
excise,  the  duty  being  collected  entirely  as  an  import  duty 
by  the  officers  of  the  customs.  Previously,  each  of  the 
hundred  thousand  tea-dealers  in  the  United  Kingdom  were 
visited  once  a  month  by  the  officers  of  excise,  who  took 
an  account  of  their  stock ;  and  no  quantity  exceeding 
six  pounds  could  be  sent  from  their  premises  without  a 
permit,  of  which  above  800,000  were  required  in  a  year. 
In  short,  this  system  of  supervision  was  very  troublesome, 
costly,  and  answered  no  useful  purpose.  The  number  of  tea- 
dealers  in  1839  waji  82,794  in  England ;  1 3,61 1  in  Scotland ; 
12,774  in  Ireland :  total,  109,179.  Tea  is  now  sold  by  the 
importing  merchants  by  public  auction  and  private  stfles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  which  the  tea 
duty  has  yielded  in  each  year  during  the  present  century, 
and,  to  some  extent,  it  is  an  index  of  the  prices  in  each 
year : — 

Net  Amount  of  Duty  collected  upon  Tea  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  each  year  from  1800  to  1841  inclusive  : — 

1801  . . .  .£1,423,660  1822. . . .  £3,941,484 

1802 1,632,467  1823 3,848,122 

1803 1,929,613  1824 3,865,477 

1804 2,599,738  1825 4,031,018 

1805 3,336,523  1826 3,738,042 

1806 3,446,670  1827 3,705,588 

1807 3,525,173  1828 3.177,179 

1808 3,905,296  1829 3321,722 

1809 3,592,706  1830 3,387,097 

1810 3,647,737  1831 3,344,918 

1811 3,752,111  1832 3,509,835 

1812 3,822,979  1833 3,444,102 

1813  4  Records  burnt.  1834 3,580,361 

1814 3,958,054  1835 3,832,432 

1815 4,068,091  1836 4,674,535 

1816 4,362,496  1837 3,223,840 

1817 3,431,364  1838 3,362,035 

1818 3,872,693  1839 3,658,803 

1819 3,689,806  1840 3,473,964 

1820 3,484,226  1841 3,978,196 

1821 3,707,270 

Between  1831  and  1841  the  population  increased  14  Mr 
cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea  was  l6| 
per  cent.  The  low  prices  of  1836,  and  the  general  pros- 
perous condition  of  tne  countiy,  raised  the  quantity  which 
?aid  duty  for  consumption  to  nearly  50,000,000  lbs.  In 
840  prices  were  about  25  per  cent,  higher,  large  claases 
of  consumers  were  in  a  distressed  state,  and  the  consump- 
tion fell  to  32,000,000  lbs.  In  1841  the  distress  still  con- 
tinued, but  prices  were  lower,  and  the  consumption  rose  to 
above  36,000,000  lbs.  On  the  5th  of  Jan.,  1840,  the  stock 
of  tea  in  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  Leith 
was 35,478,490 lbs.;  and  at  the  corresponding  period  in 
1841  the  quantity  was  46,545,610  lbs.  The  proportion  of 
black  to  green  teas  consumed  in  England  is  about  as  5  to 
1 ;  but  in  the  United  States  the  use  of  green  tea  is  greatest. 
{Papers  issued  by  the  Chinese  and  East  India  Assoeia* 
tion  ;  Pari.  Papers,  &c.) 

The  total  export  of  tea  from  Canton  to  Europe  and 
America  exceeos  50,000,000  lbs.  Russia  is  supplied  with 
6,500,000  lbs.  via  Kiakhta;  the  United  States  of  Amerie* 
require  about  8,000,000 lbs. ;  France  about  2,000,000 lbs,; 
and  Holland  imports  about  2,800,000  lbs.  The  preen 
tea  districts  are  about  700  miles,  and  those  where  the  black 
tea  is  made  about  200  miles  from  Canton.  The  article  is 
brought  from  Canton  by  land  carriage,  chiefly  by  porters 
and  by  the  canals :  and  the  number  of  tea  merchants  who 
resort  to  Canton  m  the  season  when  the  trade  is  most 
active.that  is,  from  October  to  March,  is  said  to  be  about 
700.  The  functions  of  the  Hong  merohants,  through  whom 
Europeans  make  their  purohases,  have  been  already  ex- 
plained. [Canton.  J  'Die  trade  has  not  been  interrupted 
m  consequence  of  the  present  dispute  between  England 
and  China,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be,  as  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  Chinese ;  and  whenever,  in  former  W- 
putes,  it  has  been  temporarily  suspended,  no  difficulty  has 
occurred  in  obtaining  me  usual  supply  through  the  traders 

of  other  nations  atSmton.  _ 
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THEATINS,  or  TEATINS,  an  order  of  monki  founded 
at  Rome  in  15*i*,  principally  by  Gianpietro  Caraffa.  who 
yi9M  then  archbishop  of  Chieti,  in  Naples,  the  I^tin  name 
of  which  is  Teate,  and  who  al\en*'ards  became  pope  under 
the  title  of  Paul  IV.  The  institution  was  conhrmed  at 
the  lime  of  its  foundation  by  the  reiRnin^  pope,  Clement 
VII. ;  and  a  final  rule,  or  code  of  regulations,  drawn  up 
by  a  general  chapter  of  the  order,  was  authorised  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.  in  ie04.  The  Theatins  were  principally 
established  in  Italy  and  in  France,  into  which  fatter 
country,  where  they  subsisted  till  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
they  were  brought  in  1644  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who 
bought  them  their  house  at  Paris,  near  the  louvre,  and  at 
his  death  left  them  800,000  crowns,  with  which  they 
built  a  church.  Their  dress  was  a  black  cloak  and  cassock 
with  white  sleeves ;  and  the  principal  peculiarity  of  their 
institution  was  that  they  affected  to  subsist  not  only  upon 
alms,  but  upon  alms  bestowed  upon  them  without  being 
asked  for.  They  procured  however  considerable  support 
in  this  way,  and  they  were  at  one  time  enabled  to  maintain 
missions  in  Georgia,  Circassia,  Minjprelia,  and  other  parts 
of  Asia.  Their  history  has  been  written  by  John  Baptist 
Tuffins,  under  the  title  of  *  Annales  Theatinorum.*  There 
were  also  Theatin  nuns  (in  French,  Theatines),  so  called 
from  having  been  placed  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  under  the 
direction  of  the  Theatin  monks,  their  original  and  proper 
designation  having  been  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. They  were  divided  into  two  classes:  the  one 
called  Theatin  nuns  of  the  congregation,  founded  at 
Naples  by  Ursula  Benincasa  in  1583 ;  the  other,  of  later 
institution,  called  Theatin  Nuns  of  the  Hermitage.  The 
latter  were  bound  by  vows  of  peculiar  solemnity  and  strict- 
ness, professing  to  spend  their  whole  time  in  solitude  and 
prayer.  The  two  societies  however  were  intimately  con- 
nected; their  houses  adjoined  and  communicated  with 
one  another,  and  the  temporal  concerns  of  those  of  the 
Hermitage  were  managed  by  those  of  the  Congregation. 
In  161M  Urban  VIII.  withdrew  these  nuns  from  the  juris- 
dicli(m  or  superintendence  of  the  Theatin  monks,  and 
placed  them  under  that  of  the  Neapolitan  nuncio ;  but 
the  former  state  of  things  was  restored  by  Gregory  IX.  in 
1668.  A  notice  of  a  controversy  between  the  Tlieatins 
and  the  Jesuits,  which  was  kept  up  for  a  ^reat  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  given  by  Bayle,  in  a  note  to  his 
article  on  *  Ignatius  lx)yoia.* 

THEATRE  (from  the  I^tin  thedtrum,  which  is  from 
the  Greek  ^larpov,  *  a  place  for  seeing  *),  a  word  adopted 
in  all  modem  languages  to  signify  a  building  appropriated 
to  dramatic  representations.  The  oldest  edifices  of  this  class 
are  those  of  tiie  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  it  was  with  them 
that  the  European  drama  originated,  and,  in  point  of  magni- 
tude, they  surpassed  the  most  spacious  of  their  temples.  The 
enormous  extent  of  inan^  of  them,  and  the  prodigious 
solidity  of  their  construction,  are  attested  by  the  numerous 
remains  of  such  edifices,  which  have  been  explored  not 
only  in  Greece  and  Italy,  but  also  in  Asia  Minor.  Of 
Bome  of  them  indeed  littJe  can  now  be  traced,  but  others 
are  sufficiently  perfect  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  general  appearance  of  the  structure  in  its 
original  state ;  that  is,  however,  merely  as  regards  the  space 
appropriated  to  the  spectators,  for  scarcely  anything  re- 
mains to  explain  what  is  most  difficult,  and,  as  regards  the 
dramatic  exhibitions,  most  important  of  all  to  understand, 
namely,  the  stage  itself,  including  under  that  term  tlie 
whole  space  requisite  for  the  accommodation  of  the  per- 
formers, and  for  the  preparation  of  the  exhibition  before 
the  audience.  Owing  to  the  want  of  any  evidence  of  the 
kind  afforded  by  the  buildings  themselves,  and  to  the  very 
little  that  can  now  be  gathered  from  the  scanty  notices  of 
antient  writers,  we  are  ignorant  of  many  things  which  can 
only  be  coi^jectured. 

The  very  circumstances  that  are  mentioned  for  our  ad- 
miration, and  in  proof  of  the  magnificence  and  sumptuous- 
ness  of  some  of  the  antient  theatres,  idso  prove  how  desti- 
tute of  an>1hing  approaching  to  scenic  illusion  and  stage 
effect  the  performances  must  have  been.  Whether  it  be 
at  all  exaggerated  or  not,  it  is  evident  from  what  Pliny 
{\at.  Hisi.,  xxxvi.,  c.  15)  8a}'s  of  the  theatre  of  Scaurus  at 
Rome,  that  the  9Cfna  was  a  mere  architectural  facade,  un- 
meaning in  itself,  though  lavishl}  embellished  with  marble 
columns  and  statues,  with  no  fewer  than  36U  of  the  former, 
arranged  in  three  tiers,  and  9000  of  the  latter,  a  most  incre- 
dible number,  lurpaituig  that  of  a  modem  audience ;  for  it 
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is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  all  liave  powblj  b^ 
introduced.     Pliny  puzzles  us  still  more  whm  he  la}-* 
the  middle  of  the  sct'na  '  meaning  the  second  of  the  ^. 
orders)  was  of  glass.  Without  Ktopping  to  inquire  what 
meant  by  *  glasK,*  perhaps  mosaic,  we  may  remark, '  hil 
a  background  to  the  stage  could  have  been  no  he 
an  extravagant  absurdity,  and  that  the  actors  i 
appeared  mere  pigmies  upon  a  stage  of  sut*h  enoriw 
tent,  with  a  number  of  statues  behind  them,    llua 
always  have  been  in  some  degree  the  case,  since  c 
moderate-sized  antient  theatres  the  stage  was  enc 
wide  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  in  the  very  lark 
dem  theatres.     The  scena  too  was  always  a  j 
architectural  erection,  incapable  of  change,  and  u* 
having  reference  to  the  particular  performance,  u 
frequently  have  been  at  variance  with  it.     It  I 
posed  that,  besides  the  permanent  scena,  the  mmm 
ployed,  occasionally  at  least,  moveable   painted  - 
capable  of  lieing  let  down  l>efore  it.    Yet  while 
be  only  vaguely  inferred,  the  presumption  a^ 
founded  both  on  its  impracticability  and  its  e: 
probability.    How  is  it  poiisil)le  to  have  had  i         v 
able  scenes  on  canvas,  which  on  the  aver        u^ 
l>een  200  feet  in  width,  especially  where  t 
was  so  shallow  and  confined  at  its  sidea,  akw  * 
space  for  apparatus  or  machineiy  over  it  7   If  rv 

was  any  such  scenei^',  it  would  Have  given  rise  •«  ■ 
of  painting  of  which  the  antienta  appear  to      rv 
nearly  altogether  ignorant.    They  seem  to  hk«c  hfti  ■■ 
idea  of  other  than  figure-painting,  with  sc     tU 
at  expressing  background,  whereas  scene-|j  n 

excludes  figures,  con^iists  entirely  of  backa^ivu^^ 
landscape  or  architecture,  and  sky,  and  recjuirea  man 
a  moderate  proficiency  in  linear  and  aenal  perspcon*. 
in  regard  to  both  of  which  the  antients  appear  to  ', 
been  deficient.     If  we  may  judge  from  thOM  ^ 
their  painting  which  have  come  down  to  ua,  ukj  tm 
scarcely  to  have  aimed  at  general  pictorial  effect 
more  than  representing  figures  alone,  without  aoTK: 
background  to  them.    If,  too,  there  had  been  anvlluiik  ir- 
scnibling  our  modem  scenery,  more  explicit  mentiaiii 
probably  have  been  made  oV  it,  if  onl)'  on  account  oi 
enormous  magnitude   of  such   paintings,  whoae  wan 
must  sometimes  have  contained  a  much  greater  mimbfs 
square  feet  than  the  sides  of  the  largest  templM.    Vi 
vius  does  indeed  make  mention,  in  the  proem  to  his  tcvk 
book,  of  Agatharchus  as  a  scene-painter,  and  of  Demo 
and  Anaxaj^oras  as  writers  on  scenography  and  i 
tive  ;  but  it  is  with  his  usual  di^-ness  and  obM       1. 1 
with  such  vagueness  of  expression,  that  it  is  l 
draw  any  conclusion  from  his  words.     Of  the 
merely  sa^'s  *  scenani  fecit/  which  probably  meaha  uu  ■ 
than  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  introduced  a 
of  decoration  on  the  scena,  or  back  wall  of  the  sta^  i 
if  there  was  at  any  time  painting  at  all.  it  could  only  r- 
been  very  partial,  and  as  accessory  em!>el]iahinent  *" 
general  facade, — perhaps  in  such  pieces  aa  the  *] 
tetes'  something  was  done  to  give  to  the  centre  doori 
the  scena  the  appearance  of  an  entrance  to  a  ca 
Just  sufficient  to  indicate  the  locality  intended  to  ur  < 
pressed.    The  fixed  arrangement  of  the  scena  itseK  vifc 
three  distinct  entrances  assigned  to  the  performen  accorf 
inij^  to  their  rank  in  the  piece,  the  centre  one  being  for  tkt 
principal  characters,  the  others  for  those  supposed  to  wmn 
on  one  side  from  the  port,  on  the  other  from  the  coo^. 
was  not  only  a  puerile  and  awkward  conventiona&Oi  ■ 
itself,  but  an  expedient  which  shows  how  imperfect  Ikf 
antient  stage  must  have  been,  how  destitute  of  all  e» 
trivance,  notwithstanding  its  alleged  magnificence.    VM 
there  was  of  painted  scenery*  at  all  must  have  Iwefl 
fined  entirely  to  two  Vertur^t  (vip:irr0«^  at  the 
ends  of  the  stage,  which  served  as  *  wings,*  and  which  ««i 
upright  triangular  frames  made  to  revolve  upon  a  ic^d 
pivot,  so  that  any  of  the  three  sides  could  be  tUMd  1^ 
wards  the  audience ;  a  very  scanty  change  of  seencfy  •!&> 
l>est,  and  exceedingly  limited  in  effect,  it  being  no  mm 
than  sufficient  to  limt  where  the  action  was  suppOMdli 
take  place :  whereas  the  scena  itself  bore  no  more  mm 
blance  to  the  intended  locality*  of  the  piece,  than  do  tti 
proscenium  and  stage-doors  in  those  modem  nlayfaoa* 
where  the  latter  are  sometimes  made  use  oi  ijXhift' 
formers. 

From  the  use  of  the  term  AiUaa  it  hat  bcca 
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idea  of  the  effect  to  produced;  for  while  the  increau  of 
iitatiire  could  have  been  scarcely  perceptible — or  if  it  had, 
it  would  have  caused  the  limbs  to  appear  Htraneely  djg- 
propottioned — the  means  employed  for  it  were  ill  calcu- 
lated to  give  ease  and  gracefulneas  to  the  perfonner't 
movements. 

On  coiuiderin^  the  audience  part,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  the  spectators,  although  there  the  ar- 
rangement of  an  antient  theatre  was  nearly  perfect,  and  in 
some  respects  preferable  to  that  of  modem  ones,  it  was  not 
free  from  many  inconveniences.  The  most  obvious  one  is, 
that  as  there  was  no  roof,  there  was  no  shelter  IWim  tha 
weather,  on  which  account  awnings  were  sometimes  made 
use  of  to  screen  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  while  in  c*a« 
of  sudden  and  heavy  lain  the  spectators  were  obliged  to 
take  shelter  in  the  corridors  behmd  and  beneath  the  seats, 
where  there  were  any,  and  in  the  porticos  at  the  back  of 
the  theatre.  Beudes  interruption  to  the  performance,  this 
must  have  occanoned  considerable  connision  in  so  nu- 
merous an  assemblage  of  persons.  Beautiful  too  as  the 
arrangement  of  all  the  seats  in  concentric  rows  Is  in  itself, 
it  is  attended  with  some  disadvantage,  as  will  be  perceived 
on  referring  to  the  annexed  plans,  for  instead  of  beiju| 
placed,  as  in  the  pit  of  a  modem  theatre,  parallel  to  ana 
immediately  facing  the  stage,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
audience  must  have  eat  sideways  to  it,  with  part  of  it  be- 
hind them ;  and  those  at  the  ends  of  the  further  or  upper 
benches  could  hardly  have  had  any  view  of  the  scena  at 
all,  at  least  not  in  the  Greek  theatre. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  Uieatres  so  very  nearly  resemb!« 
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Bcluded  that  the  whole  stage  was  concealed  by  a  cur- 

in  both  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  perform- 

100  and  whenever  it  was  requisite  to  make  any  change  in 

decorations.     But  we  agree  with  Winckelmann,  that 

could  not  poBubly  have  been  the  case,  because  in  the 

1  it  ooutd  hardly  have  been  practicable,  and  in 

Ai,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  aa  regarded  the  perma- 

■cena  or  architectural  fa9ade.      Whatever  changes, 

•  t     ,t  writer,  were  made  at  all  could  have  been  only  in 

e-scenes  or  verturte,  and*  it  was  merely  before  them 

kiiitaim  or  aulffia  were  drawn  at  such  times ;  which 

nee  says  nothing  in  favour  of  what  little  stage 

lUKiy  there  was.    The  notion  of  there  being  painted 

«      i  scenes  like  ours,  capable  of  being  let  down  or 

I  up  at  pleasure,  is  completely  contradicted  not  only 
mtt,  but  by  every  circumstance  that  can  be  mentioned. 

itt         the  posMbihty  of  having  scenes  of  such  prodi- 

.  how  are  we  to  reconcile  with  the  use  of  them 

u  ring  so  much  decoration  upon  the  scena,  or  wall 

imck  of  the  stage,  behind  them  ? — to  what  purpose 

i       re  been  the  entrances  through  that  wall,  for  the 

to  come  upon  the  stage,  if  there  had  been  a 

«e  |i^nted  scene  before  it?    The  stage  itself  again 

bO  exceedingly  shallow,  that  it  would  hardly  have 

to  be  (iirther  contracted  in  depth,  by  ether  scenes 

let  down  before  the  permanent  one ;  nor  would  there 

.>eeD  space  for  them  and  the  verxura  also.     There 

I I  have  been  more  eiphcit  mention  made  of  such 
Biui  there  would  have  been  tome  particular  term  to 

did)  them  tromwhatis  now  called  the  A^ena,  if  they 

.  «         been   used.      What   Vitruvius    says 

oubject  of  stage  decoration  is  not  only 

uiicf,  but  exceedingly  obscure,  and  only 

his  carelessness  in  omitting  to  describe 

Bicu  mention  much  that  is  of  real  import- 

e,  while  he  goes  altogether  out  of  hi»  way  to 

B  nt  a  chapter  I>e  Harmonica,  and  to  speak 

n^  matters  that  have  no  connection  what- 

<nth  theatres  as  a  distinct  class  of  build- 

f,Ten  admitting  thatlhere  was  ptunted  scenery, 
od  that  it  was  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  our 
wn  theatres  either  in  regard  to  truth  of  per- 
ve  M  anything  else,  it  still  must  have 
very  fc  short   of  the   latter  in   effect, 
uuiV  for  the  reason  that  the  performances 
e  by  daylight.    At  the  best  the  illu- 
■  ai        have  Deen  but  exceedingly  imper- 
t — t        uige  mixture  of  the  artificial  with 
leal ;  wid  even  what  degree  of  efffect  there 
i  might  have  been,  must  have  been  more 
rleaa  counteractedby  the  sun  shining  on  some 
of  the  stage  and  scene,  while  shadows 
Jd  be  thrown  upon  them,  in  others,  by  the 
at  either  end  or  side.  Or  if  the  stage  itself 
w  at  any  time  roofed  in,  all  the  upper  put  of  the 
must  have  been  thrown  into  shadow.     The  natural 
gui4  and  shadows  and  the  painted  ones  must  frequently 
ave  been  in  strange  contradiction  to  each  other;  nor  was 
;  poauble  to  manage  any  effects  of  light,  as  in  our  theatres 
J  either  increasing  or  cUminishing  it,  or  byconcentratiug 
:  on  any  particular  part  of  the  scenery.    The  only  thing 
our  of  the  antient  stage  in  this  respect,  is  that  there 
>cic  no  'foot-lights,'  and  consequently  the  faces  of  the 
crfonfleis  were  not  lighted  from  beneath.    Yet  even  this 
omparaiively  unimportant  advantage  was  nullified  by  the 
•e  of  masks,  some  of  them  so  extravagantly  grotesque  as 
)  bear  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  human  counte- 
ce.    The  most  natural  masks  were  in  some  degree  dis- 
d,  and  a  fixed  expression  of  countenance  was  substi- 
iietl  for  what  could  properly  be  only  a  momentajy  one 
[ence  one  great  excellence  in  acting  was  entirely  lup- 
reased  :  the  face  was  as  rigidly  inanimate  as  in  wax-work, 
is  true  this  was  of  no  very  great  consequence,  because, 
nii^  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  theatres,  the  faces  of  the 
ibara  €!Ould  hardly  have  been  distinctly  seen,  or  seen  at 
U  by  the  great  majority  of  the  spectators,  more  eipecially 
Mch  aids  to  vision  as  opera-glasses  v»ere  then  unknown. 

whole  space  was  so   great,  that  in  regard  to  it  the  .  ,      ^    ..   . 

jrs  could  have  been  no  more  than  as  the  figures  put    each  other  in  their  general  fbrm  and  pniierpal  parta,  that 

Y  a  painter  into  a  landscape.     Neither  does  what  is  said    it  is  only  by  comparing  the  plans,  for  the  purpose  of  aeeing 

■o  their  cothurni,  or  thicksoled  buskins,  being  intended    wherein  they  vary,  that  the  difterence  between  them  can 

I  make  the  actors  appear  taller,  give  ua  any  veiy  high    be  clearly  understood.     Such  difibrence  howerer  ia  ex- 
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ceedlnfl^ly  diccht,  tho  general  nrran^ement  and  the  e«en- 
tial  parts  being  the  bame  in  both, — the  Coefum  (KoTXoy\ 
Orchestra  ('0^>x^«rr|>a^,  and  fkena  '2r»yv^)  in  the  one,  and 
tile  Cavea,  Orchfstruy  and  Senna  in  the  other.  The  cavea 
was  the  fjcniTal  term  for  the  whole  of  the  space  appro- 
priated to  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  which  were  a]l  con- 
centric with  the  orchestra,  and  which  were  intersected,  in 
one  direction,  by  ascents  or  flights  of  steps  (cXifianc)  divid- 
ing the  scats  into  so  many  compartments,  termed  cfprt^cci 
orCunei,  and  separated  into  two  or  more  •  flights'  or  •  tiers* 
by  broad(>r  spai^es  or  landing-places,  called  AiaZiofiara,  or 
Prfpcinrtiones.  The  number  of  the  KXi^axtQ,  or  ascents, 
and  that  of  .the  AiaZtitfiara,  or  Prscinctions,  and  also  the 
breadth  of  t1ie  latter,  appear  to  have  been  regulated  en- 
tirely according  to  the  extent  of  the  theatre  and  other  ch*- 
cumstances.  In  general  there  seems  to  have  been  only 
one  Pra'cinttion  between  the  seats,  dividing  them  into  two 

*  flights,'  nut  however  so  as  to  give  an  equal  number  of 
rows  of  seats  to  each.  In  the  theatre  near  Epidaunis,  for 
instance,  there  were  04  rows  of  seats,  divided  by  a  single 
Pra.'ciiicru)n,  and  34  ol'them  formed  ihejlrst  or  lowest  tier 
nearest  the  orchestra;  while  in  that  at  Syracuse  there  were 
62  rows,  with  only  a  single  Prsecinction  between  them, 
and  41  were  given  to  the  second  or  upper  flight,  Airthest 
from  the  orcliestra.  In  the  theatre  at  Dramyssus,  again, 
there  were  two  Pnecinctions,  dividing  the  entire  number 
of  rows,  54,  into  18,  10,  and  20  respectively,  reckoning 
from  the  orchestra.  As  regards  the  distinct  *  flights,'  ot 
.neries  of  seats,  there  were  two  modes  of  disposing  them : 
the  more  usual  one  was  to  break  into  separate  slopes,  re- 
tiring from  each  other,  like  the  *  flights '  in  an  ascent  of 
steps;  the  other  was  to  place  them  in  a  continued  slope 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  seats,  whereby  at  each  pne- 
cinction  the  next  *  flight '  was  considerably  elevated  above 
the  level  of  tliat  landing,  being  raised  upon  a  podium  or 
wall,  which  showed  itself  between  the  tower  and  upper 

*  flight.'  Besides  the  prsecinctions  between  the  seats,  there 
was  another  surroundmg  the  whole  coelum^  or  auditory  of 
the  theatre,  forming  either  an  upper  uncovered  terrace  as 
a  standing-place  for  spectators,  or  a  covered  gallery  with 
columns,  as  is  shown  in  the  plan  of  the  Roman  theatre, 
where  such  portico  was  assigned  to  females. 

Between  the  Grecian  and  Roman  orchestra  there  was  a 
very  wide  difference  as  regards  the  purpose  to  which  that 
space  was  appropriated.  In  the  Roman  theatre  it  was 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  rest  of  the  auditory,  being 
occupied  with  seats  and  spectators,  with  no  other  difference 
than  that  the  spectators  were  senators  and  other  persons 
of  dignity,  and  that  benches  or  chairs  must  have  been 
ranged  parallel  to  the  stage.  The  Greek  orchestra,  on  the 
contrary,  was,  as  its  name  imports,  made  use  of  for  the 
dancers,  musicians,  and  singers,  whose  performances  con- 
stituted so  important  a  part  of  the  entertainment ;  and  so 
far  nothing  could  have  been  better  planned  than  the  Greek 
theatre,  for  the  orchestra  was  visible  from  every  part, 
whereas  the  scena  could  not  have  been  distinctly  seen,  or 
hardly  seen  at  all  by  those  on  the  upper  seats  at  either 
extremity  of  the  coefum.  By  referring  to  the  plans  it  will 
be  seen  that  while  the  Roman  orchestra  does  not  exceed 
half  a  circle,  the  Greek  forms  three-flflhs  of  one,  or  an  arc 
of  21G  degrees,  its  proportions  and  the  depth  of  the  sta^e 
being  ascertained  by  merely  inscribing  a  square  within  a 
circle,  takint;  one  sid,e  of  that  square  as  the  boundar}'  of  the 
stage,  and  drawins:  parallel  to  it  a  tangent  to  the  circle, 
which  tangent  coincides  with  the  scena  or  back  of  the  stage. 
Such  plan  therefore  is  simple  enough,  complex  as  it  may 
appear  in  the  cut,  where  two  other  squares  are  also  drawn 
within  the  circle,  and  the  i)ointsof  the  three  squares  deter- 
mine how  far  the  seats  extend,  and  the  situation  of  the  steps 
(cXi/iaci^)  between  the  seats, — a  fanciful  operation,  nothing 
more  being  re(|uired  alter  the  flrst  one  than  to  divide  the  arc 
or  curved  portion  of  the  orchestra  into  as  many  eaual  parts 
hh  would  be  requisite  according  to  the  number  oi  ascents. 
In  fact  tliis  labt  appears  to  have  been  the  mode  practised, 
for  there  are  as  many  examples  which  difier  from  as  agree 
with  that  established  by  Vitnivius  for  the  Greek  theatre. 
According  to  that,  the  divisions,  the  number  of  cunei  and 
steps  between  them,  would  be  uniformly  the  same.  viz. 
seven  of  the  former,  and  eight  of  the  latti^r,  including  those 
next  the  stacre,  as  sliown  in  the  cut.  This  however  is  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that  very  material  differences  occur 
in  that  respect.  At  £pidaunui,  for  instance,  there  are  ten  . 
cunei  in  the  lower  tier,  and  eleven  ascents,  consequently  an  j 


even  number  of  the  former  and  an  odd  one  of  thf 
At  Dramyssus  again  there  are  nine  cunei  and  tirn  ii 
and  at  Syracuse  and  Tauromenium  the  same.  Tlw  1 
orchestra  and  scena  were  also  defined  by  a  drL-t^ 
which  was  inscribed  an  equilateral  trianirtc.  unt  of 
sides  DD  formed  the  scena,  while  the  diaim-ter  1 
the  circle,  parallel  to  the  scena,  tbrmed  the  tiou 
tween  the  pulpitum  or  staire  and  the  nrciie^tra.  i 
being  always  a  perfect  semicircle.  The  other  \     t  tr 
are  merely  for  the  purpoi^e  ordeterminin*;  tlic  pu 
the  scalee,  or  steps  between  the  cunei,  are  to  t>e, 
nothing  more  is  rec^uisite  than  to  divide  the  lec 
the  orchestra  into  as  many  eaual  parts  as  there  w 
cunei,  whether  the  number  be  six  or  any  «     er:  i 
diameter  of  the  orchestra  H  H  being  iriven,  iue 
the  scena  from  it  would  be  ascertained  by  maknw  i 
to  one-fourth  of  that  line.   After  all,  as  ha»  been  re 
by  Wetter  in  his  work  on  theatres,  there  is  sohm 
wnimsical  than  rational  in  such  an  arrangement,    n 
vantage  is  it,  or  what  particular  harmony  of  p  i 

by  the  front  of  scena  exactly  coinciding  vnm  i 
of  an  equilateral  triangle  inscribed  within  a  circle  i 
only  one-half  is  visible,  while  the  trianerle  itself  ii 
at  all.    These  arbitrary  architectural  fancies  Wkir 
defects,  and  they  show  how  imperfect  the  ait  of  tei 
presentation  must  have  been.   In  addition  to  the 
tages  already  pointed  out,  as  regards  the  want  ol 
scenery,  it  was  no  slight  inconvenience  that  the  ^ 
never  be  occasionally  extended  in  depth,  shallow  m 
Taking  70  feet  as  the  diameter  of  the  orchesl 
which  dimensions  arc  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  m 
our  modem  theatres,  the  depth  of  the  stage  in  a 
theatre  would  be  a  little  more  than  10  feet,  or  one  < 
of  that  diameter ;  and  in  a  Roman  one  17)  feet. 
one-fourth.    While  so  confined  a  space  would 
very  little  dramatic  action,  it  would  scarcely 
change  of  scenery.    Yet  shallowness  of  the  >»     < 
some  measure   matter  of  necessiU*.  that  the  ] 
might  be  as  near  to  the  front  of^the  stage  ah 
seimrated  as  they  were,  in  the  Grecian  theatre 
from  the  audience  by  the  intervening  orcheitrt. 

Strict  as  were  the  rules  for  proportioning  the 
the  stage  to  the  size  of  the  orchestra,  the  relati  ^ 
the  orchestra  to  the  coelum  or  whole  auditoiy 
appear  to  have  been  subject  to  any  regulations  = 
considerably  in  different  theatres,  being  in  «. 
one-half,  in  othei-s  only  one-filth,  or  even  little 
one-sixth  of  tho  entire  diameter  uf  the  inter      * 
theatres  of  Epidaunis  and  Dniniyssu'v  or  Janiii*. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Grecian  orchestra  wa^ 
ably  larger  than  the  Roman,  there   \^  «>ome  jh 
in  the  exprcs^ion,  for  it  mi^ht  be  inferred  froor 
was  larger  than  the  other  m  pr(>i)urtiun  to  tKw 
whereas  the  meaning  is  that  tne  orchestra  of  t^ 
formed  a  larger  portion  of  a  circle,  extending  X 
greus,  while  tlie  lionian  was  only  180  de£;ree»,  9C 
semicircle.     In  the  Greek  theatre,  theretore.  ih^ 
cuts  into  the  stage,  and  renders  that  part  termed 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Pulpitum  by  the  Koniaas  con 
narrower  than  the  extremities,  whereas  in  tfic 
theatre  the  stage  was  of  the   same    depth  thr 
pulpitum  being  a  mere  technical  distinction  sir 
that  portion  corresponding  with  the  orchestra,  an<i 
the  actors  confined  themselves,  in  order  that  the 
be  better  seen  and  heard  *  by  the  whole  ot*  the  a 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  ca.'^e.     Th 
above  given  are  not  drawn  to  any  particular  ^^ 
supposing  them  to  be  upon  the  i^ame  »c:&1e.  anii  * 
meter  of  the  orchcstm  in  the  Greek  p!an  to  b*  \y 
the  diameter  of  the  coelum  or  whole  Hiulitory  wili 
feet,  the  width  of  the  stage  and  scena  IS(I.  anJ  th' 
of  the  logeion  only  15  feet,  while  in  the  oth<:r  th<  ^ 
sioiis  will  be,  orchestra  lUO,  auditory  270,  licena  1*A. 
of  stage  and  pulpitum  *2^i. 

Another  jwint  of  difference  bet  wet  n  \\\e  (ireii* 
Roman  theatre  is,  that  in  the  former  the  »ta^i?  i(u 


nainel 


•  The  AntienU  also  wew  nti1i:7nA  tn  hiLxt  i^rvmrm  io  whu  »•«•• 
«spfdimi  for  «nui«mittlii.!  ttie  aLlorl'  vnter  tu  tbe  furtWtl  f«itflf<^' 

imely,  ihmX  oT  i^acinK  in  ci«iliMfbr  th«  pur|Mw  UvAtkibrM* 
A  or  eaiUm  %«■«-■.  irrnicil  Cchria  y»}^tia  •  Uat  it  '  vHa^H 
whirh  aiiKmenU^  lli«>  krmnd.  Mr.  W.  IUilki>t  diir«i*^r«d  mrn^^ 
kind  in  the  thratrv  orttryihApullt  in  SyrU.  Init  what  *aKl  **^  S** 
th«  mfcallic  aouih-piMM  oCtii*  mmikM  wnm  by  Um  ailin  i«U)  p^ 
ii  BOl  pMsibl*  now  B>  tudfv. 
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bove  Die  orchestra,  12  feet  or  upwards, 
was  a  wall  of  that  height  at  the  back 

0  which  was  ^ven  the  name  of  Hypo- 
v),  or  Lower  Scena,  and  which  formed 
'ural  basement  to  the  stage,  and  waa 
es  and  statues.  This  however  is  little 
ural,  for  what  is  known  relative  to  this 
r  parts  of  the  stage  is  derived  not  from 
lem  discovered  in  antient  structures  of 
ely  from  such  mention  of  the  terms  ap- 
found  in  a  few  antient  writers  and  com- 
xplanations  are  all  more  or  less  obscure, 
incies.  We  shall  not  therefore  attempt 
e  to  either  the  Greek  or  Roman  stage 
have  already  done.  It  seems  to  have 
;,  because  the  theatres  themselves  were 
tent  and  solidity  in  their  construction — 
;  were  columns,  and  marble,  and  sta- 
hibitions  also  must  have  been  in  the 
lor  to  those  in  the  comparatively  small 
times.  Yet  the  truth  is,  that  capacious 
I'ere,  being  intended  to  accommodate 
)pulation  of  a  city  at  each  performance, 
J  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  Uie  rest, 
space  attached  to  it  either  behind  or  at 
acle  and  scenic  contrivance  and  effect 
Imost  impossible :  when  therefore  we 
equently  a  magnificent  compilation  of 
y  descended  with  the  divinities  of  Olym- 

not  doubt  the  fact  of  there  being  some 
ting  down  performers  from  above — in 
ver,  the  stage  itself  must  have  been 
atly  question  the  *  magnificence,'  and 
:  the  contrivance  must  have  been  some- 
he  effect  almost  ridiculous, 
las  lately  been  made  (November,  1841) 
le  new  palace  at  Potsdam,  towards  re- 

dramatic  performance,  with  rigorous 
>e.    The  piece  selected  for  the  purpose 

of  Sophocles,  and  the  theatre  and  all 
vere  made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  pos- 
ample.  The  pit  was  converted  into  an 
J  Grecian  model,  and  it  was  here  that 
mposed  the  chorus  remained  until  they 
the  stage,  when  they  ascended  to  it  in 
Lience,  and  descended  again  in  the  same 
y  was  all  the  antient  practice  observed, 
►recedent  was  shown  in  comparatively 
•r  instance,  instead  of  the  curtain  being 
et  down,  as  was  supposed  to  have  been 
ient  theatres,  a  circumstance  which  has 
tioned  by  us;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
part  of  the  scene  being  disclosed  before 

1  little  striking.  Indeed,  if  we  may  be- 
Berlin  journals  have  reported  of  this 
,  it  perfectly  realized  its  prototype,  and 
rpassed  it,  if  it  were  only  because  it  took 
ht,  and  the  actors  did  not  wear  masks. 
lins  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  antient 

remark  that  the  form  of  the  orchestra 
it  of  the  exterior  of  the  building ;  while 
^  therefore  did  not  exceed  a  semicircle, 
I  a  greater  curve.  In  the  Greek  theatres 
>tra  was  not  always  extended  beyond  a 
curve  being  continued,  but  sometimes 
right  angles  to  the  chord  (or  parallel  to 
the  Roman  theatre,  whose  general  form 
eternal  semicircle  being  prolonged  by 
jrrecian  theatres  were  almost  invariably 
g  side  of  a  hill,  so  that,  as  regards  the 
ely  necessary  to  shape  it  out,  and  erect 
ently  there  was  no  other  architectural 

formed  by  the  Parascene  (netpafrc^viy) 
lind  the  stage ;  for  which  reason  the 
e  did  not  manifest  itself.  The  Roman 
mtrary,  were  erected  on  level  ground, 
urved  part  of  the  exterior  was  confined 
form  which  unites  better  with  the  rect- 
\  straight  lines. 

thens  (called  that  of  Bacchus)  was  by  no 
as  many  others,  its  diameter  being  only 
jf  the  orchestra  72,  which  are  very  mo- 
in  companson  with  those  of  some  of  the 


197  feet. 

400      25  rows  of  seats. 


Asiatic  tJieatres.  The  Odeion  of  Replla,  also  at  Athens, 
though  similar  in  its  general  plan  to  the  usual  theatre,  wm 
a  music-hall,  and  was  covered  in  with  a  tent-like  roof, 
with  a  semicircular  eye  or  opening  for  light.  Both  struc* 
tures  were  situated  at  no  great  mstance  from  each  other 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis  [Athens,  Plan]  ;  there^ 
fore  the  scena  of  the  theatre  had  a  northern  aspect,  and 
must  have  been  in  shadow  while  the  performances  took 
place. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  such  antient  theatres  as  are 
known,  together  with  the  respective  dimensions  of  th^ir 
general  diameter  and  of  their  orchestra ;  which  we  have  for 
the  most  part  taken  upon  the  authority  of  a  similar  table 
given  by  Col.  Leake,  in  his  '  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,'  to  which 
several  other  examples  are  here  added. 

.  Diam.  Orchcfltra. 

Anemunum  , 
Aspendus 

fscena  Ionic  and  Corinth.) 
Athens,  Theatre  of  Bacchus 

„       Odeion 
Cnidus 
Delos 

Dramyssus,  or  Joannina 
Ephesus 
Epidaurus 
HTerculaneum 
Hierapolis 

Laodicea,  Great  Theatre 
Limyra 
Mantineia 
Miletus         . 
Myra    .... 
Nicopolis  (in  Epirus) 
Orange  (scena  only  remaining,  336 

ft.  wide,  114  ft.  high.) 
Patara 

Perga  ... 
Pheilus 
Pola,  about 


250 
90 
400 
175 
440 
660 
370 
180 
346 
364 
195 
227 
474 
360 
360 


72  ft. 
30 


78 
240 
55 
16  rows  of  seats. 
100 
136 
not  known 
not  known 
224 
120 
120 


265 

400 
200 


96 
^  rows  of  seats. 
Scena  150i 
68 


(destroyed  1636,  but  plan  preserved  by  Scamozzi) 


Pompeii 

Pompeiopolis 

Rome,  theatre  Mareellus 

Sardes  . 

Selinus  (in  Cilicia) 

Sicyon 

Side 

Sparta  . 

Stratonicea    . 

Syracuse 

lauromenium 

Teos     • 

Tralles 


190  62 

219  138 

517  172 

396  162 

114 

313  100 

390  120 

453  217 

390  106 

440 

330  width  of  scena  132 

286  70 

540  150 


Of  some  of  these  theatres  scarcely  anything  remains, 
little  more  than  their  general  shape  and  extent  beings  now 
distinguishable ;  accordingly  the  statements  of  their  dimen- 
sions are  not  to  be  strictly  relied  upon,  though  they  are 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  estimate  their  comparative  size. 

Fortunately  the  antient  theatre  was  not  taken  as  a  model 
for  modem  structures  of  the  kind.  The  revival  of  thea- 
trical representations  took  place  before  anything  was 
known  relative  to  that  branch  of  architectural  archaeology, 
and  under  very  different  circumstances.  Dramatic  enter- 
tainments were  then  either  partly  religious,  and  performed 
within  churches,  convents,  and  colleges ;  or  were  acted  for 
the  amusement  of  princes  and  nobles  on  occasions  of  state 
and  festivity,  in  halls  merely  temporarily  fitted  up  for  that 
purpose ;  consequently  spacious  and  permanent  smictures, 
as  public  theatres,  were  not  required  until  lon^  afterwards, 
when  the  drama  had  become  a  distinct  profession.  In  the 
meanwhile  a  taste  for  scenic  display  had  developed  itself, 
which  required  a  very  different  arrangement  of  the  stage 
and  its  apparatus  from  that  of  the  antients.  Imperfect  as 
they  were  in  many  respects,  the  dramatic  pageants  and 
recitations  performed  before  Leo  X.  were  '  got  up*  with 
great  magnificence,  and  some  of  the  greatest  artists  were 
employed  upon  the  decorations ;  among  others  Baldassare 
Perosa  [Pbruzzi],  whose  skill  in  arcnitecture  and  per- 
spective carried  scene-painting  almost  to  perfection  at 
once.  Even  in  the  preceding  century  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions had  been  jNroduced  at  Fu>rence  in  a  style  then  un- 
precedented ;  and  we  axe  told  that  the  first  Italian  theatre 
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. one  erected  in  that  city  by  Bernardo  Btt«>nta1enti  in 

1681 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  nave  been  a  public  theatre, 
nor  could  it  have  been  very  spacious,  as  it  now  forms 
merely  a  saloon  in  the  building  called  the  Ufizi.  Theatres 
9n  the  present  system  were  not  built  until  the  early  part 
of  Uie  seventeenth  century :  just  before  which  time  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  restore  the  form  of  the  antient 
theatre  and  stage,  with  the  permanent  architectural  scena 
and  its  entrances,  by  Palladio,  whose  celebrated  Teatro 
Olimpico  at  Vicenza  is  one  of  those  things  which  have 
sained  a  traditional  reputation  far  beyond  their  real  merits. 
Admired  at  first,  because  then  supenor  to  anything  of  the 
kind,  it  has  continued  to  be  admired  since,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  character  attached  to  it,  which  few  care  to 
dispute  ;  and  partly  perhaps  on  account  of  its  singularity, 
ana  because  it  shows  the  peculiarities  of  the  antient 
theatre.  By  no  means  however  is  it  a  very  accurate  imi- 
tation, though  its  chief  merit  lies  in  being  a  mere  imitation ; 
it  is  semi-vllipticol  instead  of  semicircular,  with  the  stage 
on  the  longer  axis  of  the  ellipse ;  wherefore  it  looks  too 
much  squeezed  up  one  way,  and  stretched  out  the  other, 
and  produces  the  same  kind  of  disagreeable  effect  as  would 
arise  from  placing  the  stage  on  the  longer  side  of  a  paral- 
lelogram of  the  same  extent  (96  X  45  feet).  It  is  said  that 
the  space  to  which  the  architect  was  restricted  compelled 
him  to  adopt  that  form,  yet  it  hardly  appears  so  from  the 
published  plan^  of  the  buildine:,  for  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  how  a  semicircle  might  have  been  brought  in. 
With  regard  to  the  scena,  for  which  unlimited  adnuration 
is  claimed,  nothing  can  be  more  tasteless:  it  abounds 
in  almost  as  many  architectural  barbarisms  and  solecisms 
as  could  well  be  brought  together.  Even  Robert  Adam 
spoke  of  it  as  mere  *  gingerbread  ;*  and  another  architect. 
Woods,  says,  *  The  scene,  which  is  the  part  most  admired, 
borders  upon  trumpery  ;*  and  that  although  the  buildine  *  is 
too  celebrated  to  be  omitted,  for  him  it  might  have  slept 
in  oblivion.*  It  is  not  however  so  much  me  scena  or  fac- 
ciata  itself,  as  the  avenues  seen  beyond  it  through  the 
centre  arch  and  other  openings  which  attract  notice,  and 
have  been  extolled  by  some  as  greatly  superior  to  the 
*  flimsy'  painted  decorations  upon  canvas  used  in  modem 
theatres.  Those  avenues  represent  as  many  streets,  the 
fronts  of  the  buildings  bein^  modelled  or  carved  in  relief, 
and  attempteil  to  be  shown  in  perspective  by  the  floor  and 
ceiling  sloping  very  much  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
the  other  horizont^  lines  accordingly,  and  by  the  passages 
themselves  being  narrower  at  the  further  end.  The  con- 
trivance is  puerile  at  the  best ;  and  instead  of  bein)|[  more 
deceptive  or  natural  than  painted  scenery,  the  imitative 
perspective  becomes  distorted  when  viewed  from  any  other 
situation  than  the  centre  of  the  theatre  and  the  level  of  the 
stage.  It  is  also  difficult  to  understand  how  these  narrow 
enclosed  passages  could  have  been  properly  lighted  at  the 
time  of  a  performance ;  and  although  they  are,  in  stage 
language,  *  practicable,'  hardly  could  they  Iiave  been  maae 
use  of,  at  least  not  for  their  whole  extent,  because  at  their 
iVurther  end  an  actor  would  appear  gigantic.  This  struc- 
ture is  nevertheless  entitled  to  notice  as  an  example  of  a 
very  defective  and  faulty  system,  and  because  it  has  been 
IVequently  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  recommending, 
on  the  imposing  authority  of  the  name  of  Palladio,  what 
ought  not  to  be  imitated. 

We  are  not  aware  of  more  than  one  other  attempt  to 
revive  the  antient  theatre  in  all  its  strictness,  which  was 
that  built  in  1588  at  Sabbionetta,  for  the  Duke  Vespasiano 
Gonzaga,  by  Scamozzi,  who  completed  the  Teatro  Olim- 
pico after  Palladio's  death.  Temanza,  who  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  {Structure,  speaks  of  it  as  then  no  longer  remain- 
ing ;  but  Tiraboschi  points  this  out  as  a  mis&ke,  saying 
that  the  building  still  existed,  though  very  much  out  of 
repair.  How  far  the  theatre  at  SabbionetU  differed  ilrom 
that  at  Vicenza  in  size,  Temanza  haa  not  stated ;  but  it  was 
superior  to  the  latter  in  its  plan,  the  spectatory  being  semi- 
eircular,  and  the  orchestra  somewhat  more.  Tnere  was  like- 
wise, as  at  Vicenza,  a  Corinthian  loggia  or  colonnade  around 
the  upper  part  above  the  seats,  but  in  much  better  taste, 
all  the  intercolumns,  except  one  at  each  end  containing 
a  niche,  being  open ;  whereas  in  the  other  buikling  the 
centre  intercolumns  are  closed.  Yet  whatever  improve- 
ment Scamozzi  may  have  made  upon  his  predecessor's 
work  in  these  respects,  he  attempted  none  where  it  was 
most  of  all  wanted,  but  copied  the  permanent  scena,  with 
its  arei^uet  of  mock  perspective  in  relief    We  do  not  say 


that  the  antient  theatre  offers  nothing  for  imit 
capable  of  being  applied  to  modem  ooe«.    On 
trary,  the  generd  form  of  the  spectatory  is  the 
gant  and  commodious  that  can  be  devised  :  tht  i 
lay  in  adopting,  together  with  that,  the  antient  s 
stage,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  ill-conti 
fective,  and  inconvenient.    In  fact  the  antient  i 
plies  no  stage  at  all  in  comparison  with  what  u 
quired  for  one,  but  merely  a  proscenium ;  and  mc 
*rene jw'iih  merely  a  stationary  architectural '  drop* 
Painting],  would  answer  every  purpose  of  dimi 
presentation,  just  as  well  aa  the  Logeion  of  tb 
the  Pulpitum  of  the  Romans,  and  Falladio's  * 
architectural    background,   which  ^^ill    not    cu 
slightest  comparison  with  the  drop-scene  at  Gov 
For  tlie  plan  of  a  complete  theatre,  tht  modern 
its  extensive  and  complex  scenery  and  mechani— 
be  combined  with  the  form  and  arrangement 
spectatory,  though  not  without  very  consiuc 
ncation.    This  was  done  by  Quarenghi  in  the  mi 
the  Hermitage   at  St.  Petersburg;    in  anotl 
theatre  in  Prince  6esborodko*s  palace,  and  in  k  « 
a  public  theatre  intended  to  be  erected  at  RiMini 
all,  such  plan  and  disposition  of  the  seats  are  hr  i 
well  adapted  for  a  modem  public  theatre  an^ 
dience :  unless  many  inconveniences  were  to  b% 
to,  great  loss  of  space,  or  what  would  be  o 
would  be  incurred,  and  the  number  of  speciMun 
much  less  in  proportion  to  the  width  oi  the  *  ho 
stage.    On  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  the  anticv 
may  be  applied  to  a  concert-room  with  such  ti 
alteration,  that  it  is  rather  surprising  it  should 
been  taken  as  a  model  for  public  rooms  of  the  kit 
a  permanent  scena,  either  of  painted  or  real  arel 
behind  the  orchestra  and  singers,  would  be  apurov 
cause  not  intended  to  have  any  immediate  n 
performance  itself. 

In  claiming  a  decided  superiority  for  the       i 
over  that  of  the  antients,  we  speak  only  as  resra 
tive  systems ;  and  as  Ugoni,  in  his  Life  of  Miiu 
to  prefer  the  Grecian  theatre,  vrith  all  its  in< 
and  the  awkward  expedients  resorted  to  in  it 
more  classical  and  digiiified  character  than  <       %fm 
ratively  small  and  fragile  yet  greatly  impro\  cu  stn 
the  kind,  is  to  wish  to  limit  art  and  science 
first  bounds.    Tliere   certainly  was  good    n       ■ 
time  for  exclaiming  against  modem  theatrical  mtt 
as  very  defective  in  regard  to  the  audience  poi 
*  house.'    Till  within  a  comparatively  late  periuu. 
any  study  vras  bestowed  on  beauty  and  convei 
plan.    Ine  accommodations  were  hardly  so  good 
m  many  very  ordinary  playhouses,   where   for 
space,  there  are  no  other  seats  than  what  directly 
stage.    The  *  house'  was  usually  an  oblong,  eii 
angular  or  elliptical,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
ence,— 4t  least  those  in  the  boxes, — were  placed 
the  sides.   Where  the  *  house*  contracted  towa 
scenium,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  the  side-w 
actually  turned  from  the  stage ;  and  whether  i 
the  case  or  not,  they  were  allowed  to  encroach  t 
stage  itself  in  such  manner,  that  when  the  acton  i 
to  the  front  of  the  stage  or  beyond  the  line  of  the 
they  may  be  said  to  have  mingled  with  the  audie 
those  in  the  boxes  on  the  nvant-^cene  were  acti 
hind  them.     If  we  may  judge  from  the  plans  i 
dravrings  of  them,  the  two  principal  theatres  ii 
were,  even  less  than  a  century  ago,  both  as  ioco 
and  aa  uglv  as  can  well  be  imagined.    The  ^] 
too,  used  formerly  to  l)e  exceedingly  bad  ;  not  oc 
and  inconvenient,  but  in  many  places  inoat  dan 
narrow.    Such  is  strikingly  the  case  in  moat  of 
dem  Roman  theatres,  for  instead  of  the  box-corn 
lowing  the  cur^e  of  the  *  house,'  and  beimr  of  tl 
width  throughout,  they  are  so  contracted  where  t] 
is  widest,  that  more  than  two  persons  cannot  pais 

Veiy  great  reforms  have  now  taken  place,  yet 
still  room  for  further  improvements,  oDvioua.  tbo 
likely  to  be  adopted  so  long  as  it  is  considered  i 
of  course  that  the  space  before  the  curtain  must  I 
to  contain  as  many  persons  as  can  poenbly  be  pacl 
it,  and  that  an  audience  must  be  piled  up  aroi 
whole  house  to  the  veir  ceiling.  We  do  not  i 
modem  theatres  are  too  fofty ;  the  error  doM  not  Ii 
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n  carryiniB^  up  the  boxes,  tier  after  tier,  to  such  a 
wterous  height  that  the  uppermost  box  is  several  feet 
i  the  top  of  the  curtain  or  stage-openings,  and  the 
seats  of  the  upper-gallery  are  actually  on  a  level 
the  ceiling  over  the  pit.  Such  accumulation  of 
lutive  stories  gives  a  crowded  appearance  to  the  whole, 
leaves  no  space  for  architectural  decoration  around 
pper  part.  No  doubt  a  very  striking  appearance  of 
erent  kind  presents  itself  from  the  pit  and  from  the 
,  when  the  house  is  entirely  filled  to  the  very  top ; 
f  we  consider  merely  the  coup-d*oeil  from  such  points, 
J  be  allowed  to  be  imposing.  But  then,  as  regards 
[>art  of  the  audience  who  occupy  the  upper  part  of 
e,  the  arrangement  is  bad.  From  the  seats  which 
i  mu  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  curtain,  there 
ly  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  stage  and  the  scenery,  and 
only  from  the  front  seats,  and  also  facing  the  stage, 
om  those  on  the  side  of  it  it  is  impossible  at  that 
it  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  scene  or  even  the  actors, 
8  when  they  come  forward  towards  the  foot-lights. 
e  should  be  no  seats  at  a  greater  height  than  midway 
of  the  curtain,  or  the  level  of  what  is  now  the  second 
»f  boxes  in  our  large  theatres ;  for,  as  the  scenery  can 
ainted  only  to  one  horizon, — generally  that  of  the 
itself, — its  perspective  effect  is  more  or  less  impaired 
I  it  is  seen  from  either  very  much  above  or  below  that 
.  No  less  preposterous  is  the  practice  of  continuing 
ide-boxes  up  to  the  proscenium,  and  sometimes  (as 
B  Opera-house  at  London)  quite  up  to  the  very  cur- 
se that  there  is  no  proscenium  at  all,  unless  the 
on  the  floor  of  the  stage,  between  the  curtain  and 
ights  can  be  so  called.  While  those  so  seated  lose 
cenery  altogether,  they  have  the  disadvantage  of 
g  between  the  wings  on  the  side  opposite  them ;  and 
ugh  the  positive  inconvenience  resulting  from  such 
gement  is  felt  only  by  a  portion  of  the  audience,  the 
Ifect  occasioned  by  it  extends  to  the  whole  theatre. 
>n]y  ought  there  to  be  a  distinct  proscenium,  serving 
I  architectural  frame  to  the  stage  and  its  scenery, 
ing  that  part  of  the  theatre  from  me  rest,  but  it  ought 
of  much  ampler  proportions  than  are  now  given  it. 
ild  extend  so  far  as  to  leave  some  interval-— a  sort 
utral  ground — between  the  curtain  and  the  boxes,  so 
remove  the  nearest  spectator  in  them  to  a  tolerable 
ice  for  properly  viewing  the  stage  as  a  picture ;  for 
possible  to  be  as  inconveniently  near  tne  stage  as 
it  from  it.  Where,  in  order  to  contract  the  stage, 
render  the  pit  and  general  diameter  of  the  house 
lerably  greater  than  what  is  required  for  the  width 
•  curtain,  the  plan  is  made  to  approach  a  circle  (as 
case  in  nearly  every  theatre  built  within  the  last 
y  years),  the  boxes  snould  be  confined  to  the  semi- 
facing  the  stage  ;  and,  so  far  from  being  a  blank,  the 
d  space  on  each  side  between  them  and  the  curtain 
;  be  made  to  contribute  very  much  to  the  architec- 
appearance  of  the  whole  house.  This  would  not 
iwav  anything  from  Ihe  pit,  and  if  it  materially  dimi- 
i  the  number  of  the  boxes  and  seats  in  them,  it 
I  be  only  where  there  ought  to  be  nothing  of  the 

The  banishing  of  boxes  from  such  situations,  and 
ig  also  no  more  than  two  tiers,  would  certainly 
ly  abridge  the  present  capacities  of  theatres:  a 
(  of  the  same  size  would  not  contain  the  same  num- 
»f  persons  as  at  present^  when  a  large  part  of  the 
nee  are  put  where  they  cannot  well  see  the  perform- 

It  is  liKely,  therefore,  to  be  objected  that  such  a 
n  would  be  too  expensive,  since  a  large  house  would 
quisite  for  a  comparatively  moderate  audience ;  but 
ilments  might  very  well  be  made  elsewhere,  for  at 
nt  the  whole  building  is  frequently  very  much  larger 
nore  costly  than  actual  necessity  requires,  the  *  house' 
,  be  its  dimensions  what  they  may,  taking  up  a  cona- 
ively  small  area  of  the  entire  plan,  while  the  rest  is 
[)ied  by  stately  approaches  and  saloons,  which,  where 
3my  rendered  it  expedient,  might  be  greatly  abridged, 
nuch  plainer  in  style,  and  some  of  them  omitted  alto- 
iT  as  superfluous  appendages, 
some  of  the  modern  continental  theatres,  the  pomp 
ayed  in  such  accessory  parts  of  the  building  far  ex- 
I  anything  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  In  that  at  Berlin, 
les  several  other  spacious  apartments,  is  a  music-saloon 
!et  high,  44  wide,  and  106  feet  in  length  in  its  upper 
where  there  is  a  screen  of  six  Ionic  columns  at  each 
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end ;  the  whole  highly  decorated,  and  forming  one  of  Schit 
kel's  richest  pieces  of  interior  architecture.  The  theatre 
at  Munich  has  two  staircases  to  the  boxes,  with  flights  of 
marble  steps  13  feet  wide ;  and  besides  two  saloons  for 
the  public  (each  82  x  31  feet),  there  is  a  very  magnificeht 
one  communicating  with  the  royal  box — not  a  mere  ante- 
room, but  what  would  be  termed  a  noble  room  even  in  a 
palace,  its  dimensions  being  46X44  feet,  and  25  in  height. 
In  both  these  theatres,  and  in  that  of  Genoa,  the  r03ru  or 
state  box  is  itself  a  room  of  some  size,  about  15  by  16  feet, 
more  or  less ;  and  according  to  the  general  custom  of  the 
continental  theatres,  this  box  (which  occupies  the  height 
of  two  tiers,  and  is  adorned  with  caryatides  in  front)  is 
directly  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  facing  the  stage,  con- 
sequently in  the  very  best  situation  of  all ;  whereas  the 
situation  assigned  to  royal  visitors  in  our  theatres  is  almost 
the  very  worst,  as  far  us  seeing  the  stage  and  the  per- 
formance is  concerned. 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  the  *  house,'  a  decided  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  of  late  years ;  and  the  circular  plan, 
or  one  approaching  to  it  (either  extended  by  the  curtain 
being  a  tangent  to  the  circle  or  somewhat  beyond  it,  or 
reduced  by  the  curtain  intersecting  and  forming  a  chord  to 
the  segment),  may  now  be  considered  the  one  established 
as  being  the  most  pleasing  and  commodious — that  which  is 
best  adapted  for  affording  a  distinct  view  of  the  stage  to 
the  majority  of  the  audience.  But  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  being  the  best  form  in  regard 
to  hearing.  In  fact,  the  science  of  acoustics  is  not  yet 
brought  to  exactness  as  regards  practical  purposes  in 
builmng :  it  is  easy  enough  to  ascertain  beforehand  how 
mf\?h  of  the  stage  will  be  visible  from  different  parts  of 
the  theatre,  but  not  so  what  will  be  the  result  as  to  sound, 
since  that  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
some  of  them  counteracting  each  other,  and  not  every  one 
of  them  to  be  guarded  against  or  foreseen.  The  shape  of 
the  house  is  but  one  of  them  out  of  many :  much  will  also 
depend  upon  size,  much  upon  the  depth  of  the  boxes  and 
gaUeries,  and  also  upon  accidental  and  such  trivial  matters, 
mat  any  defect  or  advantage  so  occasioned  is  not  likely  to 
be  traced  to  them.  Here  the  chief  guide  is  experience ; 
and  experience  seems  at  present  to  be  in  favour  of,  at 
least  not  at  all  against,  the  circular  form ;  for  the  new 
theatres  at  Mayence,  Dresden,  and  other  places  where  it 
has  been  adopted,  are  said  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  in 
regard  to  the  actors  being  distinctly  heard  in  every  part. 

While  in  their  internal  embellishment  and  fittmg  up 
theatres  afford  very  great  scope  to  the  architect,  thou^ 
not  so  much  as  they  ndght  do,  they  also  afford  opportunity 
for  accomplishing  much  in  regard  to  characteristic  exter- 
nal design.  Magnificent  as  are  the  exteriors  and  fa^es 
of  the  theatres  at  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Munich,  Bordeaux, 
and  Nantes,  with  their  porticos  and  colonnades,  there  is 
nothing  in  them  that  very  clearly  expresses  their  particular 
purpose,  because  nothing  that  corresponds  with  or  indicates 
the  form  of  the  *  house  *  itself  within.  Moller,  we  believe, 
was  the  first  who  made  the  internal  plan  discover  itself 
from  without,  by  making  the  auditory,  at  least  the  comdors 
and  saloon  surrounding  it,  project  out  as  a  spacious  semi- 
circle, in  the  fa^e  of  the  theatre  at  Mayence.  The  same 
form  of  exterior  has  been  given  by  Semper  to  the  new 
theatre  at  Dresden,  which  is  also  remarkable  for  the  dis- 
play it  makes  of  sculpture. 

After  all  it  is  the  stage  itself,  with  its  multifarious  con- 
trivances and  complex  mechanism,  its  scenery  and  pictorial 
effects,  which  manifest  the  extraordinary  perfection  to 
which  the  modems  have  carried  the  scenic,  if  not  the  dra- 
matic art;  nor  can  we  exclude  the  latter,  unless  we  choose 
to  blot  out  the  name  of  Shakspere.  It  does  not  enter  into 
our  purpose  however  to  speak  of  stage  mechanism,  which 
is  a  subject  and  study  by  itself,  and  not  otherwise  connected 
with  theatres  and  their  architecture  than  as  being  made 
use  of  in  the  former.  Those  who  seek  for  information  of 
the  kind  will  meet  with  many  plates  showing  the  sta^ 
construction  and  mechanism  of  Plymouth  theatre,  in 
Foulstone's  'Public  and  Private  Buildings ;'  and,  with  more 
general  and  complete  instructions,  in  Stephenson's  work 
on  the  machineiy  of  theatres.  Neither  can  we  make  any 
additions  here  to  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  subject 
of  Sckne-Paintino.  We  will  only  observe  that  very 
great  improvements  and  numerous  contrivances  for  pro- 
ducing stage  and  sceiaic  effects  had  been  introduced  into 
theatres  at  the  comme  Acement  of  the  seventeenth  centunr. 
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Ibble  qf  Modem  TUaini. 
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43 


53 


49 


49 


82  ft. 
deep 
69  ft. 

wide 


24 
deep 

68 
wide 


88 
deep 

110 
wide 


46  by 

72 

54 
deep 

79*^ 
wide 

13 
deep 


75 

deep 
7/ 

wide 

106 
deep 

78 
wide 

46 
deep 

91 
wide 

22 
depth 

of 
stage 
l>efore 
scene. 


Entire  building  314  br  1 
Hexastyle,  rk>nc  portico 
of  lx>xes,  royal  box,  ova 
two  tiers  in  height,  with ; 
21  bv  13}  feet,  and  Ic 
461  feet,  and  39  f<      r      . 

Remarkable  for  sii  ^j 

ment  of  prose  witi 

separate  openiu^s. 

Six  tiers  of  l>oxes.    Saloon 

24  feet. 
Burnt  1816,  rebuilt  1817- 

of  boxes,  in  all  181. 

2800. 

On  the  first  floor   of  the 
Palace.    Not  used  since  H 


Shape  very       ,  i 
corridors  um      r\ 

No  other  prosiw^^i 
rated  pilaster  fac« 
and  curtain.    Six 
Pit  floor  ^uite  lev 

No  proscemum,  the  u. 
quite  up  to  curtain, 
usually  small  and  ( 
capable  of  being  e: 
more  in  depth. 

Six  tie»  of  boxes. 


ra 


K^  in  I 


Burnt  down  1835,  t 
Five  tiers  of  boxc^ 


Paris,  L*Od«on 
is,  Fran^ais 


Paris,  Acad^mie 
Roy.  de  Musaque, 
or  Opera       .     . 

Paris,  Ventadour  . 


Feydeau 


Vemilles,  in  Palace 


Baraguey, 
restored 

Louis, 
partly  rebuilt 
by  Fontaine 

Del 


y  re 
biet 


Huv« 


Legrand     and 

Moliaos 


France. 

1820 

424 

62 

1790 

39 

59 

1822 

Opend. 

Augt. 

1821 

52i 
40 

67 
67 

About 
1790 

48* 

4B 

34 

60 

50 

61 
54 

61 

64 


44 


66 
deep 


05 
deep 


32 
deep 

78 
wide 

70 
deep 

48 
wide 


An  insulated 
X  118 


uc 


ab 


««       r« 


Saloon  96  by  21,  and  91  fed 


M 


I 

2»,  ■ 

Fronts 


la^lTabirlM 


ifl 


•a 


AitbHan 

IMe. 

Cutatn. 

i? 

W 

Brighl 

BtM*- 

Louis 

Fin. 
1780 

39ift. 

64  ft 

includ 

boxes 

64 

ditto 

S7Jft. 

70  ft. 
deep 

This  splendid  the&tra  restored  wtd 
refitted  up  hj  Bonfln,  1832. 

LedouK 

About 

1777 

40 

52 

36 
deep 

Insulated,  about  124  X 100  feet. 

Soufflot 
Cruey 

1754-6 

About 
1810 

32 
374 

03  to 
bach  of 
boxes 

62 

36 
49 

35* 

51 

wide 
wide 

This  theatre  hoabeen  rebuilt  ailer 
a  different  design. 

Portico,  Corinthian  octastyle  before 

GSftSlANT  A> 

D  BsLennr. 

>er&-houae 

Von  Knobels- 
dorff 

1740-3 

fie 

S4 

42 

06 

60 
deep 

53 
wide 

An  insulated  building:  214x78  feet. 
Principal  itont.  Ckmhth.  porUoo,. 

t  Theatre 

Schinkel 
Semper 

1816 

1837- 
l&ll 

43 

62 

44 

wide 

A  magnificent  structure,  with  Gre- 
cian Ionic  heusty1«  portico  on  ft 
lolly  flight  of  sUpa. 

50 

m 

60 

Plan  Of  tudltory  neulr  eircular, 
U^  t.  circle  of  60  feet  diameter. 

•mclcol 

deep 

bo«e« 

wide 

to  which  the  curtain  i*  « tangent. 
Four  tiers  of  boxes,  and  amphi- 
theatre formed  by  a  colonnade  of 

22  pllm. 

1.     .     . 

Ant.  G.  Bib- 
biena 

30 

46 

71 

60 

1833 

"s- 

diameter  on  one  of  longer  sides 

K.  von  Fischer 

"Si- 

39 

78 

62 

64 

wide 

01 
deep 

94 

or  facade. 
Burnt  Jan.  14. 1623;  rertored]824- 
25.    Octastyle  Corinth,  portico, 
including  boxes,  the  audttoiy,  a 

which  and  curtain  is  a  space  of 

9  feet.    Rtc  tiers  of  boxes. 

tel,  in  the 

OKmer 

1836-7 

28 

44 

includ 
boxes 

d> 

27 

38 

Private  theatre,  fitted  Up  in  GoUue 
style,  but  detul  in  poor  taste. 

Roelandt 

1937-9 

S? 

S9 

42 

60 

d„p 

wide 

Facade  300  feet.  Oral  saloon  01  x 
SO,  making,  with  smaDer  salooa 
and  concert-room,  an  extent  of 
270  feet. 

Tieatre  of    Qiiarenglii 


Insulated  building,  150X290  feet, 
with  oetastyle  Ionic  portico.  Sa- 
loon 125x30  feet. 

Theatre  a  semicircle,  without  botes, 
but  surrounded  by  a  Corinthian 
colonnade  of  13  inlercolurani, 
with  seats. 


EiraLAItD; 

Opera-    1  Novdwelsky 

1790 

40 

84 

00 

SI 

85 

No   imw«uuia.     Oonidon   Bes- 

t-gMden    BnRSmirlie 

1 
..             1 

1809 

32 

68 

» 

H 

wide 
S6 

TM«hale  bmldlns  rtoBl  m*\tO 
IMt.    Mol«>l)txl»t«t. 

THE 


300 


TUB 


London*  Drury-lane 


„    English  Opera 


Birmingham     . 
Plymouth    •     . 


Architect. 


Ben.  Wyatt 
Beazley 


Beazley 


Beazley 
J.  Fo»iUfone 


D«t«. 


1811-^ 
1822 


Widthof 
Curtain. 


32  ft. 


From 

Curtain 

to  Itack 

or  Pit. 


64  ft. 


1831-4 


be^iin 
1811 


32    I  i>)J 

i 

28  44 

28  4;i 


Several  theatres,  all  more  or  less  worthy  of  notice,  have 
been  erected  \iithin  the  present  century,  but  are  omitted 
in  the  table,  as  wc  cannot  specify  the  respective  dimen- 
sions. The  subjoined  list  of  them,  with  tneir  architects' 
names,  may  however  be  useful : — 

Brescia;  Canonica. 

Ferrara;  Ant.  Foschini. 

Florence,  Teatro  Goldoni ;  Gius.  del  Rosso,  1817. 
„        Theatre  after  antient  plan ;  Anton.  Corazzi. 

Mantua;  Canonica. 

Trento ;  Ducatl,  1823. 

Baden;  Weinbrenner. 

Breslau ;  Langhans,  opened  November,  1841. 

Cannstadt ;  Ludw.  Zanth,  begun  1839. 

Carlsruhe ;  Weinbrenner,  I8C7-8. 

Coblentz ;  Von  Krahe. 

Darmstadt;  Moller  and  Heger,  1818-19. 

Gotha ;  Semper,  1837-9.    Opened  May,  1840. 

Munich,  Isar-thor  Th. :  Dericoyen,  1811. 

St.  Petersburg ;  Alexandrinsky  Theatre ;  Rosd.   Opened 
August,  1832. 

THEATRE.    Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  theatrical 
representations  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  no  legal 
restraint  beyond  the  liability  of  those  who  conducted  them 
to  the  vagrant  laws.    Until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  players  were  always  attached  to  the  establishment 
either  of  the  court  or  of  some  wealthy  subject,  whose 
badge  and  livery  they  wore,  and  whose  superintendence 
was  presumed  to  control  any  excesses  which  might  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public ;  but  when  their  services  were  not 
required  by  those  to  whom  thev  especially  belonged,  it  was 
usual  for  such  persons  to  wanaer  about  the  country,  exhi- 
biting their  perfonnances  for  gain,  and  thus  becoming 
strollers,  and  even  mendicants.   In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 
an  instance  is  recorded  of  a  gratuity  given  by  that  king  to 
some  *  players  that  begrged  by  the  way.'    The  chief  re- 
strictions to  which  such  persons  were  liable  previously  to 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth  in  which  they  were  expressly 
mentioned,  were  measures  of  police  for  preventing  tumults 
and  breaches  of  the  peace  by  the  assemblage  of  large 
numbers  of  people  at  tneir  representations.     OccasionaUy 
however  these  popular  exhibitions  attracted  the  animad- 
version of  the  government  by  holding  up  matters  of  state 
to  public  censure  or  ridicule.    Thus  in  1556,  when  the 
unpopular  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain 
had  created  great  excitement  throughout  the  country,  the  ' 
council  direct  the  attention  of  the  lord  president  of  the 
North  to  *  certain  lewd  persons  naming  themselves  to  be 
servants  of  Sir  Francb  Lake,  and  wearing  his  livery  or 
badge  on  their  sleeves,  have  wandered  about  these  north 
parts,  and  representing  certain  plays  and  interludes  re- 
flecting on  the  queen  and  her  consort  and  the  formalities 
of  the  mass.*   (Strype's  Eccleiiastical  Memoriah,  vol.  iii.. 
Appendix,  p.  185.)    Excesses  of  a  similar  character,  oc- 
curring at  the  beginning  of  the  following  reini,  and  di- 
rected Ag^nst  the  Protestant  religion,  were  checxed  by  the 
■tat.  1  £liz.,  c.  2,  s.  9,  which  inflicted  a  penalty  of  100 
marks  upon  *  persons  who  in  plays  or  interludes  declared 
or  spoke  anrthing  in  derogation,  depraving  or  despising  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.' 

But  although  players,  as  such,  were  in  those  days  sub- 
ject to  no  eenenu  legal  restrictions,  it  is  probable  that  the 
practice  of  granting  licences  from  the  crown  to  such  per- 
sons prevailed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  ap- 
pears too,  from  a  cunous  paper  published  by  Malone,  m 
liis  *  Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage,'  that  in  the 
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56  ft. 


39 


i5 


Ileiffkt 

fVom 

Floor  of 

Pit. 


Stage. 


60  n. 


48  ft. 

wide 

80 

deep 


35 
deep 

60 
wide 


Tlie  whole  240  X  145  lott 
1)0X26  feet. 


The  inner  hall,  with  uti 
screen  of  columns  at 
a  pleasing  paK  of  the  1 

The  *  house*  or  auditor 
circle,  48  feet  diametei 
the  bcxes  occupy  ab 
fourths.    Pit  33  feet 


rdgn  of  Elizabeth  strolling  players,  though  be 
some  great  person,  usually  applied  for  a  Ucei 
local  authorities  of  any  town  m  which  they 
form.     *  When  players  of  interludes  come  w 
Gloucester,*  says  this  document,  *  the  mannei 
like  corporations,  that  they  first  attend  the  m* 
him  what  nobleman's  ser\ants  they  are.  j 
licence  for  their  public  playing.'    The        1 
licence  from  the  crown  now  extant  is        *  il 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1574,  to  James  Burbagc  *nd 
persons,  *  ser\ants  to  the  earl  of  I-.cicester,'  wind 
a  proviso  that  the  performances  thereby  autborb 
they  are  publicly  represented,  shall  be  seen  an 
by  the  queen's  master  of  the  revels;  a  stipulation 
to  the  licence  of  the  lord  chamberlain  under  the 
Act  at  the  present  day.    These  licences  from  ' 
were  originally  nothintic  more  than  authorities  to 
which  exempted  strolling  players  from  beinp 
proceedings  taken  under  the  laws  or  procli 
vagrants,  and  also  superseded  the  necessity  ut  » 
local  magistrates.    The  statute  30  Elix.,  c.  4.  \ 
farther,  and  by  implication  authorised  nobl 
players,  by  enacting  that  *  all  common  play«rr»ta  : 
wandering  abroad,  other  than  players  of  in 
ing  to  any  baron  of  this  realm,  or  any  ou       i 
personage  of  greater  degree,   to  be  autlunvin 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  arms  of  such  be 
sonage,  should  be  adjudged  rogues  and  vai^ab 
statute  has  been  frequently  misrepresented  as  u« 
all  players  as  rogues  and  vagabonds   (Prynne^ 
mastix:  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  iii.,  p.  567) ;  1 
is  obvious  that  the  enactment  applies  only  to 
players. 

Although  theatrical  representations  beci 
general  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Chauc*  *. 
were  expressly  enacted  ftir  their  regulation,  with  ^ 
exception  of  the  stat.  1  Car.  I.,  c.  1,  which  sap 

Eerformance  of  *  interludes  and  common  plava 
ord*s  Day.    An  ordinance  of  the  Lons  Parlii 
was  directed  to  the  suppression  of  all  stage-piati 
terludes,  but  though  occasionally  enforced    m 
rigour,  it  failed  to  abolish  these  entertainments. 
12  Ann.,  stat.  2,  c.  23,  in  general  terms,  classed  \ 
interludes  as  rogues  and  vagabonds  ;  but  the  stat 
II.,  c.  28,  s.  i  expounded  the  former  ttatnte  by 
that  *  every  person,  who  should  for  hire«  gain,  a 
act,  represent,  or  perform  any  play  or  other  entc 
of  the  stage,  or  any  part  therein,  if  he  shall  not 
lei^al  settlement  where  the  offence  should  be  o 
without  authority  by  patent  from  the  King, 
the  Ix>rd  Chambierlain,   should  be  deemeu  •  ( 
vagabond  within  the  stat.  12  Ann.'     But  this  prv 
now  repealed  by  the  stat.  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  and  p] 
such,  whether  stationary  or  itinerant,  are  at  the 
day  not  amenable  to  the  law  as  rogues  and  vti 
By  the  2nd  section  of  the  above  statute*  10  Geo.  I 
which,  with  the  exceptions  iust  mentkmed,  is 
full   operation,  and    forms  the   law  of  the  mi 
tan  theatres,  it  is  enacted  generally,  that  *  even 
who  shall,  without  a  patent  or  hcence,  act  or  ]     m 
entertainment  of  the  staee  for  hire,  gain,  or  r^«« 
forfeit  the  sum  of  50/.'    By  the  3rd  section  it  is  t- 
that  *  no  person  shall  for  hire,  gain,  or  re^      1 
form,  or  represent  any  new  interlude,  1 
opera,  play,  farce,  or  other  entertainment  v« 
any  parts  therein ;  or  any  new  act,  aeeoet  ^ 
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iny  old  interlude,  tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  play, 
)ther  entertainment  of  the  stage,  or  any  new  pro- 
jpilogiie,  unless  a  true  copy  thereof  be  sent  to 
Chamberlain  of  the  King's  household  for  the 
^,  fourteen  days  at  the  least  before  the  acting, 
ng,  or  perfonmng  thereof,  together  with  an  ac- 
he play-house  or  place  where  the  same  shall  be, 
time  when  the  same  is  first  intended  to  be  first 
resented,  or  performed,  signed  by  the  master  or 
The  4th  section  authorizes  the  Lord  Chamber- 
^hibit  the  performance  of  any  theatrical  enter- 
and  subjects  the  persons  infringing  this  prohi- 
i  penalty  of  50/.  and  the  forfeiture  of  their  patent 
.  The  5th  section  provides,  that  *no  person 
authorized  by  patent  from  the  Crown  or  licence 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  act,  represent,  or  perform 
p  reward  any  interlude,  tragedy,  comedy,  opera, 
e,  or  other  entertainment  of  the  sta^e,  in  any 
eat  Britain,  except  in  the  city  of  Westminster  and 
e  liberties  thereof,  and  in  such  places  where  the 
1  personally  reside,  and  during  such  residence 
le  7tli  section  enacts,  that  *  if  any  interlude, 
comedy,  opera,  play,  farce,  or  other  entertain- 
le  stage,  or  any  act,  scene,  or  part  thereof,  shall 
represented,  or  performed  in  any  house  or  place 
le,  ale,  beer,  or  otHer  liquors  shall  be  sold  or 
he  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acted,  repre- 
d  performed  for  gain,  hire,  and  reward.'  Within 
rs  after  the  passing  oif  this  act  of  parliament,  the 
ich  restricted  the  power  of  granting  patents  by 

1  to  theatres  within  the  city  of  Westnunster  and 
royal  residence,  was  found  to  be  productive  of 
ence  ;  and  special  acts  of  parliament  were  passed 
Bf  several  large  towns,  in  which  such  entertain- 
re  desired,  from  the  operation  of  that  clause,  and 
ig  the  King  to  grant  letters  for  establishing  thea- 
;h  places.  Instances  of  statutes  of  this  kind  occur 
?ct  to  Bath  in  stat.  8  Geo.  III.,  c.  10 ;  with  respect 
tool  in  the  stat.  11  Geo.  III.,  c.  16;  and  with 
.Bristol  in  the  stat.  18  Geo.  HI.,  c.  8. 

ler  relaxation  of  the  rule  established  by  the  stat. 
I.,  c.  28,  for  the  regulation  of  theatrical  perform- 
18  effected  by  the  statute  28  Geo.  III.,  c.  30,  in 

? laces  which  could  not  be  expected  to  bear  the 
a  special  act  of  parliament.  By  this  latter 
he  justices  of  the  peace  at  general  or  quarter 
re  authorized  to  license  the  performance  of  any 
edies,  comedies,  interludes,  operas,  plays,  or  farces 
presented  at  the  patent  or  licensed  theatres  in 
iter,  or  as  have  been  submitted  to  the  Lord  Cham- 
t  any  place  within  their  jurisdiction  not  within 
)f  Londfon,  Westminster,  or  Edinburgh,  or  8  miles 
tent  or  licensed  theatre,  or  10  miles  of  the  king's 
,  or  14  miles  of  either  of  the  universities  of  Ox- 
imbridge,  or  2  miles  of  the  outward  limits  of  any 
ing  peculiar  j.urisdiction. 

insuties  imposed  by  the  stat.  10  Geo.  II.,  c.  28, 
ind  in  practice  insufiicient  to  prevent  the  per- 
of  theatrical  entertainments  without  licence,  and 
s  being  experienced  from  the  resort  of  the  lower 
London  to  such  entertainments,  the  legislature 
tr  1839  gave  additional  powers  to  the  metropoli- 
e  for  their  prevention.    By  the  46th  section  of 

2  and  3  Vict.,  c.  47,  *  the  Commissioners  of  police 
wered  to  authorize  a  superintendent,  with  such 

3  as  he  may  think  necessary,  to  enter  into  any 
x)om,  kept  or  used  within  the  metropolitan  police 
for  stage-plays  or  dramatic  entertainments  into 
mission  is  obtained  by  payment  of  money,  and 
lot  a  licenced  theatre,  and  to  take  into  custody 
ns  who  shall  be  found  therein  without  lawful 
The  same  clause  enacts  that  *  every  person  keep- 
^,  or  knowingly  letting  any  house  or  other  tene- 
-  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  an  unlicenced 
hall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20/.,  or,  in  the  dis- 
f  the  magistrate,  may  be  committed  to  the  House 
tion,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  two  calen- 
li^ ;  and  every  person  performing  or  being  therein 
awful  excuse  snail  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  forty 

be  desirable  in  this  article  to  refer  to  a  statute 
Ls  passed  in  the  year  1833  for  the  protection  of  dra- 
erary  property,  and  which  placed  such  property 


upon  the  same  footing  as  the  copyright  of  published  books, 
the  stat.  3  &  4  Will.  IV.^  c.  15,  enacts  that  the  author  of 
any  tragedy,  comedy,  play,  opera,  farce,  or  any  other  dra- 
matic piece  or  entertainment,  shall  have  as  his  own  pro- 
perty tne  sole  liberty  of  representing  the  same  at  any  place 
of  dramatic  entertamment ;  and  mat  the  author  of  any 
such  production,  published  within  10  years  before  the 
passing  of  the  act,  or  his  assignee,  shall,  from  the  time  of 
publication  until  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years,  and,  if 
the  author  be  living  at  the  end  of  that  period,  during  the 
residue  of  his  natural  life,  have  as  his  own  property  the 
sole  liberty  of  representing  such  production.  The  infringe- 
ment of  this  right  is  forbidden  under  a  penalty  of  *  forty 
shillings  for  every  unauthorized  representation  of  sucn 
production,  or  the  amount  of  the  benefit  derived  from 
such  representation,  or  of  the  injury  sustained  by  the  author 
therefrom,  whichever  shall  be  the  greater  damages.' 

THEATRE,  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  &c.  [English 
Draha.] 

THEATRE,  HINDU.  [Sanscrtt  Lanouaob  and 
Literature.] 

THEBAIA.    [Paramorphia.] 

THEBAID,  or  THEBAIS  {QfiPatc,  sc.  x<^>a,  Thebais),  sig- 
nifies the  territory  or  district  belonginc:  to  Thebes,  and  is 
consequently  applied  to  the  whole  territory  subject  to  the 
city  of  Thebes  m  Boeotia.  [Thebes  in  Boeotia.]  In  a 
similar,  though  a  much  wider  sense,  the  name  was  given 
to  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  modem  Said,  of  which 
Thebes  was  the  pnncipal  city.  This  territory  extended  from 
Hermopolis  Magna  southward  as  far  as  the  first  cataracts  of 
the  Nile,  or  to  PhilsB ;  or,  according  to  others,  as  far  as  Hiera 
Sicamina.  This  ^at  province  was,  according  to  Strabo 
(xvii.,  p.  787),  originally  divided  into  ten  nomes  (vo/ioi) ; 
but  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat.,  v.  9)  enumerates  eleven,  and  others 
mention  fourteen  —  the  nomos  Lycopolites,  Hypseliotis, 
Aphroditopolites,  Tinites,  Diospolites,  Tentyrites,  Phatu- 
rites,  Hermonthites,  Apollinopolites,  Antaeopolites,  Pano- 
polites,  Coptites,  Ombites,  and  the  nomos  Dodecaschoenus. 
Respecting  the  nature  of  these  nomes  and  the  physical 
features  of  the  Thebaid,  see  Egypt. 

THEBES  (0nj3at,  Thebae).  Towns  and  cities  of  this 
name  occur  in  several  parts  of  the  antient  world,  but  the 
two  which  are  most  renowned  in  history  are  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Boeotian  Thebes,  of  which  we  shall  speak  sepa- 
rately, and  subjoin  a  list  of  the  other  places  of  this  name. 

Thebes  in  Egypt,  in  the  Bible  called  No,  or  No  Am- 
men,  was  situated  in  the  central  part  of  Upper  ^jffVU 
which  derived  from  this  city  the  name  of  Thebais.  [The- 
baid.] This  city  consisted  of  two  main  parts,  which  were 
divided  by  the  Nile,  one  occupying  the  eastern,  and  the 
other  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  each  extending 
from  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  enclose  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  This  gigantic  city,  whose  ruins  still 
excite  astonishment,  was  believed  to  be  the  most  antient 
town  of  Egypt,  and  the  original  metropolis  of  Egypt.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  by  some  to  Osiris,  who  named  it 
after  his  mother  (Diodorus  Sic,  i.  15),  and  by  others  to  the 
last  king  of  the  house  of  Busiris.  (Diodorus  Sic,  i.  45.) 
According  to  other  authorities,  Thebes  was  an  Ethiopian 
colony.  Its  original  circumference  is  stated  to  have  Been 
140  stadia.  Its  most  flourishing  period  appears  to  have 
been  about  1600  b.c.,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  all  Egypt, 
and  when,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Aristotle,  the  whole 
country  of  Egypt  bore  the  name  of  Thebes  (e^jSaO* 
During  that  period*  which  probably  comprises  several  cen- 
turies, Tliebes  was  the  residence  of  the  Egyptian  kings, 
whose  tombs  are  still  extant  in  the  rocks  on  the  western 
side  of  the  city,  and  extend  even  to  the  borders  of  the 
desert.  (Strabo,  xvii.,  p.  816,  ed.  Casaub.)  Homer  {Iliady 
ix.  381,  &c)  speaks  of  the  splendour,  greatness,  and  wealth 
of  Thebes,  and  calls  it  *  the  city  with  a  hundred  gates,' 
each  of  which  sent  out  two  hundred  men  with  horses  and 
chariots.  During  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians 
under  Cambyses,  Thebes,  like  other  towns,  suffered  very 
severely,  especially  the  private  dwelling  which  were  for 
the  most  part  constructed  of  wood,  while  the  great  archi- 
tectural works  defied  the  flames  as  much  as  they  have 
defied  the  slower  influence  of  time.  (Diodorus  Sic,  i.  46 ; 
Herodotus,  iii.,  25 ;  Plmy,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxvi.  9.)  After 
this  catastrophe  the  city  appears  never  to  have  recovered 
her  former  greatness.  Dunng  the  time  of  the  Rolemies, 
when  the  seat  ofgovemment  was  in  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  countiy,  l^ebes  appears  to  have  been  neglected  by 
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the  K^yptian  kinsfs.  In  tlio  reisrn  of  Ptolemy  I4ithyni8, 
at)oiit  B.C.  86,  it  revoltetK  and  allor  a  siecre  of  three  years 
it  was  taken  and  pIundiTtnl  t)v  the  Greeks.  Aa  early  as 
the  time  of  Slrabo,  when  its  name  Thebes  had  lieen  chansred 
by  the  Greeks  into  Diospolis  {Ai6c  noXic,  Diospolis  Macrna, 
that  is,  the  threat  eity  of  Jove:,  and  the  cireuit  of  the  city, 
which  coulil  still  be  traced,  amounted  to  eighty  stadia,  the 
place  consisted  of  a  number  of  villa&:es  and  what  remaine<l 
of  the  antient  cit^  consisted  chiefly  of  temples.  Under 
the  Roman  dominion  somethin<^  appears  to  have  been  done 
to  restore  or  preserve  the  venerable  city ;  but  new  cala- 
mities brokf  in  upon  it  when  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  Upper  Eir\*pt,  and  the  Christians  in  tfieir  relifi:ious  real 
destroyed  and  appropriated  to  themselves  as  mucli  as  they 
could  of  the  works  of  the  antient  idolaters.  At  present 
the  site  of  the  city  is  occupied  by  four  principal  villas^es, 
Luxor  and  Camac  on  the  eastern,  and  Gournou  and  Medi- 
net-Abou  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  The  Imildin^s 
and  si'ulptures  still  extant  are  the  most  antient  of  any  that 
exist  in  Kcryj^t,  and  are  the  best  and  most  irenuine  sptK-i- 
mens  of  Kiryptian  art  and  architecture,  for  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  executed  before  E^ypt  had  yet  experienced  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Greeks,  that  is,  lone:  before  the  Persian  inva- 
sion. iH.c.  525.)  The  mins,  chiefly  consisting  of  temples, 
colossi,  sphinxes,  and  obelisks,  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  space  of  six  miles  from 
east  to  west ;  and  on  the  frestem  side,  where  the  ruins  of 
the  city  end,  there  begins,  as  it  were,  the  city  of  the  dea«l, 
the  tomlw  in  the  rocks,  with  their  paintings,  which  are  still 
as  frt^h  as  if  they  had  been  made  only  a  few  days  atifo.  For 
an  account  of  these  remains,  see'  the  articles  Kgypt, 
Carnak,  Litxor;  and  more  especially  the  Hritish  Museum, 
•  £s:>'ptian  Antiquities,'  2  vols, ;  and  Wilkinson's  *  Topo- 
puphy  of  Thebes,'  in  his  work  *  On  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Antient  Egyptians,*  chap.  v. 

Thedes  in  Boeotia,  one  of  the  most  antient  and  most 
important  cities  of  Greece,  was  situated  in  the  plain  be- 
tween Lake  Ilylice  on  the  north,  and  a  range  of  low  hills 
on  the  south.    The  Acropolis  of  the  city,  built  upon  an 
eminence  in  this  plain,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Phcenicians  under  Cadmas,  whence  it  was  called  Cadmea 
(KaffAfia  ;    Strabo,  ix.,  p.  401 ;    Pausanias,  ix.  5,  1 ;    Ste- 
phanus  Byz.,  s.  v.  Kaffuia).    Around  this  citadel  the  city 
arose  at  a  later  time,  and  was  so  disposed,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  it  occupied  the  part  north  of  the  citadel.  Accord- 
miT  to  an  antient  legend,  the  city  was  fortified  by  Zethos, 
and   Amphion,  the  wonderful   lyre-plaver,  who,   by  his 
txiusic,  made  the  stones  move  and  form  the  walls  round  the 
city,     f  Pausanias  ix.  5,  4,  &c. ;  Homer,  Odysa.y  xi.  202, 
&cO     Previous  to  the  Trojan  war  the  city  wjis  destroyed 
by  the  Epigoni,  that  is,  the  descendants  of  the  seven  Ar- 
give  heroes  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Thebans,  and 
fh>m  this  destRiction  it  does  not  appear  to  have  recovered 
before  that  war,  as  it  took  no  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Trov.     In  the  time  of  Homer  however,  who  calls  it  *  a  city 
with  seven  gates  (iTraTi'Xoc\*  and  ^ves  it  the  attribute  of 
f^pi'xo(M)c,  on  account  of  the  extensive  plain  which  formed 
its  territorj',  it  appears  to  have  again  been  in  a  flourishing 
condition.    The  names  of  the  seven  gates  of  Tliebes  are 
still  preserved  in  >Eschylus,  Pausanias,  ApoUodorus,  and 
Statins.     In  335  b.c.  Thebes  was  destroyed  a  second  time, 
by  Alexander  the  Great.     On  his  accetuion  to  the  throne 
oi'  Macedonia  it  had  revolted,  and  attempte<i  to  shake  oft' 
the  Macedonian  yoke.     Of  the  lower  city  nothing  was  left 
on  this  occasion '  except  the  gates,  the  temples,  and  the 
house  of  Pindar  the  poet :   GCOO  inhabitants  were  killetl, 
and  3().(X)()sold  as  slaves.  Cassander  rebuilt  the  city  in  b.c. 
310,  with  the  i^cnerous  aid  of  the  Athenians,  Messenians, 
and  Mi'iralopolitans.     Pausanias  ix.  7.)    The  city  sufferecl 
a  thinl  time   in  B.C.  2t)l,  under  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
(Plutarch,   Dein^tr.,   39,  &c.;    Diodorus  Sicul.,  Fnietn., 
xxi.,  p.  273,  cd.  Bip.^    Dicaearchus,  who  saw  Thel>es  about 
this  time  or  shortly  aOer,  has  Iet>  us  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  it.    This  city,  says  he,  is  about  seventy  stadia  m 
cir<-umference  ;  its  form  is  nearly  circular,  and  its  appear- 
ance somewhat  gloomy.     It  is  plentifully  provided  with 
water  and  pastures,  and  the  gardens  arountf  it  are  l)etter 
than  any  in  Greece.     It  is  most  agrecal)le  in  summer,  on 
account 'of  the  plentiful  supply  of  cool  and  fresh  water, 
and  the  beautiful  gardens:   m  winter  however  it  is  verv 
unpleasant,  because   it   is  destitute  of  fuel,  and  exposed 
to  floods  and  cold  winds.      At  this  season  heavy  falls 
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of  snow  were  frecpieiit,  and  the  citf  was  tcit  Artju 
'  Dicaearchi  Messenii,  iiuae  tuf^ersunt,  p.  143.  «c..  il 
Fuhr.)  Its  population  about  ttus  time  is  Mippuurd  to  bm 
been  l)etween  flfty  and  sixty  thousand.  Alter  the  Xao^ 
donian  time  however  the  city  declined  still  morv«  mA 
Sulla  seems  to  have  given  it  the  laM  blow  by  depnvm^ t 
of  half  of  its  territory,  which  he  assiirned  to  the  UelpfaMi 
(Pausanias,  ix.  7.  4;>;  and  Strabo  rem«irks  that  m  ^ 
time  it  had  scrarcelythe  appearance  ni'  a  village  '^^h 
403,  ed.  Caaaub.).  In  the  time  of  I'ausanias  the  ctfiif 
then  called  ThelK*s,  was  still  inhabited,  knit  the  towwigp 
was  entirely  abandoned  ;  and  he  only  saw  the  walK  fMi^ 
and  temples,  of  which  he  gives  a  description.  ThcalHi 
which  now  occupies  the  antient  Cadmea  is  called  Tmb^ 
or  Pheba,  and  in  Turkish,  Stiva;  and  here,  as  weil  «■ 
the  surrounding  plain,  there  are  many  remains  ct 
buildings,  sculptures,  and  inscriptions.  The  mh_ 
of  antient  Thebes  were  distinguished  above  all  the 
Greeks  for  rusticity,  fierceness,  and  passion. 
Thel)an  was  always  ready  to  settle  any  dispute,  atfacr 
a  fellow-citixen  of  with  a  foreigner,  by  iiffhtin^  rathrr 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  Ine  women  were 
brated  for  their  gentleness  and  beauty.  ^' 
above.) 

In  early  times  Thebes  was  governed  by  kings, 
a  more  prominent  part  in  the  mythical  traditions 
than  the  chiefs  of  ainr  other  part  of  the  couBlrj. 
last  of  these  kings,  Xanthus,  was  slain  in  sinfflc  e 
by  Andropompus.    After  this  event  the  gOTernaeil  flf 
Inebes  became  an  aristocracy,  or  rather  an  olifachv. 
^Pausanias,  ix.  5,  8.)    This  form  of  gorerament,  ahiioaih 
it  was  frequently  restored  for  a  short  time,  nre  wat  to  a 
democracy.  When  we  read  that  no  one  was  aUoved  to  h 
;  tiny  public  office  unless  he  had,  at  least  for  ten  jeara. 
been   engaged   in  any  trade,    this  rule  secoa  to  in-* 
to  the  oligarchic  period.    (Aristot.,   Polity  iii.  3.  a 
vi.  4,  p.  2()9,  ed.  Gnittling.")    During  the  time  of 
sian  invasion,  the  government  is  again  called  an  oL 
but  it  is  added  that  this  was  not  the  constitu 
the  Tliebans  had  inherited  from  their  fathen.    , 
dides,  iii.  62;    Plutarch,  >4rf>/FV/.,  la)    The 
which  must  have  been  restored  soon  after,  wa 
lished  after  the  battle  of  Oenophyta,  in  b.c. 
totle,  Poiit.,  V.  2,  p.  155.)    In  the  Peloponn 
again  find  mention  of  an  oligarchy  at  Thebes  ^  & 
iv.  76 :  V.  31 ;  Diodorus  Sic,  xn.  69> ;  but  this  i 
refer  only  to  the  influence  of  the  magistratea,  fot 
out  that  time,  as  well  as  afterwards  in  the  time  Oi 
nondas  and  Pelopidas,  it  was  the  assembly  of  the  p 
which  decided  the  most  important  political'  queat* 
as  those  relating  to  war  and  peace.     (Xenophon,  £jn 
iii.  5,  8.^    Henceforth  the  democrat ical  const itn     i 
pears  to  have  continued  at  Thebes  down  to  the 
Greece  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Komana,  and  •  »■ 
of  it  remaineil  even  afterwards.    Along  with  the  i 
which,  at  least  in  later  times,  was  as  tumul 
of  Athens  (Polybius,  vi.  44\  Thebc*  also  h«u  •  ■« 
and  the  magistrates,  who  were  elected  annnidhr  br 
bore  the  name  of  polemarchs.     As  a  state  Thel 
not  confined  to  the  city  and  its  immediate  » 
hood,  but  comprised  the  whole  tenitorv  hetv.* 
eastern  coast  of  I^e  Copais  and  Mount 'Cit 
extended  to  the  north  as  far  as  tbe  little  rivci  ^^^mm 
which  empties  itself  in  the  sea  between  Euboea  i 
mainland.    This  whole  territory  was  called  Theba^ 
contained  a  great  number  of  towns  which  were 
Thebes.  Among  the  fourteen  confederate  slat< 
Thebes  was  the  first,  whence  it  is  generally  eaiica 
capital  of  Boeotia,  which,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  i 
it  certainly  was  not.     [Bokotia.] 

Besides  the  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebes,  the  iotkr^- 
ing  towns  of  this  name  arc  mentioned  by  antient  wri 

1.  Thebes  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessalj  (ei|3a«  m  •     mb 
Thebae  Phthioticae,  or  Thebae  Phthiae)  was  an  i»p 
commercial  town  with  a  good  harbour.    'Strabo,  u-.  f^ 
431,  433,  4a5 ;  Li\-v,  xxxix.  25 ;  xzxriii.  7,  &c. ) 

2.  Thel>e  (Bn^ti)  in  Troas  in  Asia  Minor  was  ceMnki 
as  a  fortified  place  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war.  It  ni 
situated  north  of  Adramyttium,  and  taken  and  dtmvni 
by  Achilles.  The  plain  in  which  the  town  had  been  «l» 
ated  was  known  down  to  the  latest  times  as  the  Ptaii  ^ 
Thol>e  (rA  ei|/3iy(  irtiio¥ ;  Homer,  //iVic/,  i. 
Strabo,  ziii.,  p.  564»  fco. ;  Herodotus,  to.  42)l 
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>€&»  in  tlttt  ptrt  of  AnbU  Fdix  wIubIi  wm 
countiy  of  the  Cinaedocolmtac. 
es  in  Lucania  in  Italy.    (Fliny,  MH.  Iiktt.^  iiL 
tianus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.  0A9o)  mentions  tore* 
bowns  of  tois  name,  of  which  howoTer  nothing 


^  a  term  in  vegetable  anatomy.  It  waa  api^ed 
:o  that  part  of  the  stamen  which  contains  the 
ve  mnules  and  which  is  now  generally  called 
.  [Anthbs.]  It  b  also  extenfliyel]|r  employed  in 
ic  botany.  Among  the  ferns,  it  is  applied, 
11  with  the  terms  capsule,  conceptacle,  and 
Q  [SporanoiumI,  to  those  little  granules  which 
the  1  called  sori.    In  the  £quisetaoesB  it 

I  suiu     e  of  cases,  which  are  attached  to 

cu  Au  a  Ouuacal  manner, 
t     1  is  used  to  indicate  the  kidney-shaped 
s  that  contain  the  reproductiye  matter  of 
isicm  and  also  the  um-like  organs  that  enclose  the 
r  mosses.    It  is  by  some  writers  still  fturther  ez- 
id  used  to  express  the  parts  that  contain  the 

[ichens  and  Fungi. 

v'in  Anatomy)  is  a  term  commonly  applied  to 

fibrous  sheatns  in  which  certain  soft  parts  of  the 

enclosed.     Thus  the  theca  vertekralit  is. the 

lura  1     ter  in  which  the  spinal  chord  is  enclosed ; 

uirough  which  many  of  the  long  tendons 

ie»  of  the  hand  and  foot  run  are  called  thecse. 

are  always  lined  b^  a  synoyial  membrane,  and 
ill  quanti^  of  flmd  [SYNoyiA],  by  which  the 
jie  tendons  is  facilitated. 
DACTYLS,  Cuyier's  name  fbr  those  Oeekoi 
B  the  toes  enlarged  throughout  their  length,  and 
I  w  with  transyerse  scales,  n^ch  are  diyided 
u     lal  furrow,  where  the  claw  may  be  entirely 

i/jqA,  or  THECI'DIUM.    [Brachiopoda.  toI. 

.1    Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  arranges  the  ThBcideiiUe  as 

uly  of  the  Brachiopoaa,  placing  it  between 

gg  and  the  CraniackPy  and  making  it  consist 

.'««us  Thecidea, 

•OSAiraUS.    [THacoDOWTs.]  ^ 

"S.  Professor  Owen,  in  his  '  Report  on 
ptiles,'  obseryes  that  among  the  inferior 
w  lans  there  sxe  two  leading  modifications 
le  VA  •ttachment  of  the  teeth,  the  base  of  which 
her  anchylosed  to  the  summit  of  the  alveolar 
the  bottom  of  an  alyeolar  groove,  and  supported 
ral  wall.  These  modifications  are,  he  remarks, 
espectiyely  by  the  terms  *  acrodont '  and  *  pleu- 
L  uiird  mode  of  fixation  is  presented  by  some 
irlans,  which,  in  other  parts  of  their  orguiixa^ 
e  to  the  squamate  or  lacertine  division  of  the 
teeth  beine;  implanted  in  sockets,  eith»  loosely 
nt  with  tne  bony  walls  of  the  cavity :  these 
)wen  has,  in  his  *  Odontography,'  termed  the 
Lacertians,  the  most  antient  of  all  saurians  be- 
this  group. 

icing  with  the  Thecodontosaurus  of  Dr.  Riley 
utchbury,  described  by  them  in  the  *  Geological 
as'  of  1836,  from  remains  found  in  the  dolomitic 
ate  of  Redland,  near  Bristol,  the  oldest  or  lowest 
the  new  red  sandstone  series.  Professor  Owen 
at  this  reptile  is  allied  to  the  typical  Varanian 
but  differs  from  them  in  having  the  teeth  im- 
distinct  sockets;  but  that  the  f^aremt,  among 
site  saurians,  approach  to  this  condition  in  the 
vities  containing  the  base  of  their  teeth  along 
I  of  the  alyeolar  groove. 

he  extinct  genus  now  under  consideration,  the 
S  he  states,  deeper,  and  the  inner  alveolar  wsll 
s  high  as  the  outer  one ;  the  teeth  are  arranged 
set  series,  slightly  decreasing  in  size  towards  the 
•art  of  the  jaw ;  each  branch  of  the  lower  jaw 
i  to  have  contained  twenty-one  teeth,  whi<^  are 
ther  dender,  compressed  and  acutely  TKHnted, 
nterior  and  posterior  finely  serrated  eage,  the 
being  directed  towards  the  apex  of  the  t^oth,  as 
ler's  genus  Rhopalodon;  the  outer  surface  b 
ex  than  the  inner  one ;  the  apex  is  slightly  re- 
nd the  base  of  the  crown  contracts  a  little  to 
ubcylindrical  fang.  He  then  goes  on  to  remark 
pulp-cavity  remains  open  in  the  base  of  the 
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the  necodomiommnu  closely  eocreqpond  with  those  of 
Varanut^  MonUor^  tad  MBgaiommrw;  that  the  body  of 
the  tootii  consists  of  compact  dentine,  in  idudh  the  cal- 
eiipeious  tabes  diverge  fWmi  an  open  polp-caviW  at  nearly 
ri^t  angles  to  the  surftee  of  the  tooth;  that  tney  form  a 
shght  curve  at  their  origin,  with  the  ooneavity  directed 
towaida  the  base  of  the  tooth ;  then  proceed  strugfat,  and« 
at  the  periphery,  bend  upwards  in  me  eontraiy  mrection. 
The  diameter  of  the  calcigerous  tube  he  gives  as  l-80/)00th 
of  an  inch,  and  the  breadth  at  the  interspace  of  the  tul>e 
as  l-8000th  of  an  inch.  The  crown  of  the  tooth  is  in- 
vested with  a  simple  crown  of  enamel.  1%is  microscopie 
examination,  which  Pkofessm  Owen  waa  enabled  to  make 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Stntchbuiy,  satisfieuftorily  esta^ 
blishes,  in  the  Professor's  opinion,  i&  distinction  l>etween 
the  saurian  of  the  Bristol  conglomerate  and  Labyrinikodom. 

[SA1.A1IANOROIDB8.] 

Of  Paxjbosaurus  Professor  Owen  states  that  its  tooth 
is  compressed,  pointed,  and  with  trenchant  serrated  mar- 
gins ;  but  that  its  breadth,  compared  with  its  length,  is 
much  greater  than  in  Tkeeodontomurw,  The  vertebrae 
associated  with  these  teeth  were  ^concave,  with  the 
middle  of  the  body  more  constricted,  and  terminal  arti- 
cular cavities  rather  deeper  than  in  T^bosausds  ;  but, 
the  Professor  adds,  they  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
depth  of  the  spinal  canal  at  the  middle  d  each  vertebra, 
where  it  sinks  into  the  substance  <^  the  eentrom,  and  thus 
the  canal  is  wider  vertically  at  the  middle  than  at  tiie  two 
ends  of  the  vertebra :  an  analoeous  stracture,  he  observes, 
but  less  marked,  obtains  in  the  dorsal  vertebm  of  the 
Rhyncho9auru9  from  the  new  red  sandstone  of  (S3iro^ 
riure. 

Professer  Owen  then  points  out  that  besides  deviating 
from  existing  lixards  in  the  thecodont  dentition  and  bicon- 
cave vertebrae,  the  antient  saurians  of  the  magnesian  con- 
glomerate also  diiFered  in  having  some  of  their  ribs  arti- 
culated by  a  head  and  tubercle  to  two  suirihces  of  the 
vertebm,  as  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest  in  CrticodiJet 
and  Dino8€fur$.  The  shaft  of  the  rib,  he  tells  ns,  was  tra- 
versed, as  in  the  Ichthyosaur  and  Rhynchosaur,  by  a  deep 
longitudinal  groove;  and  some  fragmentary  bones  indi- 
cated obscurdy  that  the  pectoral  arch  deviated  from  the 
Crocodilian,  and  approached  the  Lacertian  or  Enaliosau 
rian  type  in  the  presence  of  a  clavicle,  and  in  the  br^ulth 
and  comphcated  form  of  the  coracoid.  The  humerus,  he 
observes,  appears  to  have  been  littie  more  than  half  the 
length  of  tne  femur ;  and  to  have  been,  like  that  of  the 
BhynehoMuruSi  unusually  expanded  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties. 

After  quoting  the  description  of  the  femur  by  the  dis- 
coverers of  the  present  the<K>dont  jeptOes*  Phsfessor  Owen 
remarks  that  the  tibia,  fibola,  and  metatsursal  bones  mani- 
fest, like  the  femur,  the  fitness  of  the  thecodont  saurians 
fbr  progression  on  land.  The  ungual  phalanges,  he  ob- 
serves, are  subeompressed,  curved  downwards,  pointed, 
and  impressed  on  each  ride  with  the  usual  curved  canal. ' 
"  The  nofessor  draws  the  following  conelurions  from  the 
knowledge  at  present  possessed  of  me  osteolfM^y  of  T%eeo- 
donioiaurus  and  PaUeotcturuSy  whose  antiquify  the  disco- 
verers of  these  genera  regard  as  being  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  verteibrated  animals,  excepting  fishes : — 

In  their  thecodont  type  of  dentition,  mconcave  vertebras, 
donble-jointed  ribs,  ana  propoitionate  nie  of  the  bones  of 
the  extiemities,  thcnr  ftre  nearly  allied  to  the  Tsieotaw 
rui;  but  they  eomoine  a  lacertian  form  of  tooth  and 
structure  of  me  pectoral  and  int>bably  pelvic  arch  with 
these  crocodilian  characters,  having  distinctive  modifica- 
tions, as  the  monilifbrm  spinal  canal,  in  which  however 
the  almost  contemporary  Rhynchosaur  participates. 

Professor  Owen  adds  that  it  would  be  imeresting  to 
aseortain  whether  the  caudal  veitebraB  are  characterized, 
as  in  tiie  Tfanringian  Protosaur,  by  double  diverging 
spinous  processes. 

Cladi/odony  Owen. — *  In  the  new  red  suulstone  (keuper  ?; 
of  'Warwick  and  Leamington/  says  the  Phifessor,  *  there 
occur  detached,  pointed,  trenchant,  recurved  teeth,  the 
crowns  of  whidi  are  sometimes  1  inch  4  lines  in  length, 
and  5  lines  across  the  base:  they  have  been  found  in  the 
same  quarries  as  those  containing  the  remains  of  Laburin" 
ikodon.  In  their  compressed  form,  snterior  and  posterior 
serrated  edges,  sharp  points,  and  microscopic  structure, 
these  teetii  agree  witn  those  of  the  Saurian  reptiles  of  the 
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Bristol  conglomerate.^  In  their  breadth,  as  compared  with 

their  length  and  thickness,  thev  are  intermediate  between 
the  Tkecodonto9auru9  and  Pal€BOsaunu  platyodon;  but 
they  are  larger,  with  longer  and  more  recurved  crowna,  and 
thus  more  nearly  approach  the  form  characteristic  of  the 
teeth  of  the  MegtUosaunu,  From  these  teeth  however 
they  differ  in  their  gpreater  degree  of  compression,  and  in 
a  flight  contraction  at  the  base  of  the  crown  ;  I  therefore 
indicate  the  genus,  of  which,  as  yet,  onlv  the  teeth  are 
known,  by  the  name  of  Cladyodon,  and  the  species  from 
the  Warwick^ire  sandstones  by  the  name  of  Cladyodon 
ZJoydiiy  in  testimony  of  the  friendly  aid  of  Dr.  Lloyd  of 
Leamington,  to  whose  zealous  co-operation  I  owe  the  ma- 
terials for  the  description  of  the  teetn  of  the  present  genus, 
and  the  still  more  remarkable  ones  of  the  British  species 
of  Labyrinthodon^  with  which  the  teeth  of  the  Cladyodon 
are  associated. 

In  conclusion.  Professor  Owen  refers  to  a  tooth  of  Cla- 
dyodon figured  by  Mr.  Murchison  and  Mr.  Strickland  in 
their  ]>aper  on  the  Warwick  sandstones.  {GtoL  Trans, ^ 
2nd  series,  vol.  v.) 

THECOSO'MATA,  M.  de  Blainville's  name  for  his  first 
family  of  Aporobranchiata^  the  first  order  of  his  second 
section  of  his  second  subclass  (Paracephalophora  Monoica), 

The  Aporobranchiata^  according  to  M.  de  Blainville, 
consist  of  those  Malacozaria,  or  Mollusks,  which  have  the 
body  of  a  slightly  variable  form,  but  constantly  provided 
with  natatory  appendages  which  are  equal  and  lateral,  with- 
out any  foot  properly  so  called,  and  which  often  have  the 
rrgans  of  respiration  but  little  evident. 

The  following  genera  are  aijanged  by  M.  de  Blainville 
under  the  family  of  Thecosomata : — 

HyaUea:  Cleodora,  divided  into  two  sections;    1,  de- 

Sressed  species,  Ex.,  Cleodora  Brownii;  2,  conical  and  not 
epressea  species  (genus  Vaginella^  Daud.),  £x.,  Vaginella 
depressa ;  Cjfmbuiia :  and  rjfrgo  (fossil). 

The  principal  forms  of  this  family  are  treated  of  under 
the  article  HVaukidje. 

Mr.  J.  E.  €rray,  who  makes  the  Thecosomata  the  first 
order  of  the  class  (4th)  Pteropoda,  divides  the  forms  which, 
in  his  opinion,  should  be  arranged  under  that  order,  into 
the  following  families  and  genera : — 

Fam.  1.  Cleodoridee. 

Genera : — Hyaltea  ;  Diacria  ;  Cleodora  ;  Balantium ; 
Pleuropus;  Vaginella;  Creseis ;  Brochus ;  Psyche;  Eu- 
ribia. 

Fam.  2.  LimacinidaB. 

Genus,  Limacina, 

Fam.  3.  CuvieridsB. 

Genera : — Cuvieria ;  Tripteres, 

Fam.  4.  CymbuliadflB. 

Genus,  Cymbulia. 

THEDEN,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  ANTON,  a  cele- 
brated  German  surgeon,  was  bom  Sept.  13,  1714,  at  Stein- 
beck, a  small  village  not  far  from  Wismar,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg.  His  family  had  been  ruined  by  the  dis- 
asters of  war,  and  his  father  died  when  he  was  young,  which 
two  melancholy  events  had  an  unfavourable  infiuence  upon 
his  education  and  his  first  entrance  into  life.  He  nad 
hardly  received  the  bare  elements  of  education,  when,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
hiring  himself  out  as  a  servant ;  but  this  occupation  was 
so  revolting  to  his  feelings,  that  he  determined^to  learn  a 
trade.  Accordingly  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a  tailor, 
received  him  as  an  apprentice ;  but  Theden  did  not  find 
this  employment  more  suited  to  his  taste  and  talents 
than  his  former  one,  and,  as  he  got  nothing  but  reproofs 
from  his  brother,  he  finally  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  was  first  placed  by  his  friends 
with  a  surgeon  at  Butzow,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  a 
barber's  shop  without  any  real  advantage ;  and  as  soon  as 
his  apprenticeship  was  finished,  he  went  to  Rostock,  Ham- 
burg, Liibeck,  and  Danzig.  In  this  last  city  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  obtaining  some  employment  in  the  troops  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  was  attached  as  surgeon  to  a 
sauadron  of  cuirassiers.  The  zeal  and  punctuaJity  with 
wnich  he  performed  all  his  duties  in  this  post  soon  gained 
him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  his  superior  officers :  the 
jealousy  however  of  the  chief  surgeon  (chirurgien-major) 
prevented  his  profiting  by  the  ^ood-will  shown  him  by  king 
Frederick  William  L  at  a  review  at  Riesenburg,  and  the 
death  of  this  prince  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of  promo- 
tion which  he  had  at  fint  entertained*    In  1742  he  went 


to  Berlin,  where  th«  t/MbnSbtd  Schamchmidt,  wbo 
appreciated  his  talents,  honoured  him  with  his  f 
and  procured  for  him  the  poet  of  chief  mirsreon  bu 
second  war  in  Sileaia.    At  the  end  of  three  yrat* 
turned  to  Berlin^  and  devoted  himself  with  \ 
attention  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and   van^wj. 
Seven  Years*  War  afterwards  furnished  him  with  ooi 
opportunities  of  displaying  the  skill  that  he  had  m 
and  also  the  excellent  quuities  of  his  heart.  Frcdm 
Great  raised  him  gradually  from  one  post  to  another, 
became  at  last  his  chief  military  surgeon.   Tht^     l 
eminent  position,  improved  all  the  branches  of        i 
and  ^splayed  an  activity  which  contributed  ^\u 
gain  him  the  good  opinion  of  his  sovereiini-    The 
of  Frederick  honoured  him  equally  with  his  c 
and  Theden  continued  to  enjoy  to  the  end  <rf 
esteem  and  respect  for  which  he  was  indebted 
real  merit  and  eminent  services.     He  died.  C 
17fi7,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.    The  cool 
and  agitation  of  war  did  not  prevent  his  dihi 
puttinj^  in  order  the  observations  which  an 
of  action  had  given  him  an  opportunity  -- 
His  works  are  not  numerous,  but  they  bear 
experience,  and  one  recog^nises  in  them  the 
touch  of  a  man  who  did  not  venture  to  take 
after  thirty  years  of  most  extensive  practice, 
eulo^um  we  must  however  except  all  the 
of  his  writings,  which,  unfortunately,  hi       m 
place  in  them,  and  which  are  only  based  uemmi  \mm 
tion  of  the  antiquated  principles  of  the 
The  following  is  the  list  of  his  works 
Jourdan  in  the  *  Biographic  M^icale,*  &rui 
the  preceding  account  has  been  taken: — ' 
kungen  und  Erfahrungen  zur  Bereichen 
neykunst  und  Medicin,*  Berlin  and  Stettin,  a*  «  a-i 
♦  Unterricht  fur  die  Unterwundarite  bey  A 
1774,  8vo.,  and  1782,  8vo. ;    *  Sendschreil 
die  neu  erfundenen  Catheter  aus  der  Re 
treffend,'  Berlin,  1777t  8vo. 
THEFT.     [IjiRCKNY.] 

THEIN,  or  Theina,  the  peculiar  principle  of  I 
was  procured  and  analysed  by  M.  Jobst  of  Stn 
prepared  it  by  boiling  tea-leaves  in  water,  \ 
concentrating  the  solution,  and  adding  to  u  *- 
lead  as  long  as  precipitation  occurred;   aAer 
the  excess  of  lead  was  precipitated  by 
acid,  and  by  subsequent  evaporation  ciystius  « 
deposited  which  possessed  tne  following  propc 
purification :  they  were  soft,  acicular,  snow  i 
more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  alcoh^s  m 
they  dissolved  readily  in  acids,  and  were  deeo 
when  heated  either  in  sulphuric  or  nitric  i 
has  np  effect  on  vegetable  blues ;  alkalis  do  i 
it  from  solution  in  acids,  and  when  l>oiled  in 
tion  of  potash  it  is  decomposed,  and  am 
it  contains  water  of  crytalnzation,  whic^i  ai 
Thein  may  be  sublimed. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Jobst,  th 
of 

Hydrogen 

Carbon     .         •         •         .     49*60 
Oxygen  .  .     16-27 

Azote        .         .  .     28-91 
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It  is'to  be  remarked  that  this  analpis  very  closely 
tliat  of  Caffein  as  given  by  Liebig. 

THELICCKNUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  sabv 
CoNUS.     Ex.,  Conus  nussatella.     (Malacology,  t 

THELIDERMA,  Mr.  Swainson  s  name  for  a  re; 
of  Unto,    (Malacology.)    [Naiades.] 

THELiaX)MUS,  a  form  placed  by  Mr.  Swainfoo 
his  family  Trochid^e,  in  tne  subfamily  Rotelltiut 
the  generic  name  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Example,  Thelidomus  Brazilienns, 

Mr.  Swainson  thus  describes  it.  *  We  have  plaei 
Trochidte  next  to  the  Helictdte  under  the  beliei  t 
followed  each  other,  although  the  links  of  coonectwi 
wanting.  It  is  clear  that  of  all  the  types  of  the  Trvit 
Rotella  is  that  which  by  its  general  form  mskc 
nearest  approach  to  Helix ;  while  the  thirkeniri:  < 
inner  lip,  which  spreads  over  the  umbilicus,  i»  louod 
but  in  a  less  degiVe,  in  many  of  the  land  volutetii 
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.    But  a  singular  discovery  recently'made  has  thrown 
«;utirely  new  lidit  upon    this   interesting    Question, 
ing  a  considerable   number  of  irediwater  PJanorbi* 
J    *  all  of  one  species,  which  were  sent  to  us  from 
Eil,  we  picked  out  two  helix-looking  shells,  so  precisely 
he  same  olive-brown  colour,  and  of  the  same  size,  as 
others,  that  none  but  a  conchologist  would  have  been 
to  examine  them.    They  appeared  in  fact  like  two 
e   land-snails  of  the  subgenus  Zonites,  that  had  fallen 
the  water  where  the  Ptanorbi  *  (sic)  *  had  been  found, 
outside  being  discoloured,  and  covered  with  little 
lies  of  dirt  and  sand.     On  placing  them  however 
=m  the  magnifier,  a  conchologist  alone  can  judge  of  our 
ishment  at  finding  that  the  whole  of  the  ^ell  was 
ly  composed  of  little  stones  and  grains  of  sand  only, 
«      nated  together,  yet  with  so  much  skill  by  the  ani- 
.  uiat  the  regular  turns  of  the  volutions  of  the  spire, 
the  form  of  the  umbilicus,  were  most  accurately  pre- 
:    they  were,  in  short,  freshwater  carriers — absolute 
parts  of  their  maiine  brethren,  Onustus.    As  we 
MAuA  no  notice  nor  even  allusion  to  such  an  extraordi- 
ATI     LIS  of  shells  in  any  writer,  we  have  considered  it 
affixed  to  it  the  name  of  Thelidomus.    In  regard 
>  auAnity,  we  suspect  that  it  fills  the  same  situation 
the  kotellinte  which  Onustus  does  among  the  Tro- 
.-    this  will  make  it  the  most  aberrant  type  and  con- 
cutly  that  which  comes  nearest  to  the  HeiicicUe,  whose 

I  it  actually  possesses.  The  annexed  figures  are  taken 
.  the  only  two  specimens,  in  our  cabinet,  which  we 
i  either  seen  or  neard  of.  Thus,  there  is  ground  for 
osin^  that  the  passage  from  the  marine  Trochidts  to 
terrestrial  snails  is  marked  by  one  or  more  fluviatile 
i ;  just  as  is  the  passage,  on  the  otlier  side,  of  the  Heli- 

•  marked  by  the  Limnacinte.  The  accidental  discovery 
of  this  extraordinary  shell  will  ]^robably  induce  natu- 

to  a  more  accurate  examination  of  the  fossil  tur- 
vKsd.  univalves;  for  it  is  clear  that  although  Thelidomus 

the  path  to  the  HelicidtBy  there  must  be  several  other 
»  hetween  the  two,  either  extinct  or  undiscovered.* 
Uicology:  Cabinet  Cycloptediay  1840.) 
lis  so^alled  shell,  which  is  twice  figured  and  described 
lat  of  a  mollusk  in  the  work  quoted,  is  the  case  of  an 
ct. 

'e  notice  the  error,  that  a  mistake  in  a  useful  book 
ing  the  authority  of  a  name  so  generally  known  and 
rvedly  respected  as  Mr.  Swainson*s,  may  not  mislead. 
1£LID0N'TA,  a  genus  of  pulmoniferous  gastropods, 
h  Mr.  Swainson  apparently  places  among  the  Lucer- 
p,  or  Land  Volutes^  as  he  terms  them :  but  we  do  not 
it  in  the  *  Natural  Arrangement  *  at  the  end  of  his 
on  Malacology,  unless  Thelidomus,  which  appears 
i  for  the  third  time,  following  Pusiodon  at  the  end  of 

t)fomily  Lucernina,  be  a  misprint  for  it. 
.^£LLUSSON,  PETER.    He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  de 
hisson,  ambassador  from  Geneva  to  the  court  of  Louis 

He  fixed  his  residence  in  London  about  the  middle 
eighteenth  century,  and  accumulated  an  immense 
u*e  as  a  merchant.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  July,  1797. 
name  has  been  rendered  remarkable  by  the  extraordi- 
'  nature  of  his  will.  The  capricious  and  extensive  use 
le  power  of  disposing  of  his  property,  which  the  law, 
tien  existing,  pmced  in  his  hands,  led  to  the  restraints 
lequently  imposed  upon  testamentary  dispositions, 
he  property  which  was  the  subject  of  his  will  consisted 
.  landed  estate  of  about  4000/.  a  year,  and  of  personal 

Iv  to  the  amount  of  about  600,000/.    This  property 

iMsv        and  bequeathed  to  trustees  upon  trust  for  accu- 

livu  and  investment  in  the  purchase  of  lands  during 

:  lives  of  his  sons,  grandsons,  and  the  issue  of  sons  and 

Jons  living,  or  in  ventre  sa  mere,  at  the  time  of  his 

,  and  the  lives  of  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them ; 

iter  that  period,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  lineal  descend- 
of  his  sons  in  tail  male. 

II  had  been  long  understood  to  be  the  rule  of  law  that 
absolute  ownership  of  property  mi^ht  be  suspended, 

onsequently  the  property  rendered  inalienable,  during 
in  being  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  trust, 

la  where  the  trust  is  created  by  will,  at  the  time  of 
ith  of  the  testator.  This  period  was  afterwajpds 
ed  so  as  to   allow  for  the  cases  of  infancy,  and 

•  child  %n  ventre  sa  mere  ;    but   it  was  for  some 

•  questioned  whether  a  term  of  twenty-one   years 
tit  in  all  cases  be  added  to  the  period  of  suspen- 
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sion,  though  it  has  since  been  determined  that  it 
may.  [Settlement.]  Restraint  on  the  accumulation  of 
income  was  unknown  to  the  common  law,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  rule  against  perpetuities  necessarily  prevented  ac- 
cumulation from  being  carried  beyond  its  limits ;  and  Mr. 
Thellusson's  will,  by  confining  the  restriction  to  existing 
lives,  escaped  the  question  which  then  existed  as  to  the 
allowance  of  an  absolute  term  of  twenty-one  years  in  ad- 
dition to  a  life  or  lives  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  trust. 

This  will,  which,  in  the  events  that  happened,  had 
the  effect  of  postponing  the  usufructuary  enjoyment  of  the 
bulk  of  the  estate  till  the  expiration  of  nine  lives  in  being  at 
the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  was,  after  many  hard  strug- 
gles, occasioned  rather  by  the  immense  value  of  the  pro- 
perty implicated  (which  it  was  computed  would  have 
amounted,  with  the  expected  accumulations,  to  upwards 
of  18,000,000/.),  than  by  any  new  difficulty  in  the  prin- 
ciple, finally  established  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  25th  of  June,  1805.  {Thellusson  v.  Woodford^ 
11  Ves.,  112.) 

The  case  of  Thellusson  v,  Woodford  gave  rise  to  the 
act  of  the  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  98,  *  for  restraining  all  trusts 
and  directions  in  deeds  or  wills  whereby  the  profits  or  pro- 
duce of  real  or  personal  estates  shall  be  accumulated  and 
the  beneficial  enjoyment  thereof  postponed  beyond  the 
term  therein  limited.*  By  the  provisions  of  this  act  no 
person  can  settle  or  dispose  of  property  by  deed,  will,  or 
otherwise,  so  as  to  accumulate  tne  income  thereof,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  *  for  any  longer  term  than  the  life  or 
lives  of  any  such  grantor  or  grantors,  settlor  or  settlors,  or 
the  term  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  death  of  any  such 
grantor,  settlor,  devisor,  or  testator,  or  during  the  minority 
or  respective  minorities  of  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
be  living  or  in  ventre  sa  mere,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
such  grantor,  devisor,  or  testator,  or  during  the  minority  or 
respective  minorities  only  of  any  person  or  persons,  who, 
under  the  uses  or  trusts  of  the  deed,  surrender,  will,  or 
other  assurances  directing  such  accumulations,  would  for 
the  time  being,  if  of  fiul  age,  be  entitled  to  the  rents, 
issues,  and  profits,  or  the  interest,  dividends,  and  annual 
produce  so  directed  to  be  accumulated.  And  in  every  case 
where  accumulation  shall  be  directed  otherwise  than  as 
aforesaid,  such  direction  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  the 
rents,  issues,  profits,  and  produce  of  such  property  so 
directed  to  be  accumulated  shall,  so  long  as  the  same  shall 
be  directed  to  be  accumulated  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  fi^o  to  and  be  received  by  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  would  have  been  entitled  thereto,  if  such  accumu- 
lation had  not  been  directed.'  Sect.  2  provides,  *  that 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  to  any  provision 
for  payment  of  debts  of  any  grantor,  settlor,  or  devisor,  or 
other  person  or  persons,  or  to  any  provision  for  raising  por- 
tions for  any  child  or  children  of  any  person  taking  any  in- 
terest under  any  such  conveyance,  settlement,  or  devise,  or 
to  any  direction  touching  the  produce  of  timber  or  wood 
upon  any  lands  or  tenements ;  but  that  all  such  provisions 
shaJl  be  made  and  given  as  if  this  act  had  not  passed.' 
Sect.  3  provides  that  the  act  shall  not  extend  to  dispositions 
of  heritable  property  in  Scotland. 

It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that  periods  specified  in 
the  act  might  be  taken  accumulatively,  and  that  accumula- 
tion might  be  directed  for  them  all  successively.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  however  is  disjunctive,  and  therefore 
seems  to  give  the  option  of  selecting  one  only  of  the  de- 
signated periods.  (9  Ves.,  136.)  And  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  clause  respecting  the  minority  of  persons  entitled 
under  the  limitation  in  the  instrument  does  not  authorize 
a  trust  for  accumulation  extending  over  the  minority  of 
an  unborn  person  to  whom  at  majority  the  accumulated 
fund  with  tne  principal  from  which  it  arose  is  given. 
(4  Madd.,  275.) 

It  is  now  settled  upon  this  statute  that  a  trust  for  accv  - 
mulation  reaching  beyond  the  allowed  period  is  good  fc 
theperiod  allowed  by  law.    (12  Ves.,  296 ;  4  Russ.,  403.^ 

THELPHU'SA.     [Thelphusians.] 

THELPHU'SIANS,  M.  Milne  Edwards's  name  for  a 
tribe  of  brachyurous  crustaceans  belonging  to  his  family 
of  Catometopes,  having,  as  he  observes,  considerable  an- 
alogy with  the  Cancerians,  and  evidently  forming  the 
passage  between  them  and  the  Gecarcinians,  or  Land 
Crabs.  [Gecarcinus.]  The  eeneral  form,  in  fact,  he 
remarks,  of  many  of  the  Thelphusians  differs  but  little 
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from  that  of  Kriphia,  and  the  disposition  of  the  org^ann  of 
generation  is  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding  famihes*  ; 
but  the  structure  of  their  respiratory  apparatus  and  other 
characters  place  them  at  a  distance  from  those  natural 
groups,  and  do  not  permit  their  separation  from  the  Cato- 
metopes.  Thus,  he  observes,  each  of  the  branchial  cavities 
occupies  about  a  third  of  the  carapace  and  is  elevated  into 
a  vault  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  branchie. 
Sometimes  the  lining  membrane  is  covered  with  spongy 
vegetations.  Tlie  branchie  are,  it  is  true,  nine  on  each 
side,  namely,  two  reduced  to  the  state  of  vestiges  and  fixed 
to  the  jaw-feet,  and  seven  lying  on  the  vault  of  the  sides 
as  in  the  Cyrlometopes ;  but  their  texture  is  softer,  and 
they  are  directed  backwards  so  as  to  cover  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  vault  of  the  sides,  a  disposition  which  is  only  met 
with  in  the  family  of  the  Catometopes, 

The  carajxice  of  the  Thelphusians  has  but  little  or  no 
convexity,  and  is  wider  than  it  is  long[ :  its  anterior  border 
is  straight,  and  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  its  transversal 
diameter :  its  lateral  borders  describe  a  regular  curve. 
The  front  is  remarkably  wider  than  the  buccal  frame,  and 
more  or  less  curved  downwards.  The  eyes  have  a  stout 
and  short  peduncle,  the  length  of  which  is  never  more 
than  double  the  diameter,  and  its  lower  surface  is  occupied 
by  the  cornea  for  about  half  its  length.  The  orbits  are 
oval,  and  always  present  at  their  internal  angle  a  narrow 
gap  filled  by  the  external  antenna.  The  internal  an- 
tennee  are  horizontal,  and,  in  general,  nearly  entirely  hid 
by  the  front.  The  basilary  joint  of  the  external  antennce 
penetrates  into  the  ^p  which  occupies  the  internal  angle 
of  the  orbit  and  s^'parates  this  cavity  from  the  antennar)' 
fossets ;  it  is  but  little  developed,  and  the  moveable  stem 
which  springs  from  it  in  the  same  gap  is  very  small.  The 
epistome  is  nearly  linear,  and  placed  on  the  same  level  as 
the  lower  border  of  the  orbit.  Tlie  buccal  jfra me  is  nearly 
as  large  before  as  behind,  and  the  fourth  joint  of  the  ex- 
ternal jaw -feet  is  inserted  sometimes  at  the  internal 
angle,  sometimes  at  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of 
the  preceding  joint,  and  sometimes  at  its  external  angle. 
The  anterior  feet  are  tnuch  stronger  and  nearly  always 
longer  than  the  succeeding  ones ;  they  are  but  little,  if  at 
all,  compressed.  Tlie  third  pair  of  feet  are  the  longest 
of  all,  but  they  are  not  twice  tne  length  of  the  post-frontal 
portion  of  the  carapace,  and  they  terminate,  like  the 
others,  in  a  styliform  tarsus.  The  second  joint  of  the  abdo- 
men of  the  male  covers  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
sternal  plastron  throughout  its  width,  and  extends  to  the 
basilary  joint  of  the  posterior  feet.  The  abdominal  appen- 
dages of  the  second  pair  in  the  male  are  filiform  towards 
the  (>nd,  and  at  lesLst  as  long  as  those  of  the  first  pair. 
(M.  E.)  ^ 

Habits  o/  the  Tribe. — These  are  very  remarkable.  All 
the  known  species  live  in  the  earth  near  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  in  humid  forests ;  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  the  Land- 
Crabs.     (M.  E.)  e>  6  6j 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  tribe  into  three  sec- 
tions : — 

1.  Third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  nearly  square, 
and  eriviiig  insertion  to  the  succeeding  joint  by  a  notch 
in  its  internal  angle. 

Genus,  Thrlphum  (I^treille). 

Geniric  Character,— Carapace  wider  than  it  is  long, 
narrowed  behind  and  very  slightly  convex  above.  The 
regions  generally  scarcely  separated,  but  the  stomachal 
region,  when  it  is  distinct,  is  extremely  wide  forwards. 
The  fronto-orbital  or  anterior  border  of  the  carapace  occu- 
pies about  two-thirds  of  ita  tranaversal  diameter,  and  its 
lateral  borders  are  very  much  arched  in  their  two  anterior 
third  portions  :  the  i>osterior  border  is  equal  in  width  to 
the  half  or  two-fiUhs  of  its  transversal  diameter.  The /row/ 
IS  very  little  inclini^d,  nearly  straight,  and  wider  than  the 
buccal  frame.  Tlie  orbits  are  oval ;  they  present  no 
fissures  above,  and  are  furnished  with  a  large  vertical  tooth 
which  rises  from  their  lower  wall  near  the  internal  canthus 


tcrnaf  jair-fcet  elongated,  and  their  third  joint,  nearly 
qAiadrilati-ral,  carrying  the  succeeding  joint  at  its  internal 


anjrli*,  Nxhich  is  tnmcated :  Sternal  plastron  nearly  aa  long 
as  it  is  wide,  and  approaching  in  its  form  that  of  the  Can- 

•  The*«  appear  to  be  Uie  Cryrkymehs  auU  t'^vmeiuiirt. 


cerians,  Antenor/ife/ alwaji  much  longer  than  the 
pair,  and  unequal  in  size :  the  hands  slightly  cr.rs 
wards,  and  the  claw  which  terminates  them  points 
much  elongated,  and  finely  dentilated.  Succeedit 
all  slightly  channelled  above ;  their  tarsus  is  quadr 
and  armed  with  very  strong  homy  spines :  the  secu 
are  much  shorter  than  the  third,  the  length  of  «hi 
does  not  quite  eqnal  twice  the  length  of  the  < 
Abdomen  composed  of  seven  joints  in  both  sexes. 

There  are  several  species,  and  the  Qeograpkicol . 
button  appears  to  be  wide.  The  foim  is  found  h 
Greece,  £g}'pt,  and  Syria.  On  the  Coromandcl  ea 
the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope ;  and  at  Pondicheny. 

Example,   Thelphusa  Jluviatilis.      Length  2) 
Colour  yellowish. 

Z^>ra/f7f>«.— South  of  Italy,  Greece,  £g>'pt,  and 

This  species  is  generally  considered  to  nave  h 
known  to  the  antients,  and  to  be  that  noticed  ty  i 
crates  and  Aristotle  :  these  Th**lphusfF  are  suppoied 
the  Heracleotic  Crabs  (ol  RpaKXnariKol  Kapmivm  of  lh« 
{Hist.  Anim.y  iv.  2) ;  and  to  be  those  represented  i 
tient  medals. 

Thelphusa  fluviatilis  burrows  in  the  earth  oa  tiM 
of  rivers. 


r 


.1 
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TlielphoM  fliiTiatili*  (reduced), 
a.  External  Jaw-foot  of  aame. 

2.  Third  joint  of  external  jaw-feet  neatir  i 
and  giving  insertion  to  the  succeeding  joint 
the  middle  of  its  anterior  border. 

Genus, ^o*cm  (Edwards;  Potamia,  LatreilleV 

Generic  Character. — General  form  nearly  the  san 
some  of  the  Thelphusa ;  but  the  fronts  which  if 
bent  downwards,  is  vertical,  and  the  third  joint  oC  ' 
ternal  jaw-feet^  instead  of  being  square  and  havi 
ordinary  form  existing  in  the  Cancen'ans^  is  n  va 
wards  and  carries  the  succeeding  joint  on  t 
its  anterior  border.     (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  this  genus  ta 
like  the  Thel/)husa?*  and  inhabits  also  Wie  hm       « 
He  states  that  a  dissection  of  an  individual  wen 
in  spirit  by  M.  Andouin  and  himself,  discovered  w 
ver}'  remarkable  disposition  in  the  branchial  i 
this  crustacean  :  the  cavities  which  enclose  the 
organs  are  elevated  far  above  the  upper  su 
branchiae,  and  present  a  great  vacant  space,  mc  * 
which  are  lined  with  a  tomentose  membrane  coveiv 
vegetations. 

Example,   Boscia  dentata^  the    only   known    »; 
Length  about  2  inches. 

Localities. —The  Antilles  and  South  America. 

3.  Third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  ha\inr 
the  form  of  a  reversed  triangle,  and  giving 

to  the  succeeding  joint  by  its  external  angle. 

Genus,  Trichodactylus  cLatreille;. 

Generic  Character. — CarajMce  nearly  horizontal 
and  much  less  wide  than  in  Theipkusa.  Fhmt 
lamellar,  and  simply  inclined;  orbiU  nearly  ctr 
lateral  borders  of  the  carapace  cur^'ed.  Antenna  < 
neariy  as  in  Tkelf)husa ;  but  the  form  of  the  externiM 
feet  is  very  different,  their  third  joint  is  nearly  trim 
with  its  sumniit  directed  inwards,  and  it  is  articulate 
the  succeeding  joint  by  its  anterior  and  external  i 

*  Bot  wet  yimi,  f^  107. 
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Boscia  dtiutata.  reduoiHl  ono-third. 
I,  Anteniuiry  region ;  3,  external  jaw-foot 

\y  of  the  same  form  as  in  the  preceding  genera. 

»le,   TrichodcLctylus  quadratus,  the  only  known 

Length  about  1  inch. 
y. — Brazil. 

Ine  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  this  species  esta- 
te passage  between  the  preceding  genera  and  the 
rrapsoiaians,  [Grapsus.] 
.  S.  MacLeaVt  in  his  interesting:  paper  *  On  the 
ous  Decapods  of  the  Cape '  (Smith's  illustrations 
*^ogy  of  South  Africa),  m  a  note  to  the  sixteenth 
rkefphusa  per  lata,  M.  £.)«  remarks  that  this  crab 
tn  in  all  the  rivers  of  Southern  Africa,  and  grows 
e  of  nearly  three  inches  long.  ♦  The  male,*  says 
lacLeay  iii  continuation,  '  has  a  much  more  con- 
than  the  female,  and  in  aspect  resembles  much  a 
tu#.  The  pearly  tubercles  of  the  anterior  margin 
ell  are  also  still  more  small  and  evanescent  than 
le.  I  may  take  this  occasion  to  observe,  that 
lAt  I  separate  those  species  of  Thelphusa  which, 
p  nt,  nave  a  transversa]  crest  in  front  of  the 
1  vMi  them  Potamonautes.  They  are  easily  dis- 
d  from  true  Thelphusce,  of  which  the  type  is  the 
i  species  Thelphusa  Jluviatilis. 
^VALL,  JOHN,  son  of  Joseph  Thelwall,  a  silk- 
^as  bom  on  the  27th  July,  1764,  in  Chandos-street, 
«rden,  London.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  At  an  early  age  he 
d  so  much  talent  for  drawing,  that  he  was  in- 
»r  an  artist,  but  his  father's  decease  changed  his 

before  he  had  completed  his  ninth  year.  He 
the  ordinary  education  of  a  tradesman  s  son,  but 

rather  slow  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  was  re- 
om  school  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  his  attain- 
st  necessarily  have  been  limited, 
dow  continued  to  carry  on  her  deceased  hus- 
jsiness,  and  placed  her  son  John  in  the  shop, 
remained  three  years,  but  spent  his  time  chiefly 
g,  which  was  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  con- 

poetrjs  history,  the  drama,  moral  philosophy, 
ics,  and  divinity.  A  distaste  for  the  business, 
family  discord,  induced  him  to  leave  it,  and  al- 
e  earnestly  desired  to  be  an  artist  or  an  actor, 
1  to  his  mother,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a  tailor, 
m  however  he  remained  only  a  short  time.  At 
stion  of  Mr.  Holt  of  the  Chancery  bar,  who  had 
lis  sister,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  but 
2ral  years'  study  he  abandoned  it  in  consequence 

arising  in  his  mind  on  the  morality  of  a  hired 
pleading  to  support  a  cause  rather  than  to  dis- 

truth ;  and  now,  in  his  22nd  year,  he  embraced 
as  a  profession. 

'  he  published  by  subscription  poems  on  several 
in  2  vols.,  which  introduced  him  to  some  valuable 
«  and  to  the  editorship  of  a  magazine.  He  was 
iing  and  prosperous  man,  and  on  the  27th  July, 

married  Miss  Susan  Vellum,  of  Rutlandshire, 
:hen  17  years  of  age.  He  took  a  house  near  the 
hospitals,  and  ardentlv  studied  anatomy,  phy- 
.nd  chemistry,  underpin  Cline,  Dr.  Haighton, 
abint^ton. 
an  his  career  as  an  orator,  before  he  was  twenty 


years  of  a«e,  at  the  Society  of  Free  Debate  held  at  Coach  • 
makers'  Hall.  He  had  been  educated  a  churchman  in  re- 
ligion and  a  tory  in  politics,  but  on  both  subjects  his  opi- 
mons  were  changing,  and  he  now  joined  in  the  political 
struggles  of  the  period  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
responding Society,  where  his  boldness  and  fluency  of 
speech  attracted  the  notice  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
day.  With  Thomas  Hardy  and  John  Home  Tooke  [Hohne 
Tooke]  he  was  tried  for  high  treason,  and  acquitted. 
Thelwall's  trial  lasted  five  days.  On  his  acquittal  he  lec- 
tured on  politics  and  political  history  for  several  years, 
when,  after  a  retirement  of  two  years  in  Wales,  made  in 
order  to  disconnect  himself  from  public  affairs  and  to 
escape  from  extra-judicial  persecution,  he  began  his  career 
in  1801  as  a  lecturer  and  tutor  in  elocution,  and  in  the 
application  of  elocutionary  science  to  the  cure  of  stam- 
mering and  other  impediments  to  speech.  His  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  and  physiology,  his  habits  of  recitation, 
his  practice  of  public  speakinsj,  and  his  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation, eminently  qualified  liim  for  his  new  profession, 
and  his  success  was  great.  He  communicated  papers  to 
the  'Medical  and  Physical  Journal,'  on  defective  and  diffi- 
cult utterance,  and  to  the  *  Monthly  Magazine,'  on  elocu- 
tion and  its  kindred  sciences. 

In  1816  Mrs.  Thelwall  died,  leaving  a  family  of  four 
children,  two  of  whom  are  sons,  and  both  are  in  the  church. 
Mr.  Thelwall  afterwards  married  Miss  Cecil  Boyle,  by 
whom  he  has  left  one  son.  He  died  at  Bath  after  a  few 
hours'  illness,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  to  which  he  had  been 
long  subject,  on  the  17th  Febmary,  1834,  in  his  70th  year. 

The  researches  of  Steele,  Herries,  and  Walker,  on  human 
speech,  had  left  little  room  for  new  and  brilliant  dis- 
covery, although  much  accurate  observation  was  yet 
necessaryto  give  exactness  and  fulness  to  their  know- 
ledge. Thelwall,  unaware  of  Steele's  researches,  found 
himself  anticipated  on  rhythmus.  Steele  had  given  the 
inquiry  a  musical  direction,  which  Thelwall  ardently  fol- 
lowed out,  and  the  extent  and  precision  of  his  observa- 
tions may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  he  anticipated 
nearly  all  that  is  new  and  valuable  in  Dr.  Rush's  •  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Voice.'  Mr.  Thelwall's  immature 
ideas  were  first  sketched  out  in  the  syllabus  of  his  lectures 
on  elocution. 

Thelwall  was  of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  of  domes- 
tic habits,  open-hearted  and  generous,  of  high  moral  feeling, 
and  of  inflexible  integrity.  His  sentiments  were  exalted 
by  poetic  feeling,  and  he  was  buoyed  up  by  hope. 

Besides  magazine  contributions  and  pamphlets,  he  wrote 
poems  on  several  subjects,  in  2  vols.,  already  mentioned ; 
*  Poems  written  in  the  Tower  and  in  Newgate,^  1  vol. ;  *  The 
Tribune,'  3  vols.,  and  *  Political  Miscellanies,'  1  vol. ;  *  A 
Letter  to  Mr.  Cline,  on  Stammering,'  1  vol. ;  ♦  The  Peripa 
tetic,'  3  vols. ;  and  a  novel,  entitled  *  The  Daughter  of  Adop- 
tion.' 

THEnVfEON.     [FoRAMiNiFERA,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 

THEMIS  (0e/iic)>  a  Greek  divinity,  was,  according  to 
Hesiod  and  Apollodoms,  a  daughter  of  Uranus  (Heaven) 
and  Gaea  (Earth),  or,  according  to  Tzetzes,  a  daughter  of 
Helios.  She  was  a  favourite  of  Zeus,  and  bore  him  several 
daughters, — the  Horse,  Eunomia,  Dice,  Eirene,  and  the 
Moerae.     (Hesiod,  Theoff,,  135,  901,  &c. ;  Apollodoms,  i. 

3,  1.)  Tliese  personified  abstractions,  which  are  repre- 
sented as  her  daughters,  show  the  ideas  which  the  antients 
had  formed  of  her  character,  and  consistently  with  these 
ideas  she  appears  in  Homer  as  a  personification  of  the 
order  of  things  sanctioned  by  usage  or  by  law,  and  as  the 
goddess  who  rules  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  (Homer, 
Odyss.,  ii.  68,  &c.)  According  to  the  same  poet  she 
lived  with  the  ottier  great  gods  in  Olympus,  was  on  good 
terms  with  Hera,  and  occasionally  assenabled  the  gods  at 
the  command  of  Zeus.    (Homer,  Iliad,  xv.  87,  &c. ;  xx. 

4,  &c.)  Diodoms  (v.  67)  states  that  she  was  believed  to 
have  made  men  acquainted  with  the  will  of  the  gods,  the 
mode  of  their  worship,  and  to  have  instituted  laws,  reli- 
gious as  well  as  civil.  As  a  deity  revealing  the  ftiture  she 
was  believed  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  Delphic 
oracle  after  her  mother  Graea,  and  previous  to  the  time 
that  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Apollo,  whence  the  act  of 

fiving  an  oracle  was,  even  in  later  times,  frequently  called 
y  a  word  derived  from  her  name  (Stfiurrtvnv).  She  wag 
worshipped  as  thegoddess  of  law  and  order  in  various  parts 
of  Greece,  as  at  Tliebes,  01>Tnpia,  Athens,  Tanagra,  and 
Troezen.    She  is  frequently  represented  on  coins  in  a  fotw 
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tdwmblinK  that  oi  Athena,  but  carryins  the  horn  of  plenty 
in  onp  hand  and  a  pnir  of  scales  in  the  other. 

THE'MISON  (Bt/iiawv),  an  antient  phvucian,  who  \i 
probably  best  known  to  moat  persons  from  Juvenal's  some- 
what enwivocal  line  {iiat.,  x.,  v.  221) — 

but  who  was  in  reality  the  founder  of  a  celebrated  medicai 
sect,  and  one  of  the  moitt  eioinent  phyaieiana  of  his  time. 
He  was  bom  at  Laodicea  in  Syria,  in  the  fiivt  century  be. 
fore  Christ,  and,  from  Juvenal's  line  above  quoted. 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  practised  at  Rome.  He 
WAS  a  pupil   of  Asclepiodes,    Scorn  whose  opinions  how- 


r   he   allerwards   dissented,  and  finished   by  founding 

'"     '         ■        "ed  the   Methodici,    (Pliny,  Hitt. 

.   ed.  Tauchn.  ;    Galen,   latrod.. 


a  new  medical  sect,  called  the   Methodici. 


cap.  4,  torn,  xiv.,  p.  683. 684,  ed.  Kiihn  ;  Cramer,*  Awed. 
Or.  Parig;  vol.  i.,  p.  395,  i.  3(i.)  The  following  is  the  ana- 
lywa  of  tlic  opinions  of  this  school,  which  is  given  by 
Celius  in  the  historical  introduction  to  hie  work  : — '  They 
assert  that  Ihe  knowledge  of  no  cause  whatever  bears  the 
least  relation  to  the  method  of  cure  ;  and  that  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  observe  some  general  symptoms  of  distempera  ; 
and  thai  there  are  three  kinds  of  "disi'ascs,  one  bouni^  an- 
other looec,*  and  the  third  a  mixture  of  these.  For  that 
BOmetiines  the  excretions  of  sick  people  are  too  smaJl, 
sometimes  too  large  ;  and  sometimes  one  particular  excre- 
tion is  deficient,  while  another  is  excessive.  That  these 
kinds  of  distempers  are  sometimes  acute,  and  sometimes 
chronic  ;  sometimes  increasing,  sometimes  at  a  stand,!  and 
sometimes  abating.  As  soon  then  as  it  is  known  to  which 
of  these  classes  a  distemper  belongs,  if  the  body  be  bound, 
it  must  be  opened  ;  if  it  labours  under  a  flux,  it  must  be 
restrained ;  if  the  distemper  be  complicated,  then  the  mo«t 
urgent  malady  must  be  first  opposed.  And  that  one  kind 
of  treatment  is  required  in  acute,  another  in  inveterate  dis- 
tempers ;  another  when  diseases  are  increasing  ;  another 
when  at  a  stand  ;  and  another  when  inclining  to  health. 
That  the  observaiinn  of  these  things  constitutes  the  art  of 
medicine,  which  they  define  as  a  certain  way  of  proceed- 
ing, which  the  Greeks  call  method  [fuBolot),  and  affirm  it 
to  be  employed  in  considering  those  things  that  are  com- 
mon to  Ihe  same  distempeia  :  nor  are  they  willing  to  have 
themselves  classed  either  with  the  rationaliats(i>.  theDog- 
tuatici),  or  with  those  who  regard  only  experiments  (>.  e. 
the  Empirici) :  for  they  dissent  from  the  firet  sect,  in  that 
they  will  not  allow  meaicine  to  consist  in  forming  conjec- 
ture* about  the  occult  things  ;  and  also  from  the  other  in 
this,  that  they  hold  the  ob8er\ation  of  experiments  to  be  a 
very  small  part  of  the  art.'  (Futvoye'sTrajM/af/on.)  What 
we  know  of  his  mode  of  treating  diseases  does  not  give  us 
a  verj-  high  idea  of  his  skill  in  therapeutics.  He  thought 
he  could  cure  Ihe  most  violent  attacKs  of  pneumonia  by 
means  of  oil  and  baths  ;  in  pleurisy  he  permitted  Ihe  use 
of  wine  mixed  with  s«a-wa1cr  (Cael.  Aurel.,  De  Morb.  Acut., 
lib.  i.,  cap.  16,  p.  62,  63) ;  he  recommended  abo  violent 
exercise  in  several  acute  diseases.  (Id.,  ibid.,  lib.  ii.,  cap. 
29.  p.  144.)  He  is  said  by  Sprenge!  {Hint,  de  la  Mid.) 
to  tuve  been  the  first  person  who  made  use  of  leeches. 
(Id.,  De  Murb.  Chron.,  Kb.  i„  cap.  1,  p.  286.)  He  is  also 
said  to  have  been  himself  attacked  witn  hydrophobia,  and 
to  have  recovered.  (Id.,  Ue  Murb.  Acut.,  lib.  iii.,  cap. 
10,  p.  232;  Dioscor.,  Theriac.,cap.  1,  p.  423.)  He  wrote 
several  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles  re- 
main. (Cael.  Aurel..  De  Morb.  Chron.,  lib.  i..  cap.  1,  p. 
285 ;  i.  4.  p.  323 ;  ii.  7,  p.  3W,  fee.)  HU  followen  were 
very  numerous,  of  whom  the  moat  eminent  were  Soranua 
[.ScutANii],  Thessalua  [Thessalus],  Caeliua  Aurelianus, 
whose  work  '  IX'  Morbis  Acutis  et  Chronicis'  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  antiquity  ;  and  Moachion.  author  of  the 
work  litpi  Tiv  rwm%u^  aaBHv,  'De  Muliemm  Pas- 
siunibus.' 

(Sprengel,  Hint,  dr  la  Mid. ;  Pabricius,  BiMioth.Gra-ca ; 
Haller.  Bilmlh.  Medic.  Pracl. ;  Biogr.  MtdieaU ;  Diet,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Aniiq.,  art,  '  Methodici.') 

•  In  th<>  lul  |Ki-u>lbrUDt  hvrlltfn  Mtei,<rtiy.  ohMi  inu  !•  ]>n 


id  l-o  niiw  tn  Borh  aim,  ^  Thrnil-iD  ond  MnJite 
'iil.,riB'l>'./*nhUiULi,a  divnln  iilmdtd  ■Mi  k 

ubnalha  dr^i^  of  ■  dlwa,  lAw  wlilA  U  Lamwi 


I  THEWSnUS,  of  Pa^^Iag onia.  was  a  dut 
orator  in  the  fourth  century  aflfr  Christ,  and 
named  Euphrades,  on  account  of  his  skill  in 
,  fession.  He  was  much  favoured  by  the  Kotnan 
!  ConstantiuB  made  him  a  senator  ;  Julian  app 

C refect  of  CoDstJtntinople  in  362,  and  correspu. 
,  im  by  letters ;  and  although  he  waa  ■  heatnn 
,  intrusted  by  ITieodosius  the  Great  with  the  edt 
'  his  son  Arcadiui.  In  the  year  3S4  he  wa>  i 
,  for  Ihe  second  time,  prefect  of  Conatantino 
during  a  period  of  almost  forty  yean  he  «aa  i 
employed  in  embassies  and  other  state  btuio 
was  the  teacher  of  Libaniua  and  Auguatin,  aai 
I  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Gregory  Naxiam 
I  calls  him  in  his  letters  '  the  king  of  argumenta ' 

I  Themistius  had  deeply  studied  the  writing!  of 
Aristotle ;  and  he  taugnt  the  Peripatetic  philo 
well  as  rhetoric,  at  Home  and  Constantinoplr. 

!      Of  thirty-six  orations  composed   by   him   n 
known  to  Photius,   thirty-three  have  rome  dowb 
the  original  Greek,  and  one  in  a  Latin  trans'* 
have  reference  for  the  most  part  to  public  at 
veral  of  them  are  panegyrics  upon  the  emp*      ■ 
the  orator  was  patronised. 

Kdifions  of  some  of  the  orations  were  pul 
Aldus  (fol.  1534),  H.  Stephens  (8vo.  1562),  R 
1605),  PeUu  i8vo.  1613.  and  4to.  1618).  The 
plete  edition  is  that  of  Harduin  (Paria,  16B4,  h> 
contains  thirty-three  orations,  thirteen  of  whidi 
been  printed  before.  Another  oration  was  diaoo 
Angelo  Mai,  and  published  by  him  at  Milan. 
W.  Dindorf  also  published,  in  1830,  two  onti 
mistius,  corrected  from  a  Milan  MS. 

The  philosophical  works  of  Themistiua   i  iiiiiBt 
mentanea,  in  tJie  form  of  paraphrases,  on  a 
totle's   works,   in  Greek,   and   two  Latin   ti 

'  commentaries,  one  upon  the  work  '  On  Hcfttn^, 
other  upon  the  twelfth  book  of  the  ■  Steb^t 


paraphrases   were   first   published  u 
Hermolaus  Barbaras,   1481,  which  has  t>ecn  aw- 
reprinted :  the  Greek  text  of  them  forma  part  ot 
edition  of  Themistius.    The  two  rommen 
were  printed  at  Venice  in   1558,   1570,  am.   .      , 
are   some  letters  by  Themistius   in   the  colL 
Stephens.  8vo.  1577- 

(SchoU,  GeMchichle  der  Griech.  Lilt.,  iii. 

THEMISTO,  M.  Guerin's  name  for  a  gei  •  « 
podout  Crutlaeeam,  placed  by  M.  Milne  Lu«ai 
tribe  of  Ori^inaryAypertnet,  the  second  tribe  ofk 


Hupen'nt 
^xami 


iple,  Themitto  Gaudiehaudii . 

Locality. — Found  by  M.  Gaudichaud  at  the 
Islands. 

N.B. — M.  Mil ne  Edwards  distinguishes  from  I 
Themitlo  Gaudiehaudii  at  Roes  (Suppl.  to  Sir  «« 
Voyage),  naming  it  Tltemitlo  arclica.     Capt.  J 
R.N.,  found  the  northern  species  near  the  wcm 
Ihepeninsula  of  Bootbia. 

THEMI'STOCLES  (ei^<«rocXqc'i  was  bom  abool 
n.c.  514.    He  was  the  son  of  Nicocles,  an  A 
moderate  fortune,  who  however  waa  connecter 
priestly  house  of  the  Lycomedee  ;  his  mother,  J 
i)r,   according  to   othen.   Euterpe,  was  not  »a  j 
citiien ;  and,  according  to   moat   authoribea.  mi 
Greek,  but  either  a  native  of  Caha  or  of  Tfani 
irducation  which  he  received  was  like  that  of  all  A 
■it  rank  at  the  time,  but  ThcmistDcles  had  no  tMla 
'legant  arts  which  then  began  to  fom  a  promitiea 
Ihe  education  of  Athenian  youths ;    he   applied 
tvith  much  more  zeal  to  the  pufiuit  of  practical 
knowledge.  This,  as  well  as  the  numeroua  anecdw 
Ilia  youthful  wilfulness  and  waywardneM,  tofHber 
sleepless  nights  which  he  is  aaid  to  have  paaed  i 
lating  on  the  trophies  of  Miltiadea,  are  mofe  or  U 
-ymptoma  of  the  character  which  he  aubaei 
played  as  a  general  and  a  statesman.    I^  aaimt  •■ 
lient  upon  great  things,  and  was  incapalile  of  1 
from  them  by  reverses,  scruples,  or  difficulties.     •■ 
iibjeet  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  to  ottke 
ICreat,   in   order  that   he   himself  mij^t   be  gmi 
powers  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him  wcie 
ae«  of  perception,  an  accuiala  judgment  at  Ibc 
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tvBs  to  be  taken  on  sudden  and  extraordinaiy  emer- 

^  and  sagacity  in  calculating  the  consequences  of 

i  actions ;  and  these  were  the  qualities  which  Athens 

her  ware  with  Peraia  stood  most  in  need  of.    His 

n  was  unbounded,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  per- 

that  it  could  not  reach  its  end  unless  Athens  was 

unong  the  Grecian  states  ;  and  as  he  was  not  very 

uus  about  the  means  that  he  employed  for  these 

e  came  into  frequent   conflict  witn  Aristides  the 

ho  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  welfare  of  his 

;   and  no  desire  of  pereonal  aggrandizement.     In 

r  483  B.C.,  when  Anstides  was  sent  into  exile  by 

m,  Themistocles,  who  had  for  several  yeare  taken  an 

part  in  public   aifaire,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 

of  the  banishment  of  his  rival,  remained  in  the 

undivided  possession  of  the  popular  favour,  and  the 

r,  B.C.  482,  he  was  electea  archon  eponymus  of 

The  city  was  at  that  time  involved  in  a  war  with 

which  then  possessed  the  strongest  navy  in  Greece, 

h  which  Athens  was  unable  to  cope.     It  was  in  this 

it  Themistocles  conceived  and  partly  carried  into 

le  plans  by  which  he  intended  to  raise  the  power  of 

His  firet  object  was  to  increase  the  navy  of 
;  and  this  he  did  ostensibly  to  enable  Athens  to 
with  Aegina,  but  his  real  intention  was  to  put  his 
in  a  position  to  meet  the  danger  of  a  second  Per- 
asion,  with  which  Greece  was  threatened.  The 
in  which  he  raised  the  naval  power  of  Athens  was 
[itherto  the  people  of  Athens  had  been  accustomed 
e  among  themselves  the  yearly  revenues  of  the 
ines  of  Laurion.  In  the  year  of  his  archonship 
venues  were  unusually  large,  and  he  perauaded  his 
nen  to  forego  their  personal  advantage,  and  to 
tese  revenues  to  the  enlargement  of  their  fleet.  His 
ras  followed,  and  the  fleet  was  raised  to  the  number 
sail.  (Herodot.,  vii.  144 ;  Plutarch,  Themist,,  4.) 
probably  at  the  same  time  that  he  induced  the 
ns  to  pass  a  decree  that,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
heir  navy,  twenty  new  ships  should  be  built  eveiy 
Bockh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens^  p.  249,  En^l. 
2nd  edit.)  Athens  soon  after  made  peace  with 
as  Xerxes  was  at  Sardis  making  preparations  for 
r  Greece  with  all  the  forces  he  could  muster.    At 

time  Themistocles  was  actively  engaged  in  allay- 
ujsputes  and  hostile  feelings  which  existed  among 
eral  states  of  Greece.  He  acted  however  with 
verity  towards  those  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
,  and  a  Greek  interpreter,  who  accompanied  the 
)f  Xerxes  that  came  to  Athens  to  demand  earth 
er  as  a  sign  of  submission,  was  put  to  death  for 
nade  use  of  the  Greek  tongue  in  the  service  of  the 
1  enemy.  After  the  affiairs  among  the  Greeks  were 
I  settled,  a  detachment  of  the  alued  troops  of  the 
vas  sent  out  to  take  possession  of  Tempe,  under 

nd  of  Themistocles  of  Athens  and  Euaenetus  of 
udt  on  flnding  that  there  they  would  be  over- 
1  by  the  host  of  the  barbarians,  they  returned  to  the 
an  isthmus.  When  Xerxes  arrived  in  Pieria,  the 
ect  took  its  post  near  Artemisium,  on  the  north 
Euboea,  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  ad- 
uybiades,  under  whom  Themistocles  condescended 
in  order  not  to  cause  new  dissensions  among  the 
although  Athens  alone  furnished  127  ships,  and 
the  Chalcidians  with  twenty  othera ;  while  the 
contingent  was  incomparably  smaller.  When  the 
fleet,  notwithstanding  severe  losses  which  it  had 
i  by  a  storm,  determined  to  sail  round  the  eastern 
hem  coasts  of  Euboea,  and  then  up  the  Euripus, 
to  cut  off  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium,  the 
rere  so  surprised  and  alarmed,  that  Themistocles 
t  difficulty  m  inducing  them  to  remain  and  main- 
r  station.  The  Euboeans,  who  perceived  the  ad- 
\  of  the  plan  of  Themistocles,  rewarded  him  with 
of  thirty  talents,  part  of  which  he  gave  to  the 
Eurybiades  and  the  Corinthian  Adimantus  to  in- 
im  to  remain  at  Artemisium.  (Herodot.,  viii.  4, 5 ; 
I,  Themist,,  7.)  In  the  battle  which  then  took 
le  Greeks  gained  considerable  advantage,  though 
)ry  was  not  decided.  A  storm,  and  a  second  en- 
it  near  Artemisium,  severely  injured  the  fleet  of 
ians,  but  the  Greeks  also  sustained  great  losses,  as 
their  ships  were  partly  destroyed  and  partly  ren- 
ifit  for  furthc;  service.    When  at  the  same  time 


they  received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Leonidas  at 
Thermopylae,  the  Greeks  resolved  to  retreat  from  Arte- 
misium, and  sailed  to  the  Saronic  gulf.  Xerxes  was  now 
advancing  from  Thermopylae,  and  Athens  trembled  for  her 
existence,  while  the  Peloponnesians  were  bent  upon  seek- 
ing shelter  and  safety  in  tneir  peninsula,  and  upon  fortify- 
ing themselves  by  a  wall  across  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 
On  the  approach  of  the  danger  the  Athenians  had  sent  to 
Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  about  the  means  they  should 
employ  for  their  safety,  and  the  god  had  commanded 
Athens  to  defend  herself  behind  wooden  widls.  This  oracle, 
which  had  probably  been  given  at  the  suggestion  of  The- 
mistocles, was  now  also  interpreted  by  him  as  referring  to 
the  fleet,  and  his  advice  to  seek  safety  in  the  fleet  was 
followed.  He  then  further  moved  that  the  Athenians 
should  abandon  the  city  to  the  care  of  its  tutelary  deity, 
that  the  women,  children,  and  inflrm  should  be  removed 
to  Salamis,  Aegina,  or  Troezen,  and  that  the  men  should 
embark  in  the  ships.  The  fleet  of  the  Greeks,  consisting 
of  380  ships,  assembled  at  Salamis,  still  under  the  supreme 
command  of  Eurybiades.  When  the  Pereians  had  made 
themselves  mastere  of  Attica,  and  Athens  was  seen  in 
flames  at  a  distance,  some  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet, 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  began  to  make  preparations 
for  an  immediate  retreat.  Themistocles  and  his  friend 
Mnesiphilus  saw  the  disastrous  results  of  such  a  course, 
and  the  former  exerted  all  his  powera  of  persuasion  to  in- 
duce the  commanders  of  the  fleet  to  maintain  their  post : 
when  all  attempts  proved  ineffectual,  Themistocles  had 
recourse  to  threats,  and  thus  induced  Eurybiades  to  stay. 
The  example  of  the  admiral  was  followed  by  the  other 
commanders  also.  In  the  meantime  the  Peraian  fleet  ar- 
rived in  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  the  fears  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians were  revived  and  doubled,  and  nothing  seemed  to 
be  able  to  keep  them  together.  At  this  last  and  critical 
moment  Themistocles  devised  a  plan  to  compel  them  to 
remain  and  face  the  enemy.  He  sent  a  message  to  the 
Persian  admiral,  informing  him  that  the  Greeks  were  on 
the  point  of  dispersing,  and  that  if  the  Persians  would 
attack  them  while  they  were  assembled,  they  would  easily 
conquer  them  all  at  once,  whereas  it  would  otherwise  be 
necessary  to  defeat  them  one  after  another. 

This  apparently  well-meant  advice  was  eagerly  taken 
up  by  the  enemy,  who  now  hastened,  as  he  thought,  to  de- 
stroy the  fleet  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  event  proved  the 
wisdom  of  Themistocles.  The  unwieldy  armament  of  the 
Pereians  was  unable  to  perform  any  movements  in  the 
narrow  straits  between  the  island  of  Salamis  and  the  main- 
land. The  Greeks  gained  a  most  complete  and  brilliant 
victory,  for  they  only  lost  forty  ships,  while  the  enemy  lost 
two  hundred ;  or,  according  to  Ctesias,  even  Ave  hundred. 
Very  soon  after  the  victory  was  decided,  Xerxes  with  the 
remains  of  his  fleet  left  the  Attic  coast  and  sailed  towards 
the  Hellespont.  The  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis 
occurred  in  the  same  year,  480  b.c.    [Salamis.] 


Coin  of  Salamis. 
British  Maseam.    Actoal  Sise.    SUtw 

When  the  Greeks  were  informed  of  the  departure  of 
Xerxes,  they  puraued  him  as  far  as  Andros  without  gain- 
ing sight  ef  his  fleet,  and  Themistocles  and  othere  pro- 
posed to  continue  the  chase.    But  he  gave  way  to  the 
opposition  that  was  made  to  this  plan,  and  consented  not 
to  drive  the  vanquished  enemy  to  despair.    The  Greek 
fleet  therefore  only  staved  some  time  among  the  Cyclades, 
to  chastise  those  islandere  who  had  been  unfaithful  to  the 
national  cause.    Themistocles,  in  the  meantime,  in  order 
to  get  completely  lid  of  the  king  and  his  fleet,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  him,  exhorting  him  to  hasten  back  to  Asia  as 
speedily  as  possible,  for  otherwise  he  would  be  in  danj^eii- 
of  having  his  retreat  cut  off.    Themistocles  availed  lum- 
self  of  the  stay  of  the  Greek  fleet  among  the  Cyclades  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  himself  at  the  cost  of  the  islanders, 
partly  by  extorting  money  from  them  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, and  partly  by  accepting  biibes  for  securing  them 
impunity  for  their  conduct.    Ilis  fame,  however,  spread 
over  all  Greecet  uid  all  acknowledged  that  the  country  had 
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been  saved  throuc^h  hit  wtadom  and  resolution.  But  the 
confederate  Greeks,  actuated  by  jealousy,  awarded  to  him 
only  the  second  prize ;  at  Sparta,  whither  he  went,  as  He- 
rodotus says,  to  be  honoured,  he  received  a  cliaplet  of 
olive-leaves, — a  reward  which  they  had  bestowed  upon 
their  own  admiral,  Eurybiades, — and  tlic  best  chariot  tnat 
the  city  possessed,  and  on  his  return  30()  knights  escorted 
him  as  far  as  TeG:ea  in  Arcadia. 

When  the  Persian  army  had  been  a^ain  defeated  at 
PlatflDs  and  Mycule,  in  h.c.  479,  and  when  the  Athenians 
had  rebuilt  their  private  dwelIinG:s,  it  was  also  resolved,  on 
the  advice  of  Themistodes,  to  restore  the  fortifications  of 
Athens,  but  on  a  larger  scale  than  thev  had  been  before, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  proud  position  which  the 
city  now  ocL'u])ic>d  in  Greece.  This  plan  excited  the  fear 
and  jealousy  of  the  rival  states,  and  especially  of  Sparta, 
which  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  and  under  the  veil  of 
friendsliip,  which  ill  concealed  its  selfish  policy,  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  Athenians  not  to  fortify  their  city. 
Themibtocles,  who  saw  throu}(h  their  designs,  undertook 
the  task  of  defeating  them  with  their  own  weapons.  He 
advised  his  countr^'men  to  dismiss  the  Spartan  ambassa- 
dors, and  to  promise  that  Athenian  envoys  should  be  sent 
to  Sparta  to  treat  with  them  there  respecting  the  fortiii- 
cations.  He  himself  offered  to  go  as  one  of  the  envoys, 
but  he  directed  the  Atlienians  not  to  let  his  colleagues 
follow  him,  until  the  walls,  on  which  all  hands  should  be 
employed  during  his  absence,  should  be  raised  to  such 
a  height  as  to  afford  sufficient  protection  against  any 
attack  that  might  be  made  upon  them.  His  advice  was 
followed,  and  Themistodes,  al\er  his  arrival  at  Sparta, 
took  no  steps  towards  opening  the  negociations,  but  pre- 
tended that  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of^  liis 
colleagues.  When  he  was  informed  that  the  walls  had 
reached  a  sufficient  height,  and  when  he  could  drop  the 
mask  with  safety,  he  gave  the  Spartans  a  well-deser\'ed 
rebuke,  returned  home,  and  the  walls  were  completed 
witliout  any  hindrance.  He  then  proceeded  to  cany  into 
effect  the  only  thing  which  remained  to  be  done  to  make 
Athens  the  first  maritime  power  of  Greece.  He  induced 
the  Atlienians  to  fortify  the  three  ports  of  Phalenim,  Mu- 
nychia,  and  Piricus,  by  a  double  range  of  walls,  and  to 
connect  the  Pineus  by  long  walls  with  the  city  of  Athens. 
[Athens.] 

When  Athens  was  thus  raised  to  the  station  on  which  it 
had  been  the  ambition  of  Themistodes  to  place  it,  his  star 
be^n  to  sink,  though  he  still  continued  tor  some  time  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  memorable  deeds.  He  was  conscious 
of  the  8er\'ices  he  had  done  to  his  country',  and  never 
scrupled  to  show  that  he  knew  his  own  value.  His  ex- 
tortion and  avarice,  which  made  him  ready  to  do  anything, 
and  by  which  he  accumulated  extraordinary  wealth,  could 
not  fail  to  raise  enemies  against  him.  But  what  perhaps 
contributed  more  to  his  downfall  was  his  constant  watcn- 
fulness  in  maintaining  and  promoting  the  interests  of 
Athens  against  the  encroachments  of  Sparta,  which,  in  its 
turn,  was  ever  looking  out  for  an  opjwrtunity  to  crush  him. 
Tlie  (;reat  men  who  had  grown  up  by  his  side  at  Athens, 
such  a<  Cimon,  and  who  were  no  less  indebted  to  him  for 
their  greatness  in  the  eyes  of  Greece  than  to  their  own 
talents,  were  his  natural  rivals,  and  succeeded  in  tcmdually 
t^upplantinj;  him  in  the  favour  of  the  people.  They  also 
endeavoured  to  reprcst-nt  him  as  a  man  of  too  much  power, 
and  as  dan^rerouH  to  the  republic.  The  consequence  of  all 
this  was,  that  in  472  u.c.  he  was  banished  from  Athens  by 
the  ostrairittin.  He  took  up  his  reMdence  at  Argos,  where 
he  was  still  residing  when,  in  the  same  year  b.c.  472,  Pau- 
sanias  was  put  to  death  at  Sparta  for  his  ambitious  and 
treacherous  designs,  and  his  fate  involved  that  of  Themis- 
todes. [Pausamas.]  Tlie  Spartans,  in  their  search  to 
discover  more  traces  of  the  plot  of  Pausanias,  found  a 
letter  of  Tliemist odes,  from  wliich  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  his  plans.  Tliis  was  sufficient 
for  the  S])artans  to  ground  upon  it  the  charge  that  Themis- 
todes had  been  an  accomplice  in  his  crime,  and  ami)assa- 
dors  were  forthwitli  sent  to  Athens  to  demand  that  he 
should  suffer  the  same  punisliment  as  Pausanias.  This 
diarire  was  no  Kss  welcome  to  his  enemies  at  Athens  than 
the  discovery  of  his  letter  had  been  to  the  S]}artans. 
t  >rili'rs  were  conM'(piently  issued  to  arrest  and  convey  him 
to  Athens.  But  he  had  neen  informed  in  time  of  the  pro- 
Ci'i'iliiiu^-i  at  Athens,  and  foreseeinir  that  his  destruction 
wuuld  be  unavoidable  if  he  sliould  fall  into  the  liands  of 


his  enemies,  he  fled  to  Corcyra,  and  thence  to  tlie  o] 
coast  of  Epirus,  where  he  took  refuge  at  the  court  v^  .w 
metus,  king  of  the  MoloaUans.  On  his  arrixal,  the  khf 
was  absent,  but  his  queen  Phthia  received  him  kiadli, 
and  pointed  out  to  him  in  what  manner  he  might  wia  tU 
sym])athy  of  Admetus.  When  the  king  returned  hooc. 
Tlie  mist  odes,  seated  on  the  hearth  and  holding  the  dull 
of  Admetus  in  his  arms,  implored  the  king  not  U»  deliver 
him  up  to  his  persecutors,  who  traced  him  to  the  couft  of 
the  Molossians.  It  is  stated  that  Themi»todes  was  hen 
joined  bv  his  wife  and  children.  The  king  not  ash 
granted  nis  request,  but  provided  him  with  the  mcui  A 
reaching  the  coa&t  of  the  ii^gean,  ^»  hence  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  Asia,  and  M>ek  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  kii|| 
of  Persia.  From  Pvdna  he  sailed  in  a  merchant  ship  to 
the  coast  of  A!sia  ^fino^.  At  Ephesus  he  received  Kch 
part  of  .his  property  as  his  friends  had  t>ecn  able  U 
wrest  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies  at  Athena,  togrfhv 
with  that  which  he  had  left  at  Argos.  A  few  monthi  dm 
his  arrival  in  Asia,  Xerxes  was  assassinated  (b.c.  465^  uA 
was  after  a  short  interval  succeeded  bv  Artaxer&ca.  Vio- 
ous  adventures  are  told  of  Ttiemistocfes  before  be 
the  residence  of  the   Persian  king.      On  hi<  i  m 

sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  acknowledged        c       M 
had  inflicted  upon  his  predecessor,  but  at  th«  i 

claimed  the  merit  of  having  saved  him  from  d<  a 

his  timely  advice.    He  aoded  that  his  preseoi  c 
only  the  consequence  of  his  great  zeal   lor  the  i 
the  king  of  Persia.    He  did  not  ack  for  an  im 
terview  with  the  king,  as  he  was  yet  unacquainicu  «iui 
language  and  the  manners  of  the  Persians,  to  acauirei 
he  reuuested  a  year's  time.  During  this  period,  nc 
himself  so  zealously  and  with  such  succe^  to  these 
that  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  he  was  presenttw  m 
king,  he  is  said  to  have  excited  the  lealousy  of 
courtiers,  and  was  most  kindly  received  by  the  li 
whom  he  held  out  prospects  of  conquering  Greece  .. 
assistance.    The  king  occamc  so  attached  to 
Themistodes  was  always  in  his  company.     A(\cx  uc 
spent  several  years  at  the  court,   nc  was  sent  to 
Minor,  to  wait  there  for  an  opportunity  of 

{)romises  into  effect.    A  pension  was  now  I       n 
lim  after  the  Oriental  fashion:   three  towm  vrttc  w 
him,  of  wliich  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander  was  to 
him  with  bread,  Myiu  with  meat,  and  Lami 
wine.    He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  first  of  ti        »• 
where  he  lived  with  a  sort  of  princely  rank.    »      d 
overtook  him  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  before  anj 
plans  were  carried  into  effect.  Most  of  the  ancient  m 
state  that  he  put  an  end  to  Ids  life  bv  poison,  or,  at 
ing  to  another  strange  story,  by  drinking  the  blood       > 
bull,  because  he  despaired  of  beinz  able  to  fulfil 
mises  to  the  king.     The  motive  for  his  suicide  ■ 
questionable.    Reflections  on  his  past  life  and  upoa 
glor)'  of  his  former  rivals  at  Athens  are  much  raoce  hi 
to  have  rendered  him  dissatisfied  with  life.   Before  hi 
the  poison  he  is  said  to  have  requested  his  fries      t 
vey  his  remains  secretly  to  Attica,  and  in  latei 
tomb  which  was  believea  to  contain  them  existed  in  ^ 
In  the  market-place  of  Magnesia  a  splendid  i 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  his  (lescendanu  m 
place  continued  to  be  distinguished  by  certain  ] 
down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

^Herodotus,  vii.  143,  &c. ;  viii.  4,  &c. ;  TIiuc}d        i 
14,  135.  &c. ;  Plutarch,  Themutocie* ;  Dioclunu  ii     ^ 
2,   12,  &c. ;  C.  Nepos,  Themuttx-ie* ;  PauAanias^  u  1, 
compare  Thirlwall,  UUtory  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.^ 
THEAHSTO'GENES.    TXknophox.] 
THEN  ARDITE--;.tl/iAy</roiM  SulfJ^ate  ySoda^^ 
cr}'stallized.     Primar)'  form  a  right  rhombic  prism ; 
age  parallel  to  the  primary  planes ;  colour  white  u 
dish ;  transparent ;  translucent ;  opaque ;  soluble  ifl 
effloresces  on  the  surface ;  specific  gravity  2'73b 

It  occurs  in  cr}'stalline  coatings  at  the  bottom  of 
lakes,  at  a  place  called  Les  Salines  Esnortincs,  al 
leagues  from  Madrid  ;  it  is  used   in  tne   p^ppf — 
carbonate  of  soda.     According  to  the  aiial}»i»  %>[0 
it  is  composed  of 

Sulphate  of  soda  ,         .     99-78 

Carnonate  of  soda  .         ,       0'£i 
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TIIENUS,  Dr.  Lench's  name  for  a  genus  oi 
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ins,  fonned  at  the  expense  of  Scyllarus  of  authors. 
RiANs,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  144.] 

BALD,  LEWIS,  was  born  at  Sittingbourne,  in 
Ve  have  no  record  of  the  date  of  his  birth.  His 
Ls  an  attorney,  and  he  was  bred  to  his  father's 

His  iirst  literaiy  production  was  *  Electra,'  a 
which  appeared  in  1/14.  As  the  writer  of  twenty 
fFerent  plays,  he  is  utterly  forgotten.  Those  pro- 
belong  to  an  age  in  which  the  true  spirit  of  dra- 
>etry  was  for  the  most  part  lost,  and  Theobald 

none   of  those  brilliant  qualities  which  could 
,  lengthened   existence  to  nis  attempts  in  por- 
he  manners  of  his  age.    But  he  has  attained   a 
of  another  description.     He  is  most  commonly 
the  unhappy  dunce  whom  Pope  assailed  with  the 
Bterate  ridicule  ;  but,  alter  a  century  of  prejudice 
Is  name,  he  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged 
eserved  an  honourable  reputation  as  an  editor  of 
2,  having  brought  to  that  task  diligence,  know- 
id  judgment,  beyond  comparison  superior  to  the 
lentsof  his  rival  the  author  of  the   *Dunciad.' 
eminence'  as  the  original  hero  of  that  poem  was 
r  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  pointed  out  many  of 
of  Pope's  Shakspere.     *  Shakespear  Restored,  or 
s   of  Blunders   committed   and  unamended  in 
litipn  of  this  Poet,'  was  published  in  1726.    The 
;e  which  Pope  took  of  this  pamphlet  was  in  his 
dition  of  Shakspere,  which   appeared  in   1728. 
e  publication  of  our  iirst  edition,  there  having 
e  attempts  upon  Shakspeare  published  by  Lewis 
(which  he  would  not  communicate  during  the 
rein  that  edition  was  preparing  for  the  press, 
by  public  advertisements,  did  request  the  assist- 
11  lovers  of  this  author),  we  have  inserted  in  this 
n  as  many  of  'em  as  are  judged  of  any  the  least 
J  to  the  poet;   the  whole  amounting  to  about 
re   words.'      In  the  same  year  came  out  the 
.*    The  revenge  of  Tlieobald  was  the  severest 
I  be  inflicted,  and  it  was  unexceptionable.     In 
)roduced  an  edition  of  Shakspere  which  utterly 
that  of  Pope.     It  has  been  asserted  that  of 
'»  edition,  which  was  in   seven  volumes,  8vo., 
irteen  thousand  copies  were  sold.     (Steerens's 
ear,*  1793,  vol.  i.)     In  his  preface  Theobald  thus 
16  attacks  of  his  distinguished  rival :   *  It  is  not 
secret  pleasure  that  I  so  frequently  animadvert 
>pe  as  a  critic,  but  there  are  provocations  which 
iver  quite  forget.    His  libels  nave  been  thrown 
io  much  inveteracy,  that,  not  to  dispute  whether 
Id  come  from  a  Christian,  they  leave  it  a  ques- 
her  they  could  come  from  a  man.     I  should  be 
ubt,  as  Quintus  Serenus  did  in  a  like  case, 

••  Slve  liomd,  sen  sim'ilia  turi>issima  besiia  nobis 
Vulnt-ra  dcote  detlit." 

nation,  pernaps,  for  being  represented  a  block- 
'  be  as  strong  in  us  as  it  is  in  the  ladies  for  a  re- 
i  their  beauties.  It  is  certain  I  am  indebted  to 
me  flagrant  civilities ;  and  I  shall  willingly  de- 
t  of  my  life  to  the  honest  endeavour  of  quitting 
eith  this  exception,  however,  that  I  will  not 
se  civilities  in  his  peculiar  strain,  but  confine 
least,  to  the  limits  of  common  decency.  I  shall 
:  it  better  to  want  wit,  than  to  want  humanity ; 
rtial  posterity  may  perhaps  be  of  my  opinion.' 
feared  that  it  was  rather  a  new  hatred  than  a 
jstice,  however  tardy,  which  induced  Pope  in 
dethrone  Theobald  from  the  heroship  of  the 
'  setting  up  Cplley  Gibber  in  his  place.  In  the 
t  year  both  Pope  and  Theobald  were  at  peace  ; 
for  ever  silenced  their  controversy.  Theobald 
ptember,  1744.  On  the  20th  of  the  following 
his  library,  which  included  295  old  English 
.  sold  by  auction.  He  had  collected  these  pro- 
now  so  rare  and  highly  valued,  at  a  time  wnen 
drama  was  neglected,  if  not  despised ;  and  he 
dicious  use  of  them  in  his  edition  of  Shakspere. 
speak  of  his  edition  with  commendation,  we  of 
)k  at  those  thiners  which  are  of  permanent  value 
we  pass  over  those  ebullitions  of  offended  pride, 
self  in  self-commendation  and  acrimonious  ob- 
hich  were  natural  to  one  who  had  been  so  hunted 
IS  Theobald  had  been.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that 
*by  the  good  luck  of  having  Pope  for  his 


enemy,  has  escaped  and  escaped  alone  with  reputation 
from  this  undertaking  [the  undertaking  of  editing  Shaks- 
pere].    So  willingly  does  the  world  support  those   who 
solicit  favour  against  those  who  command  reverence,  and 
so  easily  is  he  praised  whom  no  man  can  envy.'    This,  we 
think,  is  mere  phrase-making,  and  does  not  represent  the 
worid's  opinion  of  any  man  at  any  period :  reputations  are 
not  made  upon  the  compassion  of  the  world.    Johnson 
has,  a  little  before,  stated  the  case  with  greater  correct- 
ness, although  not  wholly  correct.     *  Pope  was  succeeded 
by  Theobald,  a  man  of  narrow  comprehension,  and  small 
acquisitions,   with   no  native  and  intrinsic  splendour  of 
genius,  with  little  of  the  artificial  light  of  learning,  but 
zealous  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  negligent  in  pursuing 
it.    He  collated  the  ancient  copies,  and  rectified  many 
errors.     A  man  so  anxiously  scrupulous  might  have  been 
expected  to  do  more,  but  w^at  little  he  did  was  commonly 
right.'    The  great  merit  of  Theobald  as  an  editor  is  that  he 
did  not  attempt  too  much,  that  he  did  not  *  do  more,'  and 
that  therefore  he  was  *  commonly  right.'    The  great  fault 
ofnearly  all  the  editors  of  Shakspere  has  been  that  they 
set  themselves  up  above  their  author;   that  they  would 
exhibit  their  own  *  native  and  intrinsic  splendour  of  genius' 
in  the  improvement  of  what  they  did  not  understand,  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  verse  of  Shakspere  to  the  standju^  of 
another  age.    The  most  happy  emendations  of  Shakspere, 
almost  the  only  admissible  ones,  have  been  produced  by  the 
caution  of  Theobald.    In  his  own  preface  he  says,  •  I  nave 
not  by  any  innovation  tampered  with  his  text,  out  of  an  os- 
tentation of  endeavouring  to  make  him  speak  better  than  the 
old  copies  have  done ;'  and  then  he  adds,  *  Where,  through 
all  the  former  editions,  a  passage  has  laboured  under  ilal 
nonsense  and  invincible  darkness,  if,  by  the  addition  or  al- 
teration of  a  letter  or  two,  or  a  transposition  in  the  pointing, 
I  have  restored  to  him  both  sense  and  sentiment,  such  cor- 
rections, I  am  persuaded,  will  need  no  indulgence.'    All 
subsequent  editors  have  a  debt  to  Theobald  which  has  not 
always  been  acknowledged.     Johnson   himself  says,   •  I 
have  sometimes  adopted  his  restoration  of  a  comma,  with- 
out inserting  the  panegyric  in  which  he  celebrated  himself 
for  his  achievement.' 

There  is  a  curious  matter  connected  with  the  history  of 
Theobald,  which  needs  here  only  a  slight  mention.  In  his 
edition  of  Shakspere  in  1728,  ne  printed  a  play,  •ITie 
Double  Falsehood,'  as  an  original  by  William  Shakspere, 
it  having  been  a  short  time  before  produced  on  the  stage. 
The  play  was  stated  to  have  been  found  in  manuscript. 
One  passage,  which  is  certainly  not  in  the  manner  of 
Shakspere,  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  admired  :— 

'  Strike  up,  my  maatan ; 
But  touch  the  itrinifH  with  a  ruligioua  aoflaes* : 
Teach  sound  to  lanj^uish  through  the  night's  dull  £«r. 
Till  melancholy  start  ftom  her  laxy  couch. 
And  carele»suess  grow  coavert  to  attention.' 

The  admiration  was  too  much  for  the  vanity  of  Theobald  : 
he  came  forward  to  state  that  he  certainly  had  written 
those  lines,  but  that  all  the  rest  was  genuine  Shakspere. 
Dr.  Farmer  holds  that  *The  Double  Falsehood*  was  not 
Shakspere's  because  the  word  axpect  was  wrongly  accen- 
tuated, that  is,  not  as  aspect,  according  to  the  usage  of 
Shakspere  and  of  his  time ;  and  he  holds  the  play  to  be 
Shirley's.  It  is  not  worthy  even  of  that  writer.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  Theobald  had  a  greater  hand  in  the  matter 
than  he  was  subseouently  willing  to  acknowledge.  The 
restless  vanity  and  love  of  notoriety  which,  according  to 
his  own  account,  impelled  Psalmanazar  to  his  impostures, 
has  perhaps  in  nearly  every  case  been  the  great  motive  to 
literary  forgery.  Theobald  was  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh ;  and  he  also  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the 
periodica]  papers  entitled  *The  Censor,'  which  appeared 
as  a  separate  work  in  1717,  having  been  previously  pub- 
lished m  Mist's  'Weekly  Journal.*^ 

THEOBALDUS,  a  bishop  who  probably  lived  in  France, 
and  whose  name  is  sometimes  wntten  Tebaldus  or  Tibal- 
du9,  the  reputed  author  of  a  didactic  and  theological  poem 
entitled  *  Physiol ogus  de  Naturis  Duodecim  Animanum.' 
It  is  written  m  hexameter,  sapphic,  and  other  kinds  of  verse, 
and  describes  first  some  one  or  more  of  the  natural  habits 
of  twelve  different  animals,  and  then  draws  from  each  some 
moral  and  religious  reflections.  The  twelve  animals  chosen 
are  the  lion,  eagle,  serpent,  ant,  fox,  stag,  spider,  whale, 
siren  and  centaur,  elephant,  dove,  and  panther ;  and  the 
whole  poem  appears  to  be  borrowed  in  a  great  measure 
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from  the  little  work  in  prose  by  Epiphanius  on  the  tame 
•ubject.    The  poem  begins  thus : — 

'  Tret  leo  naturms  et  tm  h«bet  inde  fijpinif. 
Qua*  egi>,  ChrUte,  Tihi  bU  Mun  carmiDC  acripii. 
Altera  di>ini  memormnt  unimalU  libri. 
Dtf  quibuB  upposul  qua  rurms  myttica  novi. 
TVnUns  diveni*  d  poMem  Krib«r«  metrU. 
Nee  nomenun  noctoum  eumplent  timul  addiU  ■olum. 
Nam  lao  atana  fortia  aupcr  alta  cacumina  montia/  he. 

And  ends  thus : — 

'  Goaloa  aanendciM  nbi  icgoat  earn  Patra  praeaena 
Qoam  K«ntea  ctmetae  sic  aunt  crvdendo  Meeutaa 
Aiit  fugit  atque  latet  nee  in  i)«so  tempore  parat 
Herpens  antiqaui,  qui  noliiB  est  iuimtcu* : 
Namque  palam  nuliot  lleet  audet  fallera  multoa 
Noa  bine  defrndet.  qui  necla  nor  omnia  regnai. 
Carmine  flnito  ait  laua  et  gloria  Ctiritto. 
Cnl  ai  non  alii  placeanthac  metra  Tibaldl.' 

The  last  two  verses  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  old  edi- 
tions, but  only  in  Beaugendre's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Hildebert.  With  respect  to  the  author  of  the  poem,  as  it 
is  found  in  a  Paris  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
containing  the  works  of  Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours 
(who  lived  in  the  twefth  century),  and  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  Hildebert  himself,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
lived  some  time  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  even  as  early 
as  the  eleventh,  if  he  is  the  person  meant  in  an  epitaph  on 
Maguier  Theobaldus  Dervensit,  written  by  Hildebert. 
(Hildebert,  Opera,  p.  1322,  edit.  Beaugendre.)  The  first 
edition  of  this  work  to  which  a  date  is  attached  is  that  of 
Antwerp,  1482,  4to.,  but  five  others  are  enumerated  by 
Choulant  (Handbuch  der  Bucherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Me- 
dicin),  which  were  probably  printed  before  this  year.  The 
last  edition,  in  a  separate  form,  was  published  at  Leipzijjf, 
1510,  4to. ;  but  it  is  inserted  in  *  Hildeberti  Cenomanensis 
Episcopi,  Turonensis  Archiepiscopi,  Opera,'  edit  Ant. 
Beaugendre,  Paris,  1708,  fol.,  and  erroneously  attributed  to 
HilbA>ert.  The  Prooemium  and  the  chapter  De  Eie- 
phante  are  inserted  by  Freytag  in  the  '  Analecta  Litte- 
raria  de  Libris  Rarioribus,'  Lips.,  1752,  8vo.  In  some  of 
the  old  editions  there  is  appended  to  the  poem  a  theo- 
logical commentary,  written  in  the  style  of  the  scholastic 
pluloflop^y  of  the  middle  ages :  the  author  is  unknown, 
Dut  it  was  not  composed  by  Theobaldus  himself.  (Chou- 
lant, loco  cit,) 

THEOBRCKMA  (fW)m  dt6c  and  ppdfia,  the  food  of  gods), 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Sterculiacese,  the  species  of  which  yield  the  cocoa  of 
oonmierce.  They  are  trees  with  large  simple  leaves  and 
with  the  flowers  in  clusters.  The  calyx  is  composed  of 
5  sepals ;  the  petals  are  5,  lengthened  into  a  strap-like 
form  at  the  apex ;  the  stamens  are  5,  each  with  double 
anthers  and  a  nom-hke  appendage  between  each  filament ; 
the  style  is  filiform,  with  a  5-parted  stigma;  fruit  ad- 
celled  capsule  without  valves ;  seeds  embedded  in  a  soft 
pi^p;  no  albumen,  and  thick  oily  wrinkled  cotyledons. 

T,  Cacao,  Common  Cacao  or  Chocolate-nut  tree,  has 
entire,  elliptic,  oblong,  acuminate,  quite  smooth  leaves,  and 
oblonff  smooth  fruit.  This  tree  is  indigenous  in  South 
America,  and  is  generally  found  at  a  height  of  600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  however  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  Mexicans  call  the  tree  chocolali, 
hence  our  word  chocolate  for  the  prepared  seeds.  The 
capsules  of  the  fruit  are  large,  and  contain  each  about  25 
seeds ;  the  pulp  in  which  these  are  enveloped  has  a  sweet 
and  not  unpleasant  taste,  and  is  frequently  eaten  where  the 
tree  is  grown.  The  trees  are  evergreens,  and  bear  fruit 
and  flowers  all  the  year  through,  but  the  usual  times  for 
gathering  the  fruit  are  in  June  and  December.  The  coty- 
ledons of  the  seeds  contain  a  large  quantity  of  oily  albu- 
men, which  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  on  this  account 
they  are  not  only  us^  as  a  principal  article  of  diet  by  the 
natives  of  the  countries  in  which  they  now,  but  are  now 
used  for  the  same  purpose  thoughout  the  civilized  world. 
The  composition  of  these  seeds,  in  which  amylaceous  matter 
is  combined  with  oil,  and  a  principle  prol>ably  similar  in 
its  constitution  to  Thein  and  Caffem,  is  well  adapted, 
when  combined  with  sugar,  to  form  a  vahiable  article  of 
diet.  The  consumption  of  Uiem  for  this  purpose  is  already 
on  the  increase,  and  under  the  present  greatly  decreased 
rate  of  duty  will  probably  go  on  in  a  greater  ratio.  The 
following  are  the  quantities  consumed  in  this  country 
since  1835 :— 


1836 

1.130,108  lbs. 

1837 

1.416.613 

1838 

l,60l,7H7 

1839 

MX)63J0 

1840 

2,015,478 

1841 

1.930.7&ft 

Before  the  alteration  of  the  tariff  in  1842.  the  i 
cocoa  from  British  possessions  was  2d.,  and  fin      h 
countries  Od.  per  lb. ;   now  reduced  to  Id.  t       W. 
husks  and  shells  the  duty  was  ^.  and  \d.,  uuu  r 
unaltered.    The  duty  on  cocoa  paste  and  chocolate, 
was  4d.  per  lb.  from  British  pottsewions,  and  4«.  4*. 
foreign  countries,  has  been  reduced  in  the  former 
2d.,  and  in  the  latter  to  iid.  per  lb.    The  duty 
cocoa  under  the  old  tariff  was  nearly  prohibitory. 

The  chocolate  of  different  countries  varies 
its  mode  of  preparation  and  the  ini?redients  coi 
The  most  common  form  however  in  which  tl 
sumed  in  this  country  is  what  is  called  cocoa.  i 
sists  of  Ihe  seeds  pressed  into  flakes  or  reduced  w  a 
It  is  to  this  paste  whilst  hot  that  the  honey,  i 
other  things  are  added,  which  constitute  it  clioo      i 
paste  is  freouently  adulterated.     Hogs*  lard 
added  to  make  up  weight,  and  red  lead  to  ei\c  »■ 
On  this  account  the  flake-cocoa  is  the  best  to  be 

The  largest  quantity  of  the  seeds  that  are 
country  are  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  mm  «b 
the  Trinidad   nuts    are    considered    the  hi 
1,600,(X)0  lbs.  of  cocoa  consumed  in   18 
came  from    the  West  Indies,    375«(XX)  it^^tti  u«n 
186,000  from  Brazil,  and  133,000  from  Chili. 

The  oil  contained  in  the  seeds  is  sometimes  cb 
separately,  and  called  cocoa  butter.  It  may  be  oib 
easily  by  expression,  especially  if  hot  water  is  i 
is  said  to  be  very  nutritive,  and  to  act  as  an  anodjna 
particularly  recommended  for  making  ointmcnta  < 
and  Gruber,  Allgem.  EncucL,  art.  *  Cacao.') 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  C!acao  a  wet  soil  taat 
lected,  as,  wherever  planted,  if  it  has  not  a        i 
of  water  it  perishes.    The  plants  also  requuv 
on  this  account  in  Trinidad  and  other  islands  or 
Indies  the  seeds  are  placed  between  rows  of  ! 
umbrosa,  one,  two,  or  three   rows  of  the  « 
planted  between  the  Erythrinas.    In  sowi 
seeds  are  placed  two  or  three  together  in  th^  .«^ 
two  yards  distant  in  the  rows ;  and  when  the 
about  two  feet  high,  all  except  the  strongest 
In  rearing  them  tne  only  further  care  neccsswi 
weeds  are  removed.    If  this  be  not  attended 
will  not  flourish. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  Theobro 
seeds  possessing  the  properties  of  the  above,  i 
not  cultivated  or  employed  to  the  same  extent. 
all  of  them  natives  or  Sk>uth  America,  and  used  ^ 
habitants  where   they  grow  as  food.      The   j 
Guazuma  of  Linnaeus,  the  Bastard  Cedar  or  Oibv 
rique,  now  the  Guaswna  ulmi/olia,  is  a  native  ol 
Indies,  and  is  a  handsome  tree  resembling  tha 
has  ovate,  oblong  leaves,  smooth  on  l>oth  su 
Jamaica  cattle  e^  its  leaves  when  fodder  is  i 
pods  have  a  sweet  flavour  like  green  figs,  i 

quently  eaten  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  wood  »»  m>-w 
by  coachmakers  on  account  of  its  lightness, 
and  bark  yield  a  mucilaginous  decoction,  which  u  • 
of  much  value  in  elephantiasis  and  in  disieases  of  thi 
(I>on*8  Miller's  Dictionary ;  Dictionnaire  dea  & 
Naturelles ;  Parliamentary  Reporte.) 

THEOBRCyMA.  (Cocoa  and  ChocolaU.)    : 
of  this  genus  which  yield  articles  of  i 
natives  of  South  America  and  the  We»i.  Au«uca.    . 
also  found  in  the  Philippine  Isles.    It  is  * 
cocoa  to  the  species  described  by  Lin 
Theobroma  Cacao  (Theobroma  sativu,  «^mumv»  t^  < 
yields  only  a  small  portion  of  this  most  wid<      < 
article,  and  none  ot^  that  used  in  Mexico,  a»i 
Cacao  does  not  even  grow.    Besides  this  specicaii 
lowing  furnish  some  of  the  different  kinds,  vis. :  T.« 
sum,   Wildenow ;    T.  subincanum.    Mart. ;   T.  mi 
Mart.    The  Mexican  cocoa  is  conjectured  br  I> 
to  be  yielded  bv  T.  angustifolia  and  oval 
firom  some  unoescribed  species.    .That  oi 
certainly  from  an  undescrioed  species.    The  < 
yielded  by  a  species  called  by  the  i 
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0//,  which  IS  cultivated  like  the  T.   Cacao.     The 
of  Guiana  is  yielded  by  the  T.  Guianensis.  (Aublet.) 
Iruits  are  collected  both  from  wild  and  cultivated 
;   from  the  latter  two  harvests  are  obtained,  from 
mier  one  only.     The  cultivation  is  easy  and  unex- 
re.   The  tree  begins  to  bear  about  the  age  of  seven  or 
years,  and  one  slave  can  superintend  a  thousand 
I,  the  produce  of  which  however  is  not  more  than  from 
to  1000  lbs.  of  seeds.     The  statement  of  Labat  is 
aggeration — that  a  tree  in  full  vigour  will  produce 
)s.  of  seeds.     Notwithstanding  the  small  return  from 
tree,  it  is  a  very  lucrative  branch  of  culture.     The 
ce  is  always  greatest  alter  the  m-eatest  floodings  of 
vers.     Tlie  seeds  from  the  wild  plants  are  termed  by 
EUive  Brazilians  cacao  bravo  or  cacao  do  Mato. 
I  fruits  of  the  different  species  var^'  in  size,  form,  and 
umber  of  the  seeds  they  contain.     The  seeds,  which 
le  only  part  employed,  vary  in  size  and  quality  ac- 
ig  to  the  species  from  which  they  are  obtained.    The 
al  number  is  from  twenty-live  to  thirty  in  each  fruit, 
'  more  abundant,  as  well  as  of  better  quality,  in  the 
ated  than  in  the  wild  plants.     They  vary  much  in 
ness  and  in  the  quantity  of  oil  they  yield,  not  only 
ding  to  the  species  from  which  they  are  obtained, 
he  manner  in  which  they  are  treated   after  being 
red  and  taken  out  of  the  pulpy  fruit.     In  some  in- 
es  they  are  buried  in  the  earth  in  heaps,  and  allowed 
ment  for  thirty^  or  forty  days ;  a  process  which  greatly 
>ve8  them,  and  destroys  tlie  germinating  power  of  the 
The  different  kinds  met  with  in  commerce  derive 
names  either  from  the  place  where  they  grew  or  from 
corruption  of  the  native  designation.    The  average 
►f  good  beans  is  that  of  a  sweet  almond,  but  some- 
thicker.    The  most  esteemed  of  the  known  sorts  is 
Penned  Socoituzco,  or  Mexican,  with  very  small  beans, 
a  remarkably  fine   flavour,  and  scarcely  any  acrid 
These  beans  are  always  buried.    Tins  sort  never 
8  to  Europe.    The  next  most  valuable  comes  from 
iialdas,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  flavour :  the  choco- 
jrepared  from  it  has  a  golden  colour ;  it  is  seldom  met 
out  of  Mexico.    The  Guatemala  cocoa  consists  of 
large  beans,  very  convex,   often  angular,   and  very 
W  pointed  at  the  one  end.     They  contain  much  oil, 
are  mild,  with  a  pleasant  flavour.     The  beans  from 
'aquil,  which  are  tnree  times  as  large  as  those  of  So- 
zco,  are  less  prized  than  those  of  Guatemala. 
e  Caracas  or  New  Granada  cocoa,  which  is  among  the 
highly  prized  kinds  that  reach  Europe,  is  obtained 
the  Theobroma    bicolor    (Humboldt,   PL  Aequin.j 
),  called  by  the  natives  Bacao,  and  cultivated  at  Car- 
y.    The  beans  are  of  medium  size,  and  very  oily.    But 
3late  made  of  these  alone  is  not  very  agreeable,  and 
ler  kind  is  commonly  mixed  with  them,  which  are 
1  smaller  and  harder.     Berbice  cocoa  beans  are  not 
squently  mingled  with  those  of  Granada.    These  are 
smaller  and  thinner,  but  in  other  respects  difficult  to 
nguish ;  the  shell  sepaiates  very  easily  from  the  kernel, 
h  is  reddish-brown,  and  has  a  strong  smell,  but  a 

it  flavour. 
«r  Surinam  and  Essequibo  cocoas  are  not  unlike  that 
I  New  Granada,  but  are  harder,  thicker,  and  not  so 


u  ihe  foregoing  are  earth-dried :    the   following  are 

jd   sun-dried,  being  merely  collected  in  heaps,  and 

turned  over  in  the  sun ;  they  are  consequently  much 

razilian,  called  also  of  Para,  and  of  Maranham,  is  very 
insively  employed :  the  beans  are  small,  smooth,  long, 
ewhat  flattened,  externally  reddish-brown,  with  a  bitter 
tnsrent  taste  :  it  is  only  worth  half  the  amount  of  tlie 
The  West  Indian,  called  Cocoa  des  lies  or  des 
ujcs,  is  still  less  valuable,  and  is  employed  to  form  the 
-priced  cocoas  and  chocolates. 

ampadius  has  analyzed  the  West  Indian  kernels,  and 

I  them  to  consist  of,  in  the  100  parts,  besides  water, 

I  of  fat  01  oil,  167  of  an  albuminous  brown  matter, 

I  contains  all  the  aroma  of  the  bean,  1091  of  starch, 

jf  gum  or  mucilage,  09  of  lignine,  and  201  of  a 

\i  dye-stuft*,  somewhat  akin  to  the  pigment  of  cochi- 

These  proportions  vary  very  much  m  the  dift'erent 

the  West  Indian  kinds  containing  far  more  of  the 

ur  butter  of  cocoa  than  the  kind  from  New  Granada. 

I  therefore  most  advantageous  to  employ  the  latter  to 
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form  cocoa  or  chocolate  for  nutriment,  and  the  oilier  1o 
yield  this  solid  oil,  to  form  candles,  soap,  or  pomades. 
This  oil  contains  a  large  proportion  of  stcarine,  and  is 
therefore  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  but 
it  melts  at  122°  Fahr.  When  purified  by  long  boiling  in 
water,  it  is  perfectly  white,  and  does  not  readily  become 
rancid.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  aether,  a  means  of  detect- 
ing adulterations  \rith  beef-fat,  suet,  marrow,  or  almond 
oil,  wax,  &c.  It  is  however  less  employed  in  this  country 
than  in  France.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  most  valuable  ma 
terial,  and  a  soap  made  with  it  and  soda,  which  is  prefer- 
able to  potass,  forms  an  article  for  tlie  toilet  of  great  ser 
vice  to  those  who  are  troubled  with  a  rough  harsh  skin  or 
chapped  hands.  The  soap  sold  in  this  country  under  the 
name  of  cocoa-nut  oil  nwnA.  not  be  confounded  with  that 
iust  spoken  of,  as  this  is  obtained  from  the  Cocos  nucifera. 
The  cocoa-nut-oil  candles  aie  likewise  prepai-ed  from  the 
latter. 

The  kernels  of  the  Tlieobroma  are  used  as  an  article  of 
nutriment  either  in  the  natural  state  as  they  are  received 
from  America  or  prepared  in  various  ways.    The  simplest 
and  best  form  is  that  of  the  seeds  roughly  crushed,  termed 
cocoa-mbnj  which  however  require  two  hours  boiling,  as, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  endosperm,  or  inner 
seed-coat,  which  passes  down  into  the  substance  of  the  co- 
tyledons, the  prolonged  application  of  heat  and  moisture 
is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  contents.     Flake   cocoa  is 
merely  the  seeds  crushed  between'^  rollers.     When  choco- 
late is  to  be  made,  the  beans,  after  being  carefully  picked 
so  as  to  free  them  from  mouldy  or  worm-eaten  ones,  are 
to  be  gently  roasted  over  a  tire  in  an  iron-cylinder,  with 
holes  in  the  ends  to  allow  the  vapour  to  escape.    When 
the  aroma  begins  to  be  well  developed,  the  process  is  con- 
sidered complete.    The  beans  are  then  turned  out,  cooled, 
and  freed  by  fanning  and  sifting  from  their  husks.    The 
husks,  which  often  amount  to  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  the 
beans  employed,  should  not  be  thrown  away,  as  they  con- 
tain half  tneir  weight  of  soluble  matter  of  a  mucilaginous 
nature,  which  furnishes  a  tolerable  nutriment  for  the  poor. 
The  seeds  are  then  to  be  converted  into  a  paste,  either  by 
trituration  in  a  mortar  heated  to  130'  Fahr.,  or  now  almost 
universally  by  a  machine  impelled  b\'  steam.    (See  lire's 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c.,  p.  293.)     The  paste  is  then  put 
into  moulds  and  sent  into   the  maiket.     It  always  im- 
proves by  keeping.    The  colour  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the 
additi  n  of  ainotto,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  for  if 
the  South  American  contain  as  much  colouring-matter  as 
the  West  Indian,  any  extraneous  pigment  is  unnecessary. 
When  the  kernels  alone  are  used,  or  only  a  little  sugai 
added,  the  chocolate  is  termed  *  Chocolat  de  sant^.'    But 
vanilla,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  other  aromatics  aie  frequently 
added  ;  as  are  also  rice,  almonds,  starch,  &C.    Simple  cho- 
colate is  mostly  preferred  in  Britain,  the  perfumed  sorts  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  in  which  countries  the  consump- 
tion is  immense.     For  invalids  the  plain  chocolate  is  best, 
the  perfumed  being  too  heating.     Where  tea  and  cofl'ee 
disagree,  cocoa  or  chocolate  is  the  best  substitute.     It  is 
complained  that  it  proves  heavy  and  disturbs  the  stomach, 
and  not  unfrequently  causes  headaches.     In  almost  all  in- 
stances this  anses  from  making  the  beverage  too  strong. 
The  printed  directions  order  far  too  much  of  the  substance 
to  be  employed.    Half  the  quantity  is  sufficient.      The 
Spaniards  do  not  reckon  chocolate  very  nutritious,  and 
even-  permit  the  priests,  who  should  fast  for  many  hours 
before  saying  mass,  to  drink  it.     But  this  is  a  very  con- 
venient mistake.     Schrader,  who  analyzed  cocoa,  regarded 
the  bitter  principle  as  similar  to  caffein,    Tlie  analysis  of 
Theobromine  by  Woskresensky  shows  how  neariy  he  was 
correct,  and  also  that  this  aiticle,  being  one  of  the  most 
highly  azotised  vegetable  compounds,  must  be  highly  nu- 
tritious.    Liebig  considers  that  this  principle  contributes 
to  the  formation  of  bile,  like  thein.     [Thka  ;  Thkin.] 

THEOCRACY  {^lOKgaria,  a  government  by  God)  is  a 
term  applied  to  the  constitution  of  the  Israelitish  govern- 
ment, as  established  by  Moses,  on  account  of  its  being 
under  the  direct  control  of  God.  Michaelis  enumerates 
the  following  particulars  as  those  in  which  the  theocratic 
form  of  government  is  most  remarkable : — 1.  The  laws  of 
the  Israelites  were  given  by  God.  2.  The  judges  are  re- 
presented as  holy  pei-sons,  and  as  sitting  in  the  pUce 
of  God.  3.  The  judges  were  usually  taken  fiom  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  and  the  chief  expounder  of  the  law  was  the 
high-priest.  4.  In  difficult  cases'  of  law,  relating  both  U» 
*    ^  Vol.  XXIV.— 2  S 
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gorsmment  and  war.  Oik!  was  to  be  consulted  bv  I  Vim 
and  Thum mini.  5.  In  matters  which  i-onecrned  tfie  wel- 
fare of  tho  stjite,  (lod  otten  made  his  will  known  by 
prophets,  and  the  people  were  of  course  bound  in  duty  to 
obey  their  voice.  C.  God  bound  himself  by  ])romises  and 
threatcnini^  to  rewanl  them  with  prosperity,  victory,  and 
plenty,  if  they  kept  the  law  of  Mos^ts,  and  to  punihh  them 
with  defeat,  and  other  public  calamities,  if  they  disre- 
garded  it. 

In  fact,  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  Israelitish  constitu- 
tion, Gotl  f/vi*  thfiir  kutg  ;  and  the  dt»sire  of  the  people  to 
have  a  kini^  at  the  time  when  Saul  was  raised  to  that 
ofBce  is  expressly  declared  to  be  an  act  of  rebellion  on 
their  part.  (1  Sf/w.,  viii.  70 

The  theocracy  did  not  supersede  the  establishment  of  a 
visible  human  irovemment,  consistinir  of  judires  ami  other 
ofliccrs,  but  all  these  officers  were  considered  as  subordi- 
nate to  God  as  the  only  supreme  ruler  of  the  state.  [Com- 
pare MosKs,  p.  4IJ9-441.] 

(Michaelis,  Commenturips  on  the  Ltws  qf  Moxrf,  sec. 
35,  Kns:.  trans. ^ 

THEO'CHITUS  (Oior^irof)  was  a  son  of  Simichidas,  or. 


founded  upon  the  national  shr]»}n  id  sonc*  of  Si'  \\\ 
t'orni  of  (li:i!o::ur.^.  but  lu-  h;i«%  aiWl.  il  ti  nUiii-^i*;  ";  i»  •>'■ 
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idr:ilizcd  hi.«»  persons,  without  di]»ii\  iiii:  llii  ni  «v  'j  • 
simplicity.    \Vc  do  not  kiio'A  \\hcthii  'llnm-it. 
ever  ])ublishcd  a  collect  inn  ai  1:i>  ]Hit  su'*,   1  '-:t   \urxu  u 
epitrrani   in  the  '  Anlholo^in  Cfi:\i-c;i'     i\.,  r..   "Jfc",  »f 
miijht  rather  suppose  that  the  c^ili*  lUou  -Aa^  riinir  ♦.*  A;- 
temidorus,  the  author  of  that  epii^'niui.     It  \*  hi*Ar«rr  i 
curious  fact  that  none  of  the  MSS.  ni  TI-.n»ctiti.-.  t«.it«:«it 
all  the  poems  which  are  publi^heil  i:i  if.ir  nuttii-n;  ]in*Ht4 
editions  under  his  name.     Tlie  editiu  )tiinet|K.  w'un)  ip. 
pearcd  at  Milan  in  I  VJX  lol.,  only  contain*  fii:li»»i  n  ».- 1 
of  Theocritus,  with  the  \\ork.s  of  lIe>i»Kl  aii>l  Imh  r.\!i  *    i* 
mo.-*t  important  amouLT  tlie  MibMMjuent  iihtioi.- ;i.>  t:.  ^t 
of  J.  J.  Uei^ke.  with  a  I*;itin  triin<>-ation.  thf  (tfei  i*  m'i  'j 
and  notes,  I.eipziir.   ITti*"*.  -  \oU.  -Itii. ;    Thoui.i't  \^Ar  n 
with  additional  scholia  and  notes,  ()\:ord.   177«».  1  ••..%. 
4to. ;  Valckenaer,  I-A-yden.  1771*  Jiinl  17>^l.     Tli-  t^:i*,. :.  i 
Valckenaer,  which  aUo  contains  th«    pot  nisi  o:   \li  r  i:«: 
Moschus,  is  btill  valuable.     In  1773  \  ah  kiiiai-r  h^  pui- 
lished  an  excellent  edition  (»t*  >.i-li-et  iihU  \^i  T1.0  5..VLi* 
His  complete  edition  was  repiiuti'd  at  H  rlin.  Isll',  J  \. 


according  to  others,  of  Praxacroras  and  Philinna.     lie  was  8vo.,  with  additional  notes*  by  Ihunek  and  Titij».    Artif 

a  native  of  Syracuse,  where  he  also  spent  the  c^reater  part  these  followed  the  editions  of  Scha«'ler   Lrip/i^-,  >U.:  ■*. . 

of  his  life,     fie  is  sjiid  to  have  been  connected  with  Phile-  Kiesslinir  (Leipziir.  iHlll  .  and  .T.  Geel    Aiu*tvraain.  K'.. 
tas  of  Cos  and  Asclepiades  of  Samos,  and  to  have  been  |  Hvo...     The  la.-^t  edition,  v.hicli  i*-  \er\  u*i  lui  tj  vtukVo^ 

their   pupil,  whence  we  may  infer  that  he  visited   these  is  by  E.  V.  Wii^temanu,  Gutlia  and  Kini:«lt.  IKJO.  in  iiT« 

islands.     He  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Amtus  the  vol.  ttyo.     Tlie  intKKluctor}'  esray  irives  a  i;ood  accous>'i4 

poet,  and  it  is    hiirhly  probable  that  he  formed  this  ac-  the    literature  of  Theoeiitus.      The  work*  ol  Tb^niila 

quaintani-e  in  the  island  of  Cos.    f^Vu^temann,  J^^»'/////^;/^  have  been  translated  into  all   the  laiufuact-*  of  nuiOKii 

tid  Tht^M-rit,  Mt/f/.,  vii. :  His  exact  period  is  not  known,  and  Kumpe.     There  is  an  Kn!ili>h  tr.in<«latinn  U\  r.iw»rt.  *ftc. 


we  can  only  say  that  he  lived  in  the  reiirn  of  Ptoleniaens,  the 


]7b7i  and  a  tian^iation,  ineludiubr  Hioii  and  MuM-iwA.  1} 


son  of  Ijietus,  and  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus,  and  that  the  Polv.hele,  4to.,  1780.  and  in  '2  vols.  12nii'..  IhU.  "ftt 
time  of  his  createst  reputation  was  al)0ut  the  year  n.c.  277.  ;  best  French  tnuislation  is  that  <  i.l.  15.  (iail.  will,  rifiaat- 
Somc  years  betore  this  time,  probably  about  n.c.  2S4,  he  j  tory  and  critical  notes.  Paris,  1H(»S, :}  vo!-.  4'o.  Thr  bci 
hadvisited  Alexandria.  an<l  the  influence  of  the  court  of  that  .  German  tmnslations  are  lho>e  ol' .1.  H.  Vmt*  Tw:  iochi 
city  is  manitest  in  several  of  his  pcem^.  It  has  fuither  [  1H08,  Hyo.)  and  Witter  ■  HildbiuirhauM-'n.  l>»li*.  k-u  . 
been   supposed   that    he  spent   some   time    at  Croton  in    He^p^ctinir  the  character  of  the  poeiiw  oi  Th- o\  rit  j^  nt 

^h'hsii'nW^  Affu/tibni/io  (Juiifisfio/tiii/''  f  iruiihi.n  TK^mF 
feontm  utt  Genrrii  sua  li*vnr,ittfrui,i  Iifh,l^  •:*'  i'lrt^iiu. 
Lipsiae,  1703,  4to. ;  and  Keinhold.  iJf  Th'"'-rtii  ' \«nM» 
bus  (xrnuiuis  t-t  SuppO'^ititiis^  Jena.  lsll>.  s\o. 
THEODOLET,  or  THEODOLITE  -ihe  «ord  i*  :.oi 


Southern  Italy,  because  the  scene  of  three  of  his  poems  is 

laid  in  that  nface.    Beyond  these  circumstances,  w-hich  are 

little  more  tnan  probabilities,  we  know  nothing  of  the  life 

of  Theocritus.    The  Alexandrine  grammarians  valued  his 

works  very  hijrhly,  and  assicrned  to  him  the  H'ccmd  place 

in  the  pleiad  of  the  seven  miscellaneous  poets,  whicli  com-  !  in  both  i'orins\  is  the  name  ireiieially  i:i-.  ».n  lu  th*  it 

prised  Lycoi^hron,  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Aratus,  Apol-  j  ment  used  for  measurin-r  hori/ontaf  a.Jirle.-.     In  it>  i 

lonius   fthodius,  Nicander,   and    one  Homer,   the  son  of    plest  fonn  the  theodolet  con>i>ts  of  a  divided  circle. »! 


Moero  of  Byzantium.  Several  Greek  qrrammarians  also  wrote 

commentaries  on  the  works  of  Tlieocritus,  some  frajrments 

of  which  are  still  extant  in  the  scholia  on  his  poems.  There 

is  extant   by  Tlieocritus  a  collection  of  various   poems, 

which  are  w'ritten  in  what  the  Greek  jcrrammarians  call  the 

new  Doric  dialect,  which  is  softer  than  the  old  Doric,  and 

the  soilness  of  this  new  Doric   is  still    increased   in  the 

poems  of  Tlieocritus  by  the  admixture  of  epic  and  Ionic 

or  Aeolic  fdmis.  The  piarticular  species  of  poetry  by  which 

he  has  acquired   most  celebrity  are  the  Bucolics   >j.\ij 

fiovKoXixa).     Tliis    pastoral    poetry'  was    ver)*  popular  in 

Sicily,  and  havinij  Wen  oriirinally  cultivated  by  shephenls 

and    ru.stics,    was    raised   to    a    really  artistic    rank    by 

several  poets  before   Tlieocritus.      lie   however  brought 

this  kind  of  poetry  to  perfection,  and  the  antient  critics    of  Zealand  by  Bujrjre.*  in 

re^nl  him  as  the  model  of  bucolic  poetry,  and  Viriril  for  1  was  two  feet  in  diameter, 

this  reason   calls  this   poetrj-  Syracusan 'f/iJr/o^jr..  vi.   T.    artist  Ahl. 


But  the  numlier  of  real  bucolic  poems  still  extant  in  the 
collection  which  bears  the  vacme  name  of  Idyls  WcrXXin;, 
is  only  ten  ;  the  remainini;  twenty  poems  are  eitlier  epic 
poeixi-i  >  such  as  idyl  xiii.,  xxii.,  xxiv.,  and  xxv.),  or  imita- 
tions of  mimes  such  jls  idyl  ii.  and  xv.\  or  are  of  a  mixed 
nature,  and  belomr  either  to  the  lyric  kind,  or  are  mere 


plest  fonn  the  theodolet  con>i>ts  of  a  divided  circle,  visct 
IS  to  be  set  panillel  with  the  horizon,  and  a  leluufi 
which  has  so  much  motion  in  a  yerlical  plane  a<»  to  fflwil 
the  ohser^-er  to  view  any  object  win  eh  he  may  n^quirr  sbsvi 
or  below  the  horizon.  The  derivation  oi  I'he  wonl  its^ 
scure,  althou£^h  the  instrument  and  its  name  are 

tively  of  recent  date.    The  earlier  ol>ser\  er>  did 

divided  circle^;,  which  they  called  a*»tro!Hbi>.  anniilai^ 
for  the  purposes  of  survey  in;:,  but  tlie>e  Wi-re.  |CtMl|[ 
speakini^,  very  rude.  The  c|uadrant  was  fmplo}ed  !■■ 
accurate  surveys  up  to  the  latter  half  of  the  laut 
althoutrh  Roemer  had  shown  by  reason  and 
the  superiority  of  the  entire  circle.  [Cikci.k.] 
instance  of  a  survey  conducted  with  an  I'lilire  cirrie.  MA 
considei-able  scale,  was,  so  far  as  we  recollect.  Ibe  Sun^ 

1702-S.     The  honzontal  cM 
and  consitruL'tt^  by  tbe 


lUimsden  finished  his  srreat  theodolite  in  1787. 
circle  of  which  is  three  feet  in  diameter.  Tlii»  w«  i 
for  a  tri anovulation,  to  connect  theObser^atorit-*  of 
wich  and  Paris.  A  very  full  description  of  it  i*  eivcaa 
An  Account  of  the  Ojterntiomt  earned  on  for  ammjUa^ 
in*!  a   Trigownnvtriral  isurrey  of  Kn gland  nftJ  Wai* 


exercises  of  a  poetical  imairination.'  Nine  of  these  poems,  ]  I.ondon,  171W,  pp.  107-130,  with  four  plates :  a  reprint,  •• 
xii.,  xvii.,  xviii.,  xix.,  xx.,  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxix.,  ami  x\x.,  ,  irieat  measure,  from  the  *  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  HO  el  *eq.    IW 
and  some  {Mirtions  of  others,  have  been  considered  by  mo- 
dem critics  not  to  be  the  work  of  Theocritus  :   as  to'some 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  spurious,  thoujrh  they 
are  not  without  jjreat  poi'tical  merit,  if  we  except  idyl 

f.     Besides  these  thirty  idyls,  there  is  a  fratrnienl  of  one 

m  called  *  Berenice,*  and  twenty-two  epii^rams,  which 


XXX 

poem 

are  ascril)ed  to  Tlieocritns. 

All  the  poems  which  are  cenuine  pro<luctions  of  Theo- 
eiitus show  him  to  have  been  a  i>«»rfect  master  of  his  art. 
His  power  over  the  lani^ua^e  is  not  less  wonderful  than  his 
taste  for  the  simple  beauties  of  nature,  ami  the  skill  with       .        „      ,     , 
whkh  he  handled  hU  subjects.     His  poem,  are  indeed    ac4«io^MuV,ulS^r.'?rii:.T.X:«t"i:r»k. 


princinal  triangles  of  the  En^liah,  Iri»h,  and  Indiiui  fl^ 
veys  have  been  observed  with  this  in^tniment  or  wA 
those  nearly  identical  in  size  and  construction;  ssd 
thou^:h  >everal  minor  additions  and  improvements  bsM 
b4'en  made,  the  threat  theodolite  is  still  coiteidervd  br  \ki 
officers  of  the  survey  as  a  most  efficient  and  almofS  is^ 
!il)le  instalment,  ^te  believe  tliat  the  hi^i  rfpuulMa^ 
the  '^reat  theiulolite  depends  in  a  ffreat  deerre  dO  di 
sujii'iwtitoais  caK'  with  which  it  has  been  used  aad  ^ 
served:    it  is  undoabtedly  a  very  fine,  weil-divided  * 
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a  hands  its  wu)t  of  soliditr  ui4 
would  probably  have  been  felt.  It  wobid  be 
le  as  wel!  as  lueleae  to  give  an  account  of  the 
constructions  of  different  artists  at  home  and 
The  genem!  properties  of  a  theodolite,  that  it 
«  firm,  well  balanued,  fee.,  will  be  easily  recog- 
B  person  who  knows  how  to  make  good  use  of 
iment,  and  we  shall  advert  in  the  course  of  this 
)  some  of  the  qualities  which  are,  aiid  to  others 
e  not,  essential. 


ive  given  here  a  sketch  of  the  theodolite  In  its 
form,  such  as  would  be  proper  for  the  secondary 
lion  of  a  national  survey,  or  for  the  most  accurate 
urvey.  The  tripod  which  carries  the  instrument 
I  three  foot-screwa  in  brass  notches  let  into  the 
wooden  stand.  The  legs  of  the  stand  are  not  fiilly 
ed,  but  the  two  parts  of  which  each  is  composed 
w  in  a  strong  and  sharply-pointed  metal  socket. 
le  is  fixed,  and  the  upper  works,  telescope,  vet- 
els,  &c.,  turn  on  a  centre,  which  may  be  seen  Just 
e  cross  of  the  telescope.  The  adjustments  are 
pie.  The  wooden  stand  is  first  set  down  with  a 
ning  of  the  legs,  and  the  top  nearly  horizontal. 
■screws  are  placed  in  their  notches,  the  plumb- 
;  from  its  hook,  below  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and 
!ope  turned  round  till  one  level  is  parallel  to  the 
Jig  two  foot-screws,  while  the  other  level  i^  in  a 
I  the  third  foot-screw  to  the  centre.  BiinK  the 
if  the  first-mentioned  level  into  the  mld^e  by 
ne  of  the  two  foot-screws  and  depreadog  the  other, 
adjust  the  cross-level  by  raiang  or  depreqging  the 
t-screw  alone.  Now  turn  the  telescope  round 
.  if  the  bubbles  are  not  in  the  middle,  bring  theni 
there  by  touching  the  foot-screws,  and  the  other 
;rews  which  adjust  the  levels  themselves.  When 
been  nicely  done,  the  bubbles  will  remain  in  the 
1  every  position  of  the  telescope.  If  the  objects 
erved  lay  all  in  the  horizon,  or  in  a  plane  paiallel 
above  adjustment  would  be  sufficient ;  but  when 
l^t8  are  out  of  the  horizontal  plane  they  must  be 
to  it  by  a  perpendicular,  that  is,  the  plane  de- 
ly  the  telescope  must  be  a  great  circle,  and  piust 
I  through  the  zenith.  There  are  generally  two 
least  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  one  horiioutal 
other  vertical.  Place  the  eye-ideco  to  give  shani 
the  wues,  and  turn  the  milted  KrevT)  <|MI1  ^cmfot 
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the  object-glut,  untit  tha  object*  you  are  gmng  to  <& 
serve  are  dbtinct.  Place  the  vertical  wire  on  any  well- 
defined  obiect,  making  the  biaection  near  Iht  crossing 
of  the  wire;  raise  or  depress  the  telescope  until  the 
obiect  is  nearly  at  the  bottom  or  top  of  the  field  ;  if  it  u 
still  bisected,  the  wire  is  lightly  placi^d,  but  if  not,  twist 
the  tube  csrrying  the  eye-piece  to  aa  lo  effect  a  bisectioii, 
To  make  the  telescope  describe  a  gre^ii  circle,  select  some 
well-defined  object  near  the  faomon,  and  bisect  it ;  now 
take  the  telescope  very  car^fidbi  out  of  its  Y's.  reverae  it, 
and  look  a«ain  at  the  olyect.  H  it  U  still  bisected,  there  i« 
no  error ;  but  if  not,  the  bisectjoo  ia  tn  be  elt'ected  half  by 
the  tangent-screw  of  the  inatnunent  a«d  half  by  the  screw* 
which  carry  the  wire-plate,  screwing  up  one  and  teletuiuE 
the  other.  Restoring  the  taleacope  to  its  finH  position,  it 
will  be  seen  whether  me  adjuitputf  it  torreet,  and  if  not, 
the  process  must  be  repeated  until  the  bisection  is  th« 
*ame  in  both  positions  of  the  teleKope,  the  clamp  and 
tangent-screw  remaining  fixed.  Fortlie  adjustment  oflh^ 
axiaof  the  telescope  a  level  would  bi.'  [convenient,  hut  iq 
this  instrument  the  axis  is  supposed  to  liuve  been  correctly 
placed  hy  the  maker,  and  the  only  moUc  of  correcting  any 
error  is  by  filing  the  Vs.  It  may  be  ascertained  whethei 
the  axis  is  tolerably  correct  as  fbUom  :— Bisect  an  uhlct^ 
as  far  above  or  bi>bw  the  lioruon  as  the  motion  or  Ihfl 
telescope  will  a]lo\v.  Revurau  the  telescope,  and  if  tlut 
ohject  IS  aUll  bisected,  the  pivots  of  the  telescope  are  1)14 
same  uze:  if  not,  the  obsen-er  must  deduce  Uie  ditte re ii<te 
of  the  i*vot»  (KiLn  the  altitude  and  the  error  observet^ 
which  is  not  difficult.  When  this  has  been  satiafactoriljf 
executed,  bisect,  us  in  the  last  instance,  an  object  as  fai-aa 

Sossible  fhjni  the  horizon,  and  read  olf  the  verniers.  Tu:^ 
le  instrument  rmmd  180°,  return  the  telescope  eitd/tr 
end,  bisect  tlje  object  agiiin,  and  read  off  the  verniers.  U 
the  mean  readings  diSer  exactly  180°,  the  axis  is  hoi|- 
lontal ;  but  if  they  do  not,  the  obsen'er  will  have  suffieie^ 
data  from  this,  and  the  altitude  or  depression,  for  detoir 
mining  the  qugiRlity  and  direction  of  the  envr.  which  life 
may  co^ectpy  the  file  or  by  calculation,  aceordiug  to  t)l|t 
pleasure.  There  is  a  much  easier  method  of  examining 
the  position  of  the  axis  by  observing  an  object  direct^ 
and  M  seen  by  reflexion  from  a  fluid,  &»  mercury,  oil,  ^ 
Water.  The  axis  is  tnily  horiiontal  when  the  veiticsl  wivp 
bisects  the  olyett  and  its  reflected  image  without  moviM 
the  tangent-sen  ;v.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  ajr 
justmeatsofthe  horizontal  circle  already  described  must  b^ 
]^eviously  aqj  vejy  scrupulously  performed  before  attemper 
mg  the  examination  or  adjustmeDt  of  the  cross-axis. 

As  the  objects  in  a  survey  arc  at  very  ditferent  di^ 
tances,  an  ajjuslment  b  required  for  forming  the  ima^ 
exactlv  on  the  wires.  The  use  of  the  milled  screw,  se«Q 
towards  the  olytct-end  of  the  telescope  for  this  purpoae, 
has  elready  been  mentioned. 

In  UAe,  this  theodolite  should  be  placed  on  ^  npc^djM 
table  or  bipod,  such  ag  ii  to  be  found  figured  and  devnOM 
in  RapsATlNQ  CiBciA  and  the  repeeting-tripw}  ypftn  tu 
stand.  This  was  not  done  In  the  present  plan  ibr  the  sake  of 
clearness.  To  adjust  the  repeating  tripod, place  the  levdaM 
described  in  the  first  adjustment,  and  cjamp  the  theodoUt*. 
Bringtlu!..  ;.  ..wfthetoot-acreirt 

oftfie  ir|..v^:....,-i,i,..  .1  1:1  i;.  L„Mi^,.,i  i,|- the  tripod.  Mil 
then  br  luui-hiiii;  tlu-  ii)Ol-Bcrew»  ol  the  liipod  or  tbeM»; 
lite  set  the  level-bubbles  in  the  middle.    Tura  the  UPMt 

Elate  of  the  tripod  half-round,  and  again  bring  W  hgb; 
les  inio  the  middle,  half  by  the  liipod  Owt-iCTewa,  auf 
bvthoii-  (>:'(!•('  ■— 'nvi-'i^  p'l'!  n-fi-nt  ttie opefftion unQl 
ffieVev.:!:'..  :■■!  ■■■  :■.■■  ■-'  ■-: '.'■'.-'  >!o«lbot  ltert% 
poaitioi.  '    I Lpeabng-steod  u 

now  clamped,  and  the  iostrument  itself  is  to  be  >d)"AH 
exactly  as  we  have  described  above. 

The  course  of  observation  after  the  instnunaut  ia  tA\ 
justed  is  veiy  simple.  "Dte  prgbU'iu  h  to  measure  the 
noriiontal  anf^e  between  two  ohjttls.  Turn  the  telescope 
two  or  three  times  round  in  the  ilirtclion  in  uliieh  you 
intend  to  ohaerve,  then  hisect  one  of  the  objects,  read  off 
the  Tenuers,aiid  ttkeamcan;  bisect  Uic  sei.-ond  object. 
rod  the  venueif,  «id  take  a  mean.  The  difttrtnce  be^ 
tween  the  two  means  is  ue  angle  reiiuired.  Tins  is  au 
that  can  be  done  Iqr  the  inatiument  us  usually  mountud ! 
but  with  a  repeaQng-table  the  openvtiun  is  cunlinued 
thus.  Bring  the  telescope  back  on  the  fiist  object,  by 
the  motion  of  the  repefiing-taWe,  using  its  claimi  ""» 
t$ngeQfr«:reWi  wdby  the  motion  of  tlie  *-  * "' 
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the  1el€»cope  on  the  sccon<l  objoct.    It  U  clear  the  mo- 
tion of  the  re  pi-Mi n:r-tal>l«  has  merely  restored  the  tele- 
scope to  its  oui^iiial  (hri'ction,  without  altcrinp:  the  read- 
mi;«  ot*  thi'  circli';    and  that  if  the  tolescope  bo  tunied 
on   the  second  object  by  its  motion  alone,  without  dis- 
tributin!?   the   circle,  the  difference   between    tlie   mean 
of   the^e   new   readinsfs  and  tlie    precedinj^    mean   will 
also  be  the  anc^le  requirtKl.     IJy  continiiincf  the  process, 
the  angle   niav  be   nieiisiired  as  often   an  the  ol)sener 
pleases.     It  is' evident  that  all   readinjCH-off,  except  the 
ilr»t  and  last,  are  superfluous,  save  as  checks,  or  as  dv- 
inij  the  means  of  estimatinir  the  accuracy  of  the  tinal 
result.    Tlie  series  should  terminate  after  a  whole  number 
of  revolutions  as  nearly  as  possible,  when  the  excentririty 
of  the  repratin£C-table  will   be   eliminated,  a  matter  of 
possible  impo-tnnce  if  the  objects  are  near  and  the  repeat- 
ing-table  careletsly  made,  or,  if  the  olyects  are  pretty  dis- 
tant and  this  caution  superfluous,  when  the  verniers  are 
nearly  at  the  divisions  at  which  you  set  out,  which  crets  rid 
of  or  at  least  diminishes  any  errors  of  division.    The  latter 
condition  is  however  rather  a  speculative  than  a  practical 
one.     As  the  error  of  division  is  divided  by  the  num!)er  of 
obser\'at ions,  and  the  casual  error  of  ol>ser\at ion  only  by 
the  square-root  of  the  same  number,  it  is  evident  thjit  a 
moderate  number  of  repetitions  in  our  excellently-divided 
circles  will  rjeduce  the  error  arising  from  mal-division  to  a 
much  smaller  quantity  than   that  which  belongs  to  the 
class  of  casual  error  of  obsen'ation. 

Tlie  essential  condition  of  repetition  is,  that  the  motion 
of  the  theodolite  shall  not  disturb  the  repeat ing-t able. 
TTie  motion  of  the  latter  therefore  should  be  as  heavy  as 
will  admit  of  nicety  in  the  tangent-screw,  while  the  mo- 
tion of  the  parts  which  move  with  the  telescope  should 
be  as  light  and  free  as  is  consistent  with  firmness.  There 
is,  we  believe,  no  difficulty  whatever  in  effecting  both 
these  points ;  but  lest  any  error  should  arise  from  repe- 
tition, we  should  recommend  a  careful  observer  to  deter- 
mine his  angles  by  two  series, — one  by  always  moving 
the  telescope  and  its  tanijent -screw  forward,  and  the 
repeat  in  ir-st  and  and  its  screw  backwards;  and  another, 
by  reversing  the  process.  If  the  two  results  agree,  as 
tfiey  should  do  within  the  limits  of  casual  obspr>-ation, 
the  mean  is  probably  free  from  all  other  error;  and  if 
they  do  not,  the  obser>ation  should  be  repeated  and  varied 
until  the  (luantity  and  probable  law  of  tlie  error  is  ascer- 
tained. We  should  then  be  able  to  say  decidedly  where, 
when,  and  under  what  precautions  repeating  was  a  safe 
as  well  as  a  convenient  and  economical  process,  which  at 
present  is  rather  a  vrrttta  aufrxtio,  unless  the  dvcision  be 
8uppo*4ed  to  be  against  all  repetition,  to  which  we  do 
not  bow. 

The  forecfoincr  description  has  been  confined  to  a  form 
of  theodolite  which  is  not  in  ordinar}'  use,  though  from  its 
simplicity  and  power  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
explanation.  The  common  theodoHte  is  generally  car- 
ried by  a  pair  of  parallel  plates,  fixed  on  a  three-legged 
•talf.  The  lower  of  these  circular  plates  is  screwed 
upon  the  staff*,  and  has  an  aperture  above  the  screw. 
Tne  upper  plate  has  a  strong  descending  shank  which 
passes  loosely  through  this  aperture.  A  button  of  a 
spherical  form  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  shank,  tlie  cur- 
vature uppermost,  and  rubs  htniinst  the  under  surface  of 
the  lower  plate,  which  is  dome-shaped  to  fit  it.  Four 
strong  screws  pa^ii  throue:h  the  upper  plate  and  abut  with 
their  lower  ends  against  the  lower  plate.  \Vhen  the 
screws  are  turned  the  plates  are  separated  until  the  button 
and  the  spherical  surface  on  which  it  rubs  are  brought  into 
squeezing  contact.  To  level  the  theodolite,  set  the  levels 
eai'h  parallel  to  a  dias:onal  pair  of  screws  of  the  ])arallel 
plates.  Tlien  screw  one  pair  until  you  come  to  a  bearinir, 
and  l)y  releasing  one  screw  and  screwing  up  the  other,  but 
not  verj-  tiijht,  set  the  corresnonding  level  horizontal ; 
leavincr'this  pair  and  takinc:  hold  of  the  other  pair  set  the 
second  level  uIm)  li^ht,  and  if  the  first  level  isdemnged.  as 
it  probably  will  be  a  little,  restore  its  position  by  screwing 
up  the  proper  screw.  Turn  the  telescope  half  round  and 
correct  the  error,  half  by  the  parallel  plate-serews,  and  the 
other  half  by  the  level-adjustments  themselves.  It  is 
desirable  that,  when  the  final  adjustment  is  mada,  the 
screws  should  bite  pretty  hard,  otherwise  there  is  a  crreat 
chance  that  the  upp«r  plate  will  turn  a  little  during  the 
obsen'fllion.  This  objection  would  seem  fatal  to  the  use 
of  parallel  plates  whire  grea^  nicety  is  required :  they  are 


however  very  convenient  and  of  verr  readjr  «»«,  and  yri» 

haps  if  the  screws  are  strong  and  tne  ol>»fr%er  i*  ca*«.'_ 


to  give  the  telescope  three  or  four  turns  round  in  tht  j.r?c* 
tion  he  means  to  ol)serve,  before  starting,  and  a!* ■;**-# 
move  the  telescope  the  same  way,  seriou*  error  iniT  r« 
avoided.  Tlie  first  object  obser\ed  >hould  aJ«i\«  bi 
ol)ser>ed  at  the  end  of  the  S4»r\ice,  in  order  \q  see  «hr?h«r 
there  lia.s  been  any  change  in  the  oriirinsil  mt^ition.  If  ooi 
of  the  screws  rest  in  a  notch,  perha|>s  the  t^ndran  ti 
twist  may  be  wholly  overcome. 

Another  contrivance  which  is  to  be  found  in  a!fflo^f  i.*I 
theodolites  is  mucli  more  objectionable.     The  *:•:•. ryir 
\\i'«hes  to  save  himself  addition  or  subtraction,  srirf^ 
quiri's  nn  adjustment    by  which   he  can  turn  the  ts^cli 
circle   about    and    bring    the    telescope    upon    the  ^rt 
object,  the  verniers  beine:  previously  set  to  zero.    "Rct 
is  therefore  a  motion  with  a  clamp  and   taneent-MTrv 
fortius  purpose,  which,  as  the  clamp  has  us'.:a]Ir  s  vnj 
short    bearing;,  is   particularly  liable  to  )ield  ami  ^o  to 
destmy  all   accuracy.     To  reinetly  this  unneccttarr  rrJL 
a  second  or  watch  telescope,  as  it  is  called.  14  attaciirdto 
this  ])art  of  the  instniment  and  l)roii(;ht  to  bear  opoa  1 
well-defined  object.    Any  motion  or  wrigsrling  of  the  ten- 
clamp  is  betrayed  by  the  watch-telescope,  and  wKec  a 
anirle  is  taken,'  it  must  be  first  ascertained  vhc*.lv?t^ 
watch-telesco}H'  keeps  its  position,  and  the  position  if  ^ 
turbed  must  be  rc»stored  to  the  lero  tangent -screw,  brim 
the  obserxalion  is  finally  made.    In  some  theodoUniBadi 
for  the  Indian   sur>'ev,    under  the  direction  of  Co!o?s4 
Kvcreirt,  the  zero  and  slow-motion  clamp  take  the  fonnrf 
a  repeatinir-table,  and  may  be  so  applied.     It  woiiM  is 
safer  to  have  this  motion  made  con>tderably  hean^  Ttu 
in  the  patterns  we  have  seen,  and  if  the  iiutriiment  is  Hkrhr 
to  fall  into  clumsy  hands  the  watch-telescope  niicht  fiJk 
be  added  for  ijreater  caution.   Such  a  theodolite  woulii 
far  as  we  can  judire,  have  no  limit  to  its  accjracj'.  eicrpt 
that  depending  on  the  diminutive  telcM-ope. 

For  many  purposes  of  siirN'eving  it  is  doirable  thi* 
telescope  should  allow  of  beinir  considerably  ele^vr-i  w 
depressed,  and  that  means  should  be  privcn  for  n)i'a»<*:ra|( 
this  angle  with  considernble  accuracy.     A  circle,  or  por- 
tion of  a  cirele,  is  then  fixed  upon  the  ti-lrscrpe  x\i«.  i.t4 
the  neces-nr}*  veniiers  and  level  may  be  .secured  by  a  ?id- 
piece  or  otherwise  to  the  support.    It' the  vertical  ine^nirf 
to  be  measured  as  accurately  as  the  horizontal  ans*«.  t*K 
instniment  becomes  an  altitude  and  azimuth  cirele.  [Ca- 
CLE.]     Hut   Mich  iustniments  are   rarely  apphed  to  ibr 
measurement  of  terrestrial  angles.     The  direction  of  Ai 
meridian  was  detennined  in  the  Onlnance  Surrev  hr  t^ 
serving;  Polaris  at  its  greatest  e1oniraiion>  E.  and  Wlal 
taking  the  middle  of  the  two  readings  for  the  directm  tf 
the  north.     Hence  the  telescope  recpiired  all  the  tnaA 
adjustments  except  that  for  azimuth  [Transit],  and  ■>■ 
considerably   elevated    above   the    circle.     TSougfa  Ai 
results  were  upon  the  whole  satisfai*tor\*.  yet  we  uitfl^ 
doubt  the  pnulfnce  of  ascertaining  this* fundamental  ■■ 
delicate  point  from  such  an  instniment,  or  of  ruloBf  Iki 
steadiness  of  the  telescope  supports  by  raising 
much  above  the  hotly  of  the  instniment.     It  wouM 
been  better,  we  conceive,  to  have  detennined  the 
of  the  meridian  bv  a  series  of  careful  transit  o' 
usinc:  more  optical  power  with  greater  Meadincsa.  wai  1i 
have  kept  the  theoaolite  to  its  proper  office,  that  of  BS^ 
siirinc:  horizontal  angles,  greatly*  reducing  the  beicH  «f 
the  telescope  sup]X)rts.    The  great  theodolite  had  onth 
nally  a  si>micircle  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  telesropr.  Ihr 
measurinu:  altitudes  and  depressions.   This  hia  ance.  t«y 
properly,  been  removed,  and  a  whole  circle  sufaotitntfd. 

^Vhere  a  theodolite  is  merely  used  for  sarvejiv.  tkt 
telescope  requires  only  a  mode'rate  vertical  nnce.'  )fe 
Trou^hton  fixed  a  portion  of  a  cirele  ^which  maybe  Bflt 
properly  called  a  slice  than  a  sector)  to  one  or  two  ct  ki 
12-inc1i  theodolites,  and  this  construction  is  often  fooadia 
other  makers.    The  telescope  is  thus  kept  lower,       iB* 
stniment  is  firmer,  and  the  larger  radius  givet  the  ^ 
of  the  cirele  a  seeming  advantage  over  the  entin  cutx 
smaller  radius.    Tliere  is  however  somethingr  verr 
factor}'  in  a  portion  of  a  cirele,  and  we  shooIdT  vi»^  • 
sort  of  compromise,  givintr  the  supports  such  an  elert 
as  would  allow  a  vertical  cirele  of  about  half  the  dii 
sions  of  the  horizontal  cirele :  if  the  direction  of  thi      ■- 
dian  is  to  be  determined  by  this  instrument,  the 
I  must  be  at  least  so  high  as  to  see  2*  or  3^  tbott 
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e  of  the  place,  and  the  vertical  circle  may  be  increased 
ordingly. 

xt  is   perhaps  requisite   to  give    some    descnption   of 

mode  of  adjusting  the  vertical  circle.      Where  the 

ipports    are    high    enough   to  allow   the    telescope  to 

iss  when  turned  round  in  a  vertical  plane,  all  the  ad- 

nts   are  the  same   as  in  the  altitude  and  azimuth 

i«:ic.  rCiRCLE.]    When  the  telescope  is  too  long  for  this, 

circle  must  be  lifted  out  of  its  V's  in  order  to  bring 

line  of  sis:ht  again  upon  the  object  to  be  bisected, 

then  set  down  again.    The  operation  is  in  fact  the 

*.  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  vertical  arch,  and  the 

lent  is  to  be  effected  either  by  altering  the  level  or 

iiuiizontal  wire  until  the  reading  is  the  same  in  both 

J     ions  of  the  telescope.     If  the  observer  has  a  Y  level 

cuJlimator,  he  can  set  the  cross  of  his  level-wires  hori- 

tal,  and  this  being  bi^cted  by  the  telescope  of  the 

odolite,  the  vernier  must  be  made  to  read  zero,  and  the 

(lible  of  the  level  be  brought  to  the  middle  by  its  proper 

rews.     Or  if  the  observer  possess  two  stands  (and  there 

a  great  convenience  in  having  more  stands  than  one  in 

eying),  he  may  place  the  stands  at  a  considerable  dis- 

uce  from  each  other,  and,  fixing  the  instrument  on  one 

End  and  a  mark  of  exactly  the  same  height  as  the  tele- 

ope-Axis  on  the  other,  observe  the  mark,  noting  its  eleva- 

Hor  depression.     Now  exchanging  the  instrument  and 

k,  he  must  reobserve  the  depression  or  elevation  exactly 

^fore.  On  drawing  the  figure,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  light 

ure  in  astraight  line,  90**— elevation  at  lower  station=90 — 

f<       3n  at  higher  station  +  the  angle  between  perpen- 

to  the  earth's  surface  at  each  station,  which  last 

oii&ty  is  known  from  the  distance  between  the  stations, 

may  be  easily  calculated,  i.e.  depression— elevation  =  a 

wtk  angle.     But  if  the  zero  is  wron^,  depressions  will 

increased  while  elevations  are  diminished,  and  versd 

tf,  so  that   depression  observed  —  elevation  observed 

•  the  known  angle,  instead  of  being  =  0,  will  be  ±  2 
or  of  the  vernier,  which  may  be  corrected  accordingly 
tier  by  the  adjustment  of  the  level  or  of  the  horizontal 

irt.     Or,  lastly,  if  the  telescope  has  so  much  motion  as 

vat  a  star  can  be  observed  directly  and  by  reflexion  from 

lercury  or  any  other  fluid,  the  index-error  of  the  vertical 

TcJe  may  be  most  accurately  determined  thus.    Take  any 

ax  in  the  meridian,  and  having  observed  it  directly,  ob- 

re  it  immediately  after  by  reflexion.      If  great  nicety 

lequiredfthe  observations  should  be  repeated  alternately 

•ml   times,  and   the    partial    results   reduced  to  the 

iian.     The    mean    reading    between    the    meridian 

^de  and  meridian  depression  is  the  reading  which  cor- 

mds  to  the  horizon,  and  the  difference  of  this  from  0, 

»J®,  according  as  the  circle  reads  altitudes  or  zenith  dis- 

\e%  is  the  error  of  the  instrument,  which  may  either  be 

?cted  or  allowed  for.    This  method,  though  very  ac- 

te,  requires  some  knowledge  of  the  time,  and  is  rather 

icted   by  the  choice  of  stsu^.     It  is  nearly  as  safe  to 

ye  a  star  not  far  from  the  east  or  west  point,  first  di- 

r.  then  by  reflexion,  and  lastly  directly,  making  the 

1      ts  at  following  whole  minutes,  or  at  even  or  odd  mi- 

_Lc»  *f  the  interval  of  a  minute  is  not  sufficient.    As  the 

rise  nearly  uniformly  in  this  part,  of  the  heavens,  the 

of  the  nrst  and  third  observations  should  give  an 

.uJe  equal  to  the  depression  observed  midway;   the 

epancy  between  these  results  will  be  the  double  index- 

ft'  as  before,  which  may  be  corrected  or  allowed  for. 

tome  of  these  methods,  the  index-error  of  the  verticle 

••de  or  sector  is  to  be  found. 

In  some  of  the  older  theodolites  the  telescope  rides  in 
[8 at  the  top  of  the  vertical  arch,  and  is  reversible  as  a 

£el.  The  horizontal  position  of  the  telescope  Y's  can 
irefore  be  found  as  in  any  other  level,  and  the  verniers  of 
t{ie  vertical  circle  set  to  zero  when  the  telescope  is  hori- 
^tal.    The  vertical  angles  measured  by  these  instruments 

Si  not  however  to  be  greatly  depended  on.    They  are  usu- 
y  greatly  out  of  balance  in  all  positions  of  the  telescope, 
txcept  the  honzontal  position,  and  therefore  they  make 

tter  levels  than  altitude  instruments.    This  error  may 
jMtrtially  got  rid  of  by  having  a  second  level  fixed  to 
instrument  which  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  verti- 
flU  circle,  and  adjusted  to  the  telescope  level  when  that 

•  horizontal.  If  this  supplementary  level  is  pretty  well 
0aduated,  it  wfll  show  the  tilt  which  is  given  the  plane  of 
pie  instniment  by  want  of  balance,  and  so  give  the  correc- 
^9n  required. 


It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  the  principal 
adjustment  being  that  of  setting  the  plane  of  the  theodo« 
lite  horizontal,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  principal 
axis  vertical,  any  horizontal  level  anywhere  placed  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  though  the  cross-levels  are  a 
little  handier.  A  box-level  is  convenient,  if  a  stand  and 
repeating-table  are  used,  to  bring  the  planes  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  to  make  both  ends  of  the  bubbles  visible  at  first. 

Many  surveyors  give  themselves  and  the  instrument* 
inaker  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  by  being  wctj 
difficult  on  the  chapter  of  excentricity,  which  they  con- 
found  with  error  of  division.  The  English  dividing- 
engines,  up  to  the  present  time,  do  not  divide  the  circles 
upon  their  centres ;  and  therefore  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  point  round  which  the  circle  turns  is  not  the  point 
round  w^hich  it  is  divided.  When  this  error  is  not  abso- 
lutely monstrous,  the  only  effect  is  that  one  vernier  gains 
what  another  loses,  and  that  the  mean  of  two  opposite,  or 
of  three,  four,  or  more  equidistant  readings,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  if  there  were  no  excentricity.  ^e  advantage  of 
a  little  excentricity  is,  that  it  gives  you  the  benefit  of  an 
unbiassed  reading  at  every  vernier  as  well  as  the  first : 
a^n,  if  all  the  verniers  are  recorded,  it  is  a  check  on  the 
dishonest  observer,  who  might  read  one  vernier  and  set 
down  the  rest.  The  instrument-maker  must  please  his 
ignorant  customer,  and  so  either  hammer  his  circle  alter  it 
is  divided,  which  may  deform  his  work,  or  have  an  adjust- 
ment, which  injures  its  solidity. 

In  Ramsden's  great  theodolite,  and  several  others  which 
have  been  made,  the  circle  is  read  off  by  micrometer 
micrdscopes.  Sometimes  the  microscopes  revolve  with 
the  telescope  (as  the  verniers  do  in  our  figure) ;  sometimes 
the  microscopes  are  fixed,  and  the  circle  revolves  with  the 
telescopes,  as  in  Ramsden's  theodolite. 

Ertel  of  Munich  has  made  several  astronomical  theodo- 
lites in  which  the  rays  entering  into  the  telescope  are  re- 
flected along  the  honzontal  axis  by  a  prism.  The  observer 
therefore  looks  in  at  the  end  of  the  horizontal  axis,  what- 
ever the  position  of  the  star  may  be.  The  eye  and  body 
of  the  observer  are  more  satisfactorily  placed,  and  the  sup- 
ports are  kept  close  and  snug  to  the  horizontal  circle. 
The  instrument  is  well  adapted  to  one  of  its  principal 
objects,  observing  stars  at  their  passage  over  the  prime 
vertical  [Transit]  ;  but  there  is  some  trouble  in  finding 
an  object  when  you  have  no  better  direction  to  look  for  it 
than  your  eye  affords.  Excellent  latitudes  have  been 
determined  by  instruments  of  this  class  used  in  the  prime 
vertical,  and  even  the  small  vertical  circle  seems  firom 
some  accounts  to  possess  more  power  than  from  its 
dimensions  we  should  have  thought  probable.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  greater  the  number  of  readings,  the  less 
the  effect  of  bad  division,  but  beyond  a  limited  number, 
the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  reading-off  is  found  in  practice 
to  counterbalance  the  advantage.  Two  opposite  readings 
annul  the  effect  of  excentricity ;  three  or  four  equidistant 
readings  destroy  such  an  error  as  would  arise  from  the  cir- 
cles becoming  elliptic  after  it  was  divided,  or  any  error 
which  follows  the  same  law.  In  small  stoutly-made  theo- 
dolites we  think  two  the  most  convenient  number,  and  they 
can  be  much  more  conveniently  read  off  than  a  larger 
number.  When  the  circle  is  so  much  as  8  inches  in  ma- 
meter  and  the  telescope  good,  we  should  prefer  three  or 
four  readings.  The  vertical  circle  or  sector  may  have  two 
opposite  resulings.  For  many  matters  connectea  with  sur- 
veying on  the  most  extensive  and  accurate  scale,  see  the 
memoirs  published  and  to  come  of  the  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  Trigonometrical  Survey ;  and  the  *  Base  M6- 
trique,*  or  account  of  the  French  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian,  although  that  survey  was  conducteif 
by  a  different  instrument.  Similar  operations  have  been 
carried  on  in  many  countries  during  tne  last  half-century, 
and  the  memoirs  which  relate  to  these  surveys  contain 
the  best  information  which  can  be  had  on  tlie  subject. 

THEODO'RA.     [Justinian.] 

THEODORE  OF  CORSICA.    [Corsica.] 

THEODORE,  or  THEODORUS,  of  Mopsuestia,  a 
learned  bishop  of  the  Oriental  church.  He  was  descended 
from  a  rich  and  distinguished  family  at  Antioch,  and  was 
the  brother  of  Polychronius,  who  became  bishop  of  Apamca. 
He  studied  rhetoric,  together  with  his  friend  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  under  Libanius,  who  resided  at  Antioch  from  the  year 
a.d.  354.  His  teacher  of  philosophy  was  Andragathus. 
After  having  finished  his  studies,  he  intended  to  marry  a 
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iady  of  Antioc-h  Cabout  369);  but  his  fnend  ChiysoBtoin, 
who  \va.s  UuMi  a  monk,  persuaded  him  to  clioo^  the  monastic 
life.  Theodore  >\as  for  some  time  a  priest  at  Antioch,  and 
aHenvaids  bi>liop  of  Mopsuestia,  an  antient  town  of  (/ilicia 
(394'.  In  tlio  same  year  he  was  present  at  the  council  of 
Constant iiiople.  He  died  in  429,  at  a  very  advanced  a^e, 
and  allcr  ho  had  discharged  his  episcopal  functions  during 
thirtv-iivc  years.  During  fifty  years  he  was  known  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguislied  writers  of  the  Greek  churcli, 
especially  by  his  works  against  the  Nestorians,  Pelagians, 
and  other  sectarians.  His  zeal  however  for  the  Catholic 
faith  did  not  save  him  from  the  charge  of  being  an  ad- 
herent of  llie  doctrines  of  the  Nestorians,  and  he  *  was 
oblitred  to  make  a  public  apology.*  Aller  his  death  the 
Nchtorians  eontinued  to  quote  lus  works,  and  to  call  him 
the  support  of  their  faith;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his 
works,  or  perhaps  only  part  of  his  works,  being  condemned 
by  the  fifth  C.*ouncil  ^^553).  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  is 
said  to  have  written  largely  on  divinity  and  morals.  Few 
of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us:  others  exist  in 
Syriae  and  I^itln  translations,  and  of  the  greater  part  there 
are  only  fragments.  A  treatise  on  the  Magi  ot  the  Per- 
sians, and  his  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  the  Book  of 
Job.  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  are  lost:  his  commentary 
on  the  twelve  greater  prophets  is  preserved  in  MS.,  ae- 
conlinir  to  Fabricius,  under  the  title  of  Ofo^Mfiov  'AvTioxfu*^ 
ipuijyiia  dr  rui'c  n|)o^r/rac.  A  catalogue  of  the  works 
wliich  contain  iVairnients  of  him  is  given  in  Fabiicius,  and 
the  Syriae  translations  are  mentioned  in  Assemanmis's 
*  Hibliothec-a  Oilentalis.*  Tlieodorus  of  Mo{)sues1ia  is 
still  one  of  tlie  first  theological  authorities  among  tlie 
Syrian  Christians. 

C Fabricius,  Jiibf,  Graeca,  x.,  p.  340-302;  340,  note  a; 
347,  note  o  ;  :r>2,  note  gg;  353,  note  kk  ;  p.  748:  Tille- 
mont,  Meiwjr,  Lit'cleif.,  vol.  xii. ;  Cave,  Script,  Ecclas.^ 
vol.  ii.^ 

TIIEODORETUS,  or  THEODORITUS,  a  theologian 
and  chinch  historian,  was  bom  about  393  a.d.  He  was 
brought  ui)  under  the  care  of  a  pious  mother,  to  whom  he 
acknowlc(lges  his  oblii^Htions  in  iiis  writings ;  and  he  had 
instruction  from  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  John  Chry- 
sostom  in  a  monastery,  to  which  he  was  sent  to  receive 
his  education  when  not  quite  seven  years  old,  and  where 
he  had  for  his  fellow-pupils  Nestorius  and  John,  who  were 
afterviards  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch. 
Theodoret  became  a  deacon  in  the  church  at  Antioch, 
and  in  the  year  423  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Cyrus,  a  city 
in  Syria,  near  the  Euphrates.  His  diocese  abounded  with 
Murcionites  and  persons  who  held  heretical  opinions  con- 
cerning the  Trinity.  Against  the  opinions  of  these  here- 
tics he  directed  his  efforts  with  so  much  success,  that, 
accoixlin::  to  his  own  statement,  he  baptized  ten  thousand 
Marcionites. 

In  the  year  431  Nestorius  was  condemned  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Ephcsus  [Nkstokians],  whose  decision  gave  great 
oftencc  to  many  of  the  Oriental  Christians,  who,  without 
bciiii;  a\owed  followers  of  Nestorius,  were  supposed  to  be 
not  iiiii'.ixuiuable  to  his  opinions.  Amont;  these  was 
Tlieodout.  whu  was  a  personal  friend  of  Nestorius;  and 
he  was  o'li-  oi'  those  who  assembled  after  tlie  council  of 
Ephe^.H"  hpil  li.okeii  up,  and  coiulemned  its  proceedings. 
A  reeosu'iliu'iiiMi  was  however  etiecled  between  Cyril,  pa- 
triaieh  ol  Ale\a:Klria.  the  irreal  enemy  of  Nestorius,  and 
Juliii.  ]  :i1ri:i:«.h  of  Antioch,  the  leader  of  the  Oriental 
l)art\.  V.  io  si:;:u'd  an  agreement  by  which  Cyril  ap])roved 
of  .loll  IS  ^iat<  ir.ent  of  the  controverted  point  of  doctrine, 
wliile  .lolin  LMve  liis  approval  of  the  sentence  passed  on 
Ni   '■-  \- iili  tl lis  atrreement  Theodoret  and  others  of 

IlieC.  '  .'ity  weie   greatly  dissati^tied.     Thecxloret 

»l'i '  '  •  '  ■  whole  of  the  doctrinal  statements  in  the 
^'-  ;•  "•  ;  i ':  hf  v.armly  protested  against  John's  coubcnt 
to  i:  .  Vv'  :i;..alii»n  of  Sesturius,  asan  act  of  unmitigated 
inji.-ii  I .  I!  (XiufsAed  these  feelings  in  a  letter  to  Nes- 
toii  is.  I' .»  v.lurj  John,  armed  with  an  imperial  edict, 
pr.ni ;  . -li  \o  lake  measures  against  the  more  decided 
])aiTi.;.-  .^  oi  .\e-iiuiu-,  Theodoret  ccmsidered  himself  bound 
to  111  ...!.  1  -.til  lur  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  church, 
an  J  !■  Use  of  his  own  appro\al  of  the  doctrine  which  it 
wa^.I.!.:i^  oliject  to  enforce.  He  therefore  used  ever}' 
nu:i!i^  .1  his  |H>wer  to  induce  the  friends  of  Nestorius. 
n:i(ui').  .•ii'ietuis,  bishop  of  Mopsue&tia,  Alexander  of 
III.  .:<!  <.l....  :ithl  Helladius  of  Tarsus,  to  submit  to  John  ; 
and.  u[.ci\  their  rejection  of  his  advice,  he  offered  no  op- 


position to  their  being  deposed.  But  when,  in  Iht  vm 
435,  new  and  severe  edicts  were  issued  against  the  Ntt- 
torians,  Tlieodoret  refused  to  carry  his  »ubmlwoua  ■? 
further;   and,  bv  his  firmness  he  inciu-red  thr  Itatnd  jf 


Cyril,  to  whom  ne  luid  already  l>een  oppOM-d  in  Ihi 
troversy,  and  between  whom  and  Thooiloret  Mich  a  bour 
feeling  exibted,  that  when  Cvril  died,  in  444,  ThcoduM 
made  no  secret  of  his  joy  at  the  event. 

If,  as  we  are  bound  to  conclude  from  the  cliancllrif 
the  man  and  from  the  Cluistian  apirit  with  which  be  ck^ 
where  speaks  of  Cyrils  death,  Theodoret's  joy  oa  tfeii 
occasion  sprung  from  a  belief  that  the  divisions  which  W 
been  kept  alive  by  ('yril  would  die  with  him«  and  pcm 
be  restored  to  the  church,  he  was  doomed  to  bitter  flm^ 
pointment.  Cyril  was  succeeded  by  Dioscurus,  a 
naughty  and  impetuous  as  liimself,  and  quite  aa  ~ 
lous.  The  new  bishop  followed  up  liis  predec4 
of  enforcing  upon  the  whole  Eastern  church  the 
the  coalescence  of  the  Deity  and  humanity  into 
in  the  person  of  Chri&t ;  and  perhaps  he  also  kept  in 
the  object  of  obtaining  a  kind  of  supremacy  for  the  • 
Alexandria.  Determined  to  admit  of  no  comproouic,  ht 
made  his  first  attack  upon  the  moderate  iJarty  la^tW 
Syrian  churches,  which  was  headed  by  Theodoret.  ^ 
curus  was  suppoiled  by  a  large  party  in  Syria,  vhidtj 
sisting  of  monks,  whose  leader  was  an  abbot  namri 
siunas;  and  at  Constantinople  many  monkft,  the 
remarkable  of  whom  was  the  abbot  Euty che«,  were  iUiMfiy 
in  favour  of  the  Cyrillian  doctrine,  on  the  grouihi  that  A 
alone  was  consistent  with  the  simple  letter  at'  ScfipCnrc» 
*  the  Word  became  ilesli,*  and  other  siiuilar  tiprc^ 
sions. 

These  Const  an  tinoi)olitan  monks  were  a  mo*t  impoi 
party  in  the  dispute,  partly  from  their  clo^  conn 
with  the  anti-Nestorian  monksof  Syria,  and  »ti II  moR 
their  great  influence  with  the  emperor  TlieodouuB  u- 
whom  they  had  induced  from  the  very  first  to  eapoui 
])ai1y  of  Cyril.    Theodoret  was,  as  usual,  blow  to 
the  controversy.    He  wrote  to  Dioscurus  in  tlie  tmiy^ 
eflecting  a  reconciliation   between  the  two   parties. 
this  attempt  he  failed ;  and  then,  looking  upon  \ 
trine  of  Dioscurus  and  his  allies  as  the  sure  road  toUv 
ous  heresies  which  denied  the  true  humanity  of  <      tl  — 
wrote  a  book  againat  them  in  the  year  447,  entit 
Beggar,  or  the  Many -shaped*  .tpai'iTr^c*  or  mk       n^-. 
By  this  title  he  meant  to  imply  that  the  Eutychaw  6a^ 
tnne  ^as  the  views  held  by  Cyril,  Diibeunis,  Ban 
Kutyches,  and  the  monks,  are  generally   niuDed  fci 
sake  of  brevity)  was  borrowed  from  a  variety  of  aau 
heresies.    Tlie  work  consists  of  three  dialuirucs: 
iirst,  entitled  aVfitiroc,  he  treats  of  the  im|>uMibiht>  « 
divine  essence  undergoing  a  change ;    in    the   tee 
atri^YXv^oc,  of  the  impossibility   of  the   two  natuivi 
divine  and  human)  being  mingled  into  one :   and  m 
third,  aVad^c*  of  the  impossibility  of  the  divine  i 
suffering  or  dying.    This  work  displayed  irnral  le 
and  power,  together  with  a  moderation  which  drew 
Theodoret  the  reproaches  of  the  zealots  of  liis  ami 
His  opponents,  however,  saw  in  his  doctrines  nothb« 
than  a  revival  of  Nestorianism ;   and  Dioscurus  act 
him  belbre  Domnus,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  oft 
the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  two  sons  of  God.  aou 
also  a  severe  letter  to  Tlieodoret,  making  the  sai 
Theodoret  replied  with  great  mihlneas  and        i 
conceding  as  much  of  the  disputed  doctrine  «■  Lir  c^ 
conscientiously,  and  prayinir  Dioscurus  to  consih  foi 
peace  of  the  church  rattier  than  for  the  views  of  a  ] 
Tliis  letter  only  the  more  incensed  Dio^cunim,  whi>  j 
mitted  monks  publicly  to  anathematize  llieodoRt  in 
church,  while  he  himself  confirmed  their  anathemas. 
also  sent   ambassadors  to  Constantinople   to  accnie 
whole  Kastem  church  of  Nestorianism  before  the 
Domnus  also  sent   deputies  to  clear  his  cl     vh  m 
charge,  and  Theodoret  wrote   with  the  si         obwci 
some  of  the  most  ])owerful  eccleaiastioi   auu 
No  immediate  decision  of  the  dispute  took  placv,  oui 
emperor  ordered  Theodoret,  as  a  troublerof  the  chnirli 
confine  himself  within  the  limits  of  hu  own  dioc 
Hieodoret  bitterly  complained  of  being  thus  ci  ■ 

unheard. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  parties  grew  more  violent,  vrf 
the  imperial  court  itself  became  the  seene  of  their  diifalA 
In  the  year  448  £utyche»,  in  bis  leal  against  ""^    '   '   ^^ 
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he  charge  of  an  opposite  heresy,  of  which  he 
•nined  by  the  synod  held  by  Flavianus  -at  Con- 
e,  but  again  acquitted  by  the  second  Council  of 
under  the  presidency  of  Dioscuiiis  (a.d.  449). 
\.Ns.]  In  convening  this  council  every  care  was 
:xchide  the  anti-Eutychian  party.  With  respect 
ret,  the  emperor  commanded  that  he  should  only 
ed  in  case  nis  presence  should  seem  spood  to  tlie 
embly.  The  hint  was  taken,  and  lie  was  ex- 
Fhe  emperor  earned  his  dislike  to  Theodoret  still 
nd  intimated  to  the  council  that  such  men  as 
:  should  not  only  have  no  voice  in  it,  but  that  they 
ler  to  be  visitecl  with  its  censures.  Accordingly 
il  deposed  Theodoret  from  his  bishopric,  and  he 
lelleu,  by  an  imperial  edict,  to  retire  into  the 

where  he  had  been  educated.  As  he  had  been 
.nd  modemte  in  prosperity,  so  he  was  resigned 
ful  in  adversity :  mdeed  his  amiable  spirit,  and 
ss  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  form 
Xreeable  relief  to  the  strife  and  ambition  which 
character  of  most  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  a^e. 
ly  check  to  the  triumph  of  Dioscurus  and  the 
s  was  the  influence  of  Leo  the  Great,  the  then 

Rome,  who  had  been  already  appealed  to  by 
after  his  condemnation  by  the  synod  of  Con- 
if,  and  whose  aid  was  now  sought  by  the  oppo- 
Flavianus  and  Theodoret  wrote  letters  to  mm, 
to  submit  the  whole  controverey  to  an  oecume- 
icil  to  be  convened  in  Italy.  To  this  arrange- 
emperor  (Theodosius  II.)  refused  his  consent^ 
ath  in  the  following  year  (450)  changed  the  state 

In  the  next  year  (451)  an  oecumenical  council 
ibled,  first  at  Nicaea,  but  very  soon  removed  to 
,  to  which  Theodoret  was  summoned,  and  in 
A-as  leceived  by  his  friends  with  the  greatest  en- 
He  petitioned  the  council  for  restoration  to 
ric :  at  the  eighth  sitting  his  petition  came  on 
r:  he  rose  to  plead  his  cause ;  but  the  party  of 
exclaimed  that  he  must  iii-st  condemn  Nestorius. 

had  never  been  a  Nestoiian,  but  had  all  along 
iddle  coiu-se  between  the  parties  of  Nestorius 
ril ;  but  he  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  required 
.tion  till  some  clear  definition  of  Nestoiianism 
given.  The  bishops  of  the  opposite  paity  in- 
him  with  the  shout  *  lie  is  a  heretic  :  he  is  a 
:  thnist  the  Nestorian  out!'  Upon  this  Theo- 
aimed  : — '  Anathema  on  Nestorius  and  on  every 
denies  Mary  to  be  the  mother  of  God,  and  who 
;  only  begotten  Son  into  two  sons.  I  have  sub- 
i  confession  of  faith,  and  the  letter  of  the  bishop 
this  is  my  faith — Farewell.'  He  was  j)ronounced 
^ablishetl  his  orthodoxy,  and  the  unanimous  vote 
ncil  restored  him  to  liis  bishopiic. 
ransaction  we  perceive  that  Theodoret's  firm- 
t  length  given  way  before  the  furious  zeal  of  the 
s ;  and  his  courage  appears  never  to  have  re- 
in his  latest  work,  which  was  a  history  of  here- 
KijQ  KaKOfiv^iag  tirtro/ii/),  he  speaks  of  his  former 
torius  in  the  harshest  terms. 
e  council  of  Chalcedon,  Theodoret  returned  to 
i,  where  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  literary 
He  died  in  the  year  457.  Even  after  his  death 
•ked  upon  as  a  formidable  enemy  by  the  Mono- 
id the  Origenists,  who  procured  the  conderana- 
»  writings  against  Cyril  by  the  council  of  Con- 
;  (a.d.  553). 

is  were  : — 1,  *  A  History  of  the  Church,'  in  five 
n  325  to  the  death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
ennadius,  a  Latin  writer,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
ays  that  Theodoret's   history  consisted   of  ten 

came  down  to  the  year  457,  but  no  other  writer 
more  than  five  books.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
ad  impartiality.  2,  *i\o^£oc  laropia,  an  account 
3  of  thirty  celebrated  hermits,  ten  of  whom  were 
iporaries  and  in  some  degree  personally  known 
3,  Tlie  work  against  the  Eutychians,  already 
.    4,  *  The  Histor},'  of  Heresies,*  also  .mentioned 

is  sometimes  entitled,  *  Against  all  Heresies, 
mination  of  falsehood  and  truth'  (rard  ttacwv 
»v,  II  \l/iviovQ  KOI  aXrj^iiag  hdyyuiOiQ),  It  consists 
»ks,  and  relates  almost  exclusively  to  the  heresies 

the  person  of  Christ.    5,  *  Ten  Orations  against 

ikTi  .>     art    «  Anr^lrtnrxr  frki*  Pliriizf ianifv  **    hpClidPfl  14f{ 


en ;'  an  '  Apology  for  Christianity  ;*  besides  146 


letters  and  commentaries  on  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  on  all  the  epistles  of  Paul. 

The  best  edition  ef  his  works  is  that  of  Schuize,  in  5 
vols.  8vo.,  Halle,  1768-74. 

(Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  Ilistoryy  by  Murdock  and 
Soames,  i.,  p.  443;  Neander's  Geschichte  drr  Christ! , 
Relig,  ufid  Kirch.^  ii.,  passim;  Scholl's  Geschichtc  der 
Griech.  Litt.y  iii.  318.) 

THEODORIC  or  THEObERIC  I.,  king  of  the  Visi- 
Goths,  was  the  elected  successor,  but  was  not  the  son,  of  king 
Wallia,  who  died  a.d.  419.  During  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.,  Tlieodoric  invaded 
Gaul,  and  in  425,  just  alter  the  accession  of  Valentinian 
III.,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Aries.  Aiitius  however 
relieved  this  town,  and  made  peace  with  the  Goths,  who 
were  obliged  to  come  to  terms  because  they  were  threat- 
ened by  the  Vandals,  and  they  marched  against  the  Van- 
dals together  with  the  Romans.  Alter  a  peace  of  ten 
years,  a  new  war  arose  between  the  Romans  and  Theo- 
doric,  who  in  436  besieged  the  city  of  Narbonne,  which 
was  only  relieved  in  the  following  year,  437.  The  issue 
of  this  war  proved  unfortunate  for  the  Romans,  the  in- 
habitants of  their  provinces  in  Gaul  being  reduced  to 
despair  by  heavy  taxes  and  other  kinds  of  oppression,  and 
the  Goths  being  superior  to  the  Romans  in  courage. 
Aetius  therefore  enlisted  several  thousand  Huns,  in  order 
to  employ  them  against  the  Goths ;  but  these  auxiliaries 
were  more  destructive  to  the  inhabitants  than  their  ene- 
mies. A  body  of  the  Romans,  together  with  these  Huns, 
commanded  by  Litorius,  the  best  of  the  generals  of 
Aetius,  having  made  some  progress,  laid  siege  to  Toulouse 
in  439.  Theodoric  proposed  to  conclude  a  peace,  but 
Litorius,  remembering  his  fonner  victories  over  the  Ar- 
moricans,  refused  all  terms.  Upon  this  the  Goths  made 
a  sally ;  the  Romans  were  entirely  beaten,  and  Litorius 
himself  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  canied  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Toulouse. 

The  whole  country  as  far  as  the  RhCne  was  now  open  to 
the  Gotlis,  and  the  inhabitants  being  well-disposed,  Theo- 
doric made  fresh  conquests.  The  remainder  of  the  Roman 
army  was  disorganized  and  in  the  greatest  consternation. 
Nevertheless  Avitus,  who  was  then  Praefectus  Prjetorio  in 
Gaul,  found  means  to  make  peace,  which  was  certainly 
favourable  to  the  Goths,  though  the  conditions  are  not 
known.  In  450  Gaul  was  invaded  by  Attila  with  his 
Huns  and  a  numerous  body  of  Teutonic  auxiliaiies.  At- 
tila pretended  that  his  object  w^as  only  to  attack  the  Visi- 
Goths,  but  the  Romans  also  took  arms,  and  the  united 
forces  of  Aetius  and  Theodoric  met  the  Huns  at  Chdlons- 
sur-Marne  (451).  Theodoric  cotnmanded  his  army  in  per- 
son, and  he  was  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  Thoiismund 
and  Theodoric.  The  battle  was  short,  but  bloody  and  disas- 
trous for  Attila,  who  fled  on  the  following  day,  and  tlius 
escaped  total  destruction.  King'  Theodoric  wiis  killed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Prince  Thorismund  wa.s  pro- 
claimed king  in  the  camp  of  his  father,  whom  he  caused 
to  be  interred  on  the  uM  of  battle  with  great  pomp. 
[Attila.]  (Mascov,  History  of  the  Antient  Germans^ 
IX.  11    14,  27,  28.) 

THEODORIC.*  or  more  correctly  THEODERIK,  sur- 
named  *  the  Great,'  king  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  was  the  son 
of  king  Theodemir  by  his  concubine  Eralieva  (^Ehrlieb), 
He  was  bom  in  455,  and  he  was  seven  years  old  when  he 
was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Leo  Magnus  (457-474)  as  a  hostage,  peace  having  just 
been  concluded  between  tliis  emperor  and  Theodemir,  who 
had  engaged  to  assist  the  Romans  fior  an  annual  payment 
of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  Theodoric  received  liLs 
education  at  Constantinople,  and  returned  to  his  father 
in  472. 

Without  any  orders  from  his  fkther,  he  attacked  and 
subjugated  some  Slavonian  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  lie 
afterwards  accompanied  Theodemir  in  his  expedition  to 
Thessaly,  which  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  larger  temtory  for  the  Goths.  This  happened  at 
the  same  time  as  the  death  of  Leo  (January,  474) ;  and 
Zeno  Isauricus  the  elder,  who  became  emperor  in  the 
month  of  February,  hastily  made  peace  with  the  Goths, 
and  ceded  to  them  the  country  of  Pautalia,  that  is.  the 
south  part  of  Pannonia  and  the  south-west  part  of  Dacia 
(474).  Theodemir  died  in  475,  and  Theouoric  became 
king  of  the  Ostro-Goths. 

Zeno  having  been  deposed  by  another  Theodoric,  the 
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ion  of  TiiariuSf  a  Gothic  prince  who  had  fj^at  influence  in 
the  Byzantine  empire,  knig  Theodoric  marclied  to  hui  as- 
sistance, and  by  his  aid  Zeno  was  a^n  acknowledged  as 
emperor  (47G-477).  It  seems  that  Zeno  did  not  showhim- 
sell  so  grateful  aj»  he  ought,  for  serious  diitcrences  broke 
out  between  liim  and  the  Goths.  Theodoric,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  loyal  and  generous,  and  he  continued  to  be  a 
faithful  ally  when  the  emperor  had  satisfied  his  just 
claims.  He  proved  so  ser\'iceable,  that  Zeno  created  him 
Patricius  and  Magister  MilitiKi  Praosentis  in  483,  and  sub- 
sequently promoted  him  to  the  consulship  'u\  484,  a  year 
which  is  still  distinguished  in  the  annals  b>;  his  name. 
Jornandes  affirms  that  Zeno  Adopted  him  as  his  son,  and 
caused  an  e(|uestrian  statue  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  him 
before  the  imperial  palace.     ^De  Rt:bus  Gothicin^c.  57.^ 

N  ot  wit  list  anding  the  honours  which  Zeno  confeiTtnl 
upon  the  king  of  the  Goths,  Zeno  showed  his  insincerity 
wherever  he  saw  an  opportunity.  To  avenge  hims4*lf, 
Thedoric  invaded  Thrace  (in  488 \  dispersed  the  inipcrial 
troops,  and  besiet;ed  Zeno  in  Constantinople.  It  is  biiid 
tliat  Zeno  saved  himself  by  ceding  to  his  adversary  Italy, 
or  his  right  to  Italy,  wliich  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
Odoacer,  the  chief  of  the  Rugiaus.  Perhaps  he  ceded 
only  his  claims  on  this  countr)',  ho])ing  thus  to  get  rid  of  a 
neighbour  and  friend  whom  he  had  changed  by  his  own 
misconduct  into  a  dangerous  enemy.  However  this  may 
be,  the  conditions  of  agreement  are  obscurely  known. 
The  Greeks  afterwards  pretended  that  Zeno  had  sent  the 
Goths  to  Italy  to  re-annex  that  country  to  the  empire :  the 
Gotlu,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed  that  ne  surrendered  Italy 
to  their  king,  (l^ocopius,  De  Beiio  Golhico,  i.  1.)  Theo- 
doric had  certainly  formed  the  plan  of  conquering  Italy, 
and  he  was  bent  on  carrying  it  into  execution.  If  there- 
fore he  found  it  advisable  to  use  the  name  of  Zeno,  he  pro- 
bably did  so  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  those  among  the 
Komans  who,  although  they  detested  foreigners,  would 
submit  to  any  conqueror  whom  they  could  consider  as  a 
delegate  of  the  antient  legitimate  authority. 

Theikloric  assembled  his  nation  (489),  that  is,  that  part 
of  theOstro-Gotlis  which  obeyed  the  kings  of  the  house  of 
the  *  Amali,'  of  which  Hieodoric  was  a  descendant.  Some 
Gothic  tribes  only  remained  in  Tlirace  and  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese.  A  whole  nation,  men,  women,  and  children, 
carr}'ing  all  their  moveable  propeiiy  with  them,  lelt  their 
homes  and  took  the  road  to  Italy,  following  the  Danube 
as  far  as  the  tract  which  lies  between  that  river  and  the 
lake  of  Halaton  in  western  llungar)'.  Tiapstila,the  king  of 
the  Gepidffi.  appeared  with  an  army  to  prevent  them  from 
piissing  througfi  his  dominions;  but  he  was  routed  by 
Tlieodoric  on  the  river  Ulca  (the  presiMit  Szala),  which 
flows  into  the  western  corner  of  the  lake  of  Balaton.  En- 
during hardships  of  all  kinds,  and  lighting  their  way 
through  the  armed  inhabitants,  the  Goths  traversed  the 
western  part  of  Pannonia,  crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  and 
reached  isonzo,  where  they  met  with  the  anny  of  Odoacer, 
who  was  beaten  in  three  battles — on  the  Isonzo,  at  Verona, 
and  on  the  Adda  (490).  Odoacer,  who  fled  to  Ravenna,  was 
forsaken  by  his  best  general.  Tufa,  and  Frederik,  a  prince 
of  the  Rutrians,  and  Kpiphanias,  bishop  of  Pavia,  also 
came  to  Milan  to  pay  homage  to  the  king  of  the  Goths. 
Odoacer  was  blocked  up  in  Ravenna  by  one  part  of  the 
Goths,  and  Theodoric,  with  another  part,  took  pobsei>t»ion 
of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Italy,  leaving  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Corsica  to  the  Vandals.  The  siege  of  Ravenna  lasted 
three  years  ;  but  at  last  Odoacer  surrendered  to  Theodoric, 
who,  notwitiistanding  his  oath  to  snare  the  life  of  his  pri- 
soner, ordered  him  to  be  put  to  (leath  in  his  own  palace  i 
(493;.  Odoacer*s  son  and  his  whole  family  shared  the  { 
same  fate. 

Theodoric  was  now  acknowledged  as  king  of  Italy  by  the 
emperor  AuiLstasius,  the  succesfsor  of  Zeno,  who  gave  him 
the  furniture  of  the  palace  at  Ravenna,  which  Odoacer 
had  sent  to  Constantinople.  Theodoric  did  not  assume 
the  imperial  title  ah  hough  he  adopted  the  name  of 
Flavius.  In  50()  he  went  to  Rome  and  celebrated  a  tri- 
umph ;  he  convened  the  senate  *  ad  palmam  auream,' 
contirmed  the  immunitii^  of  the  Romans,  and  tcained  tlie 
afli'ection  of  the  lower  classes  by  his  liberality  and  by  the 
exhibition  of  magnificent  spectacles. 

llieodoric  had  already  confirmed  his  i)0wer  by  alli- 
ances with  the  neighbouring  kincS'  Gundooald  and'Grode- 
gisel,  the  kings  of  the  Burgundians,  having  made  an  in- 
Tuion  into  Italy  fuid  carried  away  many  of  the  inhabitants, 


Tlieodoric  sent  Epiphanias,  bishop  of  Pavii.  ar  I  V  •  | 
bishop  of  Turin,  as  ambassadors  to  BurL;u:;.!v.  T-.  ,  =  . 
ceeded  in  delivering  the  captive^,  am!  coiit!;idii  --.  i'  - 
ancc  between  these  kings  and  Tlucwhiric,  who  j^.-  :^ 
daughter  Ostrogotha  in  marriaLce  to  Sigi»niund.  !^l  ttKLu 
Gundobald.  He  likewise  kept  j>eace  with  the  Var.i!i.^ 
and  gave  his  sister  Amalfrida,  1ht*n  the  widi)-v  of  &  nd  c 
Goth,  in  marriasre  to  their  kinsr  llira-^ifnuiiJ.  IL*  e'd>« 
daughter,  Ttieodichusa.  wai>  manied  In  .Marie  II  .  lir;  U 
the  Visi-Goths;  and  his  niece,  Anialabi-i'^a.  becaair- »i< 
wife  of  Hennanfrid,  the  IsiM  kinir  of  the  Th'.nnriaa. 
Tlieodoric  himself  took  for  his  second  wife  And-jflt;ii.  !hi 
sister  of  Clo\is,  king  of  the  Fianks. 

In  50-1  Thcotloric  was  at  war  with  Tra.-aiic.  kin::  of  *^ 
Gepidas  who,  after  many  defeat ?..  ceded  hU  so-ithers  pra- 
vinces  as  far  as  Sinniuin,  now  Miti-owiez  o!i  the  S:i\  r.  ziftrtM 
juncti(m  with  the  Danube.  TluMnhaltitantnofttte  t^f-? 
])ail  of  the  Alemannian  kingdom,  whii-h  had  brca  t^ 
st  roved  by  ( -lovis  f  Al km  \  n  n  i :  Tkit*  >  %  ic  N  ahox*— .<t. 
manni^']  acknowledi^ed  Theodoric  as  thtir  ]*ro1ector.  n\ 
summoned  (Movis  to  de^i.^t  iVom  any  r.iithrr  vio^^ic 
ai>:ainst  the  Alemanni.  (J lis  letter  is  contained  tn  C«jr> 
doms,  I'anar,^  li.  41.) 

Meanwhile  a  war  had  broken  o\it  between  Cloiif  aai 
Alaric  II.,  kinff  of  the  Visi-Goth«i.  Alanc  lr'.l  h  •^n 
battle  of  Voutfle  in  5(J7,  in  conse«jucnce  of  «Ibc!i  •V.* 
greater  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Vi<>i-Gotlii  iaGi.' 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  Ala:  ic's  only  lentiart 
son  was  a  child  named  Amalario,  whitm  he  had  br  bn 
wife  Theodictuisa.  As  there  wa.s  daniriT  i)f  all  .Spair.  trc^ 
invaded  by  the  Franks,  the  Visi-(Jnths  intru»'?i'<l  ti« 
guaitiianslnp  of  their  young  kimr  to  llietnlonc.  «hoT*<ci 
became  the  ruler  over  the  ().stio-Goths  and  theVi>i-Go*bL 
or  over  Spain,  southern  Gaul,  Italy    with  the  depeoAs' 

J  province  of  Illyricum,  and  piirts  of  Rluetia,  Nonctua.  nl 
'annonia.  Tlieodoric  had  previously  fcnt  an  armr  t^ 
(Saul,  commanded  by  Iba,  who  delivered  Aries,  whii*!!  w 
besieged  by  the  Franks  TiUK ) ;  und  the  sami*  irmenl 
a  prisoner  of  Gesalic,  the  natural  son  of  Alaric  IL 
was  a  dangerous  rival  of  youni;  Amalaric.  Cio%  is  i 
pelled  to  content  himself  with  the  northern  anu  \ 
part  of  the  Visi-Gothic  dominions  in  Gaul.  From  thiijir. 
51 1,  is  dated  the  regency  of  Theotloric  in  \\\v  kinedom  Ufk 
Visi-Goths,  who  however  styled  himself  kinc.a-.;dthf  ooot- 
cils  which  were  held  during  his  trovenmifiit  arvdir#^ir> 
cording  to  the  years  of  his  reign.  He  took  poficrcf 
the  cities  of  Provence,  perhaps  under  tlie  prrteit  of 'Jn 
expenses  which  he  had  been  put  to  in  >aviTig  ibf  ITa- 
Gothic  kins^Iom.  He  appointed  Liberius  hishentcfHl 
in  Gaul,  and  Tlieudis  in  Spain. 

Tlie  relation  between  Theodoric  and  the  emperocf  of 
Constantinople  was  maintained  to  the  sati!»factionof  bdk 
parties,  until  ,Tustin  published  a  severe  edict  aj*ain4d 
who  were  not  of  the  Catholic  church  523  .  and  xcaito 
deprived  the  Arians  of  their  chun^hes.  A))Out  the  mm 
time  this  emperor  had  engaged  with  some  memK-nofAi 
Roman  Senate  in  designs  atrainst  the  Gothic  domuaoDHi 
Italy.  Boothius.  then  one  oftlie  first  men  in  ItaIv.«air!iBffri 
withbeimr  a  principal  conspirator.  He  w.-l<«  impriiawdn 
522,  and  during  his  captivity  he  wrote  his  Tn^atise  oofht 
Consolation  of  Philosuphy.  Tlie  consjiirary  prnvcd  ^bi^ 
tive,  Boethius  was  put  to'  death  in  ri24.  and  S\  muiachik 
his  father-in-law,  shared  the  same  fate  in  the  followinr  ;<■ 
at  Ravenna.  With  regard  to  religious  affairs  ThrodM. 
who  was  an  Arian,  like  all  the  Goths,  oitlered  Pope  J 
with  several  bisho|)M  to  go  to  Constantinople  and  to 
tain  better  conditio'.is  for  the  Arians  in  the  Kastcno*- 
pire.  The  pope  reluctantly  obeyed,  but  it  seems  tnat  a 
Constantinople  he  spoke  rather  accordinc:  to  hiti  rons^dfoct 
than  in  favour  of  the  Arians ;  for  he  was  impri^ved  tf 
his  return,  by  order  of  Theodoric,  and  died  not  manr  dm 
after*  on  the  IKth  of  May,  52G.  On  Theodoric**  jrccm^ 
mendation,  FeHx  was  elected  pope,  and  hi«  eJectipa  ""^ 
confirmed  by  Athalaric,  the  successor  of  Theodoric. 
fact  proves  the  great  influence  which  Theodoric  h^ 
the  affairs  of  his  time.  Not  having  obtained  ftvt 
conditions  for  the  Arians  in  the  East,  Theodoric  was  ■ 
to  retaliate  on  the  Catholics  in  his  dominiims,  when  m 
died  buddenly  on  the  2Uth  of  Auput.  526,  in  the  T2oA  J^ 
of  his  age.  His  contemporaries  have  in\ented  ■§? 
fables  about  the  sudden  death  of  this  great  king.  F^ 
copius  (*De  Bello  Gothico,'  i.  !>  says  that  the  hnd  ti% 
lai^e  fish  bein^  served  up  at  table,  be  fiuicied  it  tc  h 
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!  head  cf  S}Tnmachus,  whom  he  had  put  to  death,  and 
wriiose  participation  in  the  conspiracy  against  Theodoric 
had  not  been  proved  ;  it  is  added  that  he  was  so  terrified 
biy  his  imagination,  that  lie  fell  into  a  fever  and  shortly 
ulerwards  died.  Others  pretend  that  his  death  was 
the  consequence  of  a  divine  judgment,  because  he  had 
ieposed  and  imprisoned  Pope  John  :  this  story  savours 
>f  its  origin.  Others  dreamt  that  the  ghosts  of  Pope  John 
ind  Symmachus  had  cast  the  soul  of  Theodoric  into  the 
>uming  crater  of  a  volcano.  The  ashes  of  Theodoric  were 
iepositcd  in  a  porphyry  urn,  which  still  exists  in  the  wall 
>f  the  castle  of  Ravenna,  and  under  it  is  an  inscription  on 

rble,  bearing  the  date  503,  which  states  that  the  urn  once 
tained  his  remains.     Theodoric  having  left  no  male 

ue,  Athalaric,  the  son  of  his  daughter  Amalaswinth,  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne  of  Italy,  and  Amalaric  became 
dnz  of  the  Visi-Goths. 

Theodoric  generally  kept  his  court  at  Ravenna,  as  the 

man  emperors  had  done  after  the  time  of  Honorius,  and 
uus  Ravenna  became  a  centre  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of 
lo  less  importance  than  Rome.  Among  the  high  officers 
if  Theodoric  there  were  several  very  distinguisned  men, 

h  as  Cassiodorus,  who  was  his  private  secretary,  and 
u  diuS)  who  has  written  a  eulogy  of  his  master,  which 
lOvvcver  is  far  from  containing  all  the  truth.  He  was  cele- 
Tated  as  a  hero  in  the  old  Teutonic  songs,  and  in  the 
Niebelungen-Lied  *  he  appears  as  Diederich  of  Bern,  that 
(»  Verona. 
Theodoric  was  not  only  a  conqueror ;  he  was  also  a  le- 

ilator.    [Teutonic  Nations,  Goths.']     It  is  his  greatest 

>rv  that  he  was  a  friend  of  peace,  of  toleration,  and  of 

je  ;  a  glory,  however,  which  is  somewhat  obscured  by 

i#i      acts  of  rashness  and  violence.    Whenever  a  war  be- 

ifwii  Teutonic  kings  was  threatening,  he  tried  to  prevent 

by  mediation  ;  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  his  letters  to 
kings  of  the  Franks,  of  the  Visi-Goths,  of  the  Thurin- 

ns,  of  the  Burgundians,  of  the  Heruli,  and  of  the  Warni. 
It!  always  reminded  them  that  they  were  of  one  common 
rigin,  and  that  they  ought  to  maintain  peace  and  friendly 
otereouise.  Theodoric  was  especially  vigilant  in  prevent- 
ag  Clovis  from  invading  the  states  of  his  neighboms ;  he 
irotectedthe  Thuringians  and  the  remnant  of  the  Ale- 

nni,  and  he  saved  the  kingdom  of  the  Visi-Goths  from 
I      uction. 

if^nodius,  PanegyricHS  Regis  Theodoric f\  ed.  Chr.  Cel- 

us,  1703,  8vo. ;  and  also  in  his  Opera,  ed.  Jac.  Sirmon- 

us,  Paris,    1611,  8vo. ;   Jornandes,  De  Rebus  Gothicis; 

sidonis,  Chronicon  Gothorum^  &c. ;  Procopius,  De  Bello 

hdhico;    Cochlaeus,    Vita  Theodorici  Reg.  Ostrogoth. <, 

i.  Peringskjold,  Stockholm,  1699,  4to.      Cochlaeus  has 

litten  without  any  just  criticism  ;  and  Peringskjold  has 

liown  no  historical  ability  in  his  additions,  which  however 

a  very  interesting  matter  relative  to  the   language 

me  antiquities  of  the  Goths.     Manso's  Geschichte  des 

Gothischen  Reiches  in  Italien,  Breslau,  1824,  8vo.,  is  a 

cTk' valuable  work.) 

THEODORIC.  a  bishop  and  celebrated  surgeon  of  the 

teenth  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Hugo  of  Lucca.  He  at 
icU  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Preaching  Friars  (Freres 
^4cheurs)  ;  afterwards  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
fValentia,  and  penitentiary  to  Pope  Innocent  IV. ;  and 
le  was  at  last  made  bishop  of  Bitonti  and  Cervia  suc- 
msively.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  settled  at  Bo- 
oi^na,  where  he  died  in  1298.  He  was  especially  distin- 
l^mshed  from  his  contemporaries  by  not  resting  content 
irith  imitating  his  predecessors ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  carefully  studied  the  cases  that  presented 
themselves  to  his  notice,  and  to  have  recorded  in  a  great 
measure  the  results  of  his  own  observations.  He  also  in- 
tioduced  several  useful  innovations  in  the  practice  of 
lurgcry,  and  was  the  first  person  who  ventured  to  lay 
ttide  the  cumbrous  and  frightful  machines  which  had 
Itttherto  been  used  in  the  reduction  of  fractures  and  luxa- 
tions. He  left  behind  him  a  surgical  work,  entitled 
'Chirurgia  Secundum  Medicationem  Hugonis  de  Luca,* 
Iriiich  was  published  at  Venice  in  1490  and  1519,  in  folio, 
pallefs  Biblioth.  Chirurg. ;  SprengePs  Hist,  de  la  Med, ; 
vjographie  Medicate.) 

TOEODO'RUS  (Gto^wpoc),  a  native  of  Cyrene,  was  a 

lilosopher  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  who  lived  towards  the 

of  the  fourth  century  b.c.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Arete, 

•  »«  daughter  of  Aristippus,  and  afterwards  became  the 

^cesser  of  Anniceris.    His  philosophical  system,  which 
P.  C,  No.  1528. 


was  a  kind  of  medium  between  that  of  Aristippus  and  An- 
niceris, appeared  so  dangerous  to  his  fellow-citizens,  among 
whom  he  had  been  held  in  very  high  esteem,  that  they 
banished  him  from  their  city,  llieodorus  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  would  have  expenenced  worse  treatment  if  De- 
metrius Phalereus  had  not  interposed  and  saved  him ;  for 
here  too  his  doctrines  soon  came  into  disrepute,  and  a 
public  accusation  was  brought  against  him  of  moral  and 
religious  indifference.  After  the  fall  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus, Theodorus  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  from 
Athens,  and  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  soon  gained  the 
confidence  of  Ptolemaeus  Soter,  who,  on  one  occasion, 
sent  him  as  his  ambassador  to  Lysimachus.  On  thL 
mission  Theodonis  is  said  to  have  shown  much  courage 
and  a  strong  feeling  of  independence  towards  Lysimachus, 
who  taunted  him  for  having  been  obliged  to  leave  Athens. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

We  do  not  possess  a  complete  view  of  the  philosophical 
system  of  Theodorus,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  forerunners  of  Epicurus.  His  ideas  of  the  deity  were 
explained  in  a  book  which  he  wrote  on  the  gods  (irepi 
0ew>/),  and  which  earned  him  the  name  of  atheist,  tnough 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  opprobrious  name  was  given  him 
because  he  really  denied  the  existence  of  gods,  or  merely 
because  he  was  above  the  common  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen.  The  following  doctrines  are  especially  men- 
tioned as  characterising  his  views  of  human  affairs : — wis- 
dom and  justice  are  desirable,  because  they  procure  us  the 
enjoyment  of  pleasure :  friendship,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  no  real  existence  ;  for,  in  a  person  who  is  not  wise,  it 
ceases  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  feel  the  want  of  it,  and  a 
wise  man  is  in  want  of  nothing  beyond  himself.  Patriotism 
is  not  a  duty,  because  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  it  in* 
cumbent  upon  a  wise  man  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  igno" 
rant,  who  form  by  far  the  majority  of  a  state.  His  followefs^ 
who  constituted  one  of  the  three  branches  into  which  the 
Cyrenaic  school  was  divided,  were  called  Theodorians. 

(Diogenes  Laert.,  ii.  86 ;  vi.  97;  Cicero,  7\«cw/an.,  i.  43 ; 
v.  40  ;  De  Natura  Deorum,  i.  1,  23,  43 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Oc^ 

From  the  philosopher  Theodorus  of  Cyrene  we  must  dis- 
tinguish Theodorus  the  mathematician,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  same  place,  and  is  mentioned  among  the  teachers 
of  Plato.  (Xenophon,  Memorably  iv.  2,  10;  Maximus 
Tvrius  Dissertat.  22.^ 

THEODO'RUS'  PRISCIA'NUS,  the  author  of  a  Latin 
medical  work,  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  sometimes 
goes  under  the  name  of  Octavius  Horatianus.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Vindicianus,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the 
court  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empi- 
rici,  but  appears  to  have  also  mixed  up  some  opinions  of 
the  Methodici,  and  even  of  the  Dogmatici.  His  work, 
which  is  not  of  much  value,  is  entitled  '  Rerum  Medica- 
rum  Libri  Quatuor,'  and  is  wTitten  in  a  barbarous  Latin 
style.  The  first  book  treats  of  external  disorders,  the 
second  of  internal,  the  third  of  female  diseases,  and  the 
fourth  of  physiology,  &c.  It  was  first  published  in  1532, 
fol.,  at  Strassburg,  and  also  in  the  same  year  at  Basle, 
4to. ;  of  these  two  editions,  the  former  is  the  more  com* 
plete,  the  latter  the  more  correctly  printed.  A  new  ecfi- 
tion  was  undertaken  by  J.  M.  Bemnold,  of  which  the  ftist 
volume  was  published  in  8vo.,  without  place  or  date,  at 
Ansbach  in  1791 ;  but  which,  in  conseauence  of  the  edi- 
tor's death,  has  never  been  completed.  Another  work, 
entitled  '  Diaeta,  seu  de  Salutaribus  Rebus  Liber,'  has 
been  attributed  to  Theodorus  Priscianus,  but  (as  Choulant 
thinks)  incorrectly.  It  was  first  published  together  with 
*  Hildegardis  Physica,'  Argentor.,  1533,  fol.  It  first  ap- 
peared in  a  separate  form  at  Halle,  1632,  8vo.,  edited  bv 
G.  E.  Schreiner,  and  was  afterwards  inserted  in  Rivinus^ 
collection  of  antient  physicians,  Leipzig,  1654, 8vo.  (Hal- 
ler's  Biblioth.  Medic.  Pract. ;  Smengeis  Hist,  de  la  Mid, ; 
Choulant's  Handbuch  der  Bucnerkunde  /iir  die  Aeltere 
Medicin.) 

THEODOHUS,  or  DIODO'RUS.  OF  TARSUS,  of  a 
noble  and  very  distinguished  family,  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  of  our  aera,  and  was  most  probably  bom  at  Antiooh. 
He  studied  under  Sylvanus  Tarsensis;  and  after  having 
taken  orders,  he  first  became  priest,  and  then  Archiman- 
drita  at  Antioch.  TTie  Catholic  churches  of  this  town 
having  been  shut  up  by  order  of  the  emperor  Valens  (a.p. 
364-378),  who  was  an  adherent  of  Ananism,  Theodoru* 
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pri'Jirhcd  in  the  iivlds  nnintl  the  town,  and  he  was  always  ! 
HiiuoiniJed  hy  a  numerous  conirroi^ation  ol'C*at holies,  tte  : 
also  lUUiuU'd  tlie  ortliodox  I'ailh  with  grreat  intrepidity 
airaiii:.t  the  attarks  ol'  tlie  Arians  and  tlie  tyninny  of 
V"jik'ns.  Iiunicdiately  aller  tlie  death  ol*  Valens,  he  was 
aj)iK>intcd  bishop  olTai-bUs  '37H  ,  Giatianus,  the  successor 
of  Valens,  beinj;  a  zealous  Catholic.  In  3Sl  Thcodorus 
was  at  the  ('ouneil  of  (;on>tantinople.  The  year  ol*  his 
death  is  not  known,  buta^  Phaleiius  was  chosen  bishop  ol' 
Tal^us  inaii-K  it  is  ])iobable  that  he  died  in  this  year. 
Theodorus  was  nuieh  Chteenied  by  his  contemporaries 
for  his  plain  and  lucid  eloquence,  but  thouijh  he  was 
known  a^  the  nl0^t  zealous  defender  of  the  C'athoUc  faith, 
he  was  accused  of  havini;  hhown  himself  favourable  to  the 
lieretical  doctrines  of  Nestorius.  The  same  charge  was 
made  a•J:uin^t  his  contemporaiy  llieodorns  of  Moi>suestia. 
Theodorus  of  Tarsus  wrote  numerous  works  on  theolocjv 
anil  moials  nt)ne  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is 
said  however  that  one  of  his  works  on  Politics,  which 
Fabricius  believes  to  be  identical  with  another  work  on 
Providence,  exists  in  a  Syriac  translation. 

\{'ii\{\  Si-ript.  tjules.  I'listnria  Litnarm,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2GG, 
207  :  rabiicius,  liibl.  (Jittcu,  p.  3S0,  3H1. » 

TIIKODO'KUS  I.,  a  native  of  Greece,  and  son  of  Theo- 
dorus, patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  was  elected  bishop  of  Home 
aller  the  death  of  John  IV.,  a.d.  041.  Constans  II.  was 
then  em])en)r  of  Constantinople,  and  Hotaris  was  kinj?  of 
tlie  lA)nirobards  in  Italy.  The  heresy  of  the  Monothelites 
was  distuibinir  the  church,  and  it  was  supported  by  the 
emperor  Coustans  and  by  Paulus,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. Theodoms  held  a  council  at  Home  in  048,  in 
vhich  Paulus  was  excunimuiiicated.  It  docs  not  seem 
pro\ed  however  that  Theodorus  condemned,  as  some  have 
a.H.^erted,  the  typus  or  edict  of  the  emperor  Con&tans,  in 
which  he  forbade  all  his  clcrcy  from  disputing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  two  wills  in  Clirist,  the  l\Ionothelites  asserting 
that  there  was  oidy  one  will  in  him.  [Eur\'CHiA\s.] 
Theodorus  built  seveml  churches  at  Rome.  He  died  in 
O-ll),  and  was  succeeded  by  Martin  I.  (^>|uratori,  Aniiali 
d  It"  I  it:  Panvinio,  fifefieiPonfr/ici',) 

TIIKODOKl'S  II.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  jwpe 
after  the  death  of  Itomanus,  in  Aufi;ust,  8U7,  and  died 
three  weeks  aller  his  election,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  1\. 

THKODO'KUS  LA'SCARIS,  emperor  of  Xicaea,  was 
dcNceuded  from  an  antient  and  noble  Ryzantine  family, 
the  eaily  history  of  which  is  luiknown.  in  Ill>8  he  mar- 
ried Anna  Anijela-Comnena,  the  widow  of  I>aac  Com- 
nemisSebastoerat or,  and  the  second  damrhter  of  the  em- 
peror Alexi-*  III.,  Anirelus-( 'omnenus,  who  usurped  the 
throne  of  CoiiNtuuiiuople,  aller  havins:  blinded  and  thrown 
into  a  })ii>on  the  emperor  Isaac  Ani;elus  ( IlU.*}  .  Alexis, 
the  son  of  I>aac.  tted  to  Italy  and  implored  the  protection 
of  the  Wotern  ])iinces,  who,  in  12tW,  were  assembled  at 
Venice  lor  the  purpose  of  a  new  crusade.  They  promised 
him  a>>i>iaiice,  ami  sailed  to  Constantinople  with  a  power- 
ful Heet,  connnanded  by  Dandolo,  the  dot;e  of  \  enice. 
They  laid  Meu:i'  to  Couhtantinople,  but  althoutrh  Theodore 
La-eaii^  pre]-ared  a  vi<;orous  ie>istance,  Alexis  III.,  who 
v.as  oT  a  mean  and  cowardly  character,  secretly  left  his 
capital  and  lied  to  (.'oniad.  nmr<}uis  of  Monteferrato,  in 
ll;iiy,  \  ho  lii'd  niaiiie<l  his  sister  Themloi-a.  Av^ailed  by 
bold  and  ('\])eiiviiced  troo])s,  and  abandoned  bv  their  em- 
peror, the  (iteekx  \Neie  struck  with  alaini:  tliev  Mirren-' 
dered  their  capital,  and  did  homasfe  to  the  blind  fnaac  and 
his  M);i  .'V!e\is  IV.  i  llHh  of  July  and  1st  of  Aut;ust,  I'JfK), 
who  leiiriied  toirether  under  the  protection  of  the  Latin 
pri.ices.  IIo\Ne\er,  Alexis  Ducas  Mnrzuphlus  had  made  a 
paity  anumir  thcGieekiv  who  were  enraiced  at  the  hautrhti- 
nex  of  tlieii  toreiu:n  piotectors.  He  mvn-deied  Alexis  IV., 
I.suie  ilied  o\'  iriief,  and  Murzuphlus  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror miller  the  name  of  Alexis  V.  (2Sth  of  Januaiy  and 
fUh  of  lV!»nuuy.  1-Jl>4 ».  The  Ijitins  immediately  laid  sieire 
to  Co;i-ta:ilini.])le,  to  avenire  the  muitier  of  their  ally  and 
friend  .  and  althouirh  the  new  emperor,  assisted  by  Theo- 
dore Lti-eaiiNdeleiidid  the  ca]iital  with  skill  and  energy, 
the  iall  •)!  this  city  became  imminent.  Suddenly  Alexis  V. 
fled  with  hi?,  treasures  April,  lam.,  and  the  cimsternation 
wliieh  had  rciirned  after  the  fliirht  of  Alexis  III.  (mce 
more  diMouraired  the  Greeks  and  led  to  anarchy. 
During;  a  period  of  six  months,  four,  and  as  Isaac 
reijf  led  twice,  live  emjwrors  succesj.i\elv  occupied  the 
tbrunc ;  and  such  was  the  passion  for  i  nling  among  tlie 


Greek  nobles,  that  in  this  critical  nioment.  wht-n  the  itrj 
exi.Ntence  of  the  empire  was  at  Make,  two  randidatet  pn^ 
sented  themselves  to  the  people  lor  the  purixiM:  ot  obuia- 
ini;  the  crown. 

These  candidates  were  Tlreodorc  Lascaris  and  Thcodon 
Ducas,  who  was  of  Imperial  descent.  LaM:arii  ««•  tir<^ 
claimed  emperor,  but  fearini;  some  sudden  opposition  frsa 
the  adherents  of  the  fui;iti\e  cmiMfrori,  he  declined  tht 
Imperial  title,  and  declared  be  would  content  himirlf  with 
that  of  *despote*  until  he  had  re-e>tab!i.'«heU  tjmnf]inlllT. 
However,  while  he  encourased  «he  pet)ple  to  ivaut  thebt* 
siej^ers,  the  Latins  made  an  iLsaauIt  and  aiicceeded  in  taknt 
the  town,  the  Greeks  havini;  cowardly  abandoned  thdr 
posb.  During  the  confusion  of  plunder  and  vioIrncclliM- 
dore  L'-iscaris  escai)ed  witli  his  wife  Anna,  and  (led  talhi 
opposite  shore  of  Asia.  The  Latin»  chose  Baldwin,  eoirt 
of  KUnders,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  save  lam  tfct 
capital  andone-fouilh  of  the  empire  ;  the  remaininir  thm- 
fourths  were  divided  between  Venice  and  the  FiaaUih 
barons. 

Meanwhile  Theodore  succeeded  in  raiaini;  troopi  n 
Asia,  and,  assisted  by  the  Turks  of  Koiiiali,  or  Icomoa.  ht 
made  himself  master  of  the  im]>ortant  town  of  NicaMiad 
the  i^ater  ])art  of  Bithynia,  proclainiini;  that  ht  mM 
only  as  despote,  and  in  the  name  of  his  father-in-la*,lkt 
fns:itive  emperor  Alexis  III.  i  Autumn,  12Mi.  Hii  e«- 
quests  were  soon  taken  from  him  by  lA>uis.  count  oTBtai^ 
who,  in  the  division  of  the  empire,  had  received  DilhiHiL 
and  who  defeated  Theixlore  at  Paemanene.  on  the  rraa- 
tiers  of  Mysia  and  Bithynia  « 6th  of  Decenbcr.  I9M-. 
The(xlore  retired  to  Brusa,  one  of  the  few  town*  whkh  W 
not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  count  uf  Bloi<i :  buthewa 

Sursued  and  oblic:ed  to  iii;ht  with  Henr^',  count  of  FIm* 
ers,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Baldwin,  who  deieitri 
him. 

Theodore  would  have  been  ruined  but  for  the  v 
of  the  kintr  of  the  Bulc^arians  and  the  revolted  Grei       ■ 
the  troops  of  the  emperor,  who  was  oblig:ed  to  cali  hh 
assistance  of  the  count  of  Hloii  and  tiie  Ijatin  troon 
Bithynia.    Tlieodore  acrain  became  master  of  tl       a 
and  his  father-in-law,  Alexis  III.,  beinsr  then  «i       ■ 
soner  by  the  marcpiis  of  .Monteferrato,  he  himsela  aadui 
the   title   of  em])eror.      He   btyled   himMOif  lUiiMr  v 
XhroKpdrntp  'Vwfiaiwv,  which  was  the  title  of  the 
of  Constantinople,  and  he  thus  showed  that  he 


himself  as  the  only  legitimate  emjieror  ol  the  EaiLbafiar 
a  ris:ht  to  the  crown  by  his  wife  Anna,  the  daafhlii  fV 
iVLexis  HI.,  who  was  prevented  from  nilins  on  aecool  if 
his  capHvity,  and  all  the  other  emiH>rors  of  Greek 
tion  beincf  then  dead.  In  onler  to  solemniie  Im 
to  the  Imperial  throne,  Alexis  convoked  a  general 
of  the  Greek  bi>ho]H,  who  met  at  Nicaea.  The 
arch,  Michael  Autorienus,  presided,  who  had  been 
patriarch  for  the  special  purjwse  of  crowningr 
the  patriarch  Did ymotie us  havinj;  rcMcrned. 

Meanwhile  several  Greek  nobles,  piulitini;  hj 
hatred  of  the  Greeks  ai^ainst  the  I^tin  cohqnti— 
made  themselves  independent  in  Asia.     Theodi 
Morotheodorus,  reit^ned  at  Philadelphia,  and  Mi 
rozomus,  supported  bv  Ghai\  fith-ed-df n,  Kiiltan  m  a 
became  ]>owci'ful  in  l^hrycria :  but  they  were  both 
by  the  en)])erorof  Nicaea,  as  Theodore  La&c: 
called.     A  third  and  more  danirerousadvenwir*  «•■■< 
(.\)inneniKs  who  had  reified  as  emperor  atTrebis 
the  year  121)4.  and  whose  brother  David  overran  i 
as  far  as  the  Propontis  and  the  Ionian  Sea.      ai 
and  David  were  equal  in  military  skill,  in  i 
in  perseverance  :  neither  of  thcm'wa^  divci  ■  v* 

feats,  nor  made  less  vigilant  by  sudden   fruv«.««>b    t 
their  first  encounter,  David,  appreciatinir  the  ch 
his  adversary,  concluded  an  alliance  with  Henrj  «m  i 
ders,  emperor  of  Con>tantinople,  who  had  sueecei 
brother  Baldwin.    Theodore  however  defeated  I 
and   some   time   afterwards  Da\id  was  agaia  Cvnii 
beaten  by  Guido  Andronicus,  the  general  of  the  i 
of  Nicaea.    Alter  the  truce  l)etween  Theodora 
in  1210,  David,  who  had  hitherto  carried  on  tW  w«  ' 
various  results,  was  compelled  to  frive  up  all  1 
keepinsr  the  field  any  lonf^er.    He  loid  all  his  coi 
and  his  brother  Alexis  was  obliged  to  cede  thea  tc       v 
dore  r  1214\  who  thus  became  master  of  the  greater ; 
Papilla  j^onia. 

iht  truce  between  Theodore  and  Henij  was  tbt  i^ 
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ce  of  various  victories  obtained  by  Theodore  over 
Dops  of  Henry.  In  1207  the  emperor  of  Nicaea 
sieged  by  the  Franks  in  Nicomedia,  but  in  a  sally 
Je  prisoner  Count  Thierry  de  Los,  or  more  cor- 
Diedrik  van  Looz,  a  powerful  baron  from  the  Low 
ies,  and  a  descendant  of  the  fii-st  dukes  of  Lower 
le.  Henry  ransomed  tl\^  count  by  surrendering 
fortified  towns  to  the  emperor  of  ISicaea,  and  ar- 
lents  were  made  which  led  to  the  truce  of  1210.  In 
ar  the  old  emperor  Alexis  1II.»  who  had  escaped 
he  marquis  of  MontefeiTato,  fled  to  Asia,  to  the 
)f  Sultan  GhaYy^th-ed-din,  and  persuaded  him  to 
t  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  Nicaea,  or  of  any  other 
the  Eastern  empire.  The  sultan  summoned  Theo- 
»  restore  his  father-in-law  to  the  throne,  and  left 
I  at  the  head  of  20,000  men.  He  was  attacked  in 
ghbourhood  of  Antioch  by  Tlieodore,  who  had  only 
len,  but  who  charged  the  Turks  with  such  impe- 
that  their  lines  were  broken,  and  they  were  entirely 
d.  Gha'iy&th-ed-din  himself  was  killed  by  Theo- 
id  old  Alexis  was  made  a  prisoner  (1210).  He  was 
d  to  a  monastery  at  Nicaea,  where  he  died  some 
flerwards.  Although  Theodore  had  acted  in  his 
n-law's  name  while  he  was  only  despote,  he  had 
id  tlie  throne  in  his  own  name  and  at  his  own  risk. 
»re's  wife,  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Alexis,  was  then 

said  that  in  1214  Theodore  fell  into  the  hands  of 
lla  Key-kaus,  the  successor  of  GhaVyath-ed-din  :  but 
\n  error,  and  Fallmerayer,  in  his  work  cited  below, 
wn  that  it  was  Alexis  of  Trebizond  who  was  made 
r  by  the  sultAn.  Except  one  shoi-t  campaign  against 
n  1213,  which  was  followed  by  a  truce  in  1214, 
re  reigned  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  peace, 
.  by  his  friends  and  respected  by  his  enemies.  After 
th  of  Anna  he  married  Philippa,  an  Armenian  prin- 
lom  he  repudiated  alter  she  had  borne  him  a  son  ; 

1220  (?)  ne  chose  for  his  thii-d  wife  Maria,  the 
of  Peter  of  Court enai  (Kortryk),  emperor  of  Con- 
ty§e  after  Henry,  who  was  sister  to  Robert,  the  son 
!0ce«6or  of  Peter.  Theodore  wished  to  give  hia 
cr  Eudoxia  in  marriage  to  Robert,  who  was  of  a 
lid  and  amiable  character,  but  this  marriage  was 
'  opposed  by  the  Greek  patriarch  Manuel,  because 

emperors  were  brothers-in-law,  and  it  was  not  car- 
a  effect. 

[lore  died  in  1222,  being  between  forty-five  and  fifty 
Id,  in  the  same  year  with  Alexis  I.  of  Trebizond.. 
jh  he  left  a  son,  his  successor  was  his  brother-in- 
m  Vatatzes.    One  of  Theodore's  daughters,  Maria, 

ied  to  Andreas,  king  of  Hungary. 
;ias,  Afi'x.  Comn.,  and  Balduinus ;  Acropolita,  espe- 
ip.  vi. ;  Historia  Franco-Byzcmt.^  lib.  iii. ;  Gibbon, 
'  and  Fall ;  Le  Beau,  Histoire  du  Bos  Empire ; 
»yer,  Geschichte  des  Kaiserthums  Trapezunt,) 
ODORUS,  Sculptor.     [Sculpture.] 
ODO'SIUS  of  Bithynia  or  of  Tripolis  in  Lydia,  for  it 

that  both  these  descriptions  are  applied  to  him 
I  there  is  another  Theodosius  of  Tripohs,  the  author 
iscure  poem),  was  a  mathematician,  of  whom  there 
question  whether  he  lived  about  fifty  yeare  before 
or  some  centuries  after.  Strabo  and  V itruvius  both 
I  a  Theodosius :  the  latter  speaks  of  him  as  the  in- 
jf  a  dial  for  every  climate  (or  latitude) :  if  this  be 
ject  of  our  article,  he  must  have  lived  before  Christ. 

the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  does  not  mention  him 
I  thi^  tells  little  either  wuy) ;  and  Suidas,  enumerat- 
ler  the  head  of  Theodosius  the  works  we  shall  pre- 
aention,  adds  that  he  was  also  a  commentator  on 
irts  of  Theudas  :  if  this  be  the  caae,  he  must  have 
rter  Christ.  The  balance  of  authorities  seems  to 
►vour  of  the  former  supposition :  if  the  writinp  only 
oked  at,  there  would  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
ire  composed  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
have  left  of  llieodosius — 1,  S^aipucA,  Spherics,  in 
K>oks  ;  2,  Tr€pt  vvKTutv  icai  rifiipCiv^  in  two  books ; 
oueiifftuiv.  The  first  is  a  profound  and  accurate  work 
it  we  should  now  call  spherical  geometry;  the 
and  third  simply  describe  astjonomical  phenomena 
appear  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  hardly 
ir  of  certainty  that  the  three  works  have  the  same 
:  the  second  and  third  add  nothing  to  the  &ine  of 
hor  of  the  first. 


The  Spherics  were  translated  by  the  Arabs,  and  from 
their  version  a  Latin  one  (of  little  worth)  was  made  at 
Venice  in  1518,  but  whether  it  was  published  is  not  stated 
(Heilbronner).  Another  Latin  version,  probably  also  from 
the  Arabic,  was  published  by  Vogelinus  at  Vienna,  1529, 
with  scholia.  John  Pena  gave  tlfe  firat  Greek  text,  with 
Latin,  Paris,  1557 ;  and  Barrow  gave  a  Latin  edition  in 
1675.  But  the  best  edition  is  the  Oxford  one,  Greek  and 
Latin,  8vo.,  1707.  The  other  works  were  published  by 
Dasypodius,  in  Latin,  Strassbur^,  1572,  8vo.  Joseph 
Anna  published  the  third  work  in  Latin,  Rome,  1587; 
and  (Biogr.  Univ.)  the  second,  also  in  Latin,  Rome,  1591 
( 1587,  according  to  Fabricius) ;  but  Heilbronner  does  not 
mention  this  last.   (Weidler ;  Heilbronner ;  Delambre.) 

THEODO'SIUS  I.,  FLA'VIUS,sumamed  the  Great,  wag 
the  son  of  the  general  Theodosius  who  had  signalised  him- 
self great\/  dir.  ng  the  reign  of  Valens  and  Valentinian  in 
Britain  and  Africa,  but  was  put  to  death  in  a.d.  376  at 
Cailhage  through  the  envy  of  the  courtiers.  The  Theo- 
dosii  were  an  illustrious  family  of  Spain,  of  the  town  of 
Italica,  near  the  modern  Seville.  The  great  Theodosius 
was  bom  in  a.d.  345,  and  was  educated  by  the  ablest 
men  of  the  time,  while  his  father,  himself  one  of  the 
greatest  generals,  instructed  his  son  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
accustomed  him  to  the  strictest  and  severest  discipline. 
He  took  him  with  him  in  his  campaigns  in  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  Africa,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  all  kind** 
of  waifare,  so  that  the  boy  became  early  accustomed  to  the 
endurance  of  hardship.  The  various  occasions  on  which  he 
distinguished  himself  were  not  overlooked,  and  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  duke  of  Moesia,  with  an  independent 
command.  Here  again  he  distinguished  himself  above  all 
the  other  military  commanders.  He  vancjuished  the  Sar- 
matians,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  his  intrepid  character  that 
the  province  was  not  lost  altogether.  (Ammianus  Mar- 
cel., xxix.  6 ;  Zosimus,  iv.,  p.  219,  &c.)  After  the  death  of 
hb  father,  in  a.d.  376,  he  obtained  permission  to  withdraw 
from  public  attairs,  and  retired  to  Cauca  in  Spain,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  occupations  on  his  ex- 
tensive estates,  and  won  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him,  for  he  possessed  no  less 
the  virtues  of  social  and  domestic  life  than  the  talents  of 
a  general.  But  he  did  not  remain  long  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  quiet  happiness :  his  virtues  and  talents  had  made 
too  deep  an  impression  to  be  forgotten  in  the  hour  of  need  ; 
and  on  the  16th  of  January,  379,  the  emperor  Gratiait 
raised  Theodosius  at  Sirmium  to  the  dignity  of  Augustus, 
with  the  command  over  llljTicum  and  all  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  The  immediate  object  of  this  eleva- 
tion was  the  hope  that  he  would  save  the  empire  from  the 
Goths,  who  in  trie  preceding  year  had  totally  defeated  the 
Roman  arniy  near  Adrianople,  and  were  now  ravagiug  the 
country.  Theodosius  established  his  head-(iuarlei-s  at 
Thessalonica  in  Macedonia,  strengthened  the  garrisons  in 
those  parts  of  the  empire,  and  restored  discipline  among 
the  troops ;  but  he  only  ventured  upon  partial  engagements 
with  the  enemy,  and  only  on  such  occasions  when  he 
was  sure  of  success.  He  thus  convinced  his  soldiers 
that  the  barbarians  were  not  invincible,  and  revived  their 
courage  and  their  confidence.  The  Visi-Gt)ths  were  thus 
gradually  and  without  any  great  battle  driven  out  of 
Thrace.  While  at  Thessalomca,  Theodosius  was  seized 
with  a  severe  illness.  He  was  of  a  Christian  family,  but 
had  not  yet  been  baptized,  and  he  now  celebrated  this  so- 
lemnity by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  contribute  to  his  recovery.  When  his  illness  had 
disappeared,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  the  first  actn 
of  his  administration  were  to  expel  all  the  Arians  from 
the  capital,  to  assign  the  churches  they  had  occupied 
to  the  orthodox  Christians,  and  to  appoint  Gregoriun 
Nazianzenus  archbishop  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  380).  His 
persecution  of  the  Arian  sect  was  conducted  with  such 
zeal,  that  orthodoxy  was  soon  restored  throughout  his  do- 
minions. He  then  held  a  council  at  Constantinople  of  150 
bishops  to  complete  the  S3rstem,  the  foundation  of  which 
had  been  laid  at  the  council  of  Nicaea,  and  a  number  of 
edicts  were  successively  issued,  inflicting  the  severest  pu- 
nishments upon  all  kinds  of  heretics.  The  example  of 
these  rigid  persecutions  was  imitated  in  the  west  by 
Gratian,  and  subsequently  in  the  north  also  by  the  usurper 
Maximus. 

As  regards  his  Gothic  enemies,  Theodosius  was  indebted 
as  much  to  his  good  fortune  as  his  military  talents ;  for 
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rAit  the  death  of  Fritigem  dissensions  and  hostilities 
broke  out  amone:  the  Gothic  tribes  themselves,  and  he 
succeeded  even  in  cngairini?  some  of  their  chiefs  in  the 
service  of  the  empire.  The  ^ater  part  however  of  the 
subjects  of  VMtijrcm,  tired  of  their  state  of  anarchy, 
made  Athanaric  their  king:,  who  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Themlosius  at.  Constantinople  (a.d.  IWl).  Athanaric  in- 
deed did  not  long  8ur\'ive  the  conclusion  of  this  peace, 
b.it  his  subjects,  who  were  ploas*»d  with  the  kind  treat- 
ment they  nad  received  from  Theodosius,  willincrly  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  numbers  of  them  enlisted  under  the 
Roman  standard.  The  treaty  of  the  kiuir  and  the  sul)- 
mi^si()n  of  his  army  was  followed  by  successive  separate 
treaties  of  the  Visi-Gothic  chiefs,  who  promised  to  become 
ihe  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans.  Lands  were  then  as- 
sifCned  to  the  Visi-Gotlis  in  Tlmice  and  TA)wer  Moesia 
(a.d.  3H2).  The  Ostro-Goths  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
wore  con(|uered  several  vears  later  (a.d.  IWG\  and  re- 
ceived si'ttlements  in  I'fm'jria  and  Lydia.  The  con- 
ditions on  which  the  Goths  became'  subjects  of  the 
Roman  emi)ire  are  imperfoctlv  known :  tlius  much  only 
is  certain,  that  they  acknowiodcred  the  sovereitjnty  of 
Rome  without  submittinir  to  her  laws  or  the  jurisdiction  of 
her  masfist rates ;  their  chiefs  also  still  continued  to  have 
the  command  of  their  respective  tribes  in  peace  and  war, 
and  an  armv  of  4<KX)  Goths  wa.s  maintained  for  the  per- 
petual servfce  of  the  empire.  TluMulosius,  althonc:h  he 
nad  felt  obliajed,  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions,  to  make 
several  coucessions,  vet  succeeded  in  jiersuadini;  the  Goths 
that  all  were  the  voluntary  acts  of  Ins  own  sincere  friend- 
ship towards  them.  The  conduct  of  the  emperor,  certainly 
the  wisest  that  he  could  adoi)t  under  existiua:  circuni- 
stances,  was  pniised  by  some  and  blameil  by  others.  There 
was  certainly  every  n'ason  tor  placim;  little  contidence  in 
the  professions  of  the  barbarians,  althoui^h  they  called 
themselves  the  confederates  of  the  Romans.  Tlieir  whole 
nation  soon  Iwcame  divided  into  two  parties:  the  one, 
faithful  to  the  empire,  was  headed  by  Fravitta ;  the  other, 
which  was  only  waitinjr  in  secret  for' an  opportunity  to  re- 
volt, was  headed  by  Priulf,  who,  a  Her  he  had  disclosed 
his  secret  in  the  ])n*sence  of  Fravitta,  was  slain  by  him. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  firm  but  temperate  character  of 
the  emperor  lumsi'lf,  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  bar- 
barians could  not  have  been  restrained.  On  him  alone 
the  public  safety  depended. 

In  the  year  likl  'Iheoilosius  raised  his  son  Arcadius  to 
the  rank  of  Auirustus:  in  the  same  vear  his  benefactor 
Gratian  was  murden'd  in  a  rebellion.  !(la\innis,  suppoited 
by  the  troops  in  Hiitain,  had  set  himself  up  as  emperor, 
and  had  coiujiuTed  Gaul.  Theodosius,  who  for  the  jne- 
sent  was  unable  to  carry  on  a  war,  concluded  a  peace 
with  him,  ami  lell  him  in  jwssession  of  the  countries 
which  he  was  occupyiniij  north  of  the  Alps,  on  con 
dition  that  he  should  not  disturb  Valentinian,  the  brother 
of  Gratian,  in  his  rule  over  Italy,  Africa,  and  western  Illy- 
ricum.  The  empire  was  thus  divided  ainom;  three  em- 
perors. But  Maxmuis  had  no  intention  to  keep  the  ])eace, 
and  his  ambition  stimulated  him  to  make  himself  master 
of  Italv  aNo.  In  a.».  ,'W7  he  broke  in  upon  Italy,  and 
took  ^lilan,  the  residence  of  Valentinian,  by  surprisi'.  Tlie 
youui;  emperor,  his  mother  Justina,  and  his  sister  Galla, 
fled  to  Tlu'ssilouiea,  to  implore  the  protection  of  Theodo- 
sius. The  emperor  of  the  Kast  received  the  fuLritives 
kindly,  and  as  his  own  wife  Flacilla  had  died,  h(>  mamed 
Valeiitinian's  sister  Galla,  and  thus  established  a  direct 
interest  for  himsi'lf  in  protecting  the  exiled  family.  The 
oppoii unity  of  chastisinj;  the  faithless  INIaxiimis  was  very 
welcome  to  him.  and  preparations  for  war  were  made 
throutrhout  the  wh«)le  extent  of  his  dominion**.  In  onler 
to  bccuie  his  em])ire  on  its  south-Ctistern  frontier,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  Persia.  A  larffe  fleet  assembled  ill 
the  poits  of  Kpinis  ami  Greece,  and  Theodosius  j>laced 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  well-<lisciplined  anny,  with  which 
he  maiched  into  Pannonia  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  had 
pitched  his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SiJlcia,  on  the 
J)rave.  A  battle  was  foui^ht,  in  which  the  Huns.  Alani, 
and  Goths,  who  served  in  the  anny  of  The(Klosius,  i^reatly 
lUstins^uislied  themselves.  Maxinmswas  defeated  and  put 
to  fliifht.  Tlieodosius,  determined  to  pet  j)ossi»ssion  of 
his  enemy  either  alive  or  dead,  pursued  him  as  far  as 
Aquileia.'in  which  town  Maximus  shut  himself  up.  The 
Usurper,  who  liad  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people, 
WIS  dra^i^ed  foith  irom  hit  palace  into  the  luuids  of  the 


ctmc^neror,  wlio  ^ve  him  up  as  a  \ictim  to  the  net  of  *.hi 
soldiers.  Victor,  the  son  of  .Maximus,  wa*  killni  :r.  (JiJ 
by  the  hand  or  at  the  command  of  Arl)Oira>1e'.  the  Kmk, 
who  made  himself  master  of  Gaul  (\.d.  **<  . 

After  having  thus  easily  and  quickly  terminalt  d  t  »« 
which  had  threatened  the  empire  wiih  ]onz  and  ^ryy^ 
calamities,  Tlieodosius  stayed  for  three  years  in  Iralj  to 
rei^ulatc  the  state  of  the  westeni  proviiicfii.  and  it  win  u 
this  period  that  he  showed  his  gr4*At  and  amiable  cha.'ac- 
ter  in  the  most  brilliant  li^jTht.  He  not  only  siuirtd  tS» 
lives  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Maximus  but  ail<-f<M 
them  ever\'  support  in  their  misfortune^  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  restored  to  the  oppre."»*il  peo|t!t  t-f  ti^ 
west  their  lands,  and  irave  them  compensation  in  moDfT 
for  the  losses  that  they  had  snstained.  In  the  year  90  he 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  together  with  hi»  non  Husona 
and  Valentinian. 

Duriu!;  the  period  of  his  stay  in  Italy  an  innurectioi 
broke  out   at    Antioch,  in  which   the   people  dcmaaM 
redre«<s  of  several  irrievances,   especially  a  diminutitja  of 
their  heavy  taxes.    \Vhen  Ihe-H'  demanils  were  Iau2h*l^f 
refused  by  the  imperial  officers,  the  populace  de«tn)yrd!m 
statues  oi' ThetKlosius,  his  \Nife  Flacilla,  and  of  lit  moi 
Arcadius  and  Honorius.    The  insurrection    how«Tcr  wm 
soon  put  down,  and  when  Theodosius  was  infonnrdoftSe 
occurrences,  he  sent  Hellebricus  and  Caesaiius  to  uAid 
the   most  severe  punishment  upon  the  city.    But  vhca 
messeiurers  came  solicit  inc:  a  mi  Icier  treatment,  and  aAMxri&( 
the  emperor  that  the   people  sincerely  repenttd  of  thta 
crime,  he   j^encrously  errant ed  them   a   ireneml  parff*»&. 
Hut  this  generous  act  was  followed  by  another  which  km 
as  rash  a.s  it  was  cruel.      In  a.j>.  31N)  another  ir.<irrff- 
tion  broke  out   at  Thcssalonica,  in  which  BoVhenr.  the 
commander  of  the   trarrison,  and   several    other  (ffirr!i 
were  cruelly  murdered  by  the  jH*ople,  because  they  rtfsH^ 
to  £nve  up  a  handsome  boy  to  the  unnatural  lu^it  of  fonr 
disKolute  favourite  of  the  people.     Theodosiu<»  uaa  at  fist 
uncertain  whether  he  should   take    veni^eanee   upon  tbt 
city  or  exercise  clemency  as  he  had  df»ne  towards  A«- 
tioch.     Rufinus  induced  him  to  do  the  former,  and  coii- 
missioners  were  accordingly  sent   to   punish  th«   rini- 
nal  inhabitants.    Theixlosius  however  soon  retrrrtt«d  ti§ 
step,  and  countermanded  his  orders  ;  but  it  waa  tc>o!i!c: 
a   c:eneral   and    indiscriminate    massacie    took  pJacr  in 
the  devoted  city,  in  which  no  less  than  7<KN)  hvcs  vert 
sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Hotheric.     AVhen  AmbrcM.  tbc 
archbishop  of  Milan,  was  informed  of  this  cmel  maaaen. 
he  was  seized  with  indii^nation  and  srrief :  and  eisrht  motdto 
later,   when   the   em])eror,   on  ( 'liristma^-ilav,  wanted  H 
attend  the  ser\icc  in  the  preat  church  of  Milan,  h/e  mm 
sto])ned  in  the  porch  by  Ambrose,  and  was  not  adznittii 
until  he  had  promised  to  do  public  penance  for  hi«  IMI- 
strous  cnielty.     [Ambrosk.1     It   was  not   till   after  tht 
lapse  of  eii^lit  mouths  from  that  day  that  the  emperar.  vki 
had  i)erformed  all  the  acts  of  public  penance  «h:rh  tfei 
archf)ishop  had  imposed  \\\yon  him,  was  re^^tnred  t0  the 
communion  of  the  faithful.     An  edict  wa^at  the  •saBfttai 
issued  that  no  capital  punishment  should  henrefccth  bt 
inflicted  on  any  one  till  thirty  days  after  it  had  been  p^ 
nounccil.     Durinc^  his  stay  in  Italy  Theodosius  ac?(d  h  i 
kind  of  c^uanlian  of  the  youncf  emperor  Valentinian.  vhoB 
he  niiirht   have  deprived  of  his  empire  with  the  cmSflC 
facility  and  ]terfect  impunity  if  he  had  lieen  1e*«  nu^sa^ 
mouH.     When  he  left  Italy  for  Constantinople  in  A.aSM, 
he  letl  Valentinian   in  tnc  apparently  secure   poi  innai 
(:f  the  western  ])art  of  the  empire.     It  was  one  of  the  rba- 
ract eristic  features  of  Theodosius  to  earn*  into  effrtl  ftii 
trreat  ])lans  with  the  utmost  viirour  and  eherzy,  but  «hca 
tlie  object  was  attaiiunl  he  sank  into  a  state  of  tndolenrf. 
and  iTiive  himself  up  to  tlie  enjoyment  of  plea»ure»  wbcK 
althouffh  harmless  in  themselvcN  in  many  case^  prvvrntM 
him  from  derivintr  all  the  advantages  from  his  fucctmid 
undertakinirs  that  he  mif|:ht  have  done.    T1ii«wa*  aJrotbf 
cast*  atter  his  7etum  to  Constantinople.    The  ixio»t  isporf* 
ant  occurrence  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  there  wa*  tht 
flnal  and    total   abolition  of  paganism   throujrhout  thi 
Roman  empire.     In  the  followmir  year  ;392  Valeotisa 
was  murdered  at  Vienna,  in  Gaul,  by  Ariw^aileah  "bi 
raised  Eufifenius,  a  rhetorician,  to  the  impenal  thraoe.  ■ 
whose  name  he  himself  hoped  to  wield  the  fcceptiv.  Tbt^ 
dosius,  \%ho  had  allowed  nimself  to  be  deceived  br  thi 
profensed  faithfulness  of  Arbo^rutet,  was  deeply  aorii 
when  he  heard  of  the  iate  of  hii  brothcr-in-Uw  aai  4 
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e  elevation  of  Eugenius.  But  he  wag  at  that  moment 
t  j[>repared  for  a  civil  war,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Eu- 
mus  were  consequently  received  with  apparent  favour 
d  dismissed  in  a  friendly  manner.  Preparations  for  war 
wever,  which  lasted  for  almost  two  years,  were  imroe- 
ely  commenced,  and  Stilicho  and  Timasius  were  charged 
ui  recruiting  and  disciplining  the  forces.  In  the  spnng 
th«  year  394  Theodosius  set  out  from  Constantinople 
a  3t  Eugenius.  The  armies  met  in  Pannonia,  and,  alter 
1  and  dubious  contest,  Eugenius  was  defeated  on 

e      *iks  of  the  Cold  River,  near  Aquileia.    Eugenius 

^t  to  death,  and  Arbogastes  in  despair  put  an  end 
•uA  own  life.     Theodosius  was  now  sole  emperor  of  the 

Ji  world,  and  was  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  all 
c  4«rovinces,  even  by  those  wnich  had  recently  paid 
tnage  to  Eugenius.    The  empire  might  now  Iook  for- 

to  a  period  of  peace  and  happiness  under  the  admi- 

ion   of  Theodosius.     But  he     was   suffering  from 

i»y,  and  his  health  was  rapidly  declining.   He  died  on 

B  17th  of  January,  395,  at  Milan,  whence  his  body  was 

eyed  to  Constantinople,  and  buried  there.    His  two 

(readius  andflonorius  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 

istus,  and  the  father  had  shortly  before   his  death 
,*^  to  Honorius  the  empire  of  the  West,  while  Arcadius 

x>  occupy  the  throne  of  the  East.    The  Roman  empire 
jeforth  remained  divided  into  the  Western  and  the 

m  empire.  [Rome,  p.  110.] 
\jo,  Aurehus  Victor,  Epitome^  c.  48 ;  Orosius,  vii.  34,  35; 
lomen,  vii.  2 ;  Paulus  Diacon.,  ii. ;  Compare  Gibbon, 
>r.  of  ike  Decline  and  Fail,  c.  26,  27,  and  28.) 
rHEODO'SIUS  II.,  or  the  Younger,  was  the  son  of 
fiadius,  and  grandson  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  He  was 
rn  on  the  10th  of  April,  401.  His  father  died  in  408  at 
utinople,  and  left  his    son,  then    a    child   seven 

old,  at  the  head  of  the  Eastern  empire.  There  is  a 
cinent  that  Arcadius  in  his  will  made  Jezdegerd,  king 
Persia,  the  guardian  of  his  son  and  regent  of  the  em- 
■e  during  his  minority.  (.Tornandes,  De  Bell.  Pers.,  i. 
I  This  isolated  account  however  scarcely  deserves  credit, 
d  it  is  a  fact  that  Anthemius,  the  praefectus  praetorio, 
nn  the  very  first  assumed  the  government  of  the  Eastern 
ipire  in  the  name  of  the  young  prince,  and  carried  it  on 
a  praiseworthy  manner  down  to  the  year  414,  when  he 
luntarily  resigned  it  to  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Theo- 
sius,  who  was  oiily  two  years  older  than  her  brother,  and 
d  shortly  before  received  the  title  of  Au^sta.  This 
iman  continued  to  exercise  the  sovereignty  m  the  name 
her  brother,  not  onlv  after  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood 

4  down  to  his  death,  but  even  three  years  later,  until 
e  herself  died.    During  the  early  part  of  Theodosius's 

5  Pulcheria  herself  conducted  and  superintended  his  edu- 

;  but  the  prince  seemed  to  possess  no  ambition,  and 

•^  *M  aspire  to  the  glory  of  a  monarch :    he  passed  his 

I  lile  in  a  perpetual  infancy,  surrounded  oy  women 

eunuchs,  and   ne  idled  away  his  time  in  hunting, 

Audng,  carving,  and  making  elegant  transcripts  of  sacred 

.     The  whole   government  was  carried  on  in   his 

;   but  whether  its  acts  deserve  praise  or  blame,  he 

M  Aiave  no  share  in  either,  as  he  bhndly  acc^uiesced  in 

t  that  his  sister  did.    She  also  persuaded  him,  in  a.d. 

OL  to  mariT  Eudocia  (before  her  baptism  her  name  was 

''Henais),  the  daughter  of  Leontius,  an  Athenian  sophist. 

wroman,  who  was  no  less  distinguished  for  her  beauty 

ibr  intellectual  powers,  soon  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 

xia,  after  which  she  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Au- 

».    She  lived  with  her  husband  till  the  year  444,  when^ 

r  having  drawn  upon  herself  suspicion  of  some  im- 

conduct,  she  was  obliged  to  quit  the  court,  and 

ew  to  Jerusalem. 

'••  ■«21  a  war  broke  out  with  Varanes,  king  of  Persia, 

was  successfully  concluded  by  Ardaburius,  a  general 

Lueodosius,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  for  a  hundred 

,  which  lasted  at  least  for  thirty.    With  this  excep- 

Ihe  long  reign  of  Theodosius  was  one  of  almost  un- 

j'bed  peace.     It  was  only  during  the  last  years  of  his 

that  the  European  parts  of  the  empire  were  harassed 

A.ttila  and  his  Huns.     [Attila.]     The  Asiatic   pro- 

by  far  the  most  extensive,  continued  to  enjoy  a 

ilid  and  permanent  repose.    Theodosius  died  on  the 

jf  July,  450. 

i«aulus  Diacon.,  iv. ;  Zonaras;  SocmteSy  Histor.Eccles.^ 

•>  1,  &c.    Compare  Gibbon,  History  qf  the  Decline  and 

?/,  c.  32,  33,  34.) 


The  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  is  memorable  in  the  history 
of  jurisprudence  through  the  collection  of  laws  that  wa* 
made  in  it,  and  bears  the  name  of  Codex  Theodosianus. 

THEODO'SIUS  III.,  sumamed  Adramytenus,  emperor 
of  Constantinople.  He  succeeded  Anastasius  II.  in  the 
year  a.d.  715,  being  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  fleet  of 
his  predecessor  near  Adramyttium  in  Troas.  He  was  a 
man  of  obscure  birth,  and  accepted  the  throne  with  reluc- 
tance. He  is  praised  for  his  unblemished  conduct,  and 
for  the  protection  he  afforded  to  the  orthodox  faith.  He 
had  not  enjoyed  his  elevation  much  more  than  one  year, 
when  Leo  III.,  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  Theodosius  wilnngly  withdrew,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  together  with  his  son,  in  a  monastery* 
(Theophanes,  Chronographia ;  Georgius  Cedrenus,  Com- 
pendium  Historiarum ;  Zonaras.) 

THEODOSIAN  CODE.     In  the  year  a.d.  429  Theo- 
dosius II.  appointed  a  commission  of  eight  persons,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Antiochus,  to  form  a  code  out  of  all  the 
constitutions  and  other  laws  which  had  been  promulgated 
since  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.    Tne  code  was 
to  be  formed  on  the  model  of  the  private  compilations  re- 
spectively called  the  Codex  Gregorianus  and  the  Codex 
Hermogenianus.    Either  nothing  was  done  by  this  com- 
mission, or,  for  some  reason,  a  renewal  of  it  was  thought 
necessary,  and  this  renewed  commission  received  its  m* 
structions  in  the  year  a.d.  435.    This  second  commission: 
consisted  of  sixteen  members,  with  the  same  Antiochus  at 
its  head.    In  remodelling  their  materials  the  commission- 
was  empowered  to  omit  ffie  superfluous,  insert  the  neces-^ 
sarv,  change  the  ambiguous,  and  reconcile  the  incongruous. 
The  code  was  completed  and  promulgated  as  law  in  the 
Eajtem  empire  in  the  year  a.d.  438 ;  and  it  was  declared 
that  the  laws  enacted  since  the  time  of  Constantine  should 
only  be  in  force  so  far  as  they  were  incorporated  into  this 
coae.     It  was  further  declared,  as  it  had  been  on  the  oc- 
casion of  naming  the  first  commission,  that  all  the  general 
constitutions  which  were  made  by  the  emperors  of  the 
East  and  West  should  be  sent  from  the  one  to  the  other,, 
but  that  each  of  them  should  have  full  power  to  adopt 
for  the  use  of  his  own  subjects,  or  to  reject,  what  the  other 
sent.    The  code  was  forwarded  in  the  year  438  by  Theo- 
dosius to  his  son-in-law  Valentinian  III.,  who  confirmed  it 
and  laid  it  before  the  Roman  senate,  by  whom  it  wa& 
received.    In  the  year  448  Theodosius  forwarded  to  Va- 
lentinian other  constitutions  which  he  had  made  sinee  the 
completion  of  the  code,  as  circumstances  had  arisen ;  andl 
these  new  constitutions  were  promulgated  in  the  Western: 
empire  in  the  same  year.     The  new  constitutions  were 
called  Novellae,  and  all  such  new  constitutions  which  were 
interchanged  between  the  East  and  West,  and  had  reference 
to  the  code  of  Theodosius,  were  called  by  the  name  No- 
vellae.   This  interchange  subsisted  as  long  as  the  empire- 
of  the  West  continued :    the  last  constitution  of  the  kind 
that  we  know  is  one  of  Anthemius,  who  was  contemporar}" 
with  Leo  I.  in  the  Eastern  empire  :  it  belongs  to  the  year 
468,  and  relates  to  Bona  Vacantia. 

This  code  consists  of  sixteen  books,  which  are  divided 
into  titles,  and  the  titles  are  subdivided  into  sections^ 
The  arrangement  of  the  matter  differs  from  that  in  the 
subsequent  compilation  of  Justinian,  also  called  the  Code» 
The  code  of  Theodosius  treats  of  Jus  Privatum  in  the  first 
part,  and  especially  in  the  second  and  fourth  books,  both 
included,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth :  the  following^ 
books  treat  chiefly  of  Jus  PubRcum.  The  first  book  treat* 
of  offices,  and  the  sixteenth  book  treats  of  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Christian  church.  The  code  of  Theodosius- 
was  the  first  great  compilation  of  the  kind,  and  it  waa 
much  used  in  the  compilation  of  the*  code  of  Justinian* 
It  also  forms  the  basis  of  the  code  of  the  Ostrogoths,  called 
the  EdictumTheoderici :  it  was  incorporated  into  the  code 
of  Alaric  II.,  commonly  called  the  Breviarium,  in  an 
abridged  form,  accompanied  by  a  continual  interpretation 
or  explanation ;  and  it  was  used  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Lex  Komana  of  the  Burgundians,  which  is  often  incorrectly 
called  Papiani  Liber  Responsorum. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Theodosian  code  and  of  the  No- 
vellae Constitutiones  exist  in  their  genuine  state :  the  fint 
five  books  of  the  code  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  ar© 
chiefly  found  only  in  the  Breviarium.  The  excellent 
edition  of  J.  Gothofredus  (6  vols,  fol.,  Lyon,  1665,  re- 
edited  by  J.  D.  Ritter,  fol.,  Leipzig,  1736-1746),  and  alscr 
the  edition  of  the  Jus  Civile  Antejustinianeum,  Berlin,  1815^ 
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have  followed  the  text  of  the  Breviarium  for  the  first  five 
boolu  and  the  be&riniiini;  of  the  sixtli.  But  Clossius  and 
Peyron  have  bubsiHiuently  made  additions  to  the  first  five 
books,  and  particularly  to  the  tirst ;  tfie  former  from  a 
Milan  MS.  of  the  Breviarium,  and  the  latter  from  a  Turin 
palimpsefit  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  {Thpmlns.  Cod.  Gp- 
nuina  Fragmenta^  jj-r.,  W.  F.  Clossius,  Tub.,  1824,  8vo. ; 
Cod,Theoaos, Fragment.  ineiiiL,  ^-r .,  Amad.  Peyron,  1823, 
4to.)  Hanel  hu  also  added  to  the  later  booki.  (Zinunern, 
GesrJiichte  des  Rom.  Privatrechts.^ 

THHODOTION,  of  Ephesus,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  an  Ebionite,  and  lived 
in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century  atter  Christ.  He 
is  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialos^ie  with  Tryphon 
(a.d.  160),  .and  by  Trenaeus  (a.d.  ITT').  His  version  ap- 
pears to  have  been  undertaken  for  the  puri)ose  of  fumisn- 
ing  the  Kbionites  with  a  more  exact  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  text  than  that  of  the  Septua^nt,  and  one  there- 
fore which  would  render  them  more  service  than  the  Sep- 
tuagint  in  their  disputes  with  the  Jews.  It  agrees  almost 
exactly  with  the  Septuatpnt,  except  that  it  supplies  the 
deficiencies  of  that  version,  and  omits  those  parts  of  it 
which  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  text.  Theodotion  had  not  a 
competent  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  He  has  retained  certain 
Hebrew  words  whicn  appear  to  have  been  in  use  among 
the  Ebionites.  Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  was  substi- 
tuted by  the  antient  church  for  the  Septuagint  version  of 
that  book. 

This  version  occupied  one  column  of  Oiigen^s  *  Hexapla.* 
[Oriobnks.] 

THEODO'XIS,orTHEODOXUS,  Mont  forts  name  for  a 
division  of  the  genus  AVnYri,  tvpe  Theodoxus  Lutctianus ; 
S)m,  NeritaduviaiilU^  Felix  ae  Roissy. 

THEOG>nS  COcovvic),  an  eleiriac  poet  of  Megara,  the 
capital  of  the  small  state  of  Megaris,  was  living  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  centurv  u.c. ;  and  it  appears  from  his 
own  writings  that  he  lived  to  the  date  of  tne  battle  of  Sa- 
lamis,  B.C.  480.  In  one  of  those  revolutions  which  fre- 
^uentlv  occurred  in  the  small  Grecian  states,  the  democra- 
tic body  at  Megara  overpowered  the  aristocratic,  to  which 
Theognis  belonged.  Tlieognis,  who  was  then  absent  from 
his  country,  lost  his  landed  property  in  this  revolution, 
which,  with  the  rest  of  the  Megarian  territor}',  was  par- 
titioned among  the  successful  party.  It  appeals  that  he 
lived  in  exile  at  Thebes.  The  fragments  of  Tlieognis 
abound  in  allusions  to  the  revolution  by  which  he  Tiad 
suffered,  and  he  expresses  in  bitter  language  his  complaints 
against  that  base  class  which  had  usurped  the  station  and 
property  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  He  had  alse 
the  mortification  of  seeing  a  rich  rival  of  mean  birth  pre- 
ferred to  him  by  the  parents  of  a  girl  whom  he  couiled. 
Yet  he  was  in  some  measure  indemnified  for  his  loss  by 
retaining  the  affections  of  the  girl  after  she  had  married 
his  ignoble  rival. 

It  appears  from  his  verses  that  he  had  been  in  Sicily, 
Euboea,  and  Sparta ;  and  it  was  in  Sicily  that  he  wrote 
one  of  his  elegies  which  was  addressed  to  the  Sicilian 
Megarians,  who  were  a  colony  from  his  native  state. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  his  elegies  were  com- 
posed on  various  occasions  and  on  particular  subjects,  and 
that  so  far  thev  resembled  the  elegies  of  Tydaeus,  Ar- 
chilochus,  and  Solon.  But  as  these  elegies  contained  nu- 
merous general  maxims  or  lessons  for  conduct,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  in  the  course  of  time  nearly  everything  was 
omitted  from  them  which  had  a  pailicular  application, 
and  thus  the  elegies  of  Theognis  were  formed  into  that 
g[eneral  collection  of  gnomae  such  as  we  now  have  it,  con- 
sisting of  al)ove  fourteen  hundred  hexameter  and  penta- 
meter verses.  It  is  observed  tliat  nearly  all  the  passages 
in  this  collection  which  have  a  political  reference  are 
addressed  to  a  person  named  C^tuus,  the  son  of  Polypas. 
Cvmus  appears  to  be  a  youth  of  noble  family  for  whom 
Tneognis  nasa  tender  regard,  and  whom  he  exhorts  to  the 

{>ractice  of  virtue,  to  prudence  in  conduct,  and  to  the  en- 
oyment  of  life. 

The  verses  of  Theognis  contain  many  allusions  to  the 
sjrmposia,  or  entertainments,  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  was 
usual,  at\er  the  libation  had  been  duly  performed,  for  some 
of  the  guests  to  bing  a  poem,  accompanied  by  the  flute. 
This  poem,  or  elegy,  was  addressed  either  to  all  the  com- 
panjr,  or,  as  appears  to  have  been  always  the  case  with  the 
elegies  of  Theognis,  it  was  adilressed  to  a  single  person. 
.    The  fragments  of  Theognis  have  been  often  printed. 


They  were  first  printed  in  the  rolh»ction  r-f  Gr.or 
by  Aldus,  Venice,  1495;  and  thi-y  a.-L  »..:;•, 
Gaisford's  'Poetae  MinorcN  Grai  li.*  Oxf-rl.  IsJi- 
of  the  latest  and  best  edilion>  is  l)y  F.  T.  W*- .I'lir 
Ibrt-on-the-Main,  1«2C.  Tlu-v '  \\err  !.i-.".*.v 
German  verse,  with  short  notes  l)V  G.  TliK'iii.hj:: 
and  also  by  W.  E.  Weber    KW." 

(Miiller,  JJistory  nf  Ihr  LttTalur^  rf  Anff^n 
vol .  i. ;  Hoffman n ,  Lexic .  Biblioa  nif  'h . ;  Fa ! j r : ci  a 
thera  Grtpra^  vol.  i.) 

THEOLOGY  (^foXoyia,  the  science  whiih  r 
God>. 

In  order  to  guard  against  any  misconi-rii»i>:i  ••: 
ject  of  this  article,  it  seems  alUi-able  to  >tatf  in 
set  that  it  is  designed  to  treat  the  subjei-l  i-f 
purely  in  a  scientific  and  historical  point  wi  wt 
discussion  of  the  doctrine:*  of  Christian  tht-nluc 
attem{)t  to  frame  a  system  of  Christian  theo!o^'5, 
inconsistent  with  the'  plan  of  this  work. 

I.  Definttion  of  Tervs. 

All  that  men  know  of  the  nature  of  God,  coriMti 
solutely,  of  the  relations  between  God  on  th* 
and  themselves  and  other  beings  on  th«»  other, 
with  the  consequences  resulting  from  those  rvlat 
the  duties  arisins:  out  of  those  relations : — all  ll 
ledge  is  described  by  the  word  religion.  To  rt 
knowledge  to  a  systematic  form,  is  the  Tiro\mc 
science  of  theology ;  and  the  truths  of  re.igion, 
ranged  in  a  scientific  form,  con!»titute  a  Ay*tem  of  t 
Theology  stands  to  religion  in  the  same  relatk 
in  which  ever)'  other  science  stands  to  its  subject 
stance,  natural  philosophy  to  matter,  mi'taphy« 
mind,  philology  to  language.  By  many  wr 
words  theology  and  religion  are  used  as  sjx 
terms ;  but  such  a  usage  of  them  is  incorrect.  [ 
Uklioion.] 

Tlie  above  definition  applies  to  the  word  as  it 
understood  for  some  centuries ;  but  its  earlier 
somewhat  different  from  this.  The  ^koXajia  oi 
tient  Greeks  was  <p{koiro^ia  Tfpi  nJv  3m'wv.  tne  pi 
of  divine  existences;  and  it  included  all  q'lestioai 
to  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  ber\ice  of  the  c 
relating  to  the  origin  and  mode  of  existence  of  ' 
Aristotle  uses  the  verb  ^toXoylut  Mt  tnphy*.^  i. 
Cicero  the  noun  iheologus  \,lJe  Xnt.  D^'or..  lii.  2 
wider  signification  the  word  i»  UM*d  by  Varro 
tin.,  De  Civitat.  Dei,  vi.  5  ;  compare  Eust'l'iu*,  P 
Erang.,  iv.  130),  who  distingui>hesthrei»  iiifferen 
theology :  (1)  /luOurov,  or/abnlosum,  mytlijcal  or  le, 
(2)  ^vffiKuv,  or  wa/wra/f  ^)hysical,  or  rL-Iatiris:  to  ti 
of  the  gods^, ;  1 3;  woXtnc/u/,  or  r/>i//>  politii-al 
lar).  Of  these  the  first  is  the  tlu'oloiry  of  pot^-is  t! 
that  of  philosophers,  the  thiitl  that  of  tiie  jHopl 
Varro  expresses  it,  *  The  first  is  chii-fly  ;uiap:i 
theatre,  the  second  to  the  uni\eri»e  {a*i  mund 
third  to  the  city. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  Ls  not  used, 
of  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  the  word  OkCXo^^*^  i 
to  the  author,  is  much  laterthan  the  book  iIm.*] 
CALVPSK.l  The  simpler  terms  linotcl*dge  yt-, 
faith  {rtariQ)  are  those  whieh  approach  mc-.l  ; 
the  meaning  of  the  word  theology ;  but  the  fact  1 
theology,  jis  a  system,  is  not  taught  in  tlu-  N«- 
ment,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  abseru 
word. 


In  the  early  Christian  church  the  word  wasM 
used  in  the  general  etymological  sense  of  the 
which  relates  to  God  anS  divine  things  ;  but  wo  j 
it  employed  at  a  ver}-  early  period  in  a  peculiar^, 
the  controversies  ri^specting  the  nature  nf  C'h 
orthodox  party  adopted  as  a  kind  of  motto  lii. 
of  the  Evangelist,  3*^^  yv  6  Xo>oc  :*the  Word  w 
John,  i.  1),  and  the  meaning  which  they  at:i 
tliat  sentence  was  transferred  by  thvm'  to  tl 
tfioXoy la,  wliich  therefore,  in  this  use  of  it,  mA\ 
fined  as  the  doctrine  concerning  tlie  divinity  ot'tii 
[Ix>Gos.]  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  epithet  h 
api^lied  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  a  sir 
tlu  word  acquired  a  meaning  some >iluit  mo.'-e  ci 
ana  was  used  to  describe  the  whole  teaching  of  '.!ir 
concerning  the  Trinity. 

Lastly,  the  modem  usage  of  the  word,  as  exjui 
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ibove  definition,  was  first  adopted  by  Peter  Abailard 
142),  who  drew  up  a  system  of  scholastic  divinity,  to 
1  he  )[2:ave  the  title  of 'Theologia  Christiana.' 
.hoiild  be  remarked  that  instead  of  the  Greek  word 
»^y,  the  Latin  word dwiniti/  is  often  used  to  describe 
?ience  of  religion. 

II.  Foundations  op  the  Scisnck. 

e  every  other  science,  theology  consists  in  the  appli- 
i  of  the  human  reason  to  certain  ascertained  truths. 

tnitha  are,  as  is  plain  from  the  definition,  the  truths 
iCion.  It"  therefore  the  existence  of  God,  of  attributes 
?ing  to  him,  and  of  relations  subsisting  between  him 
len  and  otlier  beings  can  be  proved,  the  foundations 
ology  are  laid.  Now  all  mankind,  with  the  excep- 
r  a  most  insignificant  minority  (if  indeed,  which  has 
been  doubted,  the  existence  of  a  real  atheist  be  pos- 

believe  either  that  these  subjects  are  within  the 
il  compass  of  human  knowledge,  or  that  some  kind  of 
tion  respecting  these  subjects  has  been  made  by  Grod 
n.     [Religion  ;  Revelation.]     Therefore,  accord- 

the  general  sense  of  mankind,  theology  is  a  possible 
e,  founded  upon  knowledge  derived  from  nature,  or 
evejation,  or  from  both  these  sources. 
V,  it  is  true  that  attempts  have  been  sometimes  made 
ne  a  system  of  theology  entirely  out  of  the  religious 
which  may  be  learned  from  natural  sources,  that  is, 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  from  the 
mena  of  the  mental  and  material  universe.     Such 

constitute  Natural  Religion^  and  form  the  subject 
science  of  Natural  Theology.  But  the  vast  ma- 
of  religious  systems  are  founded  on  the  supposed 
nee  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
e  of  theology  is  generally  understood  to  have  re- 
;e  to  Revealed  Religion.  Moreover,  if  it  be  true 
L  divine  revelation  has  been  given  from  God  to  man, 

follow  that  that  revelation  cannot  possibly  be  contra- 
y  to  any  of  the  truths  of  natural  religion  ;  also  many 
IS  might  be  urged  to  show  that  such  a  revelation, 

completed,  would  contain  in  itself  at  leftst  all  the 
i  of  natural  religion,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the 
id  revelations  in  existence  claim  to  teach  everything 

I  might  be  leiuned  from  nature  concerning  Qoa  ;  and 
the  theology  which  is  founded  on  revelation  must 

le  within  itself  the  theology  which  is  founded  on 

II  religion.  For  this  reason  the  grand  foundation  of 
tgy  is  usually  undei'stood  to  be  revelation,  to  which 
il  religion  is  a  valuable  but  not  necessary  auxiliary ; 
:  has  even  been  disputed  whether  it  is  an  essential 
r  a  theolo2:ian's  duty  to  establish  the  consistency  be- 
the  doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

ice,  v^ith  reference  to  the  Christian  religion,  theology 
nded  entirely  upon  the  canonical  books  of  the  Oli 
ew  Testament. 

III.  Divisions  of  the  Scienck. 

Vith  reference  to  its  foundation,  it  is  divided,  as  ex- 
d  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  into  Natural  and  Re- 
\  or  positive.  The  latter  word  is  used  to  indicate 
le  foundations  of  revealed  theology  are  the  expressed 
f  Grod ;  just  as  we  speak  of  positive  laws, 
term  positive  theology  is  also  used  to  describe  any 
I  of  theology  which  rests  upon  authority,  as,  for 
)le,  the  system  embodied  in  the  formularies  of  a 
.liar  church.  See  below,  under  the  head  of  Dog^ 
Theology. 

k-ccording  to  the  method  of  treating  the  subject,  it  is 
d  into  pojnliar  or  biblical^  and  systematic  or  scholastic 

According  to  the  paii  of  the  subject  which  is  treated 
s  divided  in\o  theoretical  and  practical  theology.  Of 
the  former  includes — (I)  The  Knowledge  of  the  do- 
its which  contain  the  revelation,  the  proof  of  their 
ity,  and  the  explanation  of  their  meaning,  that  is, 
iical  Theology  ;  (2)  the  investigation,  arrangement, 
scussion  of  the  truths  so  revealeid,  that  is.  Systematic 
}gy ;  (3)  the  workings  and  changes  of  reli^on  among 
who  have  professed  it,  or  Historical  Theology, 
ical  Theology  has  for  its  subjects  the  duties  of  prac- 
eligion,  and  the  various  modes  of  enforcing  them 
n ;  and  with  reference  to  the  latter,  it  is  divided  into 
ymil^ticSt  or  preaching ;  (2)  Catecheties,  or  teaching ; 
turgics,  or  worship  and  the  administration  of  tne 


sacraments,  and  (4)  Pastoral  theologyy  or  the  care  and 
government  of  a  church. 

IV.  Of  Dogmatic  Theology,  or  Dogmatics. 

This  is  a  very  useful  term,  which  is  chiefly  employed  by 
German  writers.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  ex- 
hibiting clearly,  and  of  tracing  to  their  results,  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  revelation.  It  means  more  than  the 
term  systematic  theology.  The  province  of  the  latter  is 
simply  to  give  to  the  scattered  truths  of  revelation  the 
scientific  form  of  a  connected  system,  in  whatever  manner 
may  seem  niost  convenient  to  the  framer  of  the  system ; 
but  dogmatic  theologjy  aims  at  forming  a  system  which 
shall  be  accepted  as  binding  by  a  large  oody  of  religion- 
ists, and  then  views  all  religious  truth  in  the  light  of  that 
system :  it  is  systematic  theology,  with  the  idea  {$  authority 
superadded. 

This  may  perhaps  be  made  clearer  by  a  reference  to 
other  branches  of  science.  The  natural  philosopher,  for 
example,  observes  certain  phenomena,  which  he  soon  finds 
to  have  in  them  some  points  of  connection  or  similarity ; 
and  by  arranging  the  phenomena  with  reference  to  those 
points,  he  has  reduced  his  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy 
to  a  sort  of  system.  He  may  have  been  deceived  in  his 
observations ;  the  analogies  he  thinks  he  has  detect^  may 
not  really  exist :  but  still  the  system  he  has  framed  may 
be  for  him  a  convenient  classification  of  the  observed  phe- 
nomena: his  system  is  a  theory.  But  suppose  him  to 
proceed  further,  and  to  detect  (in  his  own  opinion)  the 
real  causes  of  the  observed  phenomena,  and  to  trace  thpm 
to  tlirther  results:  suppose  that  he  frames  a  system  of 
natural  philosophy  upon  the  principles  which  he  has  tlius 
detected ;  and  that  tnis  system  is  received  by  a  number  of 
men  as  furnishing  a  true  explanation  of  the  observed  phe- 
nomena :  then  his  theory  has  gained  the  element  of  au* 
thority^  and  it  may  be  called  a  dogmatic  theory.  The 
former  kind  of  theory  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what 
is  meant  by  systematic  theology ;  the  latter,  of  what  is 
meant  by  dogmatic  theology. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  revelation,  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  documents  which  contain  it  present 
no  systematic  form.  The  truths  revealed  in  them,  con- 
sidered separately,  may  be  called  dogmas,  since  they  aJl 
contain  the  element  of  authority;  but  as  they  are  not 
systematically  arranged,  they  do  not  form  a  system  of 
dogmatic  theology.  But  to  such  a  system  they  might  be 
reduced  by  a  person  who  fully  understood  them  in  all  their 
bearings;  and  supposing  his  qualifications  for  the  task 
complete,  his  system  would  be  a  perfect  system  of  dog- 
matics :  absolutely  true  if  the  revelation  were  a  true  one ; 
and  therefore  absolutely  binding  on  all  who  accepted  thd 
revelation  as  true.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  an  at- 
tempt htis  been  made  again  and  again  :  many  systems  ot 
theology  have  been  framed,  each  claiming  to  grve  an  ex- 
position of  the  woi-d  of  God  at  once  tme  and  scientific. 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  fact  that  these  tystems  have  presented 
different  and  contradictory  results :  but  many  of  them  have 
been  accepted  as  true  by  bo<lies  of  Christians ;  and  they 
therefore  form,  to  those  who  accept  them,  systems  of  dog" 
matic  theology :  and  in  many  cases  these  systems  are  em- 
bodied in  creeds,  or  confessions  of  faith,  whicn  then  become 
for  all  future  time  the  dog  mat  ics,- or  positive  theology,  of 
those  who  accept  them. 

It  has  veiy  naturally  been  usual  for  persons  adopting  a 
system  of  dogmatics  to  look  upon  their  system  not  only  as 
probably  tnie,  but  as  absolutely  true  ;  and  hence  they  have 
given  to  it  the  title  of  orthodoxy  {dpOoSoKia,  the  right  be- 
lief), applying  to  every  other  system  the  name  of  heterO" 
doxy  (htp'oioKia,  another  belief,  i.e.  than  the  right  one). 
But  it  is  deserving  of  notice  that  there  are  some  subjects 
upon  which  a  particular  opinion  has  prevailed  so  exten- 
sively among  Christians,  that  the  word  orthodoxy  is  nipipMed 
to  that  opinion,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  by  persons 
who  do  not  intend  thereby  to  give  their  assent  to  the  abso- 
lute truth  of  that  opinion.*  Such  a  use  of  the  woi-d  is  found 
very  convenient  in  ecclesiastical  history.     [Hkrbsy.] 

illustrations  of  these  remarks  are  furnished  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  commonly  speak  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  and  English  churches,  of  Caivinistic  and  Arminian 
dogmas,  of  the  orthodox  and  heterodox  doctrines  respeet*   ' 
ing  the  person  of  Christ. 

Out  of  Dogmatic  Theology  springs  Controversial  TheO" 
logy^  or  that  mode  of  treating  the  subject  of  religion  in 
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which  some  particular  system  of  dogmatics  is  defended,  or 
■ome  other  system  attaclted. 

V.  History  of  Theology. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  ^ive  under  this  head  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  considered 
Wiih  reference  to  the  development  and  diversities  of  theo- 
lo^cal  opinions  within  it.  Such  a  statement  would  l>e, 
properly  speakinc:,  a  history  of  theology,  and  indeed  such 
a  history  is  at  present  a  great  desideratum  in  our  litera- 
ture. But  the  information  which  would  be  eriven  on  this 
head  will  be  found  for  the  most  part  already  scattered 
through  this  *  CyclopoKlia '  in  separate  articles,  to  which 
therefore  the  reader  is  referred.  All  that  will  be  attempted 
here  is  to  point  out  the  characteristic  elements  out  of 
which  the  prevailing  theology  of  diflerent  periods  has  been 
formed.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  then,  is  to  classify 
those  elements. 

In  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  Theology,  including 
both  natural  and  revealed  theology,  we  have  among  theo- 
logians who  reject  revelation  the  systems  of  (H  Atheism^ 
or  that  doctrine  concerning  God  which  rejects  his  exist- 
ence idtogether ;  (2)  Deisin^  or  the  system  which  teaches 
that  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  but  that  having  once 
created  them  and  impressed  upon  them  certain  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  their  future  existence,  commonly  called  the 
latcs  of  naturey  he  has  left  them  to  the  crovemment  of 
those  laws,  and  concerns  himself  no  more  with  his  creation ; 
or  in  other  words,  this  system  acknowledi^es  the  existence 
of  God,  but  denies  his  providence.  (3)  Tnehm^  the  system 
which  differs  from  Deism  by  acknowledging  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  Tlie  systems  of  Deism  and  Theism  suppose 
the  existence  of  an  Almighty  Creator,  whose  existence  is 
independent  of  the  universe  (/>ri//riwiM//i  extramundunum); 
but  there  is  another  system  according  to  which  the  laws 
of  nature  are  in  themselves  the  eternal  self-existent  causes 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  there  is  no 
causative  principle  external  to  nature.  Tliis  system  takes 
two  different  forms:  Mutcrialism,  which  makes  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  to  result  from  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  matter  itself;  and  the  various  shaues  of  Pantheiftm^ 
which  suppose  an  intelligent  principle  {anima  mundi)  to 
be  inseparably  connected  with  ever)'thing  that  exists,  and 
to  per\'ade  the  whole  creation. 

There  is  another  system  which  stands  apart  both  from 
Naturalism  and  llevelation,  namely  Scepticism ;  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  which  is  that  in  metaphysical  inquiries,  or 
in  snort  in  all  subjects  which  do  not  admit  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  certainty  is  unattainable,  and  con- 
sequently that  neither  from  nature  nor  from  a  supposed 
revelation  can  we  derive  a  sure  religious  belief  nor  a 
rational  sy^tem  of  theology.     [Scepticism.] 

These  systems  deserve  notice  in  connexion  with  the 
histor}'  of  theology,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  the  same 
class  of  subjects  as  those  which  are  embraced  in  theolo^ ; 
and  they  belong  particularly  to  the  histor}*  of  Christian 
theology,  inasmuch  as  at  every  period  these  systems  have 
been  brought  more  or  less  into  direct  collision  with  Chris- 
tianity itself.  But  according  to  our  more  restricted  defi- 
nition of  theolog)',  as  the  science  which  is  founded  upon 
a  divine  revelation,  and  more  especially  as  the  science 
which  has  for  its  subject  the  religion  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  it  will  be  found  that  the  principal  varieties  in 
theological  systems  have  arisen  out  of  different  opinions 
concerning  tnat  revelation  itself,  either  with  reference  to 
the  degree  of  its  authority  or  to  the  mode  of  its  interpreta- 
tion. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  former  point,  the  authority  of 
the  ScripturcAy  it  would  seem  an  axiom  that  everj'  person 
who  accepts  them  as  a  divine  revelation  must  receive  them 
as  of  full  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  consequently 
that  every  system  of  theolotry  must  rest  upon  the  admitted 
and  un(iuestiona))le  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  For  this 
reason  it  would  appear  that  all  questions  respecting  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  are  rather  introductory  to  theo- 
loicy  than  a  part  of  the  science.  But  in  point  of  fact  dif- 
ferent opinions  are  held  on  this  matter  l)y  those  who  pro- 
feiis  to  receive  the  Christian  reli(2:ion,  and  therefore  such 
»  opinions  are  considered  to  form  a  part  of  Christian  theo- 
logy. 

N'ow  with  reference  to  this  point  every  possible  variety 
of  theological  opinion  may  be  included  under  the  two 
freat  divisions  of  Supranaturaliftn  and  Antinipranatu* 


raliitn  or  RationaUim ;  the  former  word  Wing       I       i 
that  theology  which  rests  profeivedly  on  a  !>|>ecial, 
natural  revelation  from  Gotl,  and  the' latter  lor  that  »«. 
which  rejects  all  that  is  supernatural  in  Mich  a  re\        ^ 
The  terms  Rationalism  and  Xatunii  Thefjlogy,  loi 
etymologically  meaning  the  same  thing,  art*  rmploTtta  . 
describe  different  theological  systems.      H«)th  maLf 
foundations  of  theolog}'  to  rest  upon  the  knowlrde« 
cerning  God  which  may  be  leameu  l>y  mere  natural  a 
but  in  natural  theoloc])'  the  idea  of  a  rc\  elation  i»  i     <     i 
entertained,  while  rationalism  (in  the  modem  M*n!ic  U 
word)  professes  to  rei^rard  the  Script urei»  as  prjMCiMd  « 
some  degree  of  authority,  and  indeed  as  u|x>n  thr  «Ub 
containing  in  some  form  or  other  the  elements  of  r 
truth. 

The  great  question  between  supranaturalism  and  nboi- 
alism  n>lates  to  the  iiiMpiration  of  the  Si-riptiirr^    IW 
adherents  of  the  former  system,  thouirh  they  differ  roprd- 
ing  the  mode  in  which  siii)eniatunil  iiifurmatiun  «a«  c«^ 
veyed  to  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers  airce 
great  principle  that  they  did  receive  Mu-h  iniunnk  wi 
to  preserve  them  from  all  error  in  the  statement  of  Ttw 
gious  truth.     Rationalists,  on  the  other  hand.  eiUirr  n;i«ct 
the  dogma  of  inspiration  altogether,  or  underxar^i  h\  t 
nothing  more  than  that  by  the  ordinary  providence  ofOoi 
the  natural  faculties  of  the  writers  were  brought  intotbt 
best  state   for  exercise  while  they  were   compONr.£  iht 
Scriptures.    Generally  speaking,  tlie  rationalists  i 
writers  of  the  Scriptures  to  have  had  better  i  ui 

mation  on  the  subjects  they  wrcie  about  tnui  «a} 
persons  could  acquire ;   and  therefore,  while  reseniu 
themselves  the  liberty  of  choosinic  what  they  will  1 
and  what  they  will  disbelieve,  they  upon  the' whole  «n 
the  facts  and  opinions  contained  'in  the  Scriptures  ■■ 
ba.«is  of  their  theolotry.     [Revelation.] 

Tliere  is  also  a  difference  between  supcmatuimbMB  tad 
rationalism  respecting  the  mode  of  interpret! nc  the  S 
tures :   the  former  holding  that  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  u 
vouchsafed  to  the  humble  inquirer  into  reli^ou*  h 
the  latter  denying  the  existence  of  any  other  mraa 
understanding  the  Scriptures  than  the  natural  po«c&B 
the  human  mind. 

Some  of  the  many  forms  which  rationalism  has  atfcaicA 
during  the  last  centur}'  are  almost  indict  in  gui«hab>  irua 
some  of  the  forms  of  naturalism.     [Ration a u^m.j 

2.  Supposing  the  Scripture  to  be  receiwd  asrfni'tWa 
divine  revelation,  the  questions  arise: — By  whom,  aad'fli 
what  principles,  are  they  to  l)e  inter})reteii  ? 

The  opposite  opinions  on  this  point  may  be  called  lit 
Protestant  and  Cathotic,  or  the  biblical  and  pn^itirfy^ 
tems  of  theology.  The  fundamental  principle  of  ih*  iW 
testant  or  biblical  system  is  that  the  5kTiptun-«  art  to  It 
interpreted  by  each  individual  reader  acconUng  to  lli 
onlinary  laws  by  which  the  meaning  of  any  other  bc«k  k 
ascertained ;  while  the  Catholic  or  positive  >)Mem 
the  existence  of  a  positive  mode  of  interpret ation, 
down  by  a  tradition  in  the  visible  church  through 
of  Christianity,  and  forming  in  fact  a  system  of  d 

theolofjT,  from  which  no  individual  is  at  liberty  to 

upon  the  evidence  derived  fVom  his  own  reseairh.   Hi 
Protestant  theology  may  be  supranaturahstic  or  rtfi^ 
alistic,  according  as  it  admits  or  rejects  the  docnu  of  tki 
divine   assistance   granted   to  the  inquirer ;    and  it  aki 
branches  out  into  two  great  divisions, which  maybe  c«U 
j^pular  and  critical  thcolog}'.    The  popular  theblocj  pi^ 
fesses  to  be  derived  from  the  obvious  meaning  of  tbe'lcflv 
of  Scripture,  without  any  externa)  aid  :   the  critiral  tb» 
logy  is  based  upon  the  principle  that,  although  God  t« 
granted  to  every  humble  and  diligent  inquirer  the  po««f 
of  learning  fVom  the  Bible  itself  all  religious  truth  mimk 
it  may  be  necessary  for  his  safet^r  that  he  bhouM  kM«i 
yet  that  there  is  a  body  of  religious  truth  in  the  BAb 
which  can  only  be  discovered  by  applying  to  its  interpnti* 
tion  all  the  resources  of  human  learning  and  of  oxtxri 
investigation,  and  therefore  that  these  means  must  be  i» 
ployed  in  order  to  tlie  construction  of  a  complete  isyA^d 
theolofi:y. 

One  important  difference  between  the  Phyteftaot  vi 
Catholic  systems  is  in  the  use  they  make  of  the  bodrrf 
historical  testimony  to  the  doctrines  of  (*hristianity. 

Tlie  Catholic  system  esteems  it  theprivilcse  of  the  tm 
church  to  be  the  certain  possessor  ana  the  authonacdtv 
positor  of  religious  truth.    In  many  of  the  anticiit  ' 
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ian  writers  it  recognises  members  of  the  tnie  church  and 
uthorised  teachers  in  it ;    and  therefore  it  rep:ards  the 
octrines  taught  in  their  writings  as  the  tnie  doctrines  of 
'hrist.     The  obvious  difficulty  presented  by  the  different 
pinions  of  varioas  writers  is  removed  in  various  ways, 
mcent  of  Lirins  has  stated  the  CathoUc  dogma  in  the 
>llowing  form : — *  That  which  has  been  held  always,  every- 
where, and  by  all,  is  true.'  (Quod seniper,  quod  ubic^ue^  &c.) 
Jut  who  are  the  all  ?    All  the  orthodox :  and  it  is  the 
rovince  of  the  church  to  determine  who  are  orthodox 
nd  who  are  heretics ;  and  if  the  decision  of  the  church 
n  this  point  be  doubtful,  the  appeal  lies  first  to  its  autho- 
d  teachers  individually,  and  then  to  their  collective 
uice  as  given  in  the  decrees  of  a  general  council. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Protestant  system  recognises  in 
J  early  Christian  writers  nothing  more  than  persons  of 
ous  degrees  of  ability  and  information,  whose  state- 
itriits  and  opinions  are  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  entirely 
pon  the  grounds  of  ordinary  criticism,  and  neither  their 
lachin^  nor  those  of  any  other  person  whatever  are 
Uowed  to  have  any  authority  beyond  that  due  to  their 
rinsic  worth  and  to  their  agreement  with  Scripture. 
rhe  application  of  these  principles  to  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
t  is  an  important  point  of  difference  between  the  Roman 
mholic  and  Protestant  systems.    The  former  rests  upon 
le  authority  of  those  books  which  have  been  declared 
lOnical  by  the  voice  of  the  church  as  expressed  in  gene- 
councils  ;  the  latter  looks  to  historical  and  critical  evi- 
caice  to  determine  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
le  books  of  Scripture,  and  then  it  finds  the  evidence  of 
leir  inspiration,  and  consequently  of  their  authority,  in 
le  statements  and  claims  of  the  writers  themselves,  which 
fit  not  merely  on  the  established  honesty  of  the  wiiters, 
it  chiefly  on  the  attestation  of  the  miracles  they  \vi*oiight. 
Janon  ;  Miracles.] 

3.  Another  mode  of  interpretation  leads  to  the  systems 
■  theology  which  are  embraced  under  the  name  of  mys- 
cismy  the  great  principle  of  which  is,  that  within  the 
lind  of  the  true  believer  there  exists  a  sense  of  truth 
hich  will  always  lead  him  to  a  surer  and  higher  know- 
dsre  of  religion  than  he  could  ever  gain  from  his  own 
itical  inquiries  or  from  the  teaching  of  other  men. 
ysosTics;  Mystics.] 

4.  To  trace  the  relation  of  one  set  of  truths  to  another, 
id  to  show  the  coincidence  of  the  same  truths  when 
roved  by  different  trains  of  reasoning,  is  one  of  the  high- 
it  objects  of  true  philosophy:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
iwillingness  to  renounce  a  cherished  belief  when  it  is 
•und  opposed  to  a  newly  discovered  truth,  is  one  of  the 
congest  tendencies  of  the  human  mind.     Hence  have 

I  numerous  theological  systems  according  as  men 
c  brought  the  tenets  of  Judaism,  the  systems  of  heathen 
ii^on,  and  the  reasonings  of  philosophy,  into  comparison 
iln  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament.  From  the  first 
rthese  processes  arose  the  Judaizing  sects  of  the  first  two 
three  centuries,  from  the  second  many  of  the  early 
cissies,  such  as  Manichaeism  [Heretics  ;  Manichees], 
ad  from  the  third  the  theoloory  of  the  New  Platonists  and 
{hers  of  the  early  Alexandrian  school,  and  that  of  the 
shoolmen  of  the  middle  ages. 

5.  Besides  the  classification,  which  we  have  thus  at- 
jted,  of  systems  of  theology,  according  to  the  funda- 

utal   principles  on  which   they  rest,  there   is  another 

ortant  division  of  them  according  to  their  actual  dif- 

-nces  of  doctrine.    On  this  subject,  for  the  reasons  above 

d,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  several  articles  in  which 

u  account  is  given  of  the  tenets  and  history  of  the  prin- 

Imd  doctrinal  sects. 

It  only  remains  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  influence  of 

se  different  systems  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  At  the 

of  Christianity  the  popular  biblical  system  was  that 

:h  naturally  prevailea,  with  a  partial  intermixture  of  the 

ive  system,  arising  out  of  the  great  deference  always 

±  to  the  first  teachers  of  a  new  religion  by  their  dis- 

pJes,  and  more  especially  out  of  the  authority  with  which 

le  apostles  were  investeJ.    The  novelty  and  simplicity  of 

:  religion  impressed  its  truths  clearly  on  the  minds  of 

le  first  believers,   who  had  no  historical  difficulties  to 

Ive,  no  contending  sects  to  decide  between,  and   no 

isure  to  speculate  on  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the 

Katrines  they  received,  or  on  their  relations  to  other  sup- 

ed  truths.     If  a  difficulty  arose,  their  teachers  were  at 

id  to  solve  it.    And  accordingly  the  language  of  the 
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apostolic  epistles  invites  the  believers  to  examine  the  tniHi 
for  themselves  and  to  receive  it  in  its  simplicity,  though  it 
also  gives  hints  of  the  existence  of  a  consistent  system  of 
truth,  and  claims  on  the  part  of  the  apostles  to  be  the 
teachers  of  that  system.     But  they  did  not  teach  it  as  a 
system,  and  it  is  only  in  the  later  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  writings  of  John  and  some  of  those  of  Paul,  that 
any  tendency  to  reduce  Christian  truth  to  a  system  be- 
comes apparent.    The  degree  of  freedom  thus  left  to  b«»- 
lievers  was  abundantly  used,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  age  different  opinions  had  spmng  up,  exempli- 
fying nearly  all  the  principles  above  described.  [Heretics.] 
To  restore  unity  to  the  church,  and  especially  to  settle  the 
orthodox  doctrine  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  was  the 
object  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  creed  of  which  we 
find  the  first  appeai-ance  of  a  system  of  positive  theology. 
[Nice,  Council  of;   Nicene  Creed.]      The   immediate 
consequence  of  this  Council   however  was  to  exasperate 
the  very  controversy  which   it  professed   to  settle,  and 
which  continued  to  rage  during  the  following  centuries. 
[Arians  ;  Nestorians  ;  Theodoretus.]     These  and  other 
controversies  led  to  the  frequent  meeting  of  councils  [CEcu- 
MENicAL  Councils],  and  to  the  settlement  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  [Canon]  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  episcopal  system  became  more 
and  more  firmly  established;   and  from  all  these  causes 
theology  acquired  more  and  more  the  form  of  a  positive 
system,  the  most  complete  development  of  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.    [Catholic 
Church;  Greek  Church.] 

The  positive  system  eviciently  leaves  little  Hberty  to  the 
speculations  of  an  active  mind,  or  to  the  practice  of  scru- 
pulous or  turbulent  individuals.  Those  of  the  former  class 
sought  for  satisfaction  in  the  scholastic  philosophy;  those 
of  the  latter  made  repeated  attacks  on  the  ruling  f>ystem, 
which  at  last  produced  the  Reformation  m  Germany  and 
England.  The  scholastic  philosophy  was  at  its  height  fit>m 
the  11th  century  to  the  14th.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a 
revival  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  schoolmen 
were  in  profession  firm  believers  of  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
and  generally  succeeded  in  gaining  rather  praise  than 
censure  from  the  rulers  of  the  church.  But  within  the 
limits  thus  prescribed  for  them  they  pushed  the  application 
of  their  philosophy  to  theology  to  tne  utmost  extent,  and 
occupied  themselves  especially  with  the  most  subtle  ques- 
tions on  the  nature  of  God  and  angels,  and  on  points  of 
casuistry. 

The  Reformation  was  far  from  abolishing  the  positive 
system  in  Protestant  countries.  To  hold  their  ground 
against  the  power  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  reformed 
churches  strove  to  make  for  themselves  a  visible  and  uni- 
ted constitution,  and  for  this  purpose  they  adopted  symbols 
of  faith  and  worship,  which  constituted  for  them  respect- 
ively bodies  of  positive  theology.  The  various  dissenters 
from  these  refoimed  churches,  though  generally  leaving 
them  on  the  ground  that  their  theology  was  not  purely 
Protestant,  still  preserved  much  that  was  positive  in  their 
theology,  either  by  a  tacit  consent  or  by  a  formal  confes- 
sion of  faith.  And  thus  it  has  happened  that,  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  theology  is  far  less  a  system  based  upon  and  con- 
tinuing to  challenge  scientific  inquiry,  than  the  exposition 
of  a  body  of  positive  law. 

Still  there  have  always  arisen  individuals  and  parties 
who  have  claimed  for  themselves  the  utmost  latitude  of 
that  right  of  private  judgment  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
Protestant  principle.  Since  the  Reformation  there  has 
always  existed,  especially  in  England,  a  large  amount  of 
biblical  theology,  which  has  been  chiefly  of  the  popular 
school,  but  whicli,  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has 
continually  gained  more  and  more  of  the  critical  element, 
both  here,  and  still  more  in  Germany ;  and  it  may  be  now 
safely  affirmed,  that  with  an  admixture  of  the  mysticai 
theology,  the  adherents  of  which  have  always  formed  a 
considerable  minority  among  Christians,  the  prevailing 
theolo|3jical  systems  of  the  present  day  are  the  catholic  and 
the  critical. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
to  give  a  list  of  even  the  best  writers  on  theology.  The 
following  are  taken  at  random  as  among  the  best,  and  as 
directing  to  other  sources  of  information.  The  *  Institutes* 
of  Calvin  ;  the  works  of  Turretin,  Maestricht,  Pictet,  Dod- 
dridge, Bishop  Watson,  Richard  Watson,  Dwight,  EmestL 
Bertholdt,   Schleiermacher,  Bretschneider,   Nitzsch,  and 
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other  recent  German  writers,  nmon;i:  which  may  be  espc- 
eifilty  mentioneiU  as  having  been  used  in  the  composition 
of  this  article,  Hahifs  Lt'/irbttch  tics  ChristUchen  Giau- 
bens^  LeinzifT,  1K2H. 

THEON.  an  eminent  Greek  painter,  who  wa.s  a  native 
of  Samos,  and  appears  to  have  hved  in  the  time  of  PhiUp 
and  Alexander  of  Macedonia.  He  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  fii"»t  masters  of  his  acje,  on  account  of  his  powers  of 
invention  and  the  pacefuhiess  of  his  execution.  cQiiinc- 
tilian,  xii.  10,  C. )  We  know  the  subjects  of  only  :i  few  of 
his  works,  but  the  execution  is  s]>(>ken  of  in  such  ii  man- 
ner that  the  excellence  of  the  aitist  cannot  be  doubt rd. 
Pliny  (IJist.  Art/.,  xxxv.  40,  $  40)  mentions  two  of  thcnu 
the  one  representing;  (h*estes  in  the  act  of  killim^  his  mo- 
tlier  (compare  Plutarch,  />  Audifmdift  Port.^  p.  18,  ed. 
Frankf.),  and  the  other  Thamyris  playing  the  cithara.  A 
description  of  a  splendid  painting  by  Theon  reprcMeuting 
a  youthful  warrior,  who,  animated  by  a  madia)  spirit  and 
eaeer  toiii?ht,  is  hastenins:  to  meet  the  enemy,  is  given  by 
Aelian  (lar.  I/txt.,  ii.  44). 

TIIEON,  AKLIUS,  a  rhetorician  and  p^rammarian  of 
Alexandria,  who,  according  to  some  critics,  lived  ubont 
A.D.  500,  but,  according  to  a  more  probable  opinion,  about 
A.D.  315.  According  to  SuidiLs  he  wrote  a  conunentary  on 
Xenophon,  on  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates, 
a  worK  on  rhetoric,  one  on  the  structure  of  lami^uaire,  Pro- 
fCymnasmata,  and  several  other  books.  \Vith  the  exception 
of  the  Progymnasmata(jrpo7i'/ivaV;iara),  or  practical  rules 
on  rhetoric,  derived  from  the  examples  of  tlie  best  Greek 
orators,  there  is  no  work  extant  that  can  be  ascribed  to  him 
with  certainty.  Theon's  Progymnitsmata  excel  those  of  Aph- 
thonius  in  elegance,  pri'cision,  and  clearness,  and  were,  like 
those  of  Aphthonius,  long  used  as  a  text -book  in  schools. 
The  first  edition  appeared  at  Home,  1521),  4to. ;  that  of 
D.  Heinsius  at  Levden,  1G2(),  8\o.  Si-lietttr's  edition,  I'p- 
sala,  1670  and  IGKO,  is  incorrect.  Tiie  lu-M  edition  of  tiie 
text, accompanied  bv Greek  scholia,  i.>  in  Waizs  *  Uheloi-es 
Gmeci,'  vol.  i.,  p.  145-202. 

Kuster  (on  Suidas,  ii.,  p.  1»2)  a-jcribes  to  Tlieon  al>o  the 
still  extant  scholia  on  Aiatus,  Apolionius  Uliu(Iiu.>>,  Lyco- 
phron,  and  Theocritus.  The  iVirrroXiicnt  r/'n-oi  whicli  are 
contained  in  Aldus'a  and  Cujai-ius's  collections  of  epistles, 
are  likewise  attributed  by  some  writiis  to  Tlieon,  while 
others  assitrii  them  to  l.ibauius  or  Pruclus.  A  separate 
edition  of  them  appeared  at  Li'vden.  1014,  r2mo. 

(A.  ^Vestc^mann,  (Jeschw/tie  c/fr  Uri'vh.  Ii-  rciltMimkeity 
p.  230,  &c.; 

THEON.  Theon,  the  Klder,  of  Smyrna,  v.as  the  con- 
tem|K)rary  of  Ptolemy  (who  cites  one  of  his  obM'rvations;, 
but  a  little  older.  T  heon,  the  Younger,  of  Alexandiia,  the 
commentator  on  Ptolemy,  and  father  of  ll}putia,  li\ed  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century. 

Of  Theon  the  Elder,  or  Theon  of  Smyrna,  we  know  no- 
thing but  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Plato,  and  Iuls  U-lt  a 
work  entitled  rUtv  Kartk  finOtjfiaTiKt)v  \oqfri^uov  fi^  n}}'  rov 
nXrirwvoi;  uvtiyviittiVy  or.  on  the  parts  of  mathematics  which 
are  useful  towards  a  knowledge  of  Plato.  Other  works 
liave  been  mentioned  written  liv  some  Theon  >  there  are 
many  of  this  name  >,  b\it  they  are  lost.  This  work  con- 
sisted of  four  ]>ait.s  treat inir  on  arithmetic,  music,  astro- 
nomy, and  the  harmonv  of  the  \iniveisi;  (Trfni  n}';  iv  Kua^t^t 
uo/iovtav).  Houiliaud  (ir.  Lat.,  Paris,  4to,  10 tl.  pid^lished 
the  tii>t  two  of  these  i)ait>,  or  what  ho  found  of  them, 
fiom  a  manuscript  which  came  from  l)e  Thou's  library : 
toirether  with  what  he  supiKiSiil  to  be  a  fniLrment  of  tlie 
thiid,  from  the  Kiner's  library.  Isaac  Vossius  as»ured  J^ouil- 
iaud  that  the  third  (mrt  was  to  be  found  in  the  Ambrosian 
'.brsuy  at  .Milan,  but  it  htLs  never  appeared.  Professor 
«li(f  •".tU-r.  ot  LfVilen.  has  rei-ently  (Gr.  \a)X.^  8vo.,  Leyden, 
1-^27  ]nd):islK-d  ihe  arilhmutic,  with  ample  notes  and  dis- 
s.  rJ:itii»:is. 

Oi'  thi*  private  life  of  Theon  the  Younger  (who  was  also 
a  Platonist .  wc  k;iOiV  iiothinir.  except  thai  he  professed  the 
ancient  heathen  doctrines,  wliieh  led  to  the  memorable  fate 
o;  hiH  dauL'hter  llypatia  ^  a.d.  415,.  a  crime  which  will  excite 
li.^i^ust  an!  iiuliirnanon  tu  the  end  of  time.  The  words  of 
Ihe  eccli>iastical  hi!*torian  Socrates,  from  Wells's  transla- 
tion l/iU  of  tiie  Jjiiin  of  Valerius  Henry  of  Valois  ,  are 
a.^  luiiows;  and  hi.>  simple  manner  of  nanating,  in  all  its 
eiioriuity  a  circumstance  which  it  was  so  much  tiie  inte- 
rest o\  his  parly  to  conceal,  or  at  IciUit  to  soften,  might 
have  been  a  le^ibon  to  his  buccesbors  in  the  tiusk  of  writmg 
lii«tory :    *  THerc  wais  a  wuuuui  at  Alexandria  by  name 


Kypatia.  She  was  daughter  to  Theon  (lie  philowphs. 
She  had  ani\ed  to  so  eminent  a  de'.::>'e  of  IramiTi^  fkii 
she  excelled  all  the  pliiivj><]>her:«  oi  iit-r  o'^n  ijmtftk  ili 
^ueceeded  in  that  Phitonic  beluml  derived  from  K.oUai^ 
and  expounded  all  the  ])ricept>o-'  ]:hi)a90phy  to  litoiewVi 
would  liear  her.  Wherefore,  a'.  p*.r-L::B  ^lio  w^re  tfu^ 
ous  about  philosophy  Hocked  to  her  tiom  a^l  part*.  %i 
rtason  of  that  eminent  eonl'idcni-e  and  n.  admcsi  of  fS|v»> 
sion  wherewith  .*)he  had  accomplished  hi  n>i'lf  hy  her  Uur 
inir,  she  addres.M.'d  lVe<|ucntjy  iven  to  the  nia&n<*tra!ei  vtfl 
a  sintriiiar  modesty.  Nor  v.uji  .-uic  .i.>hamed  uf  appMm 
i;)  a  public  a.ssemlily  of  men,  iV-r  all  persons  revvral  im 
admired  her  for  her  eximiows  moJeMy.  Envy  anncd  i^ 
self  ai;ain>t  this  woman  at  that  time.  For.  becanic  ihi 
had  frecpient  conferences  with  Ori>tv»,*  the  prtfect  if 
Alexandria,  '  for  this  rea.*>on  a  calumn\  was  framed  acMrt 
her  among  the  L'hri>>ti:tn  ]:o]"alai;e,  aa  if  »ht!  hmdcfiA 
Orestes  from  coining  to  a  reeonciiiution  with  the  bahopL 
Certain  persons  therefuie,  of  Ittrei*  a-id  over-hot mindkHDt 
were  headed  by  one  Peter,  a  re:uK-r.  conspired  agamU  tkt 
woman,  and  obseived  herrLiUining  tiome  fiumsomcplact; 
and  having  ])u]led  her  out  of  her  chariot,  they  dn^jp^ 
her  to  the  chuich  named  Ca.xaie'ain,  v. here  thejitimcd 
her  and  mui-dered  her  v.itii  alieiis.'  or  broken  cncim. 
'  And  when  they  had  torn  her  piecemeal,  they  earned  U 
her  membeis  to  a  plaee  called  (.'inarun  and  consumd 
them  with  lire.  This  fact  bro.ss;ht  no  small  disfiMt 
upon  Cyril  his,'  the  bibhop  [Cvkii.],  *  and  the  AJeua- 
drian  chuix-h.'  Dama.seius  ,the  author  of  the  Life  of 
Isidore,  in  Photius,  s.ivs,  that  II\]:>atia  wu  the  wif«  of 
this  Isidore,  and  that  Cvriilus  v.as  the  instiiratur  oi  t!w 
murderers.  Sinne  padiculara  are  adiUJ  inSuida*  TrvrM, 
who  states  that  }Iy|)atia  "as  beauiifvil,  ai;d  adds  an  aotc- 
dote  which  it  is  not  de>irable  to  lepeat,  but  nhieh,  if  tnsL 
entitles  her  to  be  called  the  iiio-t  .-ingularly  straiefat-fiaib 
ward  of  women.  He  say:»  she  v.iote  couimentariea  m  IW 
phantus,  and  the  Conies  of  Apolionius,  and  a!»o  an  aili^ 
nomieal  canon.  A  tuller  account  uf  her  n;ay  b«  f^juodii 
Menage's  *  \a\o^  (#f  ihe  r\  male  Philosopher*'.' 

Theon  of  Alexandiia  i*  known  as  the  cummeatator  rf 
Ptolemy  and  t!ie  editiir  (»f  KueUd.  There  i.-«  a  ctimmeaxj 
on  Aratus  w  hich  is  ^aid  to  have  been  lii>.  but  Groti^  ■ 


ofo])inion  that  it  is  tlie  woik  of  several  hand^.  for  «^ 
he  gives  good  reasons.    The  whole  cf  the  c umnienttnr  09 
the  Syntaxis  is  preserved,  except  one  or  two  boon.'    A 
full  account  of  it  w  i;iven  in  Delambrc's  History  of  J 
Astronomy,  who  ob?»erves  that  it  hel]s  but  little 
nndei-standing  of  the  Syntaxis,  and   gi\ei  none  »  « 
additional  information  which  i.s  usually  i-\pectrd  \        i 
commentator.      This  commentary   was   lir^t    prinUa 
Greek,  in  the  Hasle  edition  of  Plolemy    l.\ft*  .    [Sf 
Ptolemaic.]    J.  Baptist  Poiia  publi-hed  two  boi 
(^l^atin,  Nai)le.s  first  book  lo>s8,  lir&t  and  secoou 
and  Ilatma  gave  an  edition  of  tlicse  kiiiio  lK>oki 
and  French,  Paris  1821,  2  vols.  4to...     Besides 
nientaiy,  we  ha\e  the  Kavvvtq  vj^'^x'*."^'**  *^*r  manuw 
describetl   l;y  Delambre  from  the  nianu^eript, 
published  by  Hal  ma   Greek  and  French,  Pans  le  • 

vols.  4tu.).     They  contain  a  deseiiption  of  tiie  k 
aMnmoniical  ca!c;:lation  in  UoO  at  the  time. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  Tneon  as  a  commenttfa 
Kuclid,  a  character  which  bome  si  ill  persist  in  civiDi 
The  fact  is.  that  Theon,  as  he  himx-lf  infonitt  lu 
commentary  on  Ptolemy,  gave  an  edition  of  Euclid.  < 
here  and  there  an  additional  proposition.     fGv 
p.  lii.*>.]     Some   manuscripts  ot   Kuclid   call  •  < 

mentarv,  and  our  father:^  of  the  middle  aires  frui  Miei 
that  <///////•  iff'/nonsffiUioff^  \.ere  ci'mnicntaries  soyi 
bv  Theon,  only  the  enunciations  of  the  propoaitiooi  ' 
Kuclid's.    For  instance,  in  tlie  folio  of  151(>  ^St< 
which  tlie  ])rono>itions  are  given  twice,  namely,  au«        . 
Imnslalion  (caileil  Cam|)anua'H)  from  the  Arabic  ud        ^ 
beiti's,  from  the  Greek,  in  tiiis  work  the  enun 
headed  Eitcliiir.^  ex  CamjtauoKnA  Kitclidfs  exZiUmm — -*-■ 
the  demonstrations  are  headed  dim-rimiM 9iiA  !       i 
Ziif/ihrrto.    Again,  in  *  I  (juindici  libri  def^Ii  I  ^ 

Kuclide.  di  Greco  tnulotti  in  iJnguaThoscana,* !«««»      i 
we  find  nothing  but  the  enunciations  of  the  pro] 
The  eilitor  ha.s  kept  his  woid,  and  pven  all  he  beuci«> 
he  Knc!id'/»:   had  he  meant  to  give  demowtiafti 
title  woulil  ha\e  been  *  Kuclid.  with  Tlieon'*  C 
Many  editions  j)iofes.^ijig  to  give  Euclid  ib  wm* 
Latin  liAve  the  enunciatioiw  only  in  Greek*  a  ■ 
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iming  to  a  person  who  wishes  to  buy  Euclid  in  the  ori- 

oal.     Hence  arises  the  pertinacious  continuance  of  the 

•ertion  that  Theon  commented  Euchd :  so  late  as  the 

tide  *  Theon  '  in  the  *  Hios:raphie  Universelle/  we  find 

is   statement  made ;  and  even  more,  namely,  that  the 

nentary  by  Theon  was  pubhshed  at  tlie  end  of  the 

i«  edition  of  1533,  in  Greek,  that  it  was  translated  into 

bdn  by  Commandine,  and  has  been  often  republished. 

ny  one  who  looks  into  the  Basle  edition  will  see  that  the 

Mnmentary  at  the  end  is  by  Prockis,  not  by  Theon. 

Robert  Simson,  and  other  editors  who  alter  accordinc:  to 

ir  own  ideas  of  perfection,  and  then  swear  that  they 

e  restored  Euclid,  always  lay  the  blame  of  the  sup- 

j«ed  alterations  upon  Theon  :  Simson's  phrase  is,  *  Theon, 

•  lome  unskilful  commentator.'    Tliere  is  no  reason  to 

>8€  that  Theon  altered  Euclid :  all  that  is  known  is, 

he  added  occasionally,  and,  if  we  look  at  those  addi- 

»urf  which  it  is  certain  he  made,  judiciously. 

THEO'PHANKS,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  was  a  contem- 

9rmiy  and  friend  of  Pompey  the  Great.     During  the  war 

itween  Rome  and   Mithridates,  when  the  Mitylenaeans 

ipported  the  kinir  find  delivered  up  to  him  the  Roman 

aneral  Manius  Aquilius,  Theophanes,  who  refused  to  take 

"nart  in  the  revolt,  was  expelled,  and  went  to  the  camp 

Ha.    (Velleius  Pat.,  ii.  IH.)    In  Italy  Theophanes  be- 

!  acquainted  with  Pompey,  formed  an  intimate  friend- 

p  with  him,  and  henceforth  accompanied  him  in  all  his 

K.i>editions.    After  the  termination  of  the  war  a^j^ainst  Mi- 

idates,  Theophanes  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  ex- 

of  his  friend.   His  history,  which  is  now  lost,  appears 

-  imve  been  a  work  of  no  mean  order,  for  Strabo  calls 

ophanes  the  most  distinguished  Greek  of  his  as^e.     Al- 

igh   he  is  not   charjred  with   having    sacrificed  the 

ih,  yet  he  was  undoubtedly  anxious  to  wipe  off  any  stain 

t  was  attached  to  the  family  of  his  friend.     Pompey  is 

.  to  have  been  so  deli2:hted  with  the  perfonnance,  that 

n  procured  Theophanes  the  liirht^*  nf  a  Roman  citizen. 

2Seero,  Pro  Arch/c,  10.)    Although  Theophanes  had  been 

died   from   Mitylene,   he   bore   no   jrrudge    again»5t   his 

imnlry,  and   on   the   return   of  Poni])ey  from   Asia   lie 

railed  himself  of  his  influence  with  the  conqueror,  and 

iduceil  him  to  restore  to  the  Lesbians  their  libeity  and 

J  privileges  of  which  tlioy  had  been  dei)rived  for  having 

>ported  the  king  of  Piintus.     In  b.c.  59  Theophanes 

sent  by  the  senate  of  Rome  as  ambassador  to  Ptole- 

eus  Auletes  of  Egypt,  to  carry  to  him  the  decree  of  the 

»,   which    guaranteed    him    the    sovereignty   of  his 

ay.    His  conduct  on  this  mission  is  blamed,  because 

•«j«  t  1  A  %   '  1  J  1* 
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I       aid  to  have  endejivourcd  to  direct  events  according 

lu^  secret  wishes  ol   Pompey.     During  the  civil  war 

ophanes  continued  faithful  to  his  friend,  and  supported 

^th  his  advice,  and  it  was  on  his  well-meant  sug- 

jon  that  alter  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  Pompey  tied  to 

Dt,  where  he  was  murdered.     Alter  this  event  Theo- 

es  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  appears  to  have  spent 

Mst  yeai*s  of  his  life  in  retirement.     After  his  death 

L^esbians  paid  divine  honours  to  his  memory  for  the 

I        ts  which  he  had  conferred  upon  them.     His  son,  M. 

lueius  Maeer,  held  the  oiiice  of  praetor  in  the  time  of 

m     Istus,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  Asia ; 

m  the  reign  of  Tiberius  he  and  his  daughter  put  an 

to  their  own  lives,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment 

*^ile  to  which  they  had  been  condemned. 

3ophanes  was  the  author  of  several  works,  both  in 
e  and  in  verse,  but  very  little  of  them  has  come  down 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Pompey  is  chiefly  based  on  the 
rical  work  of  Theophanes,  and  we  may  thus  possess 
IB  of  it  than  we  are  aware ;  but  besides  this  we  have 
•If  or  five  fiagnients  of  it  in  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  Sto- 
5119.     Tlie  *  Anthologia  Gnrca  (xv.,  n.  14  and  35)  con- 
two  epigrams  of  Theophanes,  and  Diogenes  Laer- 
v^ii.  104)  mentions  a  work  of  his  on  painting,  but  of  its 
re  and  contents  nothing  is  known. 
'     jvin,  in  the  Memoires  dc  rAradhnie  des  Inscriptions 
jteiles-Leltres,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  143,  &c.) 
THECPH AN  ES  NONN  US.     [Nonnus.] 
THECPHILUS,  a  Constant ino])olitan  jurist,  who  lived 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian  (a.d.  527-505).     He 
jgL  distinguished  teacher  of  jurisprudence  at  Constan- 
ple  (antecessor),  and,  at  the  command  of  the  emperor, 
■  was  emploved  among  those  who  compiled  the  *  Digest ;' 
I  allerwaitis  he  undertook,  along  with  Dorotheus  and 
ibonian,  to  compose  the  *  Institutes,*  that  is,  the  elemen- 


tary treatise  on  jurispmdencc,  which  was  part  of  Justinian's 
plan.  This  TheopJiilus  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Greek  paraphrase  of  the  '  Institutes,'  though 
it  is  maintained  that  the  paraphrase  is  not  the  work  of 
Theophilus  himself,  but  was  taken  down  from  his  lectures 
by  some  pupils.  It  was  discovered  *in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  by  Viglius  ab  Aytta  Zuicnemius  at 
Louvain,  who  published  and  dedicated  it  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  (Basle,  1534,  fol.).  The  work  was  frequently 
reprinted  during  the  same  century,  but  the  last  and  best 
edition  is  that  of  W.  O.  Reitz,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  Hagae,  1751. 
It  contains  a  Latin  translation  and  the  notes  of  previous 
editors,  together  with  those  of  Reitz ;  and  also  a  very  in- 
teresting dissertation  on  the  obscure  and  much  disputed 
histoi-y  of  Theophilus.  Theophilus  also  wrote  a  commentaiy 
on  the  first  three  parts  of  the  *  Digest,'  which  however  is 
now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  which  are 
incorporated  in  Reitz's  edition  of  the  *  Paraphrase  of  tha 
Institutes.*  The  value  of  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  in 
establishing  the  text  of  the  *  Institutes'  may  be  estimated 
bv  an  examination  of  the  edition  of  the  *  Institutes'  of 
Grains  and  Justinian  by  Klenze  and  Bucking,  Berlin,  1829. 

(Institationum  D.  Justiniani  Sacrat,  Princip,  Proa' 
mium ;  P.  B.  Degen,  Bemerkungen  iiber  das  Zettalter  det 
Theophilus,  Liineburg,  1808,  8vo.;  Zimmern,  Geschichte 
des  liom,  PrivntrechtsJ) 

THEO'PHILUS  PROTOSPATHA'RIUS  (Qt6^oQ  U^ 
TOffrrdQapios),  the  author  of  several  Greek  medical  works, 
which  are  still  extant,  and  some  of  which  go  under  the 
name  of  *  Philotheus '  and  *  Philaretus.'  Everything  con- 
nected with  his  name,  his  titles,  the  events  of  his  life,  and 
the  time  when  he  lived,  is  uncertain.  He  is  generally 
styled '  Protospatharius,'  which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
a  military  title  given  to  the  colonel  of  the  bodyguard  of 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  {Spatharii,  or  aiaaaro^vktuitQ), 
Afterwards  however  it  became  also  a  civil  dignity,  or  at 
any  rate  it  was  associated  with  the  government  of  provinces 
and  the  functions  of  a  judge ;  they  possessed  great  au- 
thority, and  were  reckoned  among  the  Magnifici.  (Further 
information  respecting  this  office  may  be  found  in  Brisson, 
Dn  Verb.  Signtf. ;  Cfidvinus,  Lex  Jurid, ;  Du  Cange,  Glo9§, 
Med,  el  Ivf.  Graecit. ;  id.,  Gloss,  Med.  et  Inf.  Latinit, ; 
Carpentier,  Gloss.  Nov.  ad  Script.  Med,  Aevi;  Goar« 
Note  on  Georg.  Codin.,  p.  29 ;  Gmdot,  Note  on  Theoph.. 
De  Urin.y  pp.  142,  143,  145 ;  Meursius,  Gloss.  GraecO' 
Barb.;  Prateius,  Lex  Juris  Civ.  et  Canon.;  Suicer, 
Thps.  Eccles.)  In  some  manuscripts  however  he  is 
called  *  Philosophus '  (lAmbec,  Biblioth.  Vindob.,  lib.  vii., 
p.  352,  ed.  Kolfar.'i ;  in  others,  *  Monachus'  (id..  Ibid,,  lib. 
vi.,  p.  244,  494);  *Archiater' (Codd.  MSS.  Theoph.  De 
Puis.  ap.  Ermerins,  A/iecd,  Med.  Gr.)  ;  or  *■  latrosophista* 
Clarpoffo^arov  vipi  Ovpo^F,  ed.  Fed.  Morell.,  Paris,  1608, 
12mo.^ 

Of  his  personal  history  we  arc  toid  nothing :  if,  as  is 
generally  done,  we  trust  tne  titles  of  the  manuscripts  of  his 
works,  and  so  try  to  learn  the  events  of  his  life,  we  may 
conjecture  that  he  lived  in  the  seventh  century  after 
Christ ;  that  he  was  the  tutor  of  Stephanus  Atheniensis 
(Lambec,  Ibid.,  lib.  vi.,  pp.  198, 223  492 ;  lib.  vii.,  p.  352), 
who  dedicated  his  work,  *  De  Chry? opoeia,'  to  the  emperor 
Heraclius  (Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grteca,  vol.  xii.,  p.  695,  ed. 
vet.) ;  that  he  anived  at  high  professional  and  political 
rank,  and  that  at  last  he  embraced  the  monastic  life.  It 
must  however  be  confessed  that  all  this  is  quite  uncertain* 
for,  in  the  first  place,  Freind,  in  his  *  History  of  Physic* 
{Opera,  pp.  448,  449,  ed.  Lond.,  1733),  after  remaiicing 
how  little  credit  is  sometimes  due  to  the  titles  prefi^xed  to 
manuscripts,  dou})ts  whether  Theophilus  was  ever  tutor  to 
Stephanus,  and  tliinks,  from  the  barbarous  words  that  he 
makes  use  of  (such  as  ^dXiov,  trrofiofidviKov,  De  Corp.  Hum, 
Fabr.,  p.  177, 1.  1,  2,  ed.  Oxon. ;  ixoxij,  rpdva,  Ibid.,^.  181, 
1.  11,  12;  aicaKia,  Ibid.,  p.  193,  1.  11  ;  x^f^^n^  itii6^pa9roCj 
De  Urin.,  c.  6,  p.  266, 1.  34,  ed.  Ideler),  that  he  probably 
lived  later.  And,  secondly,  even  if  Theophilus  was  the 
tutor  of  a  person  named  Stephanus,  still  it  seems  probable 
that  this  was  not  the  alchemist  of  that  name.  [Stephavus 
Atheniensis.]  His  date  is  equally  uncertain.  Some  per- 
sons (*  Chronologia  inconsulta,'  as  Fabricius  says,  Bibltotk. 
Grceca,  vol.  xii.,  p.  648  n.,  ed.  vet.)  tliink  he  was  the  pec- 
son  mentioned  by  St.  Luke ;  others  place  liim  as  early  as 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  othea-s  again  as  late  as 
the  twelfth.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  who  reigued  from  a.d.  610 
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to  GH  ;  but  tliirt  opinion  rosts  only  on  the  conjecture  of  his  i  was  hiirhly  esteemed  in  the  middle  as:t»i.  It  fiM|^ 
haviu«4  been  tht' tutor  ol'StephaiiusAthenieusi«i.  The  Ox- I  neared  in  a  i^tin  tnuiblation  by  l**)ntii&  -or  Pt,ntipi) 
lord  editor  tliinks  iVom  the  barharous  woiils  quoted  above,  ■  Virunius  (^or  Vinnius.,  in  i^everdl  t-aily  i.hti.jr.9  of  t^ 
that  he  may  possibly  ])e  the  sauie  ])ei-soM  \v I lo  is  addressed  .  collection  known  by  the  name  of  ihi-  *  An^rLi."  Ji 
]>v  the  title  Protospatharius*  hy  Photius  C/'.y^/y/.,  123,  p.  |  was  first  published  in  a  seimnite  form  al  lUay.  Ua 
liil,  im1.  Montac.,  Lond.,  lG51\'aud  who  therefore  must  ^  8vo.,  translated  by  Albamis  Torinujs  tuL'clhtr  »ith  |^ 
have  livinl  in  the  ninth  century.     He  was  a  Cliristian,  and    treatise  *  l)e  Pulsibus;*    and   tlii»  \iThion  wa*  r^yn^ 


.-, ..  .     ^  ,  .       .^tta 

ripfi or. ')  t-eadi n^  of  a  manuscri  pt  i n  t he  Bod  le  ian  I  j bnn  a*.  Ouod : 

Five  of  his  works  remain,  of  which  the  loncjest  and  most  i  there  is  a  new  Latin  version  l>y  the  editor,  and  alw  ro] 
mterestiiiix  i*^  ^^  anatomical  and  ])hysioIoi;ical  treatise,  in  |  and  learned  prolegomena  and  noteii.      TIieGrttk      n 

live  books,  entitled  ITf/)t  r»/c  tov  \\v9fmirov  KaraiTKtvnc,  De  i  from  Guidot  s  edition,  is  insi>rted  !iy  J.  L.  Idtir< 
O.  -   -        -    ■ -- 

jrim 

whom  however  ho  now  and  then  ditt'ere,  and  whom  he  some-    a  I^tin  translation  by  himself,  at  the  end  of 
times  appeal^  to  have  misundei-stood.     In  the  filYh  book 
he  has  inM»rted  larsje  extracts  from  Hippocrates,  *  De  Ge- 
nitura,*  and  *De  Natura  Pueri.'  He  recommends  in  several 


ive  books,  entitled  ITf;)tr»/c  rov  AvBpioirov  KarairKtvnc,  Ue  I  irom  ijruiaot  s  eaition,  is  insi>rteu  iiy  J.  L.  ldtir< 
lorporift  Humani  Ftibrica.      It   contains  very  little  on-    *  Physici  et  Medici  Graeci  Minores,'  Berub.  l»m,t,«, 
^nal  matter,  as  it  is  almost  entirely  abridged  from  Galen's  |      A  short   treatise,   Ilfpi   ^lax'^pnv^^^'^v^  ^  £*> 
freat  work,  *  De  Usu  Partium   Corporis   Humani,'  from    //>  w^//'//ii>,  was  first  published  by  Guidot,  in  Gitt*. 
vhom  however  ho  now  and  then  ditt'ere,  and  whom  he  some-    a  I^tin  translation  by  himself,  at  the  end  of 


'  De  Urinis '  mentioned  above  :  the  Greek  text 
serted  by  Idcler  in  his '  Physici  et  Medici  G      i  3      c^ 
Tlie  last  of  the  works  of  Theophilus  th«i         ■»«& 


places  the   dissection   of  animals,  but  appears  never  to    treatise,  Ilfpi  'S^vyuitv^DePnhibtiK,\i\i\\:\\fu^»Y^mti 
nave  examined  a  human  body  ;  in  one  passage  he  advises    in  a  I^tin  translation,  under  the  name  of  *  Fhiiinrtui.'  ■ 


rix 


thing.'    Tlie  work  was  first  translated  into  I^tin  by  J.  P.  |  Lnnis'  mentioned  above.     It  was  reprinted 
(.'lasKus,  and  published  at  Venice,    15:)(i,  8vo.,  together-  1535,  8  vo.,  and  inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in  hi«  *  Skc 
with  Hippocrates, '  De  Purtc^ntibus  Medicamentis.*    Tliis  !  Artis  Principes.*    The  Greek  text  wa»  tir^t  (mbliihki 
translation    was    fre((uentlv   reprinted,    and    is    inserted  ,  F.  Z.  Krmen lis  in  his  *  Anecdota  Medica  GfiM*.' 
by  II.  Stephens  in  his  *  IStedicae  Ai1is  Principes,*  Paris,  ;  Bat.,  8vo.,   1840,  together  with  a  new  Latin  tni 
1507,  fol.    Tlie  manuscript  from  which  Crassus  made  his    The  text  is  taken  from  one  manusiript  at  Lfyd«n 
translation  is  probably  lost ;  but,  thouc:h  defective,  it  was    at  Paris,  and  diff  era  very  considerably  from  the  okm  u 
more  complete  than  that  which  was  used  by  Guil.  Morell  i  translation  going  under  the  name  of  Philaretiu. 
in  editing  the  original  text,  which  was  published  at  Paris,  I      (Guidot's  Notes  to  Theoph.  De  Cri/iix:  Fabr 
1555, 8v6.,  in  a  very  beautiful  type,  but  without  preface  or    /iot/t.  Graera  ;  Frcmd'i  JIUt.  o/  P/it/Air  :  Haller 
notes.    This  edition  is  now  become  scarce,  and  was  re-  :  Amtt.  and  Bib/ iotk.  Medic,  Pract.;  Spivngerj       »- 
pi-inted,  together  with  Crassus's  translation,  by  Fabricius,    MStl,;  Dietz's  Preface  to  the  second  \olumeo       tWii 
m  the  twelfth  volume  of  his  *  Bibliolh.  Gni'ca,'  p.783,sq.,    in  Uijypocr.et  Gal. ;  Ermerin's  Preface  to  hidjjin« 
Hamb.,   1724  and  1740.     Two  lonir  passages  \Wiich  were     Gr. ;     ('houlant's   Ilandbuch   dvr  Bwh* rkunif  f^ 
missing  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  were  copied  from  a    Afitere  Mfdicin  ;  Greenhill's  Notes  to  llieoph.  At 
manuscript  at  Venice,  and  inserted  by  Andr.  Mustoxydes    Hum.  Fubr.) 

and  Dcmetr.  Schinas  in  their  collection  entitled  ZoXXoy*)        THEOPHRASTA,  the  name  of  a  irenusof 
'AirotrvatTnaTuv  ^Avikcotuv  'EXXijriicwi'  /ifnl  ^tjfititotnutVf  Ve-    cated  to  Theo])hra!»tus.     It  was  oriirinally  callw 
net.,  1817,  8vo.    The  last  and  be^t  edition  of  this  work  Ls    Plumier,  but  aiterwards  altered  by  Liniiii-us.    «i » 
that  by  Dr.  Greenhill,  which  1ms  lately  been  printed  at    to  the  natural  order  Myrsinacea*,  and  ii»  a  kisil 
the  Oxford  Univei-sity  press,  Gr.  and*  hat.,  8vo.,    1842.  '  a  simple  unbianched  stem,  fumislied  \»ith  a  tun  ■ 
The  editor  says  in  tfie  preface  that  he  hsus  taken  as  the    evergreen  leaves  at  top,  giving  ii  a  resemblance  to 
basis  of  his  edition  the  manuscript  at  Venice  mentioned    tree.   'Hie  flowers  are  of  a  uliite  colour,  and  are  i 
above,  as  being  more  complete  than  any  other  that  he  had    terminal  racemes,  which  are  very  short,  and  hidden 
met  with;  that  three  other  manuscripts  at  Paris  have  been    the  leaves  of  the  plant.    Tlie  calyx  is  came 
collated ;  that  several  passaires  have  been  corrected  by    caiiilai^inous.     The  corolla  Ls  a]M>  cam|)aniu»c> 
referrinir  to  the  oriirinal  parts  of  (ralen  and  Hippocrates    short  tube,  and  has  a  dilated  throat,  girded  b) 
from  ^^hich  tluy  were  copied  :  that  C.'iassus's  Latin  veivion    angularly-lobed,  fieshy, arclied  ring :  the  limbvi 
has  been  retained,  as  representinij  the  n>adinirs  of  a  manu-    The  stamens  are  five,  combined  ^^ith  the  lube  ♦«  >•*•■ 
Kcript  no  longer  in  e\i>tenco  :  and  that  the  notes  are  in-    rolla  ;  aiithei-s  honied.    The  fniit  is  a  cniatacevui 
tended  rather  to  illuMrate  and  explain  the  (Jreek  techni-    berry,  about  the  size  of  a  cnib-ap])le,  \\iththe«      ■■ 
cal  tenns,  than  to  coirect  }U1   the  anatomical  enors  and    immersed  in  the  placenta.  There  is  but  one  »iieriB 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  author.  alU'r  Ju^sieu,  7\  Juitfiicui.    Tliis  plant  i»  the  « 

Another  of  the  >\orks  of  Theophilus  is  entitled  'Yiro^i-    T./i//»mcu7/<i  of  Linnaeus.     It  is  a  native  of  tbi 
vnfia  #ic  Tvix  'iTToifparoiv  'A^o;)cT/io»'»c,  (^wmuenUtrii  in  Hip'    of  St.  Domingo,  and  is  much  cultivated  on  actu 


iris  treatise  ITipi  OPpwv,  />  C'rinix,  i-ontains  little  or  85  ;Diogenes'Uieit.,  v.  40),  or.  aixoitlin{r  towueix* 

nothing  that  is  oriu'inal,  but  is  a  irood  conii)endium  of  age  of  IOC  years.     Tliese  different  accounU  of  ^" 

what  was  known   by  the  antients  on   the   Mibject,  and  leave  the  date  of  his  birth  uncertain.    Whenajc 

•  la  Kpii!. .  193.  i>.  1.9-J,  hi-  U callM  ^ AavaBu^no^,  tmt this  U  morrly  n  misUkr  ***! ^^<"\    Mclautas   SCUt    him    to  Athen*   fof   tlie  |H 

of  tbv  lunitfiitN'r.  nud  mian^  Il(>bir<i'rTciOa|i(i>(; :  |..r  ihi  i*an::i>  tniu  iif  studying.     Here  he  was  first  a  pupil  of  Plato,  aou 

'Ohiu.Mfi.  et  lit/,  (hai r it.,  iu  \.  rrpiir or  •  tii.it  tiu- ».imI  TTputror^  »iu-n  ^^^  intimate  friend  of  Aristotle,  who,  chaimeil  »»»^ 

yn^itHi  lit  uiio»,  a:i«i  •i.:iiii>in^'  the  Arst  ir  rhior.  i>  ^'••uvi.iUx  cii>t\>b<t)  in  talents  and  his  l>eautiful  pronunciation,  i»  »tid  to 

nuiMciivU  l>y  Ik •  kttoc  a,  witb  « tburt  line  abu.v  it,  thus  d.  i  gi VVU  luiU  the  lUUne  Of  Th«ophrwtUt  (00«  nbo  «fC 
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:  his  real  name  was  Tyrtamiul.  (Quinctilian,  x. 
Cicero,  Orator,,  19.)  After  the  death  of  Plato, 
Ipeusippus  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
ny,  Tneophrastus,  with  a  number  of  the  former 
»  of  Plato,  left  the  Academy.  Plutarch  has  pre- 
a  bare  account  of  an  event  in  the  life  of  Theo- 

which  must  perhaps  be  assigned  to  the  time 
lie  spent  away  from  Athens  after  his  withdrawal 
le  Academy.  Plutarch  says  that  he  and  Phidias 
id  their  country  twice  from  the  oppression  of  tyrants. 
iie  battle  of  Uhaeronea,  Theopnrastus  returned  to 
from  which  he  had  been  absent  for  many  vears ; 
Aristotle  had  then  just  opened  his  school  (the 
i),  Theophrastus  ranged  himself  amone  the  hearers 
lend,  and  cultivated  most  zealously  all  tiie  depart- 
>f  philosophy  and  science  of  which  Aristotle  was 
;  great  master.  When  Aristotle  himself  withdrew, 
rastus  became  his  successor  in  the  Lyceum,  and  ac- 
rreai  reputation  in  his  new  sphere,  not  because  he 
anv  new  system  of  philosophy,  but  because  he 
*d  tne  knowledge  and  profundity  of  Aristotle  with 
inating  eloc^uence  of  Plato.  Tne  number  of  his 
»n  one  occasion  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  two 
d  (Diogenes  Laei-t.,  v.  37),  who  flocked  around 

all  parts  of  Greece.  This  popularity,  and  the 
■«  which  it  gave  him  in  the  public  affairs  of  Greece 
.  the  practical  character  of  his  philosophy,  roused 
ignation  and  envy  of  those  who  saw  in  nim  an  ob- 
)  their  designs.  The  consequence  was  that  Agno- 
vho  probably  acted  on  behalf  of  many  others, 
;aeainst  him  a  charge  of  impiety.  Theophrastus 
his  own  cause  before  the  Areopagus  with  his  usual 
ce.  and  convinced  that  court  of  his  innocence. 

:  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  calumny, 
had  not  generously  interfered  and  saved 
Licr  una  cvent  he  enjoyed  undisturbed  peace  for 
years,  and  he  saw  his  scnool,  which  was  visited  by 
at  eminent  men  of  the  age,  daily  increase.  The 
Ihty  which  he  enjoyed  was  however  chiefly  owing  to 
aence  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  himself  been 
of  Theophrastus.  After  the  fall  of  Demetrius  the 
tioQs  began  afresh  ;  and,  in  305  b.c.,  Sophocles, 
Vjnphiclidci),  carried  a  law  which  forbade  all  phi- 
rs,  under  pain  of  death,  to  give  any  public  instnic- 
hout  permission  of  the  state.  (Diogenes  Laert., 
\thenaeus,  xiii.,  p.  CIO ;  J.  Pollux,  ix.  5.)  Theo- 
i  left  Athens ;  but  in  the  following  year,  the  law 
holished,  and  the  mover  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
alents,  Theophrastus  and  several  other  philosophers 
i  to  Athens,  where  he  continued  his  labours  without 
irruption  until  his  death.  Tlie  whole  population 
OS  is  said  to  have  followed  his  body  to  the  grave. 
,  in  which  he  disposed  of  his  literary  and  other 
fi  is  preserved  in  Diogenes  Laert ius.  His  library 
f  valuable,  as  it  contained  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
his  philosopher  had  bequeathed  to  Theophinstus. 
rastus  bequeathed  them,  together  with  his  other 
property,  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis. 
)nrastus,  as  already  observed,  did  not  develop  a 
tern  of  philosophy,  but  he  confined  himself  to  ex- 
:that  of  his  master  Aristotle.  With  this  view  he 
umerous  works  on  various  branches  of  philosophy 
natural  history.  His  philosophical  works  may  be 
into  works  on  philosophy,  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
I,  works  on  historical  subjects,  and  works  on  certain 
h  as  oratory,  poetry,  and  the  like.  It  is  to  be  la- 
that  most  of  his  writings  on  these  departments  are 
t,  and  more  especially  those  on  politics  (noXcrurcf), 
lators  (ir4pJ  vofioOiTutv),  on  laws,  a  work  of  which 
lade  great  use,  and  his  works  on  oratory,  of  which 
"astus  himself  was  so  distinguished  a  master.  A  list 
ost  books  of  Theophrastus  is  given  in  Fabricius 
i.  Graeca,  iii.,  p.  445,  &c.).  Anto)nicus  of  Rhodes, 
tetic  philosopher  of  the  time  of  Lucullus,  made  a 
1  the  works  of  Theophrastus,  and  arranged  them 

tic  order.    The  following  philosophical  works  of 
ostus  are  still  extant : — 

/'haracteres,'  or  ^Oucol  xopa'n^lP'C*  consisting^  of 
p,  according  to  Schneider's  arrangement,  of  thirty- 
pters.  In  this  work  the  author  gives  thirty  clir 
ic  descriptions  of  vices,  or  rather,  of  the  manner 
I  they  show  themselves  in  man.  The  descriptions 
are  mere  sketches,  and  form  a  gallery  of  bed  or 


ridiculous  characters.    Many  modem  critics  have  maii&* 
tained  that  the  work  in  its  p^ent  form  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  production  of  Theophrastus,  but  that  it  is 
either  an  abridgement  of  a  greater  work  of  this  philoso- 
pher, or  a  collection  of  descriptions  of  vicious  charactera^ 
compiled  either  from  the  writinm  of  Ilieophrastus,  or 
from  those  of  others.    Neither  of  tiiese  opinions  is  incom- 
patible with  the  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  SuidaSp 
and  other  late  writers  who  mention  i^Oucoi   xapacr^fKr 
among  the  works  of  Theophrastus ;  for  the  *  Characterea  •" 
which  we  now  possess  may  have  been  compiled  and  pub* 
lished  under  the  name  of  Theophrastus  long  before  ueir 
time.    Either  of  these  hypotheses  would  also  account  for 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  definitions  of  the  vices  that 
occur  in  the  book  contain  some  error,  wldch,  it  must  be 
presumed,  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  work 
had  been  written  by  Theophrastus.      Other  critics,  oa 
the  contrary,  have  vindicated  the  •  Characteres '  as  & 
genuine  work  of  Theophrastus,  and  have  attributed  all- 
its  defects  and  inaccuracies  to  the  bad  MSS.  upon  whi^ 
the  text  is  based.    This  opinion  has  received  considenible 
support  from  the  discovery  of  a  Munich  codex,  part  of 
which  was  published  by  Fr.  Thiersch  in  1832,  in  the  *  Actai 
Philologorum  Monacenaum  *  (vol.  iii.,  fasc.  3).    This  MS. 
contains  the  titles  of  all  the  thirty  chapters,  but  the  text 
of  only  twenty-one.    The  first  five  chapters  and  the  intro* 
duction,  which  were  edited  by  Thiersch,  are  considerablj 
shorter  than  the  common  text,  the  language  is  perfectly 
pure,  and  there  is  verylittle  doubt  that  this  is  the  genuime 
text  of  the  work  of  Theophrastus,  and  that  the  common 
one  is  only  a  paraphrase,  made  perhaps  by  Mftximus 


hy  Wilibald  Pyrckhc , 

berg,  1527,  8vo.  This  edition,  which  contains  only  fifteen 
chapters,  was  reprinted  vnth  a  Latin  translation  by  A.  Po- 
litianus,  Basle,  1531,  8vo.,  and  1541,  fol.  Chapters  16  to 
23  were  first  added  by  Camotius,  who  publishea  the  worhs 
of  Theophrastus  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Aristotle  (Venice,  1551-52).  These  twenty-three  chapters, 
were  increased  by  five  new  ones  from  a  Heidelberg  MS.. 
in  the  exceUent  edition  of  Casaubon,  of  1599  (reprinted  ia 
1612  and  1617,  8vo.).  The  last  two  chapters  were  added! 
in  the  edition  which  appeared  at  Parma,  1786, 4to.  A 
still  more  perfect,  and  in  fact  the  first  complete  edition,  is. 
that  of  J.  P.  Siebenkees,  which  was  edited  by  Goetz,  Num.- 
berg,  1798, 8vo.  In  1799  there  appeared  two  new  ediVions, 
the  one  by  Coraes  (Paris,  8vo.),  and  the  other  by  ScVuieid«r 
(Jena,  8vo.).  The  last  edition,  which  is  very  usefii),  is 
that  of  Pr.  Ast,  Leipzig,  1816,  8vo.  The  *  Characteret ' 
have  been  translated  into  French  by  Jean  de  la  Bruydre 
(Paris,  1696,  12mo.,  often  reprinted,  and  'lastly  edited  by 
Schweighauser,  Paris,  1802),  and  by  Levesqoe  (Paris,  1782, 
12mo.).  The  best  German  translatvons  are  those  of  C. 
Rommel  (Prenzlau,  1827,  12mo.),  and  of  J.  J.  Hottinger 
(Munchen,  1821, 8vo.).  The  reare  sevvna  English  trai%- 
tions:  the  latert  is  by  F.  HoweJl,  London,  1824,  8v©. 
That  by  Eustace  Budgell,  London,  1713,  8vo.,  is  generally 
called  the  best.  There  is  also  a  translation  into  modem. 
Greek  bv  Larbaiis,  Vienna,  1815k  Svo. 

2.  A  fragment  of  a  work  on  Metaphysics,  which  consista^ 
of  one  book  entire  (Twv  /icrd  rdt  fwruth  dfewnracudrwv  4: 
fiipxiov  a).  This  book  was  not  mentioned  by  Andronicus. 
of  Rhodes  in  his  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Theophrastus,. 
but  it  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Nicolaus  Damascenus.  It  is. 
printed  in  all  the  early  editions  of  the  works  of  11ieophra»- 
tus  in  connection  witn  those  of  Aristotie,  as  in  those  off 
Venice  (14«7},  Basle  (1641),  Venice  (1552),  and  in  that  off 
Sylburg  (Frankfort,  1587).  The  last  edition  is  that  of  Cb^. 
A.  Brandis,  who  annexed  it  to  his  edition  of  Aristotle%i 
*  Metaphysics'  (Berlin,  1823,  8vo.). 

3.  A  Dissertation  wtfd  tdeO^nmc^  that  is,  on  the  Senseai 
and  the  Imagination.  There  is  a  paraphrastic  commentary/ 
on  this  work  by  Priscian,  the  Lydiui,  who  lived  in  the: 
sixth  century  of  our  era.  It  was  first  edited  by  Trin— 
cavelli,  Venice,  1536,  fd.,  with  Priscian's  paraphrase,  andl 
'  Quaestiones'  by  Alexander  Aj^irodisiensis.  It  is  alae, 
printed  in  the  above-mentioned  collections  of  the  works  off 
Theophrastus,  and  in  that  published  by  Schneider,  Leipzig,, 
1818-21. 

The  fragments  of  other  philosophical  works  are  too  l»ier 
and  numerous  to  be  noticed  here. 
The  'History  of  Plants,'  by  Theophrastusi  wtgl  fwrH^ 
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Uropiac,  i>*  One  of  the  earliest  works  on  botany  that  was 
written  with  an}ihin!;  like  scientific  precision.    The  work 
IB  divided  into  ten  books,  of  the  last  of  which  only  a  frag- 
ment is  preserved.      The    matter  is  arranged    upon   a 
■ystem   by  which    plants  arc   classed   according  to  their 
modes  of  generation,  their  localities,  their  size  as  trees  or 
■hnibs  and  herbs,  and  accordinsr  to  their  uses  as  furnishing 
juices,  potherbs,  and  seeds  which  may  be  eaten.    Tlie  first 
book  treats  of . the  organs  or  parts  of  plants;  the  second  of 
the  reproduction  of' plants,  and  the  times  and  mode  of 
sowing.    Here  he  mentions  the  sexes  of  plants,  and  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  reproduction  in  |)alms,  and  compares 
it  with  the  caprification  of  fiirs.    The  third,  fourth,  and 
finh  l)ooks  are  devoted  to  a  consideiation  of  trees,  their 
various  kinds,  the  places  they  come  from,  and  the  econo- 
mical uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied.    The  sixth  book 
treats  of  undershrubs  and  spiny  plants ;   the  seventh  of 
potherbs;   the  eighth    of  plants  yielding  seeds  used  for 
fo(><l ;    and   the  liinth  of  those   plants  that   yield  useful 
juices,  gums,  resins,  or  other  I'xudations.     In  this  work 
then'  is  nnich  oriirinal  and  valuable  obsiTvation,  Imt  at 
tiie  same  time  it  is  intermixed  with  many  absunl  state- 
ments with  reirard  to  the  functions  and  properties  of  plants. 
It  is  j)robable  that  much  of  the  valuable  matter  recorded 
in  this  work  was  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  as  he  is 
known  to  have  travelled  about  Greece,  and  to  have  had  a 
botanic  garden  of  his  own,  whilst    he  was  i)i'obably  de- 
pendent on  the  statements  of  s()ldiei'K  and  others  connected 
witli  tlie  armies  of  Alexander  for  his  information  on  Indian, 
Kgvptian,  and  Arabian  plants. 

'fheophrast us  wrote  alsc>  another  work,  *  On  the  Causes  of 
Plants.*  iripi  fvr&v  niVi«v.  This  work  was  orififinally  in 
eight  books,  six  of  which  remain  entire.  It  treats  of  the 
ijrowth  of  plants:  the  causes  which  infiiuMice  their  fecun- 
dity ;  of  the  times  at  which  they  sliould  be  sown  and 
rra])ed  :  the  modes  of  preparing  the  soil,  of  manuring  it, 
and  of  the  instruments  used  in  airriculturc  ;  of  the  odoui-s, 
tastes,  and  properties  of  many  kinds  of  plants.  In  tiiis,  as 
in  the  history  of  plants,  the  vejretable  kingdom  is  con>i- 
dered  more  in  reference  to  its  economical  than  to  its 
medical  uses,  although  the  latter  are  occasionally  referred 
to.  In  both  works  there  is  much  valuable  matter  that 
disserves  the  attention  of  the  botanist,  and  a  veiy  little  know- 
ledsreof  botany  will  enable  the  reader  to  separate  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat.  Both  Ilaller  and  AdauNon  complain  of 
the  errors  \Nhich  translators  and  editors  of  these  works  have 
fallen  into  for  want  of  botanical  knowledcfc.  Both  works 
have  gone  throuirh  several  editions;  they  were  printed  to- 
gether by  the  sons  of  Aldus  at  Venice,  m  1552.  8vo. ;  and 
airain  In'  Heinsius  at  Leipzitr*  in  1(J13.  'IT le  *  History  of 
Plants'  has  been  published  s<»p:irately  more  Ireciuently  than 
the  *  Causes.'  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Bodji'us  :\  Stapel, 
whicn  was  ])ubli!>hed  by  his  father  aller  his  death.  It 
contains  a  preface  by  (.'orvinus;  the  Greek  text,  with  va- 
rious readings;  the  commentaries  and  remarks  of  Con- 
htuntinus  and  J.  C  Scaliger ;  the  I^tin  translation  of  Gaza ; 
very  careful  commentaries  by  Stapel ;  a  verj*  copious 
index,  and  the  whole  is  illustrateu  by  woodcuts.  Tlie 
cuts  however  are  very  inferior,  and  are  copies  of  thost*  in 
the  works  of  Dodon^us,  which  seem  to  have  been  copied 
into  lu  arly  all  the  works  published  on  botany  at  this  )>4*riod. 
It  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  l(i  14,  folio.  The  latest  edition 
of  this  work  was  publi^>hed  at  Oxford,  in  iKl;}.  ])y  Stack- 
houM.'.  This  edition  is  accompanied  with  a  Syllabus  of 
the  genera  and  species  of  the  500  plants  described  by 
Tiieophrastus,  also  a  glossar}-,  and  notes,  witli  a  cataloi^e 
of  the  editions  of  the  botanical  works  of  TheophraMiis. 
The  '  History  of  Plants'  was  translated  into  Gennan  by  Kurt 
Sprenirel,  and  publi.shed  at  Altona,  in  1822,  8vo. 

Boides  his  botanical  works  Tiieophrastus  wrote  many 
others  on  various  snlyects  of  natural  histor)-,  which  are 
enunieiated  with  his  philosophical  works  in  Diogenes 
I^ertiiis  '  V.42.  &C.V  One  of  them,  on  Stones  (wtni  Xi^«j'\ 
from  whii-h  Piiny,  in  hi-»  account  of  stones,  derived  the 
tn^ate^t  part  of  his  inlbrmation,  is  still  extant.  De  I^et 
has  pnfixed  it,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  to  his 
work,  '  l)e  Gc minis  et  Lapidibus,'  lA»yden,  1G47,  8vo.  A 
separate  edition,  with  an  Kngli^h  translation,  was  pub- 
liMied  by  Hill.  London.  1710,  Kvo. ;  another,  with  a  French 
translatum,  appeared  at  Paiis,  1754.  8vo. ;  and  a  third, 
with  a  Gennan  translation,  by  Ba\nni»iirtner,  Numberfif, 
1770,  8vo.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  Schneider,  Freiburcr, 
1WJ7,  8vo, 


Of  his  two  books  on  Fire  (w-ip*  wp^c),  only  one  M 
extant ;  of  his  other  worlu  on  natural  history,  which 
now  lost,  wc   positess  a  considerable  number  o( 
ments. 

The  editio  princeps  of  all  the  work«  of  TheophrMb^  i 
that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  14d5-08,  printed,  tof^tlier  vttk 
works  of  Aristotle,  in  5  vols.  fol.    TheodionM  Gaa 
lished  a  Latin  translation,  which  was  made  from  the  shi 
MS.  from  which  the  Aldine  text  was  taken.    The 
edition  of  tliis  translation  is  without  date  or  t>IacK. 
second  appeared  at  Tarvisium  in  1483.    The  li 
edition  is  that  of  Link  and  Schneider,   Lek^MAj;. 
4  vols.  8\'o. 

(Haller,  Bibliotheca  Boianica,  tom.  i.,  .p.  31 ;  ! 
GeKchichie  der  Botanik ;  Adanson,  FamilCtM  drc  j- 
BiscIioiF,  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik;    Stackhouse,  i 

Hint,  Plant. ;  Fabiicius,  Biblioih,  Gntec^  iii.,  p 
Hitter,   Jlisiory  nf  Philo^nphy ;    Kru^, 
Pkiionnp/iifl,  §  00.) 

TIIKOPHYLAOTUS  SIMOCJATTA,  of 
torian,  sophist,  and  natural  philosopher,  who  wash 
about  GlO-020  a.o.      He    wrote    a    '  Univ 
iiaropia  ofrou/ifr^),  in  eight  books,  from  the  % 
emperor  Tiberius  II.,  in  :'>H'2,  to  the  inunivr  of  1 
his  children  by  Phocas,  in  1)02.    This  work  is  I 
the  Latin  title  of  *IIistoriae  Herum  k  Mauritjo 
Libri  VI 11/    It  was  printed,  with  a  Latin 
J.  PontanuH,  at  Ingolstadt,  l(i04,  4to.     An 
tion  was  published  by  Fabrotti,  I^ris.  lt>4H,  luc..  Kvp 
1720.     It  is  also  contained  in  Niebuhrs  coUecCioa  a« 
Hyzantine  writers. 

He  also  wrote  85  short  letters,  '  Eplstolae  Monies,  ] 
ticae,  et  Amatoriae,'  which  were  publibhed  in  the 
tions  of  Aldus  (■''ujacius.  and  Henrv  Stephens ;  lod  a  i 
entitled  'Problems  in  Natural  tfistorv'  t'Aro^Mi  m 
Qiiaestiones  Pliysicae\  which  was  publi^ied  at  1 
1500,   and  at  Leipzig,    10ri3.      The   two  laat 
works  have  been  recently  edited  by  BuiaooiMuc, 
183ri. 

(Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Graeca;   Sclujll,  GescMi 
Grirch,  Litf.) 

TIIEOPHVLACTUS,  a  native  of  Constantiaoofe 
archbishop  of  Achris,  the  chief  city  of  BulfFsna,  j 
year  1070  or  1077.     He  wrote  a  work  on  the  * 
of  Princes'  (irmhia  /)affiXiffif  I,  for  the  perusal  of 
tinus  Porphyrogonnetus,  the  son  of  Michael  VII 
empress  Maria.    This  work  forms  a  ]>art  of  the  c^ 
of  Byzantine  writers. 

Theophylactus  is  better  known  by  his  valusblces      i 
taries  on  tlie  twelve  minor  prophets  and  tlie  msU 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  chiefly  « 
tlie  works  of  L'linsostom.    He  also  wrote  75  vumm 
several  tracts.    These  works  were  piiuted  in 
Ijitin,  at  Venice,  17W,  fol. 

(^Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graer.,  vii.,  p.  7&i:   Lanlnw'i  C 
bilifi/,  pt.  ii.,  c.  103;   Scholl,  Gcuckichtc  der  Gntk 
iii.  2K0.) 

TIIEOPOIMPUS,  an  eminent  Greek  Itotoria 
native  of  the  inland  of  Chios,  son  of  Damsi 
brother  of  Caucalus,  the  rhetorician.     He  wsi  wvi 
ii.c.  ',iX)t  and  was  instructed  in  rhetoric  by  Isoci 
his  stay  in  (.'hios.    (Plutarch,  l'it,dec.Orat^  \ 
Photius,  Oid.  200,  p.  703.)    Photius  in  aiutlwr  i« 
states  that  Damasistratus  and  his  son  were  ob  » 

their  native  island  on  account  of  their  p 
Sparta :  this  seeins  to  have  occurred  aboui  m^ 
(.'hios  was  distracted  by  two  parties,  the  popuU 
mo»t  powerful  one  being  in  favour  of  Thebes,  vhik 
number  of  aristocrats  supported  the  interest  of 
the  latter  belonged  Theopompus  and  his  iatl  * 

fluence  of  the  instruction  of  Isocrates  on  Thcv« 
pears  to  have  been  very  great,  for  although  \m  »- 
apply  his  oratorical  poweni  to  politics  or  to  •pcsU*>  " 
the  courts  of  justice,  yet  he  wrote,  like  his  iiia^<* 
siderable  number  of  orations,  which  were  recited  rt 
torical  contests,  and  in  which  he  is       i  to  hire  i 
excelled  his  master.    When  he  was  obi      d  lot      '^^ 
he  went  with  his  father  to  Asia  MiiUn,  i  ^  > 

several  years  in  travel  and  study,  and  ao      «m       it  ^^^ 
brity  for  his  eloquence.    At  the  age  of  aw»t%'-4<> 
tained  leave  to  return  to  his  oountry  ' 

ference  of  Alexander  the  Great.    After  nu*  c«*iu  ■<  < 
an  active  part  in  the  political  afikin  of 
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lents  he  became  one  of  the  principal  supports 
ratio  party.  So  long  as  Alexander  the  Great 
.'ersanes  could  not  venture  anything  openly 
but  no  sooner  had  the  king  died  than  the 
'  again  expelled  Theopompus.  He  now  took 
ypt  under  the  protection  of  Ptolemaeus,  the 
during:  whose  reign  he  remained  unmolested. 
jssor  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus  was  ill  disposed 
and  if  Theopompus  had  not  been  advised  by 
to  quit  the  country,  he  would  have  been  put 
hither  he  now  fled,  what  were  his  subseouent 

where  he  died,  are  questions  to  which  no 
*  given,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
shortly  after  308  B.C. 

the  works  of  Theopompus,  of  which  we  now 
numerous  fragments,  is  one  of  the  gi'eatest 
istory  has  sustained.    The  following  list  con- 
ts  he  is  known  to  have  written  : — 
Igement  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  CErtrou^ 

l<rro()u3v).  This  epitome  is  mentioned  by 
levcral  other  grammarians.  Modem  critics 
y  improbable  that  Theopompus  should  have 
ich  a  task,  and  that  it  was  probably  the  work 
imarian,  who  published  it  under  the  name  of 

The  reasons  adduced  for  this  opinion  are 
•y,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Theopompus 
de  this  abridgement  as  a  first  attempt  at  his- 
osition.      A  few   fragments  of    it  are  still 

I  important  work  was  a  history  of  Greece 
•opi'at,  or  'E.vvTa^iQ  'EXXijvucwv).  It  took  up  the 
eece  where  Thucydides  brealis  off,  B.C.  411, 
he  events  down  to  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  B.C. 
>rk  consisted  of  twelve  books,  and  many  frag- 
1  preserved. 

ory  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  and   his  time 

simply  'l(rroorrrc\     It  contained  in  58  books 

>f  (Jrcecc  from  the   accession  of  Philip,  or 

jr  from  the  foundation  of  Philippi,  down  to 

ive  books  of  it  were  lost  as  ear^y  as  the  time 

5iculus  ( xvi.  3),  and  they  were  probably  the 

*hotius  (Co(L,  17(3,  p.  3iX))  mentions  as  being 

le,  viz.  books  G,  7,  «,  20,  and  30.    This  volu- 

not  only  embraced  the  history  of  Greece  in 

ise  of  the  word  within  the  period  mentioned, 

ed  of  those  earlier  parts  of  Greek  history  and 

of  such  barbarous  nations  as  he  had  occasion 

These   tliinG:3   fomied   numerous   and  long 

the  work,  and  of  their  extent  we  may  judge 

that  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia,  after  cutting 

p-essions,  reduced   the  work  from  58  to  16 

lus.  Cod.,  170.)    We  still  possess  many  frag- 

work,  which  the  antient  writers  refer  to  and 

se  historical  works,  Theopompus  wrote  many 
we  know  that  he  also  composed  Panegyrics 
,  Philip,  and  Alexander.  As  regards  his 
m  historian,  the  antients  praise  him  as  a  lover 
they  also  state  that  he  was  extravagantly 
censure,  and  unbounded  in  his  praise.  His 
ehement  temper  did  not  allow  him  to  pre- 
mness  which  becomes  the  historian.  He  is 
with  havinc^  been  too  fond  of  the  marvellous, 
ing  for  this  reason  dwelled  too  much  upon 
stories  of  Greece  wherever  he  had  occasion 
em. 

nts  of  Theopompus  have  been  collected  by 
leopompi  Chii  Fraijmenta,  collegit,  disposuit, 
ejusdemque  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Commenta- 
nisit,'  &c.,  Lucrduni  Batavonim,  1829,  8vo. 
contained  in  C.  and  J.  Miiller's  *Fragmenta 
Graecorum '  (Paris,  1841),  p.  278-333.  Com- 
h,  Prolrgontrna  ad  Theopompum  Chium, 
4to. ;  a;  J.  E.  Pflugk,  De  Theopompi  Chii 
tiii,  15eriin,  1827, 8vo. ;  Aschbach,  Disseriatio 
1  Chio  Ilisforiro,  Frankfort,  1823,  4to. 
>,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  lute  kind,  which 
m  into  disuse.  The  latest  employment  of  it 
ace  was  in  Handel's  oratorio  of  Esther  (1720), 
roduced,  with  the  hai-p,  as  an  accompani- 
lir*  Watchful  Ancjels.'  This  instrument  has 
le  Cithara  Bijuga,  its  two  heads  having  been 
>nsidered  as  two  necks ;  and  it  was  commonly 


known  under  the  name  of  Arch-lute  on  account  of  its 
magnitude.  The  upper  and  middle  strings  were  attached 
to  the  lower  head  or  nut ;  the  lower,  or  base  strings,  to 
an  upper  or  additional  one.  According  to  Maister  Mace 
(1670),  the  Theorbo  was  the  old  English  lute  very  much 
enlarged,  and  used  chiefly,  if  not  only,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  voice.    [Lute.,] 

THEOREM  (^Iwpiy/ia)  means  properly  a  thing  to  he 
looked  at  or  seen  ;  and  is  used  in  mathematics  to  signify 
aryr  proposition  which  states  its  conclusion  or  makes  any 
affirmation  or  negation  ;  as  distinguished  from  a  Problem, 
which  demands  or  requires  a  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at, 
without  so  much  as  stating  whether  that  conclusion  is  even 
possible.  Thus,  *  Required  to  draw  a  tangent  to  a  circle  at 
a  given  point,*  is  a  problem ;  but  *  If  a  straight  line  be 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  a  diameter  from  its  extremity,  that 
straight  line  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle,'  is  a  theoerm.  Tlie 
problem  asks  discovery  both  of  method  and  demonstration ; 
the  theorem  asks  demonstration  only. 

This  distinction,  as  noticed  in  detail  in  Problem,  was  not 
made  by  the  older  Greek  geometers ;  Theodosius  is  the 
first,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  uses  the  word  theorem,  but 
none  of  his  propositions  are  problems :  Pappus  is  the  first 
who  uses  both  terms  in  the  distinctive  sense. 

THEORIES  OF  MOLECULARITY.  This  important 
branch  of  science  is  directed  to  connect  the  known  mecha- 
nical, dynamical,  and  hydrodynamical  laws  with  those 
which  govern  the  crystallization  of  solids,  the  operation  of 
heat  in  producing  liquidity  and  gaseity,  the  action  of  ca- 
pillary tubes  on  fluids,  and  several  other  phenomena  of 
constituted  matter.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  motions 
of  great  masses  taken  as  continuous  bodies  have  been  ex- 
plored with  success  to  an  astonishing  degree  by  the  genius 
and  labours  of  such  men  as  Nevton,  D'Alembert,  and  La- 
place. On  the  contrary,  those  1  ws  which  govern  the  con- 
stitution or  elementary  arrangement  of  such  bodies  are  to  a 
great  extent  absolutely  unknown.  The  ordinary  senses  of 
sight,  touch,  &c.  are  sufficient  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
facts  from  which  the  former  laws  are  deduced ;  but  for  the 
latter  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  most  delicate  instruments 
supplied  by  nature,  namely,  heat,  light,  and  electricity. 
The  minute  world  is  of  more  difficult  research  than  the 
great,  the  plane  sections  of  a  crystal  than  the  elliptic 
orbits  of  the  planets,  the  infinitely  small  than  the  infinitely 
great. 

It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  this  branch  of  science, 
which  should  connect  on  one  uniform  basis  the  phenomena 
of  chemistry,  of  crystallography,  and  of  the  mechanical 
action  of  masses,  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
most  able  philosophers  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  from  Boyle  to  Berzelius,  from  Newton  to  Navier 
and  Poisson ;  and  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  our 
knowledge  on  this  subject  must  to  a  great  degree  be  attri 
buted  to  the  neglect  of  the  inductive  method,  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  hypotheses  for  the  results  of  observation. 

The  first  theory  on  this  subject  may  be  thus  stated,  that 
the  particles  of  matter  possess  the  attraction  of  cohesion, 
but  are  repulsed  by  the  action  of  heat  or  caloric :  when  the 
former  preponderates,  the  body  is  solid ;  when  both  are 
equal,  it  is  in  a  fluid  state ;  and  when  the  latter  exceeds  the 
former,  the  body  is  a  gas,  and  prevented  from  total  disper- 
sion only  by  the  action  of  gravitation.  This  is  purely  hy- 
pothetic, and  forms  no  more  ground  for  mathematical  cal- 
culation in  relation  to  the  phenomena  alluded  to  above, 
than  does  the  definition  of  a  straight  line  in  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments for  the  properties  established  in  geometry.  The 
second  hypothesis,  which  of  late  has  been  more  generally 
received  both  by  chemists  and  mathematicians,  is  that  the 
particles  of  matter  are  mutually  attractive  by  a  law  ana- 
logous to  that  of  gravitation,  but  are  surrouimed  by  atmo- 
spheres repulsive  one  of  the  other,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  particles  of  elastic  fluids.  From  this  hypothesis  the  etjua- 
tions  of  equilibrium  and  of  progressive  ana  rotator)'  motions 
are  deducible ;  but  as  the  constitution  of  such  atmospheres 
may  be  modified  very  much  at  the  will  of  the  calculator,  so 
as  still  to  olitain  the  same  mechanical  results  (in  the  manner 
in  which  the  distribution  of  the  fluid  of  light  in  crj'stal- 
lized  bodies  has  been  by  those  analysts  who  have  developed 
the  undulatory  theory),  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  be 
long  before  the  phenomena  of  crystallization,  liquefaction, 
&c.  will  from  this  hypothesis  be  explained,  and  the  absence 
of  all  external  action  in  solids,  with  the  exception  of  gra- 
vitation.   The  difference  of  the  calculations  of  Navier  and 
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Poiison  show  how  much  this  h^-pothesis  may  be  adroitly 
vtit'tchcKi.  A  third  method  of  viewing  the  phenomona  of 
matter  ib  more  stnctl}^  inductive,  and  is  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed in  the  invoKtigation  of  the  distribution  of  latent 
electricity,  in  Mr.  Murphy's  *  Treatise  on  Electricity,*  &c. 
Here  we  start  from  the  fact  that  forces  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  prevent  the  penetration  of  solids  by  other  solids, 
and  which  prevent  their  being  torn  asunder  without  great 
force  beinj5  employed,  are  yet  insensible  to  bodies  at  very 
luinute  distances  from  them.  Here  we  have  ample  data 
for  analytical  calculation,  the  chief  difficulty  lying  in  the 
imperfect  state  of  analytical  calculation  relative  to  definite 
:nte|Grrals;  nevertheless  enoujjh  can  be  deduced  to  show 
the  distiibution  of  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  within 
the  variously-formed  bodies.  It  however  requires  the 
highest  strength  of  analysis  of  a  nature  somewhat  similar 
lo  that  employed  by  Laplace  on  the  figure  of  the  earth  and 
the  tides. 

The  best  test  of  the  tnith  of  any  theory  on  this  subject  is 
that  which,  with  the  forces  supposed  to  exist,  shall  show 
tliat  the  locus  of  the  points  of  least  resistance,  commencing 
from  a  given  point,  shall  be  a  plane  siulkce,  or  several 
plane  surfaces,  as  exhibited  by  crj'stals. 

(Dr.  Young's  Lectures  on  A'atural  Philosophy  ;  Various 
Papers  in  the  Memoir es  de  ClnstiUU ;  and  Poisson's  Trait 6 
sur  VAction  Capiilaire.) 

'raEORY,  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.  If  articles 
upon  the  mere  meaning  of  words  be  admissible,  it  is  the 
conseciuence  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used.  Of  all 
the  fallacies  which  infest  society,  the  most  common  is  that 
of  applying  to  one  sense  of  a  word  ideas  or  associations 
derived  frum  another ;  and  of  all  the  words  in  use, 
there  are  few  which  are  more  often  subjected  to  such 
process  than  those  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

By  theor}',  properly  speaking,  is  meant  the  mode  of 
making  seen  and  known  the  dependence  of  truths  upon 
one  another :  a  theory  is  a  connected  body  of  such  truths 
belonging  to  one  or  more  common  principles.  Tl^p  use  of 
this  word  has  enlarged  with  the  boundaries  of  the  sciences. 
For  example,  before  tlie  discover}*  of  universal  giavitation, 
all  that  was  known  of  any  one  planet  was  the  empirical 
formula  for  one  or  two  of  its  inequalities.  This  constituted 
the  theory  of  the  planet  (then  so  called) :  thus  the  theor}- 
of  the  moon  consisted  in  the  statement  of  the  laws  of  the 
inequalities  called  the  equation  of  the  centre,  the  evec- 
tion,  &c.  In  our  day  the  point  of  view  is  changed ;  it  ih 
no  longer  the  mere  exhibition  of  these  inequalities  whieh 
constitutes  the  theorjsbut  the  deduction  of  them,  as  neces- 
Fary  consequences,  from  the  princi])le  of  gravitation.  The 
theoretical  astronomer  now  starts  from  this  principle,  and, 
taking  only  one  position  and  velocity  for  his  numerical 
data,  finds  out  eveiy  inequality  of  the  planetary  motions, 
those  wliich  were  previously  known  from  observation  and 
more,  and  shows  how  to  form  them  into  tables.  The  ]}rac- 
tical  astronomer  makes  these  tables,  computes  places  from 
them  for  tlie  current  year,  compares  these  places  with  the 
results  of  observation,  and  returning  the  comparison  into 
the  hands  of  the  theorist,  enables  him,  if  need  be,  to  cor- 
rect the  oric:inal  numerical  data  to  which  he  applied  his 
raethoils.  The  process  is  now  dtKiiutive  ;  but  before  the 
time  of  Newton  it  was  the  other  way.  Tho  observer  had 
the  first  ta^k ;  the  iner^ualities  were  to  be  collected  from 
comparisonofobseivatiuns,  and  their  laws,  reduced  to  their 
simplest  form,  were  the  data  for  future  tables. 

Again,  before  the  introduction  of  the  undulatoiy  hypo- 
thesis, the  theory  of  lii^ht  consisted  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
lava's  of  reflexion  and  refraction,  with  a  certain  extent  of 
explanation  from  the  emanatory  hypothesis  of  Newton. 
Since  that  time  the  theory  of  lignt  fias  become,  though  at 
a  distance,  a  resemblance  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  in 
its  character :  prediction  lias  commenced,  that  is  to  say, 
the  phenomena  which  would  appear  under  certain  ne\v 
ciriuimstances  have  been  announced  before  any  experi- 
ments were  made  to  disco\er  them:  and  correctly  an- 
nounced. This  is  the  end  to  which  theory  ought  to  be  con- 
stantly tending ;  namely,  the  discoveiy  of  laws  of  action  in 
so  complete  a  manner  that  the  nece>Nary  consequences  of 
tliese  laws  never  fail  to  make  their  appearance,  so  that 
every  thinir  which  is  seen  is  found  to  be  a  consequence  of 
the  laws  when  examined,  and  ever}*  consequence  of  the 
laws  is  st'cn  in  phonomena  >\hen  looked  for.  Whatever 
fulfils  thcM.'  conditions  may  be  called  a  perfect  theory,  or  a 
pcrlcct  mathematical  theory. 


The  next  step  in  the  chain  of  discover)-  i±  one  i 
in  most  ca^es  be  mcapable  oT  attainment.  For 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  annumptiu] 
particle  of  matter  attracting  ever}*  other  j*arij 
ing  to  the  Newtonian  law,  leads  to  the  complete 
of  the  celestial  motions,  and  drives  the  complete 
prediction  just  alluded  to.  But  whether  this  a 
does  actually  take  place,  or  wliether  any  in 
agent  is  employed,  though  it  matters  nothing 
to  the  mathematical  theory,  is  the  next  otyect  • 
Could  this  point  be  ascertained,  it  is  mure  tha 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  matli 
it  would  lead,  would  oi>en  hundreds  of  imporl 
quences  even  in  the  application  of  bciencc  t 
[Cause  ;  Hypothesis.] 

Before  coming  to  the  diMinction  between  i 
practice,  we  must  observe  that  theorie*  may 
into  two  classes,  the  inon*  perfect  and  the  \trm  | 
cannot  say  that  any  theor}'  is  absolutely  perfect 
are  some  of  whicn  the  defects  art»  hartll}*  percc 
others  in  which  the  contrar}*  is  the  case,     tor  e: 
theor}'  of  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  rieiii  U 
rably  perfect ;  but  that  of  bodies  com|Ki»rd  i 
acted  on  by  molecular  forces  is  in  its  infancy, 
a  great  deal  more  of  the  connection  of  the  plani 
with  each  other  than  we  do  of  the  particles  « 
connected  together,  form  a  bar  of  iron  or  of 
know  that  the  bar  is  not  perfectly  riirid  ;  that  it 
breaks :  and  the  degree  of  bending  which  a  sent 
cause,  and  the  amount  of  p^es^u^e  n4ces*aiy 
fracture,  must  be  sought  for  in  experiments*  i 
imperfect  as  they  are,  the  laws  which  would  i 
a  good  theor}',  if 'we  had  one,  are  to  be  deduce< 
a  subject  our  theory,  instead  of  heinff  an  a 
guide,  is  only  a  help,  the  services  of  \xltich  an 
to  an  extent  which  diAcrimination  derived  fro 
and  experience  must  point  out.  Many  a  per     i 
he  is  proceeding  upon  experience  only,  is  r 
use  of  a  mixture  in  which  there  i.-*  theoiy,  tho« 
knowledge  of  the  process  he  um'j»,  and  of  its  u 
not  be  sufficient  to  iiifoim  him  ol'  it. 

A  person  who  uses  an  inipcrlect  theor}*  wit 
fidence  due  only  to  a  peifect   one.  will  natural 
abundance  of  mUtakes:  his  pi  edict  ions  will  be 
disturbing  circuniMances  of  wliich  hi>  theon'  ii 
take  account,  aiul  his  credit  will  l;e  lowercrfbyi 
And  ina::inuch  as  luore  theories  are  imperfect  m 
feet,  and  of  those  who  attend  to  an\thinc:.  the 
accjuire  veiy  sound  habits  of  judirinj:  i^ small  c 
that  of  those  who  do  not  pjet  m>  far,  it  must  ha»c 
as  it  has  happened,  that  a  irM>at  quantity  of 
been  made  by  those  who  do  not  understand  iim 
an   imjyerfer't  theor}*.     Hence   much   discredit 
brought  upon  theoiy  in  jjeneral :  and  the  schia 
retical  and  practical  men  has  aris^en.  Fortunate^ 
many  of  the  former  who  attend  properly  to  the 
ment  of  impeifect  theor}*  bv  piactiee  ;'and  nil 
themselves  practical  who  sefze  with  a\idity  tilt 
can  do  for  them,  and  who  know  that  step  by  *^ 
has  been  making  her  way  with  iriant  .Ntridi*i  into 
ton*  of  ])iactice  for  the  liibt  centiuy  and  a  half. 

fiy  piactice,  as  distim^ii^hed  from  theor}*,  i*! 
by  us,  but  by  those  who  contend  for  the  *di^1iB 
application  of  that  knowledsre  which  ccmw 
periencc  only,  and  is  not  sufficiently  conntvirJ 
general  principles  to  be  entitled  to  tfiename  of 
The  distinction  of  labourers  in  the  field  of  <\t\ 
into  theoretical  and  practical  is  not  strictly  a  ju 
there  is  no  theorist  whose  knowledcre  is  ill  th 
there  is  no  practical  man  whose  skill  is  all  d» 
experience.  But  the  terms  will  do  well  eno'iigl 
giush  two  classes  whose  peculiarities  it  miLjbtl 
to  define  exactly. 

The  practical  man,  when  he  is  really  nothinen 
who  can  just  do  what  he  has  been  taught  to  do 
has  acquired  skill  and  judgment  in  a  small  rsm 

Cations.  All  who  pride  themselves  upon  the  l 
e  displeased  at  this  definition,  and  we  readilv 
many  of  them  are  entitled  to  a  higher  chartdVi 
because  the  name  by  which  they  delight  to  de»r 
selves  is  a  wronij  «)n'e.  They  desire,  und*r  th 
a  workman,  to  claim  the  qualities  of  a  mteter. 
theoretical  serves,  as  one  of  contempt,  to  dci 
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of  which  they  disapprove  ;  and  as  there  never  is  any 
r  which  is  not  earned  to  a  foors-cap  extent  by  the 
order  of  users,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a 
ainusing  selection   of  instances   of  the   manner  in 
the  distinction  has  been  worked  by  the  large  number 
•e  at  the  bottom  of  the  class,  and  in  whose  heads  it  rua"- 
cir  own  ignorance  is  practical,  and  others'  hiowledge 
tical.  We  remember  seeing  a  theorist,  as  he  was  called, 
touring  to  make  the  manatjers  of  a  certain  under- 
comprehend  that  their  profits  could  not  exceed  the 
of  the  gross  returns  over  the  outlay,  after  they  had 
r\ing  to  cheat  the  equation  by  inventing  names  for 
they   would   have   liked   to   have,   but   which   the 
it  assured  them  they  would  not  get,  for  the  preceding 
.     The  answer  was,  *  Tliat  is  very  true  theoretically, 
vf  let  us  look  at  it  practically.'    We  shall  say  no 
3f  the  gross  abuse  of  the  terms,  except  to  remark 
ere  it  worth  while  really  to  make  a  contest  between 
and  practice,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  on  which 
e  balance  of  absurdity  would  incline ;  or  whether 
an  who  is  too  confident  in  his  theory,  or  too  con- 
in  his  experience,  has  done  most  mischief  for  the 
eing. 

dng  now  to  the  higher  class  of  practical  men,  and 
ig  as  of  the  balance  between  two  methods,  the 
Df  both  of  which  is  admitted,  we  observe  that  there 
vious  faults  to  which  both  parties  are  subject,  both 
tduct,  and  in  argument  respecting  their  pursuits, 
.^are  is  necessary  to  secure  the  theorist  from  pushing 
)erfect  theory  too  far,  and  neglecting  causes  of  dis- 
ce ;  but  at  least  as  much  is  necessary  to  prevent 
ictical  man  from  generalising  into  theor}^  from  im- 
:  experience,  or  from  restraining  in(juiry  by  a  notion 
1  from  practice.  This  is  his  besettmg  sin,  to  such 
ent  that  we  should  almost  be  inclined  to  say  that 
iilt  of  a  practical  man  is  a  tendency  to  form  false 
,  as  that  of  the  theorist  is  to  make  false  applications, 
ve  often  been  surprised  at  the  boldness  with  which 
mor  assert  generalities,  upon  evidence  which  would 
lake  a  pure  theorist  look  for  further  information, 
gies  are  of  all  things  the  most  deceptive, 
irgument  there  is  one  mode  which  is  common  to 
•arties,  and  which  is  exceedingly  detrimental.  It  is 
ection  of  instances  from  the  very  highest  minds  of 
0  orders,  to  illustiate  the  effects  of  theory  or  prac- 
■>on  the  general  mass  of  understandings  :  minds  the 
>r  calibre  of  which,  and  their  power  of  adapting 
lives  to  circinnstances,  and  making  the  most  of 
hey  have,  render  them  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and 
per  examples  of  the  most  advantageous  course  of 
g.  Every  one  likes,  no  doubt,  to  draw  consequences 
and  concerning  his  own  self  from  a  contemplation 
minds  and  methods  of  the  Newtons  or  the  Galileos 
gher  sphere  of  intellectual  existence,  or  the  Ark- 
i  or  Telfords  of  a  better  state  of  power  of  adaptation, 
is  your  theory  good  for?'  says  the  tongue  attached 
le  head  which  holds  about  the  same  weight  of 
that  Telford's  did  of  sagacity  ;  *  Telford  knew  no- 
>f  it,  and  1  may  do  without  it  too.'  The  answer  is, 
I.  The  opinion  of  Bacon  was,  that  '  the  root  of  all 
ichir/in  the  sciences  is,  that,  falsely  magnifying  and 
ig  the  powers  of  the  mind,  we  seek  not  its  real 
a  maxim  full  of  meaning,  and  a  lesson  to  him 
ites  theory  too  iiighly,  and  also  to  the  one  who 
that  the  only  use  of  liis  mind  is  to  anange  the 
of  experience,  his  own  or  others.  Wliat  are  the 
y  of  men,  that  they  should  look  down  upon  any 
of  training,  theoretical  or  practical  ? 
her  fault  of  argument,  but  almost  peculiar  to  the 
al  world,  who  have  the  force  of  numbers  on  their 
le,  is  the  habit  of  claiming  all  who  are  success- 
application  as  instances  of  their  own  method 
ights  of  their  own  order.  Suppose  that  one  indivi- 
ould  discover  a  mine,  work  it  with  his  own  hand, 
the  ore,  and  beat  the  metal  into  a  horse-shoe ; 
is  he,  a  geologist,  miner,  furnaee-man,  or  black- 
He  has  done  the  work  of  all,  but  the  community 
ksmiths  would  hardly  be  allowed  to  claim  him  as 
irly  belonging  to  themselves.  When  a  person  who 
Lslered  the  difficulties  of  theory  has  also  success- 
pplied  them,  he  is  free  of  both  corporations ;  but 
.ho  attend  to  application  only,  never  fail  to  appro- 
lis  merits.  Wait  is  a  st liking  instance ;  he  was  a 
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highly  accomplished  theorist  on  every  point  on  which  h« 
worked:    and  yet  his  name  has  been  freauently  cited 
as  a  proof  that  theory  could  be  dispensed  witn.      And  his 
career,  when  compaied  with  that  of  Telford,  will  illus- 
trate theoiy  applied  to   practice,  as  distinguished   from 
practice  alone,  however  acute.     It  is  impos^ible  to  con- 
template the  career  of  Tellbrd  without  a  feeling  of  high 
interest,  created  by  the  comparison  of  his  apparently  in- 
adequate education  with  his  startling  succesi^es.    Look- 
ing at  the   individual   himself,  there    is  eveiything  for 
his  age  to  admire ;   and  as  long  as  his  structures  last, 
each  of  them  is  the  mo7iunie?itumj  but  not  {cre  peren- 
?iiu.s.    The  time  will  come  when  his  name  shall  be  like 
that  of  the  builder  of  the  old  London  bridge,  who  was  no 
doubt  the  Telford  of  the  day,  a  stimulus  to  his  contempo- 
raries, useful  and  honoured,  but  not  the  remembered  of 
succeeding  ages.     On  the  other  hand,  the  discoveries  of 
Watt,  though  equally  stailling  in  what  is  called  the  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  have  the  mind  of  the  discoverer  im- 
pressed  upon   them,   and  have  been,  and  must  be,   the 
guide  of  his  successoi-s,  not  merely  to  repetitions  of  what 
he  did  himself,  but  to  enlargement  of  ideas,  and  to  the 
conversion  of  principles  into  forms  useful  in  art.     Take 
away  the  honourable  qualities  which  enabled  the  two  men 
to  outstrip  their  contemporaries,  each  in  his  line,  qualities 
which  are  the  properiies  of  the  individual  minds,  and  con- 
sider what  is  lelt,  namely,  their  modes  of  proceeding :  con- 
sider the  effect  of  these  two  modes  upon  men  in  general,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  that  of  Telford  which  would  raise  the 
workman  above  a. workman,  while  in  that  of  Watt  there  is 
the  vital  principle  to  which  we  owe  all  the  mechanical 
triumphs  of  civilization  and  all  the  theoretical  successes  of 
philosophy. 

This  countiy  has  been  long  and  happily  distinguished 
for  the  great  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  application ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  our  su- 
premacy in  practical  matters  has  been  coordinate  with, 
still  less  owing  to,  neglect  of  theory.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  though  the  comparative  neglect  of  theory  alone, 
as  a  pursuit,  added  to  its  diligent  cultivation  on  the  Con- 
tinent, has  given  to  foreign  countries  a  decided  prepon- 
derance of  theoretical  inquirers  and  writers,  yet  that  there 
has  been  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  mathematics  and  their  applications  has  been 
spread  over  so  large  a  mass,  or  raised  to  so  high  an  average. 
At  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  total  amount  of  theory  in  Britain  has  been  larger 
than  in  any  other  European  country,  on  account  of  the 
numbe:"s  who  have  possessed  a  useful  amount  of  know- 
ledge :  the  diffusion  of  education  in  Germany  may  have 
altered  our  position,  but  of  this  we  are  not  sure.  For 
ourselves  we  are  perfectly  satisfied,  however  little  those 
most  concerned  may  know  it,  that  this  greater  diffusion 
of  theory  has  been  the  original  moving  cause  of  the 
practical  excellence  to  which  we  have  alluded.  If  those 
who  have  become  known  for  splendid  achievements  in  the 
former  are  few,  the  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  latter ; 
but  a  country  owes  its  excellence  in  either  department, 
not  to  one  or  two  of  the  highest,  but  to  the  mass  of  those 
who  have  competent  knowledge,  producing  good  habits  of 
thought  and  action.  It  is  a  new  thing  to  hear  one  branch 
set  against  the  other,  and  would  make  our  wTiters  of  a 
century  back  think  that  posterity  had  lost  its  senses.  The 
only  addition  wanted  has  been  some  means  of  systematic- 
ally nurturinjc  the  growth  of  theory,  so  that,  well  as  we 
have  done  with  what  we  have,  we  may  do  better  with 
more.  The  efforts  whicli  are  making  on  every  side  to 
extend  education  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  do  what  is  wanted 
in  this  particular ;  they  will  at  least  have  the  effect  of 
making  it  clear  that,  whatever  the  force  of  genius  may  do 
for  an  isolated  exception,  the  mass  of  mankind  must  place 
their  best  hope  of  progress  in  the  union  of  theory  and 
practice. 

There  is  also  a  mode  of  viewing  what  we  may  call  the 
action  of  theory,  which  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  a  true 
conception  of  the  value  of  their  labours  who  employ  their 
time  in  its  advancement.  Watch  the  arguments  of  a  per- 
son who  calls  himself,  distinctively,  a  practical  man,  and 
it  will  be  always  found  that  a  well-established  theory,  fifty 
years  old,  is  practical  knowledge,  so  called.  To  This  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  objection  in  the  non-distinctive 
sense  :  a  well-established  theory,  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  sufficient,  is  practical,  as  opposed  to  one  of  which 
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tlio  invchtiuatiim  i.>  more  reient,  nntl  the  completeness  not 
to  well  aM-eiliiined.     Hut  when  the  aiiestion  is  tlicorv,  as 
theory,  a•railI^^t  ])raL-tice,  as  practice,  tlie  advocates  of  the 
latter  fre(|Mently  iind  it  convenient  to  assume,  tor  their  own  j 
«hare  of  the  matters  in  contest,  all  the  best  theories  pltt^  \ 
the  most  recent  piacticiil  knowledse,  leavint^  to  the  other 
Hide  the  onus  of  sui)portinu  theory  upon  the  mi)j*t  imper- 
fect part  of  the  miws  of  doetiines  which  it  contains,  bcin^ 
that  pait  whieh  is  not  yet  otf  the  anvil.     Sup]H)>e  a  mer- 
chant ffoini::  into  the  hail   co\irt  to  prove  his  bein;?  woiih 
R   ceitain   sum  ;    he    is  a>ked   whether   his    business,  all 
debts  and    ii>ks  allowed  for,  would    produce   that   sum : 
he  repiic"*,  that  his  ventures  muM  be  b-eyond  record  un- 
HUcce^hful,  if  it   would  not  be  ^o,  (jver  and   over  ai^ain. 
*  So  then."  he  is  fuither  (juotioncd,  *  you  eunnot  positively 
swear  that  your  buMue^s  will  make  \ij-.i  worth  the  Mim  in 
question.*     'I  cannot,'  he  rejilies,  » ]>()>itively  swear  any 
such  thinir  ;  but  I  l-.ave  enouich  not  employed  in  biiMia*ss, 
in  land  a!id  moiliraices,  and   in  the  funds,  to  ]'ay  twenty 
sinllinirs  in  the  pound  live  tinu's  ovit,  upon  eveiy  ii>k 
which  1  am  liable  to.'     What  would  b'j  thouj^ht  of  counsel 
who  should  retort,  *  That  is  nothiuE:  to  us  ;  you  are  (U-sc-ribed 
as  a  merchant,  and  your  solvency  must  be  tried  by  the 
»tate  of  that   part  of  )our  propeity  which  is  now  under- 
iroint;  the   fluetuatious   of  tiade  i"     S.ich  is   and  always 
mu.^t  be  the  state  of  theory  :  the  amount  which  is  acti;ally 
renlised  is  enormousiv  jrreater  than  the  float intc  balance 
which  is  beini;  worked  out.     Those  who  are  eniraied  in 
p»"Oducinu  tix'*d  rapital  fiom  tho  latter,  have  a  rii^ht  to  the 
credit  which  nrises  from  the  interest  of  the  Ibrmer:  their 
Jaboun4  for  the  time  being  are  not  to  produce  their  return 
at  the  insta!]t. 

We  have,  m  eomj)iianve  with  common  notion*,  not  ad- 
verted t«)  the  conse(jutnces  of  tiuory  upon  the  mind  and 
thouirhts  of  men,  but  ha\e  taated  it  as  if  its  .sole  object 
were  to  advam-e  the  mechanical  ails  and  better  the  i>hy- 
fcical  condition  of  .-ociety.  Hut  this  is  under  protest  that 
even  if  it  could  not  be  proved  that  rational  inve^tieration 
of  nature  had  added  one  sinirle  atom  to  the  physical  com- 
fort of  life,  there  wouKl  remain  such  an  enormous  mass  of 
social  ameliorations  whieh  can  be  tiaced  to  that  source  as 
would  outweiirh  even  the  triumphs  of  ^team. 

THEORY  OF  COUPLKS.  The  two  :notions  of  which 
any  risrid  system  is  bU'*ce])tible  are  those  of  Translation 
and  of  KoTATioN.  Kach  of  these  has  this  peculiarity, 
namely,  that  cme  partieular  cuse  of  its  r.p])lieation  yields 
the  otiier  kind  of  uiotiitn.  Kveiv  inotiu!i  of  a  M>tein  eau. 
for  any  one  instant,  be  resolved,  at  mc  i,  into  a  motion 
of  tran>Iatiim  of  the  whole  sy>t em,  combined  with  a  m'>tion 
of  rolalion  about  an  axis;  and  every  application  of  a  s.  >- 
tem  of  forces  to  any  rii;id  bodv.  ]).«)il.iee.';.  t:ei.erally  speak- 
ing;, thii  compound  i.-f  tian.s!ation  and  lotation.  Abo.  if 
e<pial  and  ojtpoMte  forces,  sueh  as  would  ])roduce  .simple 
translation,  be  appMed  at  the  si  me  point,  or  if  eipuil  a::d 
opposite  forces,  such  as  would  jnoduce  lotation,  be  Ap- 
plied about  the  same  avis  the  resnlt  is  that  the  e(iui'i- 
iuium,  or  previous  motion,  of  the  .system  remains  undi..- 
turbed. 

Hut  if  the  equal  and  opj;OMte  f(»rees  of  translation  be 
applied  at  dillerent  points,  tl:e  result  is  rotatii>n  oidy,  for 
the  tii-bt  i:is1ant  ;  and  if  the  equal  and  oj>posite  forees  of 
rotation  be  applied  about  axes  not  coineulinir.  but  only 
pamllel,  the  elfe.-t,  at  the  lb-it  instant,  is  translation  oniy. 
And  thoutrh  tiie  doctrine  i»f  inotion  is  now  properly  ex- 
cluded from  .staties.  yet  the  preeedi'iir  theorems  toiTether 
with  others  mentioned  in  K'Txtion.  .should  be  well  under- 
stood, and  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  s"ience  of  ecpii- 
librnnn,  which  is  always  illustrated,  thoui^h  it  may  not  be 
demonstrated,  by  »uch  considerations. 

It  was  for  a  lon-jr  time  a  curious  but  barren  exception,  that 
thwU^^h  any  twoiurcesactinir  in  thesime  plane  may,  irene- 
lall;.  speakuiff.  ha\e  tluir  joint  eti'eet  supplied  by  one  sinirle 
thisd  force,  yet  if  the  two  iorees  be  e<jual  in  mairnitude, 
and  opposite  in  direction,  no  such  siULrle  tlnrd  force  will  do. 
If  indeed  they  be  ap]ilied  in  the  same  line,  ;i.s  ()  PandC^  K 
in  the  1ir»t  ti:rure,  they  e(;uilil>rate  eaeh  other:  but  if  not 
in  tl»e  yjme  line,  as  O  P  and  Q  K  in  the  second  lii^ure,  no 
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them,  or  produce  their  effect .  About  twenty  yein  m^ 
M.  Poinsot,  already  mentioni-d  for  his  beauti:*:!  V-t**j 
of  Rotation,  applied  a  remarkable  Iheorc-m  rr-'-^i'.fi 
with  such  pairs  of  Ibrces  to  the  establishment  of  th«?  '^kt 
of  the  statics  of  riirid  bo(hes,  in  a  manner  which  hu  rci^'f 
his  system  rapidly  take  itti  place  amoni;  the  fundafner^u: 
bases  of  the  seience.  We  shall  in  this  article  point  pl! 
the  manner  in  which  this  can  be  done,  without  ranch  de- 
monstration, with  a  view  to  draw  Die  atti-ntion  of  !lkw 
who  have  learned  the  doctrine  of  e<piilil-riuin  in  the  c\\ 
way :  we  cannot  make  it  intelliirible  ■  without  fro  pni 
lenirth  except  to  those  who  have  learned  the  p:in«-:pf« 
of  analytical  statics. 

M.  Poinsot  called  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  foir^ 
not  equilibratint;  each  other,  by  the  name  of  ar^r^; 
t(K)  ijeneial  a  term  perhaj  s :  by  it  \-*  t«  be  und-.T*«>.^  i 
couple  whieh  cannot  be  made  anythins^  butaroaple. « 
cannot  be  rejilaced  by  one  force :  an  irirompOAfhU  etKfk, 
'Y\w  p/ift*  of  the  couple  is  the  j >I an e  drawn  throufh  tit 
parallel  forees:  the  ann  of  the  couple  i*  any  hne  dn*i 
per])en<lieu]ar  to  the  forces  frrm  the  direction  of  are  •« 
that  of  the  other:  the  (t.r»ft  of  the  couple  i^  any  ilrur?'* 
line  ]}er])endieiL!ar  to  its  plane.  A: id  if  wc  conidfr  my 
axis,  it  will  l;(?  ii])]iarent  that  the  inoiitent  or  Ufotpf  :" 
the  co'.'.p'e  [Lkvku]  to  turn  the  >yst.  ti  ab^^^.t  t-ii»  »!:•:• 
leprcjcnted  by  the  pimluct  of  one  of  tl'.e  force*  tad*  • 
arm.  Tor  it*,  with  refereiwe  t»)  th.*  axis.,  t  \*v  !?*«  a"T!i  f 
one  of  tlie  forces,  ./•  ±  a  i>  that  t)f  the  o»K»*r.  •!  hfiuf  t* 
arm  of  the  couple.  Hence  if  P  one  of  the  frrcfs  'h< 
unitiMl  leverai^e  is  P  Cr  db  «  —  P.r  or  ds  I*;.  Tl.i*  j:^ 
duct  P.i  is  ealled  the  •  /o;//'-;//  of  the  couple. 

The  laM -mentioned  ])roperty  will  inv«*  a  hiijh  pro^aL!::y 
of  it>eif  to  the  Ibllowiiux  theorems,  which  art»  the  bte;i<!f 
the  iheoiy  of  couples,  and  ean  he  proved,  the  f.r-'  br  nd 
of  the  c«)mposition  of  forces  only,  tiie  sei^ond  b\  thf  r::% 
ciple  of  the  lever.     Any  eouple  may  have  the  direct*-  ^ 
its  arm  ehanired,  and  consei|uently  of  its  ftMCi'*.  ir.  nzj 
manner  whatsoever,  either  in  its  ow 7i  plane,  gr  in  any  pia* 
l)ar::::il  to  it,  provided  only  that  the  direction  in  «h;cht 
tends  to  tmn  the  system  remain**  uitaittrred.     Se«^r:fT. 
anv  couple  may  be  replaced  liy  another  which  ha* '^^ 
same  moment,  the  plane  and  direetion  of  turm?  rrrai:*- 
imr   iii:aitered;   that   is,  the    arm    may  bt*    -hciVwi  «' 
leiiiTtheued  in   anv  manner,    p;ovide<!   the    U'Crr*  ^<f  :-- 
crea^vd  or  diminished  in  the  same  prop"rtion.     1;  '^••  •  -^ 
leni  were  in  ctpiilibriiun  before,  it  will  renia!'.  i-:  i,  .i-i- 
biiuni,   howe\er  its  ctuiples  nuiy  be  a'.te;<  d.  in  tr.y  tas- 
ner  de-eiibed  in  tlie  above  theorems.     11»->'.e  i?  !■;!•"»• 
that  a  couple  is  entirely  iri\en  when  thoie  ,•»•■♦•  :r*-'.  -'- 
It>  axis  or  any  line  i)erpet'.ilieular  to  it^*  p!ar:»*.  •■  t.i-h  >i^ 
peijjei'idicular  to  any  of  trie  planes  inln  v.  I  ■•■■S  .•  jr.i'  l^ 
j  leinoved.     2,  The  moineiit  of  the  couple  :  *j'rc:fic  1  "ttf 
or  anus  a:e  unneees>arv  tor  its  description.  ««■  \'r:W^ 
piodiiet  is  iri\en.     3,  ^llie  direction  in  wti:ih  ittrr.i*** 
tr.rn  tiie  sv-lem.     The  easiest  way  of  deseri!  :"j  %r>yf 
In  then  as  follows  :  suppose  ler  example  a  lior.z  r^'k.  f^-^'- 
Ta\e  a  ly  seitieal  liiie  tor  the  axis  of  the  eoipV.  ?5V>5 
axis  lay  iIoau   a   liiie   proj-ortioiial    to  it>  niomei!,  vd 
a:r.i'e  that   xeitiial  lines  diawn   upwards  -*J»a-i  rfprort 
moments  tendiui::  to  turn  the  system  fiom  wv>* 'o  f»»^: 
and  do  A  nw aids,  those  tendi:iir  to  turn  tli»-  >\stenif:       •^  i 
to  we.>t.     Hut  a  siijrn  must  also  be  asrieedupitn :  pv 
moment  nr.ist  eon-  i>t  in  tendency  to  tr.rn  in  ont  Jfftr-j-- 
and  neirativi'  i:i  the  other. 

The   c«)m])o.-ition   a'ld  rcMdntion    of  couple*  b  f 
sho'Au  to  hi*  i!o  }e  in  a  manner  whieh  perfectly  re*      r 
that  vi'  Ri.rATioNs.    When  the  eouplesean  have  to.cx:"'' 
axis  act  in  the  same  plane  ir  parallel  p'ane?>  ,thc  ic"? 
of  the  resultant  is  i:i  siirn  aiid  inacmitude.  the  *ujn  d  ■■  * 
moments  of  the  comjjonents,  with  their  prvper  M*r*.    T» 
find   the   iV'Uita?it    of  two   couples  which   taMinl  "»'' 
a  common  a\i-,  take  axes  to  tliem  whi-.-h  pa<*  !br*'fi 
the  same   i)oiiit,  and  on  the-e  axes  lay  do.-. n  ':?«  r*;^ 
sentinir   the   moments   of    the   couples    in    thrir   p  '"^ 
directions.      On   tho-e    lines   ennplete  a    pafa!!eVr»3 
tiie  direction  of  the  dia^'onal  is  the  aM»  ii|'  the  rt-i 
e.'V.ple,  and    its   le.-^th    lepreseiits  the   mor.^tnt    i  .^ 
rtiiqile.     Care  must  betaken  to  lay  down  the  l'.-^  ' 
(  r  the  moments  |  r(q»erly  on  the  axes:    tlie  t  e-:  w 
n.le    Ahen  refcre-AV  is  not  made  to  d:>Tinc:  i.^-r 
j>'n'\e.'    i>  as  tblloAs  :  let  the  parts  of  the  p!a::f  .-:  '. 
\\hi.-h  lie  in  the  an:;le  made  by  the  lir.vs  repmcMtir.* 
mentJ  be  turned  by  the  two  couplet  in  oppcMtc  dt  rci. 
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le  sludent  to  wiumi  such  a  direction  would  be  useful 
lould  say,  a])})eal  in  all  cases  to  the  perceptions  de- 

from  Rotation. 

appl^  the  preceding:  theorems  to  the  statics  of  a  rigid 
,  we  iirst  take  the  following;  conventions : — Assume  an 
n  and  three  rectangular  axes  of  co-ordinates,  a%  usual, 
he  forces  which  act  at  each  point  of  the  system  be 
mposed  into  three,  parallel  to  the  axes  of  t,  y, 
z.  Let  each  force  be  called  positive,  when  it  acts 
rds  the  positive  part  of  the  axis  to  which  it  is  parallel ; 

instance  the  axis  of  z  be  vertical,  and  if  its  positive 
end  upwards,  all  forces  in  the  direction  of  r,  wnerever 
act,  are  called  positive  while  they  act  upwards,  and 
tive  when  downwards.  As  to  couples,  let  their  mo- 
s  be  called  positive  when,  acting  in  the  planes  of  a-  and 
md  z,  z  and  x^  they  tend  to  turn  the  positive  part  of 
irst-nanjed  towards  the  positive  part  of  the  second 
/r,  zx^.  Let  P,  be  the  first  point  of  the  system  ;  let 
-ordinates  be  a:*,,  y,,  z^ ;  let  the  forces  in  the  three 
tions  acting  at  that  point  be  X,,  Y,,  Z,.  Let  P,  be 
jcond  point ;  .r^,  j/j,  z^^  its  co-ordinates  ;  X;,  Y^,  Zj, 
>rces  there  applied  :  and  so  on.  All  co-ordinates  and 
J  have  Iheir  proper  sjo^ns.  At  the  oriixin  apply  Ihe 
kin^  pairs  of  equilibrating  forces,  X,  and  —  X,,  Y, 
-\  p  2,  and  —  Z,;  Xj  and  —  X,,  Y,  and  -  Y,,  Zj  and 

and  so  on :  which  of  course  do  not  ati'ect  the  enuili- 
I,  and  are  over  and  above  those  already  applied. 
1,  at  the  extremity  of  .r,,  in  the  axis  of  .r,  ap])ly  the 
bratins:  forces  Y,,  —  Y,;  at  the  extremity  of  y,,  in  the 
5f  y»  apply  Z,,  —  Z, ;  at  the  extremity  of  r-,,  in  the 
tf  z^  apply  X,,  —  Xp  and  so  on  icr  the  other  points. 
r,  let  the  points  of  application  of  the  ori2:inal  forces 
p  Zp  be  chansfcd  so  that  each  shall  act  at  the  piojec- 
f  the  point  of  application  niaile  by  its  co-ordinate : 
le  same  for  the  other  points.  Nothing  is  done  but 
>plication  of  mutually  destroying  forces,  or  the  change 
2  point  of  application  of  a  Ibrce  to  another  point  in 
ection,  and  the  Ibllowing  ficjure  will  show  the  present 
jement  lor  one  point.  The  original  forces,  trans- 
,  ai*e  marked  X,  Y,  Z;  the  original  point  of  applica- 
\  and  the  other  Ibrces,  equilibrating  two  and  two, 
great  and  small  letters  at  their  extremities. 


now  see  that  tlie  forces  X,  Y,  Z,  are  equivalent  to 
rhe  forces  X,  Y,  Z  (marked  A,  B,  C)  applied  at  the 

V  pair  of  couples  to  the  axis  of  z  (L,  I))  (X,  w),  the 
)Ositive  with  the  moment  Yx,  the  second  negative 
he  moment  Xy.  These  two  are  equivalent  to  one 
I  with  the  moment  Y^r—Xy. 

V  pair  of  couples  to  the  axis  of  x  (!\r,  c)  (Y,  /\ 
tal  moment  of  which  is  'l^y  —  Yz. 

V  pair  of  couples  to  the  axis  of  y  (N,  a)  (Z,  »?)  the 
noment  of  which  is  \z  —  2,x. 

)ly  this  to  every  point  in  the  system,  and  let  SX 
for  X,-1-Xj4-,  ^c,  and  so  on  :  hence  it  appears  that 
lole  of  the  forces  are  eciuivalent  to  forces  SX,  SY, 
pplied  at  tlie  origin  in  ttie  directions  of  x,  y,  and  r, 
ler  with  couples  in  the  planes  of  xy,  yz,  zx,  of  which 
oments  are — 

XfYx-Xy),  2(Zy-Y;r),  2(Xr-Z.r). 
Let  A=rX,  L  =  2(Z;/-Yr) 
I3=2:Y,  M=:^iXz-Zx) 
C=2Z,  N=2CY.r-Xy) 


Then  it  appeara  that  all  the  forces  can  be  reduced  to 
one  force,  V,  acting  at  the  oricrin,  making  angles  with  the 
axes  whose  cosines  are  A  :  V,  B  :  V,  C  :  V ;  and  one  couple 
having  a  moment  W,  and  whose  axis  makes  with  the  axes 
of  co-ordinates  angles  whose  cosines  are  L:\V,  M :  \V, 
N  :  W.  But  when  there  is  equilibrium,  both  the  force  and 
the  moment  of  the  couple  must  vanish,  for  the  single  force 
cannot  equilibrate  a  couple.  Consequently  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  arc  V=tO,  W.srO,  which  srive  A=0,  B=0, 
C=0,  L=0,  M=0,  N=0,  the  six  well-known  conditions 
of  equilibrium. 

The  forces  will  have  a  single  resultant  when  V  falls  in 
the  plane  of  the  couple  whose  moment  is  W  ;  that  is,  when 
the  dnection  of  V  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
couple.  This  takes  place  when  AL  +  BM-|-CN  =  0,  a  wellr 
known  condition. 

For  further  inlbrmation  we  may  refer  to  Poinsot's  Ele- 
mens  de  Statiqn^ :  or,  in  English,  to  Pratt's  Mathematical 
Pri7icij)h:s  of  Natunil  Philosophy ;  or  Pritchard's  Theory 
nf  ('( uvles, 

THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS.  Under  this  term  is  ex* 
pressed  all  that  part  of  algebra  which  treats  of  the  proper- 
ties of  lational  and  integral  functions  of  a  single  vaiiable, 
such  as  ax +  6,  ax^-^bx-\-c^  ax^-\-bx^-\-cx-¥c^  and  so  on: 
Gy  by  r,  &c.,  being  any  algebraical  quantities,  positive  or 
negative,  whole  or  fractional,  real  or  imaginary.  Unlers 
however  the  contrary  be  specified,  it  is  usual  to  suppose 
these  co-efficients  real,  not  imaginary. 

The  great  ouestion  of  the  earlier  algebraists  was  the 
finding  of  a  value  for  the  vaiiable  which  siiould  make  the 
expression  equal  to  a  given  number  or  fraction  :  as  what  . 
must  X  be  so  that  3.t*  +  2.c  may  be  11,  or  j:^  — r^  +  O  may 
be  40,  and  so  on.  In  modern  form  it  would  be  asked 
what  value  of  x  will  make  S.r'+ir-ll  =  0,or  .r^-x'-f 
G.r— 40  -  0,  and  so  on.  To  find  values  of  a  variable  which 
should  make  an  expression  vanish,  or  become  equal  to 
nothing,  was  then  tlie  first  desideratum;  and  these  values 
are  now  called  roots  of  the  expression.  Later  algebiflists 
made  the  finding  of  these  roots  subser\ient  to  the  dis- 
covery of  other  properties  of  the  expressions. 

The  Hindu  algebraists  communicated  to  the  Aiabs,  and 
through  them  to  the  Italians,  the  complete  solution  of 
equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees.  The  Italians 
added  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  third  degree,  and 
of  the  fourth  imperfectly.  Tliese  last  two  degrees  have 
been  completed  m  more  recent  times,  so  that  it  may  be 
now  said  that  the  equations  of  the  first  four  degrees  liave 
been  completely  conquered  :  that  is  to  say,  having:  given 
the  equation  ax*-\-bx^-\-cx*-\-eX'\-f  =  0,  an  algebraical  ex- 
pression can  be  found,  having  four  values,  and  four  values 
only,  and  being  a  function  of  a,  6,  r,  <?,  /,  which  being 
substituted  for  x  on  th6  first  side  of  the  equation,  shall 
make  that  first  side  vanish.  But  the  student  would  look 
in  vain  tlirough  the  books  of  algebra  to  see  this  expression : 
it  is  both  complicated  and  useless,  and  it  is  more  desirable 
to  indicate  how  it  is  to  be  found,  than  to  find  it. 

The  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  was  attempted  in  all 
quartei-s,  without  success :  means  were  found  of  approxi- 
mating to  the  arithmetical  value  of  one  or  another  root  in 
any  one  given  equation ;  but  never  a  definite  function  of 
the  co-efficients  which  would  apply  in  all  cases.  A  proof 
was  given  by  Abel,  in  Crelle's  Journal  (reprinted  in  his 
works),  that  'such  an  expression  was  impossible,  but  this 
proof  was  not  generally  received  :  it  was  admitted  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  who  illustrated  the  aigument  at  great  lengtii 
in  the  *  Tiansact ions'  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol. 
xviii.,  ].art  ii. ;  but  the  singular  complexity  of  the  reason- 
ing will  probably  prevent  most  persons  from  attendint^  to 
the  subject.  We  do  not  mean  in  this  article  to  enter  intc 
the  history  of  the  theory  of  equations,  but  only  to  place  its 
general  state  before  the  reader  by  an  exhibition  of  the 
piincipal  theorems,  mostly  without  proof.  For  works  on 
the  subject  we  may  refer  as  follows: — Hutton,  Tracts,  vol. 
ii..  Tract  33,  which  contains  a  full  account  of  the  earlier 
algebraists;  Peacock,  *  Repoit  on  ceitain  Parts  of  Analysis,*, 
in  the  Report  of  the  Third  Meelitig  nf  the  British  Associa- 
tion  ;  or  the  recent  works  of  Murphy,  Young,  or  Hymers ; 
all  of  which  are  good,  and  written  on  such  different  nians 
that  any  one  who  makes  a  particular  study  of  the  si:Vject 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  consult  them  all.  In  French 
the  standard  works  are  those  of  Budan,  Lagrange,  and 
Fourier,  which  however  all  treat  of  particular  topics ;  th# 
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alf^ebroical  treatises  of  Bourdon  and  I^efobvie  de  Fourcy 
lake  it  more  jB^enerally. 

The  particular  points  relative  to  equations  of  the  firbt 
four  decrees  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  expression  of  the  first  decree  can  be  reduced  to 
the  form  ax+6;  it  vanishes  when  as  —b:a,  and  has 
only  this  one  root.  And  ax+b  i^  of  the  same  si^n  as  a  or 
not,  according  as  or  is  greater  or  less  than  the  root. 

2.  The  expression  of  the  second  degree  is  more  import- 
ant. It  can  always  be  reduced  to  the  form  €ui*+bx-\-c, 
and  its  properties  are  best  developed  by  traosforming  tlie 
preceding  into 

(2tiJ-f6)«-h4ar-6« 

There  are  three  distinct  cases,  according  as  6*  is  greater 
than,  equal  to,  or  less  than,  4fir. 

When  6' > 4ar,  the  expression  «a*-f  i5>j-f r  has  two  real 
and  differing  roots,  contained  in  the  formula* 

^b±^{b'^4(ic) 
2/1 

and  has  always  the  same  sijjn  as  or,  except  when  t  lies  be- 
tween those  roots.  Kver>'  chansre  of  signs  in  passing  from 
a  to  6  and  from  6  to  c  indicates  a  positive  root,  and  every 
continuation  a  negative  root :  and  when  one  root  is  posi- 
tive and  one  root  negative,  the  positive  or  ncscative  root 
is  numerically  the  greater,  according  as  (/i,  b)  shows  a 
chancre  or  continuation.  When  x=  —6:2a,  the  expres- 
sion is  at  its  numencal  maximum  between  the  two  roots, 
its  then  value  being  (4a/7— 6*) :  4«. 

When6^  =  4'ir,  the  expression  ax^-^bx+r  is  a  perfect 
square  with  respect  to  x,  and  absolutely  so  if  a  be  a  sauare. 
Tne  two  roots  become  equal,  and  each  equal  to  —  i:2^i. 
The  expression  now  never  differs  in  sign  from  a. 

When  6*<4af,  the  two  roots  become  imaginarj*,  the 
expression  always  has  the  sign  of  a,  and  is  numerically 
least  when  Trr  -  6 :  2fi,  being  then  (iac—b*) :  4a. 

3.  The  equation  of  the  third  degree  (or  cubic)  has  been 
separately  considered  in  the  article  Irreducible  C.ksk. 

4.  Notning  belongs  particularly  to  the  equation  of  the 
fourth  degree  (or  biquadratic)  except  the  recital  of  the 
various  modes  in  which  the  solution  is  reduced  to  that  of 
a  cubic.  The  various  modes  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  their  inventors. 

Ferrari,  Let  x* + ax* -{-bx+c^O,  This  can  be  trans- 
formed into 

{X*  +  r)«  =  (2i'  -  a)  x-«  -  bx  -|- 1-=  -  c : 
make  the  second  side  a  perfect  square  ;  that  is,  find  r  from 
6^  =  4  (r*  -  c)  (2^>  -  a), 
or  Si**  —  4av*  —  8cr  +  4<ir  —  6^  =  0 ; 

the  extraction  of  the  square  root  then  reduces  the  biqua- 
dratic to  a  couple  of  quadratics. 

Des  Cartes,  Let  x*  +  ax*  •\- bx' ■\' c  =  (x*  -\-  ,Jp,  x-\-f\ 
(x*  -  j^p,  X  +  g\  which  gives 

or  p^  4-  2(i;7*  +  (a*  -  4c)  /?  -  6'  =  0: 

find  a  positive  root  of  this  equation  fit  certainly  has  one)^ 
and  from  it  find  g  and/;  then  the  roots  of  x^-^-iJp.x  -|-/ 
=  0,  and  J*—  ijp .  X  -|-/=0,  are  those  of  the  given  equa- 
tion. 

Thomas  Simpson  gave  a  modification  of  Ferrari's 
method,  and  Euler  one  of  that  of  Des  C*artes.  (Murphy's 
Theory  of  Equations  (/>.  L'.  A'.),  pp.  54,  55.) 

The  theory  of  equations  of  all  degrees  is  to  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts ;  the  numerical  solution,  and  the 
general  properties  of  the  roots  and  the  expression>«  them- 
selves. The  numerical  solution  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  general  solution ;  the  former  term 
applynnc:  to  any  mode  of  approximating  to  a  single  root, 
the  latter  to  any  mode  of  exhibiting  a  general  expression 
for  the  roots.  We  shall  begin  by  the  general  properties  of 
the  roots :  the  expression  in  question  being  ^.i*,  or 

a^  -fa,j'       4- a,x       +....4- ^a-i^  +  ^«« 

1.  If  r  be  a  root  of  <f»x,  or  if  0r  =  O,  then  </»,r  is  divisible 
by  X— r,  and  the  quotient  is  another  such  expression  of 
tne  (n-  l;th  degree,  every  root  of  which  is  also  a  root  of 
^,  and  every  number  wfiich  is  not  a  root    r  excepted  ,  is 

*  ThU  fonnnU  tliould  W  commtttm  !»  mpmon*.  nnd  qnailratic  n|untiont 
•lw«y«iolved  l>v  it.  Nolhin;;  U  more  •mimin:;  thnii  t' n  %itaHty  of  tlip  old 
■leUiod  of  coMplctintf  th#  wiiiar*  and  rst»ctin*4  Uif  root  in  «n-ery  particular 
No  doaU  a  atudent  shafutd  hav«  •omc  trainlmt  in  this  last  mcntiuued 
• ;  bot  hit  uUioMt*  method  thoald  be  that  of  terarmbering*  onct*  for  all, 
iim«^telh«l«sl. 


not  a  root  of  tf^x.    Hence  ff>x  cannot  have  more 
than  it  has  dimensions,  or  cannot  have  more  tbao  i 

2.  When  the  expression  ^r  i>  divisible  by  f  r  —  rj 
said  to  have  m  roots  each  equal  to  r ;  and  when  thi» 
case,  the  substitution  of  r+y  for  x  would  give  an 

sion  in  which  y  is  the  lowest  power  of  y. 

3.  Every  expression  has  as  many  roots  as  it  has 
sions.    This  proposition  is  one  which  ha»  onlv  » 
been  demonstrated  in  elementary  works,  and  «c 
give  a  demonstration  with  the  view  of  extviw 
knowledge  of  a  remarkable  theorem  of  M.  Cauchv. 
is  just  such  a  theoretical  victor)'  over  the  ditfrv 
finding  how  many  roots  in  general   lie   between 
limits,  as  Sturm's  theorem  is  relatively  to  real  roots 
shall  assume  the  extended  algebra  explained  in  > 
&c. 

Take  any  rectangular  axes,  and  let  x  and  y  be  1 
ordinates  of  a  point,  and  consider   the   exprrwoi 
+y  V-  1)  whicn  can  be  reduced  to  the  form  P-rQ 
where  P  and  Q  is  each  a  rial  function  of  x  mndm 
the  point  move  round  the  contour  AIUJI)  in  the  ; 
direction  of  revolution,  and  let  the  fraction  P :  Q  bi 
for  all  the  points  in  the  contour  vor  a  sufficient  i 
in  succession.    Examine  every  case  in  which  P  :  C 
through  0  and  changes  sign  :  let  it  chanee  sica  fi 
~,  k  times  and  from  —  to  +,  /  times.    Next.  vLeu 
and  y  have  such  values  that  j^  +  y^v^— li^ai     I 
expression,  or  ^  (j'+y  V—  1=0,  let  the  point  i 
ordinates  are  x  and  y  be  called  a  radical  pc       i 
expression.     The  theorem  to  be  proved  i»  as  fouwi 
number  of  radical  points  which  lie  tcithin  th«  o 
ABCD  is  i  (A-/),  neither  more  nor  fewer.     It 
understood  that  the  contour  is  so  taken  that 
point  lies  upon  it. 


Take  any  point  P  within  tne  contour,  and  round  it 
an  infinitely  small  contour,  round  \^  hich  a  p       is 
first  CHrried.     Four  cases  arise  :  neither  P  nor  v 
within  nor  on  this  contour;    P  vanishei^,  but  dm 
vanishes,  but  not  P  ;  or  both  vanisli. 

If  neither  P  nor  Q  vaiii«ih,  there  is  never  d 
sign  in  either  (^ for  being  integral  functions,  they 
come  infinite  for  any  finite  values  of  x  and  y>,a 
theorem  is  true  for  the  infinitely  small  contour;  ftr 
/  are  both  =  0,  and  there  is  no  radical  (loint. 

If  P  alone  vanish,  the  cur\e  P  =  0  :  renienil>ei 
a  function  of  2*  and  y .  passes  through*  the  contuori 
some  other  even  number  of  times.     The  fractioa 
ifidT/  vanish  and  (*han<;e  sign  as  olten  as  the  curve 
througli  the    infinitely   small    contour :    but  then 
be  as  many  chanties  liom  +  to  —  a»  fn>n]  —  to  -r. 
supj)os<»  P  to  be  i)Ositive  at  the  commencement 
i*evolulion :    it  is  therefore  positive    at  the   enJ. 
down  the  sign  +  twice,  and  between  it  write  aai 
whatever,  as 

+  --  +  +  -  +  -+; 

it  will  always  be  found  that  H —  and  —  +  occt.r 
numbers  of  times.  Hence  the  theorem  is  fnie  i 
case  ;  for  k  -  /,  and  there  is  no  radical  point. 

If  Q  alone  vanish,  the  cur>'e  Q  =  0  pasbe:^  thrvui 
point,  and  everythinir  is  ns  in  the  la>t,  except  tl;a: 
always  becomes  infinite  when  it  changes  si^n.    1 
the  theorem  is  tiue  ;  for  M  and  /  are  each  =  0,  and  tl 
no  radical  point. 

I^th*,  let  there  be  a  radical  point  within,  but  & 
the  infinitely  small  contour:  which  mav  be  Hspcti* 
contain  not  more  than  one  distinct  radicaf  point.  Let 
the  radius  vector  drawn  from  the  origin  to  the  point  < 
contour  whose  co-ordinates  are  x  andy ;  so  that,  ihu 
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alitffbra.  Z  =i'+y  V— 1.  Again,  let  fi  and  ►  be 
linnlesofllie  nulicBl  point,  and  A  its  radius  vec- 
:it  A  =  /i  +  vV-l.  l*t  R  be  the  radius  drawn 
adical  point  to  the  fonlour,  so  that  E  =  A  +  R, 
intinitely  sniBll.  By  bvpolhesis  /i+vV-l  is 
^^=0;  let  theie  be  m  eqi-.al  roots  belonging 
it-ill  point  (hi  heini!:-!,  or  some  other  integer) : 
^lA+Ui  be  capable  of  expansion  into  the 

+  IJ,ir''"'+,  &c,.  of  whit-h,  R  being  infinitely 
i  tlie  fii-st  term  need  be  considered.  Now  let 
(taking  the    most  genera!   forms)   be   b  tcos  0 

/  -  l>and  r(tos(.  +  sinpv'-  1),  whence  BR" 

-"{  cosOflp+y3)  +*dn  fn(p+j3) .  V-1;' 
will  be  cot  I'Hp+jJ),  its  remaining  terms  being 
iniail.  Let  R  mako  a  complete  circiiil,  or  let  p 
I'om  0  lo  2ir,  whence  iHp  +  ;J  will  go  in  limes 
nr  right  alleles.  In  each  revolution  cot  ;mp+)3> 
e  from  +  to  -  tivioe,  passing  thiough  nothing: 
from  —  to  +  except  bv  pnssing  tiirouarh  infinity. 
;m  ii  then  true  :  for' A  =  27j,7  =  0.  i(ft-/)  =  »i. 
are  m  radical  points  for  one  radical  point  he- 
rn etpial  roolsi  within  the  contour, 
orem  is  then  Inie  for  everv  iufiiiitelv  smM  con- 
»l,  let  the  ivliole  contour 'ABCD  bedivideil  into 
i  number  of  infinitely  small  figures,  ivilii  no 
ation  than  that  no  radical  point  ia  to  fall  upon 
B  lines  of  division.  Let  a  point  move  romid 
le  infinitely  small  tignres  in  the  positive  ditec- 
oiulion.  it  is  clear  that  the  expression  JtEft 
no)  be  altered  if  we  remove  all  the  internal 
ics  and  leave  only  the  exti'riinl  contour  ABCD : 
iletnal  line  is  describetl  by  two  points  moving 
?  directions,  and  wherever  one  point  adds  a  unit 
;  other  adds  one  lo  S/.  Hence  the  value  of 
1  be  fuund  by  finding  that  of  k  —  l  for  the  boun- 
and  till-  theorem  is  pioved. 

AZ"+A,Z""'  +....  and  if  we  make  the  con- 
e«tioi)  a  lircle  with  the  origin  as  a  centre,  and 
I  great  Ihat  the  highest  term  AZ"  nc-d  be  the 
etained,  we  can  iinmedialelv  prove  that  ^Z  has 
ire  nor  k';.s  than  n  roots.  I'or.  7.  being  ;  'cos  i' 
—  I;  and  A  being  n  (cos n  + sin  a.  ij  ~  \\  we 
fore  Ihat  P ;  Q,  or  all  of  it  that  need  be  roii- 
col  (wi+a),  whence  ft  =  2n,  /=0,  and  \  {h  —  l) 

lay  now  refer  to  SrunM's  Theorem,  lo  Fonner's 
^iveii  in  the  aiticle  just  ciled).  to  Des  Carte,*' 

verj-  limited  particular  case  of  Foiiiier's,  and  lo 
daptntion  of,  and  addition  to.  the  old  method  of 
solution  by  Viela  (an  actount  of  the  history  of' 
xoblem  U  given  in  the  '('ompanion  to  tlie 
for  1839*.  We  have  then,  since  the  beginning 
tnry.  a  complete  theoretical  mode  of  determin- 
mber  of  roots,  real  or  imnginarj',  between  any 
Is;  bolb  exceedingly  difficult  in  the  complica'- 
•  operations  which  lliey  require.  Also,  a  mode 
iphcation.  IhoL^gh  not  llieoi-etically  perfect,  of 
e  the  limits  between  which  the  i-eal  roots  lie ; 
ess  for  the  numerical  solution  which  places  that 
pon  the  same  footing  as  the  common  extraction 

cube.  £;i:.  roots ;  making  those  extractions 
\,  except  only  in  the  case  of  the  square  root, 
•r  than  before. 

Newtonian  method  of  approximation  is  in  the 
theorem.     If  u  be  nearly  a  root  of  0^=0,  and 

be  small,  then 


arly  a  root.  See  Approximation  for  the  use  of 
"avlors  Theorem,  p.  1-29,  for  a  more  extensive 
it  the  use  of  Horner's  method  ia  vcrv-  much 
than  that  of  Newton  :  the  former,  in  fact,  in- 
d  systematizes  tlie  latter,  lint  this  remark 
Iv  to  algebiaica]  equations ;  for  all  olhei-s  New-  ' 
just  given  remains  praelieally  unamended, 
'efei  to  the  aiiicle  Root  for  the  solution  of ' 

},    Ttie  following  equation,  x  '  ±  iton^  .x  \ 
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+  1=0,  admits  of  complete  solution  on  the  same  ptinei- 
ples. 

7.  If  fa  and  ifb  have  difierent  signs,  one  or  some  other 
odd  number  of  roots  of  ^r  lies  between  a  and  b :  but  if 
they  have  the  same  signs,  either  no  one  or  an  even  number 
ol  roots  lies  between  a  and  b.  Evei-y  equation  of  an  odd 
degree  has  at  least  one  real  root,  negative  or  positive,  ac- 
cording as  the  first  and  last  terms  have  like  or  unlike 
signs.  Eveiy  equation  of  an  even  degree  having  the  fiist 
and  last  terms  of  unlike  srgns  has  at  least  two  real  roots, 
one  positive  and  one  negative. 
I  fi.  If  all  the  coefficients  of  fx  be  real,  and  one  of  the 
two,n±6V-l,  bearoot,  ao  is  the  Other :  and  if  all  the 
I  coefficients  be  rational,  and  one  of  the  two,  ad:  n/b,  a  and  b 
I  being  rational,  be  a  root,  so  is  the  other.  If  there  be  a 
lalional  fiaclional  root,  its  denominator  must  he  a  divisor 
I  of  the  first  coefficient,  and  its  numcifltor  of  the  last,  as 
■  soon  as  the  equation  0.r=O  is  cleared  of  fractions.  N.B. 
Among  the  divisors  of  a  number  we  reckon  1  and  itself. 

9.  In  the  equation  17„  x'+a,  3'~^-\-a,  a'~^  +  ...  -j-n 
j+ii^  =  0.  the  sum  of  all  the  roots  is  -u,  ;  n,,  the  sum 
of  the  products  of  every  two  is  «, :  Uj,  that  of  the  products 
of  every  three  is  -a,  r  a,,  and  so  on.  Finollv,  the  pro- 
duct of  all  the  roots  is  ±  u  :  a,,  according  as  i,  is  even  or 
odd.  And  if  r, ,  r,,  ...  r__  be  the  roots,  then  tio^+  —  is 
the  same  as  a,  (x-r,)  (x-r,)  ....  (x-r^). 

10.  If  the  preceding  expression  be  called  ipT,  and 
»<i,x'~  +  (n  —  l)  o,  a'"' +  ...,  its  derived  ftinclion,  be 
cilicd  0'.r.  we  have 


1 


1 


1 


and  if  f/x  be  any  rational  and  inlegral  algebiaical  fiinction 
of  X,  the  sum  ifr,  +  +,-,  +  ....  +  f;-_  is  the  coefficient  of 
the  highest  power  of  x  in  the  remainder  of  the  division  of 
0'.r  X  iliT  by  ^. 

11.  If  S,  in  all  cases  stand  for  the  sum  of  the  nth 
powers  of  the  roots  of  (he  equation,  we  have 

S„  =  II,  I'^H,  +  (',  =  0,  <i,  S,  ^.  n,  8,  +  2a,  =  0 
"o  Sj  +  ",  S,  +  ,1,  S,  +  3a,  =  0. 

"o«.  +  "J  S.,,  -m^S,.!  +  ....  +  «,-,  =  0 
afler  which,  in  all  cases, 

<'„S,+j  +  „,S.t*_i  -I-  ....     +,7_S,  =  0. 
Hence  also  the  coefficients  of  the  expression  may  be 
found  in  terms  of  S,  S,  ....  S„ ,  as  soon  as  a,  is  ^vcn. 

12.  All  rational  symmetrical  flinctions  of  the  roots  may 
be  (asily  expressed  in  terms  of  S,  S,,  &c.,  and  thence  in 
terms  of  tlie  coefficients  of  the  exprention. 

13.  If  it  be  required  to  find  a  function  ^  the  roots  of 
which  shall  be  given  functions  of  those  of  $.r,  so  that  in 
all  cases  ij  =  Fr.  proceed  as  in  finding  the  highest  com- 
mon divisor  of  t(>x  and  Tx—y.  and  take  for  if<j/  the  final 
remainder.  But  if  this  final  lemainder  should  be  of  a 
higher  dimension  than,  from  llie  known  number  of  its 
roots,  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  be  a  i-ign  that  some  of  the 
factors  introduced  in  the  process  have  affected  the  re- 
mainder, and  these  must  he  examined  and  removed.  The 
treatment  of  this  case  belongs  to  the  ircneraJ  question  of 
elimination,  l;ut  the  following  particular  cases  aie  almost 
all  Ihat  are  necessary. 

14.  To  decrease  all  the  roots  of  ^.r  by  a  eiven  quantitv, 
or  to  make  t/=x—ii,  or  x=i/+a,  observe  that  the  result- 
ing equation  must  be 


■</  +  ■■■  +j; 


2.3...« 


=  0; 


where  the  coefficients  ifia,  ip'ii,  i  4'"''>  ^c-  may  be  mo't 
readily  found  by  the  jjioccss  deseiibed  in  iNvoi.imo-i 
(p.  7).  The  sanie  process  maybe  ajiplied.  by  uFing  — » 
instead  of  a,  to  increase  all  the  roots  of  ^.r  Dy  a  given 
quantity.  It  is  by  this  process  Ihat  I  bo  second  Icim  of 
an  equation  is  taken  away :  thus,  the  eqiiatioa  bctug 
(/..t"+a,.«"~'+  ...  =  0,  assume 
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the  8\im  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  in  t  being  -a,  :  ri^, 
thut  of  the  equation  in  ij  will  he  0. 

15.  To  multiply  all  the  roots  of  jin  equation  by  m,  mul- 
tiply its  successive  terms,  bciriiuiinj?  from  the  hlc:hei^t,  by 
1,  m,  m*,  w',  &c.  And  to  divide  nil  the  loots  of  an  equa- 
tion by  m,  multiply  all  the  terms  by  the  same,  beffinninif 
from  the  lowest.  N.B.  Terms  apparently  missing  in  nn 
equation  must  never  be  neglected.  Tluis  x^  —  2x*  +  Sr 
—  1  r=  0  ought  to  be  wiitten 

.,7^.0.i«+0''-2i*+0x''+0.r«+3i'-l=0. 

Tliis  caution  is  of  the  utmost  impoilance :  in  fact  no 
process  ought  to  be  applied  to  any  equation  without  a 
moment's  thought  as  to  whether  all  the  terms  are  formally 
written  down,  and  if  not,  whether  the  process  about  to  be 
applied  will  not  require  it. 

16.  To  change  the  signs  of  all  the  roots  of  an  equation, 
change  the  signs  of  the  coefficients  of  all  the  odd  powers, 
or  of  all  the  even  powers,  as  most  convenient. 

17.  To  chaugo  an  equation  into  another  whoac  roots 
shall  be  recipiocals  of  the  former  roots,  for  every  power 
of  X  write  its  complement  to  the  highest  dimension. 
Thus  in  an  equation  of  the  seventh  degree,  for  x°  wiite  t', 
for  X  write  i*,  for  x"-  write  x\  and  so  on ;  lastly,  for  a' 
write  ar".  N.B.  Consider  the  independent  term  of  the 
equation  as  affected  by  j-".  From  the  rccii)rocal  equation 
can  be  found  the  sums  of  the  uctcalive  powew  of  the  loots 
of  the  oriijinal. 

IR.  The  old  methods  of  finding  limits  to  the  magi^itude 
of  the  positive  and  negative  roots  of  an  equation  are  so 
lapid  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  supei'seded  by 
those  of  Sturm  or  Fourier.  In  enunciating  them  we 
speak  of  coefficients  absolutely,  without  their  signs,  when 
mentioning  any  increase  or  decrease  they  are  to  receive. 

If  A  be  the  {greatest  of  all  the  quotients  made  by  divid- 
ing the  co-efficients  by  the  iirst  co-efficient,  no  root,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  is  numerically  so  great  as  A-f  1.  And  if 
B  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  quotients  made  by  dividing  the 
co-efficients  by  the  last  co-efficient,  no  mot,  ix)sitive  or 
negative,  is  numerically  so  small  as  l:(B-fl).  Better 
thus :  if  L  be  the  first  co-efficient,  M  the  gicatest,  and  N 
the  last,  signs  not  considered,  then  all  the  roots,  numeri- 
cally speaking,  lie  betw  ecu 

MH-L      ,      N 

- 1;-  "^^^  M+N 

19.  If  L  bo  the  fir>t  co-efficiont,  and  M  the  greatest  co- 
efficient which  has  a  dif^JiMcnt  sign  from  that  of  T.,  no 
positive  root  is  so  great  as  M-f-L) :  L.  And  if  L  he  the 
iast  co-efficient  and  M  the  greatest  which  h.ns  a  ditiVrent 
sign,  no  positive  root  is  so  small  as  L:(M-|-L).  And  to 
apply  this  to  the  negative  lojts,  chanire  the  signs  of  all 
the  roots  of  the  original  (}  IG),  and  iind  limits  to  the  posi- 
tive roots  of  the  new  (me. 

20.  If  L  be  the  lirst  co-efficient,  M  the  greatest  which 
has  a  different  sign,  and  if  the  ./7r.s/  which  has  a  diffeient 
sicrn  be  in  the  mth  place  from  the  first  term  exclusive,  or 
belcng  to  the  (w-f-l}th  term  ;  then  no  positive  root  is  so 
great  as 

21.  If  each  co-efficient  which  differs  in  sign  from  the 
first  term,  be  divided  by  the  sum  of  all  which  precede  and 
agi-ec  with  the  fii-st  term  (the  first  term  itself  included),  tlie 
greatest  resulting  fi action,  increased  by  unity,  is  greater 
ttian  a'lv  positive  root  of  the  equation. 

22.  iCewton's  method  of  finding  a  limit  greater  tlian  the 
greatest  positive  root  of  any  equation  now  merge*  in 
Fourier's  theorem.  It  coiiMsts  in  findin*; /'  by  inspettion 
and  trial,  so  that  ^/r,  <//</,  cfi'^'j,  kc.  shall  all  he  po.-itive. 

2:5.  Any  mode  of  juii'itaining  a  limit  crreater  than  the 
greatest  ]),JMlivt'  ro<>l  ()f  an  o(|uation  may  he  thus  treated. 
Apply  it  to  the  iecipri)::il  equation  (^  17  ,  ^nd  the  reciprocal 
of  the  result  alluirnd  i>  less  tlian  the  least  positive  r{»ot  of 
the  original.  A].ply  both  to  the  equation  of  roots  with  .signs 
changed,  and  the  lesults  give  limil.;  i.-r  the  negative  roots 
of  the  orii:i::al. 

2*.  A  Ci*lib;a*ed  niode  of  exaniir.ing  the  roots  of  ecpia- 
tiv.;)^  h'«t  ti^o  c.»ni])li(*alcd  for  oidinary  use,  consists  in 
foMiii'.ig  the  eqi.ation  whose  i*oots  are  the  iquares  of  the 
rifiercnv-e-i  of  tne  \r»H  of  the  original.  Any  quantity  being 
f'.;iind  le.-s  than  the  hast  positive  root  of  this  new  etjuation, 
its  sqiiaie  root  is  less  Uian  the  difference  of  any  two  ix)ots  of 


the  original.  If  such  a  quantity  coiild  be  readily  ( 
theoretical  imperfection  of  honrier*s  theorem  ^ 
greatly  diminished,  and,  practically  speakinc,  raa< 
tage  would  be  gained  in  numerical  solution, 
wanted  to  add  to  l)oth  Fourier's  and  Homer's  mc 
ready  mode  of  finding  out  when  two  roots  i 
equal. 

25.  Lagrange's  mode  of  approximation  is  as  i 
Having  found  that  a  root  of  an  equation  lie*  be 
integers  a  and  d+l,  diminish  all  the  roc/ts  of  thai 
by  </,  and  take  the  reciprocal  c(|uatioii  to  the  re*i 
a  root  of  the  last  lying  between  the  integers  b 
diminish  all  the  roots  by  A,  and  take  the  recipn 
tion  of  the  result.  Find  a  root  of  this  last  brt^ 
c-1-1,  and  proceed  in  the  same  way.  Then  the 
fraction 

a+    b+   r+  "• 

is  a  root  of  the  original. 

20.  When  an  equation  has  equal  root*,  th 
be  found  by  an  equation  depending  entirely  Ou 
ent  sets  of  e(pial  roots.     If  ^  have  m  root*  e* 
haswi  — I  of  them,  ^"j:  has  ;»  — 2  of  them,  w 

finallv,  ^         .1-  has  one  of  them.     If  then  pi 
found  to  have  a  common  measure,  ever)-  root  «ji 
mon  measure  enters  in  ^r  one  time  more  than  ii 
mon  measure  itself. 

27.  When  an  equation  h:w  an  intr-ier  r«H.t,  w 
be  one  of  the  divisors  of  the  laM  co-efficient,  il 
covered  by  successive  trial,  as  fullovx-* : — Suppu 
a''*-\-(t^  ci'^-\-(ii  x-\-a^^=0^  (!„,  &c.  bfinir  integer*, 
a  divi^or  of  a^^  and  let  a^ :  ^=7,  an  integer.    Tli 
a  root,  we  have  ^io/f*4-'/,A'*-f 'i5^-|-/^j-|-/=r0.  an 
divisible  by  k,  giving  /;/,  an  inti'giT.     Hence  tf, 
a  -f  wi=rO,  and  (i,-|-//i  divided  l^y  A  gi\e-  an  intrj 
Hence  aQk-{^a^-\'ft={\  and  (/,-^/i  divided  by  4| 
If  all  these  conditions  be  fuifiiled,  A  is  a  rout. 
divisoi-s  oi' a^  being  tried  inthi-.  manner,  ^eUle 
of  the  integer  roots  entirely. 

28.  If  the  co-efficients  of  an  equation  read  \ 
and  forwards  the  same,  both  in  sign  and  nn     >' 
root  has  its  reciprocal  also  ainonir  the  loots. 

it  to  the  form 

7?+7(^+-^)  +  r  (x'+  -;Ji)+...= 

which  can  alwav-s  be  done  by  division,  whca  tin 

sion    is  even,  and  asi^uming  y  =  .r-fj*      ,  an 
the  2//th  degree  can  l>e  reduced  to  one  of  li« 
fi  (juadiatics.     But  when  the  dimension  L<  odd, 
or  -1-1  must  be  a  root,  and  tlie  equation  can  be « 
to  an  even  degree  by  division  by  t-J-I  or  x— 1. 
The  student  who  is  acquainted  with  the  pr 
suits,  namely,  such  as  are  either  stated  or  retemvi 
aiticle,  will  find  no  difficulty  either  in  readinj^li 
tory  of  this  subject,  or  in  its  application.    It  ii  p 
a  subject  on  which  selection   should  be  male 
beginner. 

IHKUA  {^npa\  an  island  in  the  Grecian  .Vict 
and  the  chief  of  the  group  known  by  the  name  <rfS 
although  called  by  some  antient  writers  one  of 
dades.  Its  modern  name  is  Santa  Thiia,  nhifi 
nounced  and  usually*  written  S;Tntorini.  It  »« 
Stiaho  X.  4K4,  ('a.^ub.^  to  be  *J0O  stadia  in  tire 
but  by  modern  tiavellei*s  thirtv-si\  miien^  •»  • 
exactly  like  a  horse-slioe.  It  is  oppo^.te  tbi 
island  of  l)ia,  and  distant  from  (?reie  7U)^aiiiA,i 
the  island  of  los,  which  lay  to  the  noiih  of  i?.  2 
miles.  .Pliny,  Ili.sf.  Nit.Aw  2:).^  When  it  tiM 
fnmi  the  sea,  it  is  said  to  have  been  vailed  t'alli^^ 
lasia,  a  small  is-and  to  the  \\ebt,  and  called  a:  pi' 
the  same  name,  was  torn  away  from  it,  accoidiro: 
Vol<'anic  action  seems  at  one  time  to  have  icrr. 
at  woik  in  this  pari  of  the  sea.  StialK>  i.  • 
that  on  one  occasion  flames  buret  forth  frtm 
hetween  Thei^  and  Therasia,  which  lasted  for  f«; 
and  that  an  island  was  formed  in  consequeaci 
I  stadia  in  circumference.  Tlic  same  phenomcncn 
■  taken  place  in  modern  times,  and  is  parttculariy  < 
I  by  J.  fhcvenot  in  his  *  Tmvels  in  the  Levant *< 
I  Pliny  also  speaks  of  an  ishnd  wliich  arose  bettie 
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?rasia,  to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  Hiera  and 
te,  and  of  another  which  appeared  in  his  own  age, 
rhia.  The  former  is  now  called  Aspronisi,  or  *  the 
land  ;'  the  latter  Kaimeni,  or  *the  burnt.' 

was  oiisrinally  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
to  have  been  left  tliere  by  Cadmus.  It  was  sub- 
y  colonized  by  Therns  with  a  mixed  colony  of 
5  and  Spartans  Herod.,  iv.  147,  148),  and  always 
d  faithful  to  its  mother-city  Sparta.  This  island 
los  were  the  only  islands  of  the  Cyclades  that  re- 
faithful  to  Spartiiat  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
var.  (^Thucyd.,  ii.  9.)  But  Thera  has  acquired  its 
iiportance  from  havins:  founded  the  colony  of 
in  Africa,  under  the  guidance  of  liattus,  in  B.C.  631. 
iv.  15(),  k,Q.) 

)oric  dialect  was  spoken  at  Thera,  as  we  learn  from 
ons,  and  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
rints  of  Minyans  and  Spartans,  who  first  Fettled 
We  find  mention  in  inscriptions  of  a  senate  and 
ir  a^isemblv. 

of  Thera  are  extant  belonging  both  to  the  lime 
ndependence  and  that  of  the  Roman  empire, 
•f  the  former  kind  bear  the  letters  G  H,  with  the 

a  youth  on  one  Me  and  three  dolphins  on  the 

1  present  day  the  island  is  covered  with  pnmice- 
md  though  the  soil  is  dry  and  barren,  it  produces 
juantitv  of  cotton  and  wine.  Tlie  wine  is  strong, 
cported  to  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  There  is 
in  the  island  ;  and  as  it  has  to  be  imported,  and  is 
i  inhabitaiits  hardly  ever  have  new  bread,  but  eat 
composed  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  they  make 
?e  or  four  times  a  year.  They  have  hardly  any 
id  veiy  little  fruit  except  grapes,  and  there  is  only 
ig  in  the  island.  It  contains  a  few  castles,  sur- 
by  some  houses  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
e  underground  in  caves  cut  out  of  the  pumice- 
hich  are  arched  over  with  very  liglit  stones  of  a 
jolour.  The  island  has  a  very  desolate  appearance, 
t  being  cragg}'  and  rugged,  and  the  rocks  burnt 
rched.  It  has  only  one  harbour,  in  the  shape  of  a 
on ;  but  no  ship  can  anchor  in  it,  as  no  bottom  has 
i  found  by  the  plumb-line. 

'  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centnrv,  when  To\ir- 
isited  the  island,  there  were  10,000  inhabitants, 
•  bishops,  one  of  the  Greek  and  the  other  of  the 
lurch.  About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  be- 
0  the  Greek  church.  (Tournefort,  J'oi/age  into 
nt.  vol.  i..  p.  202,  vScc.^ 

l.V'MKNES  {Qr}()afifvnQ)  was  a  native  of  Ceos,  and 
ted  son  of  Hagnon,  or  Acrnon,  an  Athenian.  lie 
tery  prominent  part  about  the  close  and  after  the 
he  Peloponnesian  war.  He  first  appears  in  the 
'f  Greece  as  taking  a  part  in  public  affairs  in  b.c. 
in,  in  conjunction  with  Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  and 
,  he  endeavoured  to  upset  the  democratical  con- 
of  Athens.  In  h.c.  410  he  took  part  with  Thra- 
n  the  battle  of  Cyzicus.  and,  in  k.c.406,  in  the  ce- 
battle  of  Arginusae.  On  this  occasion,  on  which 
?nians  gained  a  glorious  victory,  many  lives  were 
he  wrecks  of  their  ships,  which  it  was  thought 
ave  been  saved  if  proper  care  had  been  taken, 
ncs  and  Thra\vbulus  had  been  commissioned  by 
jnian  generals  to  take  care  of  the  wrecks  and  to 
men,  but  they  were  prevented  by  a  storm  from 
ishing  this  object.  Tlie  generals  in  their  de- 
)  Athens  concealed  the  commission  they  had  given 
tnenes  and  his  colleague,  as  it  was  clear  that  the 
ould    be   severely   punished    for  their    apparent 

Aiier  the  fii"st  report,  the  generals  themselves  I 
mioned  to  return  to  Athens,  and  in  self-defence 
e  compelled  to  gi\c  an  accuiate  account  of  the 
c-e,  and  the  more  so  as  they  had  reason  to  believe 
•ramcnes  and  Thra-^ybulus  were  instigating  the 
gainst  them.  That  their  suspicion  was  not  un- 
became  evident  al^erwards,  for  when  six  of  the 
were  actually  brought  to  trial,  Tlieramenes  was 
uc:h  to  appear  foremost  anionic  their  accuseis. 
srals  defended  themselves ;  atid  the  late  hour  of 
•endering  it  impossible  to  take  the  votes  of  the 
,  the  businor3  was  adjourned  to  another  day. 
he  intei-val,  Theiamcnes  and  the  other  enemies  of 
rals  exerted  themselves  to  excite  the  indignation 


of  the  people.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  next  meet- 
ing a  number  of  persons  hired  by  The.»umenes  appealed 
in  the  assembly  dressed  in  mourning,  to  rouse  the  .symj  a- 
thies  of  tlie  people  for  the  loss  of  their  friends  and  ex- 
asperate them  as^ainst  the  alleged  authors  of  their  misfor- 
tune. After  various  debates  eight  of  the  generals  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  six  of  them,  who  were  pre- 
sent at  Athens,  were  executed  immediately.  The  Llamc 
of  this  act  of  cruelty  falls  mainly  upon  Tlieramenes,  v.h.o 
*  had  taken  advantage  of  the  uncommon  forbearance  and 
candour  of  his  victims,  and  of  his  own  reputation,  which 
had  never  before  been  stained  by  any  atrocious  crime,  to 
effect  their  destruction.' 

Soon  after  the  execution  of  the  generals,  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenians  were  opened,  it  is  said,  by  ThinsVbulus,  to  their 
innocence,  and  it  was  decided  that  those  wno  had  misled 
the  people  should  be  proceeded  against,  and  that  thcv 
should   give   security   for  their  appearance  at  the  trial. 
Theramenes,  however,  either  b^  his  skill  or  by  accident, 
not  only  avoided  the  prosecution,  but  retained  his  place 
in   the    popular   favour.      In   the    following    year    (u.c. 
405\  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Aegos  Potami,  when  an 
Athenian   embassy  had   been   rejected    by   the   Simrtan 
ephors,  Theramenes,  who,  though  he  belonged  to  the  oli- 
erarchical  party,  yet  kept  up  the  appearance  of  a  liiend  of 
the  people,  offered  to  go  as  ambassador  to  Lysander,  who 
was  blockading  the  city,  while  famine  was  raging  within. 
Theiamenes  promised  to  procure  favourable  terms,  if  the 
people  would  tmst  him.     The  majority  reatlily  acceded  to 
his  proposal,  and  he  went  to  the  camp  of  Lysander.    Here 
he  stayed  for  upwards  of  three  months,  hoping  that  in  the 
meantime  the  city  would  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
weakness  as  to  accept  any  terms,  or  that  in  the  interval 
the  oliicarchical  paily  would  gain  the  ascendency.    There 
is  moreover  no  doubt  that  he  made  Lysander  acquainted 
with  the  plans  of  the  oligarchs.     When  he  returned  to  the 
city,  he  declared  that  he  had  been  detained  by  Lysander, 
who  himself  had  no  power  to  decide  upon  the  terms  of 
peace  \\\\\\  Athens,  and  that  at  last  he  had  been  directed 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  general  to  apply  to  the  erovemmcnt 
at  Sparta.     He  was  accordingly  sent  thither  with  nine  col- 
leagues, and  invested  with  full  power  to  negotiate  ])eace 
on  any   terms.     Deputies  of  the  Spartan  allies  met  the 
ambassadors,  and  several  of  them  insisted  upon  the  total 
destmction  of  Athens ;  but  the  Spartans,  with  an  air  of 
generosity,  declared  themselves  willing  to  grant  peace  on 
condition  that  the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Pi- 
raeeus  should  be  demolished,   that   all  ships  of  war  with 
the  exception  of  twelve  should  be  delivered  up  to  them, 
and  that  Athens  should  join  the  Peloponnesian  confede- 
racy, and  follow  Sparta  both  by  land  and  sea.  (Xenophon, 
Hellen.y  ii.  2.)     When  Theramenes  and  his  colleagues  re- 
turned to  Athens  with  these  tidings,  the  famine  had  reached 
its  height,  but  there  were  still  some  who  refused  to  submit 
to  the  humiliating  conditions.     Theramenes  and  his  party, 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  these  few  before  the  report  was  laid 
before  the  assembly,  gained  over  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Agoratus  to  bring  accusations  against  them  and  get  them 
all  arrested.    The  plan  succeeded,  and  the  assembly  was 
held  in  the  theatre  of  Piraeeus,  where  Theramenes  urged 
the  necessity  of  concluding  peace  on  the  terms  proposed. 
Notwitfistanding  the  opposition  of  some  citizens  to  the 
treaty,  and  the  taunts  of  others,  who  saw  through  the  plans 
of  Theramenes,  peace  was  ratified,  and  Lysander  entered 
Piiaeeus.     [Lysander.] 

After  the  withdiawal  of  the  Spartan  general  fiom 
Athens,  Theramenes,  Critia.s,  and  their  associates,  who 
had  assumed  the  supreme  power,  wishing  to  upset  the  de- 
mocratical constitution,  but  to  maintain  some  ajipear- 
ance  of  decency,  invited  Lysander  to  attend  the  assemldy 
in  which  alterations  in  the  Attic  constitution  were  to  be 
discussed.  Theramenes  undertook  the  management  of 
the  business,  and  proposed  that  the  supreme  authority 
should  for  the  present  be  placed  in  thirty  pei-sons  who 
should  draw  up  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  presence  of  Ly- 
sander and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peloponnesian  troojis 
overwhelmed  all  attempts  of  the  fiiends  of  the  people  to 
maintain  their  constitution,  and  the  pn^posid  of  Thera- 
menes was  adopted.  Theramenes  him.self  was  one  of  the 
Tliirty,  and  he  nominated  ten  of  the  othei^.  The  outrages 
and  atrocities  committed  by  these  Thirty  spread  irencial 
alarm  in  Attica,  and  the  future  was  looked  to  with  Icaifid 
apprehensions.    Theramenes,  perceiving  the  stale  of  feci- 
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injr  ft*  Atlu'iiN  roiiumMi-ated  >\ith  ('ritias,  the  niost  rr'ol 
nmoni?  h\*  cv>llc«ir»<***.  This  was  not  Irom  a  ffclinir  orivi- 
miinitv.  but  Mmpiv  Ix'caiise  he  saw  that  the  nieasuios  oT 
the  'thirty  wniihf  ruin  them.  Critias  was  uncomemcd 
;I'nut  all  fnnst-quenceH,  and  Theramenes  f^ye  way.  liv- 
prntcd  \^a^nill;:s  on  his  i)art  created  some  Tear  lest  he 
.*»hould  l)etraythem  and  join  the  popular  party,  for  he 
uiis  notoiioimtbr  his  political  inconstancy,  Iroin  which  he 
is  said  to  have  received  the  nickname  ol'  (.'othnrnus  'the 
shoe  which  tits  either  loot ).  At  the  winie  time  the  Thiity 
hecjune  M*nsible  ol*  their  danc:enms  position,  and  in  oider 
ti»  streni^then  themselves  they  made  out  a  HnI  of  IttXK) 
Atheniiius  on  \^honi  a  kind  Of  franchijie  wa^i  conferred, 
^\hile  all  the  remaining:  Athenians  were  treated  as  outkws. 
Theramenes  acain  ^\ as  dissatisfied  with  these  pioceedinirs, 
but  the  tyrants  insisted  UT)on  di>armini:  the  Athenians, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tliree  thousand  and  the  knights. 
Tlie  reckless  cmelty  and  avarice  of  the  Thirty  jjrcw 
worse  every  dny,  and  it  was  determined  that  each  of 
them  should  select  out  one  rich  alien  who  was  to  be 
l)ut  to  dealli,  and  whose  i>ropeity  should  be  taken  by  his 
murderer.  Theramenes  refused  to  have  any  share  in  this 
crime.  This  refusal  increased  the  fears  of  his  colleairues. 
and  excited  their  hatred  atrainst  him.  and  they  resolved 
to  jret  rid  of  him  before  he  could  become  a  danj^erous 
enemy.  An  accu>ation  was  brought  airainst  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Thirty  byCritiiis  before  the  council.  He  was 
cliarjjed  with  beiin?  hostile  to  the  existins:  government, 
nnd  with  betrayinjr  its  interests.  Theramenes  defended 
hifnself,  and  mgde  such  an  impiession  upon  the  council, 
that  it  appeared  >\'illini^  to  acquit  him.  Critias  perceivini? 
tiiis,  called  into  the  council-chamber  an  armed  band 
of  his  followers,  whom  he  had  kept  in  readiness  out- 
f-ile,  and  conversed  for  a  few  moments  with  his  colleat?ues. 
Hereupon  he  declared  that  with  the  consent  of  his  friends 
he  erased  Theramenes  from  the  list  of  the  Thirty  and  of 
the  three  thousand,  and  that  he  miirht  now  be  condemned 
to  death  without  trial.  Theramenes  rushed  to  the  Hestia 
.'the  altar  of  Vestal,  and  conjured  the  members  of  the 
council  to  protect  him,  and  not  to  allow  (Mtias  to  dis- 
jx^se  of  the  lives  of  citizens;  but  the  herald  of  the 
riiiity  called  in  the  Kleven  Mhe  executioners\  who  aj)- 
prehe'nded  Theramenes  and  led  him  av.ay  to  punishment. 
The  council  was  struck  witli  amazement  at  this  bold  niove- 
MK-nt,  and  Theiamenes  was  hurried  a<-ross  the  Ajroni  bv 
Siifynis  and  the  Kloen  to  prison.  AVhen  he  had  drunk 
the  ])oison  which  was  administered  to  him,  he  dashed  the 
cup  with  the  last  few  ilro]>s  1o  the  triound,  and  said.  *  This 
1-  to  the  health  of  mv  dear  C'lilius.'  Tlii^  happened  in  u.c. 
401. 


Tb.e  manner  iii  \\hich  Tlieramencs  died  has  been  admired 
by  a!itient  and  nuKlern  writers.  IJut  his  tbrtitude  was  not 
ba<cd  on  the  consciouMicss  of  i\  \irtuous  life,  and  he  no 
more  deser\'es  admiration  than  a  criminal  to  whom  deatli 
IS  a  matter  of  indifference.  Thucvdides  ■  viii.  (>Hi  savs  of 
him  that  he  was  not  wantinc:  in  elo(|uenee  and  al;ility. 
Whether  he  wrote  any  onitions  is  unceitain.  (('icem.  Df 
Oat.,  ii.  22:  lintt.^  T^  He  is  said  to  have  instructed 
I>ocrates  (Dionysius  Hal.,  I\')i'mt.,\.\  and  to  have  written 
on  ihttoiic.  If  may  be  true  therefiucas  SuidjLs  says,  that 
he  wrote  declamations;  but  it  is  nmch  inon*  probable  that 
SuiiliLs  confounds  him  with  a  late  ^ophi^t,  'flieiamenes  of 
( '"OS.  ^^Eudocia,  2J1 ;  Fabricius,  liibfiuth,  (irnfr.,  ii.  74H  : 
KMhnken,  Hist.  frit.  Onif.  (trarr.,  p.  40,  &c.  i  j 

Xe:ioi)hon.  //"//•v/..  ii.  :i  ;  Plutarch,  Xiritts,  2  :  ScholijLNt 
on  AriMoph.  Xttb.,  ,'Ui<);  Htnini\  47*  '*4G;  Diodorus  Sic, 
xiii.  ,SS,  N:c. :  Thirlwall,  iii^forif  rf  firfrrr,  vol.  iv. ;  K. 
Ph.  Iliiuichs.  J)  •  Th"rainruisJ^ritin*\  rt  ThrasntMli  Rfhtts 
rf  l.nrtnin.  llamburiT,  1K2(>,  4to. 

TnKU.VPKl'TK'S  constitute  that  department  of  mc- 
di:'al  >vicnce  which  relates  tothecompo>ition,  the  appliea- 
ti»m.  and  tlie  niotles  of  operation  oi  the  rem* dies  for 
disi»as.'s.  lis  fhief  objects  arc  the  materia  meilica,  or 
medicines  pi-oocrly  so  called  [M\tkk!v  .MiiDicv]:  hut  it 
iH'ivules  as  subordinate  i)arts  hyiriene  and  dietetics,  o! 
which  the  p:irticular  purpose  i>  the  application  of  diet  and 
atmospheric  and  other  ordniai\  non-medical  influences  to 
t)'c  preservation  or  nn'ovcry  t>l  health. 

THKRKSIKNSTADT  '{Min.i'Vi  rrsimstiult,  Maria-  \ 
Th'-n  ,\ian'>j'r1,Sz*'nt  Mwia  Srib  i!.':,t,  S^t'/i.tf:rza  Ms  a  very 
l:ir::«?  town  in  the  county  of  ll.i;'s,  iii  lluniraiy,  24  mih". 
from  S/es^edin,  in  a  i)lain  called  Tehcsk.i,  nn  the  hiirh 
road  to  Semlin,  in  40^  0'  N.  lat..  and  \T  U)*  K.  lone.  | 


AMcr  the  1 -it tie  of  Mol-ae>  in  l.')2ti.  thr  Tur»»  bi 
on  the  place  where  the  town  now  !«;and.v  The  Tuj 
totally  uefeated  at  Zenta,  in  W.*0,  by  P.tv-  t.| 
j)lace  was,  by  the  emperorSonler.  >Mrionni:it:  nn;, 
redoubts,  and  the  defence  ol  tJ.t*  frontier*  Tuwanl 
contide<l  to  the  inhabitants.  In  174:i.  su*  a  rtc 
for  eminent  militar}*  service>.  it  \\a>  m-j-i**  a  i:,r 
town  or  boroutrh,  by  the  name  of  Szrrit-Mir.a.  »i 
pri\ileires:  and  the  ]M»pulatiun  io:i!i:r,:a.".v  i-.rr 
the  immiirration  of  Roman  C'aTho'u-»a:id  *«.hi*Tr.a*i 
from  Daluiatia  and  Hos::;a.  and  thistHtri,u/iira-..n 
iTuished  itself  by  its  loyalty  to  the  cmpnx-  •-;.-: 
'ri»ere-a,  it  was  raided  to  the  ian\  uf  a  fre-nM  :. « 
January,  I77i>. 

Next  to  Peath  and  Debreczin  ThercMor.s^adt  :>!.V 
town   in  Hunirary :  yet    it    is  not    pioptrly  a  to' 
rather  an  aawemblaire  of  villaires.     It  ii  nev,'  a:  J  di 
built  without  any  recrularity,  and  su  Mattertdtha 
houses  mi^ht    be  erected    in  the  vacant  tuir  % 
the  streets.     Pirch  says  it  i^  a   l'«mhI  <n-arter(/ai 
walk  from  one  end  of  the   maikvt-p'.r.i-v  ro  rk 
but,  though  new  and  clean,  it  h<i.<)  a  iue]an<holr.di 
appearance.     There  are  a  few  con>iderali!r  U 
the  principal  pari>h  church  of  S?.  Therir>a,  tiurr.B 
church,  and  the  hand>t»me  tirevk  clr.irch.  the G 
the    town-house,   and  the  barracks.     Tlie  to«B 
a  more  extensive  territory  than  anv  other  town  »■ 
dom,  the  area  beinc:  r^V*,  or,  a»  Mime  ay. 
sqe.are  miles  in  extent.     (Stein  makes  it  criltr^P' 
miles.)      Tlie  whole  population  docs  iiot  exceed 
of  whom  ^l.OtK)  are  in  the  tow:*:    t»o  that  the » 
is  ver}'  thinly   peopled,  there    bein?  only  th.it  i 
in  it.     The  S(nithern  part  of  the  territo:y  prr^iiirci 
barley,   cats,   and    maize ;    the    northern  |>art  h 
b'lt  tiees  of  various  kind^  ha\e  bcin  plantiHl 
direction  of  a  competent   pcrs4)n.     The  breeding  « 
is  veiy  flouri>hintr,  and  numenn:«i  ln-n!-  and  floe 
stud.->  of  horses,  constitute  the   iiil:.s  n'  thr  i 
who  carry  on  a  brisk  Umlj  in  woo!,  c.ittle.  Y.arwe^ 
and  raw   hides.     There    are    no   nianufacto:i«b 
people  work  at  their  own  houses,  chiefly  lor  the  k 
the  town  itself.     Many  follow  the  bu-ine?*  rf  wn 
tanners,  and  the  women  make  linen  and  caxpetk 
are  peculiarly  skilful  in  the  art  of  dyeinir:   thrt 
from  a  lar:;e  weed  or   herb,  the  i:ame  of  whiA 
known,  the  red,  irreen,  and  black  dyes  for  tUi 
which  their  carpets  aie  niaile. 

(Thiele.  Da^  K'luii.arrirh  l'ii*:urn  :  Blnmenbif 
Op^if*rrrichisrfif  Monarcfn'-  :  />"*  (h^f^>-rr*ckiri 
tinnal  Enry'toyiidif  :  Jenny,  Hanr!'':t''/,. 

TIIKKPACA  '  Oijpmra  i  was  the  name  in\  I'n  ' 
the  antienls  to  all  those  mediemes  >\hicl»  vt.i 
as  antidotes  to  the  bite  of  veuomoU'»  a:iiniai». 
tho>e  which    c«)unteracted   poisontms  druiT*  wft» 
dXflt^apfAara  'Galen,   Commfttt.  in  Ihpj'jrr.'^ 
lib.  iii.,  cap.  7«  tom.  xv.,  p.  27!>,  ed.  Kiihn ;  id^^ 
in  IfipfffK-r.  *  I)c  Morb.  Vulvar.  VI..'  lib.  \i..  npt* 
x\ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  .'i'17  :  aften%ards  however  the  wori 
to  have  been  somewhat  restricted  in  its  >iE:iii6rthJ 
least  0/;niajci/    in  the  sinirular  number   is  applitd 
])articuhir  compound,while  at  the  same  tinKli.i*c' 
was  cnuMdered  to  be  a  safeguard  not  only  ajaiwt  tl 
of  venomous  animals,  but  al>o  ainiin.st  poiso^e.adn 
CM  "A  ho!  come  food.      Ga!en, />:•  .i/i/j'/.,  li!>.  i..  c. 
\i\..  p.  1.      Many  (if  the>c  old  preparati.  r.^a.^  f" 
in  the  wiitincr-i  of  the  antient  ph\sicia::ii.  Kit  ol  ' 
will  be  cuouirh  to  mention  here  the  two  nio^l  iin» 
the  Mithrntiitiiiin  -.Miflpiciiniov,  or  'AvtHcto^  >Ii*?.« 
ami  the  'rh*ria'\i  Andrnina^hi, 

The  Mithridatium  rcceiNcd  its  name  fnm  th 
Mithridatc-,  kinc:  of  Pontus,  who  baJ  a  stra;..n 
tation  of  ^upcIior  >kiil  in  the  j  ower*  of  Mn;p'' 
tried  the  effcts  of  these  upon  cor.demniHl  Tax*- 
and,  ilndin?  that  ditie.ent  druir^  countf;nc:td  i 
poisons,  he  thouirht  ti.at,  h\  pj.ttini  a)l  il  f: 
irether,  he  >hould  be  able  to  make  a  coRip^'^'J 
would  render  him  sccnse  a-rain.>t  any  poison  t.^at  c 
irivcn  hirn.  Galen.  />■•  Antid.^  p.  2.  Accoidi'I 
conunoniy  .said  to  ha\c  so  fortified  hi*  own  Kd* 
c*5!istant  usr  uf  this  a-itii!.>tc,  that  he  aitema-iL' 
>ain  to  p:it  a-.i  .  :ul  to  bis  liu; ;  but  this,  if  tn;e. '^ 
bably,'  jus  Dr.  Hil,ettk;i  hays  Anikthcr.^  p.  10  .  *If5 
to  tlie  btrength  of  his  antidote  than  to  tlie  veiksn 
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However,  Pompey  seems  to  hkve  b«en  posMssed 
'ulgar  opinion  ;  and,  afler  he  had  conquered  thu 
Look  uncommon  care  to  secure  hii  writings,  in 
ome  mighty  treasures  of  natural  knowledge.  He 
;onvin<^ed  of  what  he  might  easily  have  foreseen  ; 
presented  as  laughing  at  the  disappointment  of 
redulity,  when,  instead  of  those  great  arcana,  be 
1  one  or  two  trifling  receipts : 

'  Anlidotiii  TCTO  QiilUi  MiUirldaliea  AfrtoT 
Qtmni  nparA  \kfav,  vllcm  dnHodlt  Id  HLft 


tSoKU, 


'laf^^'tMic.T'^f.dc  . 


m.rntA) 


ler,  however,  there  was  published  at  Rome  a  most 
m«]ieine  under  the  name  of  Mithridates,  which 
nded  to  have  been  found  amon§;  his  papers :  ila 
virtue  was  made  to  con^st  in  its  being  a  most 
preservative  from  all  kinds  of  venom ;  and  who- 
B  proper  quantity  of  it  in  a  morning  was  insured 
ig  poisoned  during  that  whole  day.   (Qalen,  De 

J.)  By  these  representations  it  gained  so  great 
on  that  some  of  the  Roman  emperora  prepared  it 
;lve3  with  Iheir  own  liands  ;  several  physicians 
i  antients  employed  their  studies  upon  it  m  order 

it  more  perfect ;  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
imes  among  Ihe  moderns,  as  well  as  the  occasion 
naccountable  medicines  made  in  emulation  of  it. 
itbstanding  the  supposed  improvements  of  the 
he  original  Mithridatium  continued  for  a  long 
le  prepared  according  to  a  receipt  of  Servilius 
es,  written  in  a  short  Greek  iambic  poera,  which 
id  by  Galen  (De  Amid.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  ii.,  torn,  xiv., 
.),  and  which  has  been  published,  togellier  with 
N>ems,  Greek  and  Latin,  Bonnae,  IB33, 4to.,  edited 
Sarleas. 

lachus  the  Elder  (who  was  physician  to  the 
Nero,  and  the  first  person  who  is  known  to 
rived  the  title  of  Archialer)  made  considerable 
in  the  Mithridatium  bv  omitting  some  of  the 
i^  adding  otiiei-s  (especially  the  dried  flesh  of 
nd  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  opium.  His 
embodied  in  a  Greek  elegiac  poem,  in  order 
Kilt  be  the  more  easily  preserved  without  altera- 
Ihis  has  been  inserted  by  Galen  in  two  of  his 
«  Antid.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  vi.,  ct  De  Ther.  ad  Pi»on., 
has  been  frequently  published  in  a  separate  farm. 
:hus  likewise,  changed  Ihe  name  of  the  Mithrida- 

reformed  to  yaXqvq  ;  but  in  Trajan's  time  it  ob' 
it  of  'Theriaua,'  either  from  the  vipers  in  it,  or 
ood  effects  in  curing  the  bites  of  venomous  ani- 
■alen,  De  Antid.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  6;  De  Ther.  ad 
ip.  5,  torn,  xiv.,  pp,  32,  232.)  The  reputation 
ly  this  drug  was  immense,  and  surpassed  even 
e  Mithridatium.  The  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
9  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  small  quantity  out 
!very  morning,  and  was  imitated  in  this  practice 
if  his  courtiers  (Galen,  De  Antid.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  4, 
it  at  last,  finding  that  it  made  him  drowsy  and 

he  left  out  the  juice  of  the  poppy.    (Id.,  ibid., 

4.)  From  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  more 
untained  ils  credit,  though  upon  no  principle  of 
on  can  this  heterogeneous  Ikrrago  be  vindicated  ; 
(h  it  has  scarcely  over  continued  the  same  for  a 

ears  together.  Celsus  is  the  first  who  describes 
:ine(De3frTific.,  lib.v.,  cap.  23);  and  according  to 
isists  of  thirty-eight  simples.  Before  Nero's  time, 
lese  were  struck  out,  and  twenty  others  added. 
-,  Andromachus,  leaving  out  six  ingredients,  and 
renty-eight.  increased  the  sum  total  to  seventy- 
ius,  m  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  {Tetrab.,  iv., 
:ap.  87,  sq..  p.  648,  ed.  H.  Steph.),  and  Nicolaus 
,  in  the  twelfth  {De  Compoi.  Medicam,,  sec.  xxii., 
.  639,  ed.  H.  Steph.).  give  us  verv  different  de- 

of  it ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  in  a  state 
lal  fluctuation,  the  alterations  that  it  has  under- 
.ccident  tieing  as  great  as  those  which  have  been 
y  made  in  it.     For  of  the  simples  that  antientty 

it,  several  are  utterly  unknown  ;  otheis  are  only 
it  with  great  uncertainty,  and  some  very  errone- 
night  eanly  be  shown,  and  were  so  even  m  Pliny  s 
C:,  No.  1531. 
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time  (Hitt.  Nat.,  lib,  xxiv.,  cap.  1).  In  the  Phamia- 
copceia  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians  both  the 
Mithridatium  and  the  Theriaca  Andromachi  retained  their 
places  certainly  as  late  as  the  year  1771  ;  and  the  edition 
of  1788  is  the  earliest  in  which  the  writer  has  found  it  to 
be  omitted.  Its  rejection  was  proposed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Hcberden  (who  wrote  a  little  work  on  the  subject,  entitled 
'  'AfTiBripuitd :  an  Essay  on  Mithridatium  and  Theriaca,' 
1745,  8vo.,  pp.  19) ;  and  upon  the  College  dividing  on  tha 
question,  there  were  found  to  be  thirteen  votes  for  retaining 
and  ^fourteen  for  rejecting  it.  (Dr.  Paris's  Phannaeoioeia, 
vol.  1.,  p.  49,  6th  edit.)  In  the  '  Codex  Medicamentanus, 
sive  Pharmacopceia  Galiica,'  published  at  Paris,  4to.,  1818, 
this  preparation  appeared  under  the  appropriate  title  of 
'  Electuarium  Opiatum  Polvpharmacura.  It  conasted  of 
seventy-two  ingredients,  wnich  were  arranged  under  thir- 
teen heads,viz. ;  1,  Aeria,  of  which  there  were  five  species  ; 
2,  Amara,  of  which  there  were  eight ;  3,  Saporit  Stypliei, 
vulgo  Aitringenlia,  five  in  number ;  4,  Aromalica  Exotica, 
fourteen;  5,  Aromatiea  Indi^ena,  ten;  6,  Aromalica  ex 
Umbelliferit,  seven  ;  7.  Sesmosa  et  BaUama,  eight ;  8, 
Graveolentia,  six  ;9,f7ro*a,'8euquae  Narcosin  indiicunt,' 
of  which  there  was  only  one  species,  viz.  Opium  The- 
baicum ;  10,  Terrea  iniipida  et  inertia,  consisting  also  of 
only  one  species,  viz.  Terra  Lemnia ;  1 1,  Oumrnosa,  Amy- 
lacea,  <^.,  four  in  number ;  12,  Duieia,  consisting  of  Succus 
Glycynhizae  and  Mel  Narbonense ;  and,  13,  vinura,  or 
Sherry.  An  anal}^  of  two  ounces  of  this  compound,  by 
M.  Guilbert,  is  given,  pp.  334,  323,  note  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  one  drachm  of  it  contains  rather  lessthan  one  grain  of 
opium.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Codex,  Pharmacopfe 
Franeaise,'  published  at  Paris,  4to.,  IS37,  under  the  au- 
ity  of  a  commisiion  de  ridaction,  of  which  M.  Orfila 


old  name  Theriaca:  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  n  _, 
improvements  that  have  been  introduced,  and  the  number 
of  similar  compounds  that  have  been  expelled.  (Pn^face, 
pp.  xvi.,  xvii.)  The  composition  appears  to  be  very  nearly 
if  not  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  edition,  but  the 
ingredients  are  not  divided  into  heads  as  before.  '  In  some 
pwts  of  Europe  the  mode  of  preparing  this  dmjj  was 
reckoned  among  the  mysteries  of  the  stale,  which  it  wm 
forbidden  to  divulge :  and  for  some  centuries  that  which 
came  from  Venice  was  particularly  valued. 

For  further  information  see  Heberden's  Antilheriaea 
(from  which  work  great  part  of  these  observations  are 
taken) ;  Paris's  Pharmacoiogia  ;  and  also  Barth.  H  Ma- 
ranta,  De  Theriaca  et  Mithridatio  LibriDua,  &c.,  Francof., 
1570,    12mo.;     Nic.    Stelliola.   Theriace  et   Mithridatia, 


Anton.  BerthioiuB.  Idea  Tkeriacae  et  Mithridatii,  Venet., 
IGOl,  4to. ;  El.  Bonvinius,  De  Theriaca  liber  ex  Andro- 
machi Seniorit  Afente,  Vratislav.,  1610,  8vo. ;  J.  Aseuenw 
Ampiing,  De  Morborum  Diferentiit,  et  de  Theriaca  Se- 
niorit Andromachi,  Rostock,  1623.  Bvo. ;  Angel.  Bolietta, 
Theriaca  Andromachi  Seniorit,  Sec.,  Patav.,  I62G,  4to. ; 
Charas.  Traiii  de  la  Ihiriaque,  Paris,  1668,  l^no^ 
quoted  by  Choulant,  Handbuch  der  Bucherkunde  fiir  die 
Aeltere  Medicin. 

THERISTICU3,  Wagler's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds. 
Tantalus,  Gm. 
THERMiS.  [Baths;  Roman  AKcarrECrURB.] 
THERMO-ELECTRICITY  U  a  name  given  to  the  fluid 
excited  by  heat  in  conducting  substances,  as  wires  or  bars 
of  metal,  generally  of  different  kinds,  when  they  are  placed 
in  close  contact  with  each  other,  end  to  end,  and  disposed 
so  as  to  form  a  periphery  or  continuous  circuit.  Since  the 
effects  of  heat  applied  to  the  ends,  or  junctions,  of  the 
bars  are  made  manifest  by  a  ma^etized  and  balanced 
needle  deviating  from  its  usual  position  in  consequence  of 
the  application,  thermo-electncity  is  considered  as  a 
branch  of  electro-magnetism ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  ha 
connected  with  the  electricity  which  is  excited  bv  heat  in 
tourmaline,  boracite,  and  some  other  minerals.  The  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  principle  was  made  in  1822,  by  Dr.  Seebeck 
of  Beriin,  while  engaged  in  researches  concerning  electro- 
magnetism,  which  but  two  years  before  had  been  discovered 
by  Professor  Oersted  of  Copenhagen;  and  the  name  w» 
given  to  the  fluid  by  the  latter  philosopher  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  produced  by  the  usual 
galvanic  apparatus,  which  he  proposed   to    call  hydro- 

d^tHd,.  v»uxxnr.-2Tr 
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Some  of  (he  most  simple  experiments  by  which  the 
eiFccts  of  thermo-electricity  may  be  illustrated  are  those 
which,  soon  after  the  discovery,  were  made  by  Professor 
Moll  of  Utrecht.  {Edinburgh  Philosophical  Joumalj'So. 
xvii.)  A  slip  of  copper  bent  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
was  attached  (in  close  contact),  at  its  extremities,  to  the 
ends  of  a  bar  of  antimony  about  fifteen  inches  long ;  and 
the  bar  being  laid  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian with  the  wire  above  it,  a  small  compass  needle  was 
suspended,  or  supported  on  a  pivot  between  them.  On 
heating  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bar  by  the  flame  of 
a  lamp,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  was  observed  to  de- 
viate towards  the  west.  Again,  when  a  slip  of  zinc  and 
one  of  copper  were  bent  so  that,  on  the  extremities  being 
applied  together,  there  was  formed  a  ]>aralle]ogram  having 
the  junctions  of  the  slips  in  the  middle  of  the  shorter 
sides,  and  a  compass  needle  was  suspended  within  the 
circuit,  on  placing  the  apparatus  in  a  plane  coinciding 
with  the  mas^etic  meridian,  with  the  longer  sides  parallel 
to  the  horizon  (the  copper  slip  being  uppermost)  and 
heatins:  the  northern  point  of  junction,  the  needle  deviated 
towards  the  west  :  the  apparatus  being  inverted  so  that 
the  zinc  slip  was  uppermost,  on  heating  the  northern  junc- 
tion as  before,  the  needle  deviated  towards  the  east.  It 
follows  from  these  experiments  that  the  fluid  current,  if 
such  it  be,  which  affects  the  magnetism  of  the  needle,  cir- 
culates about  the  copper  slip  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
the  latter  is  in  a  horizontal  position  its  direction  is  from 
west  to  east,  passini:^  above  the  slip,  in  a  plane  perpendi- 
cular to  its  length :  this  effect  is  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place,  though  in  a  contrary  direction,  when  a  mag- 
netized needle  is  brought  near  a  conducting  wire  joining 
the  poles  of  an  ordinary  galvanic  apparatus ;  for  if  the 
conducting  \%ire  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  with  the  copper,  or 
the  negative  end  of  the  apparatus  towards  the  north,  and 
the  needle  be  below  the  wire,  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
deviates  towards  the  east ;  if  above  the  wire,  towards  the 
west. 

Effects  similar  to  those  which  result  from  the  applicar 
tion  of  heat  take  place  when  one  extremity  of  the  bar  of 
antimony,  or  one  of  the  junctions  of  the  zinc  and  copper, 
is  made  colder  than  the  other  by  means  of  ice. 

When  both  ends  of  the  bar  were  heated,  no  deviation 
was  produced  in  the  needle  ;  and  after  deviation  had  taken 
place  by  heating  one  end  only  of  the  bar,  in  proportion 
as  the  heat  tended  to  a  uniform  diffusion,  the  neecile  {gra- 
dually returned  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 

Thermo-i*lccti-ic  circuits  mav  be  formed  in  a  ring  con- 
sisting of  two  curved  bars  of  Afferent  metals,  as  bismuth 
and  cupper,  each  being  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and 
the  two  being  attached  together  in  the  direction  of  a  dia- 
meter ;  or  they  may  be  produced  in  a  rectangle  made  by 
placing  in  close  contact  four  bars  of  metal,  of  two  dil- 
feix'nt  kinds,  following  one  another  alternately.  M. 
Oersted  f  imed  a  hexagonal  circuit  with  six  pieces,  three 
of  bismuth  and  three  of  antimony,  which  were  disposed 
in  alternate  order:  on  heating,  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
one  of  the  places  of  junction  in  the  ring,  or  in  the  rect- 
angle of  four  pieces,  a  compass-noodle  placed  within  or 
below  the  plane  of  ciitsuit  was  found  to  deviate ;  and  it 
deviated  still  more  when  the  opposite  angles  of  the  rect- 
angle were  heated.  In  the  experiment  with  the  hex- 
afifonal  circuit  the  deviation  was  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  alternate  joints  which  were  heated.  Simi- 
lar effects  were  produced  when  the  alternate  joints  were 
artificially  cooled ;  but  the  deviation  was  the  greatest 
when  the  alternate  joints  wei-e  heated  and  the  others  were 
cooled. 

By  doubling  the  lengths  of  the  bars  in  a  rectan(?le  com- 
posed of  four,  the  deviation  was  less  than  that  which  was 
produced  by  the  smaller  rectangle ;  but  when  the  larger 
rectangle  was  composed  of  eight  pieces,  the  deviation 
wa9  ga>ater. 

In  this  country  the  subject  of  thermo-electricity  has  been 
diligently  pursued  by  Professor  Cumining  of  Cambridge, 
who  apiK'ai's  to  liave  entered  upon  it  without  any  other 
knowleuge  of  the  discovejv  of  Seeheck  than  the  simple 
fact  that  electro-magneticaf  action  was  produced  by  heat- 
ing one  end  of  a  bar  of  antimony,  to  the  extremities  of 
which  were  made  fast  those  of  a  brass  wire ;  and  the 
details  of  his  researches  are  contained  in  a  memoir  which 
if  published  in  the  *  Cambridge  Philosophical  Ttmnnctionf ' 


for  1823.  From  these  it  appears  that  all  ;erfn 
tors  of  electricity,  on  bein^^  heated  or  cootri  u 
exhibit  in  general  magnetical  phenomena:  bit 
sity  of  the  action,  which  is  indicated  by  the  tmc 
deviations  produced  in  a  magnetized  needle.  i»  ik 
in  all  substances,  and  with  some  the  direction  n 
rent  is  contrary  to  that  which  is  produced 
When  a  single  oar,  of  symmetrical  form,  i«  hea 
middle,  it  ])i-oduces  no  effect  on  the  needle,  pn 
cause  tile  opposing  currents  counteract  each  o( 
in  a  ring  formed  of  two  metals,  when  heated  at 
points  of  junction,  the  fluid  seems  to  pa»  from 
to  the  other ;  so  that  one  loses  positive  electrici 
comes  negative,  while  the  other  becomes  p 

Professor  (Jumming  having  ascertained  fr 
on  bars  of  bismuth,  which  were  made  altekimici 
cold,  and  were  placed  in  contact  with  each  oi 
pair  of  the  hot  and  cold  parts,  and  also  the  two  c 
of  the  whole  compound  bar,  being  connected 
wires),  that  the  action  of  the  whole  bar        ty 
greater  than  that  of  any  two  i>ortions,  ouc  bo 
other  cold,  was  led  to  the  discover}'  that  elcctn 
may  be  exhibited  by  the  mere  juxtaposition  •■ 
finite  number  of  small  plates.    He  was  aki 
determine  the  thermo-electric  relations  of  i      i 
by  merely  placing  in  contact  with  each 
portion  of  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  metal  to  w 
and  touching  first  one  of  them,  and  then  th< 
one  end  of  a  silver  or  copper  wire  which  ^ 
>%ith  the  heated  bar.     When  the  metals  wert 
antimony,  the  former,  on  beini^  touched,  cab 
pass-needle  to  deviate  so  as  to  indicate  poaiti%t 
and  the  latter  so  as  to  indicate  negative  elecu* 
in  the  memoir  above  quoted  there  is  Kiveotm 
of  the  electrical  relations  of  metals  in  aev 
combinations.    In  the  same  memoir  there  ia  ■■ 
count  of  several  curious  anomalies  which  « 
in  the  magnetic  action  :    one  of  these  is  t       ■ 
wire  is  used  to  touch  the  metals  examined 
is  iron,  the  needle  deviates  a  certain  numbei  «■ 
the  positive  direction ;    then,  as  the  heat  of 
increased,  the  deviation  in  that  direction  itkn 
nishes  till  it  becomes  zero ;  alter  which  thed 
place  in  a  negative  direction,  and  it  bee       »■ 
in  this  direction  when  the  wire  acquires  »  m 

If  two  parallel  bai-s  of  biamuth  are  con 
extremity  of  each  by  a  bar  of  antimony.  »  ■ 
three  sides  of  a  square,  and  the  oppoidte  eztj 
bars  of  bismuth  are  connected  witn  the  two 
the    bent  wire   forming  an   electro-magncU 
[Elbctro-Maonktism.  p.  342,  vol,  ii.], then 
multiplier  deviates  very  little ;  but  when  thoifca 
bars  are  connected  bv  means  of  a  fourth  bar. 
the  needle  is  consiaerable.    Now  the  effect « 
vanic  or  hydro-electrical  current,  when  prodncd 
and  zinc,  with  common  water  as  a  conductor.  iftf< 
and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  thermo-elecl 
gives  rise  to  a  large  quantity  of  that  which  ii  m 
the  magnetic  action,  the  power  being  however 
state  of  intensitv. 

THERMCVMlrrER  :  from  the  Greek  woidi* 
and  fiirpov,  a  mensure)  is  an  instrument  by  wt 
peratures  of  bodies  are  ascertained.    It  con 
tube  with  a  capillar)'  bore  containing  in  gtn 
or  mercur\',  which  expanding  or  contracting  by 
in  the  temporature  ot  t)ie  atmosphere,  or  on  t 
ment  bein?  immersed  in  the  liquid  or  gas  whic 
examined,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  liquid,  or 
respect  to  caloric  is  indicated  by  a  scale  whicfa 
applied  to  the  tube  or  engraven  on  its  exttritf 

The  end  proposed  by  a  thermometer  is  the 
of  the  temperature  of  any  body  with  lelati  » 
perature  oi^  some  other  substance,  as  o^  wain  A 
of  freezing:  but  the  measure  ao  ol>tained  mu 
understood  to  express  the  absolute  ouanUty  or 
caloric  in  any  body,  it  being  well  inown  thai 
substances,  thouirh  exhibiting  the  same  apparenl 
ture,  contain  ver>'  different  quantitiet  of  caloric 
to  their  capacitir^  for  that  element. 

The  thermometer  must  have  been  in  use 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiv,  but  it  k» 
precisely,  to  whom  the  honour  of  the  inveatioii « 
phyacian  of  Padua  named  Saotoiio^  and  Gene 
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■  in  Holland,  are  the  persons  to  one  of  whom 
i.  with  moat  probability,  ascribed,  and  the 
'  Cummentaries  on  Avicenna'  (1626),  octu- 
or  himself:  it  may  however  have  happeneil 
tlh  other  scientific  discoveries,  that  tne  ide^a 
ent  occurred  to  two  peraon: 

•mometers  were  inlenJed  to  indi- 
in  the  leniperatuie  of  the  almo- 

and  the  most  simple  olthem  con- 
3w  plRss-bs-tl  at  one  extremity  of 
ich  was  open  at  the  oppoMle  ex- 
r  Kilhin  ttie  ball  and  tube  beinc; 

heat  of  a  lamp,  and  the  tube 
ica]  position,  the  open  end  ivas 

1  vessel  containing  a  coloured 
ssure  of  the  atmosphere  on  this 
:  lo  ascend  in  the  lube  (ill  the 

2  of  the  air  in  the  ball  and 
.  of  the  tube  became  equal  to 

In  this  state,  an  increase  of 

■  of  the  atmosphere  caused  the 
to  expand  and  press  down  the 
le;  on  the  other  hand  adimimi- 
atnre.  by  causing  that  air  to 
'd  the  external  pressure  lo  raise 
cale  was  adajited  to  the  tube  in  OrliiuL  Ah- 

3  the  decree  of  temperature  by  """noniedr. 
the  giadiiation  at  the  upper  extremity  o1 

3  made  lo  render  the  instrument  portable 
lower  part  of  the  tube  upwards  and  ter- 
raneh  also  wilh  a  ball ;  and  a  small  aper- 
in  the  latter  in  order  that  the  external  air 
ess  lo  the  lower  surface  of  the  spirit.  Mr. 
>ntly  iiiodilicd  the  air -thermometer  by 
e  quite  straight  and  open  at  both  ends : 
>*as  immcised  in  a  small  glass  vessel  con- 

■  and  coloured  spirit,  and  the  vessel  beinp 
neck  which  closely  encircled  the  tube,  it 
y  sealed  to  the  latter.  The  variations  in 
!  of  llio  atmosphere  taused  the  aii-  in  the 
I  or  contract,  and  thus  to  press  with  more 
I  the  surface  of  the  spirit ;  the  latter  ytaa 
u!e  to  ascend  or  descend  in  the  tube, 
ometcr  invented  by  Amontons  (1702)  con- 
nearly  4  feet  long,  open  at  both  ends  and 
*t  bollom,  where  it  terminated  in  a  ball : 
I  a  eolunm  of  mercviry  about  29^  English 
hat  tile  air  in  Ihe  hall  was  compressed  by 
wo  atmospheres.  A  li?ht  body,  in  which 
lower  end  of  a  wire,  floated  on  the  upper 
colunm  of  mercury  in  the  tube ;  and  near 
'the  wire  was  an  index  by  which  Ihe  num- 
jation  on  a  scale  wa^  shown.  Tlie  vaiia- 
perature  of  the  air  in  the  hall  caused  the 
m  to  ascend  or  descend  in  the  tube ;  and 
:ed  corresponding  movements  in  (he  index, 
nt  it  was  proposed  to  measure  high  tem- 
*ale  whose  length  was  only  half  of  that 
red  with  Ihe  simple  air-lhermo meter, 
icparable  from  all  the  above  thermomelers 
ilations  of  the  air  are  not  proportional  to 
f  heal,  that  the  length  of. the  column  of 

varies  wilh  the  tempeia.ture  of  the  atmo- 
the  air  which  is  in  contact  with  the  surface 
he  open  vessel,  in  the  first  kind  of  instru- 
le  loji  of  the  column  of  the  spitit  or  mer- 
r»,  exerts  more  or  less  pressure  according 
md  Ihns  Ihc  indications  afl'orded  by  the 

rendered  erroneous,  or  require  corrections 
ult  to  s      '        "^      -'    "- - 


a  column  of  niercurj'  in  a  tube,  like  ihal 
licrmflically  scaled  at  the  impcr  end,  and 
<  to  t'oini  a  short  branch  inclined  at  about 
it  pail  of  the  tube  ;  this  branch  terminat- 
t  ball.  The  mercury  occupies  the  straight 
to  the  height  of  about  ^Hj  inches  above 
it  this  bend  it  terminate*  without  entering 


into  the  ball,  which,  by  the  construction,  is  a  little  above 
the  bend.  The  part  of  the  tube  which  is  above  the  column 
of  mercury  is  free  from  air,  and  when  the  bend  is  plunged 
in  boiling  water  the  tube  is  to  be  in  a  slightly  inclined 
position,  so  that  a  vertical  line  may  pass  througn  the  two 
extremiljes  of  the  mercurial  column :  then,  upon  the 
ball  becoming  cool,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  it  being 
diminished,  the  weight  of  the  mercury  will  cause  it  to 
descend  in  the  long  branch  and  rise  m  the  other.  The 
mercury  is  to  be  prevented  from  entering  the  ball  by 
making  the  tube  decline  farther  from  the  vertical  position, 
so  that  the  lower  extremity  of  the  mercury  may  remain  in 
the  vertical  line  before  mentioned  ;  and  the  temperature 
of  tlie  air  is  to  be  determined  by  the  height  of  the  top  of 
the  column  of  mercury  above  a  horizontal  line  passing 
Ihrough  the  lower  extremity,  that  is,  by  llie  cosine  of  the 
declinalion  of  Uie  tube  from  the  vertical.  Since  the  air 
in  the  ball  preserves  constantly  the  same  volume,  Ihe  elas- 
ticity communicated  to  it  by  the  caloric  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  by  the  fluid  in  which  the  instrument  is  plunged,  is 
always  in  eguilibrio  wilh  the  pressure  of  the  column  of 
mercury,  which  is  the  force  acting  against  it,  and  is  pro- 
I  poiiionat  to  the  vertical  height  of  that  column. 
'  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeentli  century  the  mem- 
lieis  of  the  Accademia  del  Cimento  caused  thermometers 
:o  be  constructed  in  which,  instead  of  air,  alcohol  or  spirit 
if  wine  was  employed.  The  fluid  was  introduced,  as  at 
present,  into  a  glass  tube  terminating  at  bottom  in  a  hollow 
sail,  from  which  the  air  had  been  expelled  by  heat:  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  tube  was  then  hermetically 
lealcd,  and  a  scale  was  applied  for  the  purpose  of  expresa- 
ing  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  the  uquid 
which  was  to  be  examined.  Alcohol  dilates  and  contracts 
considerably  with  the  variations  of  temperature  lo  which  it 
may  be  subject,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  air.  It 
is  also  capable  of  measuring  very  low  temperatures,  but  as 
it  is  brought  to  a  boiling  slate  sooner  than  any  other  liquid, 
it  cannot  be  employed  to  ascertain  a  high  degree  of  heat. 
Spirit -thermometers  were  introduced  into  this  country  1^ 
Mr.  ISoyle,  and  they  are  still  used  both  here  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  being  dissatisfied  with  Ihe  smallness 
of  the  range  of  spirit-thermometers,  employed  linseed-oil 
in  tubes  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  degieesof  heat :  this 
liquid  has  nearly  the  same  amount  of  expansibility  by  in- 
crements of  caloric  as  alcohol ;  and  it  is  capable  of  bear- 
ing very  high  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  without  either 
Ijoiling  or  freeiing;  but  from  ils  viscidity  it  adheres  so 
much  to  the  interior  ^de  of  the  tube  as  to  render  accurate 
observations  quite  impossible,  and  on  this  account  it  ha« 
r.ot  since  Newton's  time  been  employed  for  thermometers. 
The  thermometer  which  is  now  in  general  use  is  a  slen- 
<ier  tube  of  glass  terminating  in  aball  containing  mercury, 
the  air  having  been  excelled  and  the  tube  afterwards  her- 
metically sealed.  The  idea  of  employing  this  fluid  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  degrees  of  heat  by  its 
expansion  is  supposed  to  have  first  occurred 
to  Dr.  Halley  ;  and  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
employed  by  tliat  philosopher  appears  to  have 
ige  ot   its  expauiiion  is  much 


less  than  that  of  alcohol.  According  to  Boer- 
j«'  haave  {Elcmenia  Chpmia;,  1732),  Ihe  nonour  of 
having  been  Ihe  flrst  to  recommend  a  mer- 
curial theraiometer  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Roraer, 
the  discoverer  of  tlie  motion  of  light,  who  is 
said  lo  have  invented  it  in  1709;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  yeai'  1724  that  such  a  thermometer 
was  known  in  this  countiy.  In  that  year  an 
account  of  a  mercurial  thermometer  which  had 
been  invented  by  Fahrenheit, of  Amsterdam,  in 
1720,  was  read  before  the  Koyal  Society,  and 
was  published  in  Ihe  '  PhituBOphical  Trans- 
aclions'  (vol.  xxxiii.).  The  advantages  of 
mercury  over  alcohol  and  air,  as  a  measure  of 
temperature,  are  that  its  expansions  are  more 
nearly  proportional  to  the  increments  of  caloric 
Uian  tliote  which  lake  place  in  cither  of  the 
__  other  fluids  ;  it  is  easily  deprived  of  air,  and  its 
\  power  to  conduct  heat  being  considerable,  the 


rapidly  than  those  of  any  other  fluid  except  the  g    . 
At  fint  the  scales  for  measuring  the  degrees  of  heat  were 
2Y2 
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•rtiitnry.  vxd  eotuequently  no  two  thennomeUra  could  be 
compared  tof;etlier :  the  scale  or  the  Florentine  thermo- 
meter was  detennined  by  marking  the  place  where  the  top 
of  the  spirit  column  stood  in  the  tube  when  the  latter  naa 
immeraed  in  snow,  and  the  place  at  which  it  stood  at  the 
time  of  the  t;realett  heats  in  Florence :  the  interval  be- 
tween the  points  was  divided  into  60  parts.  Subsequently 
in  (his  country,  Mr.  Boyle  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  formed 
scales  for  determining  the  expansion  of  the  spirit  or  oil 
by  roakini;  the  space  included  in  each  dei;rce  of  the 
tube  equal  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  whole  volume :  thus, 
•upposint;  the  ball  of  the  thermnmeter  and  part  of  the  ttit>e 
lo  oe  divided  into  ten  thousand  e(|ual  port^,  and  to  be 
wholly  occupied  bythe  oil  when  the  mstrument  is  plunged 
in  melted  ice.  Sir  Isaac  found  that  by  the  heat  of  the  human 
body  the  oil  expanded  256  such  parts,  and  by  that  of  boil- 
ing water,  7S  parts;  then,  considering  the  point  at  which 
the  top  of  the  column  stood  in  the  tube,  wlien  the  latter 
was  placed  in  ice.  ai  the  zero  of  the  scale,  he  divided  the 
interval  Iwtween  this  point  and  that  at  which  the  top  of 
the  column  stood  when  the  ball  of  the  Ihennometer  waa 
placed  under  the  arm  of  a  mau,  into  12  parts.  Afterwards 
ny  proportion  he  found  that  thedi^ance  from  the  ice-point 
to  that  of  boilini;  water  was  equal  to  M  such  parts  {Phil. 
Tram.,  vol.  xxii.)'  this  method,  being  of  dimcult  execu- 
tion, was  soon  abandoned. 

The  scale  which  has  been  in  general  use  in  this  country 
rince  the  ^car  1724,  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  quite  unknown  on  what  ground  he  made 
choice  of  the  fixed  point*  on  his  scale,  or  of  the  number  of 
fcrailualions  between  them ;  but  it  is  thought  that  one  of 
the  fixed  points  was  that  of  boilinj;  water,  and  that  the 
other,  which  is  the  zero  of  the  scale,  was  that  at  which  the 
top  of  the  column  stood  when  the  instrviment  was  exposed 
to  an  intense  cold  in  Iceland,  in  1709.  The  extent  of  the 
■fale  between  this  la'it  point  and  that  of  boiling  water  is 
divided  inio  212  parLt,  and  the  point  of  freezing  water  is 
at  the  thirty-second  division  from  the  zero  point.  See  the 
scale  on  the  ri^Ut  of  the  tube  in  the  above  figure. 

M.  K6aumur  constructed  a.  thermometer  in  which  spirit 
nf  wiue  was  employed,  and  he  formed  a  scale  in  a  manner 
nearly  similar  to  tnat  which  had  been  put  in  practice  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  computed  the  volume  of  the  glass 
ball,  and  graduated  the  tube  ho  that  the  space  between 
two  division*  was  equal  to  one -thousandth  part  of  that 
volume :  he  then  found  the  zero  of  the  scale  by  marking 
the  place  where  the  top  of  the  column  stood  when  the 
thermometer  was  placed  in  water  just  freezing  ;  and  aller- 
wards,  pin neinu  the  instrument  in  boiling  water,  he  ob- 
served whether  or  not  the  spirit  rose  exactly  eighty  divi- 
siom.  If  not.  he  strengthened  or  diluted  the  spirit  till  it 
did  so  ;  and  the  point  at  which  the  lop  of  the  spirit  stood 
became  the  point  of  boiline  water.  Of  this  instniment  an 
account  was  published  in  the  '  Mimoires'  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  1730,  but  the  construction  has  been  long 
since  abandoned ;  for,  besides  the  difficulty  of  giving  a 
proper  degree  of  strength  to  the  spirit,  it  is  well-  known 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  made  to  take  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  so  that  the  determination  of  the  upper 
point  in  the  scale  must  he  very  erroneous.  That  which  is 
now  called  Riaumur's  thermometer  is  an  improvement  on 
the  former,  by  M.  Deluc,  who  determined  the  points  of 
freezing  and  hoiiing  water  by  experiment,  and  divided  the 
distance  between  them  into  eighty  parts,  the  zero  of  the 
scale  being  at  the  former  point.  See  the  scale  on  the  left 
of  the  tube  in  the  above  figure. 

A  third  scale,  called  '  Uentigiade,'  has  been  much  in  use 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  Continent  within  the  la.st 
lllly  years ;  it  was  mvented  by  OeWus,  a  Swede,  and  it 
differa  from  that  of  lUaumuT  or  Deluc,  only  in  the  dis- 
tance bi:lwcen  the  points  of  freezing  and  boiling-water 
being  divided  into  100  parts.  The  length  of  each  degree 
in  this  thermometer,  a.-"  well  as  in  that  of  Rjaumur,  is 
sreater  than  in  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  consequently 
the  indications  of  temiwralure.  «hcn  the  top  of  the  apint 
or  mercury  is  between  the  Unes  of  division,  are  rather  un- 
certain, from  the  difficulty  of  estimating  them  accurately 
by  the  eye :  also,  the  temperatures  rei|uired  to  be  deter- 
mined being  ollen  below  the  point  of  Ireeiing- water,  the 
employment  of  negative  signs  is  of  mure  frequent  occur- 
rence with  these  thermometers  than  with  those  of  I^hren- 
heit.  ; 

The  following  fonsuUe  nill  aerve  lo  convert  aaj  givea  | 
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<  number  of  degrees  on  Fahrenheit's  icale  into  the 
I  sponding  number  of  degree*  on  Rioumur's  and  the 

^ode  s^ei,  and  vice  ctrtS. 
Let  F,  R.  and  C  express  any  corrcnwDdiDg  n 

degrees  on  the  three  scales  respectively :  tbcn — 

CF-32')|=R.  and  tF-3r>|=C: 
^R  +  32=F.and^C+32  =  F: 

al«i,^C=R.and^R  =  C. 

N.B.  When  F  is  between  lero  and  32*.  Ih* 
and  0  are  negative,  and  exnrea  the  reauired  ■ 
degrees  below   zero   on    R^umur'a   and   the  C™ 
scale.    Also,  h  hen  F,  R,  or  C  expresses  any  ^' 
of  degrees  below  zero  on  its  proper  scale,  it  d 
sidered  as  negative. 

The  scale  invented   by  De  ITsIe  of  St.  P 
1733,  being  still  occasionally  in  use,  it  mar  u^ 
to  mention  that  it  is  formed  by  making  the       bp 
in  each  degree  equal  to  one  hundred-tht 
the  whole  volume  of  the  mercurj- :  the  le™  •■ 
is  at  the  point  of  boiling- water,  an'd  between  thn  — 
that  of  freezing-water  the  space  is  divided  into  1 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  situation  rf  the 
point  on  the  scale*  of  thermometera  can  be  A 
with  great  accuracy  if  the  ball  and  put  oft 
immersed  in  pounded  ice ;  for  it  i*  known  ll 
taining  ice  md  snow  remains  of  the  same  temi 
the  ice  is  entirely  dissolved,  every  acces»ion  Oi  u 
the  water  being  employed  in  promoting  the 
But  the  point  of  boiling  water  is  far  from  b 
cisely  known,  since  it  varies  with  the  deniitjr  Oi 
sphere  at  the  time  of  making  the   determi 
titled  water  in  an  open  vessel,  and  under  a  ^nm 
of  the  atmosphere,  boils  at  an  invarialile  ten 
cept  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  vesMi  mai 
difference  ;  for  if  the  beat  communicated  to'tuc  > 
increased,  the  only  effect  produced  is  that  of  dii 
greater  quantity  of  steam  m  a  given  time :       i ' 
haunted  of  the  air  the  waler  will  boil  at  b 
expressed  by  98°  or  100°  of  Fahrenheit'*  acale.  im 
vessel  constructed  so  as  to  prevent  the  steon 
it  will  remain  in  a  hquid  stale  at  a  tcmpermuBc  ■ 
by  above  400°.     In  order  therefore  that  thi 
indicated  by  different  instrument.-i  mav  a^rer 
is  recommended  that  this  point  should  be  fouDii 
boiling  in  the  open  air  at  a  lime,  if  pot       ■. 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  in   the   1       r 
inches,  and  when  the  temperature  of  the  bu  u 
by  .13°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

This  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmospb 
boiling  of  water  was  noticed  hv  Fahrenheit   in  ■ 
M.  Deluc,  in   his  'Recherches'sur   Ics  Modifl< 
rAtmosphire,'  has  investigated  a  formula  for  < 
the  heigtit  of  the  hoiUng-point  above  the  freeii     -^ 
the  scde  in  terms  of  the  height  of  the   mecti 
barometer;  but  the  English  artist  Bird  was  ihr  b 
applied  a  correction  on  account  of  the  stole  of  t 
meter,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  point  of  bt 
on  the  scales  of  thermomclen. 

The  Royal  Society  having,  in  1770,  appointed  i 
mittee  to  consider  the  beiit  means  of  adjusting  1 
points  of  thermometers,  the  formula  of  Deluc  was  • 
and  reduced  to  English  measures  for  the  benefit  of 
in  the  event  of  their  being  obliged  to  moke  the 
ments  under  difTerent  stales  of  the  atmosphere  wilhi 
to  density  and  temperature ;  and  the  following  ai«  I 
the  corrections  which  are  given  by  Sir  George  Shncl 
for  determining  the  true  place  of  the  b«ling-f 
water.    The  first  column  coatains  the  height  of  t 

2G  -  7-09 

-5-37 

-  3-48 

-  1-72 
0 

+  1-69 
meter  in  inches;  and  the  second,  thf  eomi      ■* 
to  be  applied  with  its  proper  si^  to  I  i 

fUmuicit'*  KftU,  in  tmer  to  giTt 
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ees  at  which  the  nat«r  will  boil  under  the  premre' 
.}ir«8sed  by  the  height  of  the  mercuridl  column.  The 
>mmiHee  observe  that  in  trying  the  heat  of  liquors,  the 
licU^lver  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  should  be 
»ted  to  Ihe  same  degree  as  that  in  the  ball ;  or  if  this 
4inot  be  done,  a  correction  should  be  applied 
«ount,  {Phil.  Tran*.,  vol.  \xvi\.) 
Thennometer-tubes  should  have  their  bores  very 


and,  if  possible,  perfectly  equable  in  the  whole  of 
r  length.     When  tnere  is  any  inequality 
sections,  the  best  artists  make  the  graduations  of  the 


'  inequality  in  the  tnns- 


=  vary  so  that  they  may  correspond  to  the  equal  divi- 

of  a  cylindrical  tube;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the 

re  dimensions  of  the  sectiona,  they  cause  a  small 

litv  of  mercury,   about   an  inch   in  length,  to  slide 

the  interior  ot^  the  tube,  measuring  its  length  in  dif- 

,  places;   then,  since  the  len^hs  are  inversely  pro- 

mon&l  to  the  areas  of  the  sections,  the  variations  of  the 

ler  will  immediately  show  the  corresponding  variations 

■  Ke  latter.    It  is  usual  to  give  to  the  bore  an  ov.il  form 

;he  broader  side  towards  the  front,  in  order  that  Ihe 

uk;iiry  or  spirit  may  be  euily  distinguished  at  a  certain 

nee,  as  by  approaching  very  near  Ihe  instrument,  the 

jf  the  observer's  person  may  affect  the  length  of  the 

II  it  course  essential  that  the  extent  of  the  thermo- 
rtei-Acale  should  be  ^reat  enough  to  comprehend  all 
t  temperatures  at  which  the  substances  generaJIv  re- 

"ed  to  be  examined  exist  in  a  state  of  fluidity ;  and  this 

lent  may  be  obtained  when  mercury  is  employed.    Ac- 

ng  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dalton,  mercury  does 

iwil  till  it  has  acquired  a  temperature  equal  to  660°  of 

nheit's  scale ;  and  it  does  not  freeze  till  it  is  subject 

m  degree  of  cold  expressed  by  39  divisions  below  the 

>  of  that  scale,  or  71"  below  the  freezing-point  of  water. 
je  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  been  frozen, 
mgh  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  decree  of  cold  exceeding 
it  which  is  expressed  by  91°  below  the  lero  of  Fahren- 
it ;  and  therefore  a  spirit-thermometer  is  to  be  preferred 
one  of  mercury  when  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the 
npetature  of  the  air  in  high  northern  or  Bouthem  lari- 
les :  but  since  the  spirit  boils  in  air  with  a  degree  of 


trumenls  capable  of  measuring  very  high  temperati 

Ptroketbs. 

n  the  constniction  of  a  thermometer,  the  air  should  be 
efully  expelled  from  the  tube,  and  even  ft-om  the  mer- 
y  or  spirit  within  it :  the  variations  in  the  density  of 
'  atmosphere  cannot  of  course  affect  the  instrument, 
ce  the  tube  is  hermetically  sealed.  It  must  be  ob- 
red  however  that  the  indications  of  temperature  are 

precisely  expressed  in  terms  of  the  dilatation  of  the 
rcury  or  spirit  only,  but  in  teims  of  the  excess  of  that 
itation  above  the  dilatation  of  glass.  The  apparent  di- 
rt of  mercury  in  a  glass  tube  is  equal  to  7775  "''  ''' 
ume,  between  the  temperatures  of  tVeezing  and  boiling 
ler ;  and  its  true  dilatation  between  the  same  limits  is 

•  of  its  volume. 

1  perfect  thermometer  would  be  one  in  which  the  ex- 
uions  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube  were  exactly  proportional 
the  increments  of  heat  which  it  might  receive  Irom  the 
Mtance  whose  temperature  is  to  be  determined ;  but  it 
inot  be  said  that  any  of  the  fluids  which  as  yet  have 
en  employed  in  the  construction  of  thermometers  strictly 
sKm  this  property.  Mercury  is  the  fluid  in  which  it 
ists  in  the  greatest  degree ;  but  from  the  accurate  ex- 
rimenta  of  Oeluc  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  between 

•  points  of  freezing  and  boiling-water,  the  temperature 
licated  by  Ihe  mercurial  thermometer  b  lower  Uian  the 
le  temperature,  the  greatest  difference,  which  however 
aniy  equal  to  1°.4  of  Rfaumur's  scale  or  S'.IS  Fahren- 
it,  being  in  the  middle  between  those  two  points  on  the 
Je.  Prom  the  same  experiments  it  is  also  found  that 
len  thermometers  are  regulated  so  as  to  agree  at  the 
ints  of  freezing  and  boiling  water,  whether  tlie  liquid 

oil,  spirit,  or  water,  the  indications  are  always  below 
Me  of  mercurj' ;  the  difference  being  the  greatest  at  the 
He  between  those  points.  With  oil  of  olives  the  dif- 
eiice  is  1*  of  Riaumur's  scale  (2°.2>  Fahr.) ;  with  highly 
:tified  alcohol,  4'.9  lUaumur  (ir.02  FahrO  i  ^tb  half 
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alcohol  and  half  water,  ff.7  Rfaumur  ^IS'.O?  Pahr.) ;  and 
with  water,  19° .5  Rfaumur  C43*.S7  Fahr.).  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  great  irregularities  take  place  in  the  expan^on 
of  all  fluids  when  near  their  boiling  stale,  and  that  mer- 
cury contracts  very  suddenly  when  at  the  point  of  its  con- 
gelation. The  deviations  of  the  spirit-thermometer  from 
the  true  indications  of  heat  are  known  to  be  rather  greater 
than  those  of  the  mercurial  thermometer :  it  may  be  added . 
that  the  alcohol  in  a  thermometer-tube  loses,  in  time,  part 
of  its  strength ;  and  that  in  consequence,  the  degree  of 
expansion  by  a  given  increment  of  heat  is  not  the  same  as 
when  the  instrument  was  made.  The  expansion  of  alcohol 
for  tempenttures  greater  than  about  175°  Fahr.,  at  which 
the  spint  boils,  cannot  t>e  ascertained  practically,  because 
the  spirit  at  that  temperature  passes  into  a  stale  ot^  vapour ; 
and  Ine  comparison  octween  the  mercurial  and  the  spirit 
thermometer  ought  not  to  be  carried  higher  than  that 
temperature ;  or  the  scales  for  mercury  and  spirit  ought  to 
be  regulated  so  as  to  agree  with  one  anotlier  at  the  freezing- 
point  of  water  and  at  the  temperature  of  175°  Fahrenheit : 
if  this  were  attended  to,  the  differences  between  the  indi- 
cations of  the  mercurial  and  spirit  thermometers,  above 
that  point,  would  be  less  than  Ihey  appear  to  be  by  the 
tables  of  Deluc. 

Water,  like  other  substances,  sulFers  a  diminution  of 
volume  by  the  abstraction  of  caloric,  but  when  it  is  cooled 
to  a  temperature  between  39°  and  40°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
it  seems  to  have  attained  the  maximum  of  density  ;  and  if 
the  process  of  cooling  be  continued,  it  then  increases  in 
volume  till  it  is  converted  into  ice.  Therefore  if  a  ther- 
mometer were  made  with  water,  and  the  top  of  the  column 
were  at  50°  Fahr.,  it  would  be  impossible  to  know  whether 
the  temperature  were  50"  or  30°,  the  expansion  being 
nearly  equal  at  eqnal  distances  within  ten  degrees  above 
and  below  40°  of  the  scale.  The  cause  is  uncertain,  but  it 
is  probably  owing  to  a  partial  crystal liiation,  which  may 
begin  to  take  place  in  water  when  at  a  temperature  ex- 
pressed by  about  8  degrees  above  its  freezing-point. 

Tile  mercurial  and  spirit  thermometers,  regulated  as  be- 
fore said,  difi'er  very  considerably  at  temperatures  below 
that  of  freezing  water ;  and  at  39°  below  the  zero  of  Fah- 
renheit, or  32°  below  the  zero  of  Rfaumur,  when  the  mer- 
cury is  frozen,  the  difference  has  been  computed  to  be 
about  10°  Rdaumur  (22».S  Fahr.),  by  which  the  spirit 
stands  too  low.  By  observations  made  during  Sir  Edward 
Parry's  second  voyage,  the  differences  between  the  indica- 
tions of  the  spirit  and  mercurial  thermometers  varied  from 
3°.05  to  8°  Fahr.  between  the  temperatures  -t-58°  and 
—30°,  the  alcohol  being  always  too  low. 

Register  Thermometers.  —  It  is  of 
great  importance  in  meteorology  that 
the  observer  shonld  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  highest  or  lowest  point  of  a  ther- 
mometer scale  at  which  the  column 
of  mercury  may  have  stood  during  his 
absence ;  and  several  contrivances  have 
been  adopted  by  artists  in  order  to  ob- 
tain this  end.  Of  these,  one,  which  is 
•till  preferred,  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Six,  whose  name  the  instniment  bears, 
and  is  described  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions'  for  1782.  It  condsts  of  a  ■■ 
long  tube  bent  so  as  to  form  three 
parallel  branches.  A,  B,  and  C :  the  part 
A  is  an  elongated  bulb,  and  Ihe  rest  of 
the  tube  has  a  capillary  bore.  The  lower 
portion,  i,  contains  mercury,  which  rises 
in  B  and  C  to  certain  points,  as  a  and  c,- 
and  the  bulb  is  filled  with  spirit  of  wine, 
which  passing  over  the  bend  at  d,  de- 
scends to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
mercuiy  in  B  ;  above  c  the  branch  C  is 
also  tilled  with  spirit  to  near  the  upper  -: 
extremity,  which  is  hermetically  sealed. 

Twosmallindicesof  steel  coated  uith 
glass,  which  are  represented  at  m  and  n, 
are  introduced  in  the  branches  B  and 
C ;  these  are  capable  of  being  forced 

upwards  by  the  rising  of  the  column  of   ; 

mercuiy  in  either  tube,  and  they  have         ^''  ""S""*' 
about  them  a  fine  wire  or  a  thread  of 
glass ;  BO  that  they  will  remain  stationary  where  they  happen 
to  be  iAku  the  beads  a  «id  (  of  the  columns  recede  from 
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them.  Their  lower  extremitiet  coiweqnentiy  indicate  the 
points  at  wluch  the  ends  of  the  cohimns  may  have  stood 
Before  such  recess. 

It  is  evident  that  the  expansion  of  the  spirit  in  A  by 
increments  of  heat,  will  cause  that  which  is  in  B  to  press 
down  the  column  of  mercury  in  that  branch  and  force 
up  the  extremity  c,  movin;^  tne  index  n  before  it,  while 
by  its  flriction  the  index  m  is  prevented  from  descendiuo:. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  contraction  of  the  spirit  in  A 
allows  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  ball  D  to  force  the 
column  in  C  downwards,  the  index  n  remaininc:  at  the 
highest  point  to  which  it  had  been  previously  raised  ;  the 
mercury  in  B  then  rises  up,  carrying  the  index  m  before 
it,  till  an  au^pnentation  of  temperature  causes  the  spirit  in 
A  to  expand,  and  af^ain  force  the  mercury  in  B  downwards. 
The  gpraduations  on  the  scale  belonging  to  the  branch  C 
are  numbered  upwards ;  while  the  graduations  on  the  scale 
belonging  to  B  are  numbered  downwards.  Tlie  points  a 
and  c  should  always  indicate  the  same  decree  on  the  two 
scales ;  and  by  means  of  a  magnet  the  indices  m  and  n 
may  be  brought  down  to  those  points :  fVom  thence  after- 
wards the  former  ascends  by  a  decrease,  and  the  latter  by 
an  increase  of  temperature. 

An  instrument  of  this  kind  is  generally  used  for  ascer- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  considerable 
depths,  or  of  the  atmosphere  at  great  heights. 

Differential  Thermometer. — This  instniment,  which  was 
mvented  by  M.  Sturmins,  of  Altdorf,  before  the  year  1676, 
and  was  revived  by  Professor  Leslie  in  1804,  consists  of 
two  thermometer  tubes,  terminating,  at  one  extremity  of 
each,  in  a  hollow  glass  ball,  and  containing  coloured  sul- 
phuric acid:  the  opposite  extremities  are  united  by  the 
flame  of  a  blow-pipe,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  bore  is 

made  at  the  place  of  junction.  The 
tube  is  then  bent  so  as  to  form  three 
sides  of  a  rectangle,  the  two  balls, 
which  are  of  equal  diameter,  form- 
ing the  upper  extremities  of  two 
sides ;  and  the  instrument  is  on  a 
stand  with  the  branches  of  the  tube 
in  vertical  positions.  When  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  two 
balls  is  the  same,  the  acid  occupies 
one  side  and  the  base,  and  ri:<es  a 
httle  way  up  the  other  side  of  the 
rectangle.  To  the  latter  side  is  at- 
tached a  graduated  scale,  with  the 
zero  of  which  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  acid  in  that  branch  should 
Diffrwntmi  Ti.TOometrr.  Coincide.  In  the  event  of  this  ad- 
wvenUfd  by  M  .Ntnnnius.  of  justmcut  being  deranged,  it  may  be 
Aitdorf.  restored  by  causing  a  small  quantity 

of  air  to  pass  from  one  ball  to  the  other,  which  is  done 
simply  by  the  warmth  of  a  hand  applied  to  that  ball  from 
whence  the  air  is  to  l>e  driven. 

The  variations  of  temperature  in  the  apartment  will  evi- 
dently have  no  effect  on  the  instniment,  since  the  action 
upon  the  two  balls  will  be  equal :  but  if  one  ball  alone  be 
heated,  the  rise  of  the  acid  m  the  other  will  immediately 
indicate  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the 
media  about  the  two  balls  by  the  excess  of  the  expansion 
of  the  air  in  one  ball  above  the  expansion  in  the  other. 
The  delicacy  of  the  instrument  is  such  that  the  least  dif- 
ference of  temperature  is  immediately  made  sensible  by 
the  movement  of  the  acid. 

Radiating  Thermometer^  or  Actinometer, — For  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  the  intensity  of  solar  or  terrestrial  radia- 
tion, an  instrument,  called  an  Actinometer,  has  been  used. 
It  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  glass,  which  is  united  at 
one  end  to  a  thermometer-tube,  the  latter  being  terminated 
at  the  upper  extremity  by  a  ball,  which  is  drawn  out  to  a 
point,  ana  broken  off  so  as  to  leave  a  verj'  small  orifice  : 
this  is  stopped  up  with  wax,  which  is  to  be  removed  when 
the  instrument  is  to  be  cleaned.  The  other  end  of  the 
cvlinder  is  closed  by  a  silver  cap  furnished  with  a  screw  of 
tne  same  metal,  wliich  turns  tightly  in  a  collar  of  waxed 
leather.  The  cylinder  is  filled  with  a  deep  blue  liquid, 
and  is  enclosed  m  a  box,  which  is  blackened  on  three  sides 
interiorly,  and  has  a  thick  crlass  in  front.  The  use  of  the 
screw  is  to  diminish  or  increase  the  capacity  of  the  cvlin- 
der if  necessary,  driving  a  portion  of  lirjuid  into  the  ball,  or 
withdrawing  some  from  tnence  so  as  just  to  fill  the  cylin- 
der and  the  whole  stem  of  the  thermometer  with  the  liquid 


in  an  unbroken  'column.  When  the  instniracn 
used,  it  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  with 
face  of  the  dox  upwards. 

In  making  the  observations,  the  instrument  i 
so  that  the  sun  may  shine  directly  upon  it*  face, 
liquid  will  mount  rapidly  in  the  thermometer 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so  for  three  or  four  min 
which,  by  turning  the  screw,  the  extremity  of 
must  be  brought  to  the  zero  of  the  scale.  At  t« 
before  a  complete  minute  is  indicated  by  the  ' 
sun  shining  on  the  instniment,  the  observer  bej 
low  with  his  eye  the  top  of  the  rising  column  of  • 
counting  by  his  ear  the  beats  of  the  watch,  y»\\\ 
tieth  second  has  l)eat,  he  registers  in  a  l>ook  tl 
of  the  graduation  corresponding  to  the  top  of  th 
then,  waiting  till  the  watch  is  at  ten  seconds 
next  minute,  the  observer  follows  the  rising  • 
before,  and,  counting  the  beats  by  his  ear,  at  ' 
the  minute  he  registers  separately  the  heig 
column  of  liquid.  The  instrument  beinir  then  c 
the  shade,  or  covered  with  a  screen,  a  pair  of  ob 
at  the  interval  of  one  minute,  are  made  and 
before,  the  liquid  descending  in  the  tube  bctitw 
two  observations.  The  instrument  is  a^n  plai 
the  sun  may  shine  on  it,  and  afterwards  in  the 
two  other  pairs  of  obsenations  are  made,  and  m 

A  mean  of  the  two  difierences  oetween  the  i 
two  nearest  obser\'ations  while  the  sun  shone  on 
ment,  added  to  the  difference  between  the  ret 
intermediate  obserNatiuns  while  the  instmmtiii 
shade,  is  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  intensiitjr  ol 
radiation  at  the  middle  time  between  the  nnt 
observations ;  and  a  mean  of  such  results  for  all  t 
of  observations  is  considered  as  the  general       a 

An  approximation  to  the  measure  of  solar  n 
be  obtained  by  simply  exposing  a  regi&ter  t^M 
with  a  blackened  ball  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
[Radiation.]  The  thermometer  should  be  pli 
inches  above  the  ground,  and  be  screened  Iroi 
of  air ;  and  the  graduations  should  be  made  oi 
of  the  thermometer,  in  order  tu  avoid  the  exr 
from  the  expansion  or  uarpins:  of  the  si*ale. 

Tlie  force  of  terrestrial  radiation  may  be 
the   minimum  temperature   of   a  register    u 
whose  ball  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolw 
the  face  of  the  niiiTor  is  to  be  turned  towarda  t 
the  sky,  but  awav  from  the  ravs  of  the  sun. 

THERMOMETER,  DIFFfiRENTIAL.      [T 

TKR.l 

THERMO'PYL^.     [Zkitoun,  Gulf  of.] 
IHERMOSTAT.   or  heat-governor,  an  app 
vented  and  patented  in  1831  by  Dr.  Ure,  fur 
temperature  in  the  processes  of  vapoiization  ai 
tion,  in  heating  batns  and  hothouses,  in  i 
drat\  of  stoves  and  furnaces,  in  ventilating  » 
&c.     It  acts  upon  the  principle  that,  when  twi 
tallic  bars,  of  different  degrees  of  expansibility 
or  soldered  together  side  by  side,  any  cha     e 
turc  will  cause  a  sensible  flexure  in  the  o 
the  side  consisting  of  the  least  extensible  mviaj 
concave,  and  the  other  convex.     By  this  flexi 
compound  bar,  which  takes  place  wiih  consd 
a  movement  is  effected,  which,  by  the  inter* 
levers,  may  be  made  to  open  or  close  stop-cocki, 
ventilators,  or  any  descnption  of  valves,  and  t 
regiilate  the  flow  of  heated  liquids  or  the  admi 
emission  of  air.    The  compound  bars  fyequeatly 
thin  pieces  of  steel  and  hard  hammered  onssi,  ri 
firether;  but  various  other  metals  may  be  empU 
in  some  cases  wood  may  be  used  for  one  part  ci 
The  principle  of  the  thermostat  may  be  applied 
different  ways,  of  which  the   following   may 
examples,    in  Fig,  1,  a  is  the  compound  bar, 
firmly  fixed  at  6,  and,  when  exposed  to  the  ordii 
perature  of  the  atmosphere,  remains  in  the  »trai 
zontal  position  shown  in  the  cut.    To  the  oth< 
end  of  the  compound  bar,  is  attached,  by  mean*  i 
nectin)^  rod,  the  short  end  of  a  lever  mounietl 
axis  ot  a  circular  revolving  valve,  or  vent      m 
from  the  longer  end  of  the  IcYcr  is  sufpckMcJ 
valve,  or  damper,  d.     By  increasing  the  t* 
the  chamber  or  vessel  in  which  the  the  ■ 

the  compound  bar  will  aaaujiie  the  cor 


ed  linei,  by  which  meaiu  the  pcMition  of  the 
be  altered,  the  valve  c  will  be  turned  on  its 
le  damper  will  be  raised.  Fig.  2  showt  another 


it,  in  which  two  compound  ban,  a,  a,  fixed  at 
;  to  open  and  close  a  valve  c,  in  a  pipe  through 
water,  or  any  other  fluid  is  passed.      By  in- 


quenlly,  alter  Ihe  position  of  the  valve.  A 
trivanee  may  be  placed  in  a  chimney,  to  modify 
n  of  a  damper- pi  ate  moving  upon  its  axis,  and 
regulate  Iho  dmll.  The  application  of  such  an 
it  of  compound  bar*  to  the  admis^on  of  vi'ater 
-hath  is  described  in  the  article  DivriLLATiON, 
2G.  Fig.  3  shows  the  principal  part  of  a  f  her- 
jparatus  in  which  three  pwrs  of  compound  bars, 
used  to  give  motion  to  a  sliding-rod  d,  d,  with 
kind  of  valve  may  be  connected  by  a  rack  and 
chain  and  pulley,  or  otherwise,  b,  b,  in  this 
.  slraicht  guide-rod.  which  is  fixed  at  one  end 
■nut  f ";  a  milled  head  being  added  for  the  pur- 
usting  Ihe  apparatus,  so  that  it  may  act  at  any 
;mperatiire.  The  thermostatic  hara,  in  this  as 
e  previous  cases,  are  nearly  or  quite  straight 
,  and  become  more  or  less  curved  ny  the  action 
e  modifiuations  of  the  thermoslat  the 


Iways  cun'cd,  and  the  action  of  the  apparatus 
pon  thu  inciease  or  decrease  of  Ihe  ordinary 
Fig.  4,  for  example,  represents  a  thermostatic 

wliicii  may  be  immersed  horizontally  beneath 
:  of  Ihe  waler-bath  of  a  still.  The  hoop  is  fixed 
)  its  I'rec  ends  are  attached  short  links  c,  c,  which 
igiludinai  motion  lo  the  rod  d.  e  is  a  lever- 
ived  by  llic  sliding-rod,  and  turning  a  valve  on 

The  outer  end  of  Ihia  lever  carries  an  index, 
'es  airainst  a  graduated  scale.    ^  is  a  screw-nut, 

upon  tite  sliding-rod,  to  adjust  the  apparatus 
duatiag  the  scale  or  ai'c  traversed  by  the  index, 
r  forms  of  the  apparatus  are  eiven  in  Dr.  Ure's 
y  of  Arts,"  &c.,  pp.  1237-1239  ;  and  on  p.  &43 
le  work  is  described  a  contrivance  in  which  the 
ral  piinciitle  is  dilierontly  applied. 
lUENNE.  [Pas  be  Calais.]_ 
lUM  ((t.firrtoi'),  (hf  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens, 
3  in  the  north-west  pait  of  the  city,  at  no  great 
rom  the  gate  which  led  to  Eleusis,  and  imme- 
jve  the  gymnasium  of  Ptolemy.     It  was  built  in 

Tlieseus.  soon  after  his  bones  had  been  brought 
OS  lo  Athens  by  Cimon,  b.c,  463.  CPlntarch, 
W :  Cimnit.  8 ;  Diod.  Sic,  iv,  62.)  It  possessed 
.ble  asylum,  where  runaway  slaves  in  particular 
!>tomcd  lo  take  retugc.  and  was  equalled  in  sane- 
ly Ihe  Piu-tlienon  and  Eleusinium.  (Plutarch, 
0.  p.  607  A ;  Hcsychius,  and  litymolog.  Mug., 
rirov.)  Iti  sacred  enclosure  was  so  laive  as  to 
atimes  as  a  place  of  military  aiaembly.  (Thucyd.. 


I  THE 

The  temple  of  Theseus  is  in  a  state  of  greater  ]fre*erva- 
lion  than  almost  any  of  the  antient  monumenU  ol  Athens, 
and  is  used  in  the  present  day  as  a  Christian  church,  dedi- 
cated lo  St.  George.  It  is  built  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble. 
and  stands  upon  an  artificial  foundation  formed  of  large 
quadrangular  blocks  of  limestone.  Its  architecture  is  of 
llie  Doric  order.  It  is  a  peripteral  hexaatyle,  or  surrounded 
by  columns,  having  six  in  each  front,  liiere  are  thir- 
teen columns  on  each  aide,  including  those  at  the  angle*. 
which  are  also  reckoned  among  the  six  belonging  to  each 
front,  so  that  the  whole  number  surrounding  tiie  temple  is 
thirty-four.  It  consists  of  a  cella  forty  feet  Jong,  having  a 
pronaosto  theeastandaposticumto  thewest.  'Hiepranaoa 
and  the  portico  are  togelner  thii'ty-three  feet  in  depth,  and 
the  posticumwithits  portico  twenty-seven  feet.  Fheoreadth 
of  the  temple  is  forty-five  feet.  The  columns  are  three 
feet  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  rather  more 
than  eighteen  feet  and  a  half  high,  with  an  intercohimnia- 
lion  of  five  feet  four  inches.  The  height  of  the  temple 
from  the  summit  of  the  pediment  to  the  base  of  the 
L'olumns  is  about  thirty-one  feet.  The  platform  upon 
which  it  is  built,  and  which  consists  of  only  two  steps,  is 
nbout  two  feet  four  inches  in  height. 

The  eastern  front  of  the  temple  was  the  principal  one. 
This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  greater  depth  of  the  pronaos, 
but  still  more  decisively  by  the  sculpture.  In  the  eastern 
pediment  only  are  there  any  traces  in  the  marble  of  me- 
tallic fastenings  for  statues ;  and  the  ten  metopes  of  the 
eastern  front,  with  the  four  adjoining  ones  on  each  side, 
are  exclusively  decorated  wilh  sculpture,  all  the  others  on 
both  sides  and  on  the  western  front  being  plain.  The  only 
other  parts  of  the  temple  adorned  with  sculpture  are  the 
friezes  over  Ihe  entrance  of  the  pronaos  and  the  posticum. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  are  casts  of  the  greater 
portion  of  these  friezes,  and  also  of  three  of  the  metope* 
from  Ihe  northern  side,  being  the  first,  second,  and  fourth, 
commencing  from  the  north-east  angle.  They  were  made 
at  Athens,  by  the  direction  of  tlie  earl  of  Elgin,  from  the 
sculptures  which  then  existed  upon  the  temple,  where  they 
still  remain.  The  marbles  have  been  greatly  injured  since 
the  time  when  Pars  made  the  drawings  for  Stuart,  but 
enough  remains  to  show  tliat  they  belong  to  the  highest 
style  of  Grecian  art :  they  are  almost  equal,  and,  by  some, 
considered  even  superior,  to  those  of  the  Parthenon.  The 
relief  is  bold  and  salient,  approaching  to  the  proportiont 
of  the  entire  slatue,  Ihe  figures  in  some  instances  appear 
ing  to  be  only  slightly  attached  to  the  table  of  the  marble. 
It  appears  that  all  the  sculptures  were  painted,  as  wu  the 
case  in  many  other  Grecian  temples.  Col.  Leake  says 
that  ve;iliges  of  brazen  and  golden-coloured  arms,  of  a  blur 
sky,  and  of  blue,  green,  and  red  drapery,  are  still  Ten 
apparent. 

The  subjects  of  the  sculptures  are  the  exploits  of  Theseus, 
and  those  of  his  friend  and  companion  Hercules.  The 
metopes  in  front  of  the  temple  relate  to  the  laboura  of 
Hercules,  and  lliot>e  on  the  two  sides  to  those  of  Theseus. 
Un  the  frieze  of  the  posticum  is  represented  Ihe  combat 
of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapith^,  in  which  Theseus  was 
engaged ;  but  the  subject  of  Ihe  frieze  of  the  pronaos  is 
very  doubtful,  owing  to  the  mutilated  condition  of  the 
sculptures.  Stuart  supposes  that  it  represents  part  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  especially  the  phantom  of  Theseus 
rushing  upon  the  Persians.  Col.  Leake  thinks  it  probable 
that  Ihe  pannel  over  the  pronaos  relates  to  the  exploits  of 
Hercules,  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  frieze  relates  to 
those  of  Theseus ;  and  he  supposes  it  to  represent  the 
I  battle  of  the  giants,  who  are  said  to  have  been  subdued 
I  chiefly  through  Ihe  exploits  of  Hercules.  Miiller  (Denk- 
mdler  der  alten  Kunst,  p.  11)  conceives  it  to  represent 
'  the  contest  of  Theseus  against  Ihe  Pallantidce,  who  wished 
i  to  destroy  him  when  he  was  acknowledged  by  .i^geui  as 
I  his  successor.  Mr.  Hawkins  (DescHptinn  of  Antient 
'  Marble*  in  the  liritish  Museum,  part  ix.)  however  is  of 
opinion  that  not  one  action  alone  is  intended  to  Ire  repre- 
j  sented,  but  three  or  four  achievements  are  here  recorded, 
the  subjects  being  separated  from  one  another  by  groups 
of  sealed  divinities. 

The  interior  of  the  temple  originally  contained  three 
I  paintings  on  the  walls  by  Micon,  which  Pausanias  saw  and 
j  describes  (i.  17.  i  2).  One  represented  the  battle  of  the 
'  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  the  second  that  of  the  Cen- 
taur* and  the  Lapithte,  and  the  tliird  an  action  of  Theseus 
I  in  Oete.     The  itacoo  upon  which  these  paintingi  irere 
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executed  is  still  apparent,  and  shows  that  each  paintinif^ 
covered  the  whole  wall  from  the  roof  to  two  feet  nine 
inches  short  of  the  pavement. 

There  was  also  a  sanctuary  of  Theseus  in  the  Peiraeeus, 
as  appears  from  an  inscription.  (Bockh,  Corp,  Inscr., 
No.  103.) 

(Stuart's  Athens,  vol.  iii. ;  Leake's  Topography  qf 
Athens ;  Description  of  Antient  Marbles  in  the  British 
Museum,  part  ix. ;  Forchhammer,  Topographie  von  Athen, 
Kiel  1841.) 

THESEUS  (ej|<y«uc),  the  great  national  hero  of  Athens, 
IS  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Troezen,  where  his  father 
iBgeus,  king  of  Athens,  slept  one  night  \nth  iEthm,  the 
daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  the  place,  i^igeus,  on  his 
departure,  hid  his  sword  and  shoes  under  a  large  stone, 
and  charged  iCthra,  if  she  brought  forth  a  son,  to  send 
him  to  Athens  with  these  tokens,  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  roll  away  the  stone.  She  brought  forth  a  son,  to  whom 
she  gave  the  name  of  Theseus,  and  when  he  was  grown 
up,  informed  him  of  his  origin  and  told  him  to  take  up  the 
tokens  and  sail  to  Athens,  for  the  roads  were  infested  by 
robbers  and  monsters.  But  Theseus,  who  was  desirous  of 
emulating  the  glory  of  Hercules,  refused  to  go  by  sea,  and 
after  destroying  various  monsters  who  had  been  the  terror 
of  the  country,  arrived  in  safety  at  Athens.  Here  he 
was  joyfully  recognised  by  ^geus,  but  with  difficulty 
escaped  destruction  iVom  Medea  and  the  Pallantids,  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  Pallas,  the  brother  of  i^geus.  These 
dangers  however  he  iinally  surmounted,  and  slew  the 
Pallantids  in  battle. 

His  next  exploit  was  the  destruction  of  the  great  Mara- 
thonian  bull,  which  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country ; 
and  shortly  after  he  resolved  to  deliver  the  Athenians  from 
Ihe  tribute  that  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  Minos,  king  of 
Crete.  Every  ninth  year  the  Athenians  had  to  send  seven 
young  men  and  as  many  virgins  to  Crete  to  be  devoured 
by  the  Minotaur  in  the  Labyrinth.  Theseus  volunteered 
to  go  as  one  of  the  victims,  and  through  the  assistance  of 
Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  who  became  enamoured 
of  him,  he  slew  the  Minotaur  and  escaped  from  the  Laby- 
rinth. He  then  sailed  away  with  Ariadne,  whom  he  de- 
serted in  the  island  of  Dia  or  Naxos,  an  event  which  fre- 
quently forms  the  subject  of  antient  works  of  art.  The 
sails  of  the  ship  in  which  Theseus  left  Athens  were  black, 
but  he  promised  his  father,  if  he  returned  in  safety,  to 
hoist  white  sails.  This  however  he  neglected  to  do,  and 
MgeuB  seeing  the  ship  draw  near  with  black  sails,  supposed 
that  his  son  had  perisned,  and  threw  himself  from  a  rock. 

Theseus  now  ascended  the  throne  of  Athens.  But  his 
adventures  were  by  no  means  concluded.  He  marched 
into  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  who  dwelt  on  the  Ther- 
modon,  accordmg  to  some  accounts  in  the  company  of 
Hercules,  and  carried  away  their  queen  Antiope.  Tlic 
Amazons  in  revenge  invaded  Attica,  and  were  with  diffi- 
culty defeated  hy  the  Athenians.  This  battle  was  one  of 
the  most  favourite  subjects  of  the  antient  artists,  and  is 
commemorated  in  several  works  of  art  that  are  still  extant. 
Theseus  also  took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  and 
tike  Calydonian  hunt.  He  assisted  his  friend  Pirithous  and 
the  Lapithse  in  their  contest  with  the  Centaurs,  and  also 
accompanied  the  former  in  his  descent  to  the  lower  world 
to  cany  off  Proserpine,  the  wife  of  Pluto.  When  Theseus 
was  fitU'  years  old,  according  to  tradition,  he  carried  off 
Helen,  tne  daughter  of  Leda,  who  was  then  only  nine  years 
of  age.  But  his  territory  was  invaded  in  consequence  by 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  brothers  of  Lcda ;  his  own  people 
rose  acrainst  him ;  and  at  last,  finding  his  afrairs^desperate, 
he  withdrew  to  the  island  of  Scyros,  and  there  perished 
either  bv  a  fall  from  the  cliffs  or  through  the  treachery  of 
Lycomecies,  the  king  of  the  island.  For  a  long  time  his 
memory  was  forgotten  by  the  Athenians,  but  he  was  sub- 
sequently honoured  by  them  as  the  greatest  of  their  heroes. 
At  the  battle  of  Marathon  they  thought  they  saw  him 
armed  and  bearing  down  upon  the  barbarians ;  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Persian  war,  his  bone^  were  disco- 
vered at  Scyros  by  Cimon,  who  conveyed  them  to  Athens, 
where  thev  were  received  with  great  pomp,  and  deposited 
in  a  temple  built  to  his  honour.  rTHssBiuic.]  A  festival 
also  was  instituted^  which  was  celenrated  on  the  eisrhth  day 
of  ever)'  month,  but  more  especially  on  the  eighth  of  Py- 
anepsion. 

Tlie  id>ove  is  a  brief  account  of  the  legends  prevailing 
respecting  Theseus.    But  he  it  moieoTer  re|»eaented  by 


antient  writers  as  the  founder  of  the  Attic  eon       i 
and  even  of  its  democrat ical  imtitutiona.     «i.  i 
waste  of  time  to  inquire  whether  there  wis  an 
personage  of  this  name  who  actuaNy  introduced  i 
tical  changes  ascribed  to  him :   it  will  he  c      re 
adhere  to  the  antient  account  in  descril         u 
work  of  Theseus. 

Before  his  time  Attica  contained   manr  indi 
townships,  which  were  only  nominally  unitcdl    Tb 
corporated  the  people  into  one  state,  removed  the  ] 
courts  for  the  administration  of  justice  to  Athens,  ao 
enlarged  the  city,  which  had  hitherto  coveml  Kt 
than  the  rock  which  afterwards  formed  the  citadel 
ment  their  union  he  instituted  several  feirtivala.  an 
ally  changed  the  Athens^a  into  the  PanalheoBa.  or 
vaf  of  all  the  Atticans.   He  encouraged  the  nobles 
at  Athens,  and  surrendered  a  part  of  his  kini^lj  pr 
to  them,  for  which  reason  he  is  perhaps  repnr* 
founder  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  although  um 
ment  which  he  established  was,  and  continued  t« 
after  him,  strictly  aristocratical.    For  he  divided 
into  the  tribes  or  classes  of  Eupatridae, 
Demiurgi,  of  whom  the  first  were  nobles,  the 
culturists,  the  third  artisans.    All  the  offices  w 
those   connected  with  religion    were   exclusiv 
hands  of  the  first  class.     Each  tribe  was  divided. 
his  time   or  shortly  afterwards,  into   three  ] 
each  phratria  into  thirty  gent es  (ylvii'.     Thca 
the  separate  phratrise  and  gentes  had  re 
festivals  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  wet^ 
after  these  communities  had  lost  their  politi«w 
by  the  democratical  changes  of  Cleisthenes.  fCi: 

(Plutarch's  Life  qf  Theseus ;  Meursius,  TVkrw 
^7*1/.?    yitd  Rebusque  G est  is  Lib^    Postumus^  ^ 
1G84,  where  all   the  authorities  are  quoted;  ' 
History  of  Greece^  vol.  ii.,  p.  8,  &c.) 

THESMOPHO'RIA  (ec<r/iof6^ia\  a  festival 
teries  in  honour  of  Demeter  (Ceres  ^,  to  w1         m 
tutions  of  civilized   life,   especially  of  ci«u  ; 
laws,  were  attributed.    The  festival  of  the  In 
especially  referred  to  this  part  of  the  character 
dess,  as  is  clear  from  several  of  the  ceremonies  i 
its  celebration,  and   from   the   surname  of  tLc 
*  Thesmophoros,'  from  which  the  festival  derived 
It  was  celebrated  in  various  towns  in  Greece. 
Greek  colonies,  as  Sparta,  Thcl)es.  Erctria,  EpLa 
cuse,  Aeriigentum,  and  othei^.    But  the  places 
held  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  where  t 
of  its  celebration  are  best  known,  was  Athen*. 
troduced  at  Athens,  according  to  some  writers*  bt  < 
and  acconling  to  Herodotus  (ii.  171'  by  the  d 
Danaus  from   Egvpt.     Its  celebration    was  Cw 
women,  especially  married  women.     It  con 
year  on  the  llth  of  P}'anepsion,  and  lasted  <     ■ 
some  writers  for  four,  and  according  to  otlv 
days.    The  discrepancy  in  this  case,  as  well  ^ 
other  Greek  and  Roman  festivals,  seems  to  \ 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  real  festival  i 
instances  preceded  by  one  or  more  days  deviMn 
parations  and  purifications,  and  that  some  writ 
these  days  as  l)elongin&:  to  the  festival.     Nvw 
Tliesmophoria  were  pi-eceded  by  such  prepsnti 
expressly  stated,  and  during  these   dajrs   t 
women  unden^ent  various  IdiMis  of  purificatioii». 
in  his  little  work  cited  below,  has  rendered  it 
probable  that  the  festival  itself  did  not  last  aw 
three  days. 

Previous  to  its  celebration  the  women  of  ctdi 
elected  from  among  themselves  two  nwtroos  to  ( 
the  solemnities,  whose  husbands,  provided  they  bad  r 
a  dowr)"  of  not  less  than  three  talents,  had  to  f 
expenses  of  the  festival  as  a  liturgy.    (Isarai.  De  i 
Heredit,,  p.  208.)    The  first  day  ct  the  festival  wn 
dvoioQ  or  ra^o^oc,  that  is,  the  procesriom  bee 
women  went  from  Athens  to  Eleusii  in  a  tftoetm 
which  they  carried  on  their  heads  eeitain  b««  - 
written  either  in  books  or  upon  tablets.    Dorinc  th 
l)etween  the  first  and  second  day  the  woaien  isi 
their  mysteries  at  Eleusis.    The  second  day,  called  v 
or  *  the  Fast,'  was  a  day  of  mourning,  on  Which       < 
were  not  allowed  to  take  any  other  food  tlis« 
sesame  and  honey,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
sitting  in  mournful  attitudes  on  the  figand 
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e  of  the  goddess.     Mcureius  and  others  think  that  the 
ss&ion  to  the  Thesmophorion  (the  temple  of  Demeter 

lophoros)  at  Athens,  which  is  alludea  to  by  Aristo- 

s  (Thesmophor.y  276,  &c.),  and  in  which  the  women 
cd  behind  a  waggon  laden  with  baskets  containing 
ic  symbols,  took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day, 
rhole  of  which  was  a  sacred  day  at  Athens,  on  which 
er  the  senate  nor  the  people  were  allowed  to  hold 
usual  meetings.  The  third  day  was  called  KaXXtycvcta, 
lame  of  Demeter,  by  which  she  was  invoked  on  this 
ion.  (Aristoph.,  Thesmophor.,  296,  with  the  Scholiast.) 
lis  day  the  women  made  up  for  the  day  of  mourning, 
idulged  in  various  kinds  of  merriment  in  imitation  of 
e,  who  was  believed  to  have  created  a  smile  on  the 
>f  the  goddess  during  her  grief.  Hesychius  mentions 
rifice  called  Zemia  (Zfifiia)  in  connection  with  the 
Qophoria,  which  was  offered  to  propitiate  the  goddess 
iv  neglect  or  fault  that  might  have  been  committed 
the  celebration  of  her  festival ;  but  whether  this 

e  was  offered  at  the  close  of  the  third  day  or  after 
Biival,  cannot  be  decided. 

iursius,  Graecia  Feriata,  s.  v.  Ofcrfco^opta ;  Dictionary 
reek  and  Roman  Antiq,,  s.  v.  Thesmophoria ;  Wef- 
De  Thesmophoriis,  Breslau,  1820,  8vo.) 
ESPE'SIA  (from  BiammoQ),  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
i  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Malvaceae.  The 
(8  are  trees  with  large  entire  leaves.  The  calyx  is 
3ite,  and  girded  by  a  3-leaved  deciduous  involucel ; 
uit  is  a  capsule  with  5  cells,  each  cell  is  semi-parted, 
I  seeds  at  the  base. 

Dopulnea,  Poplar  Thespesia,  has  roundish,  cordate, 
»d,  5-7-veined  leaves,  with  dot-like  scales  beneath, 
the  peduncles  equal  in  length  to  the  petioles.  This 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  Guinea,  and  the  Society 
Is ;  and  is  known,  where  it  grows  amongst  British 
ists,  as  the  umbrella-tree.  It  attains  a  height  of 
.  40  feet,  and  has  lar^e  yellow  flowers  with  a  dark 
entre.  In  the  tropics  it  has  gained  for  itself  a  sacred 
d,  and  is  planted  about  monasteries  and  convents ; 
5  the  name  Thespesia  (divine).  There  are  two  species 
es  of  South  America:  they  are  all  trees,  with 
Bome,  showy  flowers.  In  their  cultivation  they  will 
e  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand,  and  cuttings 
strike  freely  in  sand  or  mould  under  a  hand-glass  in  a 
»cd.  (Don's  Miller,  vol.  i.) 
EJESPIS  (GfttTTric),  a  native  of  Icaria  in  Attica,  who 

in  the  time  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus,  about  535  b.c. 
antient  traditions  unanimously  represent  him  as  the 
tor  of  tragedy.  The  manner  in  which  this  invention 
1  to  have  originated  is  stated  differently.  According  to 
ccount,  which  is  also  adopted  by  Horace,  it  arose  from 
MS  travelling  during  the  festival  of  Dionysus  through 
a  upon  a  waggon,  on  which  he  performed  comic 
.  This  tradition  however  is  based  upon  a  confusion 
Agedy  with  comedy,  the  invention  of  which  is  not 
>€d  to  Thcspis  by  any  antient  authority.  The  inven- 
>f  Thespis  consisted  \\\  nothing  else  than  in  introduc- 
i  person  who  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals  in  the  city  of 

i  entered  into  conversation  with  the  chorus,  or  related 
y  to  it.  The  designation  of  this  actor  was  Hypocrites 
•pcr^),  that  is,  the  *  answerer,'  because  what  he  said 
ted  answered  or  corresponded  with  the  songs  of  the 
18.  By  means  of  masks,  the  invention  of  wliich  was 
rise  ascribed  to  Thespis,  he  was  enabled  to  act  different 
icters  one  after  anotner.  Some  writers  who  considered 
jhorus  itself  as  a  second  actor,  speak  of  two  actors  in 
ime  of  Thespis,  and  consequently  state  that  iEschylus 
duced  a  third  actor.     (Themistius,  Orat,,  xxvi.,  p.  382, 

Dindorf.)  Whether  Thespis  wrote  his  plays  is  not 
fi  certain,  although  Donatus  {De  Comoed,  et  Tragoed., 
ronoviuss  Thesaurus,  viii.,  p.  1387)  expressly  says  so, 
the  tragedies  bearing  the  name  of  Thespis  in  the  time 

Alexandrines  cannot  be  considered  as  genuine.     It 

historical  fact  that  Heraclides  Ponticus  forged  tra- 

»  under  the  name  of  Tliespis  ;  and  the  few  frpigments 

hespis  quoted  by  antient  writers  are  unquestionably 

s  of  such  supposititious  works.     The  tragedies  of 

nust  have  ffuJen  into  oblivion  and  have  perished 

lime  when  the  Attic  drama  reached  its  perfection: 

of  his  choral  sonp^s  however  appear  to  have  been 
n  as  late  as  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  as  we  may  infer 
the  concludine:  scene  of  the  *  Wasps.'    We  know  the 

of  four  of  his  tragedies:  * Pentheus,' « The  Funeral 

P.  C,  No.  1532. 


Games  of  Pelias  or  Phorbas,'  *The  Priests,'  and  <  The 
Youths ;'  but  of  their  construction  nothing  is  known,  ex* 
cent  that  each  seems  to  have  commenced  with  a  prologue. 
(Themist.,  Oral.,  p.  382.) 

Respecting  the  history  of  Thespis  very  little  is  known. 
Solon  was  present  at  the  performance  of  one  of  Thespis's 
plays,  and  highly  disapproved  of  dramatic  performances,  as 
tending  to  lead  men  to  falsehood  and  hypocrisy.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  career  of  Thesjsis  tragic  contests,  were  in- 
troduced at  Athens,  and  Thespis  probably  contended  for 
the  prize  with  Choerilus  and  Phrymchus,  who  is  called  his 
disciple.  Thespis  is  also  said  to  have  distinguished  him- 
self m  orchestic,  or  the  art  of  dancing  (Athenaeus,  i.,  p. 
22),  which  however  can  only  refer  to  his  skill  in  instruct- 
ing the  chorus. 

(Bode,  Geschichte  der  Dramat,  Dichtkunst  der  Hel^ 
lenen,  i.,  pp.  40-57 ;  Miiller,  Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Greece^ 
i.  p.  292,  &c.) 

'tHESPRO'TIA  (eterirpwr/a),  a  district  of  the  antient 
Epirus,  around  the  river  Acheron.  Its  boundaries  are  not 
distinctly  stated  by  antient  writers,  but  the  district  seems 
to  have  mcluded  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ambra- 
cian  Gulf  northwards  to  the  river  Thyamis,  and  the  country 
inland  as  far  as  Mount  Tomarus.  The  south-eastern  part 
of  Thesprotia,  south  of  the  river  Acheron,  was  called  Casso- 
paea,  and  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  a  distinct  district ;  but 
the  other  statement  appears  more  correct,  since  Herodotus 
makes  the  Thesproti  neighbours  of  the  Ambraciots  and 
Leucadians.     (Herod.,  viii.  47.) 

Thesprotia  was  one  of  the  chief  abodes  of  the  Pelasgi. 
This  is  intimated  by  the  legend  which  makes  Thesprotus 
the  son  of  Lycaon.  In  Thesprotia  was  the  oracle  of  Do- 
dona  (Herod.,  ii.  56),  the  chief  seat  of  the  old  Pelasgic 
religion.  [Dodona.]  In  Thesprotia  Aristotle  found  the 
Hellenes  under  their  antient  name  of  Graeci  {Tpaitoi, 
Aristot.,  Meterolog.,  i.  14.)  From  this  country  the  Thes- 
sali  migrated  to  take  possession  of  Thessaly,  about  sixty 
years  alter  the  Trojan  war,  having  previously  left  theur 
original  seats  in  Thessaly,  and  proceeded  into  Thesprotia, 
about  eight  generations  before  the  Trojan  war.  (Ilerod., 
vii.  176  ;  Thucyd.,  i.  12 ;  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.,  c.  i. ;  Velleius, 
i.  3;  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellen,,  i.  19-20,  28.) 

Its  chief  cities  were  Nicopolis,  built  by  Augustus  on  the 
peninsula  opposite  the  promontory  of  Acte,  or  Actium, 
m  commemoration  of  his  victory  over  M.  Antonius ;  Cha- 
radra,  on  the  west  of  the  Charadrus ;  Bucheta,  or  Buche- 
tima,  on  the  coast.  The  above  are  on  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  Acheron.  Above  the  Acheron  were, — Cichyrus, 
formerly  Ephyra,  on  the  Acherusian  Gulf;  Pandosia, 
higher  up  the  Acheron  ;  Elatria  or  Elatia,  and  Batiae,  in- 
land ;  Chimerium,  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron ;  north-west  of  this,  Sy- 
bota :  the  positions  of  Bolurus  and  Torone  are  unknown. 
[Epirus.] 

(Leake ;  Pouqueville  ;  Cramer ;  Hoffmann's  Griechen" 
land.) 

THESSALONI ANS,  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the.  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  among  the  Thessalonians  in  a.d.  50, 
bv  St.  Paul,  when  he  first  passed  over  from  Asia  Minor  into 
Europe  to  preach  the  eospel.  According  to  the  account 
in  the  Acts  o/  the  Apostles  (ch.  xvi.),  St.  Paul  was  engaged 
in  communicating  to  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  the 
decree  of  the  first  council  of  the  *  Apostles  and  elders 
which  were  at  Jerusalem,'  when  on  his  arrival  at  Troas  a 
vision  appeared  to  him  in  the  night,  in  the  figure  of  a  man 
of  Macedonia,  *  who  prayed  him,  saying.  Come  over  into 
Macedonia,  and  help  us.'  In  obedience  to  this  call,  St. 
Paul,  together  with  Silas  and  Timothy,  visited  the  cities  of 
that  country,  and  among  the  rest  Thessalonica,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor  of  the 
province  of  Macedonia,  and  a  city  of  great  resort.  St.  Paul 
found  there  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  *  and  went  in  unto 
them,  and  for  three  Sabbath  days  reasoned  with  them  out  of 
the  Scriptures,'  endeavouring  to  convince  them  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ  or  Messiah  expected  by  them.  Though 
some  of  them  believed,  his  success  with  the  Jews  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  great :  but  a  considerable  number 
of  the  *  devout  Gentiles'  were  converted,  and  many  women 
of  distinction :  so  that  the  Christian  church  at  Thessalonica 
was  composed  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  whom  the 
latter  were  the  more  numerous.  Tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(ch.  xvii.)  informs  us  that  St.  Paul  only  spent  three  Sabbath 
days  in  preaching  to  the  Jews ;  but  from  some  expressions  in 
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his  own  letters  to  theThessalonians,  coupled  with  the  (kct  of 
his  receivini^  money  from  Philippi  more  than  once  while 
he  WHS  at  Thessalonica  (Philipp,,  iv.  16\  it  would  seem 
that  he  remained  fbr  some  time  in  that  city.  Still  he  was 
unable  to  carry  his  designs  into  execirtion:  the  uncon- 
verted .levi-s  stirred  up  a  persecution  af^unst  him,  so  that 
himself  and  his  companions  *  were  sent  away  by  nifcht  by 
the  brethren  Mo  the  neighbourini^  city  of  Beroea.  Here 
again  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  stirred  up  a  tumult  a^rainst 
St.  Paul,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Athens,  leav- 
ing however  Sila.s  and  Timothy  at  Beroea.  At  Athens  he 
was  subsequently  joined  by  them,  and  beins:  naturally 
anxious  about  his  recent  converts  at  'niessalonica,  ond 
*  when  he  could  no  longer  forbear'  (1  The^.,  iii.  1),  he 
BiMit  Timothy  from  Athens  Mo  establish  them,  and  to  com- 
fort them  concerning  the  faith.*  St.  Paul  then  visited 
Corinth,  and  on  the  return  of  Timothy  with  *  goo<l  tidings 
of  their  faith  and  charity,  and  that  they  had  a  good  remem- 
brance of  him  always'  (I  Thes.^  iii.  G\  he  wrote  his  first 
epistle  to  them,  a.d.  52,  from  Corinth,  and  not  from  Athens, 
as  the  subscription  of  the  epistle  imports. 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  all  St. 
Paul's  epistles,  and  in  chap,  v.,  ver.  27,  he  expresses  his 
desire  that  it  should  be  read  not  at  Thessalonica  only,  but 
in  all  the  churches  of  Macedonia.  Its  genuineness  has 
always  been  admitted :  together  with  the  second  epistle,  it  is 
quoted  and  recognised  as  the  work  of  St.  Paul,  by  Irensus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origcn,  and  all  siibse- 

5uent  ecclesiastical  writers.  (I^rdner,  as  quoted  in  Home's 
ntroductiorij  vol.  iv.,  p.  372.)  The  immediate  occasion 
of  St.  Paul's  writing  this  Epistle  was  the  favourable  intelli- 
gence brought  by  Timothy  of  the  steadiness  with  which 
the  Thessalonians  adhered  to  Christianity  in  spite  of  the 
persecution  with  which  they  were  assailed  by  their  own 
countrymen.  Besides  being  exposed  to  direct  persecution, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  also  m  danger  of 
being  moved  by  the  reasonings  of  their  religious  adver- 
saries, to  which  the  sudden  disappearance  of  St.  Paul  from 
Thes!»a]onica,  and  his  apparent  desertion  of  them  at  a 
critical  momenta  might  give  some  plausibility  and  apparent 
confirmation.  To  counteract  the  natural  result  of  all  this 
was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Timothy's  mission,  and  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  written  with  the 
same  design.  Accordingly  in  chap,  i.,  after  a  short  in'io- 
duction,  in  which  he  couples  the  names  of  Timothy  and 
Sylvanus  (the  Roman  form  of  Silas)  with  his  own,  lie  ex- 
presses his  thankfulness  for  their  '  work  of  faith  and  labour 
of  love,  and  patience  of  hope  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,' 
and  then  (vers.  5-10^  reminds  them  of  the  proofs  *  of  power 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  with  which  the  preachinir  of  the 
gospel  amon?  them  was  accompanied,  as  evidences  of  its 
truth,  and  commends  them  for  the  constancy  of  their  faith. 

In  chaps,  ii.,  iii,,  as  a  further  confirmation  of  the  tnith  of 
the  gospel,  he  reminds  the  Tliessalonians  of  the  conduct  and 
character  of  himself  and  the  other  preachers  of  Christianity. 
That  as  a  missionary  and  apostle  of  Christ,  *  he  had  suf- 
fered, and  been  shamefully  entreated*— that  in  preaching 
the  gospel,  he  had  sought  neither  temporal  profit,  nor 
favour,  nor  honour.  He  also  explains  and  vindicates  his 
own  conduct  in  leaving  them,  ancl  says  that  ahhough  taken 
from  them  in  presence,  he  was  not  in  heart,— that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  see  them  ajjain  with  great  desire,  but  had 
been  hindered ;  till  at  last,  when  he  could  no  longer  forbear, 
he  sent  Timothy  to  them,  at  whose  good  tidings  of  them 
he  expresses  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  joy. 

In  chap.  iv.  St.  Paul  exhorts  them  to  persevere  in 
the  observance  of  the  duties  and  practical  virtues  of 
Christianity,  in  conformity  with  the  commandments  he 
had  eiven  them  at  first:  and  further  enjoins  them  not  to 
sorrow  or  lament  over  those  that  were  dead,  but  rather 
feven  as  they  believed  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again)  to 
li>ok  forward  to  their  resurrection,  when  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  that  is,  the  day  of  judgment,  should  come. 

In  chap.  V.  ( K'S;  St.  Paul  warns  the  Thessalonians  of  the 
uncertainty  of  this  event,  and  concludes  the  epistle  with  a 
variety  of  precepts  and  admonitions  atldressicd  partly  to 
the  whole  church,  paHly  to  its  pastorn  and  teachers, 
coupled  with  some  reproofs,  which,  as  we  may  suppose, 
were  called  for  by  the  irregularities  and  failings  from 
which  the  The^^salonians  were  not  yet  exem])t. 

The  undesiu'ned  coincidences  ))ctwccn  this  Epistle  and 
tl'i' '  Arts  of  the  Apo>tIe8 '  are  commenteil  upon  by  Paley  in 
his  '  Horw  Paulinae,' pp.  293-311. 


The  Second  Eputle  to  the  Thessalonians  wai  m 
soon  after  the  first,  and  from  the  same  place.  SiNan*i^ 
Timothy  being  joined  with  the  apostle  m  the  in^^-rifrtk'nH 
this  Epistle,  as  well  as  of  the  former ;  and  as  in  chip 
ver.  2,  he  requests  the  preyen  of  the  Theasaloniant  foi 
deliverance  from  wicked  men,  it  is  not  improbable  thii 
wrote  it  soon  after  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews  at  f'c 
when  they  dragged  him  before  Gallio.  and  accused  h 
persuading  men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  law. 

This  Epbtle  seems  to  have  been  occa^ioned  tnr  tht  i^ 
formation  which  St.  Paul  received  on  the  state  of  tiv 
church  at  Tliessalonica  from  the  meftseneer  who  coptfiij 
his  first  letter  to  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  his  report  rf 
the  eftect  pn)duced  by  its  contents.  From  ^ome  expn** 
sions  ill  that  Epistle  (iv.  ICt ;  v.  4-6.\  compared  with  cfai^ 
ter  ii.  of  the  Second,  it  would  seem  tnat  a  nunfaff  if 
Hiessalonians  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tha  diftf 
judgment  was  at  hand,  and  would  happen  in  their  imm- 
tion.  To  correct  this  misapprehension,  and  to  prrreat  thi 
anxiety  and  the  nei^lect  of  secular  afiaini  which  ickM 
from  it,  appears  to  have  been  the  main  object  and  dap 
of  St.  Paul  m  writing  this  Second  Episftle  to  them. 

Accordingly,  in  chap,  i.,  after  a  snort  introduction,  tfat 
apo>tle  proceeds  to  commend  the  growing  faith  aad  rhinf? 
of  the  Thessalonians,  and  to  express  his  ior  it  thte 
patience  under  tribulation,  of  wh:ch  he  had  bud  froa 
the  messenger  who  carried  his  first  letter,  and  be  wmtm 
them  of  his  constant  prayers  for  their  welfare. 

In  chap.  ii.  he  rectifies  their  mistake  about  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  warns  them  against  those  who  ndit  at- 
tempt to  deceive  them  on  tliat  subject.     By  way  of  set'itf 
their  minds  at  rest  about  it,  he  assures  them  thai 
event  would  not  come  to  pass  until  *a  great  aposSarv'  i 
overspread  the  church,  and  the  revelation  of  'the       ■ 
sin,  the  son  of  perdition,'  should  have  taken  place, 
phrases  have  been  variou^ly  interpreted,  but  the  eeiii 
of  Protestant  commentators  have  agreed  in  referrim 
to  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  the  Romish  church.    S 
deed  understand  them  to  apply  to  the  rise  of  Molu 
danism,  and  others  to  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  fr 
Romans.    The  Romish  church  contends  that  one  ; 
only  is  meant,  and  not  a  series  or  succession  of  pcnus. 

W'hatever  the  apostle  meant  by  tht«e  phrases,  hi 
fonns  the  Thessalonians  that  this  myMer^'  of  «■ 

alivadv  si'crelly  at  work,  though  its  full  opcrati\ju«v 
venteJ  by  a  restraining  power  'KanxovK  which 
Fathers  of  the  Church  generally  understood  to  bv        ■ 
the  Roman  emperors  and  empire.     (Tertullian,^ 

p.  :n.) 

In  chap.  iii.  the  apostle  desires  their  prayen  fin 
and  his  fellow-labourers,  and  then  reproves  lorar 
Hiessalonians  for  their  idleness  and  irregular  1 
concludes  with  his  apostolic  benediction,  and  vn 
salutation  with  his  own  hand,  which,  as  he  info 
was  a  token  of  the  genuineness  of  tliat  and  othv«  i 
similarly  authenticated. 

This  fjecond  Knistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  the 
of  all  St.  Paul's  Kpistles,  but  not  inferior  to  any  of 
style  or  spirit,  and  it  is  also  remarkable  as  coi 
distinct  prophecy  of  the  comiptions  and  deluiii 
were  to  arise  in  the  Christian  cnurch. 

The  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epislle 
the  *  Acts  of  the  Apostles*  are  given  in  Palert*! 
Paulinip,'  pp.  312-322. 

I  A  lack  n  I  ir  lit.  On  the  Apostrtlical  RpittUi^  toI. 
1-124;  Home,  Introduction  to  the  Chttcai  Stuum  7 
Srriptnrr^,  vol.  iv.,  p.  372;  Collycr,  Sdcrrd  in     — 
vol.  ii.,  p.  275 ;  Percy  s  Key  to  the  New  TeMiament , 
On  the  \nr  Testament,) 

THESSALONPCA  (now  Saionikt\  an  antient  oTf  tf 
Macedonia,  in  the  district  of  Mygdonia,   was  forae^ 
called  Therme  or  Therma:   it  is  in  40*3R'N.  bt.  m 
22^  50'  E.  long.,  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  antient  mv 
Echedonis,  at  the  head  of  the  modem  Gulf  of 
fonnerly  called  the  Thermaic  Bay,  from  the  antient 
of  the  city.     It  was  at  fir^t  an  inconsiderable  place 
its  old  name  of  TIterme,  by  which  it  was  known  is  ^ 
days  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  i&chines,  and  Sctte 
who,  in  his " Periplus,*  makes  mention  of  the  TlRili* 
(tulf.     Herodotus,  in  his  'History'  (vii.  12R\  speakiaf  t 
as  a  place  where  Xerxes  made  some  stay  on  tiis  aa^ 
into  Greece,  and  from  which  he  had  a  comiiiandiac  mt 
of  the  mountains  of  Olympus  and  Qaa  in  Thffr    ^ 
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previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopon- 

(b.c.  432)  it  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the 
but  it  was  soon  afterwards  restored  to  Perdiccas, 
•f  Macedonia.  According  to  an  account  in 
it.^  vii.  330),  the  name  of  Thessalonica  was 
yy  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  in  honour 
Thessalonica,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Philip, 
cedon,  and  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
.V  to  its  aggrandisepient,  Cassander  collected 
)out  B.C.  315)  the  population  of  several  adjacent 

to  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
reece.  (Strabo,  /.  c,  p.  33a)  After  the  battle 
j.c.  1G8),  in  which  the  Romans  defeated  Per- 
en  kins:  of  Macedonia,  Thessalonica,  with  the 
Ionian  towns,  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and 
le  capital  of  the  second  of  the  four  regions  into 
;donia  was  divided  by  them.  (Livv,  lib.  xliv., 
\ ;  lib.  xlv.,  c.  29.)  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  being 
celebrated  city,  to  which  its  admirable  position 
ontributed.  It  possessed  an  excellent  harbour, 
veil  situated  for  commercial  intercourse  with 
ont  and  the  ^Egean  ;  and  it  had  the  additional 
)f  lying  on  the  great  Roman  military  road,  the 
a,  which,  commencing  at  Dyrrachium,  on  the 
e  of  Greece,  and  extending  to  Byzantium, 
e   easiest   land  communication   with  Thrace, 

and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  In  St.  Paul's 
much  frequented  by  people  of  different  nations 
2ial  and  other  purposes,  as  appears  from  the 

being  a  svnasfogue  of  Jews  there ;  and  it  was 
it  of  the  'koman  government.  Pliny  (iv.  10) 
e  city  ;  and  Lucian  (Asin.y  46)  speaks  of  it  as 

of  the  Macedonian  towns.  In  later  times, 
mpire,  it  continued  to  be  so  flourishing  and 

city,  that  it  was  selected  as  the  residence  of 
of  lllyricum,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Illyrian 
(Theodorct,  Hist.  Eccl.^y.  17.)  In  the  reifijn 
ror  Theodosius  it  was  the  scene  of  a  deplorable 
t  was  then  protected  against  the  assaults  of  the 
rone:  fortiti cations  and  a  numerous  garrison, 
landant,  Botheric,  with  his  principal  officers, 
inly  murdered  by  the  people  of  the  town,  in 
e  of  his  having  tnrown  mto  prison  one  of  the 
aracters  of  the  circus,  to  the  games  of  which 
onians  of  that  time  (a.d.  390)  were  passionately 
rhe  emperor  Theodosius,  in  the  excitement  of 
tion,  c^ave  ordei-s  for  the  punishment  of  the 
1,  according  to  the  most  moderate  accounts,  no 
X)0  persons  were  massacred  by  barbarian  sol- 
promiscuous  carnage,  which  lasted  for  three 
bon,  Roman  Empire^  c.  xxxvii.),  a  deed,  the 
ch,  as  Gibbon  obsci*ves,  was  aggravated  by  the 
'quent  residence  of  the  emperor  at  Thessalonica. 
fs ;  Ambrose.] 

'count  of  the  ruins  and  antiouities  of  Thessa- 
Clarkes  and  Holland's   Travels^  vol.  ii.,  p.  50 ; 
Vour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  c.  19,  p.  190 ;  Cramer's 
''^c,  i.  238. 
^LUS  (B«(T<Ta\oc),  an  antient  Greek  physician, 

celebrated  Hippocrates,  appears  to  nave  lived 
t  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  about  360 
e  Christ.  He  was  one  of  the  foundera  of  the 
Dogmatici,  who  also  took  the  name  of  the  Hip- 
hool,  because  they  professed  to  follow  the  doc- 
it  g:reat  man.  However,  both  he  and  his  brother 
d  his  brother-in-law  Polybus,  are  accused  by 
cvcral  passages  of  not  only  mixing  up  with  the 
f  Hippocrates  the  principles  of  later  philoso- 
also  of  altering  and  interpolating  his  writings, 
the  works  that  go  under  the  name  of  Hippo- 
)y  many  critics  supposed  to  have  been  wntten 
IS,  viz.  *  De  Morbis,'  the  second,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
oks  *De  Morbis  Vulgaribus,'  and  the  second 

*  Praedictiones,*  or  *  rrorrhetica ;'  but  this  coji- 
ncertain. 

c.  Hist,  de  la  Med. ;  Fabnciu^,  Biblioth,  Grceca  ; 
blioth.  Medic,  Pract. ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la 
kermann.  Hist.  Literar.  Hippocr. ;  Choulant, 
der  Bucherhunde  fur  die  Aettcre  Medicin.\ 
A.LUS  {Qi(iaa\6Q\  one  of  the  founders  of*^  the 
dical  sect  of  the  Methodici,  was  bom  at  Tralles 
nd  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  in 
ntiury  after  Christ.    He  waa  the  soa  of  a  weaver, 


and  followed  the  same  trade  himself  during  his  youth,  by 
which  means  he  lost  the  opportunity  of  receiving  a  good 
education,  and  was  never  afterwards  able  to  overcome' this 
disadvantage.  He  appears  however  to  have  soon  given 
up  this  employment,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  bv  which  he  acquired  a  great  reputation,  and 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  His  whole  character  however, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  is  everywhere  represented  by 
Galen  in  a  very  unfavourable  light ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Galen  himself  appears  to  very  little  advantage 
in  these  passages,  and  goes  beyond  all  bounds  in  his  abuse 
of  him. 

Tliessalus  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Methodici,  but 
modified  and  developed  them  so  much  that  he  attributed 
to  himself  the  invention  of  them.  In  fact  on  all  occasions 
he  appears  to  have  tried  to  exalt  himself  at  the  expense  of 
his  predecessors ;  lavishing  upon  the  antients  the  most  in- 
sulting epithets;  calling  himself  by  the  title  carpoviri^c 
(conqueror  of  physicians),  because  he  thought  that  he  him- 
self surpassed  all  his  predecessors  as  much  as  medicine  is 
superior  to  all  other  sciences ;  boasting  that  he  could  teach 
the  art  of  healing  in  six  months ;  and  telling  the  emperor 
Nero,  in  the  dedication  of  one  of  his  works,  that  none  of 
those  who  had  been  before  him  had  contributed  anything 
to  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  By  his  boasting 
he  attracted  a  great  number  of  pupils,  whom  he  took  with 
him  for  six  months  to  visit  his  patients ;  but  most  of  them 
are  said  to  have  been  common  artisans  and  persons  of  very 
low  extraction.  Galen  accuses  him  of  knowing  nothing  of 
the  action  of  drugs,  though  he  had  written  on  the  subject. 
He  did  not  care  for  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  diseases, 
and  was  satisfied  with  certain  problematical  analogies; 
nor  did  he  admit  the  value  of  prognostic  signs.  He  did 
not  recommend  tapping  in  cases  of  ascites.  A  further 
account  of  his  opinions  may  be  found  in  Le  Clerc,  HiH,  de 
la  M4d. ;  Haller,  Biblioth.  Medic.  Pract, ;  Sprengel,  Hw/. 
de  la  Mifd. 

THESSALY  (ee<r(TaXta),  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
Northern  Greece,  and  the  cradle  of  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Greece  in  general,  is  an  extensive  and  generally  unbroken 
plain,  about  80  miles  in  extreme  length  and  70  in  breadth, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  5500  square  miles,  and  form- 
ing an  irregular  sort  of  square.    This  description  applies 
only  to  what  may  be  called  Thessaly  Proper,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  west,  towards  Epirus  and  Athamania,  by 
the  range  of  Pindus ;   on  the  north,  towards  Macedonia, 
by  the  Uambunian  Mountains ;  on  the  south  by  the  range 
of  Mount  Othrys ;   on  the  east  by  a  range  of  mountains 
running  along  the  coast  nearly  parallel  to  Pindus,  and  in- 
cluding the  summits  of  Pelion  and  Ossa.    The  basin  of 
Thessaly  is  thus  surrounded  by  mountain-barriers,  broken  at 
the  north-east  comer  only  by  the  valley  and  defile  of 
Tempe  (or  the  Cut),  which  separates  Mount  Ossa  from 
Olympus,  and  presents  the  only  road  from  Thessaly  to  the 
north  which  does  not  lead  over  a  mountain-pass.    At  the 
eastern  base  of  the  mountain-range  which    runs    from 
Tempe  to  the  bay  of  Pagasae,  now  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  there 
is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  called  Magnesia,  between  the  hills 
and  the  sea,  interrupted  in  several  places  by  lofty  headlands 
and  ravines,  and  without  any  harbour  of  refuge  from  the 
gales  of  the  north-east.    South  of  Othrys,  the  southern 
boundary  of  Thessalv  Proper,  lies  a  long  narrow  vale, 
throu&;h  which  winds  the  river  Spercheius,  and  which, 
thougn  generally  considered  as  a  part  of  Thessaly,  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  range  of  Othrys,  and  is  very  different 
from  it  in  physical  features.    It  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  range  of  OEta,  which  runs  from  Pindus  to  the  sea 
at  lliermopylae  in  a  general  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Oambunian  Mountains ;  and  on  its  eastern  side  by  the 
shores  of  the  bay  of  Malia,  now  the  Gulf  of  Zeitoun.    Ac- 
cording to  Greek  traditions,  Thessaly  was  known  in  remote 
times  by  the  names  of  Pyrrha,  i£monia,  and  JEo\m.  The  two 
former  names  belong  to  the  age  of  mytholog]r ;  the  last 
refers  to  the  time  when  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the 
i£oUan  Pelasgi,  previous  to  the  occupation  of  any  part  of 
it  by  the  Thessalians,  who,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii. 
176;  Strabo,  ix.,  p.444),  originally  came  from  Thesprotia, 
a  re^on  in  the  west  of  Epirus,  and  settled  in  the  county, 
which  from  them  derived  its  future  name.    At  what  time 
it  received  the  name  of  Thessaly  cannot  be  determined. 
The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  although 
the  several  principalities  of  which  it  was  composed  at  tne 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  are  there  enumerated,  together 
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with  the  different  chiefs  b)[  whom  they  were  ^vemed : 
It  is  from  lIomiT  (Iliady  ii.  700)  tliat  we  derive  the 
earliest  information  about  this  part  of  Cireece. 

From  very  early  times  Thessaly  was  divided  into  four 
dihtriits,  or  tetrarcnies.  These  tetrarchieswere»  according; 
to  Strabo  (ix.,  p.  430),  Hestiaeotis,  Pelasgiotis,  Tliessa- 
liotis,  and  Phthiotis:  and  the  division,  though  it  was  a 
very  antient  institution,  existed  in  the  Pelopounesian  war 
(B.C.  404). 

The  first  of  these  tetrarchies,  Ilestiieotis^  was  the 
mountainous  country  between  Pindus  and  Olympus; 
having  generally  for  its  southern  limit  the  river  reneus, 
though  this  river  did  not  form  an  exact  boundary  through 
all  its  course.  Herodotus  (i.  156)  applies  this  name  to  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ossa  and  Olympus,  the 
original  abode  of  the  Dorians  before  they  settled  m  Pelo- 
ponnesus.* From  a  statement  in  Strabo  (ix.,  p.  437),  it 
would  seem  that  the  name  of  Hestiflpotis  was  derived  from 
a  district  in  Eubcea,  whose  inhabitants  were  tran^lanted 
to  this  part  of  Thessaly  by  the  Perrhapbi.  Tlie  Perrhaebi 
themselves  however  only  occupied  a  small  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  as  they  are  said  to  nave  been  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country  of  the  I^pithac,  they  muft  at  one 
time  have  been  established  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Peneus. 
(Strabo,  p.  441.)  In  historical  times  they  dwelt  in  the 
valley  of  the  Titaresius  under  Olympus,  where  they  had 
shrunk  into  a  small  mountain-people.  Tlie  north-western 
part  of  Ilestia^otis  was  in  ante^iistorical  times  (Homer,  //., 
li.  774)  occupied  by  a  mountain-tribe  of  uncertain  ori^n, 
called  the  iTithices.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (ix.,  p.  434) 
scarcely  any  trace  remained  of  them. 

The  'most  remarkable  towns  of  Hestiapotis  were  as  fol- 
lows:— Phaleria,  or  Phaloria,  the  first  town  of  any  im- 
portance on  entering  Thessaly  from  Epinis  by  the  passes 
of  Pindus  (Liv.,  xxxii.  15) ;  Oxyneia  and  i¥;^nium,  the 
latter  of  which  Livy  describes  as  a  place  of  c^reat  strength, 
and  almost  impregnable.  Gomphi  f  the  Wedges),  an  an- 
tient fortress,  situated  on  the  Peneus  to  the  south  of  Pha- 
loria :  it  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  might  be  said 
to  be  the  key  of  Thessaly  on  the  side  of  Kpirus  to  the 
north :  it  commanded  the  communication  by  the  gorge  of 
Clinovo,  between  this  part  of  Thessaly  and  the  Ambracian 
Culf.  In  the  time  of  Ca*sar  {Bel.  Cir.,  iii.  80 'J  it  was  a  large 
and  opulent  city :  it  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the 
modern  Stagous.  Tricca,  now  Trikhala,  on  the  leit  bank  of 
the  Peneus,  about  12  miles  south  of  Gomphi :  it  is  celebrated 
by  Homer  (//.,  ii.  729),  and  placed  by  him  under  the  rule 
of  the  sons  of  ^sculapius,  who  was  stiid  to  have  been  bom 
in  the  neighbourhood.  According  to  Strabo  (ix.  437\ 
there  was  a  temple  of  i^sculapius  there,  which  was  held 
)n  great  veneration :  about  12  miles  to  the  north  of  it  is 
now  situated  the  convent  of  Meteoiti,  whose  name  (the 
Hanging)  is  descriptive  of  its  situation  upon  lofty  columns 
of  rock.  Metropolis,  a  town  to  the  nortn  of  the  Peneus, 
which  contained  within  its  territory  the  lands  of  three 
other  places  not  so  famous,  but  more  antient,  and  which 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  new  city.  Metropolis, 
with  Gomphi  to  the  north-west,  Tricca  to  the  south-west, 
and  Pelinna  to  the  south-east,  formed  a  square  of  fortresses, 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  antient  It  home,  called  by 
Homer  the  *  precipitous.*  Pelinna,  more  commonly  Pelin 
nsum,  was  an  important  cit\'  on  the  north  of  tlie  Peneus, 
and  about  10  miles  east  of  Tricca.  Ithome  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  convents  of  Meteora  : 
Dut  it  seems  to  ha>e  been  farther  south.  CEchalia,  a  city 
celebrated  in  mythology,  is  coupled  by  Homer  with  Tricca 
and  Ithome.  Gonnus,  or  Gonni,  was  a  town  of  considerable 
importance  and  antiquity.  It  was  situated  on  the  left  or 
north  Imnk  of  the  river  Peneus,  about  20  miles  from  the 
great  city  of  Larissa,  and  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  gorge 
of  Tempe.  Gonnocondylon,  a  stronghold  in  the  windings 
of  the  valley,  was  situated  in  the  defile  above  Gonnus,  pro- 
bably not  far  from  the  fortress  of  Roman  construction  called 
Horaeo-Castro.  The  Pelagonian  Trijwlis,  also,  a  district 
which  included  the  three  towns  of  Pythium,  Adorns,  and 
Doliche,  was  situated  in  the  north-ea-tt  of  liestiaeotis,  and 
is  also  reckoned  under  Perrhaebia  by  Livy. 

Pelass^iotig  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Peneus,  and  includes  the  Pelasgian  plains  which 
stretch  from  Larissa  to  Pher»,  near  Pelion,  having  for  its 
boundary  on  the  east  the  range  of  Pelion  and  Ossa. 
According  to  Strabo  ,ix.,  p.  441  j  this  part  of  Thessaly  was 
originally  occupied  by  the  Pcrrh»bi,  au  antient  tribe  oi 


apparently  Pclasgic  origin.     It  wa*  however  vi*»!i 
tluMii   by  the  Lapitha'.   another   Ptrlangic   na'iw:'.. 
original  alxxle  was  in  Magnesia.    They  fon-t-J  •oiui 
Perrha-bi  to  retire  northwards  and  hcnm*  PindLf 
tiiose  who  remained  in  the  plains  were  mcoi-pvax 
themselves,  under  the  common  name  of  Pi:la»Ki0L 
principal  towns  of  Pelasgiotis  were  as  follows : — I 
this  was  one  of  the  most  antient  and  floun*hin£  t 
Thessaly,  though  not  mentioned  by  Homer;  it  wm 
in  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  old  eountr\  t»f  the  1 
The  constitution  of  the  city  was  dcmocratiL-al.  iIm 
trates    being   elected   and    remov  cable    by   the 
(Aristot.,  Politic,  V.  C.i     Accordingly  in  thr  Pel 
sian  war,  the  Larissa^ans  supported  tlie  Athenian* 
the  Lacedsemonians.    Tlie  Aleuaihe,  mentioned  h 
dotus  as  princes  of  Thessaly  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion,  and  one  of  the  most  diMinguished  md 
families   of  the   couutr}'.   were   natives  of  Zjiri* 
territory  of  this  city  was  extremely  rich  and  fertile 
frequently  sufl'ered  by  the  inundatiomi  of  The  Pcnet 
dem   travellers  lu-e  of  opinion  that    the   pre* 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  town.   The  name 
Cnmon,  or  Cninnon,  to  the  south  of  I^aHsaa,  «■■ 
most  antient  and  considerable  towna  of  this  put  ot 
Tlie  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  sup|>oseu  bjtbc 
commentators   to    be   designated    by   Homer     I 
301)  as  the  Kphyri.    The  Seopadse,  a  di»ti] 
princely  family  of  Tliessaly,  belonged  to  it. 
ants  sup])orted  the  Athenians  in  the  PelopoDm 
and  therefore  they  may  be  suppo&ed  to  have  b 
democratical  form  of  goveniment.     Scotu9«a,  w 
of  (*ranon,  though  noticed  by  antient  author^  d 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  Homer.     .Strabo 
441.)     Within  its  territor)-  was  the  hill  of  (.')"noK 
or  Dogs'-IIeads,  where  a  \  ictory  was  g&ined  by  the 
over  Philip  of  Macedon  'H.c.  197  .     It  is  one  of 
which  separate  the  plain  of  I^rissa  frum  that  of! 
According  to  some  authors,  the  Tlles^alian  Dc 
also  within  the  district  of  SeotusKi.     Phene  wa^ 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake  Boebeis.      In 
poiinehian   \\ar    the    Phera'ans    a.s>i^tcd    the    A* 
whence  it  is  probable  that  they  then  had  arepubb< 
of  government.     Subsequently  JiLM>n  made  hinuel 
of  Pheiw,    liis   native  town,   and    waa  succeedei: 
authority  by  his  brothers.     In  later  time*  it  fell 
hands  of  Alexander,  who  continued  for  elcvtrnjrei 
the  scourge  of  his  native  city,  and  the  whole  of  Tn* 
he  was  checked   by  the  Thebans,    under   P«rlopi 
Kpaminondsis.     He  was  at  la^st  aM»aa9inated   ly 
and   her  brothers,  who  continued    to  t\rannisc  ( 
country  till  it  was  liberated  by  Philip  of  Macedon 
donis,  xvi,  517.)    At^er  many  changes  of  fortum 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  the  consul   Aciliui. 
xxx\i.  14.)     Strabo  says  of  it,  that  the  continunl 
under  which  it  liad  laboured  hastened  its  decay, 
tory,  ac'cording  toPolybius  ,xviii.  2  ,  wa*  mo>t  f«f 
the'  suburbs  were  sunounded  by  ganlens  and  «aDc 
sures.     Its  ])ort  was  Pagasa*,  about  11  or  12  mile* 
With  respect  to  its  modem  features,  *  Pherse.'ka«>I 
*  has  hardly  pri»ser^'ed  any  tiaces  of  antiquity  :    a  i 
tered  blocks  of  stone  and  some  Doric  tru»la  are 
antiquities  remaining.*  Tlie  fountain  Ihpereia,  mi 
by  Homer  (Iliad,  vi.  457:,  *  is  in  the  subuiUof  thr 
town  of  Belestina,  at  the  foot  of  the  antient  Ac-rop 
small  lake  of  about  1(K)  yards  in  diameter,  aiid  vi;t 
as  clear  as  crystal,  bubbles  up  out  of  the  trround.* 
Gell  adds,  that  it  runs  through  a  coffeehouse,  u 
The  Dotius  Campus  is  also  in  Pelasgiotis,  on  it* 
side:   it  is  a  considerable  plain  encircled  by  hills 
north,  and  terminated  to  the  south  by  the  lake  Bi<l 
most  extensive  in  Thessaly,  and  included  within  tr 
of  Pelasgiotis. 

Theggalioh'g  was  so  called,  according  to  Strabo. 
having  been  first  occupied  by  Thessalians,  w  ho  cai 
Thesprotia,  and  inhabited  the   plains  below  He: 
having  the  district  of  Pelasgiotis  on  the  east. 
trarchy  contained  towards  the  south-eaftt  the  citv  < 
salus,  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought  in  its  plains  i 
Pompe^'  and  Caesar.     It  is  situated  not  far  ta>m  th 
tion  ol  the  Enipeus  and  the  ApidanuA.  and  was  ■ 
^reat  size  and  importance,  though  no  mention  u 
it  previous  to  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece. 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Pharaaliant  generally  li 
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lenians.  Xenophon  (Hellenist  vi.  1)  n>eak8  of  it 
idependent  republic,  but  it  afterwards  fell  into  the 
)f  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherae.  There  is  a  modem  town 
Phei-sale  not  far  from,  if  not  on,  the  site  of  the  old 
lus  •,  but  there  are  only  a  few  antiquities  there. 
;vest  of  it  there  is  a  hill  surrounded  with  antient 
tnd  on  a  lofty  rock  above   it  are  other  ruins  of 

magnitude,  snowing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
f  an  antient  Acropolis  and  remains  of  the  Propylasa. 
towns  of  Thessaliotis  were — ^Cierium,  supposed  by 
to  be  identical  with  the  antient  Ame,  the  chief 
r  the  JEoMsLW  Boeotians ;  Ichnae,  or  Achnae,  where 
Idess  Themis  was  especially  worshipped  ;  Proema, 

from  Phars^ilus,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (ix.,  p.  434). 
Gell  observed  between  Pharsalia  and  Thaumako 
ns  of  an  antient  city,  which  he  supposed  mi^ht 
to  Proema.  They  are  situated  upon  the  projecting 
of  a  mountain,  where  there  are  many  vestiges  and 

iotis^  according  to  Strabo,  included  all  the  southern 
Thessaly,  stretching  lengthwise  from  the  Maliac 
the  east  to  Dolopia  and  Pindus  on  the  west,  and  in 
I  from  Mount  (Eta  on  the  south  as  far  as  Pharsalus 
!  Thessalian  plains  on  the  north,  an  average  distance 
t  30  miles.  Homer  comprised  within  its  limits  the 
i  of  Phthia  and  Hellas  properly  so  called,  and  the 
3ns  of  Achilles.  Its  inhabitants  were  the  Achseans 
*eiwTot),  a  double  name  under  which  they  were 
ly  enumerated  in  the  lists  of  the  Amphictyonic 
The  principal  cities  of  Phthiotis  were  Halos  or 
1  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Pa^asse,  usually  called 
hiotic  or  Achaian,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  city  of  the 
ime  in  Locris.  It  contained  a  temple  sacred  to  Ju- 
iphystius,  which  was  visited  by  Xerxes  as  he  passed 
I  the  city ;  some  remains  of  the  town  are  thought 
ill  existing.  Iton,  about  six  miles  west  of  Halos, 
river  Cuarius  (Strabo),  celebrated  for  a  temple  of 
a  Itonis,  who  was  worshipped  under  the  same  name 
tia.  The  district  of  Arae,  from  which  the  iEolian 
ns  were  expelled  by  the  Thessalians,  is  by  some 
sd  to  have  been  near  these  towns  and  on  the 
of  the  Pagasaean  Bay ;  but  Miiller  (^Dorians,  ii. 
dduces  satisfactoiy  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
which  the  Thessalians  first  occupied,  lay  to  the 
vest  in  Thessaliotis,  and  that  it  was  identical  with 
ient  Pierium.  North  of  Halos  and  Iton  lay  Thebes, 
»st  important  town  of  this  part  of  Thessaly.  It 
lied  Pnthiotic,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Tliebes 
tia.  In  a  military  point  of  view  it  possessed  con- 
le  importance,  as  it  commanded  the  avenues  of 
sia  and  the  upper  parts  of  Thessaly.  It  was  once 
)ccupation  of  tne  Atolians,  but  was  wrested  from 
y  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  changed  its 

0  Philippopolis.  According  to  Livy  (xxxix.  25)  it 
2e  a  city  of  great  commercial  importance.  Some 
etween  the  modern  towns  of  Armiro  and  Volo  are 
2d  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be  those  of  Thebes.  They  con- 
an  Acropolis,  with  very  antient  walls  constructed 
try  large  blocks  ;  some  towers  also  are  still  standing, 
rt  of  Thebes  appears  to  have  been  Pyrasus,  about 
les  and  a  half  distant.  A  little  south  of  Thebes 
rissa  Cremaste,  or  the  Hanging,  so  called  fxom  its 

1  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  it  was  also  called  the  Pelas- 
It  lay  in  the  dominions  of  Achilles,  whence  he  is 
LarissBBUs  by  Virgil  {/Eneid,  ii.  198).  The  ruins  of 
ex       and  Sir  W.  Gell  says  of  it,  '  The  form  of  J^a- 

.  like  that  of  many  very  ancient  Greek  cities,  a 
;,  with  its  citadel  at  the  highest  point.  In  the 
lis  are  the  fragments  of  a  Doric  temple  ;  and  from 
in  the  magnificent  prospect  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  the 
range  of  GEta,  and  over  it  Pamassus.'  Melitia 
uated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Othrys,  on  the  river 
s.  Its  antient  name  was  Pyrrha,  and  it  boasted  of 
ing  the  tomb  of  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion.  It 
)ut  a  whole  day's  march  from  Pharsalus.  (Thucyd., 
)  To  the  north-west  of  Melitia  lay  the  town  of 
aki  or  Thomoko,  so  called  (the  Wonderful)  from 
E^larity  of  its  position  on  a  lofty  and  perpendicular 
it  was  on  the  great  road  leading  from  Thermopylae 
nia  to  the  north  of  Thessaly.  •  After  a  mgged 
ver  hill  and  dale,'  says  Livy  (xxxii.  4),  *  you  sud- 
)pen  on  an  immense  plain  like  a  vast  sea,  which 
es  below  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach/    Dodwell 


says  of  it,  *  It  is  about  five  hours  from  Pharsalia.  It  must 
always  have  been  a  place  of  importance.  The  view  from 
it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  extensive  I  ever 
beheld.' 

On  the  west  of  Phthiotis,  and  close  to  it,  but  still  sepa- 
rated from  it,  lay  the  territories  of  the  Dolopians.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer  (//.,  i.  480),  Dolopia  was  at  the  ex- 
tremiUr  of  Phthiotis ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  in- 
cluded in  that  district ;  nor  are  the  Dolopians  in  early  times 
ever  mentioned  as  the  vassals  of  the  Thessalians.  They 
occupied  the  extreme  south-west  angle  of  Thessaly,  formed 
by  the  chain  of  Tymphrestus,  a  branch  of  Pindus,  on 
one  side,  and  Mount  Othrys  on  the  other.  They  were 
a  very  antient  nation,  as  appears  from  their  sending 
deputies  to  the  Amphictyonic  council.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod they  were  subjects  of  Jason,  the  tyrant  of  Pherae. 
(Xenophon,  HelLy  vi.  1.)  Afterwards  the  possession  of 
Dolopia  was  frequently  contested  between  the  i^tolians 
and  tne  kings  of  Macedon,  but  it  was  finally  conquered 
by  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  that  country.  Tlie  limits  of 
Dolopia  were  different  at  different  times.  Thucydides  (ii. 
102)  seems  to  have  extended  it  to  the  west  of  Pindus.  It 
was  a  mgged  mountainous  district,  with  few  towns  of  note. 
Ctemene,  or  Ctimene,  was  perhaps  the  most  important. 

The  iEnianes  lived  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  river 
Spercheius,  being  separated  from  the  Dolopes  by  the 
hills  of  Tymphrestus  and  Othrys.  They  were  also  called 
(Kteans  from  their  position  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  (Eta. 
They  were  a  tribe  of  great  antiquity  and  of  some  import- 
ance, as  appears  from  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  the 
Amphictyonic  council.  Their  origin  is  uncertain,  and 
they  made  many  migrations  from  one  part  of  Thessaly 
to  another.  Plutarch  says  of  them  that  they  occupied  in 
the  first  instance  the  Dotian  plain ;  after  which  they  wan- 
dered to  the  borders  of  Epirus,  and  finally  settled  to  the 
south  of  the  Dolopes,  with  Mount  (Eta  for  their  boundary 
on  the  south.  In  Strabo*s  time  they  had  nearly  disap- 
peared, having  been  exterminated  by  the  iEtolians  and 
Athamanes,  their  neighbours  on  the  west.  Their  chief 
town  was  Hypata,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spercheius. 

The  Malians,  or  Melies,  as  they  were  called  in  the 
Attic  dialect,  were  the  most  southern  tribe  connected  with 
Thessaly.  They  occupied  principally  the  shores  of  the 
Maliac  Gulf  (the  Bay  of  Zeitoun),  from  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae on  the  south  to  the  northem  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  the  Spercheius.  Their  country  is  generally  flat ; 
the  plains  in  some  parts  are  extensive,  in  others  narrow, 
where  they  are  confined  on  one  side  by  the  shores  of  the 
Maliac  Gulf,  and  on  the  other  by  the  mountains  of  TVa- 
chinia.  Thucydides  divides  them  into  three  tribes,  the 
Paralii  or  Shore-men,  the  Hierenses  or  Sacerdotal,  and  the 
Trachinians.  The  second  of  these  classes  probably  dwelt 
near  the  Amphictyonic  temple  at  Thermopylse ;  the  third 
on  the  rocky  declivities  of  Mount  (Eta.  They  were  al- 
ways a  warlike  people,  and  those  persons  only  who  had 
served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  were  admitted  to  a  share  of 
the  govemment.  (Aristot.,  Polit.,  iv.  100.)  The  Amphic- 
tyonic council  was  held  in  their  country,  and  the  Malians 
are  included  in  the  lists  of  the  Amphictyonic  states.  They 
always  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  Dorians  of 
Lacedeemon.  The  principal  towns  of  the  Malians  were  as 
follows : — Anticyra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheius :  it  was 
said  to  produce  the  genuine  hellebore,  considered  by  the 
antients  as  a  cure  for  insanity.  Lamia,  four  or  five  miles 
north  of  Anticyra:  it  was  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
the  Lamian  war,  carried  on  between  the  Athenians  and 
their  confederates  against  the  Macedonians  under  Anti- 
pater.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site 
of  the  modern  Zeitoun.  Trachis,  or  Trachin  (the  *  rough*), 
was  so  called  from  the  mountainous  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding country :  it  was  once  the  chief  town  of  the  Tra- 
chinians, who  were  in  such  close  alliance  with  the  Dorians 
that  Diodorus  (xii.  59)  speaks  of  Trachis  as  the  mother- 
town  of  Lacedaemon.  The  friendship  between  Ceyx,  a 
Trachinian  hero,  and  Hercules,  together  with  that  of  his 
sons,  is  the  mythological  expression  for  this  connection. 
In  later  times  Heraclea  was  the  most  important  town  of 
Trachinia.  It  was  a  colony  from  Lacecfsemon,  founded 
(B.C.  426)  at  the  request  of  the  Trachinians,  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea.  Their  object  in  making  the  request 
was  to  gain  additional  strength  against  the  ^Enianes,  or 
(Eteans,  with  whom  they  were  at  war :  there  was  also  an 
old  enmity  between  the  GBteans  and  the  Lacedaemonians^ 
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nho  \veio  on  lliis  Recount  tin*  more  readily  induced  lo 
found  11)e  colony.  II  ^oon  bfianio  an  object  of  jealousy 
with  the  otlier  Tlu'ssalian  tiil)es.  who  frequently  haias>ed 
it,  and  tlie  Ijieeilu-nionians  oOen  sent  reinforcements  to  its 
support.  It  was  seized  by  .lason  of  Phene,  who  caused 
tiie  walls  to  be  pulled  down  ;  but  it  nirain  became  a  flou- 
rishinjr  city  under  the  i*:tolians,  who  sometimes  held  the 
pcnenil  council  of  their  nation  there.  It  sustained  a  lonir 
Bieire  from  the  Iloman  consul  Acilius  Glabrio,  after  the 
defeat  of  kint:  Antiochusat  Thermopyla;  (n.c.  191).  Tlie 
surroundinc:  country  WiLs  marshy  and  woodv,  but  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  citv  itself,  aceonline  to  Sir  \V.  Gell,  are  ob- 
servable on  a  hiirh  flat  on  the  root.s  of  Mount  CEta.  On  the 
coast   of  Trnehis.  closi*  to  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 


Mnis/ir.sia  is  a  count ly  physically  distinct  lV(»m  Thes>aly, 
but  in  historical  times  was  subject 'to  it.  and  politically  in- 
cluded within  it.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  count r}' between 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  the  Pajjasa'an  Bay  on  the 
noilh  and  south,  with  the  chain  of  Pelion  and  Ossa  on  the 
west,  and  the  sea  on  the  esist.  The  people  of  this  district 
were  called  Mairnetes,  and  they  were  in  possession  of  it 
from  very  early  times.  :///</*/,  ii.  7.")(>.'j  Tliey  were  an 
Amphietyonic  Mate.  In  the  time  of  Thucvdides  they  were 
dependent  on  the  Thessiilians.  but  they  sul)se(|uently,  with 
the  rest  of  that  nation,  became  dependent  on  the  kini?s  of 
Macedon,  and  continuevl  so  till  the  battle  of  ( 'vnoscephalic, 
when  they  were  declared  independent  by  the  Komans.  The 
extreme  noiihern  point  of  Matrnesia  was  Mount  Homole,  a 
limb  of  Ossa,  celebrated  by  the  poets  as  the  abotle  of 
the  ajitient  Centaurs  and  Lapitha*.  and  a  favourite  haunt 
of  the  ^od  Pan.  VirijiK  .KneitL  \ii.  074.  i  To  the  south, 
at  the  loot  of  (U>a,  was  Meliboea,  a  town  on  the  coast, 
Ascribi  d  by  Ilomrr  i ///<ii/,  ii.  711*.  to  Philoctetes.  Still 
fuither  south  was  the  promontory  of  Sepias,  off  which  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes  was  wrecked,  lieyond  the  southern  \no- 
uiontory  of  Mai^ne.sia,  now  calleu  Hairios  Cleoririt»s,  the 
coa>t  tiikes  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Pairasa'an  Bay, the  Gulfof  Volo.  Amontrthe  principal 
towns  of  Masrnesiu  were  lolcos,  Demetrias,  and  Apheta*.  'flie 
first  of  these  was  a  place  of  ujreat  anticpiity,  and  the  birth- 

f»hice  of  the  mythological  hero  Jason  and  his  ancestors, 
t  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Pelion.  near  the  .small  river 
Anaurus:  it  was  once  a  ])owerful  city,  but  accordinc:  to 
Strabo.  its  downfall  was  hastened  by  civil  discord  and  l)ad 
government :  it.s  niin  was  completed  by  the  foundation  of 
Demetrias  in  the  neiixhbourhood.  The  adjoiuiuii:  shore  was 
tttitl  called  loleus  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  thoui^h  the  town 
no  lomrer  existed.  Patjasa',  the  port  of  lolcos,  and  after- 
wanls  of  Phera*.  was  famed  in  Orecian  stor}*  as  the  harbour 
from  w  hich  the  ship  Arico  set  ftail  on  her  voyacre  to  Colchis: 
the  name,  accordinir  to  Strabo  (ix.,  p.  436  ,  was  derived 
from  the  nimiber  of  sprimrs  (nrtyai^i  near  it.  The  site  is 
nearly  occupied  bv  the  present  castle  of  Volo.  Demetrias 
owed  its  name  and  origin  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  It  was 
founded  about  h.c.  2U(),  and  the  iirst  population  was  derived 
Ironi  the  neitrhbounnc:  towns  of  Nelia,  Pagnsir,  &c.,  all  of 
which  were  eventually  comprised  within  its  territor)'.  It 
soon  became  a  flourishinircity,  and  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fortresses  in  Greece,  be int;  well  situated  for  defcnd- 
ini:  the  approaches  to  the  Pass  of  Tempe,  both  on  the  side 
of  the  mountains  and  of  the  plains.  Its  maritime  posi- 
tion alvo  contributed  to  its  imi)oiiance,  Eubcca.  Attica,  and 
Peloponnesus  beinir  ea»ily  accessible  from  it.  Ai^er  the 
oattle  of  Cynosetphahe  it  became  the  chief  town  of  the 
Mairnesiun  re])ublie,  and  the  seat  of  p:overnment :  sub- 
hetjuently  it  was  attached  to  the  house  of  Macedon,  until 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  when  it  fell  under  the  Romans.  (Livy, 
xliv.  13..  In  the  time  of  Sti-abo  it  had  lost  much  of  its 
kiileUilour.  but  it  was  still  the  most  considerable  town  of 
that  part  of  TheNsaly.  Sir  W.  Gell  thus  siH*aks  of  it4»  modem 
state  :— •*  Pass  the  ruins  of  a  cate  and  the  walls  of  an  an- 
tient  city.  Mnny  other  ruins  mark  the  site  of  a  larcre  place 
Deu)etrias  .'  'file  Ma<;nesia  of  Asia  Minor  waii  a  colony 
from  the  Thessalian  Mai;nesia.     [Anatolia.] 

The  principal  mountain-ranches  of  Thessaly  were — the 
Cand)uuian.  on  the  north  ;  Pindus,  on  the  west ;  the  rid&:es 
01  ( >thiys  and  (l^tii,  on  the  south ;  and  those  of  Peliou  and 
Osaa,  on  the  ea»t. 


'i1ic  Cambunian  ran((e  was  a  branch  ixom  Mount  f 
runninc  in  a  direction  m  iuly  at   ri^^ht   an^li*  to  » . 
separating  Thessaly  from  Macedonia.     lltTudotLit »::-.. ^ 
this  chain  under  tlie  name  of  Olympus.     T^ii:  pm 
road  between  the  two  countries  over  the  mountaiai 
by  the  Faj»  of  Volustana,  marked  in  m<;dern  maMu'i* 
lutza.     Another  important  defile,  leadini;  fromT 
into   Macedonia,    passed  by  Pyihium,  a  villafEe  «       i 
temple  sacred  to  the  IMhian  Apollo,  aituale  oa 
Olympus,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  razure. 

Tliroufich  this  latter  defile  many  armies  marrbtd 
antient  times.  Thus  Xerxes  is  said  by  Herodotui  (■•. 
132)  to  have  cros.sed  over  Mount  OI>T&pii«  from  U; 
Slacedonia  into  the  country  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  ThoMij. 
Tlie  road  which  led  throuirli  Tliessaly  to  thi*  Pjrthiiia  «» 
called  the  Via  Pythia;  and,  as  Pouqueville  »t^eL  thi 
shrine  of  Apollo  may  have  been  succe«:ded  by  a  chi^iL 
ereetcil  on  the  highest  summit  of  Olympus  a.dT  llOO.iaA 
dedicated  to  the  prophet  Elias.  The  defile  it  fttiil  bk^ 
frequented  by  travellers  i;oing  to  I^iis»a  from  the  Bai!b- 
westeni  pails  of  Macedonia.  Mount  Oiymput  iteif » 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  mountains  of  Greece.  c^-ciUf 
in  mytholotry,  the  stories  of  which  represented  it  a«  beof 
tlie  Habitation  of  the  Gods,  where  Jupiter  sat  ihroaded  n 
cloud  and  mist  from  the  eyes  of  mortals.  It  dindet  fb« 
north-east  of  Thessaly,  or  Perrha[-bia,  from  Piehi.  tuc  f i- 
tremity  of  Macedonia  on  the  ^outh-<'a«it.  It  rise«tot«k 
height  of  about  (THK)  Enfrlish  feet,  and  the  hi^irst  pazts  g< 
it  are  scarcely  ever  entirely  free  fium  &now.  The  put  of 
the  Cambunian  ran<;e  which  lies  to  tlic  we»t  of  OUinpus 
was  called  Mount  Titarus,  an  outlier  or  limb  of  whicb. 
Mount  Cyphus,  rises  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ptnctu. 

Mount  Pindus,  the  western  bouiu1ar>-  of  The«Aly,  vii 
pail  of  the  rans^e  of  mountains  whicft  iMUrs  friiB  t^ 
Tliracian   Scomius,  and   foims   wtiat    may  be  called 
Greek  Apennines.     On  the  north  it  joins  the  lilji 
Macedonian  ranges,  and  to  the  south  it  is  conncctoi  i 
the  bmnches  of  CEta  and  the  /Etolian  and  A 
mountains.     It  separates  the  waters  which  fill  i 
Ionian  Sea  and  the  Ambiacian  Gulf  (now  the  Gulf  oi  ^ 
from  thodc  which  empty  themselves  into  the  northen 
of  the  ^Ei;ean.  The  most  frequented  pass  over  Pi 
Thes.saly  into  Epirus  lay  over  a  part  of  it  cailcu  ^ 
Cercetiu.s  probably  not  far  from  the  minlem  town  oi 
tzovo.     One  of  the  highest  points  of  Mount  Pli 
Tymphrestus,  formincc  its  southern  extremity,  fn       auu 
branched  the  ridi;e  of  Mount  Othr}'s,  c losing  the  jiic* 
ot    Tliessaly  on   the  south,   and    i>eparatin(r    the    i 
which  flow  into  the  Peneus  from  those  v.  hi  eh  nin  i 
southern  Spercheius.     Its  eai>tern  e\t remit)  »epa».c: 
Maliac  from  the  Pai^asspan  Gulf,  sinking  ^entl>  toi 
coast.     It  is  often  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  i;<im 
It  is  now  known  by  the  different  names  of  liellovo.^ 
bovo,  and  Goura.    To  the  south  of  Othrys  lay  the  •         i 
CEta,  which  however  has  no  connection   with  ' 
Proper.     It  is  a  hu£ce  pile  of  mountain*  stretchi:      fr 
dus  to  the  sea,  which  it  meets  at  the  Pa»  of  T.... 
it  tonus  the  inner  barrier  of  Greece,  a«  the  C«m«u 
rant^e  does  the  outer,  to  which  it  is  nearly  ^lanilel 
tiou  and  equal  in  heifi^ht.     On  the  west  it  bnnu       »* 
into  the  country  of  the  Dorians  and  into  .^tolia. 
south-eadt,  bcG^innin^  from  Mount  Callidromu^  the 
summit  of  the  ranc:e,  it  is  continued  without  intci 
alons:  the  coast  of  the  Eubcean  Sea,  till  it  »iaiu       * 
valley  of  the  river  Asopus.     By  means  ux  another  & 
to  Uie  south-west,  it  is  connected  with  Rami  «•». 

skirt  ins:  the  Corinthian  Gulf  under  the  naa««  %«■  «^ 
and  Helicon,  it  foniis  the  northern  boundary  of  Aui^ 
under  the  names  of  Cithsron  and  Pame-i. 

Pelion  is  a  chain  of  some  extent,  running  from  the  fcwtii- 
east  extremity  of  the  lake  called  Boebeis  to  the  eitnat 
south  of  Magnesia,  formini^a  part  of  the  boundaiy  oflbo* 
saly  on  the  east.  Homer  (jliad,  ii.  743 j  idhides  to  it  Mtkt 
seat  of  the  Centaurs,  and  it  was  associated  with  BUf 
remarkable    events    in   Grecian  stor}'.      A   fncmest  ■ 
Dicttiarchus  contains  a  description  of  Mount  Pelion,  and  :li 
botanical  productions,  widen  appear  to  ha\e  beca  tt-T 
numerous.      It  was  exceedingly  well   wooded.     To 
north  of  Pelion  and  following  the  line  of  the  coast  be* 
chain  of  Ossa  (now  Kissovo\  the  roots  of  which  unite  i 
one  of  the  branches  of  Mount  PeUon.     At  its  naftboa 
extremity  it  towers  into  a  steep  conical  peak,  and  acced- 
ing to  the  songs  of  the  countiy,  rivaJb  its  ncig^ibourOtjP 
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I  the  depth  and  duration  of  its  snows,  though  it  is 
*eet  less  in  height.     13etwecn  Ossa  and  Olympus  lies 
lebiiited  Vale  and  Pass  of  Tempe  (or  the  Cut),  the 
»h  name  of  which  is  Bogaz  (or  the  Pass).     [Tkmpe.] 
two  principal   rivers  of  Thessaly  into  which  the 
T  streams  fall  are  the  Peneus  and  the  Spercheius.  The 
s  rises  in  the  north-west  of  Thessaly  under  Pindus, 
en  the  lower  ridges  of  which  and  the  outliers  of  the 
Linian  range  its  upper  valleys  are   confined.     Near 
ra,  not  far  from  the  rocky  Ithome  of  Homer,  its  basin 
somewhat  towards  the  south.    At  Tricca  it  makes  a 
3  the  east,  and  its  valley  expands  into  a  vast  plain 
Is  the  south-east,  on  the  right  of  the  river,  though  it 
confined  by  the  hills  on  the  left,  till  within  about 
es  from  Larissa,  where  there  is  a  considerable  flat 
B  north,  the  soil   of  which  is  said  to  be  alluvial, 
leaving  Tricca  the  course  is  generally  north-east,  and 
g  along  ttie  Vale  of  Tempe,  the  only  outlet  for  the 
of  Thessaly,  it  empties  itself  into  the  /Egean  Sea. 
h  fed  by  the  most  considerable  rivers  of  Thessaly, 
very  small  stream,  and'  generally  sluggish  and  shai- 
Kcept  after  the  melting  of  the  snows,  when  it  some- 
loods  the  surrounding  plains.    The  Marsh  or  Lake 
is,  on  the  road  between  Larissa  and  Gonnus,  is  said 
caused  by  the  floods  of  the  river.    The  principal 
.ry  of  the  Peneus  on  the  north  is  the  Titaresius,  now 
ranta  Poros.     It  was  said  to  rise  in  Mount  Titarus, 
of  the  Cambunian  range,  and  it  joins  the  Peneus  a 
ibove  the  Vale  of  Tempe.    The  waters  of  the  two 
did  not  however  mingle ;    those  of  the  Titaresius 
impregTiated  with  a  fat  unctuous  substance,  which 
.  like  oil  on  the  surface.    (Strabo,  ix.,  p.  44L)    This 
vsLS  also  called  the  Eurotas,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
of  the  Styx,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Infernal  Regions, 
present  day  the  inhabitants  of  its  banks  are  remark- 
r  their  healthy  complexion,  while  the  Peneus  is  sur- 
d  by  a  sickly  population.    Its  waters  also  are  said  to 
LT  and  dark-coloured,  while  those  of  the  Peneus  are 
and  white.    (Miiller,  Dorians,  b.  i.,  c.  1,  s.  C.)    On 
ith  the  affluents  of  the  Peneus  were  more  numerous, 
incipal  of  them  were,  the  Pamisus,  the  Onochonus, 
lipeus,  and  the  Apidanus.     The  Painisiis  joins  the 
s  to  the  east  of  Tricca,  and  is  probably  the  modem 
.    The  Enipeus,  rising  in  Mount  Othrys,  flowed  from 
ith-west  of  Plithiotis  and  fell  into  the  Apidanus.     It 
called  the  river  of  Goura.   The  Apidanus  is  now  the 
lani.    Herodotus  describes  it  as  one  of  the  largest 
)f  Achaia,  but  still  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the 
I  army  with  water. 

second  great  river  of  Thessaly  was  the  Spercheius, 
e  Hellada.  It  flows  from  Tymphrestus,  a  branch  of 
,  and  after  winding  through  a  long  narrow  vale 
n  the  ridges  of  Othrys  and  CEta,  it  falls  into  the 
Gulf.  It  was  much  celebrated  by  the  antient  poets, 
omer  mentions  it  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
;s  round  the  Maliac  Gulf.  Its  bed  and  mouth  have 
one   many  changes  from  the  deposit  of  alluvial 

(Gell,  htner.,  p.  24G.) 
is  of  Thessaly. — The  principal  road  was  that  which 
m  Larissa  to  Thermopylae,  by  Ph.irsalus,  Thaumaki^ 
.mia.  From  the  same  point  another  road  branched 
>rannon,  Pherae,  Demetrias,  and  along  the  shores  of 
gasapan  and  Maliac  bays,  terminating  likewise  at 
Dpylae.  From  Larissa  again  there  was  another  route 
valley  of  the  Peneus  as  far  as  Gomphi,  the  general 
)n  of  which  was  from  east  to  west.  From  Gomphi 
led  the  chain  of  Pindus  by  the  Pass  of  Clinovo  to 
cia  and  Nicopolis. 

islands  connected  with  Thessaly  are  very  few.  They 
of  a  group  lying  off*  the  Magnesian  coast,  and 
ing  in   a  north-easterly  direction  towards  Mount 
and  the  isle  of  Lemnos. 

plains  of  Thessaly,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
^  were  amongst  the  most  fertile  and  productive  of 
:  in  wine,  oil,  and  grain,  but  more  especially  in 
of  which  it  exported  a  considerable  quantity.  The 
Hans  consequently  became  very  rich,  and  luxurious 
r  mode  of  life  {Athen.y  xii.  624);  and  so  notorious 
ley  for  it,  that  they  were  charged  with  having  en- 
ed  the  Persians  to  invade  Greece,  with  a  view  of 
ig  them  in  sensuality  and  extravagance.  Thessaly 
so  famous  for  its  cavalry,  the  best  in  Greece :  its 
supplied  abundance  of  forage  for  horses. 


The  lands  of  Thessaly  were  not  cultivated  by  the  Thes- 
salians  themselves,  but  by  a  subject  population,  the  Pe- 
nestae.  The  account  given  of  them  is,  that  they  were  the 
descendants  of  the  iliolian  Boeotians,  who  did  not  emigrate 
when  their  countiy  was  conquered  by  the  Thessaliant>,  but 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  conquerors  on  condition 
that  they  should  remain  in  the  country  and  cultivate  the 
land  for  the  new  owners  of  the  soil,  paying,  by  way » Trent, 
a  portion  of  its  produce.  Many  of  them  were  richer  than 
their  lords.  (Athenu'us,  vi.,  p.  264.)  They  sometimes 
accompanied  their  mastere  to  battle,  and  fought  on  horse- 
back as  their  knights  or  vassals.  They  formed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  population,  and  frequently  attempted 
to  emancipate  themselves. 

History  of  Thessaly. — ^The  earliest  infoi-mation  about 
the  history  of  Thessaly  is  given  by  Homer  {Iliad,  ii.  710), 
who  describes  the  country  as  divided  into  several  inde- 
pendent principalities  ana  kingdoms,  and  enumoiates  the 
chiefs  to  whom  they  were  subject  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war.  This  anangement  however  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  a  new  constitution,  dating  probably  from  that 
epoch,  was  adopted,  as  it  would  seem,  by  tne  common 
consent  of  the  aiff  erent  states.  They  agreed  to  unite  in 
one  confederate  body,  under  a  president  or  Ta^us,  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  confederacy.  Strabo  (ix.  429)  in- 
tbrms  us  that  this  confederacy  was  the  most  considerable 
as  well  as  the  most  antient  society  of  the  kind  established 
in  Greece.  Whether  it  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Amphictyonic  body  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty, but  it  is  deserving  of  remark  that  the  majority  of 
the  Amphictyonic  states  were  either  Thessalian  or  in 
some  way  connected  with  Thessaly.  It  does  not  however 
seem  that  this  confedemtion  was  productive  of  any  great 
beneiit  to  the  country ;  for,  except  during  a  very  short 
period,  under  Jason  of  Pherse,  Tnessaly  never  assumed 
that  rank  among  the  states  of  Greece  to  which  it  was  by 
its  position  and  extent  entitled.  Many  of  the  cities  more- 
over were  from  time  to  time  in  the  power  of  usurpers,  or 
under  the  sway  of  powerful  families,  so  that  the  nation  had 
no  means  of  acting  as  a  body.  One  remarkable  instance 
of  this  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  when  the 
Thessalian  house  of  the  Aleuadae,  the  princes  of  Larissa 
(Herodotus,  vii.  6,  calls  them  kinj^s  of  Thessaly),  either 
because  they  thought  their  power  insecure,  or  with  a  view 
to  increase  it  by  becoming  vassals  of  the  Persian  king,  in- 
vited Xerxes  to  the  conquest  of  Greece.  That  the  Thes- 
salian nation  was  in  general  opposed  to  their  schemes 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  Thessalians  applied  to  the 
other  states  of  Greece  for  assistance  against  Xerxes,  and 
wished  them,  in  conjunction  with  themselves,  to  oppose 
him  at  the  Pass  of  Tempe.  The  confederate  Greeks  did 
not  think  it  expedient  to  do  this,  believing  it  inapossible 
to  make  any  eff'ectual  resistance  to  the  north  of  Thermo- 
pylae ;  and  the  Thessalians,  being  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, submitted  to  the  invaders,  to  whom  they  proved 
active  and  zealous  allies.  A  few  years  before  this  they 
had  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the  Phocians,  whicn 
aggravated  the  rancour  of  an  old  enmity.  The  Thessa- 
lians, who  were  eager  to  take  vengeance  for  this  defeat, 
availed  themselves  of  their  influence  with  Xerxes  to  direct 
his  march  through  Phocis,  and  to  stimulate  his  fury  against 
the  inhabitants  (b.c.  480).  After  the  Persian  invasion, 
the  Greek  historians  take  little  notice  of  the  affairs  of 
Thessaly,  except  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  under- 
taken by  the  Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating 
Orestes,  son  of  Echecratidas,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  as  Thu- 
cydides  (i.  Ill)  calls  him,  who  had  been  banislied  from  his 
country.  The  Athenian  general  Myronides  marched  on 
that  occasion  as  far  as  Pharsalus  ;  but  he  was  checked  in 
his  progress  by  the  Thessalians,  who  were  superior  in  ca- 
valry ;  and  he  was  forced  to  retire,  without  having  accom- 
plished the  objects  of  his  expedition.  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  Thessalians  did  not  as  a  nation  take  any  part, 
though  several  of  the  towns  were  in  favour  of  the  Athe- 
nians, between  whom  and  the  Thessalians  there  was  an  old 
alliance.  It  would  seem  moreover  that  the  bias  of  the 
nation  was  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  for  Brasidas,  the 
Spartan  general,  was  obliged  to  march  through  Thessaly 
(B.C.  424)  with  secrecy  and  dispatch  when  traversing  that 
country  on  his  march  towards  Thrace.  (Thucyd.,  iv.  78.) 
Not  long  afterwards,  some  troops  which  were  sent  out 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  reinforce  their  army  in  that 
quarter,  were  so  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Thessalians^ 
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Ihat  they  were  compelled  to  return  home  without" having 
Kruchrd  tlic'ir  dentinal  ion.     In  B.C.  394  the  TlieHSi^lians 
wi'K!  ill   leaiTue  with  the  Doeotians  and  their  allies,  ^%-ho 
had  I'ormed  a  hostile  confederacy  a^^inst  Sparta.      The 
Spaiians  tliout^ht  it  necesttar}'  to  rccal  from  Asia  their  great 
commander  Acresilaus,  and  on  his  way  home  he  had  to 
march  through  Thessaly.      The  Thessalians,  with  their 
cavalry,  endeavoured  to  harass  and  obstruct  him  on  his 
march.    His  skilful  manoeuvres  however  thwarted  their 
desii^nK,  and  Aj^esilaus  gained  considerable  credit  by  de- 
feating on  their  own  ground,  with  horsemen  of  his  own 
training,  the  most  renowned  cavaln'  of  Greece.    But  while 
Si)arta  wiis  stniggling  again-st    Oie   coalition   of  which 
'rtiebes  was  the  head,  Theasaly  was  assuming  a  new  po- 
sition among  the  states  of  Greece.    To  explain  this  we 
must  observe,  that  though  a  kind  of  political  and  national 
unity  was  nominally  acknowledged  among  the  states  of 
Thessaly,  still  the  country  had  very  seldom  been  united 
under  one  government.    A  few  great  families,  such  as  the 
Scopadip  and  the  AleuadsB,  were  sometimes  able  to  extend 
their  influence  even  beyond  the  cities  of  I^Arissa,  Crannon, 
and  Pharstilus,  about  which  their  possessions  lay.    Occa- 
sionally one  of  them  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus; 
but  their  power  was  always  liable  to  be  overthrown,  even 
in  their  own  cities.    Towards  the  close  and  after  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  most  of  the   cities  acknow- 
ledged the  ascendency  of  Pharsalus  or  Phera?,  the  latter  of 
which  was,  about  b.c.  400,  under  the  dominion  of  Lyco- 
]>hron.    This  prince  endeavoured  to  extend  his  power  over 
all  Thessaly  ;   and  Xenophon  {Hrllen.^  ii.  4)  mentions  a 
victory  which  he  gained  over  the  Thessalians  of  I^rissa 
us  one  of  the  events  which  happened  in  the  year  of  the 
fall  of  Athens  (u.c.  404) ;  but  he  does  not  state  what  were 
the  results  of  it.      Ten  years  afterwards  Lycophron  was 
still  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Larissa,  then  subject  to 
Miilius,  who  was  probably  one  of  the  Aleuadir.      Lyco- 
phron was  supported  by  Sparta,  and  Medius  by  the  Bcrotian 
confederacy,  by  the  assistance  received  from  which  he  was 
enabled  to  make  himself  master  of  Pharsalus,  then  occu- 
pied by  a  Lacedsemonian  garrison. 

The  success  of  Agesilaus  on  his  return  from  Asia  pro- 
duced some  change  in  the  affairs  of  Thessaly,  for  Pharsalus 
soon  recovered  its  independence,  and  rose  to  such  eminence 
as  to  become  a  rival  of  Phcrw.  It  did  not  however  con- 
tinue, as  of  old,  under  the  power  of  the  Scopadse  :  it  was 
divided  between  contending  factions,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  agreed  to  place  themselves  under  the  power  of 
a  person  named  Polvdamas,  whose  character  and  virtue 
had  gained  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  (Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  Greece^  vol.  v.,  p.  50.)  Polydamas  was  accordingly  en- 
ti-ustcd  with  the  citadel  and  the  administration  of  the 
i*eveniies  of  the  city,  a  trust  which  he  discharged  with  the 
strictest  integrity. 

At  Phene  the  supreme  power  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Jason,  who  was  prouably  the  son  of  Lycophron,  and  cer- 
tainly the  inheritor  of  his  ambitious  views,  which  however 
he  enlarged  into  more  comprehensive  schemes,  and,  with 
supeiior  energy  and  talents,  possessed  greater  means  of 
realizing.  He  kept  a  standing  army  of  6000  mercenaries, 
all  picked  men;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Phai-salus,  he  compelled  most  of  the  principal  Thessalian 
cities  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him :  moreover,  his  sway 
was  acknowledged  by  several  of  the  neighbouiing  tribes. 
Tlie  leading  btates  of  Greece  were  wasting  their  strength 
in  a  protracted  warfare,  and  whichever  way  he  turned  his 
eyes  he  perceived,  or  imagined  that  he  perceived,  facilities 
for  gaining  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  namely,  the  su- 
premacy of  Greece,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire in  the  East ;  the  same  schemes  in  fact  as  were  sub- 
sequently executed  by  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon.  The 
first  objects  which  he  had  to  gain  were  the  title  of  Tagus, 
and  the  union  of  lliessaly  under  his  authority.  To  accom- 
plish the  latter  project  it  was  necessary  to  gain  by  per- 
suasion, or  overpower  by  force,  Polydamas,  the  governor 
of  Pliar^alus.  Jason  adopted  the  former  method,  and, 
after  a  frank  statement  of  his  views,  prevailed  upon  Poly- 
damas to  second  them.  A  com])act  was  then  made  be- 
tween them  ;  and  Polydamas  exerted  his  influence  so  suc- 
cessfnlly  in  Jason's  l)ehalf,  that  the  Pharsalians  were 
•induced  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  to  join  in 
a  general  pacification,  which  immediately  followed.  Not 
longailerwardb  Jason  was  either  elected  Tagus,  or  assumed 
Uie  title,  without  any  opposition,  and,  by  his  influence  and 


talents,  several  important  cities  were  induct  il  tui«i 

confederacy.    He  then  fixed  the  ccntimrent*  of 

and  cavalry  to  be  furnished  by  the  different  »ta«ak  i 

raisi*d  them  to  a  greater  amount  than  they  had  r       i 

before.    Tlie  army  which  he  could  bring  in*"  Wic 

consisted  of  8000  cavalry  and  more  than  2U.         h 

armed  infantry ;  and  his  light  troops,  as  Xenophua       * 

vi.  1,  6)  observes,  were  enough  to  oppose  the  vorink 

their  maintenance  he  revived  the  tribute  which  had  b 

imposed  on  the  subject  tribes  of  the  Theabalian*  bjrSto 

one  of  his  predecessors.    The  exten»ive  coart*  of  Tbc 

its  forests  of  excellent  ship-timl>er,  and  his  Ivice  mr 

also  enabled  him  to  raise  a  con>iderable  fleet,  whkn 

had  no  difficulty  in  manning  from  the  Penest»,  or 

population  of  tne  countr}'.    His  resources  in  fact 

every  respect  so  great,  that  Thessaly  seemed  d 

under  him,  to  become  both  by  sea  and  land  the 

p'^wer  of  Greece,  and  even  his  projected  conquest  of  f^ 

u a  no  longer  impracticable.    But  these  schemes  vm  las 

vast  for  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  human  life.  thooKh  hs 

kept  them  constantly  in  view,  and  made  all  his 

subservient  to  them.    An  instance  of  this  oecor 

conduct  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  the 

defeated  the  Lacedemonians,  and  then  inntcd 

join  them  in  overpowering  Laccdaemon.      Jmoi 

them  with  his  forces,  but  he  did  not  comnly  wish  tkdr 

request.    His  policy  was  to  keep  an  even  balance  bcCvm 

the  two  states,  so  as  to  ensure  the  dependence  of  boih  m 

himself,  and  therefore,  instead  of  annihilatinfl:  the  power 

of  Sparta,  be  offered  his  ser\  ices  as  a  mediator  bctvera 

the  contending  states,  and  obtained  a  truce  fiir  IIm  l^re- 

dsemonians,  under  favour  of  which  the  remnaA  of  their 

forces  decamped  by  night  (b.c.  371;.      In  the  foUoviB^ 

year  Jason*s  career  was  terminated.     He  had 

parations  for  an  expedition  to  the  south  of  C 

had  ordered  a  levy  of  troops,  declaring  at  the 

his  intention  of  marching  to  Delphi   and  pieiidiiig  ma 

the  Pythian  games :  but  before  the  time  came  ht  mm 

assassinated  by  seven  young  men ;  and  the  honoun 

were  paid  in  many  of  the  Grecian  cities  to  the  si        % 

showed  the  alarm  which  his  ambition  had  exciter 

the  death  of  Jason,  Thessaly  relapsed  into  its  fo 

nificance,  though  his  dynasty  survived  him,  and  i«w  u  ■■ 

brothers,  Polydorus  and  Polyphron,  for  a  short  time  ihsn<i 

his  authority  between  them.    Polydorus  was  soon  sm»- 

sinated,  and  Polyphron  became  sole  Taurus.     By  fail  sd« 

ministration  the  office  was  changed  into  a  t^-rannj.  sad  hi 

put  to  death  Polydamas  and  eight  other  princi|«l  cir-.ft« 

of  Pharsalus.    Alter  a  reign  of  one  year,  tie  was  luunkftd 

by  his  nephew  Alexander,  who  thus  gained  the  vovm- 

ment,  in  which  he  became  infamous  for  his  cruehy.   1^ 

atrocities  which  he  committed  filled  all  his  subjects  viti 

terror,  but  especially  the  antient  families,  who  were  hidy 

to  be  the  objects  of  nis  jealousy.    The  Aleuadv  of  lanai 

accordingly  applied  to  Alexander,  the  then  king  of  MaeH 

don,  who,  on  being  thus  invited  by  the  Thessalians  cia- 

plied  with  their  request.     He  defeated  the  t}Taot.  mk 

took  possession  of  Larissa  and  its  citadel,  and  aftenisidirf 

Crannon,  and  garrisoned  both  with  his  troops.    The  sCbb 

of  his  own  kmgdom  however  obliged  him  to  wiifadts* 

from  Thessaly,  and  the  Thessalians.  beinK  thus  expoMd  W 

the  vengeance  of  Alexander,  solicited  aid  ;  b.c.  368  i«m 

the  Thebans,  who  accordingly  sent  Pelopidas  to  asMrf  ?hrm 

The  tyrant  granted  him  an  inter\'iew,  wnich  ended  in  Pbis- 

pidas  settling  the  afiairs  of  the  country  on  an  appamli* 

firm  footing.     But  the  order  which  he  had  establutied  *v 

soon  deranged  by  the  conduct   of  Alexander;   and  thr 

Tliebans,  on  being  applied  to  again,  sent  out  Pel^mbk 

with  his  friend  Ismenias,  but  simply  in  the  chararierei 

ambassadors,  and  without  troops,    "fhey  imprudenti;  p«: 

themselves  into  the  power  of  tne  tyrant,  who  threw 'ibca 

into  prison.  To  rescue  them  and  avenge  the  insult.  TM» 

sent  out  an  army,  which  however  was  reduced  to  mcb  i 

strait  by  his  cavalr}',  that  it  was  obliged  to  retreat,  tai 

but  for  tne  interference  of  EpaminondsA,  who  accorapaniid 

it,  though  not  as  general,  it  would  have  been  destroyed. 

In  the  following  year  (b.c.  3€7)  an  army  was  acaia  mH 
out'  under  Epaminondas,  through  fear  ot  whom 'the  |B- 
soners  were  released.  Subsequently  Alexander  rvncvcd 
his  attacks  on  the  libertjr  of  the  Thessalian  cities,  sai 
greatly  extended  his  dominion  in  the  tributan*  ditftnclk 
The  Tliessalians  again  appealed  to  the  Thebansjand  Na- 
pidas  was  sent  out  to  aid  thrm  (ii.c.  304;,  who  fell  in  lii 
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battle,  in  which  however  Alexander  was  defeated.  Tlie 
pai|^  ended  in  the  tyrant  being  obliged  to  resign  his 
|uests,  withdraw  his  troops  from  Phtniotis  and  Mag- 
a,  and  enter  into  alliance  with  Thebes.  Still  Alexander 
lot  cease  to  be  an  object  of  hatred  and  dread  to  his  sub- 
i  and  loreig^ners,  by  his  cruelties  and  piracies,  and  at 
his  wife  Thebe  conspired  with  her  three  half-brothers 
lurder  him.  (b.c.  339.)  They  effected  their  purpose,  and 
of  them,  Tisiphonus,  under  the  direction  and  with  the 
:tion  of  Thebe,  assumed  the  government.  But  his 
n  lasted  a  very  short  time :  for  towards  the  end  of  b.c. 

we  find  Lycophron,  another  of  the  brothers,  at  the 
1  of  affairs.    The  new  dynasty  however  seems  to  have 
1  as  unpopular  with  the  Thessalians  as  the  old  one,  and 
)rdinglv,  with  the  Aleuadse  at  their  head,  they  applied 
*hiUp,  king  of  Macedon,  and  requested  his  assistance, 
ophron  applied  to  his  allies,  the  Phocians,  the  antient 
mies  of  the  Thessalians,  at  that  time  under  the  com- 
k1  of  Onomarchus.   Philip  invaded  Thessaly,  and,  after 
ling  some  success,  was  obliged  to  retire ;  but  he  shortly 
rwards  returned  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  made 
master  of  the  whole  country,  Lycophron  withdraw- 
luto   Phocis.      Philip  wished  to  be  considered  as  a 
rater;   and  accordingly  he  restored  popular  govem- 
it  at  Pherae  (Diodorus,  xvi.  38),  though  he  kept  posses- 
of  its  port  Pa^asae,  and  garrisoned  Magnesia  with  his 
I  troops.    The  important  services  which  he  thus  ren- 
id  to  the  Thessalians  secured  their  attachment  to  his 
reirts,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  afforded  him  the  oppor- 
Xy  of  gaining  a  strong  footing  in  the  country,  of  which 
lid  not  fail  to  avail  himself.     It  would  appear  however 
Irlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece^  vol.  vi.,  p.  12)  tnat  about  b.c. 
,  either  the  tyrants  of  Pherae  or  their  party  there  had 
lined  their  ascendency,  and  Philip  was  again  invited 
islodge  them.    This  he  eff'ected  with  ease,  and  then 
iled  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  Thessaly  en- 
ly  subservient  to  his  interests,  and  in  fact  to  render  it 
ually  a  province  of  Macedonia.    After  expelling  the 
asty  of  the  tyrants,  he  garrisoned  the  citadel  of  Pherae 
I  his  own  troops,  to  prevent,  as  he  gave  it  out,  any 
nee  of  their  restoration  to  power.  He  also  strengthened 
own  authority  by  effecting  what  was  professedly  a 
im  to  the  antient  order  of  things  in  Thessaly.    This 
i  the  revival  of  the  tetradarchies  as  political  divisions 
I  he  country,  for  though  this  antient  division  into  four 
ricts  btil]  subsisted,  it  had  long  been  rather  a  geogra^ 
cal  than  a  political  arrangement.    At  the  head  of  the 
r  governments  he  placed  his  devoted  adherents,  the 
ifs  of  the  Aleuad  party,  so  that  they  were  in  reality  his 
jroys  or  deputies.    The  result  is  described  by  Demos- 
nes  {Olyntn.^  i.  23)  as  amounting  to  a  total  subjection 
he  land  to  Philip,  whom  it  supplied  with  excellent  and 
nerous  troops ;  besides  which,  ne  not  only  received  the 
bour  duties  and  customs  of  the  country,  but  also  appro- 
ited  to  himself  the  tribute  which  had  always  been  paid 
Larissa  by  her  subject  Perrhaebian  cantons.    (Strabo, 
p.  440.)    On  his  death  the  states  of  Thessaly  passed  a 
tree  confirming  to  his  son  Alexander  the  supreme  sta- 
a  which  Philip  had  held  in  their  councils,  and  also 
nified  their  intention  of  supporting  his  claim  to  the 
e  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  Grecian  con- 
eracy.     Immediately  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.c. 
(),  a  confederacy  was  foi*med  against  the  Macedonians 
the  Athenians  and  other  states  of  Greece,  which  the 
essalians  were  induced  to  join.    Anti pater,  the  viceroy 
Macedonia,  was  unable  to  raise  an  army  sufficiently 
^e  to  cope  with  the  confederacv,  and  after  a  battle,  in 
ich  some  Thessalians  deserted  him  and  caused  his  de- 
t,  he  retired  to  Lamia,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  he 
s  besieged  for  some  time  by  Leosthenes,  tne  Athenian 
neral.    Tlie  siegje  was  however  raised  by  Leonnatus,  an 
linent  Macedonian  general,  and  some  additional  rein- 
cement  under  Craterus  enabled  him  to  bring  to  a  suc- 
isful  issue  what  was  called  the  Lamian  war,  in  which 
J  Thessalians  took  a  very  prominent  part,  and  which 
arly  proved  fatal  to  the  Macedonian  influence  not  only 
Thessaly,  but  over  the  whole   continent  of  Greece. 

Bsaly  was  thus  preserved  to  the  Macedonian  crown  till 
c  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetiius,  from  whom  it  was 
ten  by  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae 
.c.  197).  All  Thessaly  was  then  declared  free  (Liv., 
;xiii.  32)  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  and  neople, 
X  from  that  time  it  may  be  considered  as  under  the 
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dominion  of  Rome,  though  its  possession  was  disputed  by 
Antiochus  (Liv.,  xxxvi.  9),  and  again  by  Perseus,  son  of 
Philip,  between  whom  and  the  Romans  it  was  the  arena 
of  more  than  one  conflict.  It  w^as  already  a  Roman  pro- 
vince when  the  fate  of  the  empire  of  the  universe  was 
decided  by  the  battle  between  Pompey  and  Caesar  on  the 
plains  of  Pharsalus. 

The  slave-merchants  of  Greece  were  generally  Thessa- 
lians. (Aristophanes,  PlutuSy  517.)  Their  chief  slave- 
market  was  Pa^asae,  the  port  of  Pherae. 

(Clarke,  Dodwell,  and  GelFs  TraveU ;  Leake's  Travels 
in  Northern  Greece ;  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece ;  Cra- 
mer, Antient  Greece^  vol.  iii.,  p.  343 ;  Wachsmuth,  HelU' 
nisc/ie  Alterthumskunde,  vol.  i.,  p.  G5.) 

THETFORD,  a  small  parliamentary  borough,  partly  in 
the  hundred  of  Grimshoe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  partly 
in  Lackford  hundred,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  88  milea 
from  London  by  the  Norwich  mail-road  through  Wood- 
ford, Epping,  Bishop  Stortford,  Newmarket,  and  Bury  St. 
Edmunds ;  and  30  miles  from  Norwich  by  Attleburgh.    It 
has  been  confidently  asserted  tliat  Thetford  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Romaiis,  or  even  antecedent  to  their  arrival ; 
but  it  cannot  be  identified  with  any  of  their  towns  that 
have  been  mentioned  in  antient  records.   Plot  and  Blome- 
field  attempted  to  fix  here  the  Sitomagus  of  the  '  Antonine 
Itinerary  ;*  others  have  proposed  to  fix  here  the  Iciani  of  the 
*  Itinerary,'  but  without  any  solid  ground  for  their  opinion. 
The  Ikeneld  or  Icknield  Street  or  Ws^,  and  a  road  called 
the  Peddar  or  leddar  Way,  crossed  tne  Little  Ouse  above 
Thetford,  but  not  very  near  it.    Blomefield  describes  some 
traces  of  fortifications  as  existing  in  his  time,  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  they  were  Roman.    Some  coins  of  the  earlier 
emperors,  from  Claudius  to  Antoninus  Pius,  have  been 
found.    Under  the  East  Angles  it  was  a  place  of  im- 
portance :   a  synod  was  held  here  a.d.  669.    When  the 
Danes  invaded  England  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  I.,  they 
fixed  their  head-quarters,  a.d.  870,  at  Thetford  (called  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Theodford,  Theotford,  and  Theot- 
forda ;  and  by  other  old  writers  Tedford  and  Thedford), 
which  they  sacked :  and  it  is  likely  that  the  battle  in 
which  they  defeated  Edmund,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  waji 
fought  not  far  off.    There  appears  to  have  been  an  abbey 
near  the  town  at  an  early  period,  for  king  Edred,  the  §;rana  ^ 
son  of  Alfred  the  Great  (a.d.   952),   *  ordered  a  great 
slaughter  to  be  made  in  the  town  of  Theotforda^  in  revenge 
of  the  abbot,  whom  they  had  formerly  slainJ    {Saxoft 
Chronicle;    Florence  of  Worcester.^     In  the   reign   of 
Ethelred  II.  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  Panes  (a.d.  1004> 
under  Sweyne,  but  on  their  return  to  their  ships  they  were: 
intercepted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  under  Ulf  kytel,  and  didi 
not  make  good  their  retreat  without  serious  loss.    They 
burned  the  town  again  a.d.  1010.    In  a.d.  1075  the  bisb-^ 
opric  of  the  East  Angles  was  transferred  from  North  Elm-^ 
ham  to  Thetford,  but  remained  there  not  twenty  years^ 
being  transferred  (a.d.  1094)  to  Norwich.    At  this  tima 
Thetford  was  a  town  of  considerable  size  and  importance ;: 
it  was  a  burgh  with  944  burgesses  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Surv.eyr 
there  were  only  720  burgesses,  224  houses  being  unin- 
habited.   It  gave  name  to  the  hundred  in  which  it  sbeodU 
After  the  removal  of  the  bishopric  to  Norwich,  or  perhap^t 
before,  a  Cluniac  priory  was  founded  here,,  the  revenues  of 
which  at  the   dissolution  were  418/.  6s,.  3(t  gross,    or 
312/.  14«.  4ld.  clear.    There  was  also  a  bouse  of  canons^, 
which  was  afterwards  a  nunnery,  a  Dominican  friary,  and 
several  smaller  religious  houses  or  hospitals.    Thetford  waa. 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  suffragan  bishoprics  established  by 
Henry  VIII.  There  have  been  as  many  as  twenty  churches ;. 
thirteen  are  mentioned  in  Domesday. 

The  borough  of  Thetford,  according  to  the  Population 
Returns  for  1831,  comprehends  three  parishes,  with  aa 
area  of  8270  acres,  and  a  population  of  3462.  The  parishes 
of  St.  Cuthbert  and  St.  Mary  are  very  much  inter- 
mingled, and  are  partly  in  Suffolk  and  partly  in  Norfolk  i 
the  whole  of  the  other  parish  (St.  Peter)  is  in  Norfolk. 
The  town  is  chiefly  on  the  north-east  or  Norfolk  bank 
of  the  Little  Ouse ;  a  smaller  part  is  on  the  opposite 
or  Suffolk  bank.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  i& 
neither  paved,  watched,  nor  lighted,  but  has  a  neat 
and  clean  appearance.  It  has  no  manufactures,  but  there- 
is  a  good  deal  of  malting,  and  the  trade  of  the  placft 
is  favoured  by  the  river  being  navigable  up  to  the  towi^ 
by  means  of  which  an  export  of  agricultural  produce  and 
^  Vol.  XXIV.--3  A 
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an  'mport  of  coal  are  carried  on.  St.  Peter's  church  con- 
sists of  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower;  the  last 
rebuilt  a.d.  178i).  The  anticnt  i>art  is  built  chiefly  of  flint, 
whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  *  the  black  church/ 
St.  ('uthbortV  church  is  of  onlinaiy  structure :  it  has  an 
einl>attled  tower.  Hoth  these  churches  are  in  Norfolk.  St. 
Marys  is  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the  river,  and  is  meanly 
built.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Wesleyans,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Quakers;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
Considerable  remains  of  the  Cluniac  priory,  especially  the 
antient  gateway,  still  exist  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
town.  There  are  also  some  considerable  remains  of  the 
nunner>%  comprehendini?  the  chapel  and  the  ruins  of  some 
other  parts,  at  what  is  called  Thetford-place  Farm,  on  the 
Suffolk  side  of  the  river,  south  of  the  town ;  and  some 
relics  of  other  reli^ous  structures  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
grammar-school  is  an  antient  building. 

The  borough,  as  we  have  seen,  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Edwanl  the  Confessor:  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
it  has  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  but  is  not  to 
have  a  commission  of  the  peace,  except  on  petition  and 

gl-ant.  It  first  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  time  of 
^Iwai-d  VI.,  and  still  returns  two :  the  borough  limits 
were  not  altered  by  the  Boundary  Ad,  Tliere  were  156 
voters  in  18:i5-C,  and  IGO  in  1839-40. 

The  livinirs  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter  are  rectories,  of  the 
clear  yeariy  value  of  KJ/.  and  55/.  rwpectively  ;  that  of  St. 
Cuthbert  is  a  perpetuiil  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
50/. :  all  are  m  the  rural  deanery  of  Thetford,  and  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Norwich.  Tliere  were  in  the 
borout;h  in '  IRIW,  thiileen  day-schools,  with  from  357  to 
367  «*holars,  namely,  123  boys,  69  to  79  girls,  and  165  chi4- 
dren  of  sex  not  stated ;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  393 
scholai-s,  namely,  IHO  boys  and  213  giris. 

'  Hloinefield*s  History  nf  Norfolk  ;  Martin's  History  of 
Tht'tfnnl :  Pu  rlii t men  ta ry  Pajjers. ) 

TlIKTIS,  Mr.  Sowerbv's  name  for  a  genus  of  fossil 
shells,  said  to  n-si'mble  Afirtnit  tnit  not  to  have  the  inter- 
nal liirament.  It  is  described  as  having:  several  small 
aciuninated  teeth,  but  no  lateral  teeth ;  so  that  it  in  some 
degree  res«»nibles  7>///;m  without  the  posterior  plication. 

THK'VKNOT,  MKIXJHISKDKC.  is  said  by  all  his  bio- 
graphers to  have  diinl  at  the  age  of  71 ;  and  as  his  death 
happened  in  1692,  this  places  his  birth  in  the  year  1621. 
An  entry  in  the  printea  catalosrne  of  Th^venot  s  librair 
informs  us  that  he  was  uncle  of  the  traveller  Jean  Tli^- 
venot,  but  beyoml  this  we  know  nothing  of  his  family  or 
circumstances!  It  is  probable  however,  from  the  respect- 
able missions  to  whicli  he  was  appointe<l  at  an  early  age, 
from  the  large  library  he  collected,  and  from  his'l>eing 
able  to  devote  himsi>lf  to  literary  pursuits  while  apparently 
in  the  receipt  of  no  pension,  that  his  family  was  wealthy 
and  well  connected. 

It  is  stated  that  in  his  youth  he  visited  several  countries 
of  Kuro]K\  but  the  earliest  incidents  of  his  life  concerning 
which  we  have  positive  and  authentic  accounts  are  those 
mentioned  in  the  brief  autobiographical  sketch  prefixed  to 
the  printed  catalosrne  of  his  library.  He  tells  us  that  on  his 
return  from  travelling  in  1647,  he  was  nominated  resident 
at  Genoa,  but  that  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  interfering 
to  prevent  his  taking  possession  of  the  post,  he  continued 
to  follow  the  court  till  1652.  He  was  tnen  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  continued  nearly  three  years ;  and  being  there 
at  the  commencement  of  the  conclave  which  elected 
Alexander  VII.,  the  royal  instrtictions  respecting  the  part 
France  intended  to  talce  on  that  occasion  were  addressed 
to  him  till  the  time  of  M.  de  Lionne's  arrival.  Th6venot 
at  hull's  in  mysterious  phrase  to  a  delicate  and  dangerous 
commission  with  which  he  was  intrusted  alter  the  termi- 
nation of  the  conclave,  which  he  says  he  discharged  to  the 
Eerfi'ct  satisfaction  of  Mazarin  and  the  other  ministers, 
le  attended  Mazarin  during  the  campaign  in  Flanders, 
1U55. 

On  his  ri'tum  to  Paris,  Th/«venot  devoted  himself  en- 
tiivly  fo  study.  Frcnicle,  a  mathematician,  and  Stenon,  a 
natuitihst,r(>sided  with  him ;  and  in  the  house  adjoining  his 
own  he  entertained  a  person  to  conduct  chemical  experi- 
nient.s.  Tlie  meetings  of  scientific  men  which  had  feeen 
held  in  the  houses  of  P4re  Mereenne  and  Montmort  were 
transferred  to  Th^venot*s  mansion.  The  expenses  thus 
incuried  proved  too  heavy  for  his  means,  and  ne  proposed 
to  Colbert  the  establishment  of  a  public  and  permanent 
association   of  scientific   men  under  the  patronage  of 


the  kinjBC.  The  mggestion  accorded  with  the 
inclinations,  and  a  grand  academy  was  projected.  intnM 
to  embrace  every  branch  of  (cnoAlcd^r.  The  haft 
library  was  to  he  the  place  of  meetini^:  the  histis— 
were  to  assemble  there  on  the  Monda^-s  and  Hi'indajirf 
every  week;  the  amateun  of  the  tHflles-lettres  oa  Ikt 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays :  the  mathematicians  and  atfari 
philosophers  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  and  p^ 
neral  assemblies  of  all  the  three  claasea  were  to  be  held  m 
the  first  Thursday  of  every  month.  The  historical 
was  allowed  to  drop,  it  being  feared  that  its  iw 
might  occasion  dangerous  discussions ;  the  Academic 
caise,  instituted  by  Richelieu,  remonstrated  a^ainit  Hw 
foundation  of  another  literary  academy  ;  and  the  onij  pMt 
of  Colbert*s  plan  that  was  realised  was  the  *  AcadlaK  in 
Sciences,'  wnich  commenced  operations  in  the  mamk  cf 
June,  1660.  Th^venot  did  not  become  a  member  of  life 
Academy  till  1685. 

He  ha^  in  the  mean  time  however  been  diltfcotly  f»- 
secuting  his  favourite  studies.  *  Each  of  our  campny.' 
he  says,  *  had  his  task  and  occupation :  mine  was  to  caBKt 
and  publish  in  French  whatever  useful  arti  were  pi 
among  other  nations.  About  this  time  I  inyenlfd 
level,  of  which  I  caused  the  description  to  lie  pmttd, 
it  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  accuialc  tlal 
yet  been  tried.  To  render  geo&rraphy  more  peffccL  \  col- 
lected and  published  three  large  volumes  of  i 
of  voyages,  upon  which  1  had  l>een  working  for 
I  hacl  the  honour  to  present  them  to  the  kinf , 
mined  them  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and,  after  i 
veral  nuestions,  commanded  me  to  contioae  tht  voriL 
M.  Colbert  informed  me  that  he  had  his  m^cSty^s  Ofden 
to  furnish  me  with  everything  necessaiy  to  cviy  est  tfat 
design.*  This  distribution  of  tasks  took  place  SMMt  IW. 
before  the  Academy  had  received  its  definitiTc  eomtts- 
tion.  The  first  volume  of  Thlvenot*s  Voyages  mm  pd^ 
lished  at  Paris,  in  1662.  The  author's  prefkce  amoosn 
a  translation  of  the  Voyages  and  Trayels  poblishfd 
Hakluyt  and  Pui-chas,  with  the  addition  or 
lations  from  the  Oriental  languages.  The  aecuw  «w^ 
ap]>eared  in  1664 :  the  preface  intimates  that  for  th 
of  the  numerous  trading  companies  that  hare  of  late  nm 
formed  in  the  kingdom,  he  nas  added  an  acroant  of  ifer 
present  state  of  the  Indies,  noting  the  principal  em- 
mercial  estal)lishments  and  places  of  resort  of  tfic  Dlftft 
and  Portuguese ;  a  report  from  one  of  the  lacton  of  Ike 
Dutch  East  India  Company  to  the  directors ;  and  n  ci- 
tnu^t  of  a  letter  from  the  govemor-reneral  of  tbt  Em 
India  Company  of  France.  The  thira  Tolame  wit  f^ 
lished  in  1666,  and  the  fourth  in  1672.  In  the  pufcun 
the  fourth  volume  Th^venot  informs  the  reader  thit  Iki 
constant  discovery  of  travels  which  lud  escaped  im  le* 
search  has  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  '  " 
the  vo}'ages  inserted  in  his  collection,  so  that  aU 
to  one  quarter  of  the  world  should  appear  together. 
four  volumes  were  in  folio ;  and  during  the  rem ' 
his  life  Th^venot  published  in  the  same  form  a 
of  separate  accounts  of  vo^nges,  which,  together  with 
left  half  printed  at  his  death,  were  bulky  enou^  to  ' 
fifth  volume.  The  edition  of  his  collection  printed  a 
death  at  Paris,  in  1696,  professes  to  contain  all  thcM 
cellanea,  but  a  complete  copy  is  rarely  to  be 
In  1683  Th6venot  published  a  small  l>ook  in  1. 
titled  '  Recueil  de  Voyages  dc  M.  Th^renot.'  It 
*A  Discourse  on  the  Art  of  Navigation,  with  some  I 
which  may  supply  in  part  the  deficiencies  of  this 
art.'  Among  ttiese  problems  he  has  inserted  aa 
of  the  level  above  alluded  to.  The  same  Tolnme 
an  account  of  the  museum  of  Swammerdam,  with 
memoirs  by  that  naturalist,  said  on  the  special  titlf  pwt 
to  be  *  Extracted,  together  with  the  trayels  w'  *  '  ^' 


it,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  which  met  rt  tki 
house  of  M.  Th6venot.'    It  will  be  adrisable  to "^ 


the  narrative  of  Th^venot's  life  before  attemptiof  to  pt* 
nounce  judgment  on  the  merits  of  his  publioatioas. 

(Colbert  died  in  10R3,and  Louyou  succeeding  t$  lit 
office  of  superintendent  of  buildings,  succeeded  lifcwiw  ^ 
the  mana^ment  of  the  rojral  library,  wliich  was  rtsvdid 
as  l)elonging  to  that  minister's  department.  LooyoB  9f 
pointed  his  son,  afterwards  known  aa  the  Abb^  LoavA 
who  was  then  only  nine  yean  of  age,  librarian.  It  •■ 
necessary  to  find  a  deputy  for  so  joyenile  an  oAcer:  tk 
Abb^  Varte  was  fint  appointed,  but  he  d|ii^  ia  Ocyif 
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I,  the  office  was  conferred  upon  Thftvenot,  on  the 
.ndin^  that  such  of  his  books  as  were  not  already 
*yal  hbrary  were  to  be  purchased  for  it.  The  zeal 
>lbert  had  manifested  at  the  outset  of  his  ministerial 
>r  the  augmentation  of  the  royal  collection  had 
or  some  years  before  his  death :  from  1673  till  his 

important  acquisitions  had  been  made.  Th^enot 
le  library  extremely  deficient  in  English,  German, 
ch  works,  and  he  obtained  permission  to  make 
fients  for  procuring  from  those  countries  their  his- 
iws,  and  accounts  of  their  customs;  in  short, 
ig  calculated  to  convey  information  regarding 
vemments  and  transactions.  The  inquiry  after 
id  Oriental  M SS.  in  the  Levant,  begun  by  Colbert, 
inued  by  Louvois ;  and  Thevenot,  by  uiat  mipi- 
ections,  prepared  and  transmitted  instructions  to 
>irardin  and  Gkilland  and  the  P^e  Besnier  for  the 
Ion  of  the  search.  It  was  also  at  his  suggestion  that 
of  China,  who  had  brought  some  Chinese  books  to 
as  induced  to  visit  Paris,  and  his  books  acquired 
dng's  library.  On  the  death  of  Louvois  a  new 
lent  was  made  for  the  management  of  the  king*s 
ind  about  the  same  time  Thevenot  resigned  or 
issed  from  his  appointment.  There  is  reason  to 
lether  he  had  given  satisfaction  as  librarian :  the 
\  memoir  in  the  first  volume  of  the  printed  cata- 

the  king's  library,  which  does  ample  justice  to 
cials,  merely  notices  his  appointment  and  resi^Hr 
d  the  notice  of  his  life  found  in  his  own  writing 
is  papers  after  his  death,  has  very  much  the  ap- 

of  a  defensive  statement  of  his  own  merits, 
lot  did  not  long  survive  the  termination  of  his 
)n  with  the  king's  library :  he  died  on  the  29th  of 

1692. 

lot,  in  addition  to  most  European  languages,  was 
;ad  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian, 
nenced  a  series  of  observations  on  the  variation 
agnetic  needle  in  1663,  and  prosecuted  them  with 
rseverance  till  1681.  He  suggested,  in  1669,  the 
nent  of  several  degrees  of  the  meridian  along  the 
Bothnia :  he  invented  his  air  level  about  1660, 
nended  its  adoption  to  facilitate  observations  of 
iinj  at  sea,  and  he  endeavoured  to  discover  a  natural 
linear  measurement  for  all  nations.  He  possessed 
rather  the  taste  than  the  talent  for  strict  scientific 
on  and  reasoning,  and  this  peculiarity  was  the  cause 
st  place  of  his  anxiety  to  have  men  of  science  for 
aal  visitors,  and  of  his  eagerness  to  collect  books 
,  printed  or  in  MS.,  such  works  being  calculated  to 
mind  which,  without  a  capacity  for  severe  labour, 

of  acc^uiring  knowledge.  In  books  of  travels  he 
formation  regarding  statistics,  history,  commerce, 
istor}',  and  science  ;   and  he  could  relish  all  these 

of  knowledge  and  appreciate  their  importance, 
e  could  not  task  himself  to  master  any  one  of  them, 
took  to  publish  a  systematic  collection  of  voyages 
Is,  as  the  task  best  suited  to  his  turn  of  mind ;  but 

required  more  continuous  effort  than  he  was  capa- 

the  fourth  volume  the  systematic  arrangement  was 
•d,  and  only  some  fragments  of  the  fifth  part  were 
I  at  long  intervals.  Thevenot  was  one  of  tliose 
mote  science  by  imparting  a  contagious  spirit^  of 
o  others  more  than  by  an^hing  they  accomplish 
es.     His  taste  for  collecting  books  has  been  the 

supplying  the  king's  library  at  Paris  with  some 
t  least  valuable  MSS.,  some  of  which  have  vet 
Tied  to  account.    His  collection  of  voyages  too 

the  means  of  preserving  some  curious  and  valu- 
ratives.     If  he  did  not  make  a  good  practical 

he  at  least  pointed  out  the  way  in  wnich  the 
light  be  rendered  more  complete ;  and  besides 
g  materials  for  geographers  to  work  upon,  he 
attention  to  the  means  of  rendering  the  science 
feet.  Some  of  his  suggestions  mentioned  above 
.  without  their  influence  in  promoting  the  appli- 
f  mathematics  and  astronomy  to  geographical 
;  and  he  was  the  first,  by  directing  attention  to 
)f  communication  between  the  Caspian  and  China, 
e  literature  of  China,  to  commence  that  series  of 
tions  which  has  been  so  brilliantly  carried  on  by 
ts  of  the  seventeenth,  and  by  the  Remusats  and 
s  of  the  past  and  present  century. 
B  from  whifch  this  sketch  has  been  compiled : — 


1,  *  M^moire  sur  la  Collection  des  grands  et  petits 
Voyages,  et  sur  la  Collection  des  Voyages  de  Melchisedec 
Thevenot,*  par  A.  G.  Camus,  Paris,  1802,  4to.  Owing  to 
the  incomplete  condition  of  most  copies  of  Th6venot's  col- 
lection, this  work  is  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  know 
what  he  has  published.  2,  *  Bibliotheca  Thevenotiana 
siye  Catalogus  ImpresMrum  et  Manuscriptorum  Librorum 
Bibliothecae  viri  clarissimi  D.  Melchisedecis  Thevenot,' 
Lutetiae  Parisiorum,  1694,  12mo.  This  volume  contains 
the  autobiographical  sketch  above  referred  to :  the  cata- 
logue of  Thfivenot's  library  throws  light  upon  his  studies. 
3,  *  Recueil  de  Voyages  de  M.  Thevenot,'  Paris,  1681. 
This  volume  contains  the  discourse  on  navigation,  in 
which  there  are  some  incidental  notices  of  Th^venot's  pur- 
suits. 4,  *  Relations  de  divers  Vojrages  curieux  qui  n'ont 
point  6tfe  publi^es  ou  qui  ont  6t^  traduitesde  Hakluyt,'  &c., 
Paris,  1663-1672.  The  *  Avis '  prefixed  to  the  diff'erent 
volumes  of  this  edition  contain  matter  for  the  biography 
of  Thevenot.  5,  *  Histoire  de  TAcadSmie  des  Sciences.' 
Tome  i.  contains  a  corroboration  of  Th^venot's  assertions 
regarding  his  share  in  the  institution  of  the  Academic 
des  Sciences.  6,  *  Catalogue  des  Livres  Imprimez  de  la 
Bibliothdque  du  Roi :  Th^ologie,  premidre  partie,'  k  Paris, 
1739:  supplies  the  dates  of  Th^venot's  appointment  as 
librarian,  and  of  his  demission  of  the  ofiice.  7,  Le  Long  et 
Fontette ;  *  Biblioth^que  Historique  de  la  France,*  iv.  iS6. 

THE'VENOT,  JEAN,  was  bom  at  Paris  the  7th  of 
June,  1633.  In  the  dedication  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
travels  to  his  mother,  he  attributes  to  her  exclusively  the 
great  care  bestowed  upon  his  education ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  father  died  while 
he  was  a  child.  Thevenot  distinguished  himself  as  a  stu- 
dent at  the  college  of  Navarre.  The  author  of  the  sketch 
of  his  life,  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  his  travels, 
states  that  his  attainments  in  the  languages,  physics,  geo- 
metry, astronomy,  and  all  the  mathematical  sciences,  were 
respectable,  and  that  he  had  studied  with  particular  atten- 
tion the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  all  these  are  to  be  understood  as  having  been  his 
college  studies. 

He  left  the  college  of  Navarre  before  he  had  completed 
his  eighteenth  year.  Possessing  an  independent  fortune, 
his  attention  was  for  some  time  afterwards  engrossed  by 
the  manly  exercises  which  were  then  deemed  indispensable 
accomplishments  in  a  gentleman ;  but  having  contracted 
a  taste  for  reading  books  of  travels,  he  caught  the  conta- 
gious spirit  of  adventure,  and  commenced  traveller  him- 
self in  1652.  He  visited  in  succession  England,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Italy;  and,  making  a  prolonged  stay  at 
Rome  (1654-55),  witnessed  the  solemnities  of  the  installa- 
tion of  Alexander  VII.  He  had  taken  the  pains  to  pre- 
pare an  account  of  his  observations  during  tnis  tour,  but 
judiciously  resisted  all  persuasions  to  publish  it,  partly  on 
account  of  his  youth  and  partly  on  account  of  the  want  of 
novelty  in  the  subject. 

At  Rome  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Orientalist  d'Herbelot,  who,  being  a  good  many  years  his 
senior,  and  already  distinguished  for  his  learning,  acquired 
considerable  influence  over  him.  D'Herbelot  freely  com- 
municated to  his  young  friend  the  information  he  had  col- 
lected regarding  the  £&st  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  result 
of  their  conversations  was  that  Thevenot  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  exploring  Asia.  D'Herbelot  proposed 
at  one  time  to  accompany  him,  but  being  prevented  by 
some  family  matters,  Tn^enot  set  out  alone. 

Thevenot  began  his  first  journey  ftt)m  Malta  on  the  Ist 
of  November,  1655 :  he  arrived  at  Leghorn,  on  his  return, 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1659.  Having  reached  Constantinople 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  1655,  he  remained  there 
till  the  end  of  August,  1666.  Travelling  through  Brusa 
and  Smyrna,  and  visiting  Chio,  Samos,  and  Rhodes,  he 
arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  29th  of  December.  He  pro- 
ceeded without  loss  of  time  to  Cairo,  which  he  made  his 
head-quarters  for  two  years,  making  in  the  course  of  that 
time  two  excursions,  the  first  to  Suez  and  Mount  Sinai,  the 
other  to  Jerusalem  and  some  of  tJie  adjoining  districts  of 
Syria.  During  his  stay  at  Constantinople  and  Cairo  he 
made  himself  master  or  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  lan^ages. 
On  his  way  from  Egypt  to  Italy  he  touched  at  Turns. 

Prom  Leghorn  Thevenot  visited  several  parts  of  Italy 
which  he  had  not  previously  seen,  and  in  particular  resided 
for  a  short  time  at  the  court  of  Savoy,  before  he  returned 
to  France.    The  first  volume  of  his  travels,  he  says,  was 
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prcimrcd  for  the  prem  to  fi^tify  his  fiiends,  and  especially 
iii»  mother :  aiid  these  were  not  with  him  mere  words  of 
«;ouri»e,  for  he  was  more  intent  ujion  traveUing  and  ob- 
ttervinf?  than  publishini;.  Before  his  book  had  passed 
throui^h  the  press,  and  without  iriving  his  friends  any 
wamins:  of  his  intention,  he  left  Paris  to  renew  his  re- 
searches in  the  East,  and  sailed  from  Marseille  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1GG3. 

This  time  liis  object  was  to  visit  Persia  and  the  Indies. 
He  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  4th  of  February,  1664 ; 
from  Alexandria  he  sailed  in  a  few  days  to  Sidon ;  and 
from  Sidon  he  visited  Damascus.  After  a  stay  of  twenty- 
four  days  in  that  city  he  went  to  Aleppo,  where  he  re- 
mained two  months;  and  then,  travelling  by  Bir  and 
Orfa  to  Mosul,  descended  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad.  From 
Bagdad  he  travelled  to  Ispahan  by  the  way  of  Hamadap. 
Having  remained  five  months  at  Ispahan,  he  left  it,  in 
company  with  Tavemier,  for  Schiraz  and  Gombroon,  in- 
tendmg  tosail  for  India  from  that  port,  but  the  jealousy  of 
the  Dutch  agents  obliged  him  to  return  to  Schiraz.  After 
examining  the  ruins  of  Tslielminar  (Perwpolis)  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Basrah,  and  embarked  at  that  port  for  Surat, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  January,  1666.  Surat 
continued  his  head-quarters  till  February,  1667,  during 
wliich  time  he  made  excursions  to  Guzerat,  the  court  of 
the  Mogul,  and  to  the  Deccan.  On  his  return  to  Persia 
he  spent  five  months  at  Ispalian.  He  had  several  attacks 
of  iUness  in  India,  and  having  been  wounded  by  the  acci- 
dental discliar^  of  one  of  his  own  pistols  at  Gombroon, 
his  cure  was  tedious.  His  constitution  was  probably  under- 
mined ;  for,  attacked  by  fever  on  his  way  from  Ispahan  to 
Tabriz,  he  died  at  Miana,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1667. 
During  this  journey  he  liad  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Persian  language. 

The  narrative  of  Th^venoVs  first  journey  to  the  East  was 
prepared  for  the  press  by  himself,  but  was  not  published 
till  after  his  departure  from  Persia.  The  account  of  his 
travels  in  Persia,  and  that  of  his  travels  in  India,  were 
published  (tlie  former  in  1674,  the  latter  in  1684)  by  an 
editor  wlio  is  called,  in  the  '  Privilege  du  Roi,*  the  Sieur 
Luisandre,  and  who  states  that  he  was  Thdvenot's  executor, 
and  emplo}!)  expressions  which  would  lead  us  to  oelieve 
that  he  had  married  the  traveller's  mother.  The  editing 
of  these  two  volumes  has  been  respectably  performed. 

Thevenot  possessed  a  natural  talent  for  observation,  and 
the  ])ower  of  expressing  himself  accurately  and  unaf- 
fectedly. Nothing  of  importance  appears  to  have  escaped 
his  notice  :  his  maimer  of  telling  his  story  impresses  the 
reader  with  a  confidence  in  his  good  faith,  and  his  state- 
ments have  been  corroborated  on  many  material  points. 
His  mastery  of  the  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian  languages 
gave  him  an  advantage  that  scarcely  any  other  Oriental 
traveller  of  his  day  posaessed.  His  *jpi-actice  of  residing 
for  some  time  in  the  princi])al  towns  of  the  countries  he 
vioited  familiarised  him  with  the  customs  of  the  natives. 
His  desciiptions  of  external  objects  are  distinct,  and  his 
routes  accurate.  He  had  collected  a  Hortus  Siccus  in 
India,  and  had  laid  beside  each  specimen  an  account  of 
the  habitat  and  characteristics  of  tlie  plant,  along  with  its 
name  in  the  Portuguese,  Persian,  Malabar,  and  (what  his 
biographer  terms)  the  Indian  and  Banian  languages.  This 
collection  came  into  the  possession  of  Melchisedec  Th6ve- 
not,  and  is  mentioned  m  the  printed  catalogue  of  his 
librar}'.  Jean  Tht'venot  had  also  made  a  collection  of 
Persian  and  Arabic  manuscripts,  of  wliich  Tavemier 
says  the  cadi  of  Miana  kept  the  best  to  himself.  Tlte 
matured  judgment,  and  talent  for  obser\'ation  and  de- 
scription, displayed  in  Th6venot*s  works,  are  astonishing 
in  one  who  had  been  a  wanderer  from  liis  twentieth 
year,  and  who  died  in  his  thirty-fourth.  His  travels, 
oi-iicinally  published  in  three  volumes,  in  quarto,  which 
appeared  respectively  in  1665,  1674,  and  1684,  were 
repiiuted  at  Amsterdam,  in  five  duodecimo  volumes,  in 
1689,  and  at  the  same  place,  in  the  same  form,  in  1705, 
1725,  and  1727.  A  Dutch  translation  of  them  was  pub- 
lished in  1681,  an  English  translation  in  1687,  and  a  Ger- 
man translation  in  16U3. 

Tliis  sketch  has  been  compiled  from  the  account  of 
Tlievenot's  life  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  his  travels, 
from  the  travels  themselves,  and  from  some  incidental 
notices  in  Tavemier. 

THEW,  ROBERT,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  in  the 
small  town  of  Pathngton,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Vorkidiire, 


where  he  wm  born,  in  the  year  1788.    E 
neglected,  and  at  a  suitable  age  he  was  bvuuu  «|>n 
to  a  cooper.    After  the  expiration  of  hu  appro      i 
Thew  continued  for  a  time  to  work  at  the  busioMsiu 
he  was  brought  up ;  and  Chalmers  states  that,  duii 
American  war  of  independence,  he  served  as  a  pn     c 
the  Northumberland  militia.    According  to  the* i^ 
man*s  Magazine,*  his  attention  was  firat  directed  W 
graving  alwut  the  age  of  twenty-oix ;  when,  it  i*  staled. « 
happened  to  see  an  engraver  at  work,  and  ahhouch  bt  M 
never  practised  drawing,  he  procured  a  coppt* r-pUtr.  sal 
engraved  an  old  woman  s  heall,  from  a  picture  oy  ( 
Douw,  with  such  extraordinary  skill  thai  he  was.  Ou  w 
recommendation  of  Charles  Fox,  the  Duchess  of  Dnsa- 
shire,  and  Lady  Duncannon,  appointed  historical  ci^nf« 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.    Wliatever  foundation  then  — 


be  for  this  story,  it  must  be  received  with  some  aUoviarc, 
because  a  considerable  degree  of  mechanical  destcnxr  a 
indispensable  for  the  production  of  a  irood  copper-ptfli 
engraving.  A  more  probable  account  is  that  about  170 
he  settled  at  Hull,  ana  became  an  engraver  U  ihoD-bilk 
cards,  &c.  Chalmers  states  that  he  engraved  and  pnb- 
lished  a  plan  of  Hull,  which  is  dated  Majr  6,  17N;  ai 
that  shortly  alterwards  he  solicited  sulj»cnptMas  fr  tm 


views  of  the  dock  at  that  place.  Tlie  latter 
tint  prints,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Tliew,  with  titt  anrt- 
ance  of  F.  Jukes  in  the  aquatintinc:  department ;  aoJAw 
were  published  in  London  by  Thew  himselC  in  Mif ,  Ia 
Copies  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  coDectioo  ti  Gttoft 
III.,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  1788Tbc«  ■■»  in- 
troduced to  Alderman  Boydell  by  the  mai^Bi  ef  Cbrr- 
marthen  (aHerwards  duke  of  Leeds),  whose  pilioaaci  ht 
had  obtained  l)y  the  construction  of  a  camera-obmia  qb  a 
new  principle ;  and  Boydell  immediately  commiaiaaii 
him  to  engrave  Northcote  s  picture  of  the  interi-ie*  bt- 
tween  the  young  princes,  from  *  Richard  HI.,' act  iiuK.  L 
Tliis  plate  was  published  in  1791,  at  which  time  Thew  hcU 
the  appointment  above  alluded  to,  of  engraver  to  tkt 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  subseouently  engraved  eifffalHi 
other  plates  for  the  Shakspere  Gallery,  and  part  of  a  la^ 
teentli.  Several  of  these  are  amon?  the  beA  in  thecoBM 
tion,  and  display  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  akilLasvil 
as  an  unusual  amount  of  spirit  and  expreaaion.  Thil  rf 
Cardinal  Wolsey  entering  Leicester  Abbev  ;.*  Henry  VUL,* 
act  iv.,  sc.  2),  from  a  picture  by  Westali,  is  paiticnMf 
and  deservedly  celebrated  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  lifu 
known  among  artists  as  stipple  enioaving ;  and  ia  eo^ 
sequence  of  its  superior  beauty,  proof-impfesaoos  if  il 
were,  according  to  the  *  Gentleman**  Magazine/  chsfrf 
double  the  price  of  any  other  in  the  whole  work.  Ik 
died  in  July,  1802,  at  Stevenage  (or  Roxley.  acconte 
the  'Gentleman's  Magazine*)  in  Hertfordshire,  tim 
Mafir.,  Oct.,  1802,  p.  971 ;  C*halmers*8  Bioir.  Dtci.) 

THIA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of 
placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  under  the  tribe 
in  the  family  Oxyatomet, 

Generic  Character,-- Carapace  nearly  cordiibrm,  a, 
deal  narrowed  behind ;  its  upper  surface  very  amoolk 
nearly  horizontal  from  before  backwards,  but 
curved  transversely,  and  presenting  no  distinct  i 
Front  wide,  lameflar,  and  rather  advanced ;  the 
borders  of  tlie  carapace  delicate  and  arched.  OrhU»  mf 
small.  Internal  antennte  bent  transveraely  under  tte 
front ;  external  antenne  inserted  in  the  gap  whtcli  scp^ 
rates  the  front  from  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  large  and  tf  raoc^ 
ciliated.  Disposition  of  the  buccal  apparahu  nearfy  tM 
same  as  in  Atelecyclus,  a  genus  which  immedkUclrir^ 
cedes  it  in  the  arrangement  of  M.  Milne  Edwaida  na4 
joint  of  the  external y<iiiv/*(?e/  advancing  to  the  bve  ef  tkt 
internal  antennu*,  but  much  less  eloiinted,  i|nd  giving  ii^ 
sertion  to  the  succeeding  joint  by  alarge  notch  at  itsii^ 
tenial  angle.  Sternal  piastron  veiy  narrow.  Antcriv 
feet  short  and  compressed,  but  less  than  in  AitiecptJm; 
the  succeeding  feet  still  shorter,  and  terminated  by  a 
straiglit  and  very  sharp  point.  Abdomen  nearijr  of  tkt 
same  form  in  both  sexes ;  only  that  of  the  male  is  iitkv 
narrower,  and  the  three  joints  which  precede  the  laiC  «t 
anchylosed  together.  (M.  £.) 

Habits  qf  the  Genus. — T%ia  Uvea  buried  in  the  mad  il 
a  small  distance  from  the  shore.  M.  Milne  Edwanliscalfl 
that  but  one  species  is  known  with  any  certainty,  namely^ 

ma  jfofita, — Colour  rosy ;  length  ten  Unei ;  ~ 
the  British  Channel  and  the  Meditermeuu 
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[line  Edwards  remarks  that  the  aspect  of  these 
ustaueans  b  very  pcculiu',  and  approxirantes  them 
o  the  Anuroui  i>ectian.  In  other  respects,  he  ob- 
hey  bear  a  stronz  analogy  to  Aleiecycliu,  and,  ai 
J)at  genus,  establish  a  pai^age  between  the  Oxy- 
nd  the  Cancei 


TtliipDilU. 

N  SHAN  MOUNTAINS.     [Sonoahia.] 
N  SHAN  NANLU  is  the  name  of  a  Chinese  go- 
t  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Asia.    European 
lers  generally  call  it  Eastern  or  Chinese  Turkiatan, 

Little  Bucharia.  The  name  of  Turkistan  ia  ap- 
it  because  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  part 
i  composed  of  Turkish  tribes  ;  and  as  these  tribes 
lently  designated  bvthe  eollective  name  of  Bu- 

from  the  town  of  Bokhara.  Extern  Turkistan  ie 
ed  Litlle  Bucharia,  or  lathcr  Bokharia,  lo  distin- 
Trom  Western  or  Proper  Turkistan,  whith  is  called 
.  without  any  epithet.     Thian  Shan  Nanlu,  in 

ugnifies  the  *  southern  road  of  the  Thian  Shan 
ns,'  and  has  been  applied  to  the  countries  south  of 
intain -system,  becnuse  they  are  traversed  by  the 
of  the  two  great  commercial  roods  which  connect 
»per  with  the  countries  of  Western  A^ia,  whilst 
tries  north  of  the  Thian  Shan  are  traversed  by  the 

commercial  road,  and  on  that  account  are  called 
lan  Pelu,  '  the  nojlhern  road  of  the  Thian  Shan.' 
■mentioned  countries  constitute  the  government  of 
oi^aria.    They  have  been  described  under  Son- 

Shan  Nanlu  lies  between  36*  and  44°  N.  lat.,  and 
from  71°  to  m"  E.  long.  From  west  to  east  it  ex- 
Mit  1250  miles,  and  its  width  from  north  to  south 


nd  without  Wales,  and  twice  and  a  half  as  large 

It  is  mostly  surrounded  by  countries  belonging  to 
ese  empire  :  on  the  north  is  Songaria,  or  Thian 
lu,  east  the  province  of  Katisi,  and  south  Tibet, 
western  side  is  enclosed  by  countries  independent 
I.  On  the  south-west  is  Ladakh,  on  the  west 
including  Badakshan  and  Bokhara,  and  on  the 
kt  Khokan.  The  three  last-mentioned  countries 
n  Western  Turkistan,  or  Great  Bucharia. 


^  inges  of  such  extent  and  elevation, 

places  which  are  permanently  inhabited  can  only 
led  by  passing  for  several  days  over  mountains, 
e  not  innabited  except  for  two  or  three  months  in 

when  they  are  visited  by  a  tew  families  of  wan- 
tbes  of  mountaineers.  On  the  east  of  Thian  Shan 
■  an  extensive  desert,  which  appears  to  be  unin- 
;.  The  country  enclosed  by  the  three  ranges  and 
t  receives  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  the 
IS,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  always 
with  snow,  and  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend 
m  Torm  a  lai^e  river,  called  the  Tarim,  which 
impares  with  the  Danube,  l)ut  which  does  not 
:  sea ;  it  termiQetes  in  an  extensive  lake  situated 
estem  edge  of  the  desert.     The  basin  of  the  river 

the  largest  closed  river-basin  on  the  globe,  if 
he  Caspian  Sea  and  the  rivers  failing  into  it  is 

ain*-— At  the  south-western  angle  ofThian  Shan 
tands  an  extensive  mountain-luiot,  called  Fush- 
'hich  occupies  the  space  between  36°  and  37*  N. 
between  71°  and  74''  E.  long.    From  its  weatem 
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side  uniei  that  eteyated  chain  which  ie  known  in  AljghEii- 
istan  by  the  name  of  Hindu  Kush  ;  from  its  northern  edga 
another  range,  called  the  Tartaahling,  or  Bolor  Tagh,  which 
extends  northward ;  and  in  the  eastern  part  there  begins  a 
third  range,  which  traverses  the  whole  of  Central  Asia,  and 
extends  through  China  Proper  to  the  shore*  of  the  Pacific. 
This  last~mentioned  range  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Kuen- 
luen,  but  that  portion  of  it  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
mountain-knot  of  Pushtikhur  goes  by  the  name  of  Thsung- 

The  Thsungling  may  be  considered  as  that  portion  of  the 
Kuenluen  range  which  extends  from  the  Pushbkhuronlhe 
west  (72°  E.  long.)  to  the  mountain-pass  of  Karakorum  on 
the  east  (between  78°  and  77°  E.  long.),  and  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  space  between  35°  and  37*  N.  lat. 
Very  little  is  known  of  this  mountain-region,  which  cannot 
surprise  ua,  when  we  learn  that,  according  to  an  intel- 
ligent Mohammedan  traveller,  an  eternal  mass  of  snow 
occurs  in  these  parts,  which  occupies  200  cos  (equal  to 
more  than  300  English  miles)  in  length.  An  extraordinary 
phenomenon  is  stated  to  occur  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  mountains,  where  the  Thsungling  and  Pushtikhur  are 
contiguous — the  continuance  of  rain  for  three  successive 
months.  That  portion  of  the  Kuenluen  range  which  is 
east  of  the  Pass  of  Karakorum  is  still  less  known.  As  far 
as  the  Keriya  Pass  (84°  E.  long.)  its  snow-covered  sum- 
mits lower  towards  the  north  with  a  moderate  descent,  and 
a  hilly  tract  of  moderate  width  extends  along  their  base, 
which  is  fertilized  by  the  rivers  descending  from  the 
range ;  but  east  of  the  Keriya  Pass  no  watercounies  are 
found  along  the  base,  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
the  declivitiesofthe  mountains  are  extremely  steep,  and  that 
they  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  sandy  desert  which 
extends  north  of  them.  Two  roads  traverse  Ihe  Kuenluen 
range.  The  most  western  leads  through  the  Karakorum 
Pass  from  Hindustan  and  Cashmir  by  the  way  of  Leh  in 
Ladakh,  to  Khoten  in  Thian  Shan  Nanlu.  The  road  nins 
from  Leh  north-north-east  over  a  mountain-chain,  and 
descends  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Shayuk,  the  course  of 
which  it  follows  upwards  between  the  mountain-masses  of 
the  Kuenluen  nearly  to  the  source  of  the  river.  It  pauea 
by  a  narrow  valley  over  the  highest  part  of  the  mountains 
(between  36°  and36°30'),  and  descends  on  the  north  into 
the  valley  of  the  river  Misar,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Tarim.  In  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Misar  the  road  runs 
to  Khelasten  (north  of  37°  N.  lat.},  where  the  mountains 
disappear,  and  cultivation  begins  to  be  general.  This 
mountain-road  certainly  does  not  rise  to  such  an  elevation 
as  those  which  tnver^e  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  for  it  is 

auite  free  tram  snow  in  summer,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
le  highest  portion,  it  does  not  rise  above  the   line  of 
vegetation,  or  even  that  of  trees,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  fire-wood  and  fodder  for  beasts  of  burthen  are 
generally  abundant,  and  permanent  habitations  are  met 
ith  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sliayuk  and  Misar  up  to  the  im- 
lediate  vicinity  of  the  mountain -pass.  The  highest  part  of 
le  pass  probably  does  not  exceed  12,000  feet  above  the 
;a-Ievel.     This  road  howeteris  much  more  frequented  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  because  the  melting  of  the  snow 
the  mountains  adjacent  to  the  road  renders  tiavelling 
...  summer  almost  impossible.    We  havenoaccount  of  the 
eastern  mountain-road  that  traverses  the  Kuenluen  range. 
We  only  know  that  it  connects  the  town   of  Lhasaa   in 
Tibet  with  Khoten  in  Thian  Shan  Nanlu,  and  that  it  tra- 
)  a  very  mountainous  country  of  great  extent,  paMing 
the  large  lake  of  Tengri-Nor,  and  issuing  fi^im  the 
tains   by  the   narrow  valley  in  which   the  town  of 
eriya  is  built.     From  Keriya  it  runs  north-west  through 
hilly  country  to  Khoten. 
The  western  districts  of  the  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  are  occv- 

Eied  by  several  ranges,  belonging  to  the  Tartashling  or 
oloT  Tagh.  This  mounlain-«^Em  extends  north  of  the 
mountain-knot  of  Pushtikhur,  from  37*  to  near  41°  N.  lat., 
where  it  descends  with  Jong  slopes  towards  the  valley  of 
the  river  Sihoon  or  Jaxartes.  its  extent  from  south  to 
north  therefore  does  not  much  exceed  260  miles.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  its  extent  from  east  to  west,  as  nearlj 
the  whole  country  from  69"  to  74°,  between  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Sihoon  or  Jaxartes  and  that  of  the  Jinoott 
or  Oxua,  is  almost  entirely  (fiknown,  and  appears  to  be 
occupied  by  widely-spread  rocky  masses  of^  mountain- 
ranges,  between  which  only  narrow  valleys  occur,  that 
^  'led  by  the  wmdering  tribes  of  the  Kirghis  onlf 
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during:  the  summer.  Tt  docs  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
sovercifpis  of  the  conti^uouH  countries  have  extended  their 
authority  over  this  extensive  mountain-re^on,  or  over  any 
part  of  It,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  certain  proof  that 
no  portion  of  it  is  cultivated ;  and  this  supposition  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  traversed  by  any  commer- 
cial road,  and  that  the  two  roads  which  connect  Thian 
Shan  Nanlu  with  Western  Turkislan  nm  alons:  the  south- 
ern and  northern  base  of  the  Tartashlin^  in  the  upper  val- 
leys of  the  two  rivers  Jihoon  and  Sihoon.  We  have  some 
account  of  the  mountains  enclosiniy  these  valleys,  which 
.>enetratc  upwards  of  200  miles  into  the  mountain-region, 
l)ut  as  these  portions  of  the  rei^on  are  within  Turkistan, 
tliey  are  noticed  under  that  head.  We  shall  only  obsei-ve, 
that  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain-region,  and  within  the 
boundary-line  of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu,  an  extensive  elevated 
plain  occurs,  which  is  called  the  Table-land  of  Pamir. 
According  to  Marco  Polo  it  takes  ten  days  to  traverse  it 
from  west  to  east ;  and,  accordinc:  to  a  Chinese  traveller, 
it  is  KNK)  li  ^equal  to  about  3iiO  miles)  loner*  and  in  some 
])laces  100  li  U)r  .'i5  milts^vide,  whilst  in  others  it  narrows 
to  10  li  (or  between  3  and  4  miles).  The  elevation  of  this 
tnble-Iand  is  hO  crreat,  that  no  trees  are  found  on  it,  and 
travellers  feel  their  re8j)iration  rendered  difficult  by  the 
rarefaction  of  the  nir.  The  nomadic  Kirirhis,  wlto  \mi 
this  elevated  recrion  in  summer  on  account  of  its  excellent 
pastures,  keep  herds  of  camels  and  sheep,  and  of  kash^ow 
or  yaks,  whicn  latter  are  to  the  Kircchis  what  the  rein-deer 
is  to  the  lAplander  of  Northern  Europe,  Kcning  them  as 
animals  of  burden,  and  supplyiiu;  them  with  foo<l.  Their 
milk  is  richer  than  that  of  the  common  cow,  but  the  quan- 
tity which  the  yak  yields  is  less.  Tlie  tail  is  the  well- 
known  chowry  of  Hindustan.  On  the  table-land  of 
Pamir  its  hair,  which  is  clipped  once  a  year  in  the  sprinsr, 
is  made  into  ropes,  which  forstrengfth  do  not  yield  to  those 
mnnufucturcd  of  hemp.  It  is  also  woven  into  mats,  and 
into  a  strons:  fabric  which  makes  excellent  ridincr-trowsers. 
Amon?  the  wild  animals  peculiar  to  this  region  are  the 
kutch-kar  and  the  rass.  fhe  kutch-kar,  or  wild  sheep, 
attains  the  heisrht  of  a  two-year-old  colt,  and  has  two  fine 
curlinc:  horns:  it  couirrecrates  in  herds  of  several  htmdreds, 
and  is  hunted  by  the  Kir&^his  for  its  hide  and  flesh.  The 
lass  is  aditferent  animal,  havini;  straierht  spiral  horns;  it 
is  less  numerous  than  the  kutch-kar,  but  equally  prized  as 
food. 

The  Thian  Shan  rane:e  extends  alon^  the  northern  boun- 
dar)-line  of  Tliian  Shan  Nanlu,  which  is  separated  by  it 
from  the  {government  of  Hi.  This  mountain-rancre  nag 
been  noticed  under  Sonoaria,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  242,  where 
hlso  the  ranire  is  described  which  forms  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  Sihoon  river-basin,  and  connects  the  Thian  Shan 
Mountains  with  the  Tartashlinsr  ranire,  and  where  also  the 
n)ad  is  mentioned  which,  leadinir  over  the  Tliian  Shan 
Mountains,  connects  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Hi. 

Rivers. — ^The  laiijest  supply  of  water  is  derived  from  the 
Tartashlinc:*  in  which  three  of  the  irreat  bmnches  of  the 
Tarim  river  rise.  The  principal  branch  originates  within 
the  niountain-reirion  in  a  larpe  lake,  called  Karakol.  which 
is  Kituateil  near  'Mi'*  N.  lat.,  and  n»ceives  the  drainajre  of  a 
eoiiKiflenible  country  which  surrounds  it  on  all  M«ies.  The 
ri\er  issuincr  iVom  lliiH  lake  runs  eastward,  and  is  called 
Yaman-yar.  It  IrMves  the  mountniu-reirion  below  Tash- 
balik,  near7.V:«i'  K.  lonir..  and  is  soon  afterwaids  joined 
from  the  ni>rtli  by  tlw  Kanhtrar  Daria,  which  lirinirs  to  it 
the  drainairi'  ol  tlie  north-eastern  part  of  the  Tnrtahh- 
linir.  Near  the  point  t»f  confluence  the  rivers  are  met  by 
a  third  river,  which  flows  in  a  direction  fmm  east  to  wcNt, 
and  brines  down  \\w  waters  collected  on  the  mountain- 
chain  which  unites  the  TaH«Khliner  to  the  Thian  Shan. 
This  river,  which  in  ealled  Kez\l  Daria.  runs  about  200 
miles.  AlUr  the  union  of  thene'  thn*e  branches  the  river 
continues  to  be  called  Ka^di^ar  Daria,  and  to  flinv  east- 
ward for  :I00  miles,  without  receivinir  any  supply  of  water, 
until,  between  «!'  and  Kl"  K.  h)nir..  it'  in  nearlv  at  the 
same  jHiint  joined  Of  mi  th**  north  bv  the  Aksu  Daria,  from 
the  weit  by  the  Vaikiariir  Daria.  and  ironi  the  south  t)v  the 
Khotnn  Daria.  The  A!.^u  Dana  tirinir^  down  a  lar^e 
volume  of  water,  coilfftrd  mi  thf  <>niiilH-rn  deeli>itv  of  the 
\V4'-tein  jportioa  of  the  Thian  Shan,  nnd  rnnn  aia'iut  200 
inili"i.  Thr  sourt-c-*  cf  Ihr  \  :irki:iiiir  Dana  ai«-  near  thom* 
ol  the  .Iih.ion.  or  t)xus  wnith  ot  37*'  N.  lat.,  and  the  ujiper 
cuuTbe  of  the  nver  is  within  the  mountain-re^on  of  the 


Tartashlin^,  where  it  nuis  etstwafd^  bnt  it 
about  70  miles  above  the  town  of  Yarl  uy  »  i 

course.     Its  course  in  the  plain  is  fin^  uorth-CHi. 
below  the  town  of  Yarkiang  nearly  due  east,  and  ■ 

to  the  Kashg[ar  Daria  for  nearly  200  miles.     Af 
80^  £.  Ions:,  it  turns  northward,  and  icon  afternuuaj 
the  Kashficar  Dana.    Its  course  exceeds  400  niiles :  •* 
amonc^  its  numerous  tributariea  is  the  Misar  river,  whtcfc 
brings  down  water  derived  from  the  northern  declivitv  i 
the  Tlisunglin^.     The  Khotan  Daria  collecta  its  i 
from  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Kuenluen  ranfce,  e«M« 
74**  and  west  of  80**  £.  long.,  and  run*  more  than  3U0  miia 
in  a  general  north  direction.     In  this  river,  and  the  mou- 
tains  which  are  drained  by  its  upper  branches,  the  tcb- 
stone  or  oriental  jasper  is  found,  which  is  held  io  xtm: 
esteem  in  China,  ana  exported  in  large  quantities:  it  a 
mostly  bought  by  the  court  of  Peking,  as  the  weaiiac  «f 
this  stone  distinguishes  the  higher  classea  of  the  maadvui 
from  the  lower. 

AHer  the  confluence  of  these  several  branches  the  liia 
is  called  Tarim,  or  Tarim-gol,  and  continues  to  flowici 
nearly  due  east  direction  for  400  miles  more,  when,  nor 
88**  K.  long.,  it  is  lost  in  an  extensive  lake.  Lop  Nor.  wJack 
is  surrounded  by  still  more  extensive  swamps.  It  spfMsn 
that  this  lower  part  of  its  course  is  skirted  bj  siraap4 
which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  than  its  basia 
The  extent  of  I^op  Nor  from  west  to  east  is  said  to  exvsii 
70  miles,  but  its  width  does  not  appear  to  be  half  tlioi 
dimensions.  No  river  joins  the  Tarim  from  the  sooth,  cart  rf 
SV  E.  long.,  but  it  receives  a  considerable  soppiy  of  watfi 
from  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains,  by  two  rivo^  the  Ukist 
or  Cha^r  Daria,  and  the  Barun  Yulduz,  or  Kaidu  B**«. 
The  Ukiat  Daria,  which  rises  in  that  part  of  t  *! 
Shan  Mountains  which  encloses  Lake  Isaekul  ou 
rSoNOARiA],  runs  more  than  200  miles  in  a  soau 
direction,  and  joins  the  Tarim  near  84*  E.  loDff. 
Kaidu  Kiver  is  probably  the  largest  of  the  confli 
Tarim,  as  it  collects  the  drainage  of  the  Thian  Suma 
tains  between  80""  and  H?**  £.  long.  Its  upper  ooi 
about  100  miles  is  in  sn  elevated  valley,  ] 
Tliian  Shan  range  from  east  to  west :  issusu||  tmafl 
valley  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  east,  and  draining  ai 
parallel  valley  about  200  miles  long  by  an  eastern  b 
it  falls  into  a  large  lake,  which  is  called  Bostu  Nor  or 
teng  I^ke,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  stated  to  be  hsidlf 
inferior  to  those  of  Lop  Nor.  This  lidce  is  surrounded  <■ 
the  north  and  south  by  chains  of  high  hills,  but  on  Ihi 
east  by  a  sandy  desert.  In  the  hills  which  cncloM  tlv 
lake  on  the  south  is  a  break  by  which  the  Bostu  Nordic 
charges  its  waters  into  the  Tarim.  The  channel  by 
this  is  effected  is  also  called  Kaidu,  and  reaches  thcTi 
al)oiit  HO  miles  above  its  influx  into  Lop  Nor.  The  ci- 
tensive  swamps  surrounding  Lop  Nor  seem  to  bccinrt 
the  conflux  of  these  two  rivers.  The  whole  coutm  of  tie 
Tarim  amounts,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Rittcr,  ti 
nearly  1200  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  if  its  windiaipiat 
taken  into  account,  and  the  Yarkiang  Daria  considcnd  ■ 
its  principal  branch,  it  cannot  fall  short  of  12100 


IQ 


The  upper  parts  of  this  river  and  its  tributaries  are  wob^ 

oTacsf 


biy  too  rapid  for  navigation,  and  the  lower  parts 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tarim,  and  of  this  nver  itsdf.ht 
throuirh  countries  which  are  probably  uninhabited.  It* 
alyo  probable  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sumw 
and  in  autumn  and  winter,  the  fpiantity  of  water  ii  vcff 
small,  the  rains  bi'inir  very  scanty,  and  the  whole  mfplf 
of  water  being  derived  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  m 
the  mountains  on  whfch  its  branches  originate.  But  tfa» 
water  of  all  these  branches  is  used  for  irrigatioii* 
that  of  the  Tarim  itself  is  not. 

The  Pittin  is  of  irreat  extent,  measuring  on  i 
more  than  JOO  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  M 
from  west  to  east.  Its  elevation  is  not  known ;  bst 
xidering  the  ])ecu1iarities  of  its  climate  antf  ita 
tiouii,  it  is  prcKumed  that  it  can  hardly  l>e  leas  than  flfll 
feet  al>ove  the  sea-level.  The  largest  portion  of  it  ■ 
quite  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  cannot  even  tie  iMid  ■ 
pasture-trround.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Ikf 
eastern  districts,  which  are  a  complete  desert.  This  dcsirt 
oien])ieH  the  whole  rountiv  e;ist  of  KH**  E.  long.,  and  WOth 
rouiuU  the  lakes  of  Lnp  N'or  and  Bostu  Nor  on  the  ca»i. 
South  «)f  the  river  Tanni  it  extends  westwmrd  to  the  baab 
of  the  Khotan  Ihiris  ,N1'  K.  hit.v,  to  that  it  coven  abosl 
one-half  of  the  plain.    The  wor^t  part  is  thai  whiek  te 
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,  and  is  called  Han-hai,  or  the  Dry  Sea :  accord* 

lypothesis  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  the  bed  of  a  lake, 
dried  up  at  some  remote  period.  Its  surface  is 
ith  a  very  fine  sand,  which  is  frequently  raised 
•  by  the  wind,  so  that  the  traces  of  the  caravans 
►pear,  except  where  they  are  marked  by  the 
le  beasts  of  burden  which  have  perished  in  this 
»ugh  which  the  nearest  road  leads  from  China 
1  Thian  Shan  Nanlu.  It  is  however  asserted 
are  a  few  places,  generally  two  days'  journey 
mother,  in  which  linkable  water  is  found  by 
rhat  part  of  the  desert  which  lies  west  of  88  , 
e  Tanm  river  and  the  Kuenluen  range,  is  called 
of  Lop.  Though  equally  unavailable  for  agri- 
as  a  pastoral  country,  the  surface  is  in  many 
ersified  by  large  tracts  of  rocky  and  stony 
kich  a  few  animals,  as  wild  horses  and  wild 
id  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  which  are  over- 
.  low  shrubs.  Water  however  is  scarce,  except 
ime.  On  the  north,  where  it  approaches  the 
1  range,  this  vast  extent  of  desert  is  skirted  by 
act  of  hilly  ground,  which  is  fit  for  cultivation 
pasture-^und.  Its  width  may  vary  between 
tiles,  and  it  is  in  many  places  abundantly  watered 
hich  descend  from  the  mountains  on  the  north, 
as  soon  as  they  have  traversed  the  hillv  region 
•he  sand  of  the  Han-hai.  Only  a  small  portion 
t  can  be  irrigated,  but  it  is  cultivated  with  the 
J.  It  produces  rice,  wheat,  millet,  and  several 
egetables,  especially  pulse:  it  is  famous  all 
for  its  excellent  fruits,  especially  pomegranates, 
aches,  plums,  but  above  all  for  its  melons  and 
ch  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Peking.  In 
es  cotton  is  grown  on  a  large  scale.  The 
i  of  this  tract  however  is  used  as  pasture- 
horses,  camels,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
itry  west  of  88°  E.  long.,  and  between  the  Tarim 
the  Thian  Shan  Mountains,  contains  a  much 
on  of  cultivable  ground,  especially  in  the  valle)r8 
in  Yulduz,  or  Kaidu  river.  The  upper  valley, 
river  runs  from  east  to  west,  is  probably  very 
is  mostly  used  as  pasture-ground  for  cattle  and 
lich  thrive  exceedingly  well.  The  pure  and 
f  this  valley  is  much  commended.  The  lower 
ere  the  river  flows  from  west  to  east,  is  more 
and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation, 
rice,  wheat,  millet,  and  sesamum,  and  contain- 
plantations  of  fruit-trees.  The  hills  enclosing 
ise  probably  more  than  1000  feet  above  their 
ire  used  as  pasture-ground.  Along  the  base  of 
n  ridge  of  hills  are  also  considerable  tracts  of 
land  which  are  irrigated  by  the  streams  that 
im  the  hills,  but  at  tne  distance  of  a  few  miles 
;  are  lost  in  the  sandy  plain  which  extends  along 
»f  the  Tarim  river. 

west,  between  84**  and  80°  E.  long.,  the  hilly 

not  so  wide,  extending  only  to  the  distance  of 

lies  fix)m  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains.    The  hills 

jss  elevation,  and  yield  only  a  scanty  supply  of 

•igation.    The  country  is  only  well  cultivated  in 

of  the  great  mountain-chain,  and  grows  more 

recedes  from  it,  except  alon^  the  banks  of  the 

•ia,  or  Ukiat  River,  where  cultivation  extends  to 

les  from  the  Thian  Shan.  A  large  portion  of  it  is 

ire-ground,  but  in  approaching  the  Tarim  the 

I  occurs.     Farther  west  (between  80°  and  7T* 

the  valley  of  the  AksuDaria,  which  is  enclosed 

Is,  and  in  its  upper  part  contains  very  extensive 

•tile  land,  which  are  cultivated  with  great  care. 

ice  every  kind  of  grain,  especially  wheat,  millet, 

,  lentils  and  beans,  also   cotton,  melons,   and 

ds  of  vegetables.    The  orchards  yield  peaches, 

jars,  pomegranates,  grapes,  and  mulberries,  and 

stures  feed  herds  of  horses,  sheep,  camels,  and 

e  lower  course  of  the  Aksu  Daria  however  lies 

e  desert  and  the  swamps,  which  extend  along 

iver  and  along  the  lower  course  of  its  principfd 

A  few  tracts  are  cultivated  on  the  banKs  of  the 

u  Daria. 

►lain,  west  of  the  Aksu  Daria,  which  extends 

c  Kashgar  Daria  and  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains, 

ted  land  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  limited  to 

of  the  Kezyl  Daria,  where  considerable  tracts 


produce  rice  and  other  grain  in  abundance,  as  well  as  rich 
crops  of  cotton.  The  uplands,  which  are  north  of  the 
river,  have  a  stony  and  rocky  soil,  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  earth,  sufficient  to  produce  abundance  of  grass  dunng 
some  parts  of  the  year,  and  consequently  they  are  used  as 
pasture-^unds  by  the  Kara  Kirghis,  or  Black  Kirghis, 
who  go  m  summer  with  their  herds  of  horses  and  camels 
to  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains.  The  uplands  between  the 
Kezyl  Daria  and  the  Kashgar  Daria  have  a  sandy  soil, 
which  for  the  wreater  part  of  the  year  is  quite  destitute  of 
vegetation,  andf  can  only  be  used  as  pasture  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  western  districts  of  the  Thian  Shan  Nanlu,  or  those 
which  extend  at  the  base  of  the  Tartashling,  are  not 
more  favourable  to  cultivation  than  the  northern  districts 
which  we  have  just  noticed.  Though  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Tartashling  is  from  north  to  south,  it  seems 
that  the  ranges  which  compose  it  generally  extend  in 
the  direction  from  west  to  east,  and  their  wide  rocky 
masses  advance  far  into  the  plain,  leaving  only  narrow 
and  elevated  valleys  between  them,  which  do  not  admit  of 
cultivation.  These  high  ranges  extend  much  Oarther  to 
the  east  near  the  Kuenluen,  than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Thian 
Shan  Mountains,  and  terminate  rather  abruptly  in  the 
plain,  so  that  only  a  very  narrow  hilly  tract  separates  them 
from  the  level  country.  Cultivation  is  limited  to  this 
narrow  tract,  and  even  here  to  the  banks  of  the  several 
rivers  which  drain  it.  The  cultivated  grounds  are  most 
extensive  on  the  Kashgar  Daria  and  Yarkiang  Daria,  where 
these  rivers  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  always  yield  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  especially  in  the 
countries  surrounding  the  towns  of  Kashgar  and  Yarkiang. 
Farther  down  the  country  is  not  cultivated,  the  soil  being 
sandy,  and  the  means  of  irrigation  scanty  and  uncertain. 
The  principal  objects  of  agriculture  aae  rice,  wheat,  barley, 
and  millet,  with  beans  and  vetches.  Several  plants  are 
raised  from  which  oil  is  extracted,  among  which  is 
sesamum.  The  mulberry  plantations  are  very  extensive, 
and  lar^e  quantities  of  silk  are  collected  at  Yarkiand, 
which  IS  partly  exported,  and  partly  used  in  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country ;  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax  are  also 
cultivated.  Fruit-trees  are  abundant,  and  their  produce, 
consisting  of  grapes,  pomegranates,  quinces,  peaches, 
apricots,  and  apples,  constitutes  an  article  of  internal 
commerce.  Melons  and  cucumbers  are  of  excellent 
quality.  The  greater  part  of  the  country,  though  unfit 
for  agrioulturafpurposes,  is  covered  with  grass,  eroecially 
those  tracts  which  are  mountainous,  and  accordingly  it 
abounds  in  domestic  animals,  among  which  the  horses  and 
sheep  are  distinguished.  The  wool  collected  in  these 
parts  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  which  the  shawte  of 
Cashmir  are  made.  There  are  also  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  and  camels. 

We  are  less  accjuainted  with  the  productive  powers  of 
the  countries  which  extend  alonp  the  base  of  the  Thsung- 
ling,  where  our  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  tracts  that 
surround  the  town  of  Khotan,  where  a  large  district  is 
under  cultivation,  and  produces  rice,  wheat  and  millet, 
cotton,  hemp  and  flax ;  large  quantities  of  silk  of  the  first 
quality  are  collected.  The  vineyards  are  extensive,  and 
the  grapes  grown  here  are  much  prized.  Some  plants 
are  raised,  which  yield  dyeing-stufls,  which  are  exported  to 
China.  Among  the  domestic  animals  the  yak  i^  numerous, 
and  also  the  horses  and  sheep ;  cattle  are  rather  scarce. 
North  of  this  cultivated  tract  is  a  desert,  in  which  many 
bare  rocks  occur,  but  whose  surface  is  mostly  covered  with 
sand.  This  desert,  which  extends  westward  to  the  vicinity 
of  Yarkiang,  and  northward  to  the  banks  of  the  Yarkiang 
Daria,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Kara-kitai  or  Rikistan. 
From  this  rapid  survey  of  the  productive  powers  of  Thian 
Shan  Nanlu  it  is  evident  that  probably  not  more  than  one 
hundredth  put  of  its  surface  is  available  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  deserts,  and  those  tracts  which  are  de- 
scribed as  such,  cover  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  area, 
and  the  remainder  is  mainly  occupied  with  high  mountains, 
which  produce  a  few  trees  and  good  pasture.  The  utter 
sterility  of  the  Han-hai  seems  to  depend  on  the  soil,  but 
that  of  the  ottier  desert  tracts  appears  partly  to  be  the 
effect  of  climate. 

C/rma/^.—The  climate  of  the  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  is  dis- 
tinguished by  that  dryness  which  is  characteristic  of  all 
table-lands  which  are  considerably  elevated  above  the 
sea.  As  its  elevation  perhaps  does  not  differ  much 
fVom  that  of  the  table-land  of  Castile  in  Spain,  there 
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would  probably  be  a  (Treat  ininilarity  between  the  climates 
it'  tlie  tablc-hind  ot'S^min  wuh  not  surrounded  bv  a  sea,  which 
is  not  tar  distant  from  it,  whilst  the  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  is  15UU 
miles  from  the  Pacitir,  which  is  the  nearest  sea.  The 
cUmate  of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  is  consequently  much  drier 
than  that  of  S()ain.  Though  abundant  rains  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  mountain-ranges  which  enclose  the 
plain,  and  snow  falls  every  winter  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet,  the  quantity  of  snow'  and  rain  which  descends  on  the 
plain  is  very  small.  In  the  deserts  no  rain  occurs, 
and  it  is  observed  that  when  the  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  vapour,  and  distant  objects  are  indistinctly  visible,  it 
does  not  produce  any  other  effect  than  that  of  generating 
extremely  heavy  gales,  which  are  often  so  strong  as  to 
throw  down  travellers  and  their  beasts  of  burden.  In  the 
Han-hai  they  raise  a  large  quantity  of  sand  to  a  consider- 
able height  above  the  surface.  Along  the  Thian  Shan 
Mountains  only  two  or  throe  showers  of  rain  are  annually 
experienced,  and  generally  they  do  not  continue  above  an 
hour.  The  rain  is  very  minute,  and  it  hardly  moistens  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  A  little  snow  falls  m  the  western 
districts,  i>ut  seems  never  to  occur  east  of  the  valley  of  the 
Kaidu  river.  The  moisture  required  for  the  growth  of 
plants  is  therefore  entirely  derived  from  the  mountains. 
The  supply  of  water  from  this  source  is  indeed  very 
abundant,  but  only  for  about  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year,  and  it  would  only  be  sufficient  for  a  very  limited 
agriculture,  if  the  inhabitants  had  not  acquired  a  peculiar 
art  in  liusbanding  this  supply.  In  the  districts  south  of 
the  Tluaii  Shan  Nanlu  Mountains  very  large  reservoirs 
have  been  made,  which  are  filled  by  the  watercourses 
alter  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  from  these  reservoirs 
tiie  greater  part  of  the  supply  is  taken,  by  which  many 
tracts  are  enabled  to  produce  abundant  crops.  Tlie 
western  districts  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  northern, 
except  that  a  larger  quantity  of  snow  falls,  though  it  is 
moderate  in  the  plain.  The  temperature  of  these  districts 
however  is  much  colder  in  winter,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  at  Yarkiang  the  river  is  for  three  months  covered 
with  thick  ice,  and  caravans  pass  over  it  with  their  beasts 
of  burden.  The  heat  in  summer  is  very  great  all  over  the 
country,  but  the  cold  of  the  winter  seems  to  decrease  as 
we  proceed  from  west  to  east,  as  frost  is  hardly  known  at 
Hami.  The  Chinese  however  state  tliat  the  difference 
botux*en  the  temperature  of  the  summer  and  winter  is 
very  considerable.  The  country  is  subject  to  earthquakes, 
and  several  districts  suffered  greatly  from  them  in  IB32, 
when  they  were  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  Tartashling 
Mountains.  It  is  probable  that  this  phenomenon  also 
occurs  along  the  Tnian  Shan  Mountains,  as  an  extinct 
volcano  exists  in  that  range,  and  traces  of  volcanic  action 
are  frequently  met  with. 

Proaiwtiong, — It  is  remarkable  that  Thian  Shan  Nanlu, 
though  without  doubt  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea- 
level,  produces  all  the  in^ns  and  fruits  which  are  cul- 
tivated in  the  most  southern  parts  of  Europe,  which  are 
situated  at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator,  and  are 
less  elevated.  The  olive-tree  however  has  not  been 
noticed  as  growing  there.  Sesamum,  which  is  cultivated 
in  most  parts  to  a  great  extent,  Mipplies  the  place  of  the 
olive-tree.  The  plain,  as  well  as  the  mountains  which 
surround  it,  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and  even  of 
shrubs.  In  a  few  places  only  some  species  of  trees  cover  a 
small  extent  of  surface,  but  thi^y  are  short  and  crooked, 
and  only  good  for  fire-wood.  It  is  not  certain,  though  it 
is  so  stated  by  some  travellers,  that  the  true  rhubarb- 
plant  grows  on  the  mountains  of  the  Thsungling. 

All  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe  abound,  with  the 
exception  of  hogs,  which  are  only  kept  by  the  few  Chinese 
settled  in  the  country :  all  the  other  inhabitants,  being 
Mohammedans,  hold  tnis  animal  m  abhorrence.  Camels 
are  kept  in  the  plains  and  on  the  mountains.  The  ransres 
of  the  Tartasliling  are  considered  the  native  place  of  the 
double-hum piHl  camel.  In  the  same  mountains  the  yak 
is  reared  by  the  Kirghis ;  the  larger  species  of  the  domestic 
animals  are  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  deserts  of  Thian 
Slian  Nanlu.  This  is  expressly  stated  of  the  horse,  the 
camel,  black  cattle,  and  tiie  ass;  the  last  is  probably  the 
dshikketci,  or  Equus  hemionus  of  Pallas ;  of  the  wild  sheep 
there  appear  to  be  several  kinds,  but  the  species  have  not 
yet  been  ascertaine<l.  On  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains  the 
anr<Ui  is  found,  and  on  the  Tartashling  the  kutch-kar  and 
the  rass  above  mentioned.    The  jackal  is  found  in  great 


numben,  and  there  are  alio  tigen*  wolvea.  hnv 
foxes.  On  account  of  the  want  of  natural  funni 
are  not  numerous,  except  water-fowl,  which  afac 
the  lakes  of  the  desert  and  the  swamps  of  the  1 
On  the  Thian  Slian  Mountains  a  black  eaele  ok  iei 
is  met  with,  and  on  the  Tartashling  a  »tiU  Un 
called  svrym. 

Gold  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  affluents  of  the 
Daria,  where  some  quantity  is  stated  to  be  roller 
occurs  also,  according  tothe  account  of  the  (.'hinc« 
eastern  portion  of  the  Thian  Shan  Mountaint.  whi 
ever  it  is  not  collected.    Copper  and  iron  are  c 
found  at  several  places,  and  are  worked,  but  the  V 
are  not  known.     From  the  volcanic  )x>rtioa  uf  tb 
Shan  Mountains  sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac  are  d 
and  near  the  same  places  asbestos  and  saltpetre.    Di 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  last 
range.    Several  other  precious  stonea  are  abtaawi 
two  of  thein,  the  yew  and  the  aifate,  form  eoas 
articles  of  commerce  to  China.    The  agmle  is  < 
in  the  eastern  districts  of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu. 

Inhabitants, — ^The  bulk  of  the  population  is  of 
origin,  and  it  seems  that  this  nation  miwi  be  *^ 
as  the  aboriginal   stock  of  the   counii}!',  as  ' 
Nanlu  constituted  the  princi|ial  portion  of  t\m  f 
empire  of  the   Hiongnu,    which   was   destroyed 
Chinese  in  the  first  century  after  Chrixit,aiid  as  tht 
of  almost  all  the  different  Turkish  tribe*.  hoircTfli 
spread  over  Asia  and   Europe,   may  be         ed 
country'.     Tiavellers  generally  call  the  1 

of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu.  Uzbecks,  as  thvj  ■■! 

exactly  in  tlie  formation  of  their  l>ody  [Bomsaik, 
p.  71],  and  speak  the  same  languacre.  It  is  bowe 
served,  that  the  Turkish  languafire  of  Thian  a  > 
not  intermixed,  as  that  of  the  other  Turi  i 

terms  derived   from  the  Persian  and  Aimmk  ■ 
and  it  is  therefore  considered  the  purest  of  t 
dialects.      The    Memoirs   of    Sultan   Baber 
in  this  language.      The  Turks    of    Thian         ii 
are  decidedly  superior  in  civilization  to  the  « 
Bokhara.    They  exhibit  no  less  industry  than  iiisr 
the   cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  articles 
made  in  their  manufactories  are  of  good  ^ualit) 
prized.     Many  of  them  are  also  engaged  in  connw 

They  are  at  present  divided  into  two  tribes,  Ak- 
Kara-tak,  which  hate  one  another,  and  Creqn 
war  on  eacli  other,  which  circumbtauce  is  <      ■»> 


principal  reason  of  their  inability  to  resiat 
invasions  of  the  Oloths  and  of  the  Chinese.    Each 
two  tribes  was  governed  by  hereditary  chiefik  vl 
independent  of  one  another.    When  the  ChincK  c 
the  country,  they  letl  the  internal  affairs  in  the 
these  chiefs,  reserving  for  themselves   onlv  thr 
department  and  the  police,  as  far  as  re^anfed  tb 
bouring  independent  btates.    The  army  which  the 
keep  in  the  countr)',  and  which  amounlsto  bet 
and  30,000  men,  is  commanded  by  Mantchoo 
at  the   places  through  which  the  caravan 
foreign  countries  the  custom-officers  are  compo*** 
Chinese  and  lialf  of  Turks.    But  all  the  other' 
appointed  by  the  Hakim  Begs,  as  the  chieis  anei^ 
the  Hakim  Begs  themselves  are  chosen  or  eonfiriM 
court  of  Peking.    The  tribute  which  the  Chineie 
ment  levies  upon  the  inhabitants  i»  small,  but  is  i 
increased  by  the  duty  on  the  merchandise  i       *■ 
ported,  and  which,  according  to  the  latest  infotiuwi 
per  cent.     The  inhabitants  however  are  much 
by  their  native  chiefs,  as  the  Chinese  govemmeB^ 
to  take  no  notice  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  p 
For  tliis  reason  they  are  ill-disposed  against  the  t 
and  this  hatred  is  stifl  increased  by  the  extensive  f 
tions  which  have  lately  been  erected  tnr  the  j 
labour  of  the  natives.    Tlie  Chinese  merchant*  < 


settled  here  are  not  permitted  to  go  to  the 
countries  which  are  independent  of  China,  and  the 
commerce  is  therefore  carrie<i  on  partly  by  the  Tui 
mostly  by  the  Tajicks.    Tlie  Turks  are  Mon 

The  Tajicks,  or  Tadjicks,  are  tlutt  nation  ibau«.u  » 
the  Persian  as  its  native  language,  and  which  is 
spread  over  all  the  central  countries  of  Asia,  but  i 
only  a  few  mountain  valleys  ezcIusiTely.  In  othci 
tries  their  indui^  is  mostly  directed  to  the  c^Iuvi 
the  soil,  but  in  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  they  are  chiefly  cf 
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rade,  and  therefore  many  of  them  are  met  with  in  all 

nercial   places.    They  are  known  to  Europeans  by 

iiame  of  Bokharians,  as  the  merchants  from  Bokhara 

)  visit  the  fairs  of  Nishnei  Novogorod  and  other  places 

Tajicks.    They  are   permitted  even  to  trade  in  the 

tern  provinces  of  China  Proper,  in  Shensi  and  Shansi, 

some  of  them  visit  Kiachta.    They  conform  in  their 

ind  costume  to  the  Turks,  but  preserve  their  lan- 

.    They  are  Mohammedans. 
■lOUgh  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  was  subject  to  the  Khalkas 
agols  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  no  traces  exist 
his  nation  ever  having  formed  settlements  in  the  coun- 

The  016th  Cal  mucks,  when  governed  by  the  Galdan 
his  successors  [Sonoaria,vo1.  xxii.,  p.  2451,  occupied  it 
a  short  time,  and  as  they  expelled  the  Khalkas  wherever 
r  met  them,  the  total  absence  of  Mongol  colonies  may  be 
>unted  for.  There  are  however  in  the  eastern  distncts, 
Mnallyin  the  town  of  Hami  and  its  vicinity,  a  considerable 
ibep  of  Oloth  Calmucks,  who  after  the  defeat  of  the  Galdan 
;tly  submitted  to  the  sway  of  the  Mantchoos.  The  number 
Ihmese  is  not  large.  Besides  the  officers  of  government, 
nail  number  are  established  in  the  large  commercial 
IS  as  merchants ;  some  of  them  also  exercise  other 
cs ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  agricultural  settlements 
B  been  made  by  them  m  this  country,  as  in  Songaria. 
I  the  mountains  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Thian  Shan 
lu  is  a  tribe  of  Kirghis,  called  the  Kara.  Kir- 
,  and  another  tribe  of  that  nation  is  met  with  in  the 
res  of  the  Tartashling.  Both  are  nomadic  tribes,  occu- 
g  during  the  summer  the  highest  portion  of  the  moun- 
•region  with  their  herds  of  camels,  yak,  horses,  and 
p,  and  descending  in  winter  to  the  lower  regions. 
rmmerce^  Towns y  and  Manufactures. — Nearly  1800 
9  ago  a  commercial  road  was  established,  which  tra- 
ss this  countr)'  in  its  length  from  east  to  west,  and  by 
th  the  commerce  between  China  and  Western  Asia  has 
I  carried  on  nearly  without  interruption.  After  the 
fifall  of  the  empire  of  the  Hionsniu  under  the  dynasty 
An,  when  the  dominion  of  the  Chinese  extended  to  the 
es  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  nearly  met  the  eastern 
idary  of  the  Western  or  Roman  empire,  this  road  was 
used  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  silk  and  other 
ilea  were  thus  brought  to  Western  Asia.  This  road 
es  through  the  countries  which  lie  along  the  base  of 
Tlijan  Shan  Mountains.  Another  road,  which  has 
ably  been  used  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  connects 
n  Shan  Nanlu  and  China  with  the  northern  parts  of 
i,  especially  with  Cashmir,  and  is  also  much  used  at 
present  day.  As  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
IS  of  this  country  and  their  manufactures  is  derived 
the  accounts  of  the  merchants  who  have  passed  along 
5  roads,  we  shall  follow  their  track  in  noticing  them, 
le  caravans  of  China,  bound  for  the  western  countries, 
yu,  as  thev  are  called  there,  after  leaving  the  town  of 
slieou  ancf  the  gate  of  Kia-yu-kooan  [Tangut,  vol. 
.,  p.  32],  pass  through  the  desert  of  Han-hai  and 
e  after  20  days'  journey  at  Hami  (42*  53'  N.  lat.  and 
iC  E.  long.).  Hami,  or  Khamil,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
res,  is  a  fortified  place,  being  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
h  enclose  a  space  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  cir- 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  large  suburbs,  where  the 
vans  stop  before  they  proceed  for  the  west,  and  is 
ilojis.  The  streets  are  straight  and  regular,  but  the 
€8  low  and  built  of  dried  clay.  The  countiy  which 
mnds  the  town  is  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  but 
J  cultivated  with  extraordinary  care  and  industry. 
)es,  melons,  and  other  fruits  are  sent  to  China  in  great 
itities. 

bout  240  miles  west  of  Hami  is  Pidshan,  a  fortress 
rh  is  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  near  which  the 
van  road  passes.  About  60  miles  farther  is  Turfail,  a 
able  place,  which  however  suffered  much  in 
w«us  of  the  last  century.  Karashar  is  290  miles  west 
urfan.  Its  fortress  is  not  large,  not  exceeding  one 
in  circuit.  The  town  is  rather  populous,  and  built  on 
banks  of  the  Kaidu  river,  which  is  said  to  be  navigable 
his  place.  Its  commerce  is  considerable,  but  manu- 
ires  are  not  mentioned,  except  that  the  inhabitants  ex- 
n  the  art  of  embroidery.  Kurli,  or  Kurungli,  is  situated 
that  portion  of  the  Kaidu  river  which  connects  the 
tu  Nor  with  Lop  Nor,  and  contains  a  population  of 
it  4000  individuals.    The  country  round  the  town  is 
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very  fertile.  The  town  is  50  miles  distant  from  Karashif 
to  the  south-west.  Bukur  or  Bugur,  nearly  200  milei 
distant  from  Kurli,  contains  2000  families,  or  10,000  in- 
dividuals, and  has  a  considerable  commerce  in  copper,  oil, 
sheep-skins,  butter,  and  furs,  especially  lynx-skins. 

Kutshe,  which  is  100  miles  distant  from  Bugur,  is  a 
large  tovm  which  is  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  a  great  population,  of  which  6000  are  Tiu-ks. 
The  mountains  north  of  the  town  contain  several  mines, 
from  which  copper,  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  and  sal  ammo- 
niac, are  obtained.  At  this  town  begins  the  road  which 
leads  across  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains  to  Kuldsha  in  Hi, 
by  the  mountain-pass  called  Mussur  Dabahn.  Before  it 
reaches  the  mountain-pass,  it  runs  through  the  town  of 
Sailim,  which  is  built  in  an  elevated  valley,  and  near  some 
niines.  South-west  of  Kutshe  is  the  town  of  Shayar,  in  a 
district  producing  abundance  of  rice,  melons,  and  fruit. 
It  contains  a  population  of  4000  individuals. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Aksu  Daria  are  the  towns  of  Aksu 
and  Ushi.  Aksu  is  a  large  commercial  and  manufacturing 
town,  which,  according  to  one  statement,  contains  6000 
houses,  and,  according  to  another,  a  population  of  20,000 
families.  It  is  not  fortified.  Its  commercial  importance 
is  not  only  derived  from  its  being  one  of  the  largest  places 
of  depot  on  the  great  caravan-road  from  China,  but  also 
from  another  road,  which  leads  in  a  north-eastern  direc- 
tion to  the  mountain-pass  of  Mussur  Dabahn,  by  which 
it  communicates  with  Kuldsha,  the  capital  of  IH,  and  by 
which  it  not  only  receives  the  produce  of  that  countiy, 
but  also  several  articles  brouf^ht  from  Russia.  [Songaria, 
vol.  xxii.,  p.  245.1  Buchanan  merchants  from  Tobolsk 
sometimes  proceed  as  far  as  this  place,  and  it  is  likewise 
visited  by  traders  from  Khokand,  Tashkend,  and  Bokhara. 
Its  manufactures  are  numerous,  especially  those  of  cotton- 
stuffs,  among  which  one  called  bumaseya  is  in  great  request 
in  Siberia  and  Turkistan,  and  a  kind  of  stuff,  naif  silk  and 
half  cotton.  Several  articles  made  of  leather,  especially 
those  of  deer-leather,  as  harness  and  saddles,  which  are 
embossed  with  great  art,  are  also  highly  valued,  and 
exported  to  distant  places.  There  are  also  some  potteries, 
and  many  persons  arc  employed  in  cutting  and  polishing 
precious  stones.  The  Chinese  garrison,  consisting  of  3000 
men,  inhabits  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town.  Ushi, 
which  lies  higher  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Aksu  Dana,  is 
built  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  country  of  peat  fertility, 
and  is  stated  to  contain  10,000  families.  This  place  has  a 
mint,  in  which  copper  coin  is  made,  and  it  appears  to  carry 
on  a  considerable  commerce. 

The  town  of  Kashgar  is  situated  in  the  north-western 
angle  of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  mountain-road  which,  traversing  the  chain  that  con- 
nects the  Thian  Shan  with  the  Tartashling,  leads  to  Fer- 
ghana and  the  towns  of  Khokand  and  Tashkend.  This 
road  rftns  in  a  north-north-western  direction.  At  this  place 
also  begins  the  other  caravan-road,  which,  running  south* 
east  and  passing  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Tartash- 
ling, and  passing  through  the  towns  of  Yarkiang  and  Kho- 
tan,  leads  over  the  Karakorum  Pass  to  Leh,  Gertope,  and 
Cashmir.  Besides  these  two  lines  of  communication  and 
the  great  caravan-road  to  China,  a  fourth  road,  commenc- 
ing at  Kashgar,  runs  north-east  over  the  Thian  Shan  Moun* 
tains  by  the  Rowat  Pass,  and,  skirting  the  western  shores 
of  Lake  Issekol,  leads  to  Kuldsha  and  the  banks  of  the 
Irtish  river.  This  last  road  appears  to  be  much  frequented 
by  Russian  merchants.  The  advantages  derived  from  all 
these  roads  concentrating  at  Kashgar  render  tliis  town  one 
of  the  most  commercial  m  the  interior  of  Asia.  It  is  said 
to  contain  15,000  houses,  and  a  population  of  80,000  indi- 
viduals. In  the  Chinese  geogi-aphy  the  population  is  said 
to  consist  of  16,000  persons  paying  a  capitation-tax,  which 
would  carry  it  to  rather  more  than  is  stated  by  Russian 
travellers.  The  Turkish  and  Bucharian  merchants  of  Kash- 
gar visit  the  countries  north  of  Hindustan,  Bokhara,  and 
Tobolsk ;  and  numbers  of  merchants  who  are  settled  in  the 
neighbouring  independent  states  are  always  found  in  the 
town.  All  those  who  are  of  Turkish  origin  have  free 
access  to  it ;  but  the  entry  of  Europeans  is  prevented  by 
the  Chinese  authorities.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a 
large  square,  from  which  four  extensive  bazars  brmch  off. 
The  Chinese  ganrison  consists  of  8000  men,  wh  >  arc  sta- 
tioned here  to  repress  any  invasion  from  tlie  side  of  Kho- 
kand, and  are  quartered  m  a  strong  fortress,  which  is  con 
^  Vol.  XXIV.-~3  B 
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tiguouft  to  the  town.  The  manufactures  are  numeroai  and 
extensive :  the  largest  are  those  of  silk,  in  which  several 
kinds  of  stuflV,  as  satin,  damask,  &c.,  are  made,  and  some 
of  them  are  intemoven  with  gold  and  silver  thread.  The 
manufactured  of  cottons  are  less  important,  but  their  colours 
are  much  praised.  The  jewellers  are  very  expert  in  cutting 
the  yew  and  in  working  gold.  Many  articles  are  exporteid 
to  China.  The  latest  accountB  however  state  that  Kashgar 
and  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  industnr  had  suffered 
much  by  the  invasion  and  rebellion  of  the  Kodjas  (1827), 
and  that  Yarkiang  had  become  a  much  more  commercial 

J)lace  than  Kashgar.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  town 
las  recovered  its  former  importance.  South-west  of  Kashgar 
is  the  town  of  Tashbalig,  which  seems  to  be  an  important 
place,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Yaman-yar  river,  where 
it  issues  from  the  mountain-region  of  the  Tartashling.  On 
the  road  leading  from  Kashgar  to  Yarkiang  is  Yengi 
Ilissar,  a  place  of  considerable  extent. 

Yarkiang,  or  Yarkand,  may  be  considered  the  capital 
of  Thian  Slian  Nanlu,  as  the  Chinese  military  governor 
generally  resides  here.     It  consists  of  the  city  or  fortress, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wail  of  stone,  and  is  more 
than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  numerous  suburbs 
which  lie  round  it.    In  the  fortress  a  garrison  of  7000  men 
is  kept.    The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  sun-dried  bricks ; 
but  as  rain  is  verv  rare  in  this  country,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered substantial.     The  river  Yarkiang  Daria  is  divided 
into  two  arms,  and  numerous  canals  have  been  made  from 
them,  by  which  all  the  streets  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  water.    There  are  numerous  public  buildings,  espe- 
cially mosques  and  medrasses,  or  colleges :  the  number  of 
the  medrasses  is  stated  to  exceed  ten.    There  are  two  lanre 
bazars,  one  in  the  city  and  the  other  in  the  suburbs,  which 
are  more  than  three  miles  lon^,  and  contain  a  great  num- 
ber of  shops,  well  supphed  with  various  articles  of  mer- 
chandise.    Most  of  tne  shopkeepers  are  Chinese.    There 
are  also  several  large  caravansaries.      The  country  sur- 
rounding the  town  supplies  it  with  three  important  articles 
of  commerce,  silk,  hue  wool,  and  horses,  of  which  last 
great  numbers  go  to  other  ])1aces,  and  as  far  as  China. 
Theae  horses  are  mostly  of  the  Kirghis  breed,  rather  small, 
but  very  strong,  and  much  prized.    The  commerce  with 
tlie  countries  north  of  Hindustan  and  with  Tibet  is  very 
considerable.     It  is  stated  that  there  are  several  kinds  of 
manufactures,  but  only  cotton-stuffs  are  specified.    The 
number  of  inhabitants  who  pay  capitation-tax  is  stated  to  be 
between  30,000  and  40,000,  which  would  give  a  population 
of  between  180,000  and  240.000.      Many  foreigners  are 
settled  in  this  place.    The  number  of  Chinese  merchants 
is  only  200,  but  there  are  many  others  engaged  in  trade 
and  manufactures.    A  great  number  of  merchants  Irom 
Shensi  and  Shansi  visit  Yarkiang.    There  are  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  natives  of  Cashmir  settled  here ;  but 
only  a  small  number  of  Hindus,  and  no  Jews  or  Armenians. 
The  foreign  merchants,  who  are  met  with  in  considerable 
numbers,  are  from  Ferghana,  Tibet,  and  Ca^mir. 

Khotan  appears  to  have  been  formerly  the  name  of  the 
town  which  at  present  is  called  Ilitsi  or  Eelchi,  whilst  the 
name  of  Khotan  is  applied  to  the  country  which  extends 
along  the  northern  base  of  the  ThsunglinjB^.  This  country 
contains,  according:  to  the  latest  information,  700,000  per- 
sons who  pay  capitation-tax,  which  would  give  a  population 
of  between  3,r)00,000  and  4,000,000  individuals.  Thus  it 
appears  that  this  country  is  by  far  the  most  populous  and 
important  part  of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu.  A  larsre  number  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Buddhists,  and  it  appears  that  among 
them  are  numerous  descendants  of  Chinese,  who  settled 
there  at  a  ver)'  early  period.  The  town  of  Ilitsi  is  described 
as  large  and  populous ;  but  we  have  no  peculiar  account 
of  it.  It  denves  its  commercial  importance  partly  from 
the  productions  of  the  country,  and  partly  from  tne  cir- 
cumstance that  the  fl^'eat  roads  meet  at  this  place.  The 
eastern  road  passes  from  Ilitsi  to  Keriya^  and  through  the 
\wm  of  Kenya  into  Tibet,  and  seems  to  be  the  principal 
line  of  communication  between  the  last-mentionea  country 
and  the  northern  provinces  of  China.  The  western  road 
joins  the  great  caravan-road  which  leads  from  Yarkiang  to 
Leh  and  ( 'ashmir.  The  pnncipal  articles  which  the  coun- 
trj-  supplies  for  exportation  are  the  yew-stone  and  silk,  the 
laM  ot  which  is  iri-own  in  larire  c|uantities.  It  seems  also 
liiat  there  are  mines  of  copper  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
vr<4eli  of  copper  are  namea  among  the  articiea  manufac- 


tured in  thiB  place.    Silk  and  cotton  stuffs  nre  nka 
to  a  great  extent,  and  there  are  glass-houses.     Evvrv  - 
a  fair  is  held,  which  is  sometimes  attended  by 
sons.    Horses  are  exported  in  great  niunbeim. 


less  prised  than  those  of  Yarkiang.    Near  the  low. 
Kenya,  through  which  the  road  paaiei  to  Tibet,  i 
gold-mines. 

The  articles  which  are  sent  from  Yarkianir  to  Cmk^ 
are  silver,  goats'  and  sheep's  wool,  leather  tmnncd  m  ifci 
manner  of  what  is  called  Russian  leather.  embraiderMi  of 
gold  and  silver,  rice,  and  some  few  articU«  of  CI 
manufacture ;  there  are  taken  in  return  shawls  of 
ent  qualities,  cotton  stulfs,  sheep-skins  and  coat-akiBiL  i 
some  minor  articles. 

Only  one  caravan  goes  annually  from  Yarkiang  lo , 
dakshan,  which  carries  a  large  quantity  of  tea 


silver,  and  brings  back  slaves  and  prei-io\ia  stoacs,  a» 
cially  rubies.  It  appears  from  Wood's  '  Jouivcy'  M 
this  intercourse  has  of  late  been  interrupted  by  Ibt  i^ 
settled  state  of  Badakshan  and  of  Wakhan.    [Tiinffss.] 

The  intercourse  with  Khokand,  which  had  alio  been  » 
terrupted  for  several  years,  has  lately  been  re-ctfUbfariiil 
The  articles  exported  to  that  country  are  silver,  chiM-wa, 
tea  in  boxes,  and  pressed  tea,  of  which  large  miutilHS  m 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Turkistan.  The  aprti 
from  Khokand  are  raw  silk  and  different  kinda  of  eoUm 
stuffs. 

The  Bucharian  merchants  settled  in 
ceeded  in  advancing  as  far  as  Kutsh,  Aksu,  and 
to  which  places  they  bring  broad-cloth,  brocadia  alvcr, 
gold  coin,  copper,  iron,  steeU  and  fur ;  and  tkey  take  badi 
several  kinds  of  cotton  stuffs,  tea,  rhubaib,  uuk  ml  aa- 
moniac. 

We  are  yery  imperfectly  acquainted  with  th*  ?         ^ 
cial  intercourse   between  China  Proper  and 
Nanlu.    It  does  not  however  a}mear  that  the  t{v 
puts  any  difficulties  in  the  way  out.  and  it  ia  atatew  u« 
commerce  of  Yarkiang  with  the  northern  provinces  ii 
active.    The  principal  articles  which  are  sent  toO        m 
raw  silk,  great  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle,  the  yr« 
other  precious  stones,  and  some  dyeing  stuffs ;  in  t 
there  are  sent  to  Yarkiang  tea,  china-ware,  and  se 
manufactured  articles. 

Hisiortf, — ^The  country  of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  has  nnvr 
in  any  way  been  connected  ^ith  the  political  evcats  HT 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  but  frequently  with  thesi  tf 
Proper  China,  and  it  is  only  from  the  Chinese  and  Moanl 
historians  that  we  leani  the  political  changes  to  which  Hbm 
been  subject.  Thus  we  are  informed  that  before  aid  il 
the  beginning  of  our  era  this  part  of  Central  Asiaforaidi 
portion  of  the  powerful  empire  of  the  Hiongnu,  a  TaikA 
race,  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  made  war  on  Ckaa 
and  sometimes  laid  waste  the  northern  provinces ;  bat  ■ 
the  first  century  after  Christ  was  overtnrown  by  tbe  if* 
nasty  of  the  Han  emperors.  It  seems  that  the  Chinese  tk* 
for  the  first  time  got  possession  of  the  country,  and  Ikif 
soon  aftervi-ards  succeeded  in  extending  their  conqoaril 
over  Ferghana  and  the  deserts  lying  round  the  AnL  ■ 
that  at  that  period  their  empire  extended  to  the  Cssfim 
Sea.  But  in  the  fifth  centurv  after  Christ  the  Cbincte  «af 
dispossessed  of  this  country  by  the  Tang-hiang,  a  Tibtia 
race ;  and  this  and  other  races  of  the  same  origin  c«^ 
tinned  to  govern  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  up  to  the  timt  rf 
Generis  Khan.  From  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  ccohsf 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  extensive  empire  of  the  Hia  m 
of  Tangut  [Tangut,  p.  33],  the  overthrow  of  whick,  m 
1227,  was  the  last  of  the  numerous  and  great  expioito  d 
the  Mongol  conqueror.  [Genois  Khan,  vol.  xi.,  p.  117] 
As  the  Mongols  soon  afterwards  got  possession  oi  Cliiaa 
Thian  Shan  was  again  united  to  that  countrv,  and  ft* 
mained  so  as  long  as  the  descendants  of  Grengis  klMn««t 
masters  of  China.    But  when  the  Yuan  dynasty 


thrown,  in  the  fourteenth  century  (1368  ■,  by  Ibt  Mm 
dynasty,  and  the  Mongol  empire  waa  q>lit  into  tevn 


states,  Thian  Shan  became  independent,  and  wertnl 
sovereignties  arose  under  chiefs  of  Tiiridah  origin.  Tbi 
Ming  emperor  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  Mlscd* 
ing  them,  but  for  the  conquests  of  Timur  Beg,  or  Tamcnaae, 
who  entered  the  country  towards  the  end  of  the  rourtecolli 
century,  and  brought  it  under  his  dominion.  Alter  has  dfflh 
the  Turkish  chiefs  gradually  rewmed  their 
station,  and  preserved  it  to  tha  nuddh  of  tba 
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',  when  the  Galdan  or  emperor  of  the  Oloth  C&l- 
vrho  subjected  to  his  sway  all  the  tribes  north  of  the 
$han  Mountains,  began  to  extend  his  conquests  to 
th  of  that  range.  The  petty  Turkish  sovereigns,  not 
ible  to  make  resistance,  yielded,  and  became  tri- 
to  the  O^oth  Calmueks.  When  the  Galdan  had 
efeated  by  the  Chinese,  and  had  died  (1697))  the 
passed  from  the  Oloth  Calmueks  to  the  Songares 
KiA,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  ^5],  who  soon  established  their 
\y  among  the  Turkish  princes  in  Thian  Shan  Nanlu, 
n  subjected  Tibet.  They  kept  it  until  their  widely 
!d  empire  was  destroyed  by  the  Chinese  in  1756,  and 
vereign,  Amursana,  fled  to  Tobolsk,  where  he  died 
The  most  powerful  of  the  Turkish  princes,  the 
of  Yarkiang  and  Kashgar,  considered  this  event 
ble  to  the  establishment  of  their  independence,  as 
)ught  it  impossible  that  the  Chinese  could  send  an 
ifficiently  numerous  for  the  subjection  of  Thian 
anlu  through  the  wide  desert  which  separates  Pro- 
la  from  their  country,  and  they  refused  to  submit  to 
lority  of  the  Mantchoo  emperor.     But  the  emperor 

0  armies  from  Hi  over  the  Thian  Shan  Nanlu 
ins.  The  iirst  was  only  partly  successful,  and  took 
;  but  the  other,  under  the  command  of  Tshaohoei, 
d  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  in  1759  the  Kodjas 
liged  to  retire  to  Badakshan. 

55  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  town  of  Ushi, 
as  soon  put  down.  In  1826  the  descendants  of  the 
having  insinuated  themselves  into  the  favour  of  the 
Khokand,  and  obtained  from  him  the* support  of  a 
*niy,  entered  Thian  Shan  by  the  Terek  Pass,  and 
}d  in  taking  Kashgar,  Aksu,  Yarkiang,  and  Khotan ; 
inese  army  of  60,000  men  being  sent  against  them, 
'e  defeated  in  three  battles,  and  again  retired  to 
an,  where  Wood,  in  his  journey  to  the  source  of 
T  Oxus,  found   one  of   these  Kodjas  living  in 

lalde's  History  of  China;  Mailla's  Histoire  Gi- 
de  la  Chine;  Klaproth's  Magasin  Asiatiqtie ; 
s  Memoir  on  Chinese  Tariary  and  Khokan,  in 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  iv. ;  Wood's 
ve  of  a  Journey  to  tne  Source  of  the  River  Oxus  ; 
Erdkunde  von  Asien,  vol.  i.,  ii.,  and  v.) 
AUT  v.,  count  of  Champagne,  and  first  king  of 
of  that  name,  occupies  a  respectable  rank  among 
ibadours.  It  has  been  pretty  satisfactorily  shown 
nt  writers  on  the  subject  that  the  scandalous 
3ld  of  this  king  by  Matthew  of  Paris  and  others 
n  no  satisfactory  evidence.  They  have  however 
)re  successful  in  disproving  the  tales  of  their  pre- 
4  than  in  substitutmg  anything  in  their  place, 
ve  rendered  Thibaut's  biography  in  a  great  mea- 
ative. 
is  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1201,  and 

1  called  Theobaldus  Posthumus,  on  account  of 
er  having  died  before  his  birth.  His  mother, 
.  daughter  of  Sancho  the  Wise,  king  of  Navarre, 
irge  of  and  governed  his  extensive  territories  as 
or  twenty  yeArs.     A  taste  for  literature  was  here- 

the  family  of  Thibaut.  His  grandmother,  Marie 
e,  held,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  one 
lost  celebrated  *  Courts  of  Love,'  and  some  of  her 
its  have  been  preserved  by  Andr^  le  Chapelain. 
her  Blanche  induced  by  her  commands  Aubein 
le  to  compose  several  songs,  after  he  had  solemnly 
ed  the  practice  of  poetry.  With  such  examples 
im  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  young  count  of 
gne  should  contract  a  taste  for  rhyming, 
tempt  was  made  in  the  year  1214  to  wrest  the 
»s  of  Champagne  from  the  widow  and  her  son. 
her  of  Thibaut  was    a  younger  son:   his  elder 

Henry  followed  Philippe  Auguste  to  the  Holy 
id,  marrying  there  a  sister  of  Baldwin  IV.,  kin^  of 
ind  Jerusalem,  had  by  her  two  daughters,  Alice, 
•f  Cyprus,  and  Philippa,  who  married  Airard  de 
.  "fhe  father  of  Thibaut  V.,  after  his  brother's 
re  for  Palestine,  took  possession  of  Champagne 
;,  which  were  held  without  challenge  by  him,  and 
vidow  in  name  of  her  son,  till  1214.    Airard  de 

then  claimed  them  in  r^ht  of  his  wife.  Philippe 
!  decided  in  favour  of  Thibaut,  and  the  sentence 
L^rmed  by  Che  p«en  of  Fr«nce»  in  July,  1216,  on 


the  ground  that  Henry,  when  departing  for  the  East,  haa 
ceded  all  his  lands  in  France  to  his  brother,  in  the  event 
of  his  not  returning.  In  November,  1221,  the  seigneur  oa 
Brienne  was  persuaded  to  abandon  his  claims  upon  receiv- 
ing a  compensation. 

In  the  same  year  Thibaut  took  upon  himself  the 
management  of  liis  domains,  which  rendered  him,  by 
their  extent,  and  the  title  of  count  palatine,  which  they 
conferred  upon  their  holder,  the  most  powerful  vassal  of  the 
crown.  During  the  brief  and  troubled  reign  of  Louis  VIII. 
(July,  1223,  to  November,  1226),  Thibaut  distinguished 
himself  by  nothing  but  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  in 
sisted  upon  his  feudal  rights.  At  the  siege  of  Rochelle 
he  consented  to  remain  till  the  town  was  taken,  but 
exaoted  in  return  a  declaration  from  the  king  that  by  so 
doing  he  did  not  render  himself  liable  on  any  future  occa- 
sion for  more  than  the  40  days'  service  in  arms  due  by 
the  vassals  of  the  crown.  In  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses  (induced  probably  by  regard  for  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  who  was  nis  kinsman)  he  resisted  every  en- 
treaty of  the  king  to  remain  with  the  army  after  the  40 
days  had  expired ;  and  his  departure  from  it  was  one  of 
the  foundations  for  the  stories  afterwards  circulated  to  his 
disadvantage. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  VIII.  a  league  was  formed  by  a 
number  of  the  most  powerful  French  nobles  to  prevent 
the  queen  from  acting  as  regent.  Thibaut  was  at  the 
outset  a  party  to  this  confederacy.  There  are  extant 
letters  of  Pierre,  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  Hugues  de 
Lusignan  (dated  March,  1226,  which,  as  the  year  is  now 
made  to  commence,  would  be  called  1227),  authorizing 
him  to  conclude  in  their  name  a  truce  with  the  king.  The 
regent  however  found  means  to  detach  the  count  of 
Champagne  from  his  allies ;  for  an  attempt  which  they 
made  soon  after  to  obtain  possession  of  her  person  and  the 
king's  was  frustrated  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Thibaut 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  norse. 

The  duke  of  Brett^e  and  his  coadjutors  were  much 
incensed  at  the  desertion  of  the  count  of  Champagne,  and 
appear  to  have  soon  after  formed  the  project  of  harassing 
him  by  supporting  the  claims  of  the  queen  of  Cyprus  upon 
Champagne  and  Brie.  He  was  however,  on  account  of 
his  wealth,  too  desirable  an  ally  to  be  lost  without  an  en- 
deavour to  regain  him.  Overtures  of  reconciliation  were 
made,  in  consequence  of  which  count  Thibaut  engaged, 
in  1231,  to  take  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Pierre  of  Bretagne. 
Thibaut  had  been  twice  married  before ;  in  his  18th 
year,  to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Metz,  from 
whom  he  was  divorced,  and  afterwards  to  Agnes  de 
Beaujeu,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter.  The  regent,  fear- 
ing the  conseouences  of  this  reconciliation,  interfered  to 
break  it  off.  The  marriage-day  had  been  fixed,  and  the 
bridegroom  was  already  on  his  way  to  the  place  where  it 
wTis  to  be  celebrated,  when  letters  from  the  king,  foihid- 
ding  him  to  conclude  the  engagement,  were  delivered  to 
him.    He  obeyed  the  royal  mandate. 

This  insult  determined  the  confederates  to  carry  into 
execution  their  original  project.  They  sent  for  the  queen 
of  Cyprus,  and  invaded  Champagne,  avowedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  her  in  possesion  of  it.  The  king  marched 
to  the  assistuice  of  Thibaut,  and  under  his  auspices  a 
compromise  was  arranged.  Thibaut  ceded  to  the  queen 
of  Cyprus  lands  to  the  value  of  2000  livres  yearly,  and 
paid  her  in  addition  20,000,000  of  livres  in  money.  This 
sum  was  advanced  by  the  king,  who  received  in  return 
the  estates  of  Sancerre  and  others  which  Thibaut*s  father 
had  held  before  he  acquired  Champa^e. 

Here  seems  the  proper  place  to  notice  the  stories  told  by 
Matthew  of  Paris  regt^ing  the  loves  of  Thibaut  and  queec 
Blanche,  and  the  poisoning  of  Louis  VIII.,  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  former.  Matthew  only  mentions  the  accusa- 
tions as  a  rumour  he  had  heard.  No  other  historian  o. 
equal  antiquity  mentions  them.  Had  Thibaut  been 
suspected  of  being  the  murderer  of  the  king,  the  charge 
would  probably  have  been  urged  against  him  by  one  or 
other  of  the  rival  factions,  with  whom  he  played  fast  and 
loose  immediately  after.  There  is  not  a  passage  in  his 
poems  that  can  be  interpreted  into  a  declaration  of  attach- 
ment to  Blanche,  who  was  moreover  thirteen  years  hia 
senior.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  rumour  mentioned 
by  Matthew  ef  Paris  arose.  A  rhymed  chronicle,  appa- 
rently of  the  age  of  Tliibaut,  represents  him  as  going 
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about  (IZW)  in  (lisc:*ii»o  to  l«am  how  men  Bpokc  of  him, 
and  disfovorinij  lu*  hiul  no  friends.  About  Ihw  time  tht're 
wore  violent  disputes  between  the  university  of  Paris  and 
the  papal  legate,  and,  tlie  queen  sup]>ortinK  the  lef^ite.the 
wild  btudents  made  and  san^  ribald  son^^  attributinir  this 
report  to  a  guilty  pa^ision  for  hi»  person.  In  times  of  civil 
dissension  it  is  generally  found  that  parties  otherwise 
totally  unconnected  catch  up  and  spread  each  others'  lies 
when  it  suits  their  purpose.  The  queen,  the  legate,  and 
the  count  of  Champagne  were  all  unpopular;  the  disso- 
lute students  hail  circulated  imputations  a^inst  the  chastity 
of  the  two  former :  and  the  interference  of  the  king  to  we- 
vent  the  marriage  of  the  last -mentioned  with  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Bretagne  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
Imj  easily  interpreted  into  a  plot  of  the  queen-mother  to  j 
keep  him  for  herself.  It  was  amongst  the  students  that 
the  first  story  was  invented,  and  that  is  the  quarter  whence 
Matthew  of  Paris  most  probably  obtained  much  of  his  in- 
lormation  reirarding  French  affairs. 

In  1232  Thibaut  married  a  daughter  of  Archambaud 
VIII.  of  Uourbon.  In  April,  1234,' ho  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Navarre,  on  the  death  of  Sancho  the  Strong.  In 
VZ^y  he  quarrelled  with  Saint  Louis  about  the  territories 
he  hail  ceded  to  the  king  at  the  time  of  the  arrangement 
with  the  queen  of  Cypnis,  representing  them  as  merely 
transft.rred  to  the  king  in  security  for  the  money  he  ad- 
vanced, while  the  latter  asserted  that  they  had  been  sold 
to  him  for  that  sum.  It  came  to  blows,  and  Thibaut  was 
beaten. 

In  1239  Tliibaut  took  the  cross,  and  set  out  at  the  head 
of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  displayed  none  of 
the  talents  of  a  general.  Unable  to  procure  ships  to 
transport  his  forces  to  the  scene  of  action,  he  marched 
through  Hungary*  and  Tlirace.  Arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Byzantium,  his  treasure  was  so  completely  ex- 
pended, that  his  followers  had  to  Kup)>ort  themselves  by 
plunder.  In  an  eni;agement  near  Caesarea  the  division 
of  the  army  under  his  immediate  connnand  was  beaten, 
although  the  other  was  victorious.  lie  irot  involved  in 
the  defiles  of  Taunis,  and  lost  two-thirds  of  his  men. 
lastly,  at  the  final  defeat  near  Ascalon,  he  fled  ingloriousl^' 
befoi-e  the  battle  was  ended,  leaving  liis  followers  to  their 
fate. 

lie  returned  to  Pampeluna,  which  he  had  made  his 
capital,  in  1242,  and  died  in  VSiS,  having  done  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  interim,  leaving  a  widow  and  six 
children. 

The  poems  attributed  to  Thibaut  are  in  number  sixty- 
six,  and  there  appears  no  reason  for  questioning  the 
authenticity  of  any  of  them.  Tliirty-eight  are  devoted  to 
the  expression  of  passionate  complaints  and  ecstasies; 
three  recount  his  amorous  adventures  with  peasant-girls ; 
twelve  are  what  may  be  called  rh^ined  law-cases  in  mat- 
tors  of  love ;  the  rest  are  exhortations  to  engage  in  the 
Crusade,  or  invectives  against  the  immorality  of  the  age. 
l*he  passion  of  the  amorous  poems  is  not  very  intense : 
there  scarcely  needed  the  few  lines  appended  to  most  of 
them,  addreshcd  to  some  brother-troubadour,  to  show  that 
they  are  mere  displays  of  the  authors  cleverness.  The 
cases  for  the  Court  of  I^ve  are  ingenious  and  insigniticant, 
like  all  other  compositions  of  that  kind.  The  fil^y-fourth 
song,  an  exhortation  to  join  the  Crusade,  is  spirited.  The 
sixty-flit h,  in  which  the  God  of  Christians  is  compared  to 
the  ])elican  feeding  its  young  with  its  blood,  is  cliarac- 
terised  by  a  blended  tone  of  toleration  and  enthusiasm. 
In  the  sixty-sixth  he  starts  a  theory  that  the  law  of  God 
is  ripe  and  wholesome  fruit,  and  that  Adam  sinned  by 
eating  unripe  fmit.  Tliibaut *s  versification  is  correct  and 
tweet.  'Hiere  is  a  spirit  of  generosity  about  his  poems 
that  is  creditable  to  himself:  the  neatness  and  finish  of 
Ills  verges  are  more  attributable  to  the  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  the  art  had  been  previously  carried  by  others 
than  to  the  a\ithor*s  own  talents.  Altogether  his  literary- 
productions  leave  a  more  favourable  impression  of  his 
character  than  the  part  he  played  as  a  warrior  and  politi- 
cian. There  is  tergiver>ation  and  something  worse  m  his 
public  conduct,  but  the  disposition  evinced  by  his  writings 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  hinned  more  through  waiit 
of  firmness  than  from  ill-will. 

{L"*  Po'diivs  du  Roy  dt»  Savarre^  par  Levesquc  de  la 
Kavaliire,  Paris,  1742,  12mo ;  Uistotre  tie  S,  Lnun,  IX, 
du  nom,  Rny  de  France,  par  Messire  Jean,  Sire  de  Joinville ; 
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par  M.  Claude  Menaiti,  A  Pariii,  1617.  4to :  iM  Mm        i 
Continudtai^  Ht/ttoritir  Libri  I'L,  Hasilio  Juhann^  Vir 
authore,  Basiliae,  1500,  fol.:  Bayle:  Moren;  and  kU^f-w 
tthif*  l.nirerfteile,  in  voce  •  Thibaut.') 
THIBKT.     [TiBKT.] 

THIKL,  or  TIKU  is  the  chief  town  of  a  diAnct  n 
province  of  GcUlerland  in  the  kingdom  of  the  N  ■» 

It  is  situated  in  bV  M  N.  lat.  and  5"  26'  E.  \i      .. 
river  Waal,  about  15  miles  from  Nimeren,  in  ibc  ■ 
called  the  Betuwe,  which  is  celelntited  for  its  fc 
The  town  of  Thiel  contains  500U  inhabitant* ;    the 
of  which  it  is  the  chief  place,  4H,2UU.      The  rhirf  «icxi 
tions  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture  and  the  bra 
cattle ;  they  have  also  manuiactures  of  woollen,  hi 
water-colours.    (Stein,  Ij'xicun  :  Haaael ;  Cannaktan. 

THIELEN,  JAN  PHILIP  VAN,  was  \wn  at 
in  1618.    He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  lord  of 
burg.    Though  he  received  an  education  suitabW  t» 
rank,  and  was  instructed  in  every  branch  of  polite  " 
ture,  his  predilection  for  the  art  of  painting  induead  ha 
to  become  a  disciple  of  Daniel  Segers. 

Having  voluntarily  placed  himself  under  so  able  a  ■• 
structor,  his  improvement,  aa  might  have  been  cxnetal 
was  rapid.  His  subjects  were  usually'  in  the  ta&tc  ofaiy^ 
garlands  of  flowers,  with  some  historical  dcAcn  m  te 
centre,  or  festoons  twining  round  vase*  enriched 
representations  in  bas-relief.  He  always  copied 
ture,  and  chose  his  flowers  in  the  entire  pertectioo 
beauty,  grouping  them  with  great  taste.  His  picf 
very  highly  finislied,  with  a  light  touch,  pcfb^M  Icai 
spirited  tlian  the  works  of  Segem ;  but  it  if  niJifMli 
praise  to  say  that  his  performances  rivalled  Ihow  oC  hii 
master. 

He  was  much  employed  by  Plulip  IV.,  king  of  SpM 
and  most  of  his  finest  performances  are  Cor  at  least  voi*; 
in  the  Spanish  royal  collection.     Two  of  his  capital  pi^ 
tures  were  at  Mechlin ;    thev  represented  eariands  mk 
flowers,  and  many  insects  of  different  kinds  on  the  Ic 
all  finished  with  exquisite  dehcacy.      Tlie  figuiv 
Bemiuxl  is  in  the  centre  of  the  one,  and  that  of  St.  .<&« 
in  the  other.    Weyennann  also  highly  conuDends 
which  has  in  the  centre  a  nymph  sleeping,  watched  nya 
satyr,  the  figures  being  painted  by  Potflembunr. 

Von  Tliielen  seldom  inscribed  his  name  on  any  itf  hi 
works ;  he  generally  marked  them  ,1.  or  P.  Couwenbvs. 

IIIIKLT  is  the  chief  town  of  the  di»trit't  of  the  «at 
name  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  in  the  kingdom  il 
Belgium.  It  is  about  15  miles  south-weat  of  Bruges 
the  road  from  Ghent  to  Dixmuden.  Thivlt  is  a 
town,  with  two  churches,  1700  houses,  amone  «hick 
many  handsome  modern  buildings,  and  12jUUII  in 
and  is  the  chief  market  for  the  flax-trade  of  Flanden.  it 
the  weekly  market  there  is  a  great  sale  for  hiien,  oaik 
cattle,  ami  butter.  The  inhabitants  have  several  nCabiiA' 
ments  for  bleaching  wax  and  linen,  six  breweries  aA 
many  flourishing  manufactories.  There  are  an  acadiflf. 
several  literary  societies,  a  musical  society,  and 
schools.     [Flandkes,  Wkst.] 

(^ Stein,   Lexicon  ;    Cannabich,    Lehrbtich  ; 
Drutxrhland  nnd  tteine  lieicohner^  vol.  iii.  > 

THIERS,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondiiscairi 
in  the  department  of  Puy  de  D6me,  273  niile!»  fnMD  tai 
bv  Nevers,  Moulins,  and  lioanne,  and  24  from  CleisoMp 
Ferrand,  the  capital  of  the  department :  it  is  in  45*  51'  X. 
lat.  and  a*  33'  £.  long.  Thiers  originated  in  the  laiAii 
ages.  There  was  a  strong  castle  here  in  the  earlier  pcnoii 
of  the  French  monan*hy,  which  became  under  the  fcadai 
svstem  the  head  of  one  of  the  principal  fie£i  of  Au«ctfia 
t'he  town  stands  on  the  crest  and  side  of  a  hill  skMC 
down  to  the  northern  or  right  bank  of  the  Durole.  a  unit 
stream  flowing  into  the  Dore,  which  itself  flows  intotte 
Allier.  It  is  in  a  picturesque  situation,  amid  wild  m 
and  commanded  by  lofty  and  well-wooded  hills  on  the 
down  the  side  of  which  the  road  from  Lyon  to  Tliicn 
by  a  remarkably  steep  slope.    The  housea  at  this  eBtiaoei 


*  So  m any  rmlHa)>le  pirturps  wer^  carrM  off  or  dnlrnft^.  wM 
the  Fmich  oocti|MtuTD,  liut  in  llic  diion&pim  of  late  yvan.  Um  ii  w  i 
■p<>ak  ikMitivrly.  Thuctlic  Frracli  king,  Lu.ib-lliili^pe.  n  trw  \i 
the  rhcialtfr  Tnvlnr  to  S|«in  to  piiirhatr  pirtnm,  ml  n  ttav  mlii  m  tt^  rn»  d 
th«  iM>palace  wall  dinrl««i  A;;un*t  th«  cuB%'mlf .  Th»  ihrmlm  mrmaa^ 
went  to  S|>«iii.  and  purrhaitKl  fumt  huwlrrd  ami  av^CBtj-faur  pseiftfM.  aaiV 
of  ifthii-h  wpre  thert*!))-  Mtt-d  from  de^tmctioQ.  7W  t.*hr«alwf  Tarte ■« 
that  hr  MW  tone  ftnr  plctiirea  by  Paul  VcroMSt  liailmyl.  U  tfiii  Jf  1^ 
uryeai  entivatln  and  own  to  puirhMt  IkaM. 
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he  town  presen.  a  pleasing  appearance,  from  their  being 
nted  in  fresco  in  a  manner  sinular  to  those  of  Nice  ;  but 
proceeding  into  the  town  the  steep,  narrow,  dark 
ets,  bordered  by  gloomy  houses,  disappoint  expectation, 
jre  is  no  public  building  worthy  of  notice,  and  no 
ilic  square  or  place  except  one  at  the  entrance  of  the 
i  from  Lyon :    the  town  is  inhabited  by  workpeople, 

presents  very  few  (*not  a  score,'  says  one  of  our 
tiorities)  decent  houses.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
Daper  and  playing-cards,  fine  cutlery  and  hardwares, 
her,  and  candles.  The  paper-mills  are  on  the  Durole, 
he  steep  rocky  banks  of  which  excavations  have  been 
ie  for  tne  sites  of  the  mills :  this  branch  of  industry  has 
Q  established  in  the  town  from  the  sixteenth  century. 

quality  of  the  paper  manufactured  here  is  good,  and  a 
«  portion  of  it  is  sent  to  Paris.    The  razors.  Knives,  and 

rs,  though  of  ordinary  quality,  command  a  good  sale, 
nre  exported  to  Spain,  Italy,  the  Levant,  and  the  East 

West  Indies :  the  iron  is  brought  from  Nivemais, 
y,  and  Franche  Comt^.  There  are  in  and  round  the 
a  600  manufactories  or  workshops  for  cutlery,  employ- 
it  is  said,  6000  persons.  The  candles  are  made  from 
fat  of  the  goats  reared  on  the  surrounding  hills, 
re  is  a  large  poor-house,  in  which  woollen  cloth^,  lace, 
trimminsrs  are  made,  and  other  manufactures  are  car- 

on.  These  various  manufactures  employ  three- 
ths  of  the  population  of  the  town  and  the  villages 
many  miles  round.  The  population  of  the  com- 
of  Thiers,  in  1826,  was  11,613;  in  1831,  9836,  of 
ui  6586  were  in  the  town  itself;  and,  in  1836,  9982. 
re  are  an  inferior  court  of  justice,  a  tribunal  de  corn- 
ea, a  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  council  of  prud'- 
mes ;  some  fiscal  or  administrative  government  offices, 
lOspital  or  poor-house,  and  a  high  school,  or  college. 
•^  are  eight  yearly  fairs. 

t  arrondissement  of  Thiers  has  an  area  of  332  square 
»,  and  comprehends  only  39  communes,  with  a  popu- 
►n,  in  1831,  of  67,870  ;  in  1836,  of  70,657 :  it  is  divided 

six  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
!e. 

^aysse  de  Villiers,  Itineraire  Dcscriptif  de  la  France; 
te-Brun,  G 6ogr aphis ;  Dictionnaire  Gcographique 
versel.) 

HIMBLE,  a  metallic  cap,  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow 
cated  cone,  worn  on  the  finger  in  sewing,  in  order  to 
nr  the  needle  to  be  pressed  through  the  work  with  ade- 
:e  force,  without  injury  to  the  finger.  Thimbles  used  by 
pstresses  usually  have  slightly  convex  tops,  which,  as 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  cone,  are 
id 'with  numerous  small  indentations  symmetrically  ar- 
ed,  which  serve  to  prevent  the  end  of  the  needle  from 
)ing ;  but  those  used  by  tailors,  upholsterers,  and  neecUe- 
generally,  have  no  tops,  but  have  the  like  indentations 
1  the  sides  of  the  cone,  with  which  alone  the  necessary 
sure  is  applied  to  the  needle.  Although  occasionally 
e  of  other  materials,  as  porcelain  and  ivory,  for  oma- 
tal  purposes,  thimbles  are  most  commonly  formed  of 
t  silver,  steel,  white  alloys,  or  brass ;  or  of  silver  and 
I  so  combined  as  to  retain  the  advantage  of  the  su- 
3r  hardness  of  the  latter  metal  for  the  parts  which 
e  in  contact  with  the  needle,  while  those  which  are  in 
act  with  the  finger  are  of  silver.  This  is  sometimes 
J  by  making  the  cap  and  upper  part  of  the  cone  of 

and  the  lower  part  of  silver;  and  sometimes  bv 
ing  the  body  of  the  thimble  entirely  of  iron  or  steel, 
lining  it  with  silver  or  ^old.  As  thimbles  form  an 
jpensable  part  of  the  furmture  of  a  lady's  work-table, 
n  ingenuity  is  often  displayed  in  their  decoration  by 
ossing,  engraving,  and  inlaying  with  gold.  They  are 
illy  formed  by  means  of  a  stamping-machine,  but  ttie 
>wing  process,  for  the  description  of  which  we  are  in- 
ed  to  Dr.  Ure's  *  Dictionary  of  Arts,'  &c.,  p.  1239,  has 
I  practised  by  MM.  Rouy  and  Berthier,  of  Paris  :— 
it-iron,  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  after 
g  cut  into  strips  of  convenient  size,  is  passed  under  a 
3i-press,  by  which  it  is  cut  into  circular  discs  of  about 
incnes  diameter.  These  discs  are  then  naade  red-hot, 
laid  in  succession  upon  a  series  of  mandrils,  with  hol- 
;  of  successively  increasing  depth,  into  which  the 
med  discs  are  forced  by  striking  them  with  a  round- 
d  punch,  about  the  size  of  the  fingCF.    After  beinaj 

brought  to  the  required  shape,  the  thimble  is  placed 


in  a  lathe,  when  the  inside  is  polished  and  the  outside  Is 
turned,  cut  with  circles  for  the  reception  of  ^Id  oma 
ments,  and  indented  or  pitted  with  a  Kind  of  milling-tool. 
After  this  the  thimbles  are  annealed,  brightened,  and  gilt 
inside  with  a  very  thin  cone  of  gold-leaf,  which  is  firmly 
united  to  the  surface  of  the  iron  simply  by  the  strong 

Pressure  of  a  smooth  steel  mandril.  Gold  fillets  are  then 
xed  by  pressure  in  the  grooves  turned  to  receive  them. 

Sail-makers,  in  those  coarse  kinds  of  sewing  which  re- 
quire the  application  of  considerable  force  to  the  needle, 
employ,  in  lieu  of  thimbles,  circular  plates  of  cast-iron,  in- 
dented or  pitted  on  the  surface.  These  are  called  palms, 
and  are  secured  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  by  straps. 

The  name  *  thimble '  is  applied  to  the  metallic  eyes,  in 
the  form  of  rings  with  a  groove  in  their  circumference  to 
receive  a  rope,  which  are  used  in  ringing  where  it  is  de- 
sired to  form  a  loop  or  eye  at  the  end  of  one  rope,  through 
which  another  may  slide  with  very  little  friction. 

THINOCORrNiE,  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  first  subfamily  of 
the  family  ChionididUr,  containing  the  genera  Attagis, 
J.  Geoff,  and  Less. ;  Ocypctes,  Wagl. ;  and  Thtnocorw, 
Eschsch. 

THINO'CORUS,  Eschscholtz's  name  for  a  genus  of 
birds  placed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  in  his  subfamily  Thing- 
coring. 

THION  DE  LA  CHAUME,  CLAUDE-ESPRIT,  an  emi- 
nent French  physician,  was  bom  at  Paris,  January  16, 17S0. 
His  father,  who  was  a  banker,  ^ve  him  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, and  destined  him  originally  for  the  bar,  but  he 
himself  preferred  the  study  of  medicine.  He  commenced 
his  studies  at  Paris  with  great  success,  but,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Rheims.  In 
1773  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  military  hospital 
at  Monaco  in  Italy,  which  was  then  occupied  by  a  French 
garrison  ;  and  in  1778  to  that  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica.  His 
zeal  and  talents  were  rewarded  by  the  rank  of  chief  phy- 
sician to  the  troops  destined  to  lay  siege  to  Minorca  and 
shortly  afterwards  to  Gibraltar.  Here  he  had  to  treat  a 
fatal  epidemic  which  prevailed  among  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  forces  in  a  typhoid  form,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  same  disease  iifimortalised  the  name  of 
Pringle  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This  same 
squadron  had  already  put  ashore  and  left  at  Cadiz  a  great 
number  of  Frenchmen  that  had  been  attacked  by  the  dis- 
ease, when,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1782,  it  came 
to  the  bay  of  Algesiras.  Here  the  naval  hospital  could 
only  receive  fifty  of  their  sick,  while  as  many  as  five  hmi- 
dred  were  in  want  of  admission ;  and  to  place  these  in 
private  houses*  was  not  only  a  very  difficult,  but  also  an 
undesirable  proceeding.  In  these  embarrassing  circum- 
stances Thion  de  la  Chaume  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
making  the  sick  encamp  under  tents  as  soon  as  they  landed, 
an  arrangement  which  was  dictated  by  the  climate,  the 
season,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  of  which  the 
boldness  was  justified  by  success.  La  Chaume  himself 
was  attacked  by  the  epidfemic,  and  a  great  number  of  me- 
dical officers  of  all  ranks,  as  well  as  the  nurses,  were  car- 
ried off  by  it.  When  peace  was  concluded  La  Chaume 
returned  to  FVance,  and  was  received  with  distinction  by 
the  Comte  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.),  who  had  been 
a  witness  of  his  self-devotion  and  success  at  Algesiras,  and 
who  appointed  him  to  be  one  of  his  own  physicians. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  married,  but  in  the  winter  of  1785-6 
he  found  that,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  progress  made 
by  a  pulmonary  disease  which  had  for  some  time  threatened 
him,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  the  south  of  France. 
Here  he  met  with  the  kindest  attentions  from  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  which  he  had  formerly  taken  charge  of  at 
Ajaccio,  who  were  at  this  time  in  gamson  at  Montpellier ; 
at  which  place  he  died,  October  28,  1786,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-six.  Thion  de  la  Chaume  wrote  but  little,  though 
he  is  said  to  have  careftilly  noted  down  every  night  what- 
ever he  had  seen  during  the  day  worth  recording;  he 
nevertheless  occupies  a  mgh  rank  in  the  list  of  army  sur- 
geons. His  writings  consi^  almost  entirely  of  articles  in 
medical  dictionaries  and  periodicals,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  is  the  account  of  the  epidemic  at  Algesiras, 
which  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Journal 
de  Medicine  Militaire.*    {Biographie  Midicale,) 

THIONURIC  ACID.  When  nitric  acid  is  made  to 
act  upon  uric  acid,  both  are  decomposed,  and  alloxan^  a 
compound  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  azote,  is  ob* 
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tained  in  crystals.  If  sulphurous  acid  gas  be  passed 
through  a  safurated  solution  of  alloxan  in  water,  brilliant 
White  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  thionurate  of  am- 
monia ;  these  are  to  be  decomposed  by  acetate  of  lead,  and 
the  thionuratu  of  lead  formed  is  to  be  decomposed  by  hy- 
drosulphuric  acid.  By  separating  the  sulphuret  of  leatl, 
and  evaporating  the  liquor,  thionuric  acid  remains. 

Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  a  white  semi-crystalline  mass, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  reddens  litmus 
strongly ;  it  contains  the  elements  of  two  equivalents  of 
sulphurous  acid,  one  equivalent  of  ammonia,  and  one  of 
alloxan,  or— 


Seven  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
Eight  equivalents  of  carbon 
Fourteen  equivalents  of  oxygen 
Tliree  ec^uivalcnts  of  azote 
Two  equivalents  of  sulphur 


7 

56 

112 

42 

32 


Equivalent  .         .     ^9 

WhiMi  liratod,  it  is  decomposed,  much  sulphuric  acid 
remains  in  solution,  and  a  cr^'stalline  compound  is  formed, 
which  is  termed  uramil. 

Thionuric  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  which 
are  ternu'd  thinmtrutcs ;  they  are  not  however  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  desc^ription. 

THIONVIIiLK,  an  important  town  in  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Moselle,  208 
miles  east -north-east  of  Paris,  by  Meaux,  Chateau  Thierry, 
Chfilons-sur-Manio,  Ste.  M^n^hould,  Verdun,  and  Metz : 
it  is  in  4r  2U'  N.  lat.  and  C"  11'  E.  lonff. 

Thionville  i  Latinized,  Theodonis  Villa)  was  a  place  of 
consequence  in  the  time  of  the  kinc^  of  France  of  theCar- 
lovingian  dynasty,  who  had  a  palace  here :  several  im- 
portant councils  were  held  at  Thionville  in  the  rei^rn  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  son  I^uis  le  D^bonnair.  AHer  the 
extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  the  place  came 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Luxembourt^, 
the  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  and  the  house  of  Austria,  passing 
to  the  Spanish  branch  of  that  family.  The  duke  of  Guise 
took  it  from  the  Spaniards,  a.d.  1558,  but  it  was  restored 
the  following  year.  In  a.d.  1G39  it  was  besieged  by  the 
French,  who  were  entirely  defeated  by  an  army  sent  to  its 
relief:  it  was  however  taken  by  the  prince  of  Cond^,  a.d. 
1043,  after  the  battle  of  Rocroy,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  French.  It  was  bombarded 
by  the  Austrians  in  a.d.  1792,  and  again  by  the  allies  in 
A.D.  1814.  Thionville  is  surrounded  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions, and  is  a  fortress  of  the  third  class,  and  one  of  the 
barriers  of  France  toward  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia. 
The  town  is  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Moselle ;  the 
citadel  on  the  right  bank :  the  two  communicate  by  a 
bridge,  the  piers  of  which  are  of  stone,  and  the  upper 
part  of  wood,  removeable  at  pleasure.  The  town  is  skirted 
on  the  south-east  side  by  the  canal  of  Yutz,  over  which 
are  two  bridges  of  stone  and  one  of  wood.  The  entrance 
into  the  town  is  by  six  gates :  the  houses  have  little  worthy 
of  notice :  there  are  a  good  parade,  a  parish  church  which 
deserves  examination,  a  ridmg-school,  a  corn-market,  a 
theatre,  an  arsenal,  a  collcpre  or  high  school,  which  occu- 
pies the  ex-convent  of  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine,  an 
hospital,  and  a  military  prison.  There  are  some  manufac- 
tures of  hosiery,  woollen  cloth,  hats,  household  furniture, 
and  candles :  there  are  breweries,  tan-yards,  and  oil  and 
bark  mills.    There  is  one  yearly  fair. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  Thionville,  in  182G, 
^vas5H21 ;  in  1831, 5645  (of  whom  4142  were  in  the  town) ; 
in  1836,  56K0.  There  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice, 
several  fiscal  and  administrative  government  offices,  and  a 
foi'iety  for  the  encouragement  of  aj»riculture  and  industry. 

The  arrondissement  of  HiionviUe  has  an  area  of  405 
sfpiare  miles,  and  comprehends  117  communes :  it  had,  in 
IKM,  a  population  of  83.227  ;  and,  in  1836.  of  87,520 :  it 
is  divided  into  five  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

( .Malte-Brun,  Geographie  Universelle;  Dictionnaire 
Gcuiimnh ique  Unirersel,) 

THIHD,  an  interval  in  music,  classed  among  the  imper- 
fect concords,  because  liable  to  alteration;  that  is,  the 
third  may  be  either  major  or  minor.  The  ratio  of  the 
Major  Third  is  5  :  4 ;  of  the  Minor  Third,  6  :  5.  The 
ionuer  compiises  one  major  and  one  minor  tone,  as  c  b. 


Tlie  latter  comprises  a  major  tone  and  a  teoui 
A  c.    Example : — 


MmJot  Third. 


Iliuor  T^.. 


i!. 


-O- 


JT-^o-' 


i 


_.c: 


Or,  according  to  the  mode  of  description  adopted  b 
writers  on  the  subject,  the  Major  lliinl  compn^a 
sively,  five  semitones ;  the  Minor  only  four,     E 


Major. 


Minor* 


--n— ---^-f 


SLt± 


^'. 


ijf^-B 


THIHLA6E,  a  tenure  or  custom  formerly  very  c 
in  Scotland,  by  which  the  owners  or  occupiei^  U 
lands  were  comi^elled  to  take  their  com  to  a  ] 
mill,  to  which  the  lands  were  said  to  be  thirled  ur  «■ 
and  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  it,  varying  in 
cases,  as  a  remuneration  for  the   grinding,  aad 
expense  of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
Covenants  of  thirlage  also  bound  the  occupies 
astricted  lands  to  the  performance   of  certain  i 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  mill  and  mill-dam,  the  c 
of  millstones  from  the  place  at  which  they  i 
chased,  &c.    Thirlage  was  of  three  kinda.  of  i 
least    oppressive  was  the   thirlage   of    | 
by  which  the  tenants  or  possesbors  of  thts        icxc^ 
were  merely  compelled   to  carr>'  to   the  hoII  i 
their  com  as  they  might  require  to  use  for  food 
thirlage  of  growing  com  extended  to  all  tht  < 
upon  the  thirled  lands,  with  the  exception  of  mm 
and  such  as  might  be  used  as  food  for   honct 
farms  in  the  state  of  grain.    In  some  cases  this 
thirlage  was  modified  by  a  provision  to  enable  the 
on  payment  of  a  certain  proportion  of  com  as  < 
tion,  to  sell  the  remainder  of  his  grain  without 
the  mill  to  be  converted  into  meal.    The  thuv 
tliirlage,  called  thirla£:e  of  invecta  ei  iifata^  reouii 
all  corn  brought  within  the  thirled  district,  i 
mieht  have  been  raised,  should  be  taken  to  the 
mill,  that  is  to  say,  the   mill   to  which   the 
astricted  or  l)ound.    This  kind  of  semtudc,  haviiui 
in  many  cases  exceedingly  oppresbive,  ha*  fallen 
use,  an  annual  payment  in  grain  being  »ubfttitu 
Further  particulars  respecting  this  tenure  may  b^  • 
Rees's  *  Cyclopaedia,'  art.  '  Thirlage  ;*   and  in  thi 
'  Law'  (clxx.,  12-18)  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
clopaedia  Britannica.' 

THIRO'PT£RA,  Spix's  name  for  a   genus 
ROPTKRA  which,  according  to  Cuvicr,  seems  to  1 
characters  in  common  with  Molossut :  it*  thi      i  % 
small  concave  palette  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and 
it  to  hook  itself  better  than  it  othervbite  could. 

Example,  Thiropiera  tricolor^  Spix,  36,  f.  9. 

Cuvier  remarks  tnat  he  places  this  subgenus  witt 
because  the  description  is  incomplete. 

THIRSK.      [YORKSHIEK.] 

THIRST  is  the  peculiar  sensation  which  cxd 
desire  to  drink.  Water  is  the  proper  obiect  of  I 
sire.  Of  all  the  warm-blooded  animals  which  are 
to  thii-st,  man  alone  is  either  disposed,  ur,  bv  the  t 
stances  of  his  artificial  mode  of  life,  compelled,  U 
it  with  any  other  liquid ;  and  in  all  the  varietv  ol 
rages  which  man  has  invented,  the  water  with  »liic 
ingredients  are  combined  is  the  only  part,  which  is  e 
to  the  satisfaction  of  thirst. 

The  times  and  degree  in  which  thint  is  ieJt 
health  are,  in  general,  such  that,  by  mtisfying  it,  th 
is  provided  with  the  quantity  of  water  neceinar) 
repair  of  its  tissues  and  the  maintenance  of  theix 
moisture,  and  for  tlie  replacement  of  the  fluid  \ 
constantly  lost  by  perspiration  and  other  diMrhaigtai 
the  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  this  purpoie 
greatly,  according  to  the  different  cirvuntotantx^  a 
sex,  and  temperament,  and  still  more  aeconhfli?  t 
nature  of  the  food  taken,  the  state  of  the  atnMKph'r 
mode  of  life,  and  the  custom  of  tlio  individual. 
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or  salted  food  excites  pjeat  thirst,  probably  beeanse 
:e  quantity  of  fluid  is  abstracted  from  the  olood  for 
Chtion;  but  fruits  and  soft  vegetables  assist,  by  the 
ity  of  water  which  they  contain,  in  quenching  thirst ; 
ifants,  receiving  their  food  and  dnnk  at  once  from 
ilk  which  is  naturally  provided  for  them,  are  perhaps 
nsiblc  of  thirst  as  a  healthy  sensation  different  from 
f  hunger.  Strong  drinks,  a^n,  excite  thirst,  but  in 
iliar  manner ;  either  by  iheir  irritation  of  the  nerves 

digestive  canal,  or  by  the  great  quantity  of  fluid 
,  by  exosmosis,  they  withdraw  from  the  blood. 
I  general  rule,  the  degree  of  thirst  during  health  is 
y  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  the  exhalation  of 
rem  the  skin  and  lungs.  Hence  the  naturally  greater 
in  summer,  and  the  desire  for  the  fresh  fruits  of  the 
,  which  both  supply  water  and  produce  moisture  of 
outh  b}r  exciting  a  flow  of  saliva ;  hence  also  the 
tural  tnirst  which  is  produced  by  remaining  in  hot 
owded  rooms,  and  that  which  is  so  painfully  felt  by 
vho  work  about  iron-forges  and  steam-engines,  and 
they  can  satisfy  only  by  frequent  and  enormous 
its  of  water.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  thirst  which 
[lave  felt  in  ascending  hi^h  mountains,  on  which,  as 
Qosphenc  pressure  diminishes,  the  evaporation  from 
n  is  increased  ;  and  that  which  is  produced  by  ex- 
to  a  dry  brisk  wind. 

sensations  and  other  circumstances  accompan3ring 
y  thirst  need  not  be  described.  The  sensation 
ness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  which  most  strongly 
terizes  it,  is  not  always  the  result  of  those  parts 
really  deficient  in  moisture,  nor  is  it  removed  by 
ing  the  itiouth  alone  with  fluid.  It  is  an  example 
it  class  of  local  sensations  which  are  indicative 
tuliar  general  conditions  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
)f  some  other  part  in  which  no  sensation  is  per- 
.  These  have  been  called  reflex  sensations;  and 
the  characters  common  to  many  of  them,  as  well  as 
st,  is  that  the  animal  perceiving  them  is  impelled  to 
i  which  tend  to  the  health  of  the  body.  For 
>le,  the  irritation  which  is  felt  at  the  upper  part  of 
roat,  and  which  induces  one  to  cough,  is  often  due, 
a  direct  excitement  of  that  part,  but  to  the  existence 
ae  irritating  substance,  such  as  mucus,  in  a  distant 
isensible  part  of  the  air-passages.  From  the  latter 
m  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  nervous  centre ; 
!,  without  directly  giving  rise  to  a  sensation,  it  is 
led  to  be  reflected  to  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the 
;  and  the  sensation  which  is  perceived  through  these 
i  the  desire  to  cough,  and  thus  leads  to  the  expul- 
f  the  irritating  substance.  In  like  manner  the  sen- 
of  dryness  in  the  mouth  induces  one  to  drink,  and 
'emove  not  merely  the  sensation,  but  the  more  im- 
t  condition,  such  as  a  deficiency  of  water  in  the 
of  which  it  is  a  sign. 

as  cough  may  be  produced  by  a  direct  irritation  of 
per  part  of  the  larynx,  so  a  sensation  similar  to  that 
st  is  often  due  only  to  a  rapid  evaporation  from  the 
and  throat,  as  in  long  speaKing  or  singing ;  but  this 
e  removed  by  merely  washing  the  mouth  and  throat, 
exciting  a  flow  of  saliva ;  means  which  are  insuffi- 
br  the  remedy  of  real  thirst.  That  the  introduction 
er  into  the  blood  is  necessary  for  quenching  thirst 
en  often  proved  in  persons  who  in  attempting  suicide 
ivided  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus,  so  that  they  could 
ger  swallow  in  the  ordinary  mode.  Repeated  wash- 
the  mouth  has  been  altogether  unavailing  to  relieve 
hirst ;  but  the  injecting  of  water  through  the  wound 
he  stomach  has  quickly  removed  the   sensation  of 

in  the  mouth,  though  none  of  the  water  passed 
;ii  it.  Similar  facts  have  been  observed  in  those  who, 
unable  to  swallow  or  to  have  liquids  forced  into  their 
:;hs,  have  been  long  immersed  m  baths,  and  in  ship- 
ed  sailors  who  have  had  no  fresh  water  and  have  re- 
their  thirst  by  keeping  their  clothes  soaked  with 


!  thirst  of  many  diseases,  such  as  acute  fevers  and 
tant  inflammations,  affords  another  proof  of  the  aen- 
peculiar  to  it  being  chiefly  a  sign  of  some  general 
tion ;  for  in  these  the  sensation  often  continues  not 
jvhen  the  mouth  is  moist,  but  after  large  quantities 
r  have  been  imbibed,  being  here  probably  depend- 
u  some  condition  of  the  blood  which  dilimon  does 


not  remedy.  In  certain  cases  also  the  sensation  seems  to 
be  entirely  subjective,  and  dependent  on  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  system.  This  is  remarlcably  the  case 
in  a  disease  of  which  the  true  pathology  is  unknown,  and 
which  has  been  named  polydipsia,  frt}m  its  chief  symp- 
tom l}eing  an  excessive  and  insatiable  thirst.  Several  ex- 
amples have  been  recorded,  in  some  of  which  the  thirst 
probably  depended  on  a  constant  discharge  of  fluids  from 
diabetic  Iflood,  or  by  dropsical  effusions,  or  otherwise :  but 
in  many  it  could  not  be  traced  to  such  an  origin.  One  of 
th^  most  remarkable  of  them  is  described  by  Mr.  Ware,  in 
the  *  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal '  for  1816 :  the 
patient  was  a  man  22  years  old,  whose  health  was  in  other 
respects  good,  but  who  was  compelled  to  drink  six  gallons 
of  water  daily.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  nearly 
as  much  from  his  childhood ;  and,  if  deprived  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply,  his  head  was  always  affected,  and  fainting 
and  dullness  of  the  senses  ensued.  Nearly  all  the  cases  of 
the  same  kind  which  have  been  published  are  collected 
in  a  paper  by  M.  Lacombe,  in  the  French  medical  jour- 
nal *L*Exp^iience,*  for  May  and  June,  1841,  and  re- 
ferences to  several  are  given  by  Tiedemann,  in  his  *  Physio- 
logic des  Menschen,*  Band  iii.,  p.  71. 

If  thirst  be  long  unallayed,  it  produces  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  states  which  a  man  can  be  compelled  to  bear. 
Those  who  have  attempted  suicide  by  starvc^ion  have  been 
unable  to  resist  the  desire  to  drink,  though  they  have  en- 
dured many  days  of  abstinence  from  food,  and  have  been 
compelled  thus  for  a  time  to  protract  their  lives.  The 
same  tortures  have  been  endured  by  sailors  wrecked  far 
from  land.  As  the  thirst  increases,  the  mouth  and  throat 
become  painful  and  burning  hot,  the  respiration  grows 
difficult,  and  the  expired  air  feels  hot  and  ory.  The  voice 
becomes  hoarse,  the  speech  thick  and  indistinct,  and  the 
pulse  small  and  rapid.  All  secretion  diminishes  or  is  sup- 
pressed, the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  eyes  become 
painfUl  and  inflamed.  The  sensibility  of  every  part  of  the 
body  seems  exalted,  at  the  same  time  that  the  power  of  the 
muscles  fails ;  the  mind  passes  slowly  from  restlessness  and 
anxiety  to  despair,  and  at  last,  as  the  body  grows  weaker, 
begins  to  wander  in  a  low  delirium.  At  the  close  of  life 
there  is  an  utter  prostration  of  strength,  and,  in  general, 
insensibility ;  but  the  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  eyes, 
and  of  all  the  parts  that  are  not  protected  from  the  air  by 
a  thick  cuticle,  increases,  and  proceeds  sometimes  to  gan- 
grene. The  time  during  which  so  miserable  a  state  can  be 
endured  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  sufferer.  Haller 
{Elementa  Phvsiologi€Pf  t.  vi.)  has  collected  examples  of 
men  who  lived  for  at  least  fifteen  days  without  drinking ; 
but  the  more  ordinaiy  period  is  eight  or  ten  days. 

THIRTY  TYRANTS  do/ Athene),  In  the  year  404  B.C., 
when,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Athens  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Sparta  through  the  treacherous  designs  of 
the  oligarchical  party,  the  Spartans  themselves  did  not 
interfere  in  any  direct  way  with  the  political  constitution 
of  Athens  (Diodorus,  xiv.  4),  but  their  negotiations  with 
Theramenes  and  others  of  the  same  party  nad  convinced 
them  that  even  without  their  interference  the  democracy 
would  soon  be  abolished.  In  this  expectation  they  were 
not  disappointed,  as  this  was  really  the  object  of  the  oli- 
^chical  party.  But  as  this  party  did  not  sufficiently  trust 
its  own  power,  Lysander,  who  had  already  sailed  to  Samos, 
was  invited  to  attend  the  Assembly  at  Athens,  in  which 
the  question  of  reforming  the  constitution  was  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  presence  of  Ljrsander  and  other  Spartan 
generals  with  their  armies,  and  the  threats  that  were 
uttered,  silenced  all  opposition  on  the  side  of  the  popular 
party,  and  on  the  proportion  of  Theramenes  a  decree  was 
passed  that  fhirty  men  should  be  elected  to  draw  up  a  new 
constitution.  (Xenophon,  Hellen,^  ii.  3,  2.)  Lysias  {in 
Eratosth,^  p.  126,  ed.  Steph.)  gives  a  more  satisfiftctory 
account  of  the  proceeding  on  that  memwable  day  than 
Xenophon.  These  thirty  individuals  were  invested  with  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  republic.  Theramenes  himself  nomi- 
nated ten,  the  Athenian  ephors  ten  others,  and  the  election 
of  the  remaining  ten  was  left  to  the  people.  The  names  of 
the  Thirty  are  preserved  in  Xenophon  (Hellen.,  ii.  3,  2). 
Their  government,  a  real  reign  of  terror,  which  fortunately 
did  not  last  more  than  one  year,  was  called  in  Athenian 
history  the  year  of  anarchy,  or  the  reign  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  From  the  moment  that  they  had  thus  acquired  an 
apparently  legtal  power,  they  filled  the  vacancies  in  the 
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senate  and  the  magistracies  with  their  own  friends  and 
creatures.    Tlie   new  code   of  laws  which  they  were  to 
draw  up  was  never  nnade,  tliat  they  might  not  put  any 
restraints  u])on  themselves,  and  might  always  be  at  liberty 
to  act  as  they  pleased.    A  similar  board,  consisting  of  ten 
men,   perhaps  appointed  by  Lysander  liimself,  w^as  in- 
trusted with  the  government  of  Pirseeus.    Tlie  object  of 
the  tyrants  was  to  reduce  Athens  to  the  condition  of  an 
unimportant  town,  and  to  make  the   people  forget  the 
greatness  to  which  it  had  been  raised  byThemistocles  and 
Pericles.    The  splendid  arsenal  of  Athens  was  sold  and 
pulled  down,  and  several  of  the  fortresses  of  Attica  were 
destroyed.    To  establish  their  tyranny  the  Thirty  found  it 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  a  number  of  persons  obnoxious  to 
them.    The  first  that  were  put  to  death  were  the  syco- 
phants, who  during  the  time  of  the  democracy  had  con- 
tributed most  towards  its  overthrow  by  their   shameful 
practices ;  and  the  senate,  as  well  as  every  well-meaning 
citizen,  was  glad  to  see  the  republic  delivered  of  such  a 
pestilence.     The  senate  acted    in    these    trials  as    the 
ttunremc  court  of  justice,  and  the  Thirty  presided  in  it. 
An  the  votes  of  the  senators  however  were  given  openly, 
that  the  tyrants  might  be  able  to  sec  which  way  each  senator 
voted.    This  mode  of  proceeding,  though  it  was  at  first 
only  directed  against  individuals  equally  obnoxious  to  all 
parties,  became  alarming  when  all  the  distinguished  men, 
who  liad  been  imprisoned  before  the  day  on  wliich  the  new 
constitution  was  established,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
frustrate  the  plans  of  the  oligarchs  by  their  opposition,  were 
in  like  manner  sentenced  to  death.    The  apprehensions  of 
the  people  were  but  too  well  founded,  and  Critias,  the 
most  cruel  among  the  Thirty,  gave  sufficient  indications 
that  the  Tyrants  did  not  mean  to  go  on  with  the  same 
moderation.    Tliat  they  might  always  have  at  hand  an 
armed  force  to  support  them,  they  sent  an  embassy  to 
Sparta  to  ask  for  a  garrison  to  occupy  the  Acropolis, 
lliis  was  granted,  and  came  under  the  command  of  Calli- 
bius  as  harmostes.    His  arrival  rendered  the  Thirty  seciure. 
The)r  courted  the  Spartan  harmostes  in  the  most  ob- 
sequious manner,  and  he  in  return  placed  his  troops  at 
their  disposal  for  whatever  purpose  they  might  wish  to 
employ  them  in  establishing  their  dominion  more  firmly. 
The  assistance  of  the  senate  in  the  trials  for  political 
offences  began  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  number  of 
the  unhappy  victims  increased  at  a  fearful  rate.      Not 
only  persons  who  opposed  or  showed  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  rule  of  the  Tyrants,  but  all  who  by  their  merits 
had  gained  favour  with  the  people,  were  regarded  as 
dangerous  persons,  who,  if  they  could  choose,  would  prefer 
a  ))opular  govermnent,  and  were  condemned  to  death  in  a 
very  summary  manner.      The  reign  of  the  Thirty  now 
began  to  display  all  its  horrors,  and  no  one  could  feel 
safe.    To  be  possessed  of  wealth,  especially  in  the  case 
of  aliens,  was  sufficient  to  brin^  a  man  to  ruin,  for  the 
tyrants,  independent  of  all  political  considerations,  bej^ 
to  murder  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  enriching 
themselves  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  their 
victims.     The  remonstrances  of  Theramenes  against  this 
reckless  system  of  bloodshed  were  not  followed  by  any 
other  conseouences  than  that  the  Thirty  selected  3000 
Athenians  who  were  to  eiyoy  a  kind  of  franchise,  and  who 
could  not  be  put  to  death  without  a  trial  before  the  senate. 
The  rest  of  the  citizens  were  compelled  to  give  up  their 
arms,  and  were  treated  as  outlaws.    By  this  expedient  the 
Thirty  hoped  to  strengthen  themselves,  and  to  become 
inore  independent  of  the  Spartan  garrison.    The  opposi- 
tion of  Theramenes  to  this  arrangement  involved  his  own 
destniction.   [Theramenes.]  The  horrors  which  were  now 
perpetrated  became  every  day  more  numerous  and  fearful, 
and  numbers  of  Athenians  fled  from  their  native  country 
to    seek   refuge   at  Argos,  Megara,  Thebes,  and  other 
places,  where  they  met  with  an  hospitable  and  kind  recep- 
tion.   The  tyrants  soon  began  to  be  uneasy  at  the  cn^wds 
of  exiles  who  thus  gathered  round  the  fronUers  of  Attica, 
and  applied  to  Sparta  to  interfere.    The  Spartans  i»ued  a 
proclamation  emjwwering  the  Thirty  to  arrest  the  exiles 
m  any  part  of  Greece,  and  forbidding  any  Greek  state  to 
interlere  on   their  behalf.    This  command  was  Entirely 
disregarded  by  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Thebans,  who 
even  declared  that  the  Athenian  fugitives  should  be  re- 
ceived and  protected  in  all  the  towns  of  Boeotia.    Thebes, 
whose  mode  of  action  was  not  dictated  by  a  generous  and 


I  humane  feeling  towards  the  unhappy  At  he 
rather  arose  from  jealousy  of  Spaila,  thuft  b 
rallying  point  for  a  great  number  of  cxilt^s  aa 
Thrasybiuus  was  the  most  enterpriaiing.  In  w1 
the  rule  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  wait  at  last  c 
and  the  democratical  constitution  was  restored 
is  related  in  the  article  Thrasyrl'lu*(. 

(Xenophon,  Hellt*n.,  ii.  3;  Diodorus,  xir 
Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  iv.,  p.  174,  Sur.) 

THIRTY    TYRANTS   (uncU-r    the    R-.m^tn 
This  name  has  been  given  to  a  set  of  iisurperk  i 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  in  tl 
Valerian  (a.d.  253-260)  and  Gallienus   .-3>1- 
appellation  of  the  Thirty  T^-rants,  in  imitation  ol 
lyrants  of  Athens,  is  highly  improper,  and  l>ean 
to  the  Thirty  of  Athens.    They  roaie  in  diffc 
assuming  the  title  of  emperor,  in   irreguUr 
and  were  put  down   one  alter  another.     Th 
moreover  does  not  amount  to  thirty,  unless  i 
children,  who  were  honoured  with  the  impe 
included.    Trebellius  Pollio,  who,  in  his  work  u 
ginta  Tyranni,*  descril)es  the  adventures  of  eac 
has  taken   great  pains  to  make   out  that 
was  thirty.    There  were  however  only  ninetra 
pers, — Cyriades,  Macrianus,  Batista,  Odei 
nobia,  in  the  eastern  provinces;    Posthu 
Victorinus  and  his  mottier  Victoria,  Mahu».  an 
in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  the  western  provinces 
Ingeniuis,  Regillianus,  and  Bureolus,  in  Illpi 
countries  about  the  Danul>e  ;  Satuminus,  in  F 
bellianus,  in  Isauria ;  Piso,  in  Thessaly ;  Vi 
Aemilianus,  in  Egypt ;    and  Celsus,  in  Aluca. 
jority  of  these  usurpers  were  persons  of  low  bn* 
any  talent  or  virtue,  and  scarcely  any  one  of 
a  natural  death.    The  best  amon^j^  them  wen 
Odenathus,  and  the  latter,  who  maintained  1 
myra,  received  the  title  of  Augustus  from  the 
and  was  enabled  to  bequeath  his  empire  to 
celebrated  Zenobia. 

(Trebellius  Pollio,  Tri^inta  Tyranni;  Q 
qf  the  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  x.  ;  Manso,  j 
stantin*s  des  Grossen,  p.  433,  &c.) 

THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR  is  the  name  of  t 
rable  contest  which  lasted  from  1618  to  1648,  b 
emperor  and  the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  C 
one  side,  and  the  Protestant  states,  with  their  i 
mark,  and  afterwards  Sweden  and  France,  on 
side.  Spain,  Holland,  and  Transylvania  a)»o  t 
it,  but  their  interference  was  less  direct.  This  lo 
has  generally  l)een  considered  a  reli^out  i 
indeed  its  origin  in  religious  difiPerencesi,  U 
ambition  afterwards  bei;ame  the  real  motive  c 
tending  parties,  and  religion  was  used  to  veil  t 
of  the  leaders,  and  to  Keep  up  the  enthuw 
people.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  arose  out  of  t 
political  and  religious  confusion  into  which! 
empire  was  thrown  by  the  Reformation,  and  w 
l>eginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  beo 
extricable,  that  a  civil  war,  without  foreign  ii 
became  apparently  the  shortest  if  not  the  onl 
save  Germany  from  ruin. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  tin 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  we  shall  finX  give  a  sh< 
the  state  of  religious  and  political  aJfaiin  in 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  centurr. 

When  the  war  i>etween  Charles  V.  and        ni 
of  Saxony  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  oi  j 
and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Peace  w 
( 1555),  the  memor}'  of  the  dan^n  fh>m  which 
had  escaped  preserved  the  empire  during  a  k 
from  the  calamity  of  a  new  religious  war.    The 
religion  was  propagated,  without  any  Wolence 
provinces  which  had  until  then  been  niithful  to  ] 
early  as  1580  the  most  powerftil  hereditaiy  pi 
empire,  except  the  archdukes  of  Austria  and  u* 
Bavaria  and  of  Cleves,  were  all  converted  to  tkt 
of  Luther ;  the  Roman  Catholic  princes,  and  ere 
peross  Ferdinand  I.  and  Maximilian  II.,  were 
make  many  concessions  in  religious  matten  in 
keep  their  subjects  in  obedience. 

By  the  Second  Peace  of  Religion  the  prinee 
quired  the  *  nis  reformandi,'  that  is,  the  light  off 
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;ts  in  religious  affairs,  which  right  was  gradually 
by  them  as  a  right  of  reforming  the  state  of 
For  this  purpose  the  Roman  Catholic  princes 
he  Jesuits  and  the  Capuchins ;  the  Jesuits  were 
he  conversion  of  men  distinguished  by  birth, 
dge,  or  by  their  social  position,  and  the  Capu- 
:e(l  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.  Their  zeal 
s  occasioned  bitter  complaints  among  the  Pro- 
ho  however  jrave  causes  of  coniplaint  equally 
ind  e(}ually  well  founded  to  the  Koman  Catho- 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people  was  augmented  by 
policy  of  their  princes. 

esiastical  dignity  of  a  bishop  having  lost  all  its 
n  in  the  Reformed  religion,  the  Protestant 
jcame  mere  temporal  princes.  Among  their 
Te  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Bremen,  of 
^,  of  Verden,  of  Liibeck,  of  Osnabnick,  of 
of  Halberetadt,  and  of  Minden.  There  being,  at 
time,  some  hope  that  the  Protestant  bishops 
)me  hereditary  princes  in  their  bishoprics,  the 
itholic  bishops  of  Miinster,  of  Paderbom,  of 
1,  and  the  elector  archbishop  of  Cologne,  mani- 
ir  intention  to  adopt  the  Protestant  faith, 
hemselves  of  the  privilege  granted  them  by 
eformandi,'  they  encouraged  their  subjects  to 
r*rotestant  religion.  The  Roman  Catholic  princes 
their  power  to  prevent  such  changes,  but  the 
princes  favoured  them,  and  each  party  had  its 
doiiit;  so,  as  the  younger  sons  of  the  princes  and 
both   parties  were  usually  appointed  bishops, 

1  canons. 

nan  Catholic  party  recovered  its  political  influ- 

rds  the   end   of  the  sixteenth  century.     The 

elector  archbishop  of  Cologne,  Gebhard,  count 

iss,  was  driven  from  his  see,  and  his  successor, 

2  of  Bavaria,  who  held  together  the  bishoprics 
e,  of  Lieije,  of  Miinster,  and  of  Hildesheim, 
tlie  Protestants  in  all  his  extensive  dominions. 
)s  of  Wiirzhurg  and  of  Bamberg,  assisted  by  the 
mpelled  their  Protestant  subjects  to  emigrate, 
rchbishop  of  Salzburg  treated  the  Protestants 
ud-of  cruelty.     In  Strassburg  there  were  at  the 

a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
'  a  bloody  feud,  were  both  sustained  by  the 
tiidolph  II.  in  those  parts  of  the  bishopric 
y  had  conquered  ( 1593\  The  Roman  Catholic 
*e  equally  persecuted  by  the  bishops  of  Halber- 
)f  Osnabriick,  and  the  troubles  were  increased 
iercnces  which  arose  in  the  Protestant  party 
een  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists. 
Jer  of  the  Calvinists  was  the  elector  palatine 
IV.,  who,  with  a  small  number  of  Calvinist 
jfused  to  ai)pear  at  the  diet  of  Regensburg 
ich  was  assembled  by  Rudolph  II.  for  the  pur- 
taining  the  assistance  of  the  empire  against  the 
ederick  and  his  party  declared  that  they  would 
i^udolph  in  the  Turkish  war,  unless  he  satisfied 
linis  of  the  Protestants,  and  at  the  same  time 
ised  a  subsidy  of  400,000  gulden  to  Henri  IV. 
if  he  would  restore  the  Protestant  bishop  of 
to  the  entire  bishopric.  The  Lutheran  princes 
the  utmost  indignation  at  the  treacherous  con- 
ederick  IV.,  and  they  sent  their  contingents  to 
sh  war.  But  from  that  moment  there  was  a 
irty  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  we 
ivards  see  now  dexterously  France  managed  her 
)ver  Germany. 

t  at  Regensburg  was  dissolved  in  1608  vrithout 
»  with  respect  to  the  peace  of  the  empire.  The 
tholic  states  claimed  the  restitution  of  all  the  ter- 
shoprics,  abbeys,  and  churches,  which  had  been 
he  Protestants  since  the  treaty  of  Passau  (1552) ; 
kvere  the  Protestant,  and  especially  the  Calvinist, 
>m  yielding  to  these  claims,  that  they  resolved  to 
I  by  every  means  in  their  power.  For  that  pur- 
concluded  the  *  Protestant  Union  '  on  the  4m  of 
i,  of  which  however  the  elector  of  Saxony  de- 
become  a  member.  Tlie  elector  palatine  Fre- 
,  a  Calvinist,  was  the  leader  of  the  Union.  The 
of  the  Union  immediately  levied  troops,  and 
Lssadors  to  Kngland,  France,  and  Venice,  thus 
e  example  of  a  well -organized  rebellion,  and 
i;.,  No.  1535. 


showing  that  they  would  resist  the  emperor  and  break 
the  constitution  of  the  empire  with  the  assistance  of 
foreigners. 

The  confusion  of  political  and  religious  interests  in- 
creased after  the  death  of  John  William  duke  of  Jiilich, 
Cleves,  and  Berg  (1609),  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  party.    The  succession  to  his  rich 
and  extensive  territories  was  disputed  between  John  Si- 
gismund,  elector  of  Brandenburff,  a  Lutheran ;   the  count 
palatine    of    Neuburg,  Philip  Louis,   a  Calvinist ;    and 
Christian  II.,  elector  of  Saxony,  a  Lutheran,  but  a  friend  of 
the  emperor.    Alarmed  by  tiiis  latter  circumstance,  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  count  palatine  resolved 
to  govern  those  duchies  in  common,  until  they  could  find 
an  opportunity  to  settle  this  affair ;  and  they  immediately 
took  possession  of  Jiilich,  Cleves,  Berg,  and  the  dependent 
counties.    This  act  was  declared  by  the  emperor  to  be  a 
breach  of  peace  ;  he  ordered  the  vacant  inheritance  to  be 
sequestrated,  and  he  appointed  Leopold  of  Austria,  bishop 
of  iStrassburg  and  Passau,  to  carry  the  measure  into  effect. 
He  was  assisted  by  the  whole   Roman  Catholic  party, 
which,  alarmed  at  the  loss  of  such  a  powerful  member  as 
the  duchy  of  Cleves,  concluded  a  union,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  the  *  Liga*  (11th  July,  1609).    This  liga  was 
afterwards  the  strongest  support  of  the  emperor  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  was 
at  the  head  of  it.    But  as  early  as  the  11th  of  February, 
1610,  the  Union  concluded  an  alliance  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  occupied  the   bishoprics  of  Wiirzburg  and 
Bamberc:.     French  troops  entered  the  duchy  of  Jdlich. 
King  Henry  seemed  to  have  found  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  into  effect  his  plans  of  a  European  republic,  but 
he  was  murdered  on  the  14th  of  May,  1610.  Frederick  IV^ 
died  only  five  months  later,  and  tHe  Union  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Liga  at  Munich  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1610.    In  the  mean  time  a  deadly  personal  animosity  had 
broken  out  between  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Wolf- 
gang William,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  count  palatine 
Philip  Louis,  owing  to  their  common  government  in  the 
states  of  the  late  duke  of  Cleves.    Wolfgang  William,  in 
order  to  obtain  assistance  against  Brandenbuig,  adopted  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
made  himself  a  Calvinist  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
assistance  of  the  Union,  which  was  chiefiy  composed  of 
Calvinist  princes.    The  confusion  which  arose  from  these 
sudden  changes  became  still  gi'eater  by  the  interference 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  lU.   This  lang  became  afraid 
of  new  reUgioiis  troubles  in  his  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, situated  on  the  boundaries  of  the  duchies  of  Cleves 
and  of  Jiilich,  and  he  therefore  ordered  his  general,  Spi- 
nola,  to  occupy  them  for  the  eount  palatine  with  a  body 
of  30,000  Spaniards.     But  no  sooner  had  his  army  entered 
these  territories  than  the  United  States  of  the  Netnerlands, 
then  at  war  with  Spain,  sent  troops  into  the  same  countries 
under  the  pretence  of  occupying  them  for  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  (1614).    Tliis  was  the  first  example  of  a  war 
between  foreign  powers  being  carried  on  in  Germany. 

The  empire  was  now  on  the  eve  of  a  general  war.  It 
was  generally  expected  that  it  would  begin  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  broke  out  in 
Bohemia. 

By  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  emperor  Rudolph  II., 
liberty  of  religion  had  been  granted  to  the  Utraquists,  a 
numerous  Protestant  sect  in  Bohemia  (9th  of  July,  1609). 
The  document  containing  this  declaration  had  the  name 
of  the  *  Majestats-Brief.'  Civil  troubles  having  broken  out 
in  Bohemia,  and  Rudolph  II.  having  taken  arbitrary  mea- 
sures to  put  an  end  to  them,  the  Bohemians  deposed  him, 
and  chose  his  brother  Matthias  king  in  his  stead,  in  1611. 
Rudolph  II.  died  of  grief  in  the  following  year,  and 
Matthias  likewise  succeeded  him  on  the  Impenal  throne 
(1612).  The  number  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  having 
greatly  increased  in  Bohemia,  they  claimed  the  same  re- 
ligious liberties  with  the  Utraquists.  Matthias  refused  to 
K'eld  to  these  claims,  and  serious  differences  arose  between 
m  and  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  Bohemians.  They 
were  joined  by  the  Utraquists,  who  were  afraid  the  em- 
peror miyht  abolish  the  •Majestats-Brief.'  Matthias  sent 
.  commissioners  to  Prague,  who  assembled  the  deputies  of 
the  Bohemian  states  in  the  royal  castle  of  the  Hradshin, 
and  declared  to  them  that  their  king  and  emperor  would 
not  extend  the  'Majestfits-Brief  to  the  Lutherans  and 
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CalvinisU.  Suddenly  an  armed  party  of  Bohemian  nobles, 
who  be1onf!:ed  to  the  Utraquists,  rushed  into  the  room 
whi'ie  the  commissioners  and  the  deputies  were  aisembled. 
They  seized  two  of  the  commissioners,  the  counts  Martinitz 
and  Slawata,  w  ho  were  detested  in  Bohemia,  and  they  and 
their  seeretar}-  Kabricius  were  precipitated  from  the  win- 
dows, a  heiirht  of  eii;hty  feet ;  but  a  heap  of  dung  preser\ed 
them  from  hein^  dashed  to  pieces,  and  they  all  escaped 
and  hiutenod  back  to  Vienna. 

This  happened  on  the  21st  of  May,  1618,  and  this  day  is 
justly  reffaidcd  as  the  bejjinnin^  of  the  Tliirty  Years*  wp. 

The  conduct  of  the  Bohemians  towards  the  Imperial 
commissioners  was  by  no  means  an  act  of  rashness  or 
an^er.  Tlie  party  of  the  Utiuquists  had  preyiousljr  resolved 
upon  it^  because  they  wanted  to  ^ive  the  signal  for  an  in- 
surrection which  had  been  secretly  prepared  amon^  all 
the  Protestants  of  Bohemia  and  her  dependent  provinces 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  as  well  as  among  those  of 
the  anthduchy  of  Austria.  The  insurgents  immediately 
organized  a  regular  administration  of  the  kingdom.  They 
also  levied  an  army,  which  was  commanded  by  the  count 
of  Thum,  and  which  was  reinforced  by  a  body  of  the  troops 
of  the  Union,  commanded  by  Christian,  prince  of  Anhalt, 
one  of  the  greatest  intriguers  of  his  time.  The  emperor 
Matthias  died  soon  afterwards  (20th  of  March,  1619),  and 
Ferdinand  II.,  archduke  of  Austrian  Styria,  succeeded  him 
as  emperor.    Previously  to  the  event  of  the  21st  of  May, 

1618,  Ferdinand  had  been  crowned  as  future  successor  of 
Matthias  in  Bohemia. 

The  leaders  of  the  Union  encourac^cd  the  Bohemians 
to  further  resistance.  Although  Ferdinand  II.  prromised 
religious  liberty  to  all  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia,  they 
nevertheless  sent  their  troops  against  him,  and  declared  the 
throne  vacant.  Frederick  v.,  elector  palatine,  the  son-in- 
law  of  James  I.  of  England,  was  chosen  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  he  was  crowned  at  Prague  on  the  4th  of  November, 

1619.  In  the  mean  time  the  count  of  TImm  had  made  great 
progress  in  Austria.  In  the  month  of  July,  1619,  he  was 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and.  alttiough  this  city  was  re- 
lieved, he  remained  with  his  army  in  the  ailjacent  country. 
There  he  was  joined  by  Betlen  Gabor,  the  sovereifrn  prince 
of  Transylvania,  who  had  overrun  Hungar}'  and  who  took  up 
his  winter-quarters  in  Moravia,  together  with  the  count  of 
Thum.  In  the  same  winter  (1619-1620  the  new  king  of 
Bohemia  made  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  with  the 
Protestant  insurgents  of  Hungary,  and  he  proposed  a  si- 
milar alliance  to  Sultan  Ahmed  I.  This  imprudent  and 
unpatriotic  policy  made  his  cause  unpopular  among  all 
parties  in  Germany. 

Ferdinand  II.  took  vigorous  though  arbitrar}'  measures  to 
recover  Bohemia  and  her  dependencies,  those  extensive  and 
rich  countries  which  are  now  inhabited  by  upwards  of  ten 
millions  of  inhabitants.  The  pope,  Spain,  Bavaria,  and 
even  the  Protestant  elector  of  Saxony,  promised  their 
Aftsistancc  to  the  emperor.  In  the  autumn  of  1620  the 
Jx>wer  Palatinate  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Spinola ;  the  duke  of  Bavaria  overran  the  Upper  Palatinate 
aiul  entered  Bohemia;  John  George,  elector  of  Saxony 
(since  161 1 ),  conquered  Lusatia ;  and  Austria  was  rescued 
by  the  emperor  hunself,  who  had  made  peace  with  Betlen 
Gabor.  At  last  the  Bavarians,  commanded  by  their  duke 
and  the  celebrated  Tilly,  forced  the  Bohemians  to  make  a 
stand  on  the  Weisse  Bere:  under  the  walls  of  I'rague. 
There  they  were  completely'  defeated  on  the  Stli  of  Novem- 
ber, 1620.  Frederick  fled  Irom  his  capital,  and  after  a  short 
stay  in  his  second  capital,  Breslau,  he  abandoned  his  king- 
dom and  took  refuge  in  Holland.  Towards  the  close  of 
1621  Bohemia,  with  all  her  dependencies,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  emperor,  who  rewarded  his  ally,  the  elector  of 
&ixony,  with  the  province  of  Lusatia.  He  punished  the 
Bohemians  severely.  A  great  number  of  nobles  were 
beheaded,  and  their  estates,  os  well  as  those  of  a  still 
greater  numl>er  of  fugitives,  were  coniisoKted ;  but  an 
amnesty  ('quoad  vitam et  honorcm ')  was  given  on  the 4th 
of  May,  1622,  to  all  those  who  had  not  been  condemned 
before  that  day.  The  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  ministers  were 
banished,  and  their  churches  were  shut  up ;  but  not  those 
of  the  Utraquists,  notwithstanding  the  'M^jestiits-Brief  * 
was  abolished.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  restored  to  all 
their  rights :  and  the  university  of  Prague  and  the  whole 
national  education  were  put  under  tne  direction  of  the 
Jesuits.    The  emperor  then  put  king  Frederick  under  the 
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ban  of  the  eni»K,  declared  liia  electonhip  to  be 
and  proposed  the  duke  of  Bavaria  to  be  chostrn 
Tliis  proposition  however  gave  dissatisfaction  to  the 
electors,  who  conadered  the  l)aaibhmeDt  ot  Ttm 
as  illegal  beouiie  the  council  of  the  eleeton  had  nol  §m^ 
ally  pronounced  it  according  to  the  conatitmioB  of  ^ 
empire. 

The  power  of  the  emperor  increaaed  ao 
conquest  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Roman  <         i^h: 
so  much  encouraged,  that  thev  cla      a  i  i 

abbeys,  and  churches  which  had  uc«n  unv 
Protestants  since  the  Second  Peace  ot  Rcligicm. 

Before  the  fate  of  Bohemia  was  decided,  Cb 
king  of  Denmark  and  dnke  of  Holstein,  seveni 
northern  Germany,  and  ttie  aml>aBaadora  of 
Sweden,  and  the  Uhiied  Statet  of  the  Ne  i 

congrcM  at  Segeberg  in  Holstein  for  the  y%Mn 
ing  an  alliance  agamst  any  ambitious  ach       r  - 
peror.     After    the    battle     on   the  We 
Frederick  also  came  to  Segeberg,  and  daiucv 
of  the  northern  princes  in  order  to  recover  'warn  i 
These  princes  however  had  awembled  ezc 
own  interests.    The  bishoprics  of  Liibecm.  m 
Verden,  of  Schwerin,  of  Halberstadt,  and 
had  been  bertowed  on  younger  tons  of  the 
of  Holstein  and  of  Brunswick,  and  ther  w 
them  if  the  Roman  Catholic  party  had 
take  them.   Frederick  therefore  found  onlv  i 
was  Christian,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  H- 
stadt,  an  unprincipled  man,  who  loved  I 
land,  the  wife  of  the  unhappy  king  of  the 
svrore   he  would  die  for  ner.    With  a  *—      r 
entered  the  Palatinate.  He  was  beaten  br ' 
(eth  June,  1622).  C*hris(ian  now  joined        t» 
feld,  a  man  not  less  unprincipled  than 
retired  to  northern  Germany  as  far  a»   j        i 
They  plundered  and  robbed  iriends  as  wiui  ^  ■■ 
but,  pressed  by  Tilly,  they  disbanded  their  troona 
to  England  (December,  1623).     Mu  ai 

having  been  chosen  elector  at  the  die^  «m  hHi 

being  then  in  possesHon  of  several   noilhc 
king  Christian  concluded  an  alliance  with  i 
the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands  for  th«  . 
obtaining  subsidies  for  the  war  which   he  i      — « 
declare  against  the  emperor.      Christian  of  a 
and  the  count  of  Mansfefd  promised  their  as 
former  went  to  France  and  levied  troops  thfe.^.  ^ 
feld,  who  had  obtained  a  commission  as  an  1 
ral,  levied  a  strong  force  in  England.    Thcf         ■ 
Netherlands,  and,   after  many  adventures  — ■ 
Mansfeld  succeeded  in  joining  the  duke  of 
who  was  an  ally  of  tne  king  of  Denmark,     m^ 
the  latter  king  had  been  appointed  commander  ■■ 
the  united  forces  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Sax 
the  irreater  part  of  the  princes  of  this  oirbw  ■»! 
wards  made  their  peace  with  the  enperar, 
vanced  into  Hanover,  where  Tilly  was  ready  to  « 
(1625). 

Tlie  emperor  was  then  in  a  very  eiafaarTa«ed  afeHl 
The  war  in  northern  Germany  was   canied  enjhf 
troops  of  the  Li^f*  ^"^  principally  by  those  of 
commanded  by  Tilly,  who  waa  at  the  aaina 
mander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the   Union* 
of  Bavaria  liad  consequently  an  inun 
public  affairs  ;  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  cede  to 
revenues  of  a  part  of  his  archducfar  of  AiHbaa  a 
demnification  for  his  expenses  in  tne  Boheaiaa 
to  appoint  him  his  hig^  comminaoner  in  the 
the  Palatinate.    On  the  other  side,  K 
threatened  by  the  comut  of 
the  head  of  a  strong  army  in  the  duchies  of 
and  who  was  ready  to  invade  Lusatia 

Ci  Betlen  Galx>r,  prince  of 
again  taken  aims  against  Austm, 

a  small  body  of  Imperial  troops  to  cfaeok  

Albrecht  of  Waldstein  [WALLaNtnoi],  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  saved  the       _ 
empire.    Known  as  a  skilful  genend,  and  in 
very  large  estates,  he  was  created  dnke  at  tneUmi  B 
1624.    In  I62&  Ferdinand  II.  appointed  him 
in-chief  of  an  Imperial  army  which  did  not  e: 
which  was  created  py  Waldeteii  ia  n  wry 
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Waldstetii  advanced  towards  the  Lower  Wye,  and  took 

k  fortified  position  at  Dessau.    There  he  was  three  times 

tacked  by  Mansfeld.     On  the  1st  and  on  the  11th  of 

xori],  1626,  Mansfeld  was  beaten;  on  the  29th  of  the 

month  he  was  put  to  the  route.    He  reinforced  his 

ay  in  Mecklenbnrg,  and  in  June  invaded  Silesia  with 

.000  men,  in  order  to  join  Betlen  Gabor.    WaJdstein 

xched  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  weakened  his  enemy 

rmishes.    On  the  8th  of  September  Mansfeld  was  on 

u     ks  of  the  WaAg  in  north-western  Hungary,  with 

wiy  uiie-fourth  of  his  army,  while  Waldstein  with  fift^ 

housand  men  stood  between  him  and  Betlen  Gabor.  This 

irince  made  peace  with  the  emperor,  and  Mansfeld,  leav- 

the  remainder  of  his  army  to  the  command  of  John 

,  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  fled  to  Venice,  but  died  on 

yfvLYt  in  a  village  in  Dalmatia.  ChrilBtian  of  Halberstadt, 

aam  fellow-adventurer,  had  died  before  him,  in  the  27th 

of  his  age. 

»ile  Waldstein  was  victorious  in  eastern  Germany, 

•  carried  on  the  war  in  the  country  west  of  the  Elbe 

the  king  of  Denmaric.  In  consequence  of  a  fall  from 

nurte,  whicti  had  afTeeted  King  Christian's  mind  to  an 

—     ling  degree,  he  firmly  believed  that  God  had  chosen 

to  be  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  religion.    But 

I  of  his  army  was  destroyed  by  the  skilful  mancenvres  of 

■.uiy,  and  at  last  the  king  was  obliged  to  make  a  stand  at 

ler  am  Barenberg,  between  Goslar  and  Hitdesheim. 

imttle  ensued,  in  which  the  Danes  were  completely 

eated  ^17th  of  August,  1626),  and  Christian  fled  beyond 

Elbe  into  his  dominions. 

jlUy  employed  the  following  year  (1627)  in  besieging 

taking  the  towns  on  the  left  side  of  the  Eltie,  which 

mete  occupied  by  Danish  ganisons.    In  the  month  of 

Fuly  he  was  joined  by  Waldstein,  who,  after  Ms  victories 

rrer  Mansfeld,  had  driven  the  Danes  from  the  countries 

of  the  Elbe.    Waldstein,  after  having  put  the  dukes 

M  iviecklenburg  to  flight,  attacked  the  king  of  Denmark, 

irho  had  oasembled  a  new  anny  (1628),  and  in  one  cam- 

MPen  his  troojra  conquered  all  the  continental  possessions 

»f  Christian  iV.,  who  was  compelled  to  beg  for  pettk 

torn  the  end  of  the  year.     A  congress  assembled  at 

^beck,  md  on  the  22na  of  May,  1629,  Waldstein  granted 

yeace  to  the    king  of  Denmark,  on   condition^    nhex- 

>ectedly  favourable  :  Jutland,  Sleswik,  and  Holstbin  were 

Mtorea  to  Christian,  who  promised  not  to  interfere  in  the 

lerman  affairs  nor  to  make  any  farther  claim  on  bishoprics 

m  behalf  of  his  kinsmen.    Immediately  after  the  peace  of 

iBbeck,  Waldstein  was  invested  with  the  duchies  of  Meek 

mburg,  the  dukes  having  previously  been  dispossessed 

nd  pin  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  for  their  adherence  to 

he  nng  of  Denmark. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  Danish  war 

fas  the  siege  of  Stralsund  on  the  Baltic,  a  tovm  which 

pekmged  to  the  Hanseatic  confederacy,  though  it  was  sub- 

wt  to  the  duke  of  Pomerania.    Stralsund  being  occupied 

■V  a  Danish  garrison,  it  was  besieged  b^  the  troops  of 

ildstein,  who  conducted  the  siege  dunng  the  months 

»r  June  and  July,  1628.    On  the  14th  of  July  the  tovm 

apitulated ;  but  before  the  Imperial  troom  had  taken  pos- 

etsion  of  it,  a  Swedish  fleet  appeared  oiSP  Stralsund,  and 

anded  a  strong  body  of  troops,  who  took  possession  of  the 

bitress.    Although  the  inhabitants  of  Stndsund  had  pro- 

d  obedience  to  the  emperor,  the  Imperial  troops  were 

b  idlowed  to  enter  the  town,  which  remained  under  the 

luflimand  of  a  Swedish  general.    Of  this  most  unfair  and 

ting  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes,  Wald- 

111  was  previously  aware;  and  this  yns  one  of  the 

HI  why  he  allowed  such  favourable  terms  to  the 

5  of  Denmark  at  the  peace  of  LGbeck ;  another  cause 

wmA  a  daring  desi^  of  the  emperor  on  the  liberty  of 

lie  Protestant  religion.    Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his 


*Hgious  liberties ;  and  he  declared  that,  conformably  to  the 

tend  Peace  of  Religion,  all  the  bishoprics,  abbeyB,  and 

jirches  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Koman  Catholics 

ee  tiiat  peace  should  be  restored  to  them  ;,and  that  the 

woman  Cathoho  possessors  of  Protestant  territories  should 

lot  be  hindered  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges 

ted  by  the  «  Jus  Reformandi.'     The  eccleaaatical 

.t«is  which  had  been  ceded  to  members  of  the  house  of 


the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  still  an  ally  of  the  em- 
peror, were  alone  excepted  from  this  ordinance.  If 
the  *  £dictum  Restitutionis '  had  been  executed,  a  general 
civil  war  would  have  been  the  immediate  consequence ; 
but  it  met  with  much  opposition.  Only  a  few  Protestant 
bishoprics  were  conferred  upon  Roman  Catholic  princes, 
and  the  legal  execution  of  the  Edict  was  made  dependent 
upon  the  arbitration  of  a  general  meeting  of  all  the 
states.  This  meeting  was  cdled  the  *  Day  of  Composi- 
tion,' and  was  fixed  for  the  month  of  February,  1631. 

The  religious  troubles  seemed  now  to  be  nearly  at  an 
end.  All  the  states  of  Germany  wished  for  peace ;  and  all 
hoped  that  this  peace  was  to  be  settled  on  the  •  Day  of 
Composition.'  The  Protestant  party  was  still  powerful 
enough  to  obtain  favourable  conditions  for  their  religion. 
The  emperor^s  power  had  much  increased,  but  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  counsellors  and  the  haughtiness  of  his  generalis- 
simo, Waldstein,  met  with  vigorous  opposition  among  the 
members  of  the  Liga,  who  obRged  the  emperor  to  deprive 
Waldstein  of  his  rank  as  commander-in-cnief  of  the  Im- 
perial forces  (1630).  Foreign  interference  was  not  at  all 
necessary.  But  foreign  interference  was  nevertheless  pre- 
pared by  France  and  Sweden. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  master  of  all 
the  countries  which  lie  around  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  Baltic,  and  his  favourite  plan  was  to  make  this 
sea  into  a  Swedish  lake.  He  was  also  a  pious  man,  and 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith.  Deeply 
afflicted  by  the  dangers  to  which  this  religion  was  exposed 
in  Germany,  he  formed  the  plan  of  becoming  its  protector, 
and  he  pursued  this  plan  with  the  more  zeal  and  perseyer- 
ance,  as  he  was  convinced  that  by  becoming  protector 
over  the  Protestant  religion  he  would  also  become  master 
of  the  Baltic.  Immense  influence  in  Germany,  and  the 
possibility  of  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  emperor,  would 
nave  been  the  consequence  of  success  in  either  of  his 
ambitious  designs.  (Extracts  of  documents  contained  in 
Breyer,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichfe  des  Dreissigjdkngen 
Krtef^eSj  pp.  210,  219,  221,  252.)  France,  then  weakened 
by  civil  troubles,  was  unable  to  interfere  directly  in  the 
German  war,  and  her  minister,  Richelieu,  employed 
every  means  in  his  ^ower  to  persuade  the  king  of 
Sweden  to  make  the  flrst  attack.  Gkistavus  Adolphua 
being  then  at  war  with  the  Poles,  Richelieu  tried  to  nego- 
tiate a  truce  between  the  belligerent  parties;  but  the 
emperor,  anxious  to  prevent  any  such  peace,  sent  his  gene- 
ral, Amheim,  to  Poland,  with  those  troops  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Stralsund.  Although  the  Swedes 
had  flrst  violated  the  German  territory  by  occupying  that 
fortress,  they  nevertheless  considered  the  assistance  which 
the  emperor  gave  to  the  Poles  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
But,  instead  of  attacking  the  hereditary  states  of  the  em- 
peror on  the  Polish  frontier,  Gkistavus  Adolphus,  by  the 
mediation  of  the  French  ambassador,  Chamacc,  made  a 
tnice  vrith  the  king  of  Poland  for  six  years,  at  Altmark,  in 
the  month  of  September,  162D.  He  then  made  great  pre- 
parations  for  an  attack  on  the  German  countries  along  the 
Baltic,  and  ordered  his  fleet  to  blockade  the  towns  of  Wis- 
mar  and  Restock  in  Mecklenburg,  which  were  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  Waldstein.  The  king  of  Sweden  was  the 
more  active  because  he  was  checked  in  his  designs  on  the 
Baltic  by  Waldstein,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Imperial 
admiral  of  the  Baltic,  and  who,  by  means  of  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  wished  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  Grerman  navy 
in  the  northern  seas.  But,  having  been  deprived  of  his  mili- 
tary command  by  the  emperor  in  1630,  Waldstein  saw  him- 
self compeUed  to  defer  the  execution  of  these  gigantic  plans. 

French  subsidies  enabled  Gkistavus  Adolphus  to  be  ready 
for  the  new  war  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1630.  On  the 
Mth  of  June  he  landed  16,000  men  on  the  island  of  Use- 
dom,  on  the  coast  of  Pomerania.  He  styled  himself  Pro- 
tector of  the  Protestant  Faith,  and  came  to  Grermany  at  a 
moment  when  the  princes  were  assembled  at  Regensburg 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  their  religious  affairs,  and  when 
the  Protestent  party  itself  had  sufficient  power  to  protect 
its  ftiith.  The  flrst  act  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  to 
compel  Bogislay  XIV.,  duke  of  Pomerania,  a  Protestant 
prince,  to  appear  in  his  camp,  and  to  surrender  to  him  his 


Januwy,  1631,  conduded  a  treaty  with  France,  by  which 
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ho  onirairod  himself  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Austria 
villi  l(UKK)cav:i!rv  aiul  ;JO,(M)0  loot,  on  the  condition  of  an 
nnnual  ^iibMtly  of  4<)0,(KX)  thalcrs.  Meantime  he  8um- 
moneil  the  Pmt extant  princcH  to  join  him,  but  when 
iiiwembU'd  at  Leipzij;  ClOth  of  Febniary  to  12th  of  April. 
IGIU)  they  declared  the  king  of  Sweden  an  intruder,  and 
they  promised  to  assist  the  emperor  with  all  their  forces. 
Georjre,  duke  of  Brunswick  Luneburs:,  was  the  only 
prince  who  joined  the  Swedes,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
inir  »omt»  ccclesia»tical  territory  as  an  addition  to  his 
heredi1ar\'  states.  Thus  deceived  in  his  hopes,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Protestant  faith  attacked  George  William, 
elector  of  Urandenburc:,  who  was  liis  brother-in-law  and 
one  of  tlie  tirst  l*rotestant  princes  of  the  emi)ire.  He  com- 
pelled him  to  surrender  his  fortress  of  Spandau,  and  he 
then  made  an  alliance  with  the  city  of  Macfdeburg. 

This  rich  and  populous  Imperial  town  joined  the  Swedish 
party  for  the  pui-pose  of  escaping;  the  danper  of  beinp 
occupied  by  the  Imperialists,  who  were  ordered  to  defend 
that  fortress  against  the  Swedes.  For  this  conduct  Mag- 
debura:  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  Tilly  liaving 
been  charged  to  execute  the  ban,  and  to  take  the  town  by 
lone,  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg  hoped  to  be  rescued 
by  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  promised  his  assistance, 
but  Gustavus  durst  not  advance  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  unless 
his  rear  was  secured  bv  an  alliance  with  the  electors  of 
Brandenburg  and  of  Saxony.  Magdeburg  was  taken  by 
storm  by  Tilly  and  Pappenheim,  whose  troops  plundered 
the  town  during  three  days  and  destroyed  it  by  tire  (,20th 
of  May,  UJan.  The  unhappy  fate  of  this  opulent  town  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  charge  ajrainst  the  king  of  Sweden, 
who  however  had  gsiintHl  such  influence  over  the  princes 
of  northern  Germany,  that  his  political  credit  was  in  no 
way  weakened  by  tnis  event.  He  forced  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  liim  ;  he  drove 
the  Imperial  ganisons  from  Mecklenburg,  and  restored  the 
dukes ;  and  he  ravaged  the  electorate  of  Saxony  until  the 
elector  surrendered  his  towns,  and  concluded  a  defemdve 
and  offensive  alliance  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  ( 14th  of 
September,  1G31).  Previously  to  this,  William  V.,  land- 
grave of  Hesse-Ca«8el,  had  voluntarily  attached  himself  to 
the  Swedes,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  profiting  by  the 
confusion  into  which  the  empire  was  thrown  by  their  in- 
terference. Bemhard,  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  offered  his 
services  as  general  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  he  was 
immediately  put  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  the  Swedisli  army. 

While  the  King  of  Sweden  thus  had  his  power  increased 
hy  the  forced  or  voluntary  adherence  of  the  princes,  Tilly 
reinforced  his  army,  and  occupied  Leipzig.  But  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1031  ;  N.  S.),  Tilly  lost  the  battle  of 
Leipzig  against  the  united  forces  of  the  Swedes  and  Saxons ; 
and  such  was  the  disorganization  of  the  Imperial  army,  that 
Gustavus  Adolphus  found  no  enemy  to  oppose  his  march 
to  southern  Germany.  However,  insteau  of  invading  the 
hereditary  states  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Sweden  con- 
quered the  bishoprics  of  Wiirzburg  and  Bamberg  in  Fran- 
conia,  which  he  intended  to  keep  for  himself.  He  then 
took  the  archbishopric  of  Mainz  and  the  Palatinate,  but 
did  not  restore  it  to  its  legitimate  master,  the  banished 
king  of  Bohemia,  Frederick  V.  At  last  he  marched  to 
Bavaria,  and  forced  his  way  across  the  Lech  after  a  bloody 
vietorj'  over  the  Bavarians,  who  lost  ther  general,  Tilly 
COth  of  April,  1G32;.  Augsburg,  a  free  Imperial  town,  was 
forced  to  pay  homage  to  Gustavius  Adolpims,  who  on  the 
7th  of  Mav  made  his  entrance  into  Munich,  the  capital  of 
Bavaria,  buring  this  time  the  Saxons,  the  compulsory  allies 
of  the  Swedes  had  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  Bohemia 
and  Silesia.  Tlie  great  designs  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  now 
became  manifest.  He  proiK)sed  to  George  William,  elector 
i»f  Biandenbura:,  that  Frederick  William,  the  elector's  son. 
siiMuUl  marry  his  only  daughter  Christina.  Frederick  Wil- 
iia.n  v%as  thus  to  become  master  of  S\veden,  Finnland, 
1  iiiTermannland,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Curl  and,  Pnissia.  Bra  n- 
deiiljiirir.  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  of  the  bishoprics  of 
Bambei-g,  WGrzburir.  Mainz,  Magdeburg,  Halberetadt, 
Speier.  aiid  Worms  of  the  Palatinate,  and  of  all  the  coun- 
tiie-*  wliich  the  king  hopc<l  to  conquer  in  southern  Ger- 
inMiiy,  But  this  brilliant  offer  was  refused  by  George 
William.  It  is  said  that  this  prince,  who  was  a  zealoiis 
t'aUiiii^t.  would  not  allow  his  hon  to  become  a  Lutheran. 
But  another  condition  of  this  marriage  being  to  assist  the 
king  of  Sweden  in  his  dct>»igns  on  the  Imperial  crown,  it 


seems  that  the  elector  refused  the  proposaK  bw«a« 
would  not  make  himself  the  in>tniment  <>l  Swedish  ^^.titir-^ 

The  emperor  was  then  in  the  utmo»i   •*x?rfi:ji\     Hi 
had  no  army  to  op}X>se  to  the  Sv^ed«-s,  ainl  if  h-c  l,aA  M 
one,  the  only  general  whcurter  Tilly's  death.  wA^abi^w 
lead  it  with  succeiw  against  Gustavus  Adolphus  ^^  a«li 
had  been  deprived  of  his  rank  ss   coniinandrr*o<4«^ 
and  had  become  a  deadly  eneicv  of  the  emperor.    1 
nand  was  obUged  to  humiliate  liimsolf  bofon:  hisvH 
and  at  last  Waldstein  consented  to  rc*«uine  <1ie  cv 
of  the  Imperial  army,  not  as  its  general,  but  as  itt  »u 
and  independent  master.      This  amiy  Howe \er   ^ 
exist,  but  was  to  be  created  by  Wald»tein. 

When  Gustavus  Adolphus  occupied  Munich,  W 
liad  already  levied  a  strong  body  of  troopa.  with  wtuehli 
expelled  trie  Saxons  from  Bohemia.  The  defeat  c(  kn 
ally  obliged  the  king  of  Sweden  to  relinquish  the  attack  « 
Austria,  to  leave  Bavaria,  and  to  hascten  to  the  ai«ttM 
of  Saxony,  then  exposed  to  the  victorious  Iiiipi  fhifc 
He  made  a  stand  at  Niimbcrg.  in  order  to  chttnt  ihi  hh 
perial  army  :  Januar)',  1632).  In  the  month  of  July  KiSA. 
stein  arrived  at  Fiirlh,  near  Numbers,  and  took  up  a  Kmr 
position,  by  which  he  checked  the  kine.  and  mtoiccplcrf 
the  supplies  of  provisions  which  were  dcitiicd  for  tbt 
Swedish  camp.  Gustavus  Adolphus  ajMuiltedthe  casf  if 
his  adversary  on  the  24th  of  August,  but  his  troops  vov 
driven  back  with  great  slaughter ;  and  the  kinr.  wcmf  hs 
army  exposed  to  hunger  and  disease,  left  his  camp  oi  tkt 
8th  of  September,  and  retired  to  Saxony.  VTsidiai  foi- 
lowed  him,  and  in  the  month  of  October  both  the  ■■» 
were  in  Saxony.  WaldMein  divided  his  army  iniotvobodKs. 
in  order  to  enter  into  winter-quarters,  ifiinkiac  tfaift  tht 
'  king  of  Sweden  had  renounced  hoastilities  for  that  virila. 
But  on  the  titli  of  November  he  was  suddenly  sKicLfA  br 
the  Swedes  at  Lutzen,  a  small  town  in  the  eni 
Leipzig,  and  he  lost  the  battle  in  consequence 
his  army  having  been  separated  iVom  the  i 
This  victory  however  was  fatal  to  the  Swedes.  %hi 
of  Uic  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  was  killed : 
jLhc  battle  was  gained  by  Bemliard,  duke  of  Saxe-Wi 
who  immediately  took  the  command  of  the  Swedish 
Waldstein  retired  to  Bohemia,  where  he  remained.  < 
inactive,  although  he  soon  repaired  his  lo!«e:»  at  tix 
of  Liitzen. 

Tlic  death  of  Gastavus  Adolphus  did  not 
power  of  the  Swedes,  nor  change  their  pK>litics:  the 
cellor  Oxensticma  directed  their  affain  with  the  same 
and  the  same  skill  as  the  late  king  ;    and  the  new 
ralissimo,  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  wan  one  of  tht 
distinguished  captains  of  his  time.     In  1633  O 
concluded  an  alliance   with  the   »tates»   of  the 
Suabia,  of  Franconia.  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  of  the 
Rhine,  and  duke  Bemhard  got  possession  of  Rci 
W^aldstein  however  destroyed  the  Swe<iish  arm\  i 
conquered  Lusatia,  and  entered  into  neeotiatioos  for  tht 
purpose  of  concluding  a  separate  peace  with  Bnuiilnbai 
and  Saxony,  those  compulsory  allies  of  the  Snuicavhi 
were  afraid  of  the  dangers  to  which  Germany  was  expoarf 
by  the  Swedi^h  protection  of  the  Protestaiit  church.   Btf 
Waldstein,  whose  pride  became  iniaiDportablc,  and  abw 
policy  was  crooked,  was  accused  of  ni?h  treason  hf  )m 
numerous  enemies ;  and  he  was  aasasainated  in  the  b^ 
of  his  army,  on  the  25th  of  Fcbmar}',  IGM.     TerAoMadd 
Austria,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  emperor,  succeeded  Wsii- 
stein  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  and  Bavina 
amiies  :   his  lieutenants  were  Gallas  and  John  %oa  Xits^ 
both   experienced  generals.      Reinforced   bv  a  ear}«  d 
Spaniards,  he  attacked  the  Swedes  at  Nucdluurvc.  on  tac 
7th  of  S<>ptember,  1G34.    The  Swedes  were  routed,  th« 
general,  Horn,  was  made  prisoner,  and  southern  Geros^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Iniperialista,  who.  though  ibcy  ci- 
acted  heavy  contributions  uom  the  Protestant  iahabcuos% 
respected  the  liberties  of  the  Protestant  church.     Hm 
Protestant  princes  of  southern  Germany,  who  hoped  u 
aggrandize  their  states  by  meant  of  the  Sweden  ««t 
disappointed  by  the  defeat  of  their  protectors:  but  tfaif 
found  another  powerful  ally,  who  wa«  always  reaij  It 
encourage  the  German  princes  in  their  rebellious  LDith 
takings  against  the  authority  of  their  emperor.    Thm  Ck 
w  as  France.     LiifRer,  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  dukt  « 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Strcif,  a  privy  counsellor  of  the  mt^ 
grave  of  Baden,  negotiated   an  alliance  betvcca  tktf 
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^ereisrns  and  France  (11th  of  November,  1634).  The 
%*ufir  of  France  being  one  of  the  first  Catholic  princes,  he 
iurst  not  assume  the  title  of  protector  of  the  Protestant 
shurch,  as  the  king  of  Sweden  had  done,  and  he  there- 
bre  styled  himself  the  protector  of  the  Uberties  of  the 

&t£s  of  Germany  against  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor. 
*1b  policy  was  nevertheless  severe'ly  blamed  by  his  fellow- 
iftlievers.  Jacob  Keller,  a  German  Jesuit,  wrote  a  book 
K      jeniing  the  policy  of  Louis  XIIL,  who,  at  the  same 

uc,  protected  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  and  persecuted 
»aem  in  his  own  kingdom ;  but  this  book  was  burnt  in 
*aris  by  order  of  the  Soibonnc.  Duke  Bemhard  of  Saxe- 
Yeimax  at  the  same  time  having  sold  himself  and  his 
av  to  France,  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  saw  at  last  that 
lu/ longer  adherence  to  the  Swedish  alliance  would  be  the 
uin  of  themselves  and  of  all  Germany.    Saxony  concluded 

ace  with  the  emperor  on  the  30th  of  May,  1635,  at 
rxa^e  ;  and  Brandenburg  gave  in  its  adherence  to  this 
leace  on  the  27th  of  August  following :  the  favourable  con- 
titions  which  they  obtained  proved  that  the  emperor  had 
riven  up  all  schemes  of  oppressing  the  Protestant 
irch.  Tlie  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  dukes  of 
cklenburg,  of  Bmnswick,  and  of  Saxe-Weimar  (duke 
nriUiam),  the  cities  of  Frankfort,  of  Erfurt,  &c.,  the  Hanse 
owns,  and  at  last  the  whole  circle  of  Lower  Saxony, 
lecame  parties  to  the  peace  of  Prague  in  the  course  of 
he  same  year.  Among  all  the  Protestant  states  of  im- 
MTtance,  Ilesse-Cassel,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden  were  the 
«ly  states  which  continued  their  alhance  with  the  foreign 
nraders.  Tliis  fact  also  proves  that  the  Swedes  had 
lot  armed  for  the  sake  of  the  Protestant  religion,  as  they 
iretended;  and  thtat  their  sole  purpose  was  conquest. 
S  they  had  taken  arms  for  the  libertj;  of  their  faith,  they 
vould  have  made  that  liberty  a  principle,  and  they  would 
lave  withdrawn  from  Germany  as  soon  as  this  principle 
Md  ceased  to  be  interfered  with.  Such  disinterested  conduct 
s  indeed  rare  in  history,  and  is  often  reiprded  as  contrary 
:o  the  substantial  welfare  of  that  nation  which  adopts 
L  But  is  the  rarity  of  the  fact  a  proof  of  its  absurdity  ? 
ro  veil  ambition  with  moral  or  religious  pretexts  is  a 
sommon  practice,  but  it  deserves  to  be  stigmatized  with 
he  name  of  public  hypocrisy ;  and  such  was  the  Swedish 
nterference  in  the  THirty  Years'  War. 

The  most  important  event  from  the  year  1635  to  1639 
KtL8  the  conquest  of  Alsace  by  duke  Bemhard  of  Saxe- 
GV^eimar,  who  noped  to  possess  tnat  Austrian  province  as  an 
lereditary  duchy.  His  plans  however  were  contrary  to 
he  policy  of  France,  who  herself  aimed  at  the  possession 
iC  Alsace,  and  had  bribed  the  duke  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
smploying  him  as  an  instrument.  No  sooner  had  the 
lake's  intentions  become  manifest,  than  he  fell  suddenly 
Jl,  and  died  on  the  8th  of  July,  1639.  His  army,  a  strong 
ind  experienced  body,  w^as  bought  by  France,  who  imme- 
jlv  occupied  Alsace.  The  Imperialists  however,  rein- 
nnm^a  by  the  Saxon  troops,  gained  a  victory  at  Haseliinre 
wer  the  Swedish  general  Knyphausen,  who  was  killed 
[December,  163S)) ;  and  they  forced  Magdeburg  to  sur- 
render (1636).  They  and  the  Saxons  were  beaten  in  their 
lum  at  Wittstock  by  the  Swedish  general  Ban^r  (24th  of 
September,  1636) ;  and  duke  Bemhard  defeated  them  at 
Rhcinfelden  (21st  of  February,  1638),  and  made  prisoners 
l^nerals  Savelli  and  the  celebrated  John  von  Werth. 
Previously  to  this  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  died  (15th  of 
February,  1637),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand 
in.,  who  had  been  king  of  the  Romans  since  1636.  Leo- 
pold William,  the  brother  of  Ferdinand  III.,  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  Imperial  army ;  and  as  early  as  the 
inring  of  1640  he  succeeded  in  driving  the  Swedes,  under 
Ban^,  from  Bohemia,  and  he  pursued  them  as  far  as  Hesse 
and  Hanover.  In  the  autumn  of  1640  the  emperor  issued 
a  proclamation,  granting  to  the  rebellious  Protestant 
princes  a  general  amnesty  and  the  sovereignty  over  their 
temporal  dominions  on  the  status  quo  of  1630,  and  over 
their  ecclesiastical  territories  on  the  status  quo  of  1627. 
But  these  princes  treated  the  proclamation  with  neglect, 
■till  hoping  that  by  their  alliance  with  the  foreigners  they 
irould  acquire  some  privileges  and  some  little  territory 
Hore.  They  sent  new  contingencies  to  the  army  of  Ban6r, 
who,  in  January,  1641.  advanced  as  far  as  Regensburg. 
ie  was  reinforced  by  a  French  corps,  commanded  by  the 
Marshal  de  Gu6briand,  but  their  united  forces  were  de- 
eated  by  the  Imperialists,  and  on  their  retlreat  they  lost 


half  of  their  troops.  Ban^r  died  in  the  month  of  May, 
1641,  and  his  successor  wasTorstenaon,  who  led  the  Swedes 
to  new  triumphs. 

The  war  had  now  lasted  for  twenty-three  years. 
Swedes,  Danes,  Spaniards,  Dutchmen,  Frenchmen,  half- 
savage  warriors  from  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Croatia, 
had  ravaged  Germany  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  Adven- 
turers from  all  the  countries  of  Europe  flocked  to  Gennany 
to  learn  warfare,  and  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  plunder 
of  the  country.  The  foreigners  pretended  to  protect  the 
churches,  but  the  churches  were  laid  in  ruins ;  they  pro- 
fessed to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  cities,  but  the  cities 
were  deserted ;  they  promised  to  maintain  the  privileges 
of  the  princes,  and  they  robbed  them  of  their  dominions, 
and  lea  them  to  disobedience  and  anarchy. 

Before  the  war  commenced,  the  people  were  told  that 
they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  religious  contest,  but  they  hesi- 
tated to  believe  it ;  no  deep  religious  hatred,  no  fanaticism 
disturbed  their  domestic  peace.  .  After  the  war  had  lasted 
some  years,  their  passions  were  roused,  and  their  warlike 
spirit  excited  them  to  take  up  arms,  some  for  the  defence 
of  their  hearths,  and  others  to  follow  Waldstein  or  any 
other  leader  of  the  time.  The  pretext  which  the  princes 
made  of  religion  was  shown  by  their  attacks  on  the  pro- 
^rty  of  the  church,  and  thus  the  people  lost  their  respect 
tor  religion.  The  example  of  Christian  of  Halberstadt, 
of  Mansfeld,  of  Waldstein,  who  supported  their  armies  by 
robbing  indiiferently  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
corrupted  both  peasants  and  citizens ;  and  commerce  and 
industry  being  ruined,  and  agriculture  becoming  an  uncer- 
tain means  of  living,  they  formed  bands  of  robbers,  who 
ravaged  the  country.  From  these  bands  the  Swedes  re- 
cniited  their  troops,  who,  after  the  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  were  chieflv  composed  of  Germans.  The  aimies 
presented  an  aspect  like  tnose  of  the  Groths  when  they 
invaded  the  Roman  empire.  One-third  and  often  only  one- 
fifth  of  them  were  soldiers :  the  remainder  were  va^bonds. 
women,  and  children,  who  followed  the  army,  carrying  witl* 
them  on  carts  the  property  which  they  had  stolen  on  then 
march.  The  greater  part  of  the  women  were  prostitntes, 
who,  in  the  army  of  Waldstein,  had  a  perfect  mtlitazy 
organization.  Thejtwere  divided  into  regiments,  companies, 
and  sections,  each  body  being  commanded  by  a  prostitute, 
and  the  women  having  the  same  rank  among  these  female 
adventurers  which  their  lovers  had  in  the  army.  The  pro- 
vinces which  were  the  principal  theatre  of  war  were  laid 
waste,  and  the  inhabitants  fled,  or  were  killed,  or  died  of 
hunger  and  disease.  Of  500,000  individuals,  the  population 
of  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg  in  1618,  only  48,000  remained 
at  the  end  of  the  war  in  16%. 

Torstenson,  the  new  generalissimo  of  the  Swedes,  con- 
quered, or  rather  traversed,  in  the  spring  of  1612,  Saxony, 
Silesia,  and  Moravia,  and  hds  light  norse  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna.  At  the  same  time  the  Marshal 
de  Gu6briand  penetrated  into  Suabia,  in  hope  of  joining 
the  Swedish  army  under  the  walls  of  the  emperor's  capital. 
The  Imperial  generals  however  succeeded  in  delivering  the 
hereditary  states  of  Ferdinand ;  and  while  Torstenson  re- 
tired to  the  north,  where  his  presence  became  urgent  on 
account  of  a  new  war  with  Denmark,  the  French  army  was 
compelled  to  cross  the  Rhine.  Gu6briand  was  killed  m  an 
engagement  near  Rotweil,  and  his  successor,  the  count  of 
Rantzau,  a  German  nobleman  in  the  French  service,  who 
had  again  appeared  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was 
surprised  by  the  Imperialists  under  John  von  Werth,  Mercy, 
and  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1643,  near  Duttlinj^en,  and  the  French 
army  was  almost  annihilated.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark 
was  not  more  fortunate  in  his  war  with  the  Swedes  than  he 
had  been  against  Tilly  and  Waldstein ;  but  while  he  was 
fighting  with  Torstenson  in  Jutland,  Gallas,  the  general  of  the 
emperor,  suddenly  appeared  in  Holstein,  mith  the  view  of 
placing  the  Swedes  between  two  fires.  From  this  dangerous 
position  Torstenson  escaped  by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  which  he 
executed  with  his  usual  rapidity.  He  advanced  as  if  to 
attack  Gallas,  but  suddenly  turned  to  the  right,  crossed 
Holstein,  and  penetrated  by  rapid  marches  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  thus  obliging  the  Imperial  army  to  follow  him 
in  order  to  protect  the  nereditary  states  of  the  emperor.  "Hie 
Swedes  often  made  a  stand  to  engage  in  skirmishes  which 
proved  disastrous  to  the  ImperialiBts,  and  Gallas  brought 
only  half  his  army  back  to  Austria.    In  the  mean  time 
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the  eaat  of  the  Black  Forest,  leaving  the  Palatinate,  AlMce, 
and  Bodrn  in  the  handii  of  the  French  laulumn,  1644).  The 
Imperialiiitii  were  still  more  iinfOTtunatc  in  casteni  Geraiany. 
Toratenaon  defeated  them  and  the  Saxoni  at  Jankau  in 
a  bloody  battle  (6th  of  March,  1G451,  and  their  general, 
Ifatzfela,  traa  made  pnBoner.  In  one  campai);!!  Toraten- 
um  made  himself  master  of  Silesia  and  Moravia,  and  en- 
eampcd  near  Vienna ;  and  his  lieutenant,  Kiinieimark, 
conquered  the  biihopries  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  The 
cletlorofSaxony.and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick 
William,  who  had  succeeded  hia  father  George  William 
in  1640,  renounced  their  alliance  with  the  eRiperor,  and 
made  their  separate  peace  with  Sweden ;  and  their  ex- 
ample woM  followed  bv  Maximilian,  elector  of  Havana. 
lliM  hitherto  faithful  ally  abandoned  the  emperor  in  lb47, 
atlfrthe  victory  of  Tiirctme  at  Allerheim,  and  after  the  con- 
quest of  Suabia  liy  Tnrenni-.  who  advanced  towards  Munich. 
The  defection  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  excited  the  discon- 
tent of  his  army,  and  was  eon&idered  an  act  of  hi^h 
treason  by  bis  generals.  John  von  Werth,  the  idol  of  the 
soldiers,  conceived  the  plan  of  putting  the  Bavarian  army 
under  the  command  of  the  emperor,  and  of  seiiinf;  the 
elector  and  his  ministeni  for  the  purpose  of  confining  them 
in  order  to  secure  their  fidelity.  The  plot  was  betrayed  at 
Ihe  moment  when  it  was  to  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
But  John  von  Werth  escaped,  and  Ferdinand  created  him  a 
count  of  the  empire.  This  event  was  followed  by  a  victory 
of  the  Swede*  at  Susmarshausen,  near  Aug«burK  (7^h  of 
May,  1648).  KonifTKmark.  their  general,  now  invaded 
Bohemia,  and  on  the  Bist  of  Jul  v  conquered  tliat  separate 
part  of  PrOKue  which  in  called  the  Kleinseite.  This  con- 
quest WIS  the  last  important  event  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
which  began  and  ended  at  Prague. 

Pfaee  of  H'estphulia.—ks  early  as  1640  the  Diet  at 
Hegensburt;  was  oetmpied  in  putting  an  end  to  Vim  avvfiii 
war,  and  in  1641  preliminaries  were  prepared  at  Hainliurg 
nnder  the  mediation  of  Denmark.  Mxinster  and  {Jsno- 
briick  were  niterwards  chosen  for  the  placex  of  couKrcwt, 
and  the  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1I>1!2,  but 
it  was  not  organised  before  Ihe  spring  of  1643.  The  count 
of  AuerKberg  was  the  emperor's  ambassador  at  Osnabiiick, 
where  he  was  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Swedinh 
ambassador,  John  Adler  Salvius ;  and  the  count  of  Nassau 
met  at  Miinster  the  count  d'Avaux.  the  ambanBador 
of  the  king  (if  France.  The  slates  of  Germany  sent  hke- 
wise  ministers  or  agents  to  both  thcHe  towns ;  ambaasodurs 
of  Venice  and  of  the  pope  came  as  mediators ;  and  Sinin 
•nd  the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands  sent  their  ple- 
nipotentiaries for  the  purpose  of  settling  their  private 
differences,  and  interfering  in  thone  of  Germany.  The 
negotiatioru  lasted  three  year* :  the  various  chances  of  the 
war  prevented  the  parties  IWim  acting  upon  an  invariable 

Kineiple,  and  the  troubleHome  intervention  of  Ihe  German 
ates  were  on  obstacle  to  private  interests  being  made 
subordinate  to  the  general  inferest.  At  last  the  count  of 
TVautmanntwlorf.  '  the  most  honest  among  all  the  ambag- 
MdoTS.'  arrived  from  Vienna  with  full  powers,  and  on  the 
14-',Mlh  of  October,  ItWH.  il  double  peace  was  concluded 
at  Miinster  and  at  Usimbriick.  ivhich  was  legally  cun- 
^ideI^■d  IN  one.  under  the  name  of  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalis.  Previously  to  this  Spain  and  the  United  States  of 
Ihe  NcthiTlands  had  likeMise  made  peace  at  Miinster,  on 
the  2U-,TlMli  ..f  January.  1IH8.  These  ore  the  principal 
conditions  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia : — 

I.  Oindiliont  coitffming  lh«  cftsiin   nf  territorii-t  and 
rig  At*  to/breigH  jntcert. 

1,  Sweden,  as  '  an  indemnification  for  her  expense  in 
the  war  and  for  ci-ding  several  of  her  Guni|uests  to  their 
former  poMe»sor«,'  aci|uired  Pomerania,  except  a  part  of 
Pomeionia  Oiterior  iduke  Bogislav  XIV.  hod  died  in 
iSSn-.  Ihct.mn  of  Wismnr  in  Meiklenljurg ;  the  an;h- , 
bisluipric  of  Bremen,  and  the  liislmpric  of  Verden,  as  ', 
hereditary  diiehies;  a  snm  of  five  millions  of  thiiler*,  I 
which  was  not  to  be  paid  bv  the  cniiieror.  but  by  lliiue 
eirelct  where  Oiutavu*  Adolpniu  had  promiMHl  to  protect ' 
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the  Pnileatant  eboreh.      In  respect  of  ibcM  I 
Sweden  became  a  member  of  the  empire. 

2,  France  acquired  the  sovereignty  o%er  the  I 
of  Melz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  the  powenion  of  ■ 
been  ceded  to  king  Henry  II.  in  I.Vi6:  the  m 
over  Pignerol ;  the  town  ot  Breisach,  and  the 
keejnng  a  garrison  in  Philipprfjiirg ;  the  landgi 
Upper  and  Lower  Alsace,  tne  Suntiau.  and  the 
rights  over  ten  ttee  towns  in  Aince,  but  not  or 
burg.  These  temtoriei  were  ceded  to  Franc 
sovereignty,  and  the  king  of  Fiance  conseqiientl 


federaey  of  the  cantons  of  Switierland  were 
by  the  emperor  as  independent  states ;    legallt 
these  cour'- '-  -■■" ■*  •"' 

Westphal) 


«  countries  were  parts  of  Germany  until  l£e 


II.  Condiliont  eoncfrning  Iht  cfw'on  (^  Uttu- 
rights  to  members  n/  ihe  empire. 

(These  indemnifications  were  effected  hf  tie 
bishoprics  and  other  ecclesiastical  tfrrituria.. 

1,  Kene-Cassel  acquired  the  abt>ey  of  H 
of  the  fiefs  of  Schauenbiirg,  and  sis   huadim 
thalers  which  were  to  be  paid  hv  Roman  Ci      k 

Z  Brandenburg  acquired  the  fiishoprics  In  i 
of  Minden,  and  of  Oamin,  as  hereditary  priocinwi 
the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  as  an  heredi 

3,  Mecklenburg  acquired  the  liisboprin  i>i 
and  of  Schwerin  as  hereditary  principalities. 
commanderiea  of  Mnow  and  Nemerow,  which  i 
from  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

4,  Brunswick  acquired  the  convents  of  Walkn 
Gitmingen,  and  the  privilege  of  appoinliag  a  | 
Ihe  reigning  house  bishop  of  Osnabriick  ;  on  1 
dilion,  nowerer, — that  the  bishopric  was  to  be 
alternately  by  a  Protestant  bishop  of  the  Howe  . 
wick,  and  hy  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  wlu  n 
chosen  by  the  chapter. 

5,  The  duke  of  Bararia  was  confirmed  Oi  () 
rewarded  with  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  the - 
Cham. 

6,  Charles  Louis,  the  successor  or  the 
palatine  Frederick  V.,  was  restored  to  Ws  u 
cept  that  part  of  them  which  was  ceded  to  Bh-> 
Ihe  electorship  of  his  father  was  forfeited, 
tonhip  was  created  and  bestowed  upon  hL«. 

HI.  Condilioi 

The  principle    of  these    conditions    i       ■ 
amnesty  with  regard  to  those  who  hod  rebnm 
emperor,   though  the   word  '  rebel '  wm  Ml 
and  the  maintHiiiing  of  Ihe  status  iiuo  of  16U. 
beginning  of  the  Bohemian  war,  «ith  r  k 

tulion    of  bishoprics,    churches.  Sec.,   k       u 
seiied  by  either  of  the  parties. 

A.  Rtiligitm. 

1,  TTie  treaty  of  Passau  and  the  Sectri  h 
Religion  were  confirmed. 

2,  'Jlie  religious  (jiiality  of  a  territoiy  «  i 
to  be  decided  after  the  status  uuo  of  tba  Ut  ol 
IGil  (N.S.>. 

3,  Equality  of  political  rights  between  tbf  I 
Catholics,  the  Luthetans,  and  the  Colvinida  M  i 

4,  The    Ju*    Keformandi   was  reduced  \e 
meaning  a*  a  mete  protection  of  religion.    ' 
was  checked  by  numerous  and   compli'       t  i 
which  aflerwanls  led  to  many  complainta. 

Q,  The  ticciesiadtical  juriidiction  of  tbs 
conferred  upon  the    Protestant    ptincea       ■ 
sovereignty;  in  the  Roman  Catholic  teniton- it  ■ 
in  the  funds  of  the  bishops. 

B.  Contlitution 'if  thi  fmpire. 

1,  The  princes  acquired  tne  right  at  eondudiif  ■ 
defensive  and  olTendve  alliances  with  fonin 
and  they  bt-isame  almost  sovereign  with  upA  < 

2.  The  German  empire  was  changed  into  ■ 
L'onfifderacy  of  almost  sovereign  atstcs,  tht 
becoming  a  mere  director  of  the  poUie  tJbiit, 
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'ondttfofiM   concerning   the  relations   b&tween 
Germany  and  foreign  powers, 

3  peace  of  Westphalia  was  guaranteed  by  Sweden 
ice. 

hirty  Years'  War  was  the  Peloponnesian  War  of 
fT,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  the  German 
preparea  the  destruction  of  their  independence 

downfall  of  the  empire.  The  German  princes 
igipalljr  rich  landowners  appointed  by  the  em- 
\  high  judges  (graven,  comites)  and  mintary  com- 
(herzoge,  duces).  From  the  eleventh  century  they 
jred  to  obtain  possession  of  these  functions  as 
ry  ngnt^.  During  five  centuries  they  carried  on  a 
>f  rebellion  against  the  Imperial  authority,  and 
jr  usurped  rights  and  privileges  which  the  em- 
ere  compelled  to  confer  upon  them  in  due  form, 
th  legislation  and  administration  became  here- 

the  princes.  Having  succeeded  with  regEurd  to 
rights,  they  considered  the  Reformation  of  Luther 
Dportunity  of  usurping  ecclesiastical  lemlation. 
•anted  to  a  great  number  of  them  by  the  Feace  of 
lia.   Luther's  refcnms  gave  birth  to  the  Protestant 

this  faith  required  to  be  supported  by  a  church. 
I  ant  church  did  not  exist  before  the  Peace  of  West- 
er was  it  established  by  this  peace,  nor  is  there 

general  Protestant  church  in  Grermany.  The 
:onsidering  themselves  as  legal  successors  of  the 
the  episcopal  riphts  became  a  part  of  political 
»<y,  and  the  mmisters  of   the    faith    gradually 

nctionaries  of  the  princes.    Their  first  duty  was 

em ;  they  not  only  obeyed,  but  they  crouched 
wm  and  their  ministers  ;  their  abject  behaviour 

by  numerous  works  published  during  the  latter 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  eighteenth  cen- 
hen  the  people  saw  the  dependence  of  the  minis- 
le  temporal  authority,  they  confounded  the  com- 
their  laith  with  the  laws  of  their  princes,  and,  not 
ng  any  divine  character  in  these  laws,  they  forgot 

origin  of  their  religion.  Thus  they  fell  into  that 
ne  indifference  concerning  religious  matters  which 
vails  in  the  ijreater  part  of  the  Protestant  coun- 
Termany.  This  religious  state  is  a  consequence  of 
ty  Years' War. 
jjitical  consequences  of  that  war  are  still  more 

Germany  was  a  wilderness — its  material  strength 
ed — ^its  political  power  was  broken — ^its  intellec- 
jlopment  was  checked — and  the  fierce  and  manly 
the  nation  was  broken  by  their  thousand  arbitrary 
'ho  themselves  became  slaves  of  the  French, 
nto  factions  by  the  private  interests  of  the  princes, 
became  the  theatre  where  the  armies  of  all  Europe 
ttle  the  differences  of  their  kings.  This  state  of 
sted  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  ended  Yrith 
iction  of  the  German  empire  by  Napoleon. 
..    Menzel,     Gesehichte    des    Dretssigjakrigen 

2  vols.  8vo.,  Breslau,  1835-37  ;  Breyer,  Ge- 
des  Dreissigjdhrigen  Krieges  nach  ungearuekten 
,  1st  vol.,  Miinchen,  1811,  8vo. ;  Breyer,  Beitrage 
hichte  des  Dreissigjdhrigen  Krieges  aus  bisher 
:kten  Papieren^  Miinchen,  1812,  8vo. ;  Schiller, 
te  des  Dreissigjdhrigen  Krieges :  this  woric, 
shed  by  the  beauty  of  its  style,  contains  the  moet 
ig  description  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War ;  but  its 

value  is  not  very  great;  Leo,  Lehrbuch  der 
I  Gesehichte^  vol.  in. :  the  author's  description  is 
)le  for  the  application  of  philosophical  principles 
y;  Eichhom,  Deutsche  Stoats-  und  Hechts-Ge- 
vol.  iv. :  the  author  starts  from  a  legal  point  of 
I  he  treats  political  and  religious  rights  rather  as 
•  than  as  a  publicist  ;  Woltmann,  Gesehichte 
[phdlischen  FriedenSy  Leipzig,  1808-9,  2  vols, 
eiern,  Acta  Pads  WestpnatUae  publican  oder 
lische   Friedenshandlungeny  Croltingen,  1784-6, 

LE,  the  common  name  of  Carduus,  a  genus  of 
jlonging  to  the  large  natural  order  Oompositie. 
J  time  of  Theophrastus  down  to  that  of  Caspar 
idl  plants  that  possessed  a  spiny  involucre  were 
ended  in  the  genus  Carduus.  The  artichoke 
and  the  teasel  (Dipsacus)  were  included  in  it  by 
I  Lobelius.    Morison  confined  tiie  genus  to 


those  piaois  that  had  spiny  scales  of  the  involucre  and  a 
crown  of  feathery  down  (pappus)  surmounting  the  seed. 
Plants  resembling  them,  but  without  a  spiny  involucre,  he 
called  Cirsium,  and  those  without  the  feathery  pappus 
Carduus  impropri^  dictus.  Toumefort  adopted  these  dis- 
tinctions. Vaillant  defined  Carduus  more  accurately, 
giving  it  to  plants  with  a  globular  involucre  composed  of 
spiny  scales,  with  compound  flowers,  tubular  florets, 
stamens  united  by  the  anthers,  a  hairy  seceptacle,  and  a 
hairy  pappus  on  the  seeds.  If  the  pappus  was  feathery, 
he  caliea  the  genus  Aeama ;  and  when  the  receptacle  was 
not  hairy,  but  honeycombed,  he  used  the  term  Ono-' 
pordon^  a  name  previously  applied  to  thistles  by  Pliny. 
When  the  scales  and  receptacles  were  fleshy,  he  named 
the  genus  Cynara.  Linnaeus  adopted  these  genera,  but 
changed  VaiUant's  Acama  into  Cnicus^  a  name  which  had 
been  previoudv  employed  by  Toumefort  for  another  genus. 

The  genus  (Jarduus^  Common  Thistle,  consists  of  upwards 
of  30  species,  most  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
None  or  them  are  found  in  the  New  World. 

C,  nutans^  Musk-Thistle,  has  decurrent  ^inv  leaves,  with 
handsome  drooping  flowers;  the  scaJes  of  the  involucre 
cottony,  the  outer  ones  spreading.  It  is  a  common  plant 
on  waste  ground,  in  diy,  stony,  or  chalky  soils,  in  Ureat 
Britain,  ft  gives  out,  especially  in  the  evening  in  warm 
weather,  a  sSong  smell  or  musk. 

C  marianuSy  Milk-Thistle,  has  smnous  leaves  embracing 
the  stem ;  the  scales  of  the  involucre  leaf-like,  recurved 
and  spinous  at  the  margin.  It  is  a  native  of  England ; 
scarce  in  Scotland.  The  leaves  are  distinguished  by  the 
milky  whiteness  of  their  veins.  This  miiKiness  is  said, 
according  to  an  absurd  story,  to  have  been  produced  bv  a 
drop  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  milk,  just  as  the  Milky-Way 
was  supposed  to  arise  from  that  of  Juno.  This  plant  is  an 
esculent,  and  may  be  eaten  young  as  a  salad,  or  boiled  and 
eaten  as  greens,  The  young  stalks,  when  peeled  and 
soaked  in  water,  are  also  excellent. 

The  root  may  be  prepared  like  salsify  and  skirret,  and 
the  receptacle  may  be  cooked  and  eaten  as  the  artichoke. 
When  cultivated,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  n>ring,  and 
the  plants  kept  at  a  foot  and  a  half  distance  m>m  each 
other,  and  the  earth  thrown  up  round  them  till  they  are 
etiolated. 

The  ^enus  Cnicus,  Plume-Thistle,  is  known  by  the  fea- 
thered down  that  crowns  the  seeds.  It  is  a  large  genus : 
nine  of  the  species  are  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Cotton-Thistle  u  the  Onopordony  which  is  known 
by  its  honeycombed  receptacle.  The  O.  Acanthium  is  a 
British  species.  The  leaves  are  ovato-oblong,  sinuated, 
spinous,  decurrent,  and  woolly  on  both  sides.  It  attains  a 
height  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  It  is  cultivated  in  Scot- 
land as  the  Scotch  Thistie;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  national  badge  has  any  existing  t3rpe,  as  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Scotch  Thistle  on  ancient  wood-carvings, 
coins,  and  armorial  bearings,  differ  more  from  each  other 
than  any  known  epecies  of  thisties.  The  receptacle  and 
stalks  of  the  Cotton-Thistle  are  sometimes  eaten,  in  tiie 
same  manner  as  the  aitichoke  and  cardoon.    [Cyicaiul.] 

The  Oariine  Thistle  forms  the  genus  Carlina,  which 
obtained  that  name  from  a  tradition  that  the  root  of  the 
Common  Carline  (C  vulgaris)  was  shown  by  an  angel  to 
Chariemagne  as  a  remedy  for  the  plague  which  prevailed 
in  his  army.  The  genus  is  known  from  the  others  by  the 
inner  scales  of  the  iwvolHcre  being  spreading  and  mem- 
branous, and  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  Common  Carline  is 
a  freouent  plant  in  Great  Britain  on  dry  hilly  pasture  and 
in  fields,    ft  is  about  one  foot  high. 

The  Blessed  Thistle  is  the  Centaursa  benedicta^  the 
Carduus  benedictus  of  old  writers.  The  involucre  of  the 
genus  Centaurea  is  not  ^ny,  and  the  seeds  have  a  very 
simple  pappus,  or  none.  The  BlesBed  Thifltle  is  a  native  of 
theLevant,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  held  in  extravagant 
estimation  on  account  of  ks  supposed  virtues.  It  is  still 
cultivated  in  some  places  on  aecount  of  its  medical  pro* 
perties. 

For  Sow  Thistle,  see  Soncbus. 

Some  of  the  species  of  thistles  are  admitted  into  gar* 
dens.  They  form  a  pretty  variety  for  borders,  and  require 
little  care  in  their  euttivfliion.  They  sow  themselves  verjr 
extenuvely  by  means  of  their  winged  seeds.  On  this 
account  they  are  neat  peels  to  the  iaxmm.  In  fields  ttt 
annual  kinds  «wyt»  g^  nd  of  ^  the  waading  ImoIc,  but 
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the  perennial  kinds  munt  be  ploughed  and  the  roots  picked 
out.  The  Carduu/t  artv/iW*  has  jjot  the  name  of  ( 'urscd 
Thistle,  on  account  of  the  difiiculty  of  eradicatini;  it 
where  it  has  once  grown.  Although  inUtrious  to  man, 
by  exliausting  the  sou  of  that  nutriment  vrhich  plants  sup- 

gluing  food  require,  their  seeds  arc  generally  eaten  hy 
irds,  and  the  larve  of  many  insects  live  entirely  on  tlieir 
leaves. 

TH ISTTLE.  The  thistle,  \%ith  its  strong  prickly  leaves  and 
stem,  establishes  itself  in  the  meadows  and  corn-fields, 
when  it  is  not  very  carefully  eradicated,  and  occupies  the 
place  of  more  useful  plants.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
thistle,  some  of  which  are  not  destitute  of  elegance  when 
in  full  blossom.  Considered  as  a  weed  in  our  fields,  our 
piincipal  object  is  to  eradicate  it,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  ready  dispersion  of  the  seeds  by  the  wind,  is  not  easily 
done,  as  a  slovenly  farmer  may  seed  the  whole  country 
ait>und ;  and  where  the  thistles  are  not  eradicated  from  the 
hedges  and  sides  of  roads  and  paths,  it  is  impossible  to 
destroy  them  entirely :  wherever  the  soil  is  newly  turned 
up.  especially  when  it  is  of  a  nature  where  wheat  will 
prow  well,  thistles  invariably  arise :  hence  the  saying  of  tlie 
blind  man  in  choosing  land, '  Tie  me  to  a  thistle.' 

Those  crops  which  are  usually  hoed  can  readily  be 
cleared  of  thistles :  but  where  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast, 
the  labour  of  weeding  them  out  is  much  greater.  If  they 
are  not  extracted  with  the  root,  they  will  soon  grow  again 
with  redoubled  vigour.  In  a  moist  season  they  may  be 
pulled  up  by  means  of  a  wooden  or  iron  forceps,  which 
grasps  them  strongly  near  the  crown  of  the  root,  and,  as  it  has 
a  prolection  which  serves  as  a  fulcrum,  a  pressure  on  the 
handles  draws  the  root  out  when  they  are  brought  to- 
gether. When  a  field  has  been  long  infested  with  thihtles, 
the  best  way  of  clearing  it  is  to  watch  when  the  thistle  is 
in  fVill  bloom  and  the  seed  is  just  forming ;  if  it  be  then  cut 
off  at  the  root  it  will  die.  Thus  in  two  years  a  field  may 
be  entirely  cleared  of  thistles. 

It  is  chiefly  in  arable  land  that  thistles  are  most  trouble- 
some. In  pastures  it  is  sufficient  to  eradicate  them  once, 
and  to  permit  none  to  ^ow  along  the  hedges  and  ditches. 
The  seed  does  not  readily  vegetate,  unless  it  finds  a  loose 
soil ;  and  little  birds  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  they  will  leave 
none  that  is  not  covered  with  earth,  especially  in  the  be- 
(pnning  of  winter.  In  some  countries  there  are  penalties 
inflict^  on  those  who  allow  thistles  to  remain  in  their 
hedges  or  along  the  high  road  which  borders  Uieir  land ; 
and  a  man  may  complain  to  a  magistrate  of  a  neighbour 
who  will  not  destroy  the  thistles  on  his  land,  when  the 
delinquent  will  be  admonislied  or  fined,  as  the  case  may 
require.  Such  a  law  would  be  very  advantageous  in  many 
parts  of  the  countr}',  where  no  attention  is  ever  paid  to  the 
weeds  which  grow  in  the  hedges  or  in  waste  spots. 

THISTLE,  ORDER  OF  THE,  an  antient  Scottish 
order  of  knighthood,  sometimes  called  the  order  of  St. 
Andrew.  The  early  history  of  this  order  is  involved  in 
some  obscurity,  and  the  most  absurd  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  its  claim  to  high  antiquity,  of  which  it 
is  sufficient  to  allude  to  the  legendarj'  account  recited  in 
the  warrant  for  the  restitution  of  the  order  in  1687,  and 
given  most  minutely  by  several  Scottish  antiquaries,  at- 
tributing its  formation  to  Achaius,  king  of  the  Scots,  in 
commemoration  of  a  victory  obtained  by  nimself  and  Hun- 
gus,  kin|5  of  the  Picts,  over  Athelstan.  Nicolas  observes, 
as  a  fitting  illustration  of  this  legend,  that  Achaius  died 
upwards  of  a  century  before  the  reign  of  Athelstan ;  and 
he  further  shows  that  the  Uiistle  was  not  the  acknowledged 
badge  or  symbol  of  Scotland  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century-.  Even  after  it  became  a  national  orna- 
ment, and  formed  a  distinguishing  feature  of  a  collar  re- 
sembling that  now  worn  by  Knights  of  the  Tliistle,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  it  was  considered  the  badge  of  an 
order  of  knighthood ;  and  the  searching  investigation  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  which  is  detailed  at  great 
length  in  the  third  volume  of  his  recently  published  *  His- 
tory of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  of  the  British  Empire,' 
leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  as  an  organized 
fraternity,  until  the  reign  of  James  VII.  of  Scotland  and 
II.  of  England.  Whether  it  liad  any  such  prior  existence 
or  not,  *  it  is  admitted,*  he  adds,  ♦  even  by  the  assertora  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  order  themselves,  that,  after  the  Re- 
fonnatioo  orden  of  knighthood  being  considered  in  Scot- 


land as  relics  of  popery,  it  fell  into  desuetude  ;  a 
quently  it  is  not  pretended  thsit  there  were  ariv 
of  St.  Andrew/'  or  *•  of  the  Thistle,"  aOtr  thv  a< 
King  James  VI.,  in  13C7.'    The  warniul  of  Jao 
the  re-institution  of  the  •  mo^t  ancii'nt    an  J   1 
order  of  the  Tliistle.'  which  is  printed  at  lull  t 
and  which  asserts  that  by  authentic  prooiV  docu 
records,  the  order  *  continued  in  great  glorj*  and 
for  many  hundreds  of  years,'  bean  date  W  iimIm) 
1G87;  but,  althougti  statutes  were  iiuued,  and  rii 
were  nominated  by  James  II.,  the  patent  or  d 
the  rertitution  of  the  order  never  naatietl  the 
Owing  to  the  abdication  of  James,  tKe  order  a 
abeyance,  until  it  was  finally  revived  by  Aiw 
In  the  warrant  of  1687  it  is  stated  that  the  «mSr 
originally  of  the  king  and  twelve  brethren  ,in 
the  Saviour  and  the  twelve  apostles  ,  and  thewi 
was  ordaineil  as  the  full  complement  bv  Anne,  i 
was  not  filled  up  for  several  years.      Tnis  coo 
out  aheration  until  July  16,  1821,  when,  incoiM 
the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  an  ordioaiice  was 
the  appointment  of  four  extra  memben^  who  si 
come  regular  knights  as  vacancies  shouki  occn 
May,  1827.  the  number  of  knit^hts  brvthren  ' 
nently  extended  to  sixteen.     Originally  none  \ 
noblemen  were  admitted  to  the  order ;  but  tiEm.% 
of  George  I.   it  lias  albO  been   conferred  upo 
Englisli  peers.    No  foreigners  liave  been  ahdmi 
order ;  nor  have  any  commoners,  excepting  a  few 
heirs-apparent  to  dukedoms.     It  is  usual  for 
Thihtle  to  resign  the  ensigns  of  tlie  order  whcu  a 
that  of  the  Garter,  although  tlie  statute*  contain  i 

})rovision  to  that  eifect ;  but  in  a  few  instance*  tl 
lus  been  dispensed  with,  as  a  special  mark  of  mj 
The  decorations  worn  by  the  knisrhts  consist  of  i 
enamelled  gold,  composed  of  sixteen  thutles, 
with  sprigs  of  rue,  tastened  to   the   mantle  b 
riband  ;  a  small  image  of  St.  Andrew,  albO  of 
gold,  suspended  from  the  collar;    a  medal  or 
gold,  having  an  image  of  St.  Andrew  within  ai 
taining  the    motto  of  the  order,  *  Nuio  mk  u 
cessit'   (No  one   provokes   me   with   impunit| 
thistle ;  a  green  rioand,  to  which  the  medal  is 
and  which  is  thrown  diagonally  over  the  left 
and  a  star,  consisting  of  a  tliistle  enamelled  in 
coloiurs  upon  a  ground  of  gold,  and  suiroundi 
motto  and  rays  of  silver.    The  stax  is  worn  a 
shoulder,  on  a  mantle  of  green  velvet,  which.  « 
parts  of  the  dress,   are  minutely  described  b} 
Although  the  ori^nal  statutes  of  the  order,  n 
printed  by  Sir  N.  il.  Nicolas  in  1828,  do  not  stn 
the  method  of  admission,  it  was  ordained  by  Gci 
1717,  that  vacancies  should  be  filled  up  by  ct 
chapter  of  the  onler ;   but  the  usual  practicf 
the  sovereign  to  appoint  to  vacancies  without  w 
a  cliapter.    His  late  Majesty,  William  IV^  re 
the  practice  of  election  in  a  chapter  of  the  Lui 
thren,  but  it  has  l>een  again  dispensed  with  by  h 
Msuesty.    Tlie  officers  of  the  oi-der  are  the  dean. 
cellor,  the  secretary-,  the  king-at-arms,  and  the  m 
of  whom  receives  an  annual  salary*,  and  a  fee  oa 
tion   of  a  knight,   excepting  only  the  cfaaD< 
officer  never  having  been  appointed.  aJthmigfa  * 
tioned  in  the  statutes  of  1687,  1703,  1717.  and  1 
duties  are  performed  by  the  secretary*.     A  vompl 
knights  of  the  Thistle,  from  the  revival  or  crc«£j 
order  in  1687  to  1840,  is  given  in  the  worii  abi 
from  which  this  brief  account  is  condensed. 

THLASPI'DE/E,  a  tribe  of  planU  of  the  natn 
Cruciferse,  having  for  its  type  the  genus  Tlilaf 
also  called  Pleurorhizsp,  from  having  the  ndu 
embr}'o  at  the  side  of  the  cotyledons.  The  siiu 
with  a  very  narrow  dissepiment,  and  has  keeled  i 
valves.  The  seeds  are  oval,  with  flat  accumbeot  co 
The  principal  genera  of  this  tribe  are,  Tk/atptn  thtf 
Cress ;  Iberis^  the  Candy-tuft ;  Hutchintia  ;  and  B 
the  Buckler-lilustard.  They  are  most  of  them  isti 
plants,  possessing  the  acrid  biting  properties  of  tl 
order.  The  genus  Thlaspi  is  known  by  its  silict 
emarginate  at  the  apex  with  the  valves  winj^ 
back  ;  the  petals  are  equal,  the  pedicels  bracUcaftk 
flowen  are  white.   Some  of  them,  a»  the  ThU$piu  • 
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Penny  Cress,  have  a  strong  alliaceous  odour.  They  grow 
m  rocks  and  barren  places,  and  are  ftequently  found 
Linongst  collections  of  rubbish  from  mines,  &c.,  and  are 
nhabitanti  of  most  parts  of  the  world  in  cold  and  tempe- 
ate  regions. 

llutchinsia  was  named  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  after  Miss 
ilutchins  of  Belfast,  who  contributed  many  observations  on 
narine  plants  to  the  *  English  Botany.'  It  has  an  ellip- 
»cal   silicle  with  wingless    valves,    equal  petals,   entire 

aves,  bract  less  pedicels,  and  variously-coloured  flowers, 

it  never  yellow.  All  the  species  are  movintainous  plants. 
iiiey  possess  no  active  properties,  but  are  pretty  little 
>lants,  and  will  grow  on  rock-work  or  in  small  pots.    They 

e  best  grown  in  a  soil  composed  of  sand,  loam,  and  peat, 
k  annual  kinds  may  be  propagated  by  seeds ;  the  peren- 
Ikiu,  by  dividing  the  roots  or  by  cuttings. 

The  Candy-tuft  is  known  by  two  of  its  petals  being 
■arger  than  the  other  two ;  they  are  of  a  white  or  purplish 
iolour,  but  never  yellow.  They  are  mostly  mountainous 
ilants,  but  grow  well  in  gardens ;  and,  if  the  seeds  are  sown 
it  different  periods,  will  blossom  all  the  summer,  and  even 
►ugh  a  mild  winter.     The  shrubbery  species  are  also 

iJ  adapted  for  rock-work,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
ings.    [Iberis.] 

uiscutellu  has  a  flat  silicle  with  one-seeded  cells,  a 
ong   permanent   stvle,    a   compressed  seed,   and  yellow 

fntless  flowers.  They  are  also  alpine  plants.  In  the 
;«itien  they  form  a  pretty  variety  with  the  other  plants,  on 
iccount  of  their  yellow  flowers.  A  dry  sunny  situation  in 
k  light  sandy  soil  suits  them  best.  Tney  are  best  propa- 
^ted  by  seeds,  and  may  be  kept  in  blossom  during  the 
(ommer  by  sowing  at  diff'erent  periods  of  the  year. 

THOA,  a  genus  of  Polypiaria ;  included  by  Linnaeus  in 
Sertularia. 

THOMAS,  Gw/iac,  XD^^h  (in  Greek,  At^v/ioc;    John, 

T 

Ki.  16 ;  XX.  24\  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ. 
{Matt,^  X.  3.)  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  names  both  sig- 
nify a  twin.  St.  Thomas  is  presumed  to  have  been  a 
Galilean  ;  but  no  particulars  of  his  birth-place  or  call  to 
the  apostleship  are  given,  and  the  first  notice  of  him  indi- 
vidually is  in  John^  xi.  40.  Christ  having  expressed  an 
intention  of  returning  to  Judaea,  in  order  to  raise  his  friend 
Lazarus  from  the  dead,  Thomas  encouraged  the  other 
ipostles  \o  attend  him,  although  he  regarded  death  as 
the  certain  consequence  of  this  step.  The  impulsiveness 
3f  character  thus  indicated  was  not  long  after  very  difter- 
ently  displayed.  Thomas  happened  to  be  absent  when 
Chnst,  atler  his  resurrection,  first  appeared  to  the  apostles ; 
and  when  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  he  expressed 
an  incredulity  which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  the  manual 
evidence  of  inserting  his  finger  in  the  holes  which  the 
Bpear  and  the  nails  had  made  in  the  body  of  his  crucified 
master.  Eight  days  after,  when  Christ  again  appeared, 
Thomas  was  present ;  and  the  reaction  in  his  mind  was 
very  strongly  expressed  by  him,  when  he  was  pointedly 
called  upon  by  Jesus  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  take 
the  desired  proof.  {John,  xxi.  24-29.)  Thomas  is  not 
again  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Doubtless  he 
laboured,  like  the  other  apostles,  in  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  :  and  ecclesiastical  traditions  make  him 
one  of  the  apostles  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  alleged  that  he 
travelled  eastward,  and  laboured  among  the  various  nations 
which  then  composed  the  Parthian  empire.  (Euseb.,  iii. 
1 ;  Rufin.,  x.  9 ;  Recogmt.,  ix.  29.)  There  is  a  singular 
concurrence  of  Oriental  and  Western  testimony  (which 
may  be  seen  in  Assemanni  and  Baronius),  to  tne  effect 
that  St.  Thomas  extended  his  labours  farther  eastward, 
id  then  southward,  until  he  reached  the  coast  of  India 
tuid  Malabar,  where,  having  exercised  his  apostolic  labours 
Brith  success,  he  passed  on  to  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
lel ;  and  having  made  great  conversions  to  the  faith  in 
those  parts,  he  proceeded  over  to  some  coast  on  the  east, 
called  China  (which  may  possibly  have  been  the  country 
now  called  Cochin-China),  and  allerwards  returned  to  Co- 
mandel,  where,  having  suffered  martyrdom,  he  was 
aried  in  the  mount  since  called  St.  Thomas's  Mount. 
In  the  quarters  indicated  there  are  Christian  churches 
rhich  bear  the  name  o(  St.  Thomas,  and  claim  him  for  their 
lounder.  If  they  derive  their  existence  as  a  church  un- 
interrupted from  the  apostolic  age,  this  fact  may  be  taken 
a  corroboration  of  the  above  tradition:?,  out  if  the 
P.  C,  No.  1536. 


effects  which  resulted  among  them  from  the  labours  of 
Mar  Thoma  and  other  Nestorian  missionaries,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  really  an  original 
conversion,  or  at  least  a  re-conversion,  and  not,  as  is  often 
supposed,  the  revival  of  a  fallen  but  not  extinct  church — 
then  this  claim  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  echo  of  the  tra- 
dition which  has  always  prevcdled  in  the  Syrian  churches, 
and  which  must  be  estimated  by  its  intrinsic  probability 
and  value. 

(Besides  Assemanni  and  Baronius,  see  Tillemont,  i.  397, 
s(^. ;  Cave's  Anttq.  Apostolicce  ;  "Winer's  Biblisches  Real- 
worterbuch,  art.  Thomas;  Buchanan's  Christian  Re- 
searches ;  Yeate's  Indian  Church  History  ;  and  Principal 
Mill's  Letter  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  (July  29,  1822),  inserted  in  Christian  Remem* 
brancer  for  Nov.,  1823.) 

THOMAS  A^  KEMPIS.     [Kempis.] 

THOMAS  AQUI'NAS.     [Aquinas.] 

THOMAS,  ANTOINE  LE'ONARD,  was  bom  at  Cler- 
mont in  Auvcrgne,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1732.  His 
father,  it  has  been  generally  believed,  died  while  Thomas 
was  an  infant,  leaving  a  widow  with  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  The  eldest  son,  Joseph  Thomas,  who  embraced 
the  clerical  profession,  died  in  1741 :  he  composed  a  dra- 
matic piece,  entitled  *  Le  Plaisir,'  which  was  acted  with 
success  in  1740.    The  second,  Jean  Thomas,  died  in  1755, 

Erofessor  in  the  college  of  Beauvais :  he  published  some 
atin  verses,  and  introduced  into  his  college  an  improved 
method  of  teaching  Latin.  It  appears  therefore  that  the 
taste  for  literature  was  common  to  the  whole  family. 

Antoine  Leonard  was  educated  at  home  till  he  had  com- 
pleted his  ninth  year,  and  was  then  sent  to  prosecute  his 
studies  at  Paris,  where  his  brothers  preceded  him.  In  a 
letter  which  he  addressed,  in  1767,  to  Madlle.  Moreau,  he 
mentions  that  his  second  brother  had  taken  great  pains 
with  his  education.  They  were  an  attached  family:  An- 
toine retained  all  his  early  devotion  for  his  mother  till  her 
death,  in  1782 ;  and  his  sister,  the  only  member  of  the 
family  who  survived  him,  lived  with  him  till  his  death. 

Antoine  Leonard  Thomas  distinguished  himself  at  the 
university.  In  1747  he  carried  off  two  of  the  prizes  dis- 
tributed m  his  class  in  tlie  college  of  Duplessis :  in  1748 
and  1749  he  studied  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Lisieux,  and 
obtained  four  prizes :  from  October,  1749,  to  August,  1751, 
he  studied  philosophy  with  equal  distinction,  at  first  in  the 
college  of  Lisieux,  subsequently  in  that  of  Beauvais. 
When  he  finished  his  university  career,  his  friends  wished 
him  to  study  for  the  bar,  and  he  did  so  far  comply  with 
their  desire  as  to  attend  law  classes  and  the  office  of  a 
solicitor.  This  continued  till  the  death  of  his  second 
brother,  in  1755,  at  which  time  he  had  retired,  apparently 
on  account  of  his  health,  which  was  always  infirm,  to  his 
native  district.  A  short  time  after  he  accepted  the  offer 
of  a  professorship  in  the  college  of  Beauvais.  He  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  appointment  till 
1761,  when,  finding  them  injurious  to  his  health,  he  re- 
signed, and  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  Due  de 
Praslin. 

Thomas  commenced  his  career  as  author  in  1756  by  pub- 
lishing *  Reflections  Philosophiques  et  Litt^raires  sur  le 
Po^me  de  la  Religion  Naturelle.'  This  was  throwing  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  whole  school  of  Voltaire  :  the  patriarch 
himself  took  no  notice  of  the  publication,  and  Grimm  spoke 
of  it  as  the  work  of  '  a  silly  lad  just  escaped  from  the 
school  of  the  Jesuits.*  In  the  same  year  Thomas  addressed 
an  ode,  full  of  hyperbolical  compliments,  to  Sechelles, 
controller-general  of  finance :  the  flattery  was  successful ; 
it  obtained  from  the  minister  an  addition  to  the  revenues 
of  the  college.  In  1757  Thomas  composed,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  a  *  M6moire  sur  les 
Causes  des  Tremblemens  de  Terre,*  which  was  crowned  by 
the  Academy  of  Rouen.  In  1759  he  published  *  Jumar- 
ville,'  a  poem  in  four  cantos,  on  the  death  of  a  French 
officer,  killed,  as  the  French  alleged,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  atrocity,  in  the  war  between  the  French  and 
English,  in  the  backwoods  of  America.  Frcron  praised 
this  poem  in  the  *  Ann^e  Littdraire,'  a  tribute  of  thanks  to 
the  young  author  who  had  ventured  to  attack  Voltaire. 
These  early  works  of  Thomas  are  remarkable  only  for  their 
turgid  style,  commonplace  ideas,  and  for  the  eagerness 
of  the  author  to  avail  himself  of  the  popular  topic  of  the 
day. 
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About  this  timo  the  French  Academy,  ?'i1h  a  view  to 
render  the  prize-<'>Miys  ol*  its  nienibers  more  popuhir, 
l»epan  to  ]>ioposi»  the  eU)ires  ot'  ^reiit  men  as*  the  sub- 
jects. Thomas  entered  the  lists  tlnee  sut-cessive  yeare, 
and  was  successful  every  time.  I  lis  *  Elosje  de  Maurice, 
Comte  de  Saxe,'  was 'crowmMl  iu  17i>l* ;  his  *  Kloije 
de  Henri  Kranrois  d'At^uesseau,"  in  17(3();  and  his  *  Klo^e 
de  Hi^ne  du  Guay-Trouin/  in  17<>1.  In  1/(10  he  also, 
competed  lor  tlie  prize  of  i)oetry:  his  *  KpTtre  an 
Peuple'  W51S  declared  next  in  merit  to  the  poem  (»f  Mar- 
monte],  to  which  the  medal  was  aii>ijrned.  In  t!\ese  com- 
positions a  maiked  improvement  can  be  traced.  There  is 
no  c:reater  oripnality  of  thought  than  in  liis  first  produc- 
tions— nothint:  of  jrenius  in  them  ;  but  nu)rt»  matter,  more 
of  aiiibtical  finish,  and  low  of  boyish  inflation  of  style. 

The  connection  with  the  Due  ilc  Pi-a^lin  was  less  advan- 
taijeous  to  Thomau  than  it  promised  to  be  at  the  outset. 
The  duke  procured  for  him  the  sinecure  appointment  of 
secretary -interpreter  to  the  Swiss  cantons.  But  a  vacancy 
occurring  soon  after  in  tlie  Academy,  this  minister,  who 
had  a  pei'sonal  fpiaiTel  with  Marmontel,  sought  to  obtain  it 
for  his  secretary"  'lliomas  had  tlie  majrnaiiimity  to  refuse 
the  appointment.  ur£cinii^  the  superior  claims  of  Marmontel. 
This  act  of  hoit«?jty  loiit  him  the  favour  of  tlie  Due  de 
Praslin,  and  closed  the  career  of  office  wliich  was  opming 
to  him.  The  admis>ion  to  the  Academy  was  not  however 
loni:  deferred.  lie  delivered  his  inaus^ural  address  to 
that  body  on  the  22nd  of  January,  17t»7. 

Between  17tjl  and  \7iJ7  he  composed — *  Eloc^e  de 
Svilly,"  crowned  in  170;i :  *  Eiosre  de  Descailes."  crowned 
in  li'tiT) ;  iu  170(5,  '  Kloije  de  Louis,  Dauphin  de  Krance," 
composed  ind  publi>hed  at  the  re<juest  of  the  Comli; 
d'Aniriviller ;  and  his  inauc^ui-al  discour>e.  In  ()c^)l)cr, 
17(J7,  his  opera  of*  Amphion  '  was  brouj::ht  out,  but  w.th- 
out  success.  These  works  are  all  rharacteiised  by  a  pro- 
jrivssive  improvement  in  execution.  They  difter  also 
from  his  juvenile  pioductions  in  an  attempt  to  adopt  the 
sparklinjr  and  antithetical  style  of  the  Kncyclopu'dists,  and 
in  the  ccmplete  appropriation  of  their  bold  .sjitiiical  tor.e 
in  respect  to  politics,  althouirh  nuich  of  the  ant hor'b  juve- 
nile re.^pect  for  reliijion  remained  >\ithhim  to  the  la<t.  As 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  chanire,(  Jrimm  had  by  thistime 
bcirun  to  piaise  Thomas,  and  IVcion  had  cooled  in  his  ad- 
miiatiou  of  him :  Voltaire  had  written  a  ccMuplimcntarj- letter 
on  the  *  Kloirc  de  Descartes,"  but  had  on  the  other  hand 
remarked  to  his  friend>  that  thev  oui^ht  now  to  sub>titute 
the  wonl  iiftlithnnhis  ior  ^nhinff/iitts  :  Diderot  contiTuied 
iniplacable.  It  \\as  rumoured  that  the  coui-t,  enraged  at 
the  free  strain  of  the  *  Kpitre  au  IVuple,'  and  the  sar- 
casms launched  asrainst  itself  and  Ihe  feu<lal  system 
in  the  *  T.-oltc  da  Dauphin,*  threatened  the  liberty  of 
TimuKjs. 

Tile  pri  \r\\i[\\  j)nl»licatiorii  of  Tiioma-;,  from  the  time  of 
lii-^  adniis-io.i  inio  the  Academy  till  Iun  death,  are — '  Kioire 
(le  .Marc  Auielc/  read  to  the  Acadeniy  in  1770.  and  puh- 
li^he<l  in  I77'>.  His  reply,  as  director  of  the  .Vcademy,  to 
till-  inaui^nral  iii>cinir>e  of  the  ari"hbij*lu)p  of  TouIoum*.  also 
in  1770.  '  Ks>!ii  sur  le  CaracirMC,  les  NI<lmms.  et  riL>prit 
dis  l''enur.e^.  dans  tons  les  Sieeies,'  1772.  *  K*>ai  sur  les 
IvoiTes:  ou  I  Ili^loire  de  la  I.ilteiatuie  et  de  TKUMjuenee 
;»•  |)!i  j'.iri'>  a  ee  ijjeMre  d'Onviai^e.*  published  i;:  177'J,  in  an 
I'diiion  ol  hi^  etMleeted  uoik-.  He  CinniiuMieed  a  poem  on 
Mil'  c/a.  I*»'Ui  1.  :  l.nt  only  fo.ir  lii;o!v-«  and  pait  (»f  a  lifih 
\\e;«' conip'eted  at  the  lime  ol'  lii<«  d^alh.  The  iiUTcaM-d 
teclmical  >ivill  of  tic  anthur  conti!Uie>  to  -l.ow  it.- elf  in 
tlic.-e  work- :  but  the  incica^cd  b^tidncN^  of  hi.-,  allempts 
siMvc^  a!st)  1o  >ho.v  the  natural  nu'airiefu*>.-»  and  feebleness 
ol  !ii-i  ircnin..  He  v.a^  utterly  devoid  of  impa>sioncd  ima- 
irinatio!!.  Hk  •  Kioire  ile  Maic  A'liele'  I-*  an  attempt  to 
pei««ouiiy  a  Siiie  of  the  aire  of  that  emperor:  it  is  a-ike 
delieirnt  i.i  i-.itoii-si  and  diamniic  truth.  His  essay  on  the 
chaiaeter  iind  mamicis  of  women  i-»  a  c«illecti«)n  of  pas- 
saires  whieh  Would  have  s»velle<l  his  didacti*'  essiy  on 
*  eloLTcs*  to  too  iru'at  a  bulk.  It  wa-  >n'u\  at  the  tinie'that 
this  ])a?u':r>rical  e>>a\  on  the  >ex  pleiuscd  them  less  than 
the  vitnj.eiatit):;-.  of  Koiisxa-j.  "\o  wonder  lh("  treati>e 
of  nu)?na>  is  colil  and  unimpa^'^iont  l  :  it  uas  forced  work  ; 
but  the  ia\in:r>  iif  Ho.i'»-eau  aiv  the  >ei»ldini;.-.  of  a  jcjiKms 
man  who  ha-*  b«'en  anxious  but  unable  to  please.  The  tica- 
ti>e  on  *  elti'rr>*  IS  a  wiuthy  couMinunaiion  of  the  author's 
labours  in  tiiat  empty  and  arlilieial  brand i  of  literatine 
which  ban  all  the  falsehood  of  oratory  without  the  interest 


which  attaches  to  the  clo(^nencc   of  ihc  Inr  cr  w:a:i 

from  it-s  power  of  nroducin«r  irrcat  pnictiv.il  ttft*x 
Tlie  paiiialfy  completed  poem  of  *'nie  (-'zar'  i-^  m  .'sn;:.**  ud 
the  vei-sification  smooth,  but  the  four  book*  a.-t-  '''i:wj»- 
rsUe  poems,  in  the  manner  'thoujjh  not  so  '^o^-Ki  at  G-.id- 
smiths  *  Tiaveller.*  They  never  could  ha\«:  b«in  mdf 
])aits  of  an  epic. 

Thomas  died   on   the    17th  of  Septcmbt-r,    17*0.    Ht 
health,    always  delicate,   had    bi-en   UTidfmiiiiid  ly  w- 
cessant  study.     His  end  is  supposed  to  h::vf  l;c*'-n  hx-'fflirf 
by  the  shock  he  received  from  an  accidtTit  ^vilivh  l»AppP3f4 
to  one  friend  and  the  death  of  niiolher.  That  hrnA^npi- 
ble  of  irenerous  feelinjr  and  di!.i:!:ere«*tcd  action  hr  !>hi>iiri 
when  he  forfeited  the  favour  of  the   One  de  Prtr:-  tj 
ref\isin(;  to  accei)t  a  seat  in  the  Acndemr  to  the  <:ichMBl 
of  Marmontel.    That  he  was  canable  of  Mncen:  atfe^tui  n 
proved  by  the  footing  on  wliicli  he  stood  itith  hi«  hm^ 
and  friends.     The  insinuations  a|2:ainst    hi»  tincen'T  laJ 
veracity  thrown  out  by  Diderot  seem  to  have  no  wffff 
foundation  than  the  chani^e  of  tune  in  hi^  liter  from  ta 
earlier  publications.  The  truth  is,  that,  like  iniaj  oth«r  a- 
ferior  iittfratrurs^  Tliomas  was  a  morv  I'cho  afxh^  MK'ii-f r  N 
which  he  was  surrounded.   He  took  his  coknuin^  in  yjjfft 
from  his  preceptors,  most  of  whom  were  ecclctt&.*Tic^ :  n 
aHer-life,  from  the  scejitical  literary  convei«ti«  of  »Sf 
salons  of  Paris.      His  eIoi:es  are   his  mih4  clLLte*fni\( 
works,  a  kind  of  compo!»ition  too  inaccurate  To  havt  ▼&!.:« 
as  history,  too  cold  and  remote  troin  the  real  bussr*  rf 
life  to  im])ress  as  oratory.   He  stands  howtrver  hufiUD'^i^ 
his  class  of  vNTiters.    Tlie  hiirh  finisli  and  ftome  of  the  bof 
liancy  of  the  French  school  cannot  be  denied  his;ThoiiZ^. 
for  tliis  he  w.ns  indebted  cpiite  as  much  to  the  coxapaay  V? 
kept  as  to  natural  talent,  or  even  his  un quest iociblc  pkn*- 
takintr. 

( UCiirrrs  de  M.  Thomas,  Paris.  179*2 ;  ^£urrrt  F-a!' 
huuv's  de  M.  Thoma:'s  Paris,  An  x.  ■  1HU2  :  *  Skttrh  <» 
Thomas,'  by  Saint  Sunn,  in  the  Biographic  f>»r^riW> 

THOMAS,  ST.  iSiuito  Tlioine  ■,  an  iaJand  in  the  Gsiftf 
Giiinea.  extends  from  1'  to  iV  N.  lat.,  and  In  in  o'S'li 
\X*  AW  K.  lontj.  It  is  about  140  miles  west -north- 'o?  <nB 
Cape  Lojiez.  The  island  is  of  an  oval  shape  :  i:«  zmtA 
leni::th  is  about  30  miles,  and  its  preatost  brt-jJth  tbca*.  W 
miles.  Its  area  may  be  estimated  at  about  43*  ^q'a» 
miles.  It  is  of  basaltic  fomiation,  and  mountainook 
the  Pico  de  Santa  Anna  de  C'have»  i*  1\X^^  It-et  1.;:^ 
The  mountains  are  mostly  covered  with  wv.K>d.  a.-iJ  !.**» 
are  numerous  .streams  well  supplied  with  fish.  Tbt  »€Xi- 
t  at  ion  is  abundant.  The  chief  exports  are  suzar.  iadiok 
and  cotton.  The  island  belom:*  to  the  Portugu*^;  laA 
tlie  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  composcnl  of  Pi^.ucuat 
and  of  netrro  slaves,  amount  to  about  IK.UOO.  A  msobtf 
of  lunaway  neirroes  live  in  the  mountains.  Ttt  cijei 
town  is  called  Santo  Thome. 

THOM.VS.  ST.,  Island.     [Virgin  Isi.anijs.j 

THO.MASIX.  orT()MASI\,siiniamedTirke!ixt.CU.- » 
Zerkler,  a  (ierman  poet  of  the  thirteenth  cent  ur>.  Hf  wi 
native  of  the  Italian  nroviiice  of  Friuli,  and  Iwrn  aboortb* 
year  llK(i.  Beinpf  thus  an  Italian  In*  birth,  or.  u  U 
himself  says,  a  Walieh.  he  wrote  in  fiis  f-'irher  dip  ir 
Italian  work,  i)robably  a  didactic  jKH^m,  •  On  l'o-fte«* 
Manners,*  which  is  nolouirer  extant.  In  the  coiirv:  o^tk 
vear  121(J,  when  he  had  just  reachcii  hi*  thirtieth  i«i 
he  wrote  in  the  space  often  months  a  ^reat  didactic  poi« 
in  German,  whieh  from  his  native  countr}*  he  called 'T^ 
Welsh  (I nest  *  Der  Welsche  Ciast  ,  and  which  cocikr*  c 
t«  ;i  books.  This  poem,  of  which  there  exist  ^s\ 
excellent  manuscripts,  is  one  of  the  moot  *p!eivbd  ?*> 
duct  ions  of  (inman  literature  during  the  thirteenth  cea^Jj. 
and.  iilthouc^h  tlie  author  is  a  Ibreiirner.  the  work  bftitius 
th:ouirhovit  a  1)1  ue  (?erman  spirit,  and  tiUpIays  ail  'J* 
dvpth  and  intensity  of  Gennan  thoueht  and  feehnf  b 
the  beirinninir  of  his  ])oein  Thonia;«in  admits  that  he  ec  v( 
a  perfect  mastirofthc  lan<^iaire  which  he  um^I  ;  ha!  *  • 
the  peculiarities  are  so  few  and  slight,  that  it  ns|UinvA 
p:uiound  knowjedi^e  of  the  old  German  laniniacv  fd  ^ 
cover  the  forei<rner.  Eschenburg  theivforv  MippiMOt^ 
the  author's  btatemeut  respectim^  hin  native  cuunfrr  ^^ 
mere  fiction.  But  this  supposition,  as  wol!  v  anoO 
the  •  Welsh  Giest  *  is  merely  a  German  tian»Iatiofa 
I  Italian  work  *  On  Couiteous*  MannciV  i»  without 
j  tion.  an<l  confrndicteil  by  numerous  pauaires  of  the 
I  W(u-k.     The  object  of  this  iK)eni  is  to  »ho\i'  in  what  «m 
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piety,  and  c:ood  conduct  consist,  and  why  man  should 
itrive  alter  theni.  It  shows  that  a  remarkable  progress 
lad  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  Thomasin  dunna:  the 
nterval  between  the  composition  of  the  Italian  and  that 
)f  the  German  work.  In  tlie  former,  as  he  himself  states, 
le  had  proceeded  from  the  idea  that  courteous  conduct 
ind  nobility  of  birth  were  always  combined  with  a  noble 
nind,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  chansreable  niles 
•cspeetini^  gocxl  mannere  were  of  greater  value  than  the 
itemal  law  of  morality  which  is  implanted  in  every 
nan's  heart.  This  prejudice  is  altoijethcr  given  up 
n  his  German  poem,  where  he  declares  that  a  man  is 
oolish  who  thinks  himself  great  because  he  is  of  noble 
>irth  and  possesses  courteous  manners,  and  that  it  is  onlv 
L  man  s  heart  and  real  character  that  make  him  woi-th 
inytiiing.  Virtue  with  him  is  now  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, and  not  a  mere  expedient.  He  describes  virtues 
uul  vices,  and  their  respective  consequences,  with  a  truly 
Jocratic  spirit  and  dignity.  Tliomaiiin  was  well  acquainted 
lith  the  history  of  antiquity,  and  it  is  among  the  antients 
hat  he  found  his  best  models  of  really  virtuous  men. 
Hie  whole  poem  is  a  sublime  and  altogether  practical 
lYBtem  of  morality  :  it  is  a  philosophy  in  the  garb  of  poetry 
occasionably  embellished  by  figurative  language. 
I  ho  docs  not  write  in  the  spirit  of  any  particular  school ; 
object  is  in  general  to  instruct  man  on  mattei-s  con- 
;vrning  his  physical  and  spiritual  welfare. 

Tliis  masterpiece  of  early  German  poetry  and  phi- 
OSOphy  has  never  yet  been  published  entire,  l)ut  it  is  said 
hat  Frommann  is  preparing  an  edition  of  it.  Fragments 
(fit  are  printed  in  Eschenburg's  '  Denkmiiler  Altdeutscher 
Jichtkunst/  p.  121,  &c. ;  compare  Ger^inus,  *  Geschichte 
ler  Poetischen  National  Literatur  der  Dcutschen,'  vol.  i., 
h  456,  &e. 

TH0:MA'SIUS,  (christian.  TIic  real  name  of  this 
Aithor  is  Tliomas,  and  in  the  works  which  he  published  in 
ds  mother  tongue  he  always  calls  himself  Christian 
!liomas.  He  was  born  at  Leipzig,  on  the  12th  of  January, 
655,  and  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Tliomasius  (1G22-1G84),  a 
istinguibhed  professor  of  philosophy,  and  some  time 
ector  of  the  celebrated  Thomasschule  at  Leipzig,  under 
irhose  auspices  Leibnitz  was  educated.  Tlie  education  of 
'hristian  Thomasius  was  conducted  by  his  father,  whose 
nowledge  of  philosophy  and  its  history  gave  his  mind  at 
n  early  age  a  decided  turn.  Christian  had  scarcely 
ttaincd'  his  fourteenth  year  when  he  was  found  sufficiently 
repared  to  enter  the  university.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
btained  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  the  year  after 
iiat  of  master  of  arts.  The  chief  subjects  of  his  studies 
rere  philosophy  and  law ,  more  especially  the  law  of  nature, 
^hich  he  resrarded  as  the  basis  of  all  other  laws.  The 
istruction  of  his  father  and  his  own  experience  at  the 
niversitv  had  convinced  him  that  the  methods  of  teaching 
hen  followed  were  pedantic  and  deficient,  and  he  de- 
srmined  to  remedy  these  defects  as  much  as  was  in  his 
lOwer.  In  lG7i3  he  went  to  Frank  fort -ou-the-Oder,  where 
;e  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  law,  but  they  do  not 
ppear  to  have  been  well  received  by  his  colleagues,  and 

iew  yeai-s  alter,  in  1(579,  alter  having  obtained  the  degree 
f  doctor  of  laws,  he  lelX  Frankfort,  and  made  a  literary 
mniey  to  Holland.  On  returnins:  to  Leipzig  he  com- 
lenced  the  practice  of  the  law.  But  this  occupation  did 
f>t  offer  suineient  scope  for  him,  and  he  again  became  an 
:adeiiiical  teacher,  in  which  capacity  he  brought  about 
le  most  beneficial  relbrms.  The  law  of  nature,  which 
id  until  then  lieen  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  uni- 
irsities,  continued  to  be  the  principal  subject  of  his 
udies.  The  older  professors,  who  found  themselves  dis- 
rbed  in  their  routine  of  teaching  by  the  energy  and 
tldness  of  the  young  man,  began  to  clamour  against  him. 
>  long  as  his  father  lived,  violent  outbreaks  were  pre- 
jnted,  partly  because  he  restrained  his  son's  eagerness 
r     reforms,    and    partly   because   the   other    professors 

ecmed  him  too  much  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  open 
Lacks  upon  his  son.  When  however  his  father  died, 
i  16B4,  tne  bitterness  and  boldness  with  which  young 
homasius  attacked  anti(juated  prejudices  of  all  kinds 
>gether  with  their  champions,  involved  him  in  numerous 
Lsputes.  This  enmity  was  not  only  provoked  by  the 
latter  and  the  manner  of  his  teaching,  but  also  by  several 
ublications  which  tended  to  destroy  established  opinions, 
hie  of  them,  on  polygamy,  especially  gave  great  offence  ; 


he  asserted  that  polygamy  was  at  least  not  contrary  to  an^ 
law  of  nature. 

Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  the  general  custom  in  al. 
German  universities  to  deliver  lectures  in  Latin,  and  to 
make  all  public  announcements  of  them  in  the  same 
language.  In  the  year  IG87  Thomasius  published  his  pro- 
gram in  German,  and  announced  that  he  would  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  in  German,  and  on  a  subject  which 
appealed  altoerether  foreign  to  a  univei>.ity, — viz.  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  Germans  should  follow  the  example 
of  the  French  (*  Discours,  welcher  Gestalt  man  denen 
Franzosen  im  gemeinen  Leben  und  Wandel  nachahmcn 
soli,'  published  at  Leipzig,  l(i87i  4to.).  *rhis  daring  inno- 
vation was  regarded  by  his  colleagues  jis  a  perfect  heresy, 
though,  after  the  example  was  once  set,  it  was  gradually 
followed  by  other  profcssore,  until  it  became  the  universal 

firacticc  in  all  German  universities  to  lecture  in  Gennan. 
t  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  that  books  of  a 
scientific  character  now  began  to  be  written  in  German. 
Notwithstanding  both  the  open  and  secret  attacks  to 
which  Thomasius  had  thus  exi)osed  himself,  he  continued 
to  combat  prejudice,  pedantry,  and  error.  He  was  un- 
sparing in  his  censure,  which  was  usually  combined  with 
wit  and  satire,  and  even  his  former  teachers  did  not 
escape.  In  the  year  after,  IG88,  he  established  a  German 
iMonthly  Review,  under  the  title,  *  Freimiithige,  jedoch 
vernunft-  und  ^esetzmiissige  Gedanken  iiber  allerhand, 
fiimemlich  aber  neue  Biicher,'  which  he  conducted  fi*om 
1G88  till  1G90,  and  which  gave  him  immense  influence  in 
all  parts  of  Geimany,  and  the  means  of  chastising  his 
enemies.  His  enemies  in  their  turn  tried  every  means  to 
avenge  themselves  ;  and  although  Thomasius  at  first  suc- 
ceeded in  averting  the  danger  tliat  was  gatlierimr  around 
him,  yet  the  disputes  became  daily  more  vehement  and 
serious,  especially  with  two  divines,  Pfeifer  and  Carp, 
zovius,  who  charged  him  with  atheism.  The  theological 
faculty  of  Leipzig  was  likewise  gained  over  to  their  aide. 
H,  G.  Aiasius,  court  preacher  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
who  had  been  rather  severely  dealt  witli  by  Thomasius  in 
his  Journal,  and  who  made  a  reply,  to  which  Thomasius 
answered  in  a  very  enerscetic  manner,  peniuaded  the  king 
of  Denmark  to  have  all  tlie  published  paits  of  ThomaauM's 
Journal  burnt  in  the  maiket-place  of  Copenhagen  by  the 
hangman,  IG89.  Such  proceedings  in  a  foreign  country 
were  treated  by  Thomasius  with  contenpt ;  but  the  storm 
was  gathering  over  his  head.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
involved  in  disputes  with  tlie  Pietists,  and  also  came 
forward  to  justify  marriages  between  two  persons  of 
different  religions,  which  enraged  the  divines  of  Witten- 
berg to  such  a  degi-ee,  that  the  chief  consistory  was 
induced  by  various  charges  which  were  made  against  him 
to  issue  an  order  for  the  apprehension  of  Thomasius.  He 
escaped  the  danger  and  fled  to  Berlin,  where  he  met  with 
a  kind  reception  and  the  protection  of  Frederick  III.,  the 
great  el  ector  of  Brandenburg  (afterwards  King  Frederick  I.), 
who  not  only  permitted  him  to  settle  at  Halle,  but  also 
to  lecture  in  the  Ritteracndemie  Cacademy  for  young 
noblemen)  of  that  place.  He  began  his  lectures  Here  in 
1690,  and  met  with  the  same  approbation  on  the  part 
of  the  students  as  at  Leipzig;  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  induceci  the  elector  in  1694  to  found 
the  university'  of  Halle,  in  which  he  appointed  Thomatiut 
professor  of  jurisprudence,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  tlQe 
of  councillor,  with  a  salary  of  500  thalers.  In  this  new 
position  too  Thomasius  continued  to  be  annoyed  by  nu- 
merous disputes,  partly  with  his  former  adversaries  and 
partly  with  others.  In  the  year  1709  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  receive  an  invitation  to  the  chair  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  university  of  Leipzig,  which  however  he  retoedL 
King  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  pleased  with  the  detenmna^ 
tion  of  Thomasius  not  to  leave  his  service,  rewarded  him 
with  the  title  of  privy-councillor.  In  1710  Thomasius  was 
elected  rector  of  the  university  of  Halle,  and  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  jurisprudence.  He  died  on  the  23i-d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1728,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

If  ever  a  man  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  upon  his 
age  and  country,  an  influence  which  will  extend  to  the 
latest  posterity,  it  is  Thomasius.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
men,  like  Luther  and  Lessing,  who  now  and  then  rise  up 
in  a  nation,  give  it  an  impulse,  and  determine  its  course. 
At  the  time  vvhen  Thomasius  began  to  make  himself  known, 
philosophy  and  theology  were  studied  and  taught  in  such  a 
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niRnncr  that  it  was  evidiMit  tliat  the  spirit  wliich  had  been  1  December  21,  1759.    Scarcely  had  he  completed  hu 
created  by  the  Rd'onnation  would  soon  vanish  altogether.  ;  fessional  education  at  Pans,  when  tho  RevoUiti-in  rerji 
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crippled  and  impc — -   _   _    .  ,  .  ,•        -« 

itaell"  was  barbarous.     In  the  universities  also  Latin  was  '  favourably  known  to  the  St.  Peteniburxr  public.    TT*e  t 
the    onlinarv   lanpuap:©    for    communieatinir   knowledire,  i  he  displaye<l  in  architectural  Kubjects  led  al  le:ie*h  tv 
which  thus  remained  in  the  exclusive  possesion  of  a  small    bcinij  employed  by  the  K:t)vemmcnt  in  that  l>ranrh  of  k 
number,  and  without  influence  upon  llie  naticm  a!  larse.    which  he  had  oriirmally  intended  to  follow,  and  oc<  oi 
Tliomasius  prepared  the  way  for  lu'tltT  tliinirs,  lirst   i)y    iirst  works  of  any  importance  intniMrd  to  hia  «u 
communicatuurknowledire  in  fiis  native  Innirnaire.  and  by  e\-    Great  Tlieatre  (erected   by  the  German    architirtt  Tikur 
tending  the  spht're  within  whicli  speculation  had  until  then    bein,   17K2-83>,  which  he  was  comniis^Moncd  Xo  iaspnn, 
been  carried  on.     At  the  SMUie  time  he  uriri-d  the  neceso»ity    and  partly  remodel,  in  1S04.    Although  nut  alti^rthtf  tai 
of  writinc:  in  a  clear  and  intelliijible  style,  ^^luch  many  of    from  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  siOiool,  1h«r  Ura/itaai 
his  countrymen  in  recent  times  have  pfi'^'atly  netrleeted.  ,  octastyle  Ionic  portico  which  he  added  to  that  -tnirtBt 
His   own   stvle,  thouirh  not  always  pure,  is  precise  and  '  is  one  of  the  noblest  jHCces  of  architecture  in  tlie  iwrtlifii 
viirorous.     As  in  places  of  learning  Thomasius  destroyed  ;  capital  of  Russia,  and,  of  its  kind  and  date,  in  Europe.  Bid 
old   pn'judices  and  pedantry,  he   also    boldly  combated    he  execute;!  nothinu:  else,  that  alone  would  have  eswM 
Kunerstitiim  and  hypocrisy  in  the  ailairs  of  common  life,    him  to  rank  hiirher  in  his  profession  a»  an  artiiit  than  nmi 


Kupei 


such  as  the  belief  in  crhoMs,  spectres,  and  witchcraft ;  and 
it  is  almost  entirely  owin^  to  his  exertions  that  trials  for 
witchcratl  and  torture  were  abolislu'd  in  Germany.  In 
reference  to  this,  Frederick  the  Great  says  of  Thonuwus, 
*  He  denounced  trials  for  witchcralt  so  loudly,  that  persons 
be^n  to  be  ashamed  of  them,  and  from  that  time  the 
female  sex  has  been  prrmitted  to  tjrow  old  and  die  in 
peace.*     All  this  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  immortalize 


profe 
who  owe  their  celebrity  as  much  to  the  number  a»  tolitt 
merit  of  their  works,  but  he  had  also  the  opportiimtj  m 
displaying  his  taste  and  ability  in  anothrr  Tery  lithlmr 
public  edifice  at  St.  Petersburg,  namely.  Ihe*  licprnal 
hirzha,  or  Kxchanire,  erected  by  him  between  \>«  y«eia 
1804  and  IHIO,  which  is  an  insulated  structure  abodt 
250  by  300  feet)  of  the  Roman  Doric  order,  pcnpcml  ill 
decastyle  at  each  end  (althous;h  without  pedimenti.  ui 
luK  name,  even  if  he  luul  no  claim  to  it  by  what  he  did  in  |  bavins:  altotrether  44  columns.  Situated  at  the  uiistaa 
philosophy.  Here  he  indeed  found  thiui^s  in  such  a  state,  :  point  of  the  Vassilievskii  Island,  immediately  liaist  tbt 
that  it  ri'tjinred  all  his  enerc:y  to  clear  the  field  from  the  |  Neva,  it  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  s|>aciou»  fl^lrk^  or 
weeds  with  which  it  was  overijrown,  before  it  was  fit  to  j  •  place,'  upon  a  rich  architectural  terrace,  wnich  v^tx^ 
receive  the  seed,  and  accordinsrly  his  philosophy  is  more  |  out  so  as  to  fonn  a  semicircular  esplanade  in  front,  i:  etch 
of  a  destnictive  than  of  a  constnictive  character.     Hut  in  !  extremity  of  which  is  a  flie^ht  of  steps  leadim;  down  :otbc 


this  neirative  way  he  has  done  incalculable  ser>ice  to  his 
nation,  and  Frederick  the  Great  justly  says,  that,  amon&f  all 
the  philosophers  of  Germany,  none  have  contributed  more 
to  render  its  name  illustrious  than  I^'ibnitz  and  Tliomasius. 
Tlie  number  of  works  of  Tliomasius  is  considerable. 
Besides  those  mentioned  above,  the  following  must  be 
noticed :  *  Einleitunix  zu  der  Vemunl>lehrt»,  worinnen 
durch  cine  leichte,  und  alien  vemiinrtitjen  Menschen. 
waserlei  Standes  oder  Geschlechts  sie  seyn,  verstiindliche 
Manier,  der  Wep  cezeiLTct  wird,  ohne  die  Sylloc:istica,  das 
^Vahre,  Wahrscheinliche  und  Falsche  von  einander  zu 
entscheiden    und   neue  Wahrheiten   zu   erfinden,'   Halle, 


lGin,8vo.  The  tit>h  and  la.st  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
at  Halle,  1711),  Kvo. ;  it  was  the  first  readable  book  that 

had  ever  been  produced  in  Gennany  on  lope.     *  Von  der  !  shire  on  the  1 1th  September,  1700.    His  father  wa»  cjo^* 
:'tii^  und  tu<;endhal>  zu  lichen,  als  dem  ein-    man  of  the  place,  and  distint^uished  foi 


river,  and  a  massive  rostnil  column  12i)  feet  hitrfa.  Tikn 
altog^ether,  the  architectural  combination  thus  prodacfda 
cxceedindy  picturesque,  and  may  be  said  to  be  unique. 

Thomond  also  erected  some  private  mansion*  and 
building  at  St.  Petersburcr,  the  mausoleum  of  the  ei 
Paul  at  Pavlovska,  the  theatre  at  (MciMa,  and  the  Pultaia 
monument.  In  1808  he  published  some  of  his  buiniao 
and  architectural  desiicns  m  a  quarto  volume.  \vt\  u3bi»- 
factorily  executed  however ;  and  he  also  wrote  a  trn!:* 
on  paintin^:,  an  art  to  which  he  was  greatly  attachnL  He 
died  Aucrust  23,  1813. 

(Kukolnik,  in  Khiithzhestrt'nnya  Gnz^tii,  1S37. 

THOMPSON,  SIR  B.     [RrMFOko.  Coi  nt.j 

THOMSON,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Kdnam  in  lUibob- 


for  his  pi«rty  and 
toral   character.     James  was  first  sent   to  the  *^ 
school  at  Jedbur£:h,  and  completed  his  education  t:  I 
,  UniviM-sitvof  Kdinburjjh,  where  in  1719  he  ww  jdaan 
'  as  a  student  of  divinity.     In  1730  his  father  difd. 
this,*  says  Dr.  Murdoch,"  *  affected  him  to  an  uxtc 


the 


Kunst  vemiinftii; 

zifi^en  Mittel  zu  einem  ijliickseliijen,  ^alanten.  und  ver- 
^nii^ten  lA-ben  zu  pelaniren,  oder  Kinleitunc:  der  Sitten- 
lehrc,'  &c.,  Halle,  1002,  Svo. ;  an  eiirhth  edition  of  it 
appeared  in  1720.     This  work  contains  a  system  of  ethies 

better  than  any  that  had  appeared  iH'fore  him.     *  Historic  

der  ^Vei^hc^t  und  Thorheit,'  in  three  parts,  Ilallc,  lOiKJ,  '  dftrree,'and  liis  relations  htill  rememlwr  some  e\ti»orfa«j 
8vo.     *  Weitere   Erliiutemncr  durch   unterschiedene    Kx-    instances  of  his  irrief  and  filial  duty  on  thai  o^vaAOa.* 
enipel,    anderer  Menschen  (icmiither  kennt'u  zu  lernen,*  "      Thomson  turned  from  divinity  to  poetry  o*inc  tote 
Halle,  lGl)3,  8vo.,  n»printed  in   1711.     *  Der  Kern  wahrer    followini;  incident  : — Tlie    Rev.  Mr.  Hanii'iton.  »ho  them 
und  niitzlicher  Weltweisheit,*  Halle,  1093,  Kvo. :  this  is  a  i  filled  the  chair  of  divinity,  gave  as  a  subject  for  as  f 
translati<m    of   Xenophou's   *  Memorabilia    of   Socmtes,'    cise  a  psilm  in  which  the  majesty  and   powt-r  of  God  i 
which  ThomsLsius  stranirely  enough  took  from  the  French    descril)ed.     Of  this  psalm  Thoni&on    irave    a    panpin 
translation  of  (.'harpiijttier,  altluuich  he  himself  was  well    fjnd  illustration  as  the  exercise  required,  but  in  so  putfi 

and  ficninitive  a  style  as  to  astoni.^  the  auillence.  3lr- 
Hamihoii  complim'ented  the  perfonnance  and  pomtiid  otf 
to  the  students  its  most  htrikins:  points :  hut,  tunuac  i» 
Thomson,  he  sucrirested  that   if  he  intended  to  becooK  a 


des 


acquainted  with   the  Greek.     *  Versuch  vom  Wesen 
Geistes,   oder   Gnuidh'hren  die  einem   Stiidioso  Juris  zu 
wisst-n  und  auf  Uuiversitiiten  zu  lenien  ur»thiir  sind,"  Halle, 

1009,   8vo.,   reprinted   in    1709.     *  Ernst  halt  e    aber  doch  

muntere  und  verniinftiire  Gedanken  und  Erinnennijren  "  minister  he  must  keep  a  stricter  rein  o\er  hi*  ii 
iiber  alleriiand  auseriesi'ne  juristische  Handel,*  4  vols.,  |  and  learn  to  be  intelligible  to  an  ordinary*  conirreca:ioc. 
Halle,  17'3)-21.  His  miscellaneous  and  smaller  essays  |  Some  encouragement  held  out  to  him  bv  I.ad|- Gr.<«L 
appian-d  in  a  collection  under  the  title  *  Kleine  Deutscfie  !  Bailie  followinc:  this  intimation  of  the  Profi^aor.  he  Jc'-<> 
Scliritten  mit  Fleiss  zusammemretrairen,'  Halle,  1701,  8vo.  «  mined  to  jjive  up  divinity  and  try  his  fortune  in  L.c(i«. 


A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  jriven  in  Luden's  Christian 
Thomnsius  wich  sriftrn  Srhirkmten  und  Srhri/tm  dnr- 
fTfiMifi/f^  with  a  preface  by  Johannes  von  Miiller,  Berlin, 
18tr>,  8vo. :  and  in  Junleii's  I^xikon  Dmisrher  Dichter 
vnd  Prmnistrn,  vol.  v.,  p.  37-o9. 

THOMA'SIUS,  JACOB.     [Thomaws,  Christian.] 

THOM ASTON.     [Maine,  p.  :*I7.] 

THOMO.ND,  THOMAS,  an  architect  who  practised  at 
St.  Peterabursr.  and  held  the  rank  of  a  major  in  the  Rus- 
sian service,  was  a  native  of  France,  and  l)om  at  Nancy, 


Slender  as  this  pretext  of  •  cncourascement 

have  been  many  poets  who  have  thus  souscht  their  funar 
from  no  stronger  rt>a8on.  The  tmth  iJi.  lliomsoa  uacliA 
to  try  his  capacity  in  Ix)ndon,  and  seized  on  this  as  a  pH^ 
text.  Arrived  there,  sap  Dr.  Johnson,  he  ua*  one  d^ 
loiterins;  about  'with  the  fOipinir  curioaityof  a  nrii-coB& 
his  attention  upon  everj'thinfi:  rather  than  upon  hi*  pocLcC 
when  his  handkerchief,  coiitainini^  his  Mterv  uf  ivc 
mcndation  to  several  pi>rson8  of  consequence,  was  ^ 
from  him.    And  now  the  lonely  poet  in  the  ▼a«t  ctt] 
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\U  inexperience  and  his  poverty.  A  pair  of  shoes 
his  first  want;  his  manuscript  of  'Winter'  his  only 
Tty.  A  purchaser  for  this  poem  was  found  with 
difficulty  ;  but  Mr.  Millar  consented  to  give  a  trifle 
,  and  it  was  published  in  1726.  It  was  little  read 
fr.  Whatcly  and   Mr.  Spence  spoke  so  favourably 

that  attention  was  attracted,  and  it  rose  rapidly 
popularity,  and  one  edition  very  speedily  followed 
ler. 

is  success  procured  him  many  friends,  among  whom 
>r.  Rundle,  who  introduced  him  to  the  lord  chancellor 
•t ;  and  some  years  after,  when  the  eldest  son  of  that 
man  made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  Thomson  was 
nted  his  travelling  companion.  Meanwhile  his 
;al  powei-s  were  fully  employed,  and  in  1727  appeared 
Summer ;'  in  1728,  his  '  Spring ;'  and  in  1730,  his 
imn.'  Besides  these  he  publish^,  in  1727,  *  A  Poem 
i  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,'  and  *  Britan- 
a  poetical  invective  against  the  ministry  for  the  in- 
ence  they  showed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards 
aerica.  By  this  piece  he  aeclared  himself  a  favourer 
!  opposition,  and  therefore  could  expect  nothing  from 
mrt. 

J  tra2:edy  of  *  Sophonisba*  was  acted  in  1727,  Wilks 
r  the  part  of  ^lasinissa,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  that  of 
misba.     So  high  were  the  expectations  raised,  that 

rehearsal  was  dignified  with  a  splendid  audience 
ted  to  anticipate  the  pleasure  that  was  preparing  for 
public.  Its  success  however  was  very  equivocal, 
re  is,*  says  Johnson,  *  a  feeble  line  in  the  play : — 

"  O,  Sophonisba,  Sophonubii.  O !  " 

rave  occasion  to  a  waggish  parody, 

••  O,  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy  Thomson,  O !  ** 

I  for  awhile  was  echoed  throujjh  the  town.' 
this  time  lonja:  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had 
the  nation  with  clamours  for  liberty,  and  Tnomson, 
ctively  seizing  the  poet's  office  to  utter  in  verse  the 
of  the  nation,  determined  on  writing  a  poem  on 
irty.*  He  spent  two  years  on  this  undertaking,  and 
d  it  as  his  noblest  work,  probably  because  it  had  cost 
the  most  trouble.  It  was  divided  into  five  parts, 
I  were  published  separately,  thus :  •  Antient  and 
m  Italy  compared ;  being  the  first  part  of  "  Liberty," 
ira,'  1735.     *  Greece ;    being  the  second  part,  &c.,' 

*  Rome  ;   being  the  third  part,  &c.,'  1735.     •  Bri- 
being  the  fourth  part,  &c.,'  1736.     •  The  Prospect ; 
the  fifth  part,  &c.,'  1736.  Tlie  poem  of  *  Liberty '  does 
3w  appear  in  its  original  state,  having  been  shortened 
George  (afterwards  Lord)  Lyttelton.  Of  all  Thomson's 
.  this  IS  the  least  read,  and  deservedly  so ;  for,  inde- 
int  of  the  feebleness  of  its  execution,  it  is  obvious,  as 
.on    remarked,   that   *  the   recurrence   of    the  same 
s  must  tire  in  time  ;  an  enumeration  of  examples  to 
a  position  which  nobody  denied  must  quickly  grow 
ing.' 
>  friend  Talbot  appointed  him  secretary  of  briefs,  a 
requiring  little  attendance,  suiting  his  retired  indo- 
K9.y  of  life,  and  equal  to  all  his  wants.     When  his 
1  died.  Lord  Hardwicke  succeeded  him,  and  kept  the 
vacant  for  some  time,  probably  till  Thomson  should 
for  it ;  but  either  his  modesty,  pride,  or  depression 
irits  prevented  his  asking,  and  the  new  chancellor 
L  not  give  him  what  he  would  not  request.    This 
»e  of  fortune  increased  his  literary  activity.     In  1738, 
»8  editing  his  own  works  in  two  volumes  and  wTiting 
face   to   Milton's  *  Areopagitica,'   he  produced  the 
iy  of  *  Agamemnon,'  with  Quin  for  his  hero.    For 
le  got  *  no  inconsiderable  sum,'  though  it  had  but 
success.     Johnson  says  that  on  the  first  night  Thom- 
;ated  himself  in  the  upper  gallery,  and  was  so  inter- 
in  its  performance,  that  *  he  accompanied  the  players 
idible  recitation,  till  a  friendly  hint  frighted  nim  to 
e.' 

Dmson's  next  tragedy  was  •  Edward  and  Eleonora,* 
I  was  not  allowed  to  be  represented  on  account  of 
in  pretended  allusions.  He  then  wrote,  conjointly 
MaJlet,  the  masque  of  *  Alfred,*  which  was  represented 
e  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales  at  Ciifden  in 

This  masque  contains  the  national  song  of  *  Rule 
nnia,'  which  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  ascribes,  *  on  no  slight 
nee,'  to  Mallet. 


Thomson's  next  work  was  another  ti-agedy,  »Tancreil  ^* 
and  Sigismunda,'  which,  being  taken  from  the  interesting 
story  in  •  Gil  Bias,*  instead  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  as 
were  his  other  pieces,  had  more  success.  Garrick  and  Mrs. 
Gibber  played  the  principal  parts.  His  friend  Sir  George 
Lyttelton  now  appointed  nim  surveyor-general  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  from  which,  after  paying  a  deputy,  he  re- 
ceived about  300/.  a  year. 

The  •  Castle  of  Indolence,*  which  was  many  years  under 
his  hands,  was  now  finished  and  published  (1748).  It  was 
at  first  little  more  than  a  few  detached  stanzas,  in  the 
way  of  raillery  on  himself,  and  on  some  of  his  friends  who 
reproached  him  with  indolence,  while  he  thought  them  at 
least  as  indolent  as  himself.  But  the  subject  grew  under 
his  hands  till  it  became  his  masterpiece. 

A  violent  cold,  which  from  inattention  became  worse, 
at  last  carried  him  off,  on  the  27th  August,  1748. 
He  left  behind  him  a  tragedy  of  *  Coriolanus,'  which  was 
brought  on  the  stage  by  Sir  George  Lyttelton  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family.  A  considen^le  sum  was  gained, 
which  paid  his  debts  and  relieved  his  sisters.  The  remains 
of  the  poet  are  deposited  in  Richmond  churchyard. 

Thomson  was  *  more  fat  than  bard  beseems ;'  of  a  simple, 
unaffected,  indolent,  sensual  character;  silent  in  com- 
pany, but  cheerful  among  friends,  of  whom  he  had  many 
and  true.  This  character  is  discernible  in  his  writings. 
His  simplicity  is  seen  in  the  purity  and  warmth  of  his  sen- 
timents, sometimes  even  childish;  his  indolence  in  the 
slovenliness  of  his  versification,  and  the  inappropriateness 
of  so  many  of  his  epithets :  he  never  seems  to  have  thought 
anything  worth  the  toil  of  polishing,  and  hence  the  per- 
petual use  of  pompous  flittering  diction  substituted  for 
thought  or  description ;  his  sensuality  appears  in  the  gusto 
with  which  he  describes  all  luxuries  of  the  senses,  and  the 
horrors  of  deprivation.  Amidst  much  that  is  truly  exqui- 
site both  in  feeling  and  expression,  he  mingles  the  ab- 
surdities of  a  schoolboy's  trite  commonplaces  and  mecha- 
nical contrivances  to  piece  out  his  verse.  A  sweet  line  of 
almost  perfect  beauty  is  followed  by  a  bombastic  allusion, 
or  some  feeble  personification  as  tiresome  as  the  first  was 
bewitching.  A  touch  of  nature  is  overloaded  by  super- 
fluous epithets — a  picturesque  description  is  often  marred 
by  pedantry  or  carelessness.  HazUtt  says  that  *  he  is 
affected  through  carelessness — ^pompous  from  unsuspecting 
simplicity  of  character.  He  is  frequently  pedantic  and 
ostentatious  in  his  style,  because  he  Ihad  no  consciousness 
of  these  vices  in  himself.' 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  Thomson  is  a  charming 
poet,  and  one  whose  works  have  always  been  the  delight 
of  all  classes.  The  popularity  of  his  *  Seasons'  equals  that 
of  any  poem  in  the  language,  and  it  is  said  that  some  one, 
finding  a  shabby  copy  of  it  lying  on  the  window-seat  of  a 
country  ale-house,  exclaimed,  *  That's  true  fame  I'  Thom- 
son's beauties  are  genuine :  his  descriptions  of  nature  often 
come  with  the  force  of  reality  upon  tne  mind ;  and  no  one 
ever  painted  more  successfully  the  '  changing  scene*  and 
the  *  rustic  joys'  of  England. 

His  *  Castle  of  Indolence'  may  be  regarded  as  his  best- 
sustained  effort,  for,  although  separate  passages  of  the 
*  Seasons'  may  be  superior,  yet  on  the  whole  it  has  fewer 
defects,  while  some  of  the  stanzas,  especially  in  the  first 
canto,  fill  the  mind  with  lazy  luxury. 

Of  his  tragedies  we  need  say  little :  their  neglect  has 
been  so  signal,  that  we  may  accept  so  unanimous  a  ver- 
dict without  further  examination ;  indeed  the  genius  of 
Thomson  was  eminently  undramatic. 

(Dr.  Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Murdoch's  Life  qf 
Thomson  ;  Thomson's  Seasons^  edited  by  Bolton  Comey ; 
Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets  ;  Campbell's  Spe^ 
cimens  of  the  British  Poets.) 

THOMSONITE.  This  mineral  occurs  generally  in 
masses.  Structure  fibrous  and  radiated,  the  fibres  prolonged 
into  small  columnar  cratals  in  the  occasional  cavities. 
Primary  form  a  right  rnombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  diagonal  planes  of  the  primary  form.  Fracture  un- 
even. Hurdness — scratches  fluor  spar,  or  5*0.  Colourless* 
translucent,  and  in  small  fragments  transparent.  Lustre 
vitreous.    Brittle.    Specific  gravity  2*35  to  2*37. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  intumescesand  becomes  opaque» 
but  does  not  fuse ;  at  a  red  heat  it  loses  water. 

It  occurs  at  Kilpatrick,  near  Dumbarton,  in  trap  wuo* 
I  GiBied  with  analcime  and  prehnite. 
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THONON.    [Chahlais.] 
THOHA'UK;  duct  istlu 


principal  trunk  of  the  lym- 
pliatii:  or  absorbent  system,  and  the  canal  thi-oui^h  whidi 
the  i;rreater  part  of  the  cliyle  and  lymph  is  conveyed  into 
the  blood.  It  commences,  below,'  at  u hat  is  called  the 
rcceptacuUim  chyli,  which  receives  all  the  principal  absoi- 
t)ont  vessels  from'  the  intestines  and  from  tlie  lower  extre- 
mities and  lies  at  the  oosterior  and  middle  part  of  the 
abdomen,  on  the  upi)er  lumbar  veitebia  and  on  the  rijrht 
side  of  the  aorta.  In  man  the  diameter  of  the  receptaeu- 
lum  is  but  little  greater  than  tliat  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
which  is  continued  from  it  ;  in  most  of  her  animals  it  is 
considerably  greater,  and  the  duct  seems  in  them  to  com- 
mence in  a  larire  pouch.  From  the  receptaculum  chvli 
the  thoracic  duct  passes  upwanls,  on  the  riirht  side  of  the 
aorta,  and  behind  it,  from  the  abdomen  into  the  chest, 
beinc:  joined  in  its  course  by  the  Ijrmwhatic  vessels  of  the 
adjacent  orprans.  Opposite  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  it 
bei^ins  to  bend  to  the  lel>,  and.  after  pRMsint;  behind  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  it  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  seventh 
cer\'ical  vertebra,  curves  forwanls  and  downwards,  and 
opens  into  the  let)  subcla\ian  vein,  usually  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Icrt  juirular  vein.  At  this  orifice  of  the  tho- 
racic duct  there  are  two  valves,  like  those  of  the  veins, 
which  open  to  permit  fluid  to  pass  IVom  the  duct,  but  close 
when  any  is  forced  ai^ainst  them  from  the  vein.  Other  valves 
in  unceiiain  num!)er  are  found  in  diilVient  parts  of  the 
duct,  and  have  all  the  same  direction  as  those  of  veins. 
[AiisoRHKNTs ;  Chyle;  Di<;kstion.] 

THORAX.     [Rkshhvtion.] 

TIIORDO  is  the  Latinized  name  of  a  celebrated  Danish 
lawyer,  whose  real  name  was  Thord,  or,  more  comi)letelv, 
Thonl  De^hn.  He  li\ed  in  the  reiy^n  of  Waldeniar  Ilf., 
kini;  of  Denmark,  and  was  descended  from  an  antient  family 
of  that  country.  Concernins:  his  life  little  is  known 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  chief  judtre  of  the  province  of 
Jutland.  His  name  has  come  down  to  us  throiiijh  a  col- 
Kn-tion  of  Danish  laws  which  he  fomied  into  a  kind  of  code. 
It  contains  the  earliest  Danish  laws,  to  which  no  historical 
orijrin  ran  be  assisjned,  as  well  as  thesid>sequent  laws  which 
were  oassed  between  the  years  .v.d.  1200  and  1377,  by  the 
Danish  parliament,  and  sanctioned  by  the  kinjrs.  They  are 
not  annm^ed  in  chronolojjical  order,  but  systematic.ally, 
and  comprise  civil  as  well  Jis  constitutional*  laws,  llicy 
are  of  very  cjeat  value  to  the  student  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical liistory  of  Dt-nmark.  Dani^^h  editions  of  this  small 
ctxle  appeared  at  Ripen,  1504.  4to. ;  and  at  Coj)enha<ren, 
ITjOH,  4to.  Ludewij;,  in  his  *  Reliquiae  INIanuscriptonim 
omnis  oevi  diplomat uni  ac  monumentoiuni  ineditorum,' 
vol.  xii..  pp.  I(>G-*J1U,  has  pu!)lished  a  Lai  in  ti-anslation  of 
this  code  of  laws.  In  the  title  to  them  'Hiordo  calls  him- 
self, •  Tlioiilo  leirilVr  Daciaf,'  where  Daciae  nuist  mean 
Daniae.  that  is,  Denmark. 

THORDSOX,  STURLA,  helonir«Hl  to  the  celebrated 
Icelandic  family  of  the  Siurla:  liis  name  Thoi-dson  indi- 
cates that  he  was  a  son  of  llioi-do.  He  was  a  nephew  of 
Sntirri  Sturluson,  and  born  about  a.d.  ISIS.  Heine: 
a  man  of  hivrh  rank  and  CTi'at  kn«nvledire,  he  was  appointed 
t(»  the  most  important  offices  by  the  Danish  kiutfs  Hacon 
and  Mairrms.  and  it  ^^»s  at  tluir  command  that  he  wrote 
the  history  of  Iceland,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  from  the 
time  where  the  work  of  SiKuri  Sturluson  broke  oft".  This 
history  beai-s  thi*  title  of  Mlistoria  Sturluniromm,*  but  the 
work  which  is  now  extant  under  that  name  is  only  an 
abridgment  of  the  oriLnnal  history,  and  the  latter  part  isal- 
toijether  lost.  Tlie  substance  of  the  work  is  i^iven  in  Tor- 
f;i4'us, '  Historia  Renmi  Norvejjicarum,'  who.  in  his  l*roleiro- 
mena.  aUo  jrives  an  account  of  the  *  Historia  St  urluns^nmi.' , 
ThonlstMi  died  in  a.d.  12SM,  at  the  aire  of  si*ventv.  | 

THORMR.     [TnR!Nr«^.]  *  i 

THORKSHY,  RALPH  ,born  lC5«,died  I7tr>).  a  virtuoso 
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and  antiquary,  and  an  early  ]'•  I'-iv  i?"  •  ■• 
wiLs  the  Mm  of  a  merchant  a*  L-  i-d*,  .iN-i 
He  had  his  early  eductilion  in  tlie   I-*  ■  ■*.*   -.     .. 
but,  beinii:  inteiivled  by  i'i-"*  f-ithrr  fur  t.  .. 
did  not   pa^s  to  any  of  tlu    hiirlii-r  s»;;T*  -  . 
had  however  what  mav  Ik*  calli-i!  a  libtiai  « 
cation,  beinir  sent  by  fiis  father  ^^  llni!;i:!i   .■  . 
of  bfcoinin:;  ac(juain(ed  with  tin-  iii'tli-  •_■:  y- 
ness  in  that  country,  and  of  aiipiiii:'^   '. 
iruaires :  and  al>erwanls  t()  Londnn  M/    .i  -  :!.. 
He  settled  in  his  native  to'^ri.  v.luri    !k-   :  i... 
necled  with  some  of  the  ])rinci])al  ])!'i»o;.- •■ 
the  society  of  IatiIs.  iind  when-  \\k   b.a-l  .n  i-   -;   ■ 
for  him,   which  iiad  been  succi'^sliillv   i  ..n. :   ' 
father,  who  died  when  the  .ton  w:i»  just  \\\:\.'\'     - 

Thoresby  possessed  (Venn  a  vi-r\- «ar;\    p^::i«i 
eaijer  curiosity  re.spectini;  the  tliiiiir^t  aiid  p«. -..■.- 
him  which  presented  any  feature?*  of  hi!!>t4>:i-  j.  ::,?. .-. 
a  desire  of  collectiiiir  objects  of  cmio^i'y.  ija\,..i;    •• 
cial.     His  father  had  soniethini:  of  tlu-  wir«t:  *.i»r.     ' 
purchased  the  collection  of  coins  and  mnii'^  -^ '.; 
been  formed  by  the  family  of  Lord    Fairfii.   t'  «    ; 
inentary  general,  and  this  collei-tiun  waa-:.-  -l-.»> 
museum  form(>d  in  a  few  years  bv  the  •<?r..    V..  •  :■ 
was  a  means  of  brin(;ini;  hun  acipiainti-<l  wit!.  ..    *..i 
bratcd  antiquaries  and  nat\nali»ts  of  the  ricis-.   .:  \ 
pei-petual  attractiim   to   peisons    of   ci:r:*i^T\.  '^  u 
visited  Leeds  for  no  other  purpo.>e  than  to  *.  *  i*.    1: 
too  much  to  say  of  it  that  it  ua.s  peiliai>h  thi-  :  ■>'  = 
ever  formed  in  Kni^land  by  a  :r»'ntlt.'nirn  •-!  ;■■-* 
rather  small  foi1unt> :   containinir.  it    i^  ^rw.  ^    <- 
which  would  now   be  esteemed  of  niit   thr  ?iuj.  ••»• 
but    also    many    objects    of    \er)'     Isijh     \  .  ...     ■ 
ally  in  the    two   irrand  depai1inent»    ui    m.i::  .*  -; 
corns. 

As  he  advanced  in  lite,  the  ciiriosit\  wliirh  ?  .k! 
lH*en  directed  upon  the  objects  more  iii-.m-  : 
him  became  ex])anded  so  :is  to  coin])M':ii : 
more  general  interest,  and  in  fact  tin-  vli..;.  - 
is  usually  undei-stooil  to  be  compir]i*;;d'  .i  i:i 
tiquarian  literature.  In  the  di-pastni  •'.♦  «!  '  •  ,  i' 
he  was  also  not  merely  a  coIlectMi.  but  .i-  .  }  ^  -. .; 
made  many  communuations,  tstniv.i.i  »:  '..-_. 
private  friends  or  to  the  Roval  Soii.Ty. 

With  this  turn  of  mind,  it  will  harii-N  -.t  -i;^,- 
he  was  ver}' successful  in  his  meiraiiTiU'  :iti.-.;- 
however  the  jrood  sense  to  \\itluh-a<.\  Ih.mm  *  i-:-; -a 
his  tort une  was  entirely  lost  to  him.  :ir..l  .ti- .ut  !?  • 
sixth  year  of  his  aice  he  seems  to  ha\f  v\l.i:.:.  .-v.:. 
it,  ami  to  have  formed  the  di'teriniiui^d:!  ll  .  ..  ; 
little  income  which  the  portion  o I  lii>  piLj-  .-.  :. 
mained  would  aft'onl  him. 

Resides  ama-ssinj;  suchmtinusciipt  ir::i-:i  r  a-  !  -.  c 
any  means  become  possessed  of.  lie    '.xu^  l.:r^*  : 
rious  transcriber,  and  was  also  aifsMn!:!..  i  !..      : 
writinir  notes  of  thiniijs  which  lie  ol»^t  :.     i.  i  •  ;-u. 
collected  from  his  frien<N  or  ttie    old    pi.»j.\  . ;  \. 
When  released  from  the  can-s  of  busiur-*,  !.t  I  \\  '•. 
make  use  of  thesi-  notes,  and  he  entci' d  u-".iri  T.r  - 
tion  for  tlie  press  of  two  work*,  whirb    i!   '■  ;l-  ■.■■.  • 
him  should  contain  all  that  he  hiul  i^Tith*  r»-.i  r:  ■" 
been  from  the  fii-st  his  lav  on  rite  subji-i  t,  tl^-    i  .  .-. 
the  history,  and  whate\er  belonirrd  t«>  it.  ^.i  J  .,  r:.- 
One   of  them  was  to  be   in  the    Iomh  •  i   a  ^   ■    .- 
sur>ey  of  the   whole  of  the  larire   paii^*',  ii   I./  'V 
a  few  of  the  smaller  parishes  uhich  are   s\\\\*  *■ 
been    comprehended   mider  the    wry   an!i»i.*     i- : 
*  Elmete  :'  the  other,  a  history  of  the  \.i:ioi>  •;..  - 
of  which  that  district  had  been  the  sct-iir.  o:  i"-  r 
neiit  inhabitants,  of  the    public    bem  lact'-:*.     :  : 
chansres  which  had  taken  place  in  thr  M;i:o  t-r  ■- 
its  inhabitants.     The  fii-st  of  tJu-se  dt  *i::n-»  .  r   •. 
complished.      The  work  ap])eaivd  in    a":,.':-. 
17 1.'>.  under  the  title  of  *  Ducat us  Ltudu-u»i«.   .:  • 
irraphy  of  the  Town  and  Parish  of   I-t  ccl*  "     1    • 
leaves  littU  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  to^^n  t..  .f» 
kind,  except  that  he  had  prepared  the  -In^t.  ;ii..   j  ..', 
to  which  tlie  author   is  pernetually  n-fiiii:.-   •* 
The  work  is  more  than  its  title  proiiiisi-s.  *;i:iT  .:  . 
lariro  body  of  irenealo;:ical  infi)rma!ion.c.vin.:, '  ;    ... 
descents  of  nearly  all  the  families  of  conM.-iiur  .  '    ■■ 
habited  the  cential  pa  its  of  the  West  Hidint:.    V.  ■.:. 
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I  very  larirc  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  treasures  deposited 
his  iiiustMini. 
TIk'  *  Diuatus '  is  the  principal  literaiy  work  for  which  we 


I  many  tliinirs  not  strictly  belongfing^  to  his  subject,  but 
themselves  valuable.     A  new  edition  of  the  *  Ducatus,* 
untainius:  also  all  the  matter  of  the  *  Vicaria '  which  pro- 
perly beloni^etl  to  Leeds,  was  published  by  Tliomas  Dun- 
lam  Whitaker,  LL.D.,  in  181C. 
The  writin2:s  of  bishop  Nicolson,  bishop  Gibson,  Oba- 
.h  Walker,  Cjalamy,  Strype,  Hoarne,  and  many  other 
Bons,  show  how  willincj  Thoresbywas  to  give  assistance 
any  of  his  literary  friends  in  their  various  publications. 
Thoresby  kept  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  an  exact 
.ry  of  each  clay's  occurrences.     Large  extracts  from  the 
ftions  which  remain  of  it  were  published  in  two  octavo 
vhimes  in   IS^iO,  and  two  more  volumes  were  pubHshed 
the  same  time  of  selections  from  the  letters  of  his  various 
inds ;     thcjsG   were  published  under  the   care   of    Mr. 
zitnter.     They  exhibit  the  peculiar  features  of  a  somewhat 
emarkable  character,  and  the  particular  incidents  of  his 
ife.     A  laiir^^?  account  of  him  may  be  found  in  the  *Bio- 
praphia  TMtannica,'  and  another  prefixed  to  Dr.  AVhitakcr's 
sdition  ol  hi.-,  topocfraphical  work. 

THORITE,  a  miiieial  in  which  thorina  was  discovered 

^  exist  t)y  Berzelius.     It  occui-s  massive  and  compact. 

icture  uneven,  very  brittle,  and  full  of  cracks.  Harciness 

Ibout  ij  ().     Lustre  resinous;  vitreous;   opaque.     Colour 

black.     Specific  gravity  4-63  to  4-80. 

Before  tlie  blow-pipe,  gives  off  water,  and  becomes  yel- 
low, but  does  not  fuse. 

It  is  Ibund  in  syenite,  in  Norway.  It  contains  nearly  58 
per  cent,  of  thorina,  mixed  with  thirteen  metallic  and 
(rther  bodies. 

TIIO'RIL'M,  or  THORI'NUM,  a  metallic  body  dis- 
covered by  Berzelius  in  an  earth  to  which  he  had  given 
the  name  of  thorijui.  When  this  was  converted  into 
fchloride  of  thorium,  and  treated  with  potassium,  after 
sraihiuir  the  mass  a  heavy  metallic  powclcr  was  left  of  a 
leep  leaden-grey  colour,  which*,  when  pressed  in  an  agate 
iiortar,  acciuired  an  iron-grey  tint  and  a  metallic  lustre.  It 
B  not  oxiilized  by  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  but  when 
leatcd  in  ihe  air  it  burns  brilliantly,  and  is  converted  into 
)xide  of  thorium,  or  thorina,  which  is  perfectly  white,  and 
levoiil  of  any  trace  of  fusion.  Thorium  is  scarcely  at  all 
leted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  and  slowly  bv  the  sulphuric; 
)ut  hydroclorie  acid  dissolves  it  readily  with  the  evolution 
if  hydn^gen  gas. 

O.tyirrn  a  ml  Thorium  combine  to  form  oxide  of  thorium, 
»  thorina,  l)y  hcatini;  the  metal  in  the  air,  or  by  decom- 
losing  the  ehloride  by  means  of  an  alkali.  When  it  luus 
Jeen  stroniriy  heated,  its  density  is  n'4U2,  and  it  is  then  in- 
ioluble  in  j'liy  at-id  but  the  siilplnirie,  and  in  that  with 
iculty.  It  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  hydrate  from 
solutions  l)y  the  alkahs,  and  in  this  state  it  is  readily 
Niiuble  in  acids,  and  is  converted  into  carbonate  by  ex- 
losure  to  the  air.  The  alkaline  carbonates  dissolve  the 
lydiato,  carbonate,  and  subsalts  of  thoiTia;  thorina  is 
jrecipitated  from  solution  by  the  ferrocyanide  of  pota^- 
ium.     Ttioiina  probably  consists  of — 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen    ...       8 
One  equivalent  of  thorium  .         .         ,     60 

E'piivalent    .         .     C8 
BoMcles  combining  readily  with  oxygen,  as  already  men- 
ioned,  thorium  unites  energetically  \nth  chlorine, sulphur, 
ad    ])hosphonis;   but  the   compounds  which   they  form 
avt?  not  been  minutely  examined. 
THORN.     [Cr\t.egus.] 
THOllN-APPLK.     [Dati-ra.] 

TIIOKX  in  Poiixh,  Tnrunia)  is  a  celebrated  foriress  in 
le  irovernment  of  IMarienwerder,  in  the  province  of 
rus^ia.  It  is  situated  in  5:i°  N.  lat.  and  36*  25'  E.  long., 
I  the  ri:?ht  bank  of  the  Vistula,  over  which  there  is  a 
idi^t*,  which  is  the  only  standing  bridge  over  the  Vistula 
iti  whole  course,  rfhe  othersare  floating  bridges.)  It 
tnsi.-'t-  of  two  pai-ts,  the  Gei-man  and  the  Polish  bridge, 
iiicti  aie  s»i)a:ated  by  an  island  called  the  Mazarkampe. 
fie  (ferman  part,  from  the  town  to  the  island,  is  1246  feet 
ng  .  the  Pch&h  part  is  927  feet  long.  The  whole  distance 


from  Thorn  to  the  opposite  hank  of  tlie  Vistula  ''including 
296  feet  for  the  island)  is  2469  feet:  the  breadth  of  the 
caniage-way  is  18  feet ;  it  is  17  feet  above  the  river  at  its 
ordinary  level. 

Thorn  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town.  There 
are  two  Lutheran  and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  two 
monks'  convents  and  one  of  Benedictine  nuns,  a  celebmted 
Lutheran  gymnasium,  a  Roman  Catholic  school  (formerly 
a  Jesuits'  college),  four  elementary  schools,  one  girls' 
school,  four  hospitals,  an  infirmans  and  a  house  of  correc- 
tion. The  most  considerable  buildinsrs  are  the  cathedral, 
built  in  theGrothic  style ;  St.  John's  church,  containing  the 
monument  of  Copernicus,  who  was  bom  here  in  1473 ; 
the  town-house,  built  in  1602,  on  the  model  of  that  at 
Amsterdam  (the  doors,  inlaid  with  ebony  and  ivory,  the 
marble  tables,  and  the  paintings  on  the  walls  are  memo- 
rials of  former  splendour)  •  the  well-known  leaning  tower, 
like  that  at  Pisa ;  and  the  house  in  which  Copernicus  wab 
born. 

Thorn  is  indebted  for  its  foundation  to  Herman  Balk, 
master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  in  1231,  fortified  the  antient  castle  of  Tumo,  at 
Old  Thom,  about  five  miles  from  the  present  town.  In 
the  following  year  he  founded  the  town,  but,  finding  the 
situation  inconvenient,  pulled  it  down  in  1235,  and  chose 
another  site  eight  miles  farther  up  the  Vistula.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  Thorn  joined 
the  Hanseatic  League,  and  during  the  dominion  of  the 
Oixler  became  rich  and  flourishing  through  its  extensive 
commerce.  It  aftenvards  joined  *  The  Union  of  the  Prus- 
sian Cities,'  and  with  it  threw  off  the  authority  of  the 
Knights :  it  took  an  active  part  in  the  sanguinary  ^-ar 
arising  from  this  step,  which  ended  with  the  peace  con- 
cluded in  its  walls  in  1466,  by  which  West  Prussia  was 
annexed  to  Poland.  Commerce  continued  to  flouridi 
under  the  Polish  government,  but  the  city  sufi'ered  severely, 
parti}'  from  the  internal  titnibles  of  the  kingdom,  partly  by 
the  wai-s  with  Sweden,  durinsr  which  it  was  twice  piun- 
dei-cd  by  the  Swedes  (1655,  1703).  Charies  XII.  entirely 
dcfjtroyed  the  foiiifications.  The  Reformation  was  favour- 
ably received  at  an  early  period,  but  led  to  very  harsh 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  in- 
ternal troubles.  These  dissensions  continued  from  the 
time  of  Sigismund  I.  (1506-1548),  throuarh  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  occasioned  what  is  called  the  *  Thom 
Tragedy,'  a  pei-secution  excited  by  the  Jesuits,  which 
ended,  on  the  7th  December,  1724,  with  the  execution  of 
the  burgomaster  John  Rossner  and  eleven  of  the  principal 
citizens. 

When  West  Pmssia  was  separated  from  Poland  in  1772, 
Thorn  and  Danzig  remained  under  the  Polish  govern- 
ment, but  their  prosperitv  declined  in  consequence  of  the 
many  obstructions  to  t'heir  commerce  caused  by  the 
regulations  of  Pnissia  for  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula. 
Alter  its  union  with  Pnissia,  on  the  second  partition  of 
Poland,  in  1793,  its  commerce  and  prosperity  revived. 
Since  1809  it  has  been  again  converted  into  a  foitress.  It 
is  also  important  as  a  commercial  port  for  the  exportation 
of  the  produce  of  the  countiy,  corn,  timber,  linen,  raw 
hides ;  especially  however  corn.  Tlie  population,  in- 
cluding the  garrison,  is  nearly  12,000  inhabitants. 

(A.  E.  Preuss,  Beschreibung  von  Prcussfn ;  Brockhaus, 
Cnnvcrs'ttiofis  Lexicon,  7th  edit. ;  Hassel ;  Cannabich  ; 
Horschclmann.') 

THORN  BURY.     [GLorcKSTERsniRK.] 

THORNE.     [YoRKMiiRE.] 

THORNEY.       [CAMlilUDGRSIIlRE.j 

TIIORNIIILL,  SIR  JAMES,  an  eminent  painterduring 
the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,  and,  says  Wal- 
pole,  *  a  man  of  much  note  in  his  time,  who  succeeded 
Venio,  and  was  the  rival  of  I^guene  in  the  decorations  of 


disposed  of  the  family  estate,  Thornhill  was  compelled  to 
support  himself  by  his  own  exertions.    He  adopted  the 

Eroi'ession  of  a  painter,  and,  by  the  liberality  of  an  uncle, 
►r.  Sydenham,  the  eminent  pn^^sician,  he  was  enabled  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  London,  where  he  placed  himself 
with  a  painter,  whose  name  is  not  known,  with  whom 
however  he  did  not  remain  long.    Thornhill  appears  to 
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have  made  rapid  procrress  in  the  public  favour,  for  in  his 
fortieth  year,  when  he  made  a  tour  through  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, and  France,  he  was  sufficiently  wealthy  to  purchase 
many  valuable  pictures  of  the  old  masters  and  others. 
Upon  his  return  he  received  the  commission  from  Queen 
Anne  to  paint  the  interior  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  in  which  he  executed  eipjht  pictures  illusti-atinej 
the  history  of  St.  Paul,  painted  in  chiar'oscuro,  with  the 
iii^hts  hatched  in  i^old :  for  this  work  he  was  appointed 
historical  painter  to  the  queen,  yet  was  paid  onfy  fortv 
shillinsrs  the  square  yard  for  his  production.    Thomhill  s 
reputation  was  now  established,  and,  throu^rh  the  favour  of 
the  earl  of  Halifax,  he  received  the  commission  to  paint 
the  princess's  apartment  at  Hampton  Court,  which  the 
lord  chamberlain,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury',  had  intended 
sliould  be  painted  by  Sebastiano  Hicci,  then  in  ^rreat  fa- 
vour with  the  court  in  England ;  but  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
who  was  then  first  commissioner  of  the  treasur}',  declared 
that  if  Kicci  painted  it  he  would  not  pay  him.    Sir  James 
executed  many  other  f;i;:reat  works,  as  the   staircase,  the 
gallery,  and   several  ceiling  in  the   palace  at   Kensing- 
ton, a  hall  at  ])lenheim,  the  chapel  at  Lord  Oxford's  at 
Wimpole  in  Cambridpjeshire,  a  saloon  for  Mr.  Styles  at 
Sloor  Park  in  Hertfordshire,  and  the  ceilincs  of  the  ffreat 
hall  at  Greenwich  Hospital.     Sir  James  commenced  the 
last  work  in  1703,  and  was  occupied  upon  it  for  several 
subsequent  years,  but  it  was  not  entirely  painted  by  his 
own  hands.    The  paintings  are  alU'^oricaf :  on  the  ceiliu)^ 
of  the  lower  hall,  which  is  112  feet  by  56,  are  represented 
the  founders  of  the  institution,  William  HI.  and  Queen 
Mary,  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  the  attributes  of  na- 
tional prosperity;  in  the  other  compartments  are  iifrures 
which  represent  the  zodiac,  the  four  seasons,  and  the  four 
elements,  with  naval  trophies  and  emblems  of  science, 
among  which  are  introduced  the  portraits  of  famous  ma- 
thematicians who  have  advanced  the  science  of  naviga- 
tion, as  Tycho  Brah6,  Copernicus,  Newton,  and  others. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  hall  are  represented  Queen 
Anne  and  her  husband  Pnnce  George  of  Denmark ;  other 
figures  represent  the  four  quarters  of  the  world ;  on  the 
side  walls  of  the  same  apartment  are  the  landing  of  Wil- 
liam III.  at  Torbav,  and  tlie  arrival  of  George  I.  at  Green- 
wich ;  on  the  end  wall  facing  the  entrance  are  portrait 
groups  of  George  I.  and  two  generations  of  his  family, 
with  accessories,  and  Sir  James  Tliomhiirs  own  portrait. 
These  works,  which  are  executed  in  oil,  have  little  to 
recommend  them  besides  their  vastness ;  yet  in  invention 
and  arrangement  they  are  equal  to  the  majority  of  such 
works  in  the  great  buildings  on  the  continent :  in  design 
and  colouring  however  they  are  inferior. 

Walpole  has  preserved  some  interesting  details  respect- 
ing the  remuneration  Thomhill  received  for  some  of  his 
works :  he  says, '  High  as  his  reputation  was,  and  laborious 
ail  his  works,  he  was  far  from  being  generously  rewarded 
for  some  of  them,  and  for  others  he  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  the  stipulated  prices.  His  demands  were  contested 
at  Greenwich ;  and  though  La  Fosse  received  2000/.  for 
his  work  at  Montague  House,  and  was  allowed  500/.  for 
his  diet  besides.  Sir  James  could  obtain  but  forty  shillings 
a  square  yard  for  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  and  I  think  no 
more  for  6reenwich.  W^nen  the  affairs  of  the  South  Sea 
Company  were  made  up,  Thomhill,  who  had  painted  their 
staircase  and  a  little  hall,  by  order  of  Mr.  Knight,  their 
cashier,  demanded  1500/.,  but,  the  directors  leaming  that 
he  had  been  paid  but  twenty-five  shillings  a  yanl  for  the 
hall  at  Blenheim,  they  would  allow  no  more.  He  had  a 
longer  contest  with  Mr.  Styles,  who  had  agreed  to  give 
him  3500/.,  but,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  execution,  a 
lawsuit  was  commenced,  and  Dahl,  Richardson,  and 
others  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  work.  They  appeased 
in  court  beanng  testimony  to  the  merit  of  the  perform- 
ance ;  Mr.  Styles  was  condemned  to  pay  the  money,  and, 
by  their  arbitration,  500/.  more,  for  decorations  about  the 
house,  and  for  Thomhiirs  acting  as  5ur\-eyor  of  the  build- 
ing.' Thomhill  obtained  permission,  through  the  earl  of 
Halifax,  to  copy  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael  at  Hampton 
Court,  upon  which  he  bestowed  three  years'  labour ;  he 
made  also  a  smaller  set,  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  ori- 
fCinaK  and  distinct  studies  of  the  heads,  liands,  and  feet, 
intending  to  publish  an  exact  account  of  the  whole  for  the 
use  of  students,  but  the  work  never  appeared.  Tliese  two 
lets  of  the  Cartoons  were  sold  the  year  after  his  deuth,  I 


with  his  collection  of  pictures,  among  ^hirh  vfn  &bt 
capital  specimens  of  the  great  mabters ;  the  MuJle  vi 
sold  for  seventy-five  guineas,  the  lanrer  for  au.  ocr  i 
price,  says  Walpole,  which  can  have  been  owms  tc^.«!i  tt 
the  circumstance  of  few  persons  havine  space*  a  tt« 
houses  large  enough  to  receive  them.    Thrv  «cn  |«. 
chased  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  were  placed  :a  k 
gallery  at  Bedford  House  in  Bloomsbunr  Square,  « 
they  remained  until  that  house  was  pulled  dowa.  « 
they  w'cre  present  t^d  by  the  owner  to  the  Royal  Ac 
Thomhill  painted  also  several  portraits  azid  •       ■ 

Sieces :   he  painted  the  altar-piece  of  the  chapo      » 
ouls  at  Oxford;    and  one  wtiicli   he   presented  iv 
church  of  his  native  town,  Weymouth.     Thert  isali-- 
Oxford,  according  to  Dallaway,  a  good  portimit 
Christopher  Wren  by  Thomhill ;  and  in  the  hall  o'— » 
wich  Hospital  there  is  by  him  the  portrait  ot'  Juha 
in  his  ninety-eighth  year,  one  of  the  firkt  penaoocn 
mitted  into  the  hospital :   it  is  painted  in  a  bold  c      ■ 
style,  and  was  presented  to  the  hospital  by  TTiomhiij 
self.    In  1724  he  opened  an  academy  for  dnming       ^ 
house  in  Co  vent  Garden.     He  had  pfeviouftlv  propOKv 
the  earl  of  Halifax  the  foundation  of  a  Rojil  Acadrmf  « 
the  Arts,  with  apartments  for  profesaora,  but  without 
Sir  James  estimated  the  cost  at  Sl'JOi. ;    for.  amcosm  am 
other  occupations,  he  occasionally  *  dabbled '  in  miilfc- 
ture.    At  tlie  end  of  his  life  he  was  afBicted  wilk  iW 
gout,  and  in  the  spring  of  1734  he  retired  to  hit  aUnal 
seat  at  Thomhill,  near  Weymouth,  which  he  hid  the  ate- 
faction  of  repurchasing ;    but  hia  period  of  n^m  «i« 
extremely  short,  for,  says  Walpole,  *  four  din  after  fai 
arrival,  he  expired  in  his  chair,  May  4,  17M.'ifcd  iA^- 
seven,  leaving  one  son  named  James,  whom  he  had  pr.- 
cured  to  be  appointed  seijeant-painter  and  painter  td  '^ 
navy ;    and  one  daughter,  mamed  to  that  on^nil  uii  l> 
equalled  genius,  Hogarth.' 

Sir  James  Thomhill  amassed  conaiderable  prop«ni.«M 
a  man  of  agreeable  manners,  was  a  Fellow  •i  th«  1 
Society,  and  represented  his  native  town.  Wr}=:v.L.s 
parliament  for  several  years  until    hia  deirh.'    H< 
knighted  by  George  I. :   his  widow.  Lady  Tliombll.  i 
at  uhiswick  in  1757. 

(D'Argenville,  Abrc^e  de  la  Vie  de*  p/u^  /.imnu  ."-•- 
tres;  Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  tng^:*i,  ?J- 
kington,  Dictionary  (tf  Painters,) 

THORNTON,  BOXNELL,  was  bom  in  Lcndm,  = 
year  1724.    He  was  educated  at  Westminster  Schoci.  •« 
at  Christchurch,  Oxford.     In  compliance  with  the  «^ 
his  father,  who  was  a  physician,  he  studied  mcdicint. :      > 
seems  not  to  have  liked  the  profession,  and  left  it  ior  >in«- 
ture.   George  Colman  the  Elder  was  his  fellow^uJtfai  I 
at  Westminster  School  and  at  Christcliurch.  tboufa  ll^w 
nine  years  younger  than  Thornton.     Similint}-  c:  tii«(  \*4 
to  friendship,  and  they  commenced  in   cooyaTKtm  *!« 
series  of  (Minodical  essays  called  "  The  Conn*3t}Mur.'  vtid 
was  continued  from  January  31,  1754,  till  Sir^.teisbe  111 
175G.    The  papers  are  chiefly  of  a  humnrou9  chwtK 
and  the  wit  and  shrewd  obser\'ation  of  lifr  whirh  drf 
display  well  entitle  them  to  the  place    which  tbcr  d 
retain  among  the  works  of  Britiah  ea*avi»tft.    ~"' 
contributed    largely    to    'The    St.    JamWs 
'The  Public  Advertiser,'  *The  Covent-Garden 
and   other  periodical  works.     He    pubUsbed 
'  An   Ode  on  St.  Cecilia*s  Day,  adapted  to 
British  music,  viz.  the  salt-box,  the  Jewi*-har^ 
row-bones  and  cleavers,  the  hum-strum  or 
&c.,  with  an  Introduction  giving  an  accounts 
British  instmments.*  London,  1762,  4to. 

In    1767,  in  conjunction  with    Colman  i 
W^amer,  he  published  two  volumes  of  an  Ee 
tion  of  Plautus,  'The  Comedies  of  Plautna,  t 
familiar  Blank  Verse.*    Of  the  plan's containeu 
volumes,  Tliomton  translated  *  Amphitr\-on«'  -iok 
gart  Captain,*  'The   Treasure**   'llie   Niiser;  anil 
Shipwreck  ;*  '  The  Merchant '  was  translated  bv  I 
and  'Tlic  Captives*  by  Warner.     The  rcil  of  ' 
were  translated  by  Wamer,  and   were    publuLcv. 
Tliomton*s  death,  in  two  additional  Toluaes.     Ii 
Thornton  published  'Tlie  Battleof  the  Wigs,  an  at 
Canto  to  Dr.  Garth's  Poem  of  The  Dispeiifah .'  Lo» 

Thornton,  who  appeam  to  have  iiyuivd  liis 
by  habitual  indulgence  in  drinking,  died  if,  • 
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^le  afijc  of  44.     Tlieie  is  an  inscrijjtion  to  liis  memory,  by 
Tionias  Warton,  in  the  cloisters  ol'  Westminster  Abbey. 
(Bakers  Bfo;s:rap/tia  Dramatica,  by  llecd  and  Jones.) 
THDROUGH-BASK,  the  art  of  playing  (on  keyed  in- 
uments,   and  according  to  the  lules  of  harmony)  an 
ccompaniment   from   figures  representing  chords,   such 
gures  being  placed  either  over  or  under  the  notes  of  tlie 
tetnimental  base  staflT.    This  is  one  of  the  many  absurd 
inns  employed  in  music,  and  its  meaning  is  altogether 
Atraiy. 

rhe  figures  used  in  Thorough-Base  are  the  nine  units. 

hese  represent  certain  intervals  or  sounds.      Thus  a  G 

laced  over  a  c  in  the  base,  points  out  a  as  an  accompani- 

nt :  and  that  figure  also  implies  two  other  notes  attend- 

.  on  it,  namely,  the  3rd  and  8th,  which  are  called  the 

i^omp(i?iimerifs'  of  the  Gth.    A  G  and  a  5  placed  under 

fgY  indicate  the  intervals  of  the  Gth  and  5th  played 

ther ;   and  also,  as  accompanying  notes,  the  3rd  and 

141.     The  figures  3,  5,  and  8,  singly,  or  together,  represent 

le  perfect  or  common  chord.  But  m  TTiorough-Base  a  base 

ate  without  any  figure  is  supposed  to  cany  a  perfect  chord. 

chords  are,  as  a  general  rule,  assigned  to  the  right 

of  the  performer,   and  the   intervals  are,  in  most 

iac9,  counted  from  an  octave  above  the  figiired  note. 

i  will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  referring  to  tlie 

iclcs  Accompaniment,  Chord,  and  Harmony. 

ihe  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  figures  used  in 

Tkorough-Buse  to  represent  chords,  together  with  those, 

dI  written,  but  understood,  representing  the  accorapani- 

ts  which,  with  the  base,  form  the  chords : — 

Accompanyinx 
interval's. 

5th  and  8th. 
3rd  and  8th. 
5th  and  3rd. 
3rd  and  8th. 

8th. 

3rd,  5th,  and  8th. 

3rd  and  8th. 

major  Gth. 

Gth. 

|5th  and  8th. 

8th. 

3rd  and  5th. 
5th. 

3rd. 

5th,4th,and2:icl 


nk  (lesijL'uated 

jy  ligurcii. 

3rd,  accompanied  by  a 

5th, 

» 

8th, 

n 

Gth, 

1> 

>] 

» 

7th, 

19 

^.} 

»> 

.^"^•} 

}> 

>.} 

>» 

.J  f  (sometimes  called  the  11th), 
M     accompanied  by  a  . 

5      ) 

^th,  >accompanied  by  an    .         • 


«th  (sharp  Gth) 
9th, 

V  (shai-p  7th) 


»» 


>f 


»» 


>» 


note,  Uie  time  of  the  latter  is  divided  between  them. 
Example : — 

-'-4 


5      6         4      3         9      8 


A  sharp,  or  fiat,  or  natural,  placed  alone  over  a  base 
note,  relates  solely  to  the  3rd.    Example : — 


m 


me  other  chords  of  an  extraordinaiy  kind  are  occa- 
uii.l]y  formed ;   but  they  are  always  clearly  denoted,  i:i 
^ough-Base,  by  an  ample  number  of  figures. 

The  above  chords  exemplified. 


When  two  figures  are  placed  in  succession  over  one  base 
P.  C,  No.  1537. 


When  other  intervals  are  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  the  pi-o- 
per  characters  for  the  purpose  are  prefixed  to  them.  A 
dash  through  a  figure  is  equivalent  to  a  sharp. 

The  practice  of  figuring  a  base  staff*,  whether  in  a  score 
or  in  the  part  assigned  to  a  keyed  instrument,  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  the  hannony  being  now  fully  and  clearly  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  the  accompanyist  in  notes  placed  in  a 
treble  staff*  over  the  base.  But  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
yet  too  commonly  misnamed  Thorough-base,  that  is  to  say, 
harmony,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  good  musician, 
and  very  much  abbreviates  the  labour  of  those  who,  as 
amateurs,  only  aspire  to  a  practical  skill  either  as  vocal  or 
instrumental  performers.  The  rules  of  harmony  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  music  as  those  of  grammar  do  to  lan- 
guage. 

The  invention  of  a  Figured  Base  {Basso  Cifrato^  as  the 
Italians  so  well  denominate  it)  has  been  stated  to  have 
taken  place  in  1G(K3,  and  is  commonly  attributed  to  Ludo- 
vico  \iadana.  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  cathedral  of 
Mantua.  But  this  kind  of  musical  abbreviation  was  earlier 
practised,  and  by  an  English  composer,  Richard  Deering, 
who,  in  1597,  published  his  Cantiones  Sacr^p,  at  Antwerp, 
in  which  a  figured  base  appears.  And  we  have  now  before 
us  Jacopo  Peri's  serious  opera  Euridice,  printed  at  Flo- 
rence in  1600,  in  which  the  base  is  figured  throughout. 
Lying  by  us  also  is  Caccini's  Nuore  Musiche,  likewise 
printed  at  Florence,  but  one  year  later,  and  here  we  find 
the  bai;e  regularly  figured,  llie  edition  of  the  latter  work 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Bumey,  is  dated  Venezia,  1G15 ;  it  is  to 
be  presumed  therefore  that  the  active  historian  of  music 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  met  with  the  first  edition 
of  Caccini's  remarkably  curious  and  now  very  raie  work. 

THOU,  JACQUES-AUGUSTE  DE  (or,  as  he  called 
himself  in  Latin,  Jacobus  Augustus  Thuanus),  was  bom  at 
Paris,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1553:  he  was  the  third  son 
of  Christophe  de  Thou,  first  president  of  the  parlement  of 
Paris,  and  of  his  wife  Jacaueline  Tuellen  de  Ueli.  Besides 
their  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  who  grew  to  be  men 
and  women,  De  Thou's  parents  lost  six  children  in  infancy ; 
and  he  himself  was  so  weak  and  sickly  a  child  till  he 
reached  liis  fifth  year,  that  he  was  not  expected  to  live. 
In  the  exemption  which  this  state  of  health  procured  him 
in  his  childliood  and  early  boyhood  from  severer  task- 
work, he  amused  himself  in  cultivating  a  turn  for  draw- 
ing, which  was  hereditary  in  his  family  ;  and  in  this  way, 
he  tells  us  himself,  he  learned  to  write  before  he  had 
learned  to  read.  Although  originally  intended  for  the 
church,  he  went  in  his  early  studies  the  whole  round  of 
literature  and  science  as  then  taught ;  and  while  yet  only 
in  his  eighteenth  jear  he  had  conceived  from  the  perusal 
of  some  of  his  writings  so  great  an  admiration  of  the  cele- 
brated jurist  Cujacius,  that  he  proceeded  to  Valence  in 
Dauphin^,  and  attended  his  lectures  on  Papinian.  Here 
he  met  with  Joseph  Scaliger,  with  whom  he  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship,  which  was  kept  up  for  the  thirty-eight 
remaining  years  that  Scaliger  lived.  In  1572,  after  he  had 
been  a  year  at  Valence,  he  was  recalled  home  by  hii 
father ;  and  he  arrived  in  Paris  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage  of  Henry,  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  and  to  wit- 
ness the  horrors  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  which 
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followed.  Ho  ri'lftti's  thai  he  saw  Iho  dead  body  of  Co- 
liijriy  haniijinir  hoiii  the  iril>het  on  Mont  marl  re.  Tho  next 
year  lie  onibiact»d  an  oi)i)oi1nnity  of  visitinEf  Italy,  in  the 
suite  of  Paul  de  Foix,  who  was  sent  by  (^harles  1\.  on  a 
mission  to  certain  of  the  Italian  courts ;  and  he  remained 
in  that  countr}-  till  the  death  of  Charles  in  Ma^,  irj74,and 
the  accession  of  Henry  HI.,  the  news  of  which  reached 
them  at  Home,  recalled  De  Foix  home.  In  157(>  he  made 
a  journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland.  In  loTH  he  succeeded 
Jean  de  la  Garde,  Sieur  de  Saiji^ne,  as  one  of  the  eccle- 
siastical counsellors  of  the  parlement  de  Paris — an  entrance 
into  public  life  which,  he  says,  he  made  with  reluctance, 
as  withdrawins:  him  in  part  from  the  society  of  his  books 
and  the  cultivation  of  literature,  in  which  he  would  have 
been  much  better  pleased  to  spend  his  days.  Tlie  next 
year  he  lost  his  eldest  brother ;  and  from  this  time  it  be^an 
to  be  proposed  that,  for  the  better  chance  of  continuins: 
the  family,  his  orisrinal  destinati(m  should  be  chanired,  and 
that  lie  should  quit  his  ecclesiastical  for  a  civil  career. 
Some  years  elapsed  however  before  this  scheme  was 
iinally  determined  upon.  Meanwhile  he  continued  to 
pursue  his  usual  studies;  and  he  states  that  he  hail  already 
conceived  the  project  of  his  creat  liistorical  work,  and 
be8:im  industriously  to  collect  materials  for  it  wherever  he 
went. 

It  was  in  the  year  1382,  while  on  a  visit  to  Bordeaux, 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Montaicrne,  whose  cha- 
racter as  well  as  genius  he  has  warmly  eulogized.  The 
same  year  his  father  died ;  and  having  also  by  this  time 
lost  his  second  brother,  he,  in  1584,  resit^ned  his  rank  as  an 
ecclesiastical  counsellor,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  to  the  office  of  master  of  requests, 
which  then  was  wont  to  be  held  indifFerentlj  by  eccle- 
siastics or  laymen.  Two  years  after  he  obtained  the  re- 
version of  the  place  held  by  his  uncle,  of  one  of  the  pr<^- 
sidents  an  mortier  in  the  parlement  de  Paris ;  and  in  1587 
he  married  Marie,  dauijhter  of  Francois  Barbanson,  Sieur 
de  Cani.  When,  in  the  next  year,  m  the  increasing  dis- 
tractions of  the  state,  Henrj'  III.  found  himself  obliged  to 
leave  Paris,  De  Thou,  who,  as  well  as  his  (kther  and  his 
brothers,  adhered  steadily  throughout  the  troubles  of  the 
time  to  the  royal  party,  accompanied  his  majesty  to  Nor- 
mandy, and  afterwards  to  Picardy.  At  Chart  les,  in  August, 
1588,  ne  was  admitted  a  counsellor  of  state  ;  and  from  this 
date  he  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  principal  public 
transactions  which  followed.  When  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom  were  assembled  at  Blois,  in  October  of  this  year, 
De  Thou,  as  he  tells,  was  there  courted  with  much  bland- 
ishment by  the  duke  of  Guise,  but  steadily  resisted  the 
attempt  to  seduce  him  from  his  loyalty.  He  had  lot^  Blois 
and  was  in  Paris  when  the  news  ol  the  murders  of  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  (on  the  23rd 
and  24th  of  December  ■  reached  the  capital ;  and  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  effecting  his  esca])e  from  the  popular 
fury.  He  succeedtnl  however  in  rejoining  the  king  at 
Blois ;  and  having  soon  after  been  dispatched  on  a  mission 
into  Germany  and  Italy  to  raise  succours  of  men  and 
money  for  the  royal  cause,  he  was  at  Venice  wlien  he 
heard' of  the  death  of  Henr}*,  in  August,  1589.  He  imme- 
diately set  out  by  the  way  of  Switzerland  for  Fmnce,  and 
met  the  king  of  Kavarre,  now  calling  himself  Henry  IV., 
at  Chiiteaudun.  He  was  received  very  graciously :  and 
for  some  years  from  this  time  he  was  constant  1}*  with 
Henr)',  or  employed  on  missions  to  different  quarters  in  his 
8er\'ice. 

In  1591,  while  Henr}'  was  at  Nantes,  he  received  ac- 
counts of  the  death  of  Amyot,  bishop  of  Auxerre  (, renowned 
for  his  translations  of  Plutarch  and  other  Greek  authors) ; 
upon  which  his  majesty  immediately  bestowed  his  office  of 
keeper  of  the  royal  library  on  De  Thou.  It  was  in  the 
year  1593,  as  he  ha.s  noted,  that  he  at  last  actually  com- 
menced the  composition  of  his  Histor}',  which  he  now 
iftates  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind  so  long  as  fifteen  years 
befon*.  In  1594  the  death  of  his  uncle  opened  to  him  his 
reversionary  office  of  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  parlement 
de  Paris. 

Among  other  important  transactions  in  which  he  hail  a 
part  after  this,  wa.s  that  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  published 
in  1598,  which  he  was  irreatly  instrumental  in  arranirinir. 
He  has  left  an  account  of  his  own  life,  in  ample  detail, 
di)wn  to  the  yeai*  1W)1,  in  which  the  last  event  be  notices 
is  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  August  of  that  year.  In  IfXM 
lie  published  the  first  eighteen  books  of  his  "  Historv.'  The 
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work  was  received  with  gi-neral  ap]i':ii:*»-  \ ;. 
public  tiinmghuut  Kurope,  a!id.  altiiiiii^li  smi:.! 
tra\e  umbrage  to  the  more  2»-alo:is  l'nen«!^  •'!  !*"•  H  '^v. 
Catholic  faith,  it  \^as  not  tiil  M»vcial  vuiir*  n:w^ir^ 
uhen  a  second  portion  of  it  had  been  pi:Lii!»hn!,  \:v.  * 
was  formally  stigmatized  by  l^eing  insc'rti-J  in  the  *  \^U\ 
Kxpunratorius.*  De  Thou  however  severety  ft>  thi 
autlioritative  condemnation  of  his  performance,  «hn  a 
did  take  ])lace.  in  November,  1«)IK  Tlu*  d*  ath  of  Hftn 
IV.,  in  IGIO,  did  not  deprive  De  Thim  uf  his  p'm  iatke 
ministiy ;  but  he  had  no  longer  the  same  infl!:«Qeff  ■ 
before  ;  and  a  new  appointment,  which  he  receixrd  Tk 
following  year,  of  one  of  the  three  directors  chained  witi 
the  management  of  the  finances,  on  the  retiremeDt  of  Ibr 
great  Sully,  was  felt  by  himself  to  be  not  so  much  an  leni- 
Mon  of  power  or  honour,  as  a  burdensome  and  obnonoM 
office  forced  upon  him,  for  which  he  wms  fitted  ne ithir  hi 
tastes,  habits,  nor  qualifications.  In  thii  aune  year  hi 
brother-in-law,  Achille  de  Harlay,  reagned  hi*  offn  of 
first  president  of  the  parlement  de  Pans,  in  the  hope  tbiC 
De  1  nou  would  be  nominated  his  Miccesfior;  but  fhe  piact 
was  given  to  another.  Tliose  disappoint menlti  and  diictjl^ 
together  with  the  loss  of  a  second  wife,  arc  mppowd  to 
have  shortened  the  life  of  De  Tlion,  who  died  aiPinsaD 
the  7th  of  May,  1G17,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year  Br  fail 
second  wife,  whose  family  name  was  de  Bourdeillek  tiic  kA 
three  sons  and  three  dausrhters,  one  of  the  fonnrrofavBL 
Francois  Auguste  de  'llicni,  the  inheritor  of  hi*  fitftcr'i 
virtues  and  of  a  considerable  share  of  hi*  TileiiU  f»  a 
sacrifice  to  the  inexorable  revenge  of  Cardinii  RirhelKX 
one  of  whose  last  acts  was  his  putting  this  asfortTtiU 
young  man  to  death  for  his  alU*£;ed  partieijitiotira  vfut 
was  called  the  conspiracy  of  ( *in([niars  : — he  wa*  iriccL-lr^ 
at  Lyon,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  on  the  \2th  of  Septcabe. 
H>\2,  not  three  months  before  Richelieu's  own  dea!h. 

The  president  De  Thou  is  the  author  of  a  nuabcr  d 
Latin    poems,   one  of    the    principal  of    \«h:i.h.  entttU 
*  De    Re    Accipitraria'  (on   Hawking,  waft  p:bluhfda 
158-1 ;    but    his   fame   rests   upon  his  *  Hi-otnCA  *'iu  TfB- 
poris'   or  '  History   of   his   own   Time.*   wntTrn  al«u  a 
Latin,  in    VAH  books,  of  which  the  firM  hi  Appeir«i  a 
his  lifetime,  the  remainder  not  till  lG"3i.     The  »pai r  o»«r 
wiiich  it  extends  is  from  the  year  ir>44  to  l»5if7.  pcae^ 
hendins;  the  closintr  years  of  the  rt-iirn  of  KrancuL'M 
entire  reitrns  of  Henry  H.,  Francis  II..  < 'harle«  IX-  lad 
Henr}'  III.,  and  nearly  the  >^ hole  cif  that   of  Henrr  IV 
For  about  one-half  of  this  period  of  sixty-three  yfin  S 
has  the  value  belonging  to  tne  narrati\e  of  one  iiho«a 
himself  a  principal  actor  in  many  of  the  affain  wbi^  ht 
relates,  and  who  with  regard  to  many  others  was  to  pUevI 
as  to  have  an  op])ortunity  of  si'eins;  much  that  wascoa- 
cenlcd   from  the  common  eye :   but   in  truth,  (hn  tht 
author's  family  connections,  and  his  extended  irquBteBce 
among  tlie  eminent   and  remarkable  persons  of  te  bat. 
this  is  an  advantage  which  belonirs  in  !»ome  decTfC  title 
earlier  as  well  as  to  the  later  part  of  the  work.    Itbahi 
admitted  to  have  throusihout  the  merit  of  a  rart  Mpw* 
tiality  :  with  no  deficiency  of  patriotic  feeling.  andpfiM 
steadiness  to  his  o\vn    political   principles.  De  Tm  a 
always  ready  frankly  to  recognise  the  hiifh  cniahtiBk  rf 
whatever  kind,  that  may  have   belonged   eitncr  It  Al 
citizen  of  a  rival  state  or  a  iiarty  optK>nent.     As  for 
ous  ))rejudice,  he  shows  so  little  of  tnat,  a«to  have  4 
himself  to  the  imputation  of  having  no  reliirion,  or  _ 
of  not  being  really  a  believer  in  the  form  of  ChriKitftT. 
the  Roman  Catholic,  which  he  profesBed.     But  far  ftflif 
of  these  charires  there  seems  to  be  no  irround.    Tbe  rtf^ 
tation  of  his  ^Histor}''  however  stands  not  so  much  cpsi 
the   facts  contained  in  it  tliat  are  not  eUenher*  to  U 
found,  as  upon  the  skill  displayed  in  its  conipo4tm}— ait 
so  much  upon  the  material  as  upon  the  uorkaiaMh^; 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  with  all  the  pains  he  took  » 
the  collecting  of  information,  this  was  the  praise  of  «bc« 
he  was  the  most  ambitious,  as  indeed  may  peihapi  be 
said  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  most  famous  h^bnMi 
of  ever}'  Hze  and  count r\',  from  Herodoti»  and  TIiuc^iUb 
anions:  the  Greeks,  and  Li\yand  Tacitus  amone  the  Lamk 
to  Hume  and  Gibbon  amonsT  ourselves.     But  DeTw&t 
ma!iner  of  wTiting,  thouirh  flowinz  and  elo«|uenL  %•  ■( 
very  ])ictures(|ue  :    and  of  coune  he  aim  Iom*«  looirtbiV 
in  laciness  and  natural  grace,  ease,  and  expTMireDeia  If 
wiitinu:  in  a  dead  language.     De  Thou'ii  Latin  ftvV.  i 
all  its  merit,  is  not  admitted  to  be  fluiHleM.  thoitgti  bf 
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laken  jjie.il  pains  to  trive  it  &»  uniformly  classical  an  air  as 
posail)le,  not  only  by  metamorphosing  all  his  modern  names, 
both  of  places  and  persons,  so  as  to  give  them  antique  forms, 
often  to  the  no  small  i)erplexity  and  hindrance  of  the 
reader,  but,  what  sometimes  produces  still  more  obscurity 
or  ambiguity,  by  generally  endeavouring  to  describe 
modem  proceedings  and  transactions  in  tne  established 
legal,  political,  and  military  phraseology  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans. The  best  edition  of  De  Thous  ♦History'  is  that 
gublished  at  London  in  1733,  in  seven  volumes,  foHo, 
nder  the  superintendence  of  Samuel  Buckley,  Es(j.,  and 
at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Mead.  The  last  volume  of  this  edi- 
tion contains  Dc  Thou's  autobiographical  memoir  (first 
published  in  1620,  and  also  written  in  Latin),  in  six  books, 
together  with  a  mass  of  additional  materials  illustrative  of 
the  historv  of  his  life  and  works. 
THOUARS.     [Sevres,  Dvxnc.] 

THOUARS,  LOUIS  MARIE  AUBERT  DU  PETIT, 
Ml  eminent  French  botanist,  was  born  at  the  chiltcau  de 
Houmois,  in  Anjou,  1756.  His  family  was  w^ealthy  and 
noble,  and  beinc:  destined  for  the  army,  he  was  early  sent 
|o  the  school  of  La  Fldche.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant  of 
mfiintry  at  the  ace  of  16.  This  was  in  a  time  of  peace, 
ind  he  occupied  his  leisure  in  stud\ing  the  science  of 
botany  and  its  literature.  At  the  time  of  the  loss  of 
La  Perousc  and  his  companions.  iVristide  du  Petit  Thouars 
proposed  to  his  brother  Aubert  tliJit  they  should  go  in 
learch  of  him.  To  this  he  willinjrly  consented,  hoping  to 
■dd  to  his  stock  of  plants  and  his  fame  by  the  voyajje. 
The  two  brothers  soKl  their  j)atrimony,  raised  a  subscnp- 
Hon,  and  liavinsr  secured  the  patronage  of  Louis  XVI., 
irere  ready  to  start  on  their  vovage,  when  a  curious  acci- 
dent separated  them.  The  ship  that  was  to  have  taken 
Iheni  lav  at  Brest,  and  Aubert,  with  his  vasculum  (the  tin 
box  whuli  botanists  carry  to  put  their  plants  in)  at  his 
back,  intended  to  botanisc  on  liis  way  from  the  capital  to 
the  poii.  He  was  however  found  by  some  ge/is  (Cannes 
in  the  woods,  and  l>eing  suspected  as  an  enemy  of  his 
country'  in  those  days  of  disorder,  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison  at  Quimper.  He  was  however  soon 
released,  but  too  late,  as  liis  brother  had  sailed.  He  fol- 
lowed hira  to  the  Isle  of  France,  but  his  brother  had  again 
Jeparted ;  and  being  here  without  money  and  without 
friends,  his  only  resource  was  his  botanical  knowledge, 
lud  he  accordingly  applied  for  employment  to  some  of 
the  rich  planters  of  that  island.  He  quickly  obtained  an 
engagement,  and  remained  in  the  island  nearly  ten  years. 
Dn  this  spot  he  was  very  favourably  placed  for  making 
those  observations  for  which  his  previous  studies  had  so 
well  prepared  him  ;  and  during  his  stay  here  he  collected 
most  of  the  materials  for  the  numerous  works  which  he 
published  on  his  return.  Whilst  a  resident  in  the  Isle  of 
Prance  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madagas>car,  and  collected 
plants  from  that  island.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1802. 
Many  of  the  results  of  his  researches  in  the  Isle  of  France 
uid  Aladagascar  were  communicated  to  the  Institute  and 
3ther  scientific  bodies  in  Paris.  His  first  work  on  the 
!K)tany  of  the  islands  which  he  had  visited,  was  published 
It  Paris  in  1804,  with  the  title  *  Plant es  des  lies  de 
I'Afrique  Australe  formant  des  Genres  nouveaux,'  &c.,4to. 
HTe  also  published  on  the  same  subject  the  *  Histoire  des 
i^6g6taux  des  lies  de  France,  de  Bourbon,  et  de  Madagas- 
»r,'  1804,  4to.  In  the  same  year  Bory  St.  Vincent  gave 
in  account  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Alrican  islands,  in  his 
'  Voyage  dans  les  quatre  principal  es  lies  des  Mers 
I'Afrique,*  Paris,  4to.,  although  he  did  not  go  out  till 
Dn  Petit  Tliouars  had  returned.  In  1806  Du  Petit 
rhouars  was  appointed  director  of  the  royal  nursery- 
nound  at  Paris,  whieii  Oi^ce  he  held  till  the  closing  of 
!nis  institution  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which  took 
jlace  in  May,  1831.  In  1806  he  published  another  work 
in  the  i)lants  of  Alrica,  with  the  tiile  *  Histoire  des  \6s^^ 
aux  recueillies  dans  les  lies  Australes  d'AtVique,'  Paris,  4to. 
In  1810  his  *  Cienera  nova  Madagascariensia  *  appeared, 
n  which  the  Madagascar  plants  were  arranged  according 
o  the  system  of  Jussieu.  His  latest  work  on  systematic 
)otany  \vas  one  on  the  Orchidaceje  of  the  African  islands, 
'  Histoire  des  PI  antes  Orchid(^es  recueillies  dans  les  trois 
Hcs  Aust lilies  d'AlVinue,'  1822,  Paris,  8vo.  His  publications 
jn  vegetable  physiology  are  equally  numerous.  Most  of 
these  had  their  foundation  in  observations  and  experiments 
irhich  he  made  whilst  in  the  Isle  of  France.  In  1805  he 
published  his  *  Essai  sur  TOrganisation  des  PWntes,*  Paris, 


8vo. ;  in  1809,  another  essay  on  the  vegetation  of  plants;  in 
1811,  •  Melanges  de  Botanique  et  de  Voyages,'  Paris,  8vo. ; 
in  1819,  a  kind  of  botanical  miscellany,  passing  in  review 
his  own  labours,  under  the  title  *  Revue  gen^rale  des  Matl- 
riaux  de  Botanique  et  autres,  fruit  de  trente-cinq  ann^ 
d'obscrvations,*  Paris  8vo. 

As  a  systematic  botanist  the  views  of  Du  Petit  Thouars 
were  uncertain  and  speculative,  and  the  delay  in  the  pub- 
lication of  his  works  on  African  botany  deprived  him  of 
the  merit  of  introducing  to  the  world  many  new  species. 
In  his  physiological  works  his  views  are  ingenious,  out  m 
most  cases  wanting  in  sufficient  data  to  establish  them. 
His  views  on  the  formation  of  buds,  the  motion  of  the  sap, 
and  the  origin  of  wood,  are  those  which  have  excited  most 
attention.  But  each  of  these  is  perhaps  more  indebted 
to  the  speeiousness  of  its  reasoning  than  to  the  correctness 
of  the  facts,  for  the  importance  that  botanists  have 
attached  to  it.  But  at  the  same  time  his  great  activity  of 
mind,  his  extensive  erudition  and  original  observation, 
have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  progress  of  botany  in 
the  present  centurv.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  '  Bio- 
graphic Universelle,'  and  wrote  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
botanists  in  that  work.  The  genus  of  plants  Thouarea  was 
named  after  him,  and  Bory  St.  Vincent  named  Aubert ia  in 
honour  of  him. 

(BiofiT.  Ufiir.,  S^upp. ;  Bischofi^,  Lehrbuch  tfer  Bofanik.) 

THOURET,  MICHEIwVUGUSTIN,  an  eminent  French 
physician,  was  bom  in  1748,  at  Pont-l'Evfique,  in  the  an- 
tient  province  of  Normandy  and  the  modern  department  of 
Calvados,  where  his  father  was  royal  notary  {notaire 
royal).  His  education  was  commenced  at  his  native  town, 
and  finished  at  the  university  of  Caen.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  and  in  1774  was  admitted  gratuitously  by 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  that  city  to  the  degree  of  M.D., 
an  honour  which  was  gained  by  public  competition  {con^ 
cottrs),  A  few  years  later,  upon  the  founaation  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  Tnouret  became  one  of  its 
earliest  members,  and  enriched  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society 
by  several  valuable  essays.  The  most  important  public 
work  in  which  he  took  a  part  was  the  exhumation  of  the 
bodies  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  of  which  he 
drew  up  a  most  interesting  report.  This  cemetery,  toge- 
ther with  a  church  of  the  same  name,  stood  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  March6  des  Innoccns,  and  had  oe- 
come  in  process  of  time  so  unhealthy  from  being  the  prin- 
cipal burial-ground  in  Paris,  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  destroy  it.  This  great  work  had  been  several  times 
attempted,  but  as  often  abandoned  on  account  of  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  ;  at  last  however, 
in  1785,  a  committee  was  named  for  directing  the  works, 
which  were  carried  on  without  any  intermission  by  night 
and  by  day  for  more  than  six  months,  and  which  were  at 
length  completely  successful.  Thouret  afterwards  filled 
several  public  situations  with  equal  zeal  and  integrity ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  labours  of  his  numerous  employ- 
ments was  carried  off,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  by  a  cerebral 
affection,  at  Meudon,  near  Paris,  June  19,  1810.  Great 
honours  were  paid  him  after  his  death  by  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  at  Paris,  of  which  body  he  was  dean.  His  works 
consist  almost  entirely  of  essays  published  in  the  *  Histoire 
et  Mtooircs  de  la  Soci6t6  Royale,'  of  wliich  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  are  the  *  Rapports  sur  les  Exhumationh  du 
Cimetiere  des  SiS.  Innocens,'  mentioned  above.  These  were 
afterwards  published  in  a  separate  form  at  Paris,  1789, 
12mo.     (Bioffrap/iie  Mcdicale.) 

THOUROuT  is  a  town  in  the  province  of  West  Flan- 
ders, in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  in  the  district  of  Bruges, 
on  the  hiffh  road  from  that  city  to  Menin  and  Courtniy. 
It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  population  of  8000  inhabit- 
ants, who  have  a  considerable  trade  in  linen,  flax,  and  lin- 
seed. Tliey  also  manufacture  hats,  starch,  and  wooden  shoes. 
[Flanders,  West.]  (Stein,  Lexicon;  Schulz,  Aligemeine 
Erdkunde,  vol.  xvii.) 

THRACE  Cep^'cii,  Thracia)  was  in  earlier  times 
the  name  of  the  country  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Danube,,  on  the  south  by  the  Propontis  and  the  JBgetoi 
Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  river  Strymon  and  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
foi-m  the  continuation  of  Mount  Rhodope.  This  coun- 
try is  divided  into  two  parts  by  Mount  Haemus  (now  the 
Balkan),  which  runs  from  west  to  east,  separating  the 

Slain  of  the  lower  Danube  from  the  rivers  which  flow  into 
le  MgeKTi  Sea.    This  mountain  probably  derived  its  name 
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from  its  cold  and  snowy  top,  since  Ilffuius  seoms  to  con- 
tain the  same  root  as  the  Sanscrit  //////«,  *snow,'  whence 
also  conies  the  luiine  of  the  Hinialava  Mountains.  Two 
extensive  ranires  hranch  off  from  the  soul  hern  side  of 
Mount  Iljinius :  one  at  about  a  hundred  miles  from  tlie 
Kuxine,  wliich  runs  in  a  south-eastern  direction  towards 
Constantinople ;  the  other,  which  is  far  larsfer,  branches 
oft"  near  the  sources  of  the  Ilebms  and  likewise  nins  to 
the  south-east.  The  latter  bore  the  name  of  Rhodope, 
and  is  now  called  the  Dcspoto  Mountains.  Between  these 
two  nunjes  there  are  many  nlains,  which  are  drained  by 
tiu?  Ilebrus  ^tlie  Maritza,  the  principal  river  of  Thrace, 
and  its  tributaries.  For  a  further  account  of  the  physical 
ceoi^iaphy  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ai'ticles  Balkan 
SloiN TAINS  and  Makitza. 

In  ancient  times  there  was  a  jr^oat  quantity  of  com  and 
wine  jrrown  in  the  valley  of  the  Hebnis.  In  the  *  Iliad  ' 
the  hhips  of  the  Acluians  are  described  as  bringing  wine 
every  day  to  Agamemnon  from  Tlirace  lix.  72.i;  and  the 
^laronean  wine,  which  retained  its  reputation  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  illixt.  A'c//.,  xiv.  G:,  is  spoken  of  in  the  *  Odyssey  ■  cix. 
107;.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  there  were 
also  mines  of  precious  metats.    (Justin,  viii.  3.; 

The  Thracians  were  divided  into  many  sepai'ate  and  in- 
dependent tribes;  but  the  name  of  Thracians  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  them  collectively  in  very  early 
times.  Thrace,  accordinc:  to  Stephanus  byzantinus  ■*.  r. 
OpyKij),  was  previously  called  Perce  (llfpr;;).  It  sisrniiies 
any  country  in  the  north,  according  to  Ukert  {Geof^raphie 
row  (inWhrn  und  Romcr^  I.,  i.,  p.  2rt2\  who  quotes  the 
remark  of  Andron  of  Halicamassus  (Schol.  ad  Lyc(}i)hr,, 
HJM,  1283.,  that  Oceanus  had  four  daughters,  Asia,  Libya, 
Europi,  and  Thrace,  from  whom  the  four  parts  of  the 
woild  were  named;  and  thence  he  concludes  tnat  Asia  sig- 
nified the  east,  Libya  the  south,  Europa  the  west,  and 
Thrace  the  north.  Tfiis  conclusion  however  hardly  amounts 
to  a  small  probability.  Josephus  and  many  Biblical  scholars 
suppose  that  the  name  is  derived  from  Tiras   D"Vin\  the 

son  of  Japhet  {Genesis^  x.  2\  but  tliis  opinion  rests  on 
little  more  than  an  apparent  similarity  of  sound. 

The  Thracian  nation,  according  to  Herodotus  (v.  3\  was, 
next  to  the  Indians,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  and  if  united 
under  one  head  would  have  been  invincible.  He  observes 
that  the  usages  of  the  different  tribes  were  similar,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Getae  [GetjsI,  the  Trausi,  and  those 
who  dwelt  above  the  Crestonapi.    The  account  which  he 

fives  of  the  most  striking  national  peculiarities  of  tlie 
hracians,  represents  them  as  a  barbarous  and  savage 
people,  which  is  supported  by  other  antient  writers,  though 
the  districts  on  the  southern  coast  seem  to  have  attained  to 
some  degree  of  civilization,  owing  to  the  numerous  Greek 
cities  which  were  founded  there  at  various  times.  The 
Thracians,  says  Herodotus  (v.  G),  sell  their  children  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  country  as  slaves ;  they  do  not  guard 
their  young  women,  but  jHTinit  them  to  liave  intercourse 
with  whatever  men  they  plea.se ;  they  purchase  their 
wives  with  great  sums;  they  jmnctur'e  or  tattoo  tlieir 
bodies,  which  they  regard  as  a*  sign  of  noble  birth ;  agri- 
culture they  despise,  and  considrr  it  most  honourable  to 
live  by  war  and  robber)-.  Deep  drinking  prevailed  among 
them  extensively,  and  the  quarrels  over  their  cups  be- 
came almost  proverbial.  iHor.,  Oi/7/i.,  i.  18  and  27.)  In 
earlier  times,  however,  there  must  have  been  a  greater 
degree  of  civilization  among  some  of  their  tribes  at  least, 
than  prevailed  at  a  later  period.  Tlie  earliest  Greek  poets, 
Orpheus,  Linus,  Musaeus,  and  others,  are  all  represented 
as  coming  from  Thrace  ;  and  Eumolpus  too,  who  founded, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Kleusinian  mpteries  at  Attica, 
is  also  said  to  have  been  a  Tliracian.  At  an  early  period 
like>>ise  the  Thracians  spread  extensively  over  K)uthem 
Greece.  Tliucydides  ni.  21) j  says  that  thev  once  dwelt  in 
Phocis:  Stnibo  ix.  401,  410.  speaks  of  the'ir  settlement  in 
Boeotia;  and  their  in\  asion  of  Attica  under  Eumoli)us,  who 
fought  against  Erechtheus,  is  mentioned  by  many  writers. 
(Strabo.  vii.  321  ;  Tliucyd.,  ii.  15 ;  Pausan.,  i.  38.) 

The  Thracians  are  siid  to  have  been  subdued  by  Sesos- 
tris  (Ilerod.,  ii.  103),  and  subsequently  by  the  Slysians 
and  Teucrians,  who  crosstul  over  into  Europe  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  tlie  Ionian  Sea  ami 
the  Peneus.  Ilerixl.,  n  ii.  2(). :  But  the  first  real  historical 
event  respect injT  them  is  their  comjuest  by  Megabazus, 
the  general  of  Darius,  who  con<iuered  all  the  separate 
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ibes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Satrsp.  x^bo  werr  \Y»  x'| 
hracian   people  that  had  retained    their  indcp^r.icac 
Dwn  to  the  time  of  Herodotus.     I'Htrocl.,  v.  2:  \ii  Hi 
AHer  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Xeni<-»,  tht  lb*, 
cians  appear  to  have  recovered  their  indt*pend«.&ce .  lal 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponneaian  war  we  find   a  f«j«rrfi 
native  empire  in  Thrace,  which  was  under  the  coiLx^Hi 
of  Sitalces,  who  is  called  by  Thucydide»    ii.  21«    kjcc  d 
the  Thracians.    Tliis  empire  was  founded  by  the  faihtrtf 
Sitalces,  Teres,  the  king  of  the  Odr)^ae,  one  of  the  art 
powerful  of  the  Tliracian  tribes.     It  extended  alofot  tit 
coast  from  Abdera  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danultt\  a  iL 
of  four  days*  and  four  nights*  sail  with  a  favuurahic 
and  was  by  land  a  journey  of  eleven  days  b}  the  A 
road  for  an  active  man :    it   extended   inlaixl  froa  By- 
zantium to  the  Lii'iei  and  the  Str^'oion,  a  joumry  of  te- 
teen  da^-s.    The  tribute  paid  to'Seutheai,  the  vxcctmmd 
Sitalces,  was  400  talents,  besides  a  great  number  ot  pRtoii 
to  himself  and  the  Odr>'sian  noble*.     ThucyJiJe*  aan  thA 
of  all  the  kingdoms   oetween  the  loniin  Cuii'  and  Ifat 
Euxine,  this  was  the  greatest  in  revenue  and  opulence, 
but  that  it  was  inferior  to  the  Scythians  innulitar;  tfreoctJi 
and  numbers.    In  the  third  year  of  the  PeVopoDBcaaa 
war,  B.C.  429,  Sitalces,  who  haid  formed  an  aTiiancc  «irJi 
Athens,  invaded  the  territories  of  Perdicca*,  kine  of  3iact- 
donia,  with  an  amiy  of  150,000  men ;    but  bcinx  dM^ 
pointed  of  the  co-operation  of  an  Athenian  flevU  be  m 
persuaded  by  his  nephew  Seuthes  to  accept  the  OTatm 
of  Perdiccas,  and  return  home  with  hi«  aimy,  alter  nim 
ine:  in  Macedonia  thirty  days.  In  the  year  ale.  43l.&tajcn 
fell  in  battle  against  the  I'riballi,  ttie  oiorft  poncffullln- 
cian  people  between  Mount  Iliemus  and  thhe  Danvbc,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Seuthes.    The  power  of  iW 
(Xlr}'sian  empire  however  did   not    last  lone.     Ib  teic 
more  than  twenty  yeai*s  from  the  death  of  Sitalcnit  \ai 
lost  its  former  gri'atness;   and  when  Xenophon  ctoh^ 
over  into  Tlirace,  in  b.c.  400,  he  found  Medoru^ihe  rac^ 
ing    king    of  the  Odrysians,   unable    to   command  tht 
obedience  of  his  Thracian  subjects.     ■  (*onipare  .In  16.. 
2,  s.  3-2,  &c.)    In  the  reign  of  Pliilip,  the  father  of  Jk 
ander,  Cotys  was  the  most  ]>owerful  of  the  Thracian 
and  is  usually  called  kin^  of  Tlirace  :  but  he  was  de^ii«a 
by  Philip  of  almost  all  his  dominions  between  the  Sex 
and   the  Nestus,  and  became  little  else  than  a  vimi»  <• 
the  Macedonian  kinGrdoiii.    He  wa^i  a  savace  and  %QiK- 
tive  barbarian,  and  was  a>saiksinated  in  b.c.  3jK.    HbioB 
Cersobleptes  succeeded  to  the  throne  :  Init  he  ma*rTct:> 
ally  stripped  of  all  his  territories  by  Philip,  who  rttxti, 
in  H.c.  343,  the  whole  of  Southern  Thrace  at  leaiL  wt 
compelled  it  to  pay  tribute,     c^^odorua,  x\i.  71.     IMtiv 
death  of  Philip  there  was  a  general  movement  amcor  tht 
Tlnacians  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  »upminrr,  a:  tbc 
head  of  which  the  Triballi  placed  themseKei.    Ek:t  A'cv 
ander.  by  his  activity,  suppressed  this  n<ang:  b«  croMJ 
the  Ilieinus.  marched  into  the  country*  of  the  Tnbiiii.nd. 
aller  defeating  them,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Dan,jt<f.«bK& 
he  cro^sed,  and  offered  up  a  sacrifice  on  its  iifbt  hci. 
^•\nian,  Afwb.,  i.  2,  3 ;  Strabo,  vii.  301.'     On  the  il«itJ:  ti 
Alexander,  Tlirace  fell  to  the  share  of  Ly <imachim  «te 
erected  it  into  an  independent  monarchy  I  bu:  it  «te> 
(Miently  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Slacedociaoiis^ 
Tliey  seem  however  to  have  left  the  countr}'  Qndff  t&t 
government  of  its  native  rulers,  and  were  probabkos- 
tented  with  what  the  Greeks  called  a  hesremoor.    la  Ai 
Roman  war  against  Perseus,  Cote's,  kin^  of  tbc^Ilnai*' 
is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  Perecus ;  thou^^  the  Tlmiw 
just  before  the  war  broke  out,  had  sought  the  aniacrrif 
the  Romans.     (Livy,  xlii.  29,  51 ;   compare  xln.  19.    C^ 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  however,  Cotys  was  aliovcd  ^ 
continue  in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  notwittHUndtf 
the  assistance  he  had  rendered  to  Perseus.     :  Livr.  xh.  C 
At  what  time  Thrace  was  reduced  to  the  fonaof  sK^- 
man  pro\  ince  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  ni' 
stituted  a  distinct  province  till  a  late  jpeiiod.     Va^ 
Auguhtus,  the  part  of  Thrace  north  of  the  HarmiM  «a»  n« 
quered  by  the  Romans  and  was  anemards  erectfd  a*J> 
separate  province  under  the  name  of  Monia.    [M^ 
The  name  of  Tlirace  was  then  confined  to  the  couctrr  9:^ 
of  the  Hamus,  and  between  the  Euxine,  the  Ph>pcc:'Ai>: 
the  /E^rean  Sea.     Its  boundan-  on  the  west  Jifffrru  1^ 
various  times :   in  the  time  of  I^olemy  <  iii.  11    it  Men*' 
have  been  the  Nestus;  but  as  the  Stirmon  «vs  ant»ff'-( 
the  boundary  between  Macedonia  ana  Thiac*,  it  vui  S« 
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onveniuiit,  in  the  following  description  of  the  principal 
es  ill  Tlirace,  to  consider  the  district  between  the  Stry- 

Hi  and  th«  Ncstus  as  belonginij  to  the  latter  country. 

Beginning  then  on  the  leit  bank  of  the  Strymon,  the 

I  town  we  come  to  is  Aniphipolis,  which  was  founded 

■J  the  Athenians,  and  was  one  of  the  most  important 

owns  in  Thrace.     [Amphipolis.]     It  was  situated  in  the 

ountry  of  the  Edones,  ivho  dwelt  between  the  Strymon 

the  Nestus.  bnt  ori^nally  inhabited  the  Macedonian 

ict  of  Mvi^donia.    (Thucyd.,  ii.  99.)     The  next  town 

iiTiportance  east  of  Amphipolis  was  Philippi,  which 

founded  by  Philip  of  Macedonia:  it  was  previously 

luied  Crenides,  but  was  then  only  a  small  place  iii- 

■bited  by  the  Tliaaians,  who  settled  there  for  the  pur- 

OH  of  workin,?  the  ^old  and  silver  mines  in  its  nei^h- 

onrhood.    West  of  Philippi  the  country  was  an  extensive 

lain  stretching  tonards  Amphipolis,  whith  has  become 

morable  on  account  of  tne  Dattle  fought  there  by 
uitony  and  Octavius  (Augustus)  against  Brutus  and  Cas- 

>.  Under  the  Ilomans  Philippi  became  a  colony,  and 
the  chief  city  in  that  part  of  the  country,  when  it  was 
ed  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  {AcU,  xvii.  12.)  It  still 
iRS  the  name  of  Filibi,  but  is  only  a  village. 

»/est  of  the  Nestus  the  first  town  of  importance  on  the 
out  is  Abdera.  [Abdera.]  Next  comes  Dicna  or 
H      >poIi3,  which  was  a  Greek  city  on  the  shores  of  the 

e  ilistonis  (Herod.,  vii.  109) ;  and  then  Maroneia  and 
■uiarus,  which  were  both  in  the  country  of  the  Cicones, 
rhere  yiysses  landed  and  was  defeated  by  the  inhabitants, 

<ti  he  had  taken  their  city.  (Odgi.,  xi.  39,  &c.)     The 

ronean  wine  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  the  city 
imit  in  consequence  sacred  to  Dionysus,  aa  may  be  seen 
rom  its  coins.  It  was  ori^nally  called  Orthagoria.  ltd 
nins  are  still  named  Maroni.  Ismarus  is  not  mentioned 
f  later  writers  as  a  cilv,  but  only  as  a  mountain  cele- 
Tatcd  for  its  wine.  Following  the  coast  we  next  come  to 
Irvroc,  a  colony  of  the  Th^ana-  then  to  Mesembria, 
oilt  by  the  Samolhracians  (Herocl.,  vii.  108) ;  and  next 
9  Doriicii-1,  situated  in  a  large  plain,  in  which  Xerxes  num- 
ered  his  army.  (Herod.,  v.  50.)  Croa^ng  the  Hebnis  we 
ome  to  .i^nos,  which,  according  to  Virgil  (jEn.,  iii.  17, 
:<:.\  was  founded  by  ^neas.  but  it  is  mentioned  under 
lis  name  by  Homer,  as  the  place  from  which  Pirous  came 
>  the  Trojan  war  (II.,  iv.  520).  It  was  a  place  of  con- 
derable  importance  in  later  times,  and  under  the  Romans 
as  a  free  town.  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hitt.,  iv.  18.)  It  is  still 
died  Enus.  | 

After  passing  round  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Melas,  now  ' 

■  Gulf  of  Saros,  we  come  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese 
t.rjipor^-'oi,  or  Xipaoviaoc  4  '"  &po*v)'  ''"w  Gallipoli, 
hich  was  very  early  colonized  by  Greek  settlers,  and 
,ough  but  of  small  extent  is  of  considerable  importance 

antient  history.     In  early  times  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
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Mjut  the  year  u.c.  560.  Miltiadea  corapUed  with  their 
ouest,  and  took  with  him  to  the  Chersonese  a  colony  of 
tnenians.  On  his  death  lie  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Lesajforas,  and  he  by  his  brother  Miltiadcs,  the  son  of 
iiDOD,  who  fled  to  Athens  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
arius,  on  account  of  the  advice  he  had  given  to  the 
inian  chiefs  in  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius.  (Herod., 
;.  34.  &c.)  [MiLTiADEs.]  Wlicn  the  Persians  were 
riven  out  of  Greece,  the  Chersonese  came  into  the  hands 
r  the  Athenians,  who  relwned  it  till  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
onnesian  war.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Lacedtemonians,  at 
le  reijuest  of  the  inhabitants,  built  a  strong  wall  across 
w  isthmus  to  protect  the  country  from  the  incuraions  of 
le  Thrati.in8.  (Xcnoph.,  We«.,  iii.  2.  s.  8-10.)  It  sub- 
■qnently  came  under  the  power  of  Athens,  who  wrested  it 
■om  Cersobleptes.  the  son  of  Cotys,  when  he  was  deprived 
f  his  other  dominions  by  Philip.  Afterwards  it  formed 
art  of  the  kingdom  of  I.ysimacnus,  who  founded  the  citv 
f  I.ysimachia  on  the  isthmus,  which  he  made  his  capital. 
t  was  on  the  western  ade  of  the  isthmus,  not  far  from  the 
ntient  Cardia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  removed  to  his 
iCW  citv.  (Diodorus,  xx.  29;  Pausan.,  i.  9,  s.  10,)  South 
if  Lyinnachia  were  As^ra,  Ide,  P»on.  and  Alopecon- 
sus,  the  last  of  which  only  was  of  any  importance.  It 
tuB  an  .^olian  colony,  and  was  one  of  tne  chief  towns  of 
he  Chersonene  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,     On  the 
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eastern  side  of  the  CherBonese,  upon  the  Hellespont,  Iha 
most  southerly  town  was  Cynossema,  near  which  the 
Lacedemonian  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Athenians  under 
the  command  of  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  in  u.c.  411, 
(Thucyd.,  viii.  101,  &c.)  Above  Cynossema  was  Madvtm^ 
which  was  also  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Chcraonese  in 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  (Dcmosth.  pro  Cor.,  p.  256) ;  ajid 
north  of  Madytus  was  Sestos.  [Sestos.]  North  of  Sestoa 
was  the  small  river  of  .£gospotamoi,  with  apparently  a 
town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth,  near  whicti  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  WB»  lotallj  defeated  by  Lysander,  in  B.C.  405, 
who  vias  enabled  in  consequence  to  obtain  possession  of 
Athens  and  put  an  end  to  tne  Peloponnesian  war.  Above 
j^gospotamoi  were  Calbpolis,  now  Gallipoli,  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  peninsula,  and  Pactya,  oppoute  Ly~ 
simachia. 

As  tlie  other  towns  are  not  of  so  much  importance  aa 
the  preceding,  abrlcf  notice  ofthemwill  be  sufficient.  On 
the  Propontis  the  chief  seaport  was  Perinthus,  afterwards 
called  Heraclea,  and  sometimes  also  Heracica  Perinthus. 
(Zosimus,i.  G2;  Diodorus,  xvi.  76.)    On  the  Bosporus  (not 


and  the  Euxine,  the  antient  Greek  city  of  Byzantium 
situated,  which  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  the  modem 
Constantinople.     [Bvz.u»tiuii.] 

On  the  European  coast  of  the  Euxine  the  chief  towna 
were  Salmydessus,  Apollonia,  and  Mesembria.  The  two 
former  were  colonies  of  the  Milesians,  and  the  last  of  the 
Megarians.     (Strabo,  vii.,  319.) 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  towns  most  worthy  of 
mention  are  Trajanopolis,  on  the  Eimatian  road  to  the  west 
of  the  Hebnis;  Plotinopolis,  so  called  in  honour  of  Plo- 
tina,  the  wife  of  Trtyan.  to  the  north  of  Trajanopolia ; 
Hadrianopolis,  on  the  Hebnis,  originally  called  Orestiaa, 
and  now  Adrianople  [Adrianopls]  ;  and,  lastly,  Fhilip- 
polis,  also  on  the  Hebrus,  now  calleo  Filibi.  The  names  of 
these  towns  sufficiently  show  by  whom  they  were  built  or 
enlarged. 

The  Via  Egnatia,  which  was  the  great  road  of  com- 
munication between  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Byzantium,  and 
which  is  spoken  of  under  Macedonia  [p.  243),  entered 
Thtace  at  Amphipolis,  and  passed  by  the  towns  of  Phi* 
tippi,  Neapolis,  Abdera,  Maximianopolis,  Trajanopolia, 
Cypsela,  Apri.  Heracica,  till  it  reached  Byzantium. 

Xenophon.in  his  '  Anabasis'  (vi.  4),  speaks  of  Thrace  m 
Asia,  which  he  describes  as  extending  from  the  junction 
of  the  Bosporus  and  the  Euxine  along  the  Asiatic  coast  «a 
far  as  Heracleia:  the  country  within  these  limits  was  in- 
habited by  Thracei  Bithyni.  The  harbour  of  CfJpe  was 
about  the  middle  of  this  coast-line,     [Bitkynia.] 

THRA'CIA,   Dr.   Leach's    name  for  a  genus  of  testa- 

lOusmoUusks  described  as  intermediate  between  Anatina 
and  Mya,  and  as  having  some  resemblance  to  Corbula. 

THRAPSTON.     [Nokthauptonshike.] 

THRASA'ETOS,  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  name  for  a  genua  of 
Eagles,  Harpyiti,  Cuv.,  Falco  destructoT,  Daud.  [Falco- 
NiQ«,  vol.  X.,  p.  174J 

THRA'SEA  PAETUS.  His  prffinomen  is  uncertain ; 
some  writers  call  him  Lucius,  and  others  Fublius,  but  he 
is  generally  called  simply  Thrnsea  Paetus  or  Thrasea.  He 
was  a  native  of  PaUvium,  Padua  (Tacitus.  Annal.,  xvi.  2) : 
Dion  Cass.,  Ixii.  26],  and,  like  most  men  of  talent  at  the 
time,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  aflenvards  became  a 
senator  and  a  meml>er  of  the  priestly  college  of  the  quin- 
decimviri.  The  first  time  that  Thrasea  came  prominently 
forward  in  the  senate  was  in  a.d.  59,  when  a  senatus- 
consultum  was  passed  by  which  the  city  of  Syracuse 
obtained  permi»ion  to  employ  a  greater  number  of 
gladiators  in  the  public  games  tKan  had  been  fixed  by  a 
law  passed  in  the  time  of  J.  Cssar.  (Tacitus,  Annul.,  iiii. 
49;  Dion  Cass.,  liv.  2;  Sueton.,  Cae«..  10.)  Although  the 
matter  was  of  no  importance,  Thrasea  took  an  active  part 
in  the  dehberalion,  merely  to  impress  upon  his  colleagues 
j  the  neceanty  of  paying  attention  even  to  the"  smallest 
matters  belongiiuf  to  the  administration  of  the  senate. 
In  the  same  year  Nero  determined  to  carry  into  effect  his 


design  of  getting  rid  of  bis  mother  Agrippina.  [Nfro  ; 
Agrippina.]  when  the  crime  was  committed,  and  when 
the  emperor  sent  a  letter  to  the  senate  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  exculpate  himself,  the  degraded  aenatotv 
congratulated  him  upon  having  got  rid  of  so  dangerous 
a  woman.    The  only  man  vrho  on  tb>t  occasion  hM  the 
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coumjro  to  >how  his  deteHtation  of  the  crime  was  Thrasca. 
'Diun  (.'a««4..  Ixi.  15  ;  Tacit.,  Annaf.,  xiv.  12.  j 

III  the  year  a.d.  62,  when  the  praetor  Antistius  was 
chsirireii    by  ('os«iutiaiuis    Oapito  with  hisrh  treason   for 
havinir  I'omposod  and  read  at  a  numerous  party  of  friends 
•oMiv   lihvMo'is  verses  upon  the  emperor,   and  when  ttie 
I'nipiMor  >!u)ui»d  an  inclination  to  interfere  in  the  trial. 
TiiniM  a  hi)hlly  claimed  for  the  senate  the  right  to  tr}'  the 
cast"   -.UHordini;  to  the  existing  laws.     Tlie  firmness   of 
Thi:i'i»a  iiuhued  most  of  the  senators  to  follow  his  examnle 
and  to  \oto  with  him.    Cossutianus  was  thwnrted  in  nis 
hop^*   (»f  iri-itinir  Antistius  sentenced  to  death,  and  the 
♦»nipfror,  tlmuirh  hii^hly  annoyed,  endeavoured  to  dispiisc 
his  aniri'i .      Tacitus,  .!;/;;«/.,  xiv.  48,  40. "i     A  short  time 
anrr\>ar{|s  Tluasea  a?ain  attracted  i^eneral  attention  in 
the  ^^■nate  by  a  speech  asrainst  the   assumption   and  in- 
st>UMU'e  of  wealthy  provincials.     It  had  at  that  time  be- 
conu*  customary  with  the  provincials  to  reipiest  the  Roman 
senale,  by  iMubassies,  to  oifer  public  thanks  to  the   pro- 
eon>uU  \Vlu>  returned  from  their  province,  and  who  had 
condueti'd   the   adniinistnition  to  tlieir  satisfaction.    The 
ambition  to  ijrain  this  distinction  olten  deprived  the  pro- 
consuls of  tlieir  independence,  and  degraded  them  into 
flatterers  of  influential  provincials,  who  thus  obtained  an 
improper  power.      Thi-aaca   proposed    to    the    senate    a 
measurt-  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  although  it   met  with 
jreiienil  approbation,  he  did  not  succeed  in  making  the 
senate  ])ass  a   decree,  which  was  however  done  slioilly 
after  on  the  proposal  of  Nero  himself,     f  Tacit  us,  Annat.^ 
XV.  'J)-22.      Nero  already  hated  Tluasea,  and  envy  now 
beuMii  to  inereavv'the  hatred.     AVhen  therefore,  in  a.d.  G.'). 
Poppaea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  was  expeetint?  her  confine- 
ment at  Antium,  and  all  the  senatoi-s  flocked  thither  to 
wait  for  the  event,   Thrasca  was  forbidden  to  go   there. 
The   Stoic  philosopher  bore   this   insult  with   his   usuiU 
calmness.      Nero   altenvards  indeed  declared   to  Seneca 
that  he  was  reconciled  to  Thra.sea,  but  this  was  probably 
no  more  than  an  expression  of  his  fear.    Tlie  inflexible 
diameter  of  Thrasca,  nis  refusal  to  take  any  part  in  the  de- 
grading: proceedini^sof  the  senate,  and  the  esteem  which  he 
enjoyed  anions:  his  contemporaries,  increased  the  hatred  of 
Nero,  who  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get 
rid  of  him.      It  appears  that  from  the  year  a.d.  63  Yhrasea 
never  attended  the  meetinifs  of  the  senate.    Three  years 
thus  paxH'd  awjvy,  when  at  length,  in  a.d.  66,  his  old  eiiemy 
(\)ssutianus  broutrht  forward  a  number  of  charges  against 
Thia>ea,  tlie  >ub>tance  of  which  was,  that  he  took  little  or 
no  part  in  public  aflairs,  and  that  when  he  did  so,  it  was 
only  to  oppo-e  the  measures  of  the  govcnunent ;  that  he 
was  a  secret  cijemy  of  the  emperor,  and  fulfilled  neither 
his  ])olitical  duties  as  a  senator  nor  his  religious  duties  as 
a   priest.     Tliiiisea   fu-st   requested   a   personal   interview 
with  tlu-  emperor,  which  was  refused.     He  then  wrote  to 
him.  asking  for  a  statement  of  the  charges  airaiuM  him,  and 
declarinir  tli;it   he  would  refute  them.    When  Nero  had 
read  this  letter,  instead  of  which  he  had  expected  a  con- 
fession of  jjiiilt  and  an  humble  petition  for  pardon,  he 
convo'vcd  tlu*  senate,  to  decide  tipon  the  changes  airainst 
Tlirasea  and  others.     Some  of  Thrasea's  friends  advised 
him  ti)  attend  the  meeting,  but  most  dissuaded  him  from 
it.     One  yonnir  and  spirited   friend,    Rusticus  Andenus, 
who  was  tribune  of  the  people,  off^ered  to  put  his  veto 
upon   the  seiiatus-consultum,    which     however   Thrasea 

}>re\entcd.  The  ])hilosophernow  withdrew  to  his  country- 
lonse.  In  tlie  senate,  which  was  surroumled  by  armed 
bands,  the  quaestor  of  the  emperor  read  his  oration.  when»- 
upou  (osMiliaiuis  and  others  began  their  attacks  upon 
Thrasca.  The  wishes  of  Nero,  and  the  presence  of  armed 
soldier^  nady  to  enforce  them,  left  the  senators  no  choice, 
and  it  uas  d*'crt»ed  that  Tlirasea,  Soranus,  and  Servilia 
should  c-ln)0M«  their  nuHle  of  death,  and  that  Helvidius,  the 
M»n-in-l!iw  of  Thrasea,  and  Paconius,  should  be  bani.slied 
from  Italy.  The  accusere  were  munificently  re  wanted. 
Towanls  t!ie  e\eninu  of  this  day  the  quaestor  o*f  the  consul 
\%as  sent  lo  Thrasea,  who  \\w\  assembled  around  him  a 
numeniu-.  party  of  friends  and  philostiphers :  but  before 
he  arjiNcd,  a  friend,  Domitius  C'«cilianiis,  came  to  inlbrm 
him  of  the  thrive  of  the  senate,  which  spread  const enia- 
tion  anions:  all  who  were  presi*nt.  Thnu^eas  wife  Arria, 
\\howa>  a  rt'lative  of  Persius  the  pwt  '  J'ita  A.  Perjtn 
F/"",  I  .  v.n?*  on  the  ])oint  of  inakinc  away  with  hersell*,  but 
her  hu'.band  entreated  her  not  to  deprive  her  daui;hter  of 
the  X^L-A  siipjwit  wliich  now  remained  to  her.    When  at 


length  the  quaestor  arrived  and  officially  a.nf>-<f:rs, 
decree,  Thrasea  took  Helvidius  and  hi-*  fnrr/i  IkBcT-ii 
to  his  bed-room,  and  had  tlie  vein*  of  b^rh  hu  «r« 
opened ;  and  when  the  blood  giished  fcirlh,  hr  c&ilcd  wt, 
*  .love,  my  deliverer,  accept  this  libation.*  Tacitu*.  Ji\ 
xvi.,  21-35;  Dion  Casg..  Ixii.  26.. 

Thus  died  Thrasea,  accordinz  to  the  unanimoiu 
of  the  antients  a  man  who  pro^wed  the  genuine  aad  tfm 
virtues  of  the  olden  time  in  the  midst  of  a  drfCrneraU  aft 
Tacitus  calls  him  virtue  itself,  and  even  Nen»  i»  nepMtf 
to  have  said,  '  I  would  that  Thrasea  hked  me  u  oad 
as  he  is  a  just  judge.'  (Plutarch,  Rei  PubH^u^  i^^nrnim 
Prtif^repta,  p.  810,  A.  ed.  Prank f. ;  comp.  Maitu!.  lJ. 
.Ill venal,  v.  36;  Pliny,  AW*/,  viii.  22..  Tht  pmuip^ 
which  guided  him  througn  life  he  had  imbil>vd  fron  % 
Stoic  philosophy.  Cato  the  yoiinevr  was  h:*  U\aaBSi 
character  in  tlie  history  of  the  Roman  repubhc ;  he  vnCea 
Life  of  Cato,  which  Plutarch  made  use  of  m  hi.«  biopaa^, 
and  thus  we  probably  still  posiM.'«  tbe  iuh»raiu-tf  i/iL 
(Plutarch,  Cato  Mtn,^  2>  and  37  :  company  JL-rrvn.  Dt 
Fnntibus  Phitarrhi,  p.  168. ^i  Kusticiu  Aiultnuf  wiutc  i 
work  on  Thra.sea  and  Helvidiiia,  in  which  he  cLiractcrbiBi 
them  as  men  of  the  purest  integrity — an  cxprtaifiOQ  which 
became  fatal  to  the  author.  (Sueton.,  Domil.^  lO,Taiibuw 
Airn'r.,  2,  and  45.  y 

THKASHING.    Tlie  si-paration  of  theeniafroatk 
ear  in  com  has  alwavs  been  one  of  the  nuwl 


operations  on  a  farm.  AVhere  the  Quantity  irrown  u  mutlj 
sufficient  to  supply  food  for  the  cultivaton  of  the  taH  lU 
simplest  methods  answer  the  purpose  »uffiL.c9Kij.  TW 
com  taken  by  handfuls  may  be  beaten  on  a  pit-rc  tt  «au4 
or  a  table,  and  by  repeatemv  tumins;  the  btraw  the  %'uU 
of  the  grain  may  be  readily  bvaten  out.  Thi>  mo&t  U 
throbbing  is  still  adopted  in  onler  to  obtain  f^le  t^tA  lai 
ripest  grains  for  si*ed;  but  then  the  btra^v  i»  ai^rrac^ 
thrashed  over  again  with  the  /fur/,  which  l»  thr  i^ua> 
ment  most  generally  adopted  lor  t!ira»hini;  cuni.  b  ii 
needless  to  describe  this  instmment,  which  i»  »o  c^atiilii 
known.  It  requires  some  practice  to  lUic  it  trff^^aii^ 
and  to  avoid  accidents  to  the  thnuher  hinuelf  or  the  l}« 
standers.  The  flail  being  swung  round  the  head,  the  Ui^ 
ing  part  of  it  is  made  to  fall  horizontally  on  the  straw  viira 
is  spread  on  the  thrashing-floor ;  and,  by  in^rtxnc  'w.ia  jst 
occasionally  under  the  straw,  it  is  turned  o\rr  and  t :: 

})ortion  is  brouirht  up  to  be  beaten.  Thi«  is  done 
osing  the  stroke  or  time  when  several  men  are  \ 
toi^ether.  If  it  were  not  that  thrashing  is  mcr>tly 
winter,  when  no  out -door  work  could  well  be  lioat^in 
labourers  would  submit  to  its  toil ;  and  it  is  \en'  ^ftnll 
to  ensure  the  entire  separation  of  the  g;i^n  witf.*ju:  itni 
vigilance  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  maaSrr  or  arts* 
seer.  If  the  labour  is  paid  by  the  day,  much  tuBc  :»  imiMlit 
lost ;  and  if  it  be  by  t lie  quantity  oi  irrain  thriiJicd  «  Ly 
the  number  of  sheaves,  there  is  a  great  temptstiua  (oi  thf 
men  to  hurry  over  the  work,  as  more  grain  u  tkiathcdort 
at  fii-st  when' the  ears  are  full  than  afterwaitU. 

Where  the  com  is  thrashed  out  immediately  ailer  hincii 
to  be  put  into  a  granary,  as  is  the  case  in  those  cosifeM 
where  extensive  tracts  of  rich  land  are  sown  with  cmtas 
or  three  times  without  much  tillage  or  manuring,  aai  ihtt 
leH  to  be  recniited  by  several  years*  rest  and  paStQit,lte 
most  common  practice  is  to  level  a  porti'm  of  a  field, ai 
laying  the  corn  in  the  straw  in  a  lartre  circle,  to  dmt 
oxen  and  horses  over  it  till  it  is  all  trodden  out  IWi  a 
the  method  alluded  to  in  Si*ripture,  and  caa  oah'  li^ 
place  where  the  climate  is  serene  and  drj'.  till  b- 
genuity  liad  produced  machines  to  supenedc  the  iad»  tiai 
was  the  only  instrument  in  use.  The  first  idea  tf  s 
machine  fur  thia^hing  was  tliat  of  imitating  the  awbos  d 
the  flail,  but  so  much  depends  on  the  eye  of  the  I^imM; 
that  no  mechanism  could  well  imitate  the  motioa  atf  bi 
arms.  Tliis  was  consequently  given  up,  and  an  imili'f^ 
of  the  rubbing  of  the  grains  n-om  the  ears  bctvMS  te 
hands,  combined  with  the  beaters  oJf  a  flax  di 
machine,  gradually  produced  the  present  impro\«d 
ing-niachine. 

Without  a  figure  it  would  be  difficult  to  deschbt  tit 
difi'erent  jmils  and  motions  of  a  thrasliinc-niachinc.  Thtj 
are  however  now  so  common,  that  it  will  suffice  to  £ne 
the  general  principle  of  action,  and  to  meniion  iooar  d 
the  latest  improvements  in  it.  A  rapid  motion  is  ip«<&  >• 
a  hollow  cylinder  round  a  horiiontal  axis :  on  the  tfuM 
siurface  there  are  projecting  ribs  parallel  tu  the  axto  il 
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ancp?«  from  oach  other;  the  width  of  these  is 
to  six  im-hes.  Around  half  the  cylinder  is  a 
iiu'i-  sinjace  of  which  is  lined  with  plates  of  cast- 
tnl  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  Tlie  ribs  or 
;nc  quite  dose  to  these  grooves,  so  that  an  ear 
M'  other  corn  cannot  well  pass  between  them 
einc:  flattened.  The  sheaves  of  com,  having 
(I,  are  spread  on  a  slanting  table,  and  in  some 
are  drawn  in  between  two  iron  rollers,  of  which 
in  and  the  other  fluted.  The  motion  of  these 
low,  while  that  of  the  cylinder  or  drum  is  very 
le  beatei*s  act  on  the  straw  as  it  comes  through 
>,  and  beat  out  most  of  the   com;  but  what 

carried  in  between  the  beaters  and  the  fluted 
when  it  has  made  half  a  revolution  all  the  grain 
)eaten  and  nibbed  out.  It  falls  on  a  sieve  which 
crairi  through,  but  retains  the  straw,  which  is 

by  hand   or  by  circulai*  rakes  moved  by  the 

Some  of  the  best  implement-makers  in  Eng- 

'   found  the  two  rollers  superfluous,  and  have 

ly  dispensed  with  them.    The  stniw  is  at  once 

to  the  beaters,  and  the  machine  may  be  fed 

less    rapidly  according  to    circumstances.    It 

little  more  attention  in  the  person  who  feeds 
ine,  but  more  work  is  done  and  some  power 
he  e:reat  perfection  of  a  thrashing-machine  is  to 
ery  ^rain  and  to  break  the  straw  as  little  as  pos- 

laiirer  the  scale  of  the  machine  the  better  it 

Hand-machines  have  been  made  on  the  same 

but  they  do  not  effect  any  saving  in  the  expense, 

many  men  to  produce  the  effect  of  one  norse. 

advantage  of  hand-machines  is  that  men  and 
m  be  employed  to  thrash  who  could  not  use  the 
iilly.  Moveable  thrashing-machines  are  very 
in  use  in  England  where  farms  are  small.  They 
I  he  property  of  an  industrious  labourer  or  me- 
•ho  undertakes  to  superintend  the  work,  the 
(ling  horses  and  men.  Thus  he  goes  from  farm 
id  earns  his  livelihood  from  a  small  capital  laid 

purchase  of  a  machine.  The  price  of  thrashing 
y  is  about  half  of  what  is  usually  paid  for  thfash- 
the  flail ;  it  is  more  rapidly  done,  there  is  less 

pilfering,  and  fewer  grains  remain  in  the  straw. 
y  large  farms  it  has  been  found  economical  to 
steam-engine  to  work  the  thrashing-machine, 
er,  and  other  domestic  implements.  Where 
cheap  there  is  a  great  saving.  A  steam-engine 
3  to  keep  it  in  order.  When  not  working,  the 
)n  the  original  price  is  the  only  loss,  whet'eas 
1st  be  fed  whether  they  work  or  not.  The  price 
engines  is  so  much  reduced  and  their  cdnstruc- 
implified,  that  they  will  probably  soon  form  an 
pail  of  the  implements  on  every  larm. 
are  some  thrashing-machines  on  a  new  principle 
'  said  to  work  well.  The  drum  is  furnished  with 
pikes,  and  similar  spikes  are  flxed  into  the  cover, 
trk  in  the  intervals  uetween  the  first.  The  corn 
iw  is  drawn  in  by  the  spikes  on  the  dram,  which 
rapidly,  and  the  ears  being  beaten  in  all  directions 
Led  and  the  revolving  spikes,  the  grain  falls  out  of 
id  is  collected  below.  Such  a  machine  was  ex- 
:  the  Agricultural  Meeting  at  Cambridge  in  1840, 
med  to  break  the  straw  more,  and  to  be  more  apt 
han  the  machines  in  general  use.    These  will  fto 

made  gradually  simpler  and  cheaper,  till  they 
iipersede  the  flail,  even  in  very  small  farms. 
SYBU'LUS  epafTt''ftov\oc)y  the  son  of  Lycus,  was 
iteiria  in  Attica.  In  the  year  B.C.  411  the  oligar- 
ty  at  Athens  gained  the  ascendency,  and  formed 
nate  of  4(K>  members.    The  oligarchs  in  the  fleet 

at  Samos  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  similar 
n  there,  but  their  eftbrts  failed ;  and  among  the 

exerted  themselves  to  maintain  the  democratical 
ion,  Thrasybulus,  who  then  had  the  command  of  a 
wan  foremost.  He  and  his  friend  Thrasyllus  com- 
le  oligarchs  to  swear  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  to 
my  alteration  in  the  constitution.  The  generals 
?  known  to  belong  to  the  oligarchs  were  removed, 
sybulus  and  Thrasyllus  were  appointed  in  their 
he  army  under  their  command  assumed  the  rights 
er  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  in  an  assembly  of 
)  Thrasybulus  got  a  decree  passed,  by  which  Alci- 
ho  had'  lately  been  the  chiel  support  of  the  demo- 


cratical party,  and  who  was  living  in  exile  with  TissA* 
phernes,  should  be  recalled.    Thrasybulus  set  out  to  fetch 
him  to  the  camp.     (Thucydides,  viii.  81.)    In  410  b.c.  he 
greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  which  the  Athenians 
gained  in  the  battle  of  Cyzicus.     In  b.c.  4()8,  when  Alci- 
biades  returned  to  Athens  from  Byzantium,  Thrasybulus 
was  sent  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  galleys  to  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  where   he   restored  the  Athenian  sovereignty  in 
most  of  the  revolted  towns ;  and  while  he  was  engaged 
here  he  was  elected  at  Athens  one  of  the  generals,  toge- 
ther with  Alcibiades  and  Conon.    In  b.c.  406  Thrasybulus 
was  engaged  as  one  of  the  inferior  officei-s  in  the  Athenian 
fleet  during  the  battle  of  Arginusae  ;  and  after  the  battle 
he  and  Theramenes  were  commissioned  by  the  generals  to 
save  the  men  on  the  wrecks:  but  a  storm  prevented  their 
executing  this  order.     Respecting  the  fate  of  the  generals 
and  the  conduct  of  Theramenes  on  this  occasion,  see  The- 
ramenes.   Thrasybulus  is  not  charged  with  any  improper 
act  during  the  proceedings  against  the  genci-als,  and  for  two 
years  after  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  histoiy  of  Attica. 
During  the  government  of  the  Tliirty  Tyrants  at  Athens, 
he  was  sent  into  exile,  and  took  refuge  at  Thebes.    The 
calamities  under  which  his  country  was  suffering  roused 
him  to  exertions.    The  spirit  which  prevailed  at  Tliebes 
against  Sparta,  and  against  its  pai-tisans  at  Athens,  em- 
boldened nim  to  underiake  the  deliverance  of  his  country. 
With  a  band  of  about  seventy,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
only  thirty  fellow-exiles,  he  took  possession  of  the  foi-tress 
of  Phyle,  in  the  north  of  Attica.    The  Thiity,  sure  of  vic- 
tory over  so  insignificant  a  garrison,  sent  out  the  3000 
Athenians  whom  they  had  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  kind 
of  franchise,  and  the  knights,  the  only  pai-t  of  the  population 
of  Athens  who  were  allowed  to  bear  arms.     On  tlieir  ap- 
proach to  Phyle  some  of  the  younger  men,  eager  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  made  an  assault  upon  the  place,  but 
were  repelled  w^th  considerable  loss.    Tlie  oligarchs  then 
determined  to  reduce  the  fortress  by  blockade ;  but  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  compelled  them  to  return  to  Athens.    During 
their  retreat  the  exiles  sallied  forth,  attacked  the  rear,  and 
cut  down  a  great  number  of  them.    The  Thirty  now  sent 
the  greater  part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  of  Athens 
and  two  detachments  of  cavalry  to  encanip  at  the  distance  of 
about  fitlecn  stadia  (nearly  two  miles)  from  Phyle,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  exiles  in  check.    The  small  band 
of  Thrasybulus  had  in  the  meantime  increased  to  700,  as 
the  Athenian  exiles  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts.    With 
this  increased  force  he  one  morning  descended  from  Phyle, 
surprised  the  enemy,  and  slew  upwards  of  120  hoplites  and 
a  few  horsemen,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.    Thrasybulus 
erected  a  trophy,  took  all  the  arms  and  military  imple- 
ments which  he  found  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  returned 
to  Phyle. 

The  Thirty  now  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  success  of 
the  exiles,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  a  place  of 
refuge  in  case  the  exiles  should  succeed  in  getting  pos- 
session of  Athens.  For  this  purpose  they,  or  rather  Ci  itias, 
devised  a  most  atrocious  plan.  By  fraud  and  force  lie  con- 
trived to  secure  300  citizens  of  Eleusis  and  Salamis  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms;  and  after  they  were  convoyed  to 
Athens,  he  compelled  the  3000  and  the  knights  to  condemn 
them  to  death.  All  were  accordingly  executed,  and 
Eleusis  was  deprived  of  that  part  of  its  population  to 
which  it  itiight  have  looked  for  protection.  In  the 
meantime  th6  number  of  exiles  at  Phyle  had  continued  to 
increase,  and  now  amounted  to  one  thousand.  With  these 
Thrasybulus  marched  by  night  to  Piraeeus,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received,  and  great  numbers  of  other  exiles  imme- 
diately increased  his  army.  The  Thuty  no  sooner  heard 
of  this  movement  than  they  marched  against  Piraieus  with 
all  their  forces.  Thrasybulus  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre 
obliged  the  enemy,  who  was  superior  in  numbers,  to  oc- 
cupy an  unfavourable  position  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Munychia.  In  the  ensuing  battle  the  army  of  the  tyTanfs 
was  put  to  flight  and  driven  back  to  the  city.  Ciitias  fell 
in  the  contest. 

The  consequences  of  this  success  showed  that  there  had 
been  little  unity  among  the  oligarchs,  and  that  an 
open  breach  had  only  been  prevented  by  fear  of  Critias. 
Some  of  the  Thirty  and  a  great  many  of  the  3000  were  in 
their  hearts  opposed  to  the  atrocities  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  had  avoided,  as  much  as  they  could,  taking 
part  ill  the  rapine  and  bloodshed.  They  also  were  awar« 
that  the  hatred  and  contempt  under  which  they  were 
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lal)uurin^  wore  owiii)^  mainly  to  the  violence  of  their  col- 
Jeacrues;  and  tor  the  purpose  of  maiiitainint;  their  own 
power  they  now  resolved  to  saciifiee  their  eolleai^es.    An 
uiisembly  was  held  in  which  the  Tliirty  were  deposed,  and 
K  coUeire  of  ten  nien»  one  from  each  tiibe,  was  ap])ointed 
to  conduct  thecfovemnient.  Two  of  these  ten  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Thirty,  and  the  rest  of  the  Thirty  w  ithdrcw 
to  Eleusis.     As  regards  the  army  of  exiles  unuer  llirasy- 
bulus,  the  new  government  of  Athens  was  no  less  deter- 
mined to   put   them  down  than   the   Ttiirty   had   been. 
Thrasybulus  therefore  continued  to  strengthen   himself, 
and  to  prepare  for  further  ope i-at ions.     His  army  had  irra- 
dually  become  more  numerous  than  that  of  Athens,  for  he 
engaired  aliens  in  his  service,  and  promis4>d  them,  in  case 
of  their  success,  the  same  immunities  at  Athens  as  those 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  'JvoriXna),     Arms,   of  which  he 
was  still  in  want,  were  trenerally  supplied  by  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  Pirai^eus  and  other  places,  and  by  the  ini^enuity 
of  his  own  men.   As  the  danfic^^r  from  the  exiles  became  at 
last  very  imminent,  the  Ten  of  Athens  applied  to  Sparta 
for  assistance.    At  the  same  time  the  faction  at  Kleusis 
also   sent    envoys   to    Sparta ;     but   the    government   of 
Sparta  refused  to  send  an  army  for  an  undertaking  from 
wnich  it  could  reap  no  advantages.     However  Lysander, 
as  harmostes,   obtained  leave  to  levy  an   army,  and  his 
brother  libys  was  appointed  admii-al  to  blockade  Piraeeus. 
Lysander  went  to  Kleusis,  and  got  together  a  numerous 
army.     Being  thus  enclosed  by  land  and  by  sea,  Thrasy- 
bulus and  his  army  had  no  prospect  except  to  surrender. 

But  their  deliverance  came  from  a  quarter  whence  it 
could  have  least  been  expected.  Tlie  power  and  influence 
\\'hich  Lysander  had  gi*adually  acquired,  had  excited  the 
envy  of  the  leading  men  at  Sparta,  even  of  the  ephors  and 
kings,  and  they  were  now  bent  upon  thwarting  nis  plans. 
King  Pausanias  was  accordingly  sent  out  with  an  army  to 
Attica,  avowedly  to  assist  Lysander  in  his  operations,  but 
in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  designs.  He  encamped  near  Piraeeus,  as  if  he 
designed  to  besiege  the  place  in  conjunction  with  Lysan- 
der. Aller  several  sham  manoeuvres  against  the  exiles, 
Pausanias  gained  a  victorv'  over  them  without  following  it 
up.  He  now  sent  secretly  an  embassy  to  them,  requesting 
them  to  send  a  deputation  to  him  tma  the  ephors ;  and  he 
also  suggested  the  language  which  the  deputies  should 
use.  At  the  same  time  he  invited  the  pacific  party  at 
Athens  to  meet  and  make  a  public  declaration  of  their 
sentiments.  Hereupon  a  truce  was  concluded  with  the 
exiles,  and  a  deputation  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  pacific 
party  at  Athens,  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  negotiate  a  general 
settlement  of  affairs.  A»  soon  as  the  Ten  of  Athens  heard 
of  this,  they  also  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  oppose  the  other 
embassy.  But  this  attempt  failed,  and  the  ephors  ap- 
pointed fifteen  commissioners  with  full  powers,  in  con- 
lunction  with  king  Pausanias,  to  settle  all  the  differences 
between  the  parties  in  Attica.  In  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  exiles  and  the  ]X'aceful  party  of  the  city,  the 
commissioners  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty,  from  which 
none  were  to  be  excluded  except  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven, 
and  the  Ten  w  ho  had  formed  the  government  of  Piraeeus. 
Any  one  who  might  not  think  it  safe  to  return  to  Athens 
vras  permitted  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Eleusis.  This 
clause  is  unintelligible,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  Spar- 
tans still  wished  to  see  Eleusis  in  tlie  hands  of  a  party 
which  might  check  the  reviving  spirit  of  in/epenuence 
amone  the  Athenians.  Sparta  guaranteed  the  execution 
of  the  proclamation.  Pausanias  withdrew  his  forces,  and 
Tlirasybulus  at  the  head  of  the  exiles  entered  Athens  in 
*riunrph,  and  marched  up  the  Acropolis  to  offer  thanks  to 
Athena.  An  assembly  was  then  neld,  in  which  Tlunsy- 
Dulus  impressed  upon  all  parties  the  necessity  of  strictly 
obstTving  the  conditions  of  the  iH*ace. 

Eleusis  was  now  the  seat  of  the  most  violent  of  the  oli- 
garchical paity,  and  they  still  indulged  some  hope  of 
recovering  what  was  lost.  Tliev  assembled  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries to  renew  the  civil  war;  but  Athens  sent  out  a 
htronir  Ibrce  asxainst  them.  Xenophon  ssiys  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Elensinia»i  party  were  dniwn  to  a  conference  and  then 
put  to  di:ith.  Tins  iholated  »tatenu*nt  is  rather  surprlsinir,  as 
in  all  other  respects  the  popular  pa4ly  showed  the  crreatest 
moderation,  and  iinmiHliateiy  at\er  the  quelling  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  relM'llion  llinisybulus  induced  the  Athenians  to  pro- 
claim a  M*cond  amnesty,  from  which  no  one  was  to  be  ex- 
cluded.   This  amnesty  was  faithfully  o1)i»ervcd.    The  firet 


step  after  the  abolition  of  the  oligarcli>  •.•..'i.-»  :"...•  jit-:-^  J 
a  (lecree  which  restored  the  democnitie  !• 'I.:!  e!  j.  --j. 

Thia^vbulus  acquired  the  cstciiii  ul'  Ir.^  :..  l.  -  :.i.a 
by  the  courage  and  perseverance  which  L»  !  ud  •:..>  -  a 
the  deliverance  of  Iiis  count ly,  aiul  '.i^thoi-i:!!  ur  sarr 
years  he  does  not  come  forth  \\iy  proniiniur.y  in  'li*  hb- 
tory  of  Attica,  he  was  no  less  activi.*  in  ri;<u;".n^  \'l^% 
to  her  former  greatness,  than  he  had  Ix-en  in  -.vr«-»?«nf  ^ 
from  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  II i^  hv^t  ir.iii'kry  lsCcj- 
taking  belontrii  to  the  }ear  h.c.  3S'J.  wlu-n  tht*  cu-.irx:«ii 
of  Athens  placed  a  fleet  of  40  ::allt-)a  r.t  hi-  cxmaai 
with  which  he  was  tosuppoit  the  di'mucnitiiai  pa.-t;.  katW 
island  of  Rhodes.  On  Ins  arrival  there  Um  to  ii^ii  '!i^  m 
protection  was  needed,  and  he  Nailed  to  the  nt/.th  (Oif  tf 
the  /Egean.  In  Tlu-ace  he  settled  a  di>putr  bc-tvccctvt 
princes,  and  gained  them  as  allies  fur  AThvn*.  At  Bni^ 
tium  and  Chalcedon  also  the  influence  of  Alhru  w 
restored,  and  with  it  new  sourci^s  of  tv\  ciaie  tulhr  ripukie 
were  opened.  Ailer  this  he  sailed  to  Mit}ItRt\  tiw  siiy 
town  in  the  island  of  Lesbos  in  which  the  Spartan  psitv 
had  not  piined  the  ascendency.  Tlira^ybn^uf  hriv  fouiti 
a  battle  with  Therimachus,  the  Spartan  hinno-Ti*.  nfjo 
was  defeated  and  slain.  Several  towns  verr  no-^  rmftirrd. 
and  alU'r  he  had  plundered  the  land<*  uf  thn^  ^\xi  :t:i:««<i  *u 
submit  to  Athens,  he  prepared  to  >ail  to  Khodir* :  Li.:  \-  ^w^ 
he  landed  there,  he  sailed  alont;  the  southern  i-ua»*  o*  A«a 
Minor  to  levy  some  contributions  ther«-.  Hi«  f&T-r?  i-^ 
anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kurynitnljn  :n  P;:cipr;.-i. 
neur  Aspendus.  In  consequence  oV  »ome  oniric  coc- 
mitted  by  his  soldiers  on  land,  the  Aispendian^  '*rTt  tu>- 
perated,  and  during  the  night  they  Aurpriaed  tzd  Luei 
Thrasybulus  in  his  tent,  in  h.c.  389. 

(Thucydides,  viii.;  Xenophon,  thllen..,  i.  1. 12;  i.  (.36; 
ii.  3,  42  ;  ii.  4,  2,  &c. ;  iv.  8,  25,  &c.  :  Diudom*  Sic.  uv. 
32,  &c. ;  94  and  99 ;  (J.  Nepos,  Thmxybulu*  :  cum^irt  L 
Ph.  Hinrichs,  De  Thenunems,  Criiia*\  ft  T^rjiyWi 
Rebim  et  Ligcnio,  Hamburg,  I82U,  4to. ;  TLirlwall.  XLAry 
of  Greece^  vol.  iv.^ 

THKASYBU  LUS   epaffr/JovXoiO,  of  Co:ir.u«  in  .\l 
was  a  contemporar}'  of   Thrasybulus    the   delivrn? 
Athens,  from  whom  he  is  usually  di»tiniruiah«tl  b;i 
epithet  of  the  CoUytian.     lie  was  one  uf  t!ie  Alh 
exiles  who  joined  his  namesake  at  Phyle  and  ai^i  w.  i.^» 
Pira»eus.      y. Demosthenes,  in  Timf)crat.,  p.  742.      la  'ae 
war  against  Antalcidas  he  commanded    tiL^ftt  Ai: 
galleys,  with  which  he  was  taken  piisoner  by  the  S^ 
admiral. 

(Xenophon,  Ilfilf/i.,  v.  1,  2C,  &c. ;    comjisrc  .t<ti 
in  (Upfiiphotit.^  p.  73,  ed.  Steph.) 

THHASVBU'LUS  \{^^9v^iov\o^  ,  a  tyrant  oi"  Sits? 
He  was  a  son  of  Gelo,  and  brother  of  Hiero  thf  H 
who  ruled  over  Syracuse  till  the  year  h.c.  4G6.  Hio« 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasybulus.  «ho  vas  a 
bloodthirsty  tyrant,  and  oppressed  tlie  pt-ople  *tiii  BUt 
than  Hiero:  great  numbers  of  citizens  were  puWii'ctfk 
and  others  sent  into  exile,  and  their  property  fiiitn!  ihc^ 
vate  coffers  of  the  tyrant.  In  orcier  to  protert  hindf 
against  the  exasperated  citizens,  he  trot  tugethr:  a  kifi 
force  of  mercenaries,  and  relyinjr  on  tliis  new  A«^ppcrl.W 
carried  his  leckless  cnieltieJso  far,  tliat  at  la^  the  Sm- 
cusans  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  their  t\rBnL  tnj 
chose  leaders  to  give  them  a  mililan'  onraxaolHb 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  resist  tfio  izi«mMna 
of  Thrasybulus.  The  tyrant  at  first  endear  rvrA  to 
stop  the  Insurrection,  by  ]M*rsua!aon,  but  tfus  attenpc  '  ' 
iuir,  he  drew  reinforcements  from  Catana  and  other  pi 
and  also  engaged  new  mercenaries.  With  this  ansj, 
sisting  of  about  1;>.(XX)  men,  he  occupied  that  put  of 
city  which  was  called  Achradina,  and  the  foitiied  b*d 
and  harassed  by  frequent  sallies  the  citizens.  «kh>  li 
fled  themselves  in  a  quajler  of  their  city  railed  Inm 
The  Syracusans  sent  envoys  to  several  Grvok  tovm  is'lk 
interior  of  Sicily,  soliciting  their  aid.  The  rv«|ocst  la 
readily  complied  with,  and  the v  soon  had  an  anny  sal  t 
fleet  at  their  disposal.  Thrasybulus  attacked  tbra  M 
by  sea  and  land,  but  his  fleet  was  compelled  to  axl  I 
to  tf^  island  aher  the  loss  of  several  trirenm^  tad 
army  was  obliged  to  n>treat  to  Achradina.  Seeing  nt 
sibihty  of  maintaining  himself,  he  sent  ambmsndon 
Syracusans  with  oftVrs  of  terms  of  peace.  whKii 
gi-anted  on  condition  of  his  quitting  Syracuse.  Tbr 
!  his  submitted  to  these  terms,  al^cr  havin?  scarrrly 
I  one  year,  and  went  to  Locri  in  Southern  Italy,  in  a^ 
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le.  Aflcr  the  SiTacusaju  had  thug  dehvered  them- 
of  the  Ijrant,  they  granted  to  his  mercenaries  Free 
.lire,  and  niso  assisttitl  other  Greek  towns  in  Sicily  in 
>rins  their  IVeedom.  (Diodonis  Sic,  xi.  67  and  GS.) 
KASYMENE  LAKE  iTrasimSnus  Lacus,  in  the  best 
MSS, ;  in  Greek  writers,  >)  Xi'/ivit  Toniru/iivir,  or  Qpa- 
),  the  antient  name  of  the  Lago  di  Perugia  in  Italy. 
I  in  Etruria.  and  was  the  scene  of  the  third  defeat  of 
amana  by  Hannibal  at^er  he  had  crossed  the  AIns. 
HiBAL.]    The  lake  iliielf  is  fully  described  under 

RAULITE.  Hisiiigerile.  Hydrated  Silicate  o^  Iron. 

B  in  roundish  nodules.    Fraclure  uneven  or  imiier- 

conchoidal.      Stnicture   cur\-ed,   foliated.      Brittle. 

lent.  Nearlyopaque.   Lustre  vilreo-reainous.  Colour 

ish-blaek. 

es  out  water  when  heated  in  a  gloss  tube ;  imper- 

fused  by  the  blowpipe,  and  is,  after  healing,  attracted 

i  magnet . 

■ccurs  al  Riddarhyttan  in  Westmanland  (1)  and  at 

mais  in  Bavaria  (Sj,  accompanying  iron  pyrites. 

ilysis  by 

(0  Hijingw.         (?)  KobcU.      , 

Silica  .         .         3G-30  31-28 

Peroxide  of  Iron  .         44-39  50-86 

Water  .         .         20-70  10-12 


101-31 
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improvements  effected  by  Arkwrightand  his  successors  in 
spinning-machine^,  and  forms  a  considerable  branch  of 
business  both  in  Manchester  and  in  Scotland,  for  exporta- 
tion as  well  as  for  home  consumption. 

The  operation  of  combining  yarns  of  cotton  or  linen  into 
thread  is  performed  by  a  maollme  called  a  doubling  and 
twisting  frame,  somewhat  resembling  the  throstle  of  the 
cotton-spinner.  Engravings  of  this  machine,  with  a  minute 
descriplion,  are  given  in  Dr.  lire's  '  Cotton  Manufacture  of 
Great  Britain,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  226-234,  and  'Dictionary  of 
Arts,'  pp.  1233-1241,  from  which  authorities  the  fullowing 
account  is  derived.  Along  the  centre  of  the  machine  is 
an  elevated  creel  or  frame-work,  which  supports  two  parallel 
rows  of  cops  or  bobbins  of  yam,  one  row  towards  eachside 
of  the  machine.  Tlie  cops  or  bobbins  are  placed  vertically, 
or  nearly  so,  and  the  lower  ends  of  their  axes  rest  in  oiled 
steps  or  hollows,  while  the  upper  ends  are  supported  by 
wire  eyes,  so  that  thej^  may  revolve  with  facifity.  The 
number  of  cops  or  bobbins  of  yam  is  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Itt-isting  spindles  when  the  thread  is  to  consist  of 
two  yams,  three  limes  as  great  for  thread  formed  of  Uiree 
yams,  &c. ;  and  the  yam  with  which  they  are  charged  it 
frequently  gassed,  or  passed  quickly  through  a  series  of 
coal-gas  names,  to  singe  off  any  loose  downy  fibres,  before 
it  is  Uken  to  the  doubling  and  twisting  frame.  From  the 
cops  the  yams  are  conducted  over  horizontal  glass  rods, 
which  are  fixed  parallel  with  the  creel,  and  thence  down- 
wards into  troughs  filled  with  water  or  very  thin  starch- 
pasle,  which  by  moistening  the  yams  facilitates  the  sub- 
sequent process  of  twisting.  To  ensure  the  equal  moistea 
ing  of  Ine  yams  they  are,  while  being  drawn  through  the 
troughs,  made  to  pass  either  under  a  glass  rod,  or  through 
eyes  which  may,  if  necessary,  be  lifted  out  of  the  trough 
without  wetting  the  fingers,  by  means  of  upright  stemi 
provided  for  that  purpose.  The  wetting-troughs  and  other 
apparatus  are  alike  on  each  side  of  the  machine  j  but  in 
further  tnicing  the  progress  of  the  tliread  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  to  one  side,  and  to  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  producing  one  thread,  although  agreat  number  of  such 
trains  of  apparatus  are  combined  in  one  frame,  and  set  m 
motion  by  one  train  of  impelling  machinery.  After  being 
wetted  the  yarns  pass  over  the  rounded  edge  of  the  trough, 
which  is  covered  with  flannel  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing 
the  superfluous  moisture ;  and  thence  under  and  partly 
around  an  iron  roller,  which  is  made  to  revolve  with  any 
required  velocity  by  a  train  of  wheel-work.  Upon  thia 
roller  rests  another,  of  box-wood,  which  revolves  solely  by 
contact  with  the  iron  roller,  its  axis  playing  in  vertical 
Blots.  In  passing  under  the  iron  roller,  then  between  it 
and  the  wooden  roller,  and  finally  over  the  latter,  the  yarn* 
required  to  form  the  thread  are  brought  together  and 
slighUy  compressed  ;  but  although  thus  prepared  for  a 
more  intimate  union,  they  are  not  yet  twisted  together. 
The  action  of  the  winding  and  twisting  apparatus  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  diagram,  in  which  none  but  the  essential 
parts  are  shown.    In  this  figure  a  a  represents  the  u 


READ  (French.  Fil :  German,  Zwirn ;  Dutch.  Garen ; 
1,  R^/r;  Spanish,  Hilo,  Tarsal;  Russian.  Nitki),  a 
line  formed  by  twisting  together  fibres  of  vegetable 
iraai  subi^tances,  as  flax,  cotton,  or  silk.  Sewing- 
,  and  the  various  kinds  of  thread  used  in  the  manu- 
i  of  bobbin-net,  lace,  and  some  other  kinds  of  textile 
eonast  of  Iwo  or  more  yarns,  or  simple  spun  threads, 
united  together  by  twisting,  just  as  a  rope-strand 
Is  of  several  yams  or  distinct  cylinders  of  hemp. 
;,  vol.  XX.,  p.  104  ;  Spisning,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  349.] 
\  paper  nn  the  manufactures  of  Paisley,  printed  in 
ppcndix  to  Anderson's  '  History  of  Commei-ce '  (,edi- 
r  1787-0),  it  is  stated  Ihat '  the  manufacture  of  thread 
fst  attempted  in  this  country  by  Mrs.  Millar,  of  Bal- 
L,  in  1722,  on  having  received  some  information  and 
neiy  fTom  Holland.'  Her  example  was  speedily  fol- 
by  several  families  in  Paisley,  where  the  manufac- 
jon  became  of  conaderable  importance.  The  first 
aeturers  imitated  the  kind  called  Nuns'  or  ounce 
,  which  was  made  up  in  hanks  of  forty  threads  each, 
upon  reels  a  yard  in  circumference  ;  but  when 
ofits  of  the  manufacture  were  diminished  by  com- 
n,  it  was  injured  by  the  surreptitious  practices  of 
jf  the  manufacturers,  who  reduced  the  number  of 
i  in  each  hank  from  forty  to  thirty,  and  when  this 
e  notorious  in  the  market,  put  but  twenty-eight 
i  in  the  hanii,  or  reduced  the  diameter  of  their  reels, 
nsequently  the  length  of  the  threads.  These  ftauds 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary, 
i,  to  pass  an  act  of  parliament  requiring  all  manu- 
irsof  this  description  of  thread  to  use  uniform  stand- 
da  of  thirty-six  inches  in  circumference,  and  io  put 
threads  or  rounds  of  the  reel  in  each  hank.  From 
ktement  above  referred  to,  it  appears  that  the  uum- 
macliines  employed  at  Paisley  m  twining  thread,  in 
ras  not  less  than  12U;  and  that  the  number  employed 
thread  manufacture  in  the  whole  of  Scotland  at  that 
as  at  least  5O0,  of  which  about  200  v 
Kluction  of  the  different  species  of 
consumed  upon  an  average  2400  spindles  of  vam 
>r  4<«I,00U  in  the  whole  ;  and  these  spindles,  valued 
"id.  each,  when  manufactured  into  thread,  amounted 
atXtl.  Tlie  300  machines  employed  in  makingother 
>f  thread  consumed  upon  an  average  2000  spindles 
it  G00,000  spindles  in  the  whole,  which,  estimated 
W.  each  when  mamifactured,  amounted  to  112,000/. 
he  total  annual  value  of  the  thread  manufactured  in 
nd  about  1784  was  220,000/. ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
.nu&cture  gave  employment  in  its  various  operations, 
the  spinning  of  the'  flax  to  the  finishing  of  the 
,  to  upwai-ds  of  20,000  women,  bendes  4000  or  5000 

manufacture  of  thread  from  fibres  of  cotton-wool,  for  -    . 

■-  and  other  purposes,  is  one  of  the  many  important    centre  of  this  bobbin,  which  reals  upon  a  bar^  called  tha 

'  -  ii..'t;..i,  ;..,i„..> ti...!  :,.!»  ..vu.'niaa  hi!  tha  I  i-n r, ni n ir-ni i [ .  ihA  tnuiivDme  scction  of  whlch  IS  indicatwl 
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which  the  finished  lliread  is  wound  by  the  revolution  of 
the  flyer,  which  also  gives  to  it  any  predetermined  degree 
of  twist.    The  spindle  passes  freely  through  a  hole  in  the 
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by  K  tint  in  llu*ciif ;  and  the  coppincr-rail,  which  extends 
the  whole  widtli  of  tlu*  niMcliine,  is  su])portcd  at  intenals 
by  vt'rlii-al  rods,  ouo  of  whii-li  is  shown  at  /".  To  these 
rods,  and  ((MiMMiiuMitly  to  the  coppinji:-!!!!!  antn)obbins 
»iip])orted  ])y  them,  a  reiiproeatincf  veilical  motion  is  nii- 

t)arted  thioutch  the  c«>iniectin£:  pieces  }r  and  A,  I'mni  tlie 
)ent  lever  / /,  whieli  is  pivoted  at  /r.  and  reeeives  its  mo- 
tion thronijh  the  adiustahle  Inetion-roller  /,  from  an  eceen- 
tric  or  heart  wheel  vi.  Thus  by  the  conibincd  rotatory 
motion  of  the  spindle  and  Iher,  and  rising  and  lallinl? 
motion  of  the  bobbin,  the  thread  is  at  once  twisted  and 
wound  reirularly  uj)on  the  bobbins,  whieh  may  be  easily 
rem()\ed  \>hen  I'ull.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  con- 
trivances by  whieh  motion  is  communicated  to  various 
parts  of  the  maciiine,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  add  that,  by 
chamje-sin  the  relative  sizes  of  some  of  the  toothed  wheels 
by  which  the  movinir-power  is  distributed  from  the  main 
ahart,  the  spindles,  winch  always  revolve  much  faster  than 
tile  mllei-s,  may  be  made  to  do  so  to  any  retpiired  deu^ree, 
Rt)  as  to  impart  a  grreater  or  less  dej^ree  of  twist  to  the 
tlireail. 

Silk  thread  is,  acconlinn;  to  Dr.  Ure,  commonly  twisted 
in  lengths  of  from  iilty  to  a  hundred  feet,  with  hand-reels 
somewhat  similar  to  those  employed  in  rope-makinu:. 

(Anderson,  Iliahinj  uf  Cwnmevre^  vol.  iv.,  pp.  70»3-4 ; 
Dr.  Ure's  Cotton  Mtinufacture  of  Great  Briiaw^  vol.  ii., 
pp.  22G-2:«;  Dirt.  f/Arfx ;  &c.) 

THREATS  AND  TUHPIATENING  LETTERS.  By 
the  criminal  law  of  Enijland,  threats  of  personal  violence, 
or  any  other  threats  by  which  a  man  of  ordinary  firmness 
and  prudence  may  be  put  in  fear,  and  by  means  of  which 
money  or  other  property  is  extorted  from  him,  amount  to 
the  crime  of  robbery.  [Rohhkrv.]  And  by  the  statute 
7  Will.  IV.  &  1  Vict.,  e.  KT,  sect.  7»  a  j|>erson  demandinc: 
by  menaces  any  ])rnj)erty  of  another  with  intent  to  steal 
the  same,  is  declared  to  be  i^uilty  of  felony,  and  is  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceedin*?  three  years. 
Besides  these  ottences,  it  is  a  mi>>ilemeanor  at  common 
law  to  threaten  another  in  oixler  to  deter  him  from 
doinif  some  lawful  act,  or  to  compel  him  to  do  an  un- 
lawful one,  or  to  extort  money  or  ^oods  from  him,  or 
to  obtain  any  other  benefit  to  the  person  who  makes  the 
threat. 

The  offence  of  sending  oc  delivorinij  letters  or  writinp^s, 
threatcuini^  to  kili  or  injure  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
sent  or  dehvered,  or  to  bum  his  house,  or  to  accuse  him  of 
some  heinous  crime  tor  the  purjmse  of  extortiuij  money, 
was  formerly  considered  to  be  hiirh  treason  (stat.  8  lien. 
v.,  e.  C) ;  and  under  the  stat.  9  Geo.  I.,  e.  22,  continued 
lor  mon*.  than  a  century  to  be  punishable  as  a  capital 
felony.  By  the  stat.  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  54,  s.  :i,  it  \Nas  declared 
to  be  desirable  that  a  less  punishment  should  be  .substituted 
for  that  of  death  ;  and  it  was  enacted  that,  *  if  any  person 
bhc'iU  knowinirly  and  wilfully  send  or  deliver  any'writini^, 
with  or  without  any  name  or  siicnature  sub^cribeil  thereto, 
or  with  a  iictitious  name  or  sicfnature,  threateninir  to  kill 
or  murder  any  person,  or  to  burn  or  destroy  his  house,  out- 
house, barns,  or  stacks  of  corn  vr  irrain,  hay  or  straw,  the 
oiteiider  shall  be  iruilty  of  felony,  puni.^^hable  with  Imns- 
poitatio!i  for  life,  or  not  le>s  than  seven  years,  or  imprison- 
ment fur  any  term  nut  exceedinir  seven  years.*  By  a  more 
recent  statute,  7  N:  s  Giti.  IV.,  c,  2'J,  sect.  8,  it  is  enacted 
that,  'if  any  person  shall  knowinirly  send  or  deliver  any 
letter  or  NMilnnr,  demandiuj;  of  any  *pei"so:i  with  menaces, 
and  without  any  ivaM»nahle  or  prollable  cause,  .inv  chattel, 
money,  or  valuable  .security  ;  or  if  any  ])ci-son  shall  accuse, 
or  tin  eaten  to  accuse,  or  shall  know  inijly  send  ordeli\er 
any  lettir  or  writinu:  arcuMnir  or  threateninir  to  accuse, 
any  pei>ou  of  any  eiinie  jninishable  by  law  with  death, 
tjaii>iMnijijion.  or  pillory.  »)r  of  any  a.v-aidt  with  intent  to 
connnii  any  lape,  or  of 'any  attempt  or  endeavour  to  com- 
mit a»iy  lapf.  av  oi'  any  infamous  crime  thu  meaninsj  of 
wi:ieh  !«iin  is  -p.-.-iaPy  iK-linetl  in  the  IMli  section  of  the 
same  statute  ,  wnh  a  \ie\v  or  int.'iit  to  extort  or  tmin  fn>m 
such  p*TM>M  Any  chatiol.  money,  cr  valuable  security,'  every 
such  olfeiider  shall  lu-  imifty  of  felony,  and  shall  b*e 
punishable  with  tran-portatiun  for  life  or  not  less  than 
sr\en  _\t!n>.  or  with  impri>i)nuient  not  exceeding  four 
^t-.TT-*.  ui!h  iir  without  whi]ipiuir. 

lilllr.:-".  IMLK  (M\  j|i..  iri-hni<al  name  of  the  rule 
in  aMlhnu'M  •  li\  whiili.  tiner  .niai!titir«*  brinjj'  iriven,  the 
fir>t  and  seeinid  tif  (iiii>  kind,  a  louilh  U  foinid  Mich  that 
the  lour  ai'e  in  proportion,  oi  tluit  the  firat  is  the  same  | 


multiple,  part,  or  parts,  of  the  second,  which  th«?  ihL-i  3 
the  fourth. 

In  the  earliest  modem  treatises  ure  foT-.m!  'hr  tit 
tory  heading^  of  this  i)roccs.s  from  whieh  thr-  dT, 
tion  ritft;  of  three  has  neen  formed  bv   Al?l)rtfT!a*ioti.    ^^ 
most  all   such  abbreviations  date    from  th^    '::n« 
systems  of  commercial  arithmetic  l)eijaii  to  t^•  -Anttra 
is,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Mxteeiitli  c«  riVirr. 
that  time,  such  books  a*  were  writ  tun  aI*.\a}Vcr>u 
demonstrations  from  full  definitions  :  and  i*  «  %«  not 
necessary  to  provide  the  simjjle  ease  nf  t*,:idi:!<;  s 
proportional  to  three  piven  nnmliers  with  a  ^«'pa^»•tl 
or  to  divide  the  rule  for  doini:  it  from  oth«  r»,    Th», 
ever  wjis  done  by  traders  in  their  daih   pnicrii'e,  1 
parated  the  nile  of  three  from  the  uther  p.Tr*»of  an* 
and  called  it  the  ftoiilni  ritf'\  an   oKli .   T*»nn.  j» 
than  nth  of  three.  Bishop  Tonstal  :•  Ars  vjpputanJi,       ;. 
begins  his  chapter  on  the  '  Keiridadi.*  tnbu*  notis  qi 
i^notum  commonstnmtibus  '  in  this  iiiaa.ii'f :  'Pn 
omnium  rcj|i:ulaest  (\\\oc  detribus  noti«i  qusrrum  i^a 
noticiam  cducentibiis  ab  ArithineticiiK  t^iditur.      \  i 
rcffuht/n  an  ream  vocat ;    quia  bsi-e    caters  Arrt! 
reirulis   velut   cx'teris   metallis  aunim   p.-^.LVci.'     ivli     ■> 
llecorde  (ir>40)  calls  it  the  *feate  of  the  nil^;  d  r^V«- 
tions,  whichc  for  his  excellencie  is  called  the  ffoldr::  ruk.' 
Humphrey  Baker  C 15C2 :  uses  the  pbraso  •  P:le  of  three.' i^ 
says  that  *  the  philosophers  did  name  it  the  ^L'!drn  nilc— te 
nowe  in  these  latter  daies,  by  us  it  is  calldi  Xht,  nit  of 
three.* 

Tlie  immense  variety  of  questions  irhich  are  tr  b«  nlrfd 
by  finding  a  fourth  proportional  defies  all  clswflnSin: 
but  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  one  form,  though  i! 
in  particular  cases  not  be  ca.sy  to  >cc  the  mode  of  : 
tion.    That  form  is: — A  prothices  B  ;  what  will  C 
It  may  be  that  it  is  money  which  prochice^  ^ 
which  produce  money,  or  money  wliieh  produi-w 
or  money  of  one  countrj*  which  produces  money  ok  • 
or  time  which  prochices  distance    fravelleiJ,  Jtc. 
The  difficulty  to  l)eginner8  is  the  reduction  of  th*  if 
given  to  the  al)ove  simple  form,   which    must  bk 
before  what  is  (or  used  to  be")  called  the  a  tat  f  mem 
question  can  be  made,  namely,   the   writinsr  di7«B 
numbers  A,  B,  C,  in  the  proper  order,  with  the  is 
proportion  between  them : 

A  :  B  :  :  C  :  the  answer  rrquirt-d. 

It  IB  proper  enough  to  say  ttiat  this  i-»  a  cTT:(-st:on  a 
lK)rtion  when  numbers  only  are  confide  red :   hul 
when  the  things  represented  by  the  number*  a.-e  \s^% 
stead  of  the  numbers.     Thus,  if  5   pence  bur  10  1 
7  pence  will  buy  14  apples,  and  the  nnmUT'jij  Ivi 
10  is  to  14,  or  5  is  the  same  fraction  of  7  aj  III  u  of  r» 
But  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  5  ]>encc  bear  the*;  ^ 

tion  to  10  apples  that  7  pence  bear  to   14  appi^^ 
because  5  pence  are  not   any  assig^nable  fr^cT;^.c 
apples.    That  there  is  a  relation  is  tnie  :  but  t^a!  u 
is  not  proportion.    Thus,  it  is  not   absurd  to  sit, 
common  language  of  the  rule,   Aa  5  pence 
apples,  so  are  7  pence  to  14  apples ;  for  the  first  uuo 
to  the  second  in  the  same  relation  as  the  third 
fourth  :  5  jHjnce  must,  at  all  rates,  do  as  much  tci 
purchase  of  10  apples  as  7  pence  tow  ard»  that  c :"  U 
With  this  understanding  there  is  no  objection  ti>  t 
mon  mode  of  statement,  and  the  proof  of  the  rule  »  ■ 
lows : — If  A  of  the  first  produce  B  of  the  sevond. 
the  same  rate  of  production,  1  of  the  first  1 

-J-  of  the  second ;   whence  C  of  the  first  muit 

B         CB 

C  X  -r,  or  -7-  of  the  second. 
A  A 

Tile  importance  of  the  nilc  of  three  induced  ixtTl 
ticians  to  attach  two  other  niles  to  it :   the  inrerse  rck4 
three  (called  l)v  Uec-orde,  Baker,  &c..  the  bnrkrr  niJe' : 
the  double  nife  of  three.    Some  of  the  writers  of  t'otv 
school,  apparently  by  an  abl)reviation  of  his  «ordk  trfl 
that  the  rule  of  three  invenc  is  used  '  when  Ics  i« 
more  and  more  requires  Ie»;'   meaning  that  the  e 
the  third  of  the  given  numbers  the  les«wiH  be  the 
and  viee  ver^tk.    Thus,  suppose  that  10/.  has  t^n  ica 
for  3  months,  and  I  want  to  know  how  long  1  01 
I(>nd  a  triven  sum  < other  than  MH.^  in  return  :  t\ide 
more  I  lenil,  the  U'ss  the  time  for  which  I  oijrht  w 
it.    If  the  sum  l>e  15/.,  then  3  montiM  ia  to 
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not  as  10  lo  15,  but  in  its  inverse  ratio,  as  15  to  10, 
10  :  :  3  :  3  X  10 -j- 15,  or  2;   and  2  months  is  the 
■  required. 

double  rule  of  three  (at  least  in  the  class  of  ^ues- 
liicii  are  usually  considered  as  falling  under  it)  is 
I  where  time  is  an  element  in  the  production  which 
istion  supposes.  For  example  :  supposing  it  known 
men  can  pave  B  square  feet  in  C  days,  it  may  be 
liow  many  men  can  pave  b  square  feet  in  c  days,  or 
my  square  feet  can  a  men  pave  in  c  days,  or  how 
lays  will  it  take  a  men  to  pave  b  square  feet.  If 
;e  down  the  data  and  answer  m  two  lines,  and  in  the 
ig  order— force  employed — eftect  produced — time 
uction — thus, 

ABC 

a  b  c 

e  is — Take  such  an  answer  as  will  make  the  ex- 
of  each  line  multiplied  by  the  mean  of  the  other, 
le  in  both.  That  is,  let  AiC  =  aBc,  and  according 
or  c  is  to  be  found,  the  mode  of  working  is  as  fol- 

MC  dBc         \bC 

°"    Be  '*"'  AC»^"   flB' 

)roof  is  as  follows : — One  man  in  C  days  could  pave 

B 

re  feet,  and  in  one  day  -rr-,  square  feet.   By  similar 

b 

ig  one  man  in  one  day  could  pave  —  square  feet. 

B        b 
_=_^.oraBc  =  A6C. 

•rincipal  caution  which  a  beginner  requires  is ; — ^not 
)8e  that  the  rule  of  three  (or  the  rule  of  finding  a 
plant itj  which,  with  three  others,  shall  constitute 
lion)  IS  to  be  applied  in  all  cases  in  which  three 
es  are  e^iven  to  find  a  fourth.  That  such  a  caution 
ry  arises  from  the  defect  of  works  on  arithmetic  ; 
cquently  exhibit  this  rule  without  any  mention  of 
on,  and  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  there  is  but  one 
Dbtaininir  a  fourth  quantity  from  three  others. 
EE  RIVKRS.     rCANADA.] 

OTHORUS,  M.  Vieillot's  name  for  a  genus  of 
flviay  Lath.,  and  placed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  in  his 
y  TROGLODYTiNy«,  of  his  family  Certhidee. 
OTHU'RUS,  ISI.  Vieillot's  name  for  a  genus  of 
^ylria.  Lath.),  placed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  in  his 
y  Trooi.odytix.e. 

KJMORTON,  SIR  NICHOLAS,  was  descended 
antient  lamily  in  Wa^^'ickshi^e,  and  his  ancestors 
1  employed  in  the  higher  offices  of  state  for  some 
3.  Iiis  lather,  Sir  George  Throcmorton,  had  been 
r  with  Ilenrv  VIII.,  but,  being  a  zealous  papist,  he 
the  kinsr's  displeasure  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
nacy,  and  about  1538  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
)n,  where  he  remained  several  yeare. 
las,  who  was  Sir  George's  fourth  son,  was  bom 
e  year  ir)13.  Having  been  appointed  page  to  the 
Riclmiond,  the  king's  natural  son,  he  accompanied 
er  to  France,  and  remained  in  his  ser\'ice  till  the 
?ath  in  1536. 

or^e  Throcmorton  was  released  from  the  Tower  in 
lis  son  Nicholas  was  then  appointed  sewer  to  the 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  the 

'  mariihallM  feast, 
Serv'd  up  in  hall  with  sewer  and  aeneachal.* 

H  he  headed  a  troop  in  the  armament  against 
.hich  Henry  VIII.  commanded  in  person;  he  as- 
the  sietro  of  Boulogne,  and  after  his  return  re- 
pension  from  the  king  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 
*  kinu^s  death  he  attached  himself  to  the  queen- 
Catherine  Parr,  and  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
le  distiiii^uished  himself  in  the  campaigti  in  Scot- 
er the  Protector  Somerset ;  he  was  present  at  the 
Pinkey  i^or  Musselburgh),  and  Somerset  sent  him 
)n  with  the  news  of  the  victory.  He  was  soon 
s  created  a  knight,  appointed  to  a  place  in  the 
imber,  and  admitted  to  great  intimacy  with 
v^I.  The  kins:  bestowed  upon  him  some  valuable 
ind  made  him  under-treasuref  of  the  Mint.  He 
irliament  duiing  Edward's  reign  as  member  for 
pton. 


A  short  time  before  the  king's  deatli,  Sir  Nicholas  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  and  on  taking 
his  wife  to  visit  his  father  at  Coughton  in  Warwickshire, 
he  was  received  with  coldness  by  the  old  knight ;  partly 

Eerhaps  on  account  of  his  Protestant  principles,  but  chiefly 
ecause  he  had  been  knighted  before  his  eldest  brother. 
To  remove  this  cause  of  oflTence,  he  took  his  brother  back 
with  him  to  court,  and,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Nicholas,  the 
kin^  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  knight. 

Sir  Nicholas  Throcmorton  was  present  when  Edward  VI. 
died  at  Greenwich  in  1553.  He  was  aware  of  the  designs 
of  the  partisans  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  but,  though  a  Protes- 
tant, he  was  too  much  attached  to  law  and  legitimacy  to 
give  the  least  sanction  to  them.  He  therefore  came  im- 
mediately to  London,  and  despatched  Mary's  goldsmith  to 
announce  to  her  the  king's  demise. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1554,  Sir  Nicholas  Throcmorton 
was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of 
being  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  \\^att. 
On  tlie  17th  of  April  he  was  brought  to  trial  at  Guildhall, 
London.  This  trial  is  the  most  important  and  interesting 
event  in  his  life.  A  rej)ort  of  it,  taken  from  Holinshed, 
is  given  in  the  •Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge — Cri- 
minal Trials.*  It  is  certain  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
Wyatt's  intentions,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  to 
some  extent  implicated  in  the  rebellion.  He  w^as  tried 
before  commissioners,  some  of  whom  were  bitterly  inimi- 
cal to  him,  and  who  seemed  to  regard  Ids  trial  as  merely  a 
form  necessary  to  be  gone  through  previous  to  his  execu- 
tion. Sir  Nicholas  however  conducted  his  own  defence; 
and  this  he  did  with  such  admirable  adroitness,  such 
promptness  of  reply  and  coolness  of  argument,  intermixed 
with  retorts,  spirited,  fearless,  and  reiterated,  in  answer  to 
the  partial  remarks  of  the  lord  chief  justice  and  other  com- 
missioners, and  followed  up  by  an  impassioned  earnestness 
of  apjjeal  to  the  jury,  that,  in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  the 
chief  justice  and  the  attorney-general,  he  obtained  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal.  Sir  Nicholas  was  directed  to  be  discharged, 
but  was  remanded,  and  kept  in  prison  till  the  18th  Jan., 
1555.  The  jury  were  made  to  suffer  severely  fOr  their  in- 
dependent verdict.  Two  were  fined  2000/.  each,  six  were 
fined  1000  marks  each,  and  four,  who  expressed  contrition, 
were  not  fined.  All  were  remanded  to  prison,  where  they 
remained  till  the  12th  of  December,  when  five  were  dis- 
charged on  payment  of  the  reduced  fine  of  220/.  each, 
tliree  on  payment  of  60/.  each,  and  four  without  fine. 

Sir  Nicnolas  Throcmorton,  after  his  release,  avoided  the 
approaching  storm  of  persecution  by  going  to  France, 
w-liere  he  remained  till  1556.  Though  he  afterwards  served 
in  Queen  Mary's  army  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  whom 
he  visited  privately  at  Hatfield.  When  Queen  Mary  died, 
he  was  admitted  to  see  her  corpse,  and,  as  Elizabeth  had 
requested,  took  from  her  finger  the  wedding-ring  which 
had  been  given  to  her  by  Philip,  and  delivered  it  to  Eli- 
zabeth. Elizabeth  gave  him  the  office  of  chief  butler  of 
England,  a  situation  of  some  dignity,  but  inconsiderable 
emolument,  and  afterwards  made  him  chamberlain  of  the 
exchequer.  In  1559  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  France, 
and  remained  at  the  French  court  as  resident  ambassador 
till  the  beginning  of  1563.  Dr.  Forbes  has  published  the 
greater  part  of  Throcmorton's  correspondence  with  his 
own  government  while  he  was  in  this  confidential  situa- 
tion. It  displays  great  diplomatic  skill  and  management, 
but  perhaps  rather  too  much  tendency  to  intrigue ;  and  he 
supported  the  cautious  aud  somewhat  doubtful  policy  of 
Cecil  with  zeal  and  discretion.  Indeed  he  was  on  the  most 
confidential  terms  with  Cecil  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  but  after  liis  return  a  coolness  arose  between  the 
two  statesmen,  which  increased  till  it  became  a  strong 
personal  animosity. 

In  1565  Throcmorton  was  sent  on  a  special  embassy  to 
Scotland,  to  remonstrate  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  against 
her  intended  marriage  with  Damley ;  and  when  Mary  was 
imprisoned  at  Ix)chTeven  in  1567,  Throcmorton  was  com- 
missioned by  Elizabeth  to  negotiate  with  the  rebel  lords 
for  her  release. 

In  1569  Throcmorton  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge, 
which  indeed  appears  to  have  been  well  founded,  of  hav- 
ing been  engag^  in  the  intrigue  for  a  marriage  betweea 
Mary  Queen  of  ScoU  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Thou^ 
he  was  not  kept  long  in  confinement,  he  never  afterwarcui 
regained  the  confidence  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  distrew  ff 
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mind  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  lu*r  favour  has  been  thou^rlit 
to  have  hastened  liis  death,  whieli  took  phice  at  the  hovLse 
of  1he  Karl  of  Leicester,  Feb.  12,  b")?!,  in  his  58th  year. 

Sir  Francis  Walhiuirliani,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, on  the  occasion  of  Throcinoilon's  death,  siiy.s  of 
him  that  *  for  counsel  in  peace  and  for  conduct  in  war  he 
hath  not  left  of  Uke  sufficiency  that  I  know.'  Camden 
says  he  was  *aman  of  lar^e  experience,  piercinij  judi^- 
ment,  and  sins^ular  prudence ;  but  he  died  very  luckily  lor 
himself  and  his  family,  his  life  and  estate  being  in  great 
danger  by  reason  of  his  turbulent  spirit.' 

{Crinunul  Tn'ah,  in  Libranj  rf  Enttn'taining  K/ioic- 
ledfrp  ;    Pictorial  Ilifttory  of  Kntrland.) 

THROMBUS  is  a  tumour  formed  by  blood  effused  from 
a  vein  atter  bleedinsr.  and  coac^ulated  in  the  adjacent  cel- 
lular tissue.  It  is  a  kind  of  intense  ecehymosis  or  bniise, 
and  usually  arises  from  the  puncture  in  the  vein  not  having 
been  made  exactly  oppo>ite  that  in  the  skin,  so  that  some 
of  the  blood,  inistead  of  flowiiii^  out,  is  inliltrated  bet  ween 
the  vein  and  the  surface.  It  i-;  rarely  of  sutlicient  impor- 
tance to  require  treatment,  and  is  usually  removed  like  the 
effused  blood  of  an  ordinary  bruise.  Sometimes  however 
inflammation  ensues  around  the  tumour,  which  should  be 
treated  by  leeches  and  cold;  or,  if  it  proceed  to  suppura- 
tion, should  be  managed  like  a  common  abacess. 

THROSTLE.     [Thrushes.] 

THRUSH,  or  Aphthai,  is  a  disease  which  commonly 
appears  in  the  form  of  minute  opaque-white  vesicles 
scattered  over  the  interior  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
Vesicles  or  blisters  of  this  kind  ollen  appear  in  a  succession 
of  emptions,  those  which  were  fiist  formed  burstintj  and 
leaving  tender  and  raw  surfaces,  while  others  are  breakinjr 
out ;  and  thus  continuing  through  the  whole  course  of 
some  general  disorder  of  the  system. 

The  only  variety  of  thrush  m  which  the  eruption  is  the 
most  obvious  sign  of  disease  is  that  which  is  called  milk- 
thrush,  or  aphtha  infantum,  or  sometimes,  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  is  the  primary  disi^ase,  idiopathic  thrush. 
Tliis  however  is  almost  always  connected  with  disturbance 
of  the  digestion  and  other  functions,  and  is  usually  traceable 
to  some  error  of  diet.  It  is  most  frecpiently  observed  in 
cliildren  that  are  brought  up  *  by  hand  ;'  and,  in  ordinar}- 
cases,  requires  only  the  means  adapted  to  coirect  the  dis- 
turbed digestion,  such  as  small  (loses  of  magnesia  and 
jl^entle  purgatives.  In  very  weakly  children  however,  and 
in  those  that  are  ill  fed  and  clothed,  the  surface  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  exposed  by  the  bursting  of  the  vesicles, 
may  slough  or  ulcerate  ;  and  this  condition  is  always  a 
pign  of  the  necessity  of  administering  tonics,  nutritious 
fO(Kl,  and  even  powerful  stimulants,  such  as  wine  or 
brandy.  It  is  this  form  of  thrush  which  is  usually  de- 
scribeli  as  aphtha  mahgna. 

In  adults,  thrush  is  a  verj'  common  occunence  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  many  diseases,  such  as  ty])hoid  and 
other  acute  fevers,  the  hectic  fever  accompanying  phthisis, 
diabetes,  &c. :  in  short,  in  nearly  all  cases  in  which  there 
is  great  prostration  of  strength,  thnish  may  occur.  In 
these  cases,  the  only  treatment  that  can  be  applied  pecu- 
liarly to  it  is  local.  Great  relief  is  often  afforded  by 
li;rhtly  sponginir  the  affected  surfaces  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  eiirht  or  ten  crrains  to 
an  ounce  uf  water,  dargles,  consisting  of  a  drachm  of 
alum  to  a  pint  of  water  or  acidulated  infusion  of  rosfs,  or 
of  one  or  two  drachms  of  sub-borate  of  soda  to  lialf  a  pint 
of  water,  are  often  beneficial ;  and  so  is  the  mel  boraeis 
of  the  Phamiacopoeia,  when  a  small  (quantity  of  it  is 
held  for  a  few  minutes  in  contact  with  the  affected 
part. 

THRUSHES.  Under  this  name  many  ornithologists 
treat  of  the  whole  of  the  Mervmd.e,  in  wliich  article  the 
views  of  Mr.  Vigors,  Mr.  Swainson.  and  the  Prince  of  Mu- 
Mfi^ano,  now  l^ince  of  Canino,  with  regard  to  this  family, 
are  given. 

Since  the  article  Mt*rulidro  was  written,  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray 
has  published  liis  *  List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,*  and  we 
proceed  to  lay  belbre  our  n*aders  his  anrangement. 

Mr.  G.  R. 'Gray  makes  the  Tunfidfi^  ^Tiirdus,  Linn.) 
the  second  family  of  liis  third  tribe  (IJfntirosfrps^  of  his 
•econd  order  {Pujuxfrrf).  The  Dfntirfuttrrs  are  ])laeed  l)y 
him  between  the  Tennirostren  and  the  Conirosin*s^  anil 
the  Tuniidrr  lM»tween  the  httarinidfp  and  the  MuftricupitUt. 

Tlie  following  are  the  subfamilies  and  genera  into  which 
Mr.  O.  H.  Gray  divides  Uie  Turdide  :— 


Subfam.  1.    Fonnicannie. 

Genera: — iVo/ofA'A/, Less. ;  7ii/^/^4f,Tcnim. :  Aj'ix^ 
Ihisyn^jihtda^  Sw. ;  Pithys,  Vieill. ;  Formtrtrura, 
Myrmf'ciza^  G.  R.  Gray;  Vrotomut^  Sw. :  Milun'i, 
Corythopis^  Sundev. ;  Brnchypifry.r^  Horsi". ;  .*Ajr 
J  aid.  and  Selby ;  Timiclor^  Pr.  Max. ;  FormiCfinuM,  E 
Chamfpza,\'\^.\  G raliaria,  VieiW. :  Ci*9a,  Bokt: 
c/iyuruSf  Tliunb. ;  Myiophoneu9^  Temm. ;  H^fdr 
Vieill. 

Subfam.  2.    Turdinae. 

Genera : — Petrocos^yphux,  Boie  ;  Oroc^t^s,  G.  R.  i 
Ijirrironty  Ilodi^^s. ;  Bps^onornis,  Smith :  Sjjrtn 
Less. ;  C/taetoj,fi,  Sw. ;  Uforich/a^  Kuhl  :  ZmAh^ra, 
Mtfiophaga^  Less. ;  Ort^itcinc/a^  Gould  ;  Tunhu,  I 
^tenda  ^Ray),  Role  ;  MimuK^  Rri.v».  ;    T'».r*»*tomj^  W 

Subfam.  3.    TimaVmse. 

Genera: — Donw  obiu.\\  Sw. ;  Pf//orn^um,Sn,:  , 
rieniia,  Sw. ;  C/aifropim,  Sw. ;  (inrruhix^  htm. ;  .i 
dura^  Gould  ;  Cinclntujma^  Vig.  and  Hon»il ;  ^SH|rJ«  He 
^'/7>///,  Hodgs. ;  7VA/U,  Hodgs. ;  Mti/ncorerctu,  Si». ; 
wu//V/,  Horsf. ;    Pom«/orA///w*,  Hoi*!". ;  ?    Pa 


cola,  Hodgs. ;  Icteria,  Vieill. ;   Tur/itt^nu 

Subfam.  4.     Oriolinsp. 

Genera: — Dw///*,  Vieill. ;  i^pherntherrM^yioii.i  Or 
Linn.;   J//w^/</,  Vij.  and  Horsf. ;    Anu/cij.m$,SiK.\ 
cfiluSy  Sw. ;  Oi'iolia^  J.  Geoff. 

Subfam.  5.     Pycnonotinse. 

Genera : — Mirro^celis^  G.  R.  Gray  ;  Mirrotar     . ; 
Malacopterou,  Eyton ;  Trichophorut^  Temm. :  n 
Viir. ;     I'wA/wa,    Hodgs. ;    Pnullastrfphu*.  Sw. ,  n 
tor/t isy Sw. ;  Pycnonotus^Kuhl ;  AndropaJus,  Sw.; ; 
c/iixos\  Less. ;    ?  Setornis^  Less. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  with  his  usual  dilifi^ence  and  tec 
gives  tile  synonyms  of  all  these  irenera ;  and  obicr 
recrard  to  some  of  them,  that  Drymoyhtln^  Sw.,  \^ 
used  in  botany;   that  Leptorhynchut^  MeneAtr- 
viously  employed  ;   Petro}fhila,  Sw.,  used  in  bd 
sypha^  Vig.,  used  in  entomology,  only  tlie  terikui 
there  in  uft ;    Cichla,  Wai;!.,  previously  uaed  in 
ology;    Paludicola,  Hodgs.,  previously' employed  « 
petolojry ;  and  Mirrnpus^  and  Brarhypu*^  Sw., 
used  in  other  branches  of  natural  hii»tor}'. 

Some  of  tliese  fonns  have  already  been  noticed  m 
in  this  work,  and  we  shall  here  confine  ounelvo 
tnie  thrushes,  or  those  so  nearly  allied  to  Xt 
common  parlance,  tliey  are  so  termed. 

European  Thrushes. 

The  following  thrushes  are  European  : — 

Black  Ouzel,  or  Blackbird,   Afemia    ru 
the  Pi/Iff  Ouzel,  Merula  torquuta,  Brisii. ;    tl^  i 

Ouzels   Merula    tniffratoria,    Sw. ;      the     /!/*« 
Thruah,  Turdus  atroffuiaris,  Temm.  ;  the  Fie 
dujt  vilaritt,  Linn. ;   the  Redwitif^,  Turdus  Ihm^^ 
the  Siissel  Thrmth,  Turdus  vurirorua,  Unn. ; 
Thruahy  or  Throstle,  Turdus  mutieu*^  Ijnn.;  »^ 
Thrush,  Turdus  Naumanni,  Temm. ;  the  PaihtM 
Turdus  pidlidus.  Pall. ;  White's  Thrujih.  Turdmt 
Evton  ;  the  i:>iberiafi  Thrush,  Turdus  Stb^ncus,  ] 
U'ater   Ouzel,    or    Common    Dipjter,  Cinclus 
Kechst.  ;  the  Black-bellied  JVater-iJuzrl^  Cincims 
fr,tstt'r,  Brehm ;    Pallas's  Water  Ouzel^  Cinclus  Pm 
Temm. ;    the  Rock-Thrush^  Petrt)ctncla    Aaj-aitif^ 
and  the  Blur-Thrush,  Petrocincla  cyarmu,  Vi^. 

Of  these,  the  Water  Oizkl,  or   'Commnn  Dipf^ 
Missel  Thrush ;    White's  Thrush  ^occaaionaJ  onl> 
Snuis  Thrush  :   the  Field/nm ;  the  Hedtrtng :  the  i 
bird:    and    the    Ring  Ihtzei^  or  Ring  Ulacxhai 
British. 

We  select  as  an  example  the  sweetest  wans^tt  m 
this  tribe,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  and  wc  write  it  \ 
disrespect  to  the  nch  mellow  whistle  of  the  bli       a 
the  loud  stirring  notes  of  the  missel  thnuh. 

The  Throstle  or  Sftng  Thrush. 

This  well-known  bird  needs  no  description.  It  i 
Grive  and  Petite  Grive  of  the  French  :  Turdb,  T^rdo 
mutte,  and  Tordo  Bottaceio  of  the  Italians :  Sing^ 
or  Weiss-drnssel,  of  the  Gennans  ;  Marts,  with  the 
names  al)ove  sriven.  of  the  modem  British  ;*  aod  M 
brou/raith  of  the  antient  British. 

(reti^raphical  Distribution. — Inhabits  cver%*  coir 

Europis  haunting  gardens  and  woods  near  stream*  « 

*  N  Jk  Hie  Mamtit  of  Uw  rrmch  u  tb« 
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the   15lh  of  Sept.  to  the   15th  of  October,  and  the 

a  about  the  middle  or  end  of  Slarch,  when  each  pair 

s  its  own  district.     In  Britain  it   is   permanent,  and 

HKBod  over  Ent;land,  Wales,   Ireland,  Scotland,  and  its 

e.      Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norw^  possess 

in  the  south,  besides  Germany,  France,  Ital}'.  and 

ece  have  it.     Il  has  been  Been  in  winter  at  Smyrna  and 

bizond.    Prafe:>$or  Nilsson  states  that  it  leaves  Sweden 

the  winter,  and  comes  farther  south.     Mr.  Selby  ob- 

es  that  such  visitors  arrive  in  Britain  with  a  north  or 

h-east  wind,  and,  after  slaying  a  few  days  to  recruit, 

we  aouthward. 

£fabi/s.  Food,  S'C- — Worms,   insects,  snails,  and   fruits 

tarn  the  food  of  t!ie  throstle.    The  common  garden-snail, 

Bdix  hortensis,  and  the  wood-anail.  Helix  nemoralk,  are 

laUed  and  eaten  in  great  numbers  by  this  species.     The 

Kri  beats  and  breaks  the  shells  against  a  stone  to  get  at 

tte  Inimals.     The  nest  is  made  of  green  moss  generally, 

ad  fine  root-fibres  on  the  outside,  and  is  lined  within  with 

M«-dung  and  decayed^  wood,  the  lining  forming  a  cement, 

■B  perfectly  spread  that  it  will  hold  water.    Eggs  four  or 

In,  of  a  light  blue,  the  larger  end  having  a  few  email 

Vkek  specks  or  spots,    lime  of  incubation  thirteen  dav's. 

Ibe  iin>t  hatch   generally  comes  forth  in  April,  but  the 

Cg  have  been  known  to  be  out  at  the  end  of  March. 
e  arc  frcnerally  two  broods  in  the  year.  Both  the 
foek  and  the  hcii  sit.  but  the  former  less  than  the  latter. 
He  often  feeds  her  on  the  nest.  A  holly,  a.  thick  bush— a  ' 
tiU  one  is  mostly  preferred — a  dense  and  somewhat  high 
itenb  or  a  fir,  is  usually  selected ;  but  the  bird  has  been 
faiOCTn  to  breed  in  an  open  shed  or  tool^ouse,  and  do€s 
Mt  seem  to  shun  the  neighbourhood  of  man.  In  1833  a 
Mir  built  tlicir  neat  in  a  low  tree  at  the  bottom  of  Gmy's 
BUI  Gardens,  ncai'  the  gates  where  passengers  arc  going 
kv  ftll  (Liy  long.     The  hen  laid  her  complement  of  eggs, 

1  was  sitting  on  them,  when  a  cat  climbed  up  and  killed 
Kr  on  the  nest.  The  cock  immediately  deserted  the  place. 
Bechsleiii  states  that  in  captivity  the  Throstle  is  easily 

!|;ht  to  perform  ail's.  For  taking  it  he  recommends  a 
■i-ch  with  a  limed  tivig  as  the  best  mode  of  capturing  a 
le-toncd  male  :  b«t  in  September  or  October  he  says  tnat 

y  may  be  caught  in  the  water-fraps,  where  they  repair  at 
utilise  andsunset,  so  late  thai  they  sometimes  cannot  be  seen, 
jid  the  bird-catcheris  only  guided  by  his  ear.  He  observes 
hat,  when  the  birds  enter  the  water,  there  must  be  no  haste 
n  the  part  of  the  fowler,  because  they  like  to  bathe  in 
otnpany,  and  assemble  sometimes  to  the  number  of  ten  or 
irelve  at  once,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  call.  Bechstein 
elXa  us  that  the  first  which  finds  a  convenient  stream,  and 
rtahes  to  go  to  it,  ciies  in  a  tone  of  surprise  or  joy,  '«>A, 
ik,  tilt,  siki,  /mc,  tsac.  tmic:'  then  all  the  thrushes  in  the 

{hbourhooil  immediately  reply  in  concert  and  repair  to 
im  place.  The  bath  is  entered  however  with  a  good  deal 
■f  circumspection  on  their  parts,  and  they  seldom  venture 
iU  they  have  seen  a  Red-breast  bathe  without  danger. 
tut  the  first  that  bathes  is  soon  fallowed  by  others,  and 

V  begin  to  quarrel  among  themselves  if  the  batli  is  not 

enough  to  accommodate  all  satisfactorily.    Bechstein 

■  iiuier  remarks  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  tame  bird 

unning  and  fluttering  on  Uie  banks  of  the  stream,  as  a 

lecoy  to  attract  them. 

ASIATIC  Thrushes. 

Example.  Tardus  erythiogatter. 

Detcrijition.  —  Male.  —  Grey-Cffimlescent  above  ;  the 
;hetks,  tne  sides  of  the  neck,  and  the  quills  black  ;  breast, 
kbdoinen,  and  rump  red ;  beak  and  tarsi  black. 

Female  dilfen  in  being  caenilescent-brown,  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  obscurely  banded  with  brown  ;  neck  in 
front  whitish  marked  with  dark  brown ;  breast,  at)domen, 
and  rump  reddish-white  marked  with  undulations.  Length 
^  inches. 

Mr.  Gould  (Century  qf  Birds  from  the  Himnlaya  Mouti- 
lairit)  stales  that  this  beautiful  species  'exhibits  a  marked 
departure  in  the  style  of  colouring  from  its  more  typical 
congeners ;  and  were  it  not  that  its  form  dictated  Ihe 
ntuation  in  which  il  is  retained,  it  would  otherwise  seem 
to  be  allied  in  niiny  respects  to  the  genus  Petrocincla. 

Loralihj. — The  rocky  districts  of  Hiinalaya ;  never  found 
in  the  low  landn. 


Example, 

rupa  of  the 

Desrripti 


African  Tbbvsbbs. 
Tiirdut   itrepitam.  Smith  ^Merahi  LelsiUi- 


■Male. — Front  and  top  of  head  brownsh- 
grcy ;  occiput,  upper  aspect  of  neck,  interscapular,  sca- 
pulars, and  shoulders  deep  yellowish -grey,  faintly  shaded 
with  brown  ;  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverta  dirty  ash- 
grey.  Under  parts  white,  tinted  in  places  with  ochre- 
yellow  ;  sides  of  the  neck,  whole  of  the  breast,  flanks,  and 
belly  variegated  with  blackish -brown  pyriform  spots,  one- 
on  each  feather,  the  large  end  reaching  nearly  to  its  point. 
Sides  of  the  head  white,  slightly  tinted  with  ochre-yellow, 
variegated  below  the  eyes  with  three  blackish -brown 
bands  ;  the  foremost  proceeds  from  the  base  of  the  lower' 
mandible,  the  second  from  the  middle  of  the  under  eyelid,, 
and  the  third  from  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye ;  the  first 
extends  nearly  horizontally,  and  Ihe  two  others  obliquely 
downwards  and  backwards  till  they  unite  with  the  hon-- 
zonlal  one.  Primaiy  wing-coverts  and  primary  quill- 
feathers  deep  brownish-red,  the  latter  tipped  and  edged' 
externally  with  yellowish-white;  the  first  two-lhirds  at. 
least  of  the  inner  vanes  of  these  feathere  are  of  a  clear" 
buff-colour,  darkest  towards  the  shafts ;  secondary  wing- 
coverts  and  secondary  and  tertiary  quill -feathers  danc 
greyish-brown,  the  outer  vanes  lightest,  all  margined  ex- 
ternally and  tipped  with  dirty  white.  Eyes  reddish  brown :. 
upper  mandible  and  tip  of  lower  inferiorly  ta  well  as  the- 
claws  liver-brown;  lower  mandible  elsewhere,  and  the- 
cutting  edge  of  ujiper,  pale  safTron-yellow.  Feet  and  in— 
ades  of  the  bill  deep  straw-yellow. 

Rg\ire  robust  and  rather  short.  Bill  long,  and  mr;Se- 
ralely  strong;  upper  mandible  broad  and  slightly  deprejsed. 
towards  the  base,  narrow  and  distinctly  notched  nerj  th« 
tip ;  culmen  between  nostrils  elevated  and  ro  unded, 
towards  the  point  of  the  bill  strongly  curved  ■;  nasal 
fossEe  large  and  membranous,  the  nostrils  narr^jw  longi- 
tudinal slits  near  to  the  edges  of  the  mandible  ;  -^ingg  short 
and  rounded,  and  when  folded  they  reach  over  the  first 
half  of  the  tail  ;  the  first  quill-feather  rudi.oientary.  Ihe 
third  rather  the  longest ;  the  second  and  f'jurth  of  eq«»I 
length,  and  scarcely  ijhorter  than  the  third;  the  fitfti  « 
liltle  Sorter  than  the  fourth,  and  the  remaining  primaries 
diminish  in  length  successively.  Tail  short  ancl  slightly 
forked.  Legs  long,  tarsi  robust,  anteriorly  indistinctly  scn- 
tellated,  posteriorly  entire  ;  toes  strong,  the  inner  sud 
outer  toes  of  the  same  length  ;  claws  strong,  much  cnrred 
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Femah  differing  but  little  in  colour,  if  at  dl,  from  the 
msle.    (Sniilh.) 

LiM-iilily.  H'iMm,  I'ikmI,  .fy.— Dr.  Smith  lUtea  that  im- 
mi-diululy  iiiioii  reni-hiiig  Kurichanr,  thin  thniih  began  to 
nnpuur  in  H\<i  tliiukt^ts,  and  he  cuntinued  to  acquue  ocea- 
uonally  a  spcc-imun  evvn  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tropic.  It 
MvVn,  nc  uiyH,  itH  food  upon  the  i^und,  and,  when  to  occu- 
pi«l,itii  resort  is  readily  discovered  by  the  natives  fro  in  the 
noisu  it  makei  in  leiatching  tbe  frround,  or  in  displacing 
rubbish  and  decayed  leaves  which  conceal  the  insects  it  is 
■eekinK.  The  name  by  which  it  ii  known  in  tbe  country 
it  inhabits  is,  he  informs  tii,  chanct eristic  of  Hie  vigour 
with  tfhich  il  employs  its  feel,  and  the  nearest  tianslatiun 
he  can  );ive  in  ■  Groiind-Scraiiei'.* 

Dr.  Smith  further  runinrhs  that  the  form  of  its  hill,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  biise,  the  ien^h  of  it*  legs,  and  the 
Hliortni'stt  of  it!  tail,  an- all  characters  wliieh  remove  it  from 
tiie  rooru  typical  species  of  the  genus  TSirdui ;  but  yet 
thi-re  is  in  its  strticture  and  habits  what  necetaarilv  con- 
stitutes it  a  true  thrush.  {lUuttmlwnt  of  the  Zoology  of 
Houlh  4frica.) 


Tvdua  Bn^Uu,  ulc.    (taHb) 

Ahkiucax  Thrttshu. 

Example,  Turdut  7/iutlclinuit,  Gni. 

Dncnptiim. — Above,  bright  cinnamon  brown,  bright- 
enini^  into  rufous  on  the  head,  and  inclining  to  olive  or 
the  rump  and  tail-  Beneath,  whitish,  thickly  marked 
with  iwncil-sliapcd  dusky  spots.  Vent  pure  white.  Or- 
bits of  the  eve  white.  Bill  dusky  brown,  slijjhtly  notched, 
lower  mancTible  flesh-coloured  towards  the  base.  Le^ 
and  claws  very  pale  ftesh-coloiir.  Iris  dark  chocolate. 
I.eni!:th  H  inches ;  alar  extent  13  inches.    (Nuttall.) 

This  appears  to  be  the  Turdut  meloduM  of  Wilson  and 
Tiiieuy  Thruth  of  Pennant,  and  is  eenerally  known  as  the 
IViKHfThrwih. 

Lnealily,  llabitt.  Fond,  .^.— Nuttall  slates  that  this 
solitiiry  and  rctiriiii:  itonipiter  inhabits,  during  summer,  the 
wlwlf  conlineut  from  Hiulson's  Bay  lo  Florida,  and,  ac- 
ruiititu;  to  his  friend  Mr.  Ware,  breeds  as  far  south  as  Ihe 
\ii-iiiily  of  Nalchei,  iu  Ihe  State  of  Misassippi.  He 
r>-injrks  llmt  it  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained  whether 
the  spiiies  [juits  the  boundarii-s  o{  the  United  State*  in 
winter.  bvcauM.-  Ihe  bird  is  tbvn  silent,  and  always  difBcult 
of  access.  H.-  thinks  il  probable  that  this  Thrush  may 
winter  in  the  Siiutlierii  Slates,  as  a  >ounf;  binl,  gleaninK 
itwcts  and  berries,  liad  been  caught  in  a  garden  in  Boston 
on  the  Stall  Uutolx-r. 

lliit.  wherever  Ihe  Wood  Thiush  may  winter,  it  arrives 
in  the  Middle  Slates  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  A^. 
Nutlall  thus  desiribcs  its  sons  and  hatnts:— 

'  .Vi  the  dunn  of  miviiin:;  lie  announces  his  presence  in 
the  WiiihU,  and  friitii  the  top  of  some  tall  tree,  rising 
Ihi-Qcifii  the  diirk  and  kliady  ftiresl,  he  poun  out  his  few 
cU-ar  and  lianuonious  notes  iu  a  ptca>ing  reverie,  as  if 
iuspired  by  the  enthusiasm  ot  renovated  uXim,    Ttw 
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prelude  to  this  sons  resembles  almost  Ihe  double 
of  the  flute,  blended  with  a  tinkHns,  shrill,  i 
warble,  which  rc-eeho«  from  his  lolituT  retreat  i 
dirge  of  some  sad  recluse  who  shuns  the  bt 
life.    The  whole  air  consists  usually  ot  four  ■ 

which  succeed,  in  deliberate  time,    and        ■ 
together  in  impresdve  and  soothing 
more  mellow  and  sweet  at  every  repi     m 
formers  seem  to  challenge  each  other  initti  ii      m 
of  the  wood,  vying  for  the  Ikvour  of  their 
sympathetic  responses  andsofter  tones  :  *nd,  ai       , 
a  jealous  strife,  terminate  the  wann  (Uspute  '..j  .* 
to  combat  and  violence.  Like  the  Hobin  and  the ' 
in  dark   and  eloomy    weather,    when  oth" 
sheltered  and  uteni,  the  clear  notes  of  the         k» 
are  heard  through  the  dropping  woods,  fro 
so  that,  the  sadder  the  day,  the  sweeter  anc       k  d 
his  song.  His  clear  and  interrupted  wh         laukei 
nearly  the  only  voice  of  melody  he«ru  uf  tbt  ti» 
mid-day,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  as  he  tnvenci  I 
dark,  and  wooded  wildemem,  remote  fboa  the 
men.      It   is  nearly  imponible   by   wonb  tn  t«nn 
idea  of  the  peculiar  warble  of  this  vi        I 
amon^t  his  pnrases  the  sound  of  'atrSre,  ye 
and  followed  oy  a  trill,  repeated  in  two  iBtcnwyuB 
is  readily  recognisable.    At  limes  their  notci  b 
siderable  resemblance  to  those  of  AVilsonH  T* 
eh  rhehu  'vrehu,  then  varied  to  >A   nZ/iii  r     ■■, 
vrehu,  then,  'eh  villa  rilla,  high  and  shrill. 

'  The  Wood  Thrush  is  always  of  a       r 
disposition,  appearing  alone,  or  only  in 
while  he  wilhngly  charms  us  with  his  soi  _  s 

and  even  solicitous  to  remain  conceali         i 
haunts  are  low  shady  glens  by  watercouisrS,  ot 
dark  with  alder-bushes,  mantled  with  the  trmui 
vine.    In  quest  of  his  insect  prer  he  delights  lo  . 
meanders  of  the  rivulet,  Ihrough  whose  leaiy 
sunbeams  steal  only  in  a  few  uninterrupted  nia  u- 
sparkling  surface  of  the  running  brook.     So  p 
btid  to  solitude,  that  I  have  known  ott«  to 
unitbrmly  in  the  same  place,  though  nemrly  ■ 

from  his  mate  and  nest.      At  lime^  indeed,  us 
venture  a  few  faltering  low  notes  in   aa  oak 
consort,  but  his  mellowest  mominf  and  eveni 
was  always  delivered  ih>B  a  tall  iiickrvT,  ore 
grove  of  nemlock  firs,  in  which  the  dimneas       <• 
prevailed  at  noon.    The  Wood  Tbruah,  like 
in^e,  therefore,  feels  inspired  in  darlcneaa,  I 
waiting  for  the  setting  sun,  he  chooaes  a  i«t        • 
beams  of  day  can  seldom  enter.  These  shadj  r 
alio  an  addiuonal  attraction  to  our  Tbruah  ;  il 
the  most  interesting  scene  of  his  instinctive 
and  ends,  here  he  flrst  saw  the  light,  a&d  « 
eiistence,  and  here  he  now  bestows  his  ni  a 

oak,  or  in  the  next  thick  laurel  or  bloomi       i 
berries  afford  him  an  ample  repast  in  the  i  ..jtm 
Outwardly  it  presents  a  warm  bed  of  withered  ' 
oak  leaves,  atwve  these  a  layer  of   coarse  old 
Itaf-htalks  is  laid,  tempered  with  a  tnixtaic  o. 
decayed  wood  smoothly  plastered,  ao  as  to 
like  the  nest  of  the  Robin.    The  whole  is  tb< 
by  a  thin  lining  of  the  black  flbioua  imdiclea  _ 


Th«  Mue  auUiOT  statei  that  the  ei 
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re  in  number,  are  scarcely  distinguishable  horn  those  of 
)e  Robin,  and  of  an  uniform  bright  fl;reenish  blue  destitute 
r  spots.  Beetles,  caterpillars,  and  otlier  insects,  and  in 
litumn  berries,  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  species, 
futtall   further  states  that  the  young  remain  for  weeks 

»und  gardens  in  quest  of  berries,  and  that  they  are 

icularly  fond  of  those  of  the  various  species  of  cornel 

MM,  viburnum.    At  this  season,  he  says,  tliey  occasionally 

e  their  favourite  g^lcns,  and  in  their  devious  wander- 

I     ^  previous  to  their  departure,  sometimes  venture  to 

the  mral  suburbs  of  the  city.    The  young,  it  appears, 

easily  reared,  and,  like  our  "Airostle,  sing  nearly  as  well 

\  the  cage  as  in  their  native  wilds.     (Manual  qf  the 

mithology  qf  the  United  States  and  of  Canada,) 

THUA'NUS.   JThou,  De.] 

THUCVDIDES  {QovKviiZni),  the  son  of  Olorus,  or  Oro- 
lA,  and  Hegesipyle,  was  a  native  of  the  demus  of  Alimus 

Attica.  He  was  connected  by  his  mother*s  side  with 
16  family  of  the  great  Miltiades,  and  the  name  of  his 

ler  was  a  common  one  among  the  Thracian  princes. 

i«e  was  forty  years  old  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
Minesian  war,  according  to  the  statement  of  Pamphila 
seHius,  XV.  23),  he  was  bom  in  b.c.  471.    In  his  own 

'k   he  nowhere  mentions  his  age  or  the  time  of  his 

h,  but  he  says  that  he  lived  through  the  whole  of  the 
oioponnesian  war,  and  that  he  was  of  the  proper  age  for 

trying  its  progress  (v.  26). 
v»ur  principal  information  respecting  the  lifle  of  Thucy- 

ea  is  a  biography  of  him  \^Titten  by  Marcellinus,  which 

however  mil   of  contradictions  and  doubtfUl  stones. 

ere  is  also  an  anonymous  biography  of  him  prefixed  to 
editions  of  his  works,  which  is  still  worse  than  that 

iwdrcellinus.    Thucydidcs  mentions  incidentally  a  few 
concerning  himself,  which  is  almost  idl  tluit  we  know 
Aui  certainty  about  his  life. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  that  when  a  boy  he  heard 
lerodotus  read  liis  History  at  Olympia,  and  was  so  much 
lOved  that  he  burst  into  tears.  But  there  is  good  reason 
r  believing  that  this  recitation  of  the  History  of  Herodo- 

never  took  place  at  the  Olympic  games  [Iikrodotus]  ; 
id  if  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  story  of  Thucydides 
aiving  heard  him  read  it,  we  would  rather  refer  it  to  a 
ter  recitation  at  Athens,  which  Lb  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
id  Eusebius.  Suidas  is  the  only  writer  who  says  that 
hucydides  heard  Herodotus  at  Olympia ;  Marcellinus  and 
hot  1  us  relate  the  same  tale  without  mentioning  where  the 
ioitation  took  place. 

There  seems  nothing  inoiprobable  in  the  accounts  of  the 
itient  biographers  that  Thucydides  was  taught  philoso- 
by  by  Anaxagoras  and  rhetoric  by  Antiphon ;  but  their 
lUement  that  he  accompanied  the  Athenian  colony  to 
hurii  is  probably  a  mistake  arising  from  their  confound- 
ig  him  with  Herodotus,  who,  we  know,  was  of  the  oolo- 
ists.  But  whether  he  went  to  Thurii  or  not,  it  it  certain 
\mX  he  was  in  Athens  in  the  second  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
siian  war,  b.c.  430,  when  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  the 
kgue.  (Thucyd.,  ii.  48.)  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war, 
c.  424,  he  was  in  command  of  an  Athenian  fleet  of  seven 

6,  which  lay  off  Tliasos.  Brasidas,  the  Lacedaemonian 
wumander,  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Am- 
lipolia  on  the  Strymon,  which  then  belonged  to  Athens ; 
id  Thucydides,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  sailed  to  protect 
mphipolis,  but  was  only  in  sufficient  time  to  save  Aion,  a 
i,port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon.  Amphipolit  had 
lien  before  he  could  arrive  there.  (Thucyd.,  iv.  102,  &c.) 
)i  this  he  was  either  condemned  to  deatn  or  banished  by 
e  Athenians  in  the  year  following,  b.c.  423 ;  and  in  con- 
^uence  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  he  spent  twenty 
ars  in  exile,  namely,  till  b.c.  403.  (Thucyd.,  v.  26.)  This 
ar  coincides  exactly  ^ith  the  restoration  of  the  democracy 

Thrasybulus,  when  a  general  amnesty  was  granted,  of 
lich  Tliucydides  seems  to  have  availed  himself.  Where 
paBsed  the  time  of  his  exile  is  not  mentioned  by  him- 
u  Marcellinus  says  that  he  first  went  to  ^gina,  and 
.erwards  to  Scapte-kyle  in  Thrace,  opposite  the  island  of 
laaos,  where  he  nad  some  valuable  gold-mines.  (CompAre 
utarch,  De  Exilio,  p.  605.)  It  appears  however  not  im- 
obable  that  he  visited  several  places  during  his  exile : 
,e  intimate  knowledge  which  he  shows  respecting  the 
atory  of  the  Italiotes  and  Siccliotes  almost  inclines  one 

suppose  that  he  may  have  visited  Italy  and  Sicily  after 
le  failure  of  the  Athenian  expedition  in  the  latter  island, 
is  property  in  Tlirace  would  however  naturally  lead  him 


to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  that  country.  Thif 
property,  which  was  very  considerable  (Thucyd.,  iv.  105), 
was  probably  derived  from  his  family,  wliicn  came  from 
Thrace,  though  Marcellinus  says  that  he  obtained  it  by 
marrying  a  Tnracian  heiress. 

How  long  he  lived  after  his  return  from  exile,  and 
whether  he  continued  at  Athens  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
is  quite  uncertain.  According  to  some  accounts  he  was 
assassinated  at  Athens,  according  to  others  he  died  at 
Thasos,  and  his  bones  were  carried  to  Athens.  He  is  said 
to  have  l>een  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  family  of  Mil- 
tiades. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  forms  the  subject  of  the  History 
of  Thucydides.  He  tells  us  that  he  foresaw  it  would  be 
the  most  important  war  that  Greece  had  ever  known,  and 
that  he  therefore  began  collecting  materials  for  its  history 
from  its  very  commencement ;  that,  where  he  had  to  rely 
upon  the  testimony  of  others,  he  carefully  weighed  and 
examined  the  statements  that  were  made  him ;  and  that  he 
spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  to  arrive  at  the  truths  and 
that  in  consequence  of  his  exile  he  was  enabled  to  obtain 
information  from  the  Peloponnesians  as  well  as  his  own 
countrymen  (i.  22 ;  v.  26).  Though  he  was  engaged  in 
collecting  materials  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  a  regular 
history  till  after  his  return  from  exile,  since  he  alluaes  in 
many  parts  of  it  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  (i.  13 ;  v. 
26,  &o.)*  He  did  not  however  live  to  complete  it :  the 
eighth  book  ends  abniptly  in  the  middle  of  the  year  b.c. 
41 1,  seven  years  before  the  termination  of  the  war.  Even 
the  eighth  book  itself  does  not  seem  to  have  received  the 
last  revision  of  the  author,  although  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  for  doubting  its  genuineness,  as  it  bears  on  every  page 
indubitable  traces  ofhis  style  and  mode  of  thought.  Some 
antient  writers  however  attributed  it  to  his  daughter,  others 
to  Theopompus  or  Xenophon.  As  the  work  of  Thucydides 
is  evidently  incomplete,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  not 
published  m  his  lifetime ;  and  there  is  therefore  great  pro- 
bability tiiat  the.  statement  is  correct  which  attnbutes  the 
publication  of  it  to  Xenophon.  Niebuhr  has  brought  for- 
ward reasons  Wnich  seem  to  render  it  almost  certain  that 
Xenophon*8  '  Hellenics '  consist  of  two  distinct  works,  and 
that  the  last  Ave  books  were  not  published  till  long  alter 
the  first  two.  The  lirst  two,  which  seem  to  have  borne 
the  title  of  the  *  Paralipomena '  of  Thucydides,  complete 
the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  were  not  impro- 
bably published  by  Xenophon,  together  with  the  eight 
books  of  Thucydides.  (Niebuhr,  in  Philological  Mweum^ 
i.  485,  &c.) 

The  first  book  of  Thucydides  is  a  kind  of  introduction  to 
the  history.  He  commences  by  observing  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  was  more  important  than  any  that  had  been 
known  before ;  and  to  prove  this,  he  reviews  the  state  of 
Greece  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war  (c.  1-21).  He  then  proceeds  to  investigate  the 
causes  which  led  to  it,  of  which  the  real  one  was  the 
jealousy  which  the  Peloponnesians  entertained  of  the 
power  of  Athens }  and  interrupts  his  narrative  to  give  an 
account  of  the  nse  and  progress  of  the  Athenian  empire 
down  to  Uie  commencement  of  the  war  (c.  80-118).  He 
had  an  additional  reason  for  making  this  digression,  since 
this  history  had  either  been  passed  over  by  previous  writers 
altogether,  or  had  been  treated  brieflv,  without  attention 
to  (mronology  (c.  97).  He  resumes  the  thread  of  his  nar- 
rative at  c.  119,  with  the  negotiations  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy  previous  to  the  declaration  of  the  war ;  but 
the  demand  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  the  Athenians 
should  drive  out  the  accused,  which  was  answered  by  the 
Athenians  reauiring  the  Lacedaemonians  to  do  the  same, 
leads  to  anouier  digression  respecting  the  treason  and 
death  of  ^usanias  (c.  128-194)  ;  and  as  proofs  were  found 
implicating  Themistoclea  in  the  designs  of  the  Spartan 
king,  he  continues  the  digression  in  order  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  exile  and  death  of  Themistocles  (o.  135-138). 
He  then  resumes  the  narrative,  and  concludes  the  book 
with  the  speech  of  Pericles  which  induced  the  Athenians  to 
reiUse  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Peloponnesians. 
The  history  of  the  war  does  not  therefore  begin  till  the 
second  book ;  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  an 
abstract  of  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

Thucydides  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  It  was  not 
his  object  to  afford  amusement,  Hke  former  writers,  but  to 
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give  such  a  failhful  roprcsentation  of  tho  past  as  would 
ficrvc  as  a  jffuide  for  tho  future  (i.  22).  llw  observation 
of  human  character  was  profound;  he  penetrates  with  ex- 
traordinary clearsiijhtcdness  into  the  motives  and  policy  of 
the  leading  actors  of  the  war ;  and  he  draws  from  the 
events  he  relates  those  lessons  of  political  wisdom  which 
have  »  nvays  made  his  work  a  favounte  study  with  thought- 
ful men  of  all  countries. 

lie  claims  for  himself  the  merit  of  the  strictest  accuracy, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  History  without  being  con- 
vinced of  tne  tnyit worthiness  of  his  statements.  His  im- 
pfUliality  also  is  conspicuous :  although  he  had  been 
banished  from  his  native  city,  he  does  not,  like  Xenophon, 
turn  renegade,  and  try  to  misrepresent  the  conduct  and 
motives  of  his  own  countrymen.  Although  a  contempo- 
rary', and  one  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  he  writes  as  free  from  prejudice  and  party-feeling 
as  if  he  had  lived  at  a  time  long  subsequent  to  the  events 
he  narrates. 

His  History  is  constructed  on  entirely  different  principles 
from  those  of  his  predecessors,  fle  confines  himself 
Atrictly  to  his  subject,  and  seldom  makes  any  digressions. 
He  feels  deeply  the  importance  of  his  work,  and  constantly 
-strives  to  impress  the  same  feeling  upon  his  readers.  He 
had  proposed  to  himself  a  noble  subject,  and  writes  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  value  of  his  labours,  and  the  pre- 
sentiment that  his  work  will  be  read  in  all  future  ages. 
Tliere  is  consequently  a  moral  elevation  in  his  style  and 
mode  of  treating  a  subject,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  any  other  writer  except  Tacitus. 

In  narrating  the  evetits  of  the  war,  Thucydides  pays 
particular  attention  to  chronology.  He  divides  each  year 
into  two  portions,  the  summer  and  the  winter,  and  is  care- 
ful to  relate  under  each  the  events  that  took  i)lace  respect- 
ively during  that  time.  The  sjweches  which  he  introduces 
are  not  mere  inventions  of  his  own,  but  contain  the  general 
sense  of  what  the  speakers  actually  delivered,  although 
the  style  and  the  arraniroment  are  his  f  i.  22). 

The  style  of  Thucydides  is  marked  by  great  strength  and 
energy.  Not  only  his  expressions,  but  even  single  words 
seem  to  have  been  well  weijrhed  ])efi)rc  they  were  used ; 
each  has  its  proper  force  and  siirnificance,  and  none  are 
used  merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament  and  effect.  The 
style  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  jirobable  tliat  Thucydides  never 
intended  it  should  be  so,  even  to  his  own  countrymen  :  his 
work  was  not  to  be  read  without  thought.  Still  his  style  is 
open  to  serious  objections.  He  does  not  sufficiently  con- 
sult persnicuity,  which  is  the  first  virtue  in  all  writ- 
ing. His  sentences  too  are  frcciuently  uimecessarily 
long,  and  the  constnictions  harsli  and  involved.  These 
remarks  are  more  es>pociallv  applica])le  to  the  speeches 
iu'^eited  iw  tlie  History,  which  Cicero  found  as  difficult 
aji  we  do.  {(Jnit'tr,.  \)S 

The  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  Aldus,  Venice, 
1502,  and  the  scholia  in  the  following  year.  Tlie  first 
T^itin  translation,  which  was  made  by  J^urentius  Valla, 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1513,  fol.  The  fii-st  Greek  and  Ijitin 
edition  was  that  of  Henry  Stephens,  the  Latin  being  the 
translation  of  Valla,  with  corrections  by  Stephens,  1504, 
fol.  Among  the  modem  editions,  those  ino.st  woithy  of 
notice  are  Poppo's,  which  contains  two  volumes  of  prole- 
gomena, with  the  scholia  and  numerous  notes,  Leipzig, 
10  vols.  8vo.,  lH2l-lKiH:  Haack's,  with  selections  from  the 
Greek  scholia  and  short  notes,  wliieh  tlie  student  will  find 
\ery  u»oful,  2vols.  Hvo.,  Leipzig,  I S2U,  reprinted  in  London, 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  1«23  ;  Cfiiller's,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipzij;,  1KM5, 
2nd  edition,  reprinted  in  London;  and  Arnold's,  3  vols. 
Kvo.,  Oxford,  1S30-1835,  of  which  a  second  edition  is  in 
course  of  publication. 

There  are  translations  of  Tluicydides  into  most  of  the 
modem  European  laniruages.  In  English  the  fii^t  trans- 
lation wai*  made  by  Thomas  NicoUs,  from  the  French 
version  of  Seysel,  and  was  published  in  London,  1550,  fol. 
This  was  succeeded  by  the  translations  of  Hobbes  and 
William  Smith,  which  have  been  frecpiently  reprint^id. 
The  most  recent  is  by  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1820.  The  most  recent  tnmslation  in  German  is  by 
Klein,  Miinchen,  182<»,  8vo. ;  and  in  French  one  of  the 
iK'st  is  ^aid  to  be  by  Gail. 

KespectinET  the  life  of  Tluicydides,  the  reader  may  consult 
Dtxlwell,  *  AnnalH>  Thucyditk'i  et  Xenophonteii,*  4cc.,  Oxf., 
1702,  4 to. :  and  Kriiirer,  *  I'nti'rsuchungen  iibcr  das  Le- 
ben  des  Thucydides/  Berlin,  1832. 


THUG  (from  Hindustanee  fhafrnn,  to  deceive 
deceiver,  and  is  the  special  appellation  of  secret  luu 
in  India,  whom  since  tlie  year  1810  it  has  been  the 
of  the  British  government  to  root  out.  Of  their  onrini 
can  be  said  wilh  any  degree  of  certainty.   The  Thu<« 
selves  refer  it  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  Uim  ■ 
doubt  that  the  ceremonies  with  which  they  carrv  cb 
murderous  trade  can  be  traced  as  far  hack  a«  tlie  I 
Punlna,  where  we  find  them  de«cribcd  with  the  - 
accuracy.   But  before  we  proceed  to  inve»tis:ate  their  1 
historv,'of  which  we  have  only  a  slight  and  urmIh 
knowledge,  we  shal  describe  them  a^  they  were  m  ik 
time  of  their  discovery.    Their  ganirs*  eon*i»ttnjc  d 
ten  to  two  or  three  hundred  men  of  all  races,  cai^fe^.  1 
and  religions,  yet  all  joining  in  the  worship  of  Kah      ih 
about  all  parts  of  India,  sacrificing  to  their  tutelar} 
every  victnn  that  thev  could  seize,  and  shannc  the  ^ 
among  themselves,    ^till  they  shed  no  blood,  cicepl       ■ 
forced  by  circumstances ;  murder  being  thrir  religt 
performance  of  its  duties  required  necrecr.  and  the  timuw 
ment  of  death  was  a  rope  or  a  handkerchief,  which  < 
excite  no  suspicion.    They  were  Htnnglen.    ETeri 
had  its  leader,  the  Jemadar  or  Sirdar ;   iti  temctaei. 
Guru,  whose  dutv  it  was  to  initiate  the  novice  1 
secret  of  using  the  roomal,  or  handkerchief.    Uka  c 
the  Bhuttotes^  that  is  stranglers,  and  the  SotkoM.  or 
trappers,  and  at  last  the  Ijtt^hapety  or  gravedisren.         \ 
countr}'  like  India,  the  striking  chanicter  of  whoie 
ants  is  an  almost  incredible  apathy,  it  was  ea^  for 
commit  the  most  outrageous  murdera  without' czdu 
interest  of  the  victim's  relations.     The  inuneatt 
which  border  the  roads  afforded  the  Luehaeea  ever] 
for  efi'ectually  concealing  the  bodies  ;   and  the 
custom  of  travelling  in  parties  prevented  thcd 
Sotha  from  being  suspected,  whenever   he  bu 
offering  the  protection  of  his  Jemadar  to  traveller! 
their  wealth  induced  him  to  entrap.    The  Thur«  c 
assume  the  appearance  of  merchants,  which  mcrvnv 
confidence  of  their  victims,  whom  they  despatch  «it! 
greatest  celerity  whenever  they  find  a  convement 
Wliilst  the  Bhuttotes  arrange  themselves  in  a  masinc 
effect  their  pur]>ose  with  facility,  the  Luirhaees  di£ 
hole  ;   and  at  a  given  signal  the  noose  is  paM^d  r> 
neck  of  the  traveller,  and,  being  taken  unaware*^  u 
strangled  without  beintr  able  to  make  any  n^tanre 
is  then  thrown  into  the  hole,  and  large  mctaont  tiv 
in  the  abdomen  to  prevent  the  corpse  from  twellififc 
the  whole  is  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  dr\-  Mad.  ■ 
of  thorns  and  bushes,  and  over  all  is  thrown  the 
which  had  been  dug  out,  which  they  smooth  down 
not  to  attract  the  notice  of  travellcra.     After  ererr 
they  ofier  a  sacrifice  to  Kiili,  which  they  call 
It  is  perfonned  in  the  following  manner: — A  hice  •faerf  ■ 
spread  over  the  cleanest  spot  they  can  select,  lad  oatte 
is  cast  a  pile  consisting  of  one  rupee  and  four 
of  coarse  sugar;   near  this  they  place  the 
pick-axe  (an  instrument  sacred  to  Siva  and  Bluvutf • 
a  piece  of  silver  as  a  rUpa  liarsana,  or  nlvcr 
Tlie   leader  then   sits  down  on  the  sheet,  and  tfat 
btRinglers  ]}lace  themselves  on  each  side  of  hini  wA 
faces  to  the  west.    Tliey  then  distribute  the  Murara 
it  in  solemn  silence.     But  for  thia  as  well  as  olhv 
monies  we  must  refer  to  the  works  of  Colonel  J 
(^tptain  Meadows,  as  well  as  to  an  article  in  the  1301k 
her  of  the  Ettinhur^h  Revietc.     Here  it  will  nfice  tai 
that  many  ceremonies  to  which   the  Thujas  atlMk 
gn^atest  importance  are  scrupulously  performed  bjr 
both  before  and  after  the  murder  is  committed:  «cft  ■ 
consuhing  the  omens,  propitiating  DevT,  thankMTitiwJBt 
We   have  already  obsen-ed    that    lliun  win  %Bmk 
exercising  their  fearful  trade  in  all  parts  of  India,    h  Ai 
Deccan  they  are  called  PhSntfgars  (from  Sanscrit  a^a  t 


noase"^  or  noost>r>i,  and  on  them  we  have  a  Teir  ii 
paper  in  the  13th  volume  of  the  *  Asiatic  Reacairhca,'  IWr 
customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  northern  Tboci:  ML 
having  fewer  Mohammedans  amonpr  them,  they  wn  ■<■ 
strict  observers  of  the  duties  which  their  rvh«ioa  iapMa; 
they  kill  neither  women,  nor  old  men,  nor  anv  cC  th 
subjects  which  the  K.11ika  Purfina  (in  the  BudkmA4fkfi 
;  declares  to  be  unfit  for  a  sacrifice  to  Devt.  In  the  itfi 
■  volume  of  the  '  Asiatic  Kesi*an*hes '  there  is  1 
article  on  them,  by  Mr.  Shakespear:  both  were 
in  i8l(j. 
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The  orie:in  of  this  atrocious  worship  is  undoubtedly 
lindu.  The  Thugs  maintain  that  their  occupation  is 
epresented  in  the  caves  of  Elloia,  as  well  as  all  other 

des.     Moi  cover  the  terms  they  use  are  chiefly  of  Sans- 

t  origin  ;  and  tlie  worship  of  Kali  corresponds  so  well  to 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Thugs,  tliat  there  can  be 

'  doubt  as  to  their  identity.    To  satisfy  the  reader  on 

uiB  head  we  refer  to  the  5th  volume  of  the  *  Asiatic  Re- 

ehes/  where  a  chapter  from  the  Kdlika  PurSna  has 

<      translated  and  communicated  by  Mr.  Blaquidre. 

All  the  ceremonies  of  the  ITiugs  are  fixed  i)y  this 
Hir^a,  the  date  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but, 

quent  allusions  being  made  to  it  in  the  Vira  Charita,  a 

ma  of  Bhflvabhuti,   who  lived  at  the  court  of  king 

i  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  of  our  aera, 

nave  sufficient  reason  to  refer  it  at  least  to  his  time,  if 

t  to  aprevious  period. 

The  Tluigs  then  are   a  degenerate  sect  of  K51t  wor- 

*)pers.    lliey  are  veiy  numerous  in  Bengal ;  but  they 

r  only  butfaloes  and  kids  (Colebrook,  *  fissays,'  i.  Ill), 

shed  their  blood,  which  they  present  to  the  idol  in 

uB  that  are  kept  for  that  purpose.  In  like  manner  as 
Saktas  left  the  pure  worsnip  of  Siva  in  order  to  indulge 
•  gross  sensuality,  the  Thugs  abandoned  the  original 

rahip   of  Kali   to  get  a  livelihood  by  plunder.     Both 

ertheless  adhere   strictly  to  the  injunctions  of  their 

on,  which  is  taught  in  the  Tantras  of  the  Saktas  and 

lie  tradition  of  the  Thugs,  and  thereby  convert  crime 
a  sacred  duty.     As  well  may  be  expected,  secrecy 
dictated  by  pmdence,  and  hence  it  is  that  we  find 
uc  xTiugs  seldom  mentioned  by  travellers. 

Thdvenot,  in  his  Travels  (part  iii.,  ch.  22),  is  the  first  to 

ice  them ;    he  describes  them  as  infesting  the   road 

txnn  Agra  to  Delhi,  and  using  a  long  rope  furnished  with 

ose,  which  they  throw  with  great  dexterity  round  the 

mveller's  neck,  and  he  relates  that  their  Sothas  were 

quently  women.  About  ten  years  after  Th6venot,  Dr. 
rryer  found  them  at  Surat,  where  a  gang  of  them  were 
jxecuted.     He  describes  them  as  Thevenot  does,  and  it 

pears  from  the  description  that  they  belonged  to  the 
uooltaneas,  a  peculiar  class  of  Mohammedan  Thugs. 

Although  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  is  Hindu,  the 
rhugs  themselves,  whether  Hindu  or  Mohammedan, 
nainfain  that  they  descend  from  seven  Mohammedan 
rlans.  Thugs,  Bhys,  Bursote,  Kachunee,  Huttar,  Ganoo, 
md  Thundee  ('  Ramaseeana,'  p.  11) ;  the  seven  clans  are 
dmitted  to  be  the  most  antient  and  the  original  stock  on 
rhich  all  the  others  have  been  engrafted.    This  circum- 

nce  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  Mohammedams  were 

leed  the  first  to  give  a  sort  of  political  system  to  the 
nugs  ;  and  the  seven  clans  of  Ismailis,  whose  occupation 
ras  inurder  as  dreadful  as  that  of  the  Thugs,  may,  when  per- 
jcuted  in  the  last  days  of  their  political  existence,  have 
>ined  themselves  to  the  Hindu  PhSnstgars,  and,  adopting 
leir  ritual,  have  given  rise  to  their  present  institution. 
Yds  point  is  investigated  with  much  ingenuity  in  an 
rticle  on  the  *  Secret  Societies  of  Asia,*  in  the  49th  vol. 
f  *  Blackwood's  Magazine'  (part  civ.).  Shah  Jehan  and 
Lurengzebe  instituted  criminal  proceedings  against  them. 
ifler  this  we  again  lose  sight  of  them  until  the  time  of 
[yder  Ali,  who  proceeded  against  them  in  a  summary  way. 
Jyaore  however  seems  to  have  been  their  favourite  resi- 
cnce  ;  for  in  order  to  suppress  them,  in  the  reign  of  Tippoo 
ultan,  many  of  them  were  apprehended  and  sentenced  to 
nrd  labour,  and  others  suit'ered  mutilation.     It  was  in 

ysore  also  that  the  English  government  first  discovered 
nem  soon  after  1799  ;  but  it  was  not  before  1810  that  any 
leasures  were  taken  for  their  extermination  ;  and  a  plan 
3r  their  suppression,  which  promises  success,  was  adopted 
1  1830  by  the  then  governor-general.  Lord  William 
Jentinck.  Since  that  time  their  numbers  have  rapidly 
iminished,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  soon  be 
otally  extinct. 

(^Ramaseeana^  or  Vocabulary  of  the  Peculiar  Language 

ed  by  the  Thugs,  Calcutta,  1836;  this  work  b  written  by 
^ol.  Sfeeman ;  The  Confessions  of  a  Thu^,  by  Captain 
tfeadows,  1840,  London  ;  Illustrations  oftlie  History  and 
Practices  of  the  Thu^s,  London,  1837.) 

THUJA,  or  THUYA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
'onging  to  the  natural  order  Coni ferae.  This  name  is  derived 
Qrom  0VW,  as,  on  account  of  the  pleasant  odour  given  out  by 
the  wood  in  bmning,  it  was  used  in  antient  sacrifices.  The 
ipecies  of  the  genus  are  more  commonly  known  by  the 
P.  C,  No.  1539. 


name  of  Arbor  VitcCy  but  why  this  name  has  been  given 
to  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Clusius,  who  wrote  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  gives  it  this  name,  and  Dr.  Royle  savs 
that  the  Cypress,  an  allied  genus,  is  called  the  tree  of  iffc 
in  the  East.  It  belongs  to  the  section  of  ConiferoB  called 
Cupressinae  by  Richard,  in  which  Cupressus,  Callitris, 
Taxodium,  and  Juniperus  are  also  included.  The  pistils 
and  stamens  are  in  separate  flowers  on  the  same  tree.  The 
male  catkins  are  termmal  and  solitary ;  the  pollen  of  each 
flower  is  included  in  four  cases  that  are  attached  to  the 
inner  face  of  the  scale  towards  its  base.  The  female  cat- 
kin is  terminal ;  the  ovary  is  united  to  the  bractca,  form- 
ing together  a  kind  of  receptacle ;  each  receptacle  has 
two  ovules;  the  receptacles  are  semipeltate,  imbricated, 
and  smooth,  or,  in  some  cases,  have  a  recurved  beak  near  the 
tip ;  the  seeds  in  some  are  slightly  winged.  The  leaves  are 
scale-like,  closely  imbricated  or  compressed.  The  species 
are  evergreen,  either  trees  or  shrubs,  and  are  inhabitants  oi 
Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America. 

T,  occidentalism  the  Western  or  American  Arbor  Vitae. 
has  the  branchlets  2-edged  ;  the  leaves  imbricated  in  four 
rows,  ovato-rhomboid,  adpresscd,  and  tuberculated ;  the 
cones  are  obovate  with  the  interior  scales  truncate  and 
gibbous  beneath  the  apex.  Tliis  plant  is  a  large  shnib  or 
small  tree,  and  is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada 
to  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  It  is  not  so 
frequent  in  the  Southern  states,  and  is  found  there  on  the 
steep  banks  of  mountain-toiTcnts.  In  the  Northern  states 
of  America  it  is  sometimes  called  the  white  cedar,  but 
more  commonly  arbor  vitaj.  It  grows  best  in  cool  moist 
places,  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  in  swamps, 
some  of  which  it  covera  to  the  extent  of  50  to  100  acres. 
The  stem  of  this  tree  seldom  rises  straight  from  the  ground, 
but  makes  a  short  bend  before  it  becomes  straight.  On 
this  account  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  trunks  of  any  length, 
and,  although  the  timber  is  very  durable,  it  is  not  mucli 
used  in  building.  It  makes  good  posts  and  rails,  which  last 
three  or  four  times  as  long  as  any  other  species.  Its  branches 
are  used  for  making  brooms,  a  recommendation  of  which 
is,  that  they  exhale  an  agreeable  odour.  In  Great  Britain 
the  American  arbor  vitae  is  planted  as  an  ornamental  shrub, 
for  which  purpose  it  flourisnes  be^t  in  low  moist  and  shel- 
tered situations.  It  will  bear  cutting  well,  and  hence  is 
employed  for  making  hedges.  It  grows  slowly,  making 
6  or  8  inches  of  stem  in  a  year ;  the  largest  specimens  in 
this  countiy  have  attained  a  height  of  from  30  to  45  feet. 

T.  orientalis,  the  Oriental  or  Chinese  Arbor  VitaB,  has 
2-edged  branchlets ;  imbricated,  ovato-rhomboid,  adpressed 
leaves,  furrowed  in  the  middle  and  in  4  rows ;  the  cones 
are  elliptic  with  the  interior  scales  blunt,  and  mucronate 
beneath  the  apex.  It  is  a  native  of  rocky  situations  in 
Siberia  and  Chma,  and  on  the  mountains  of  Japan.  It  is 
a  low  tree  and  easily  distinguishable  £i*om  the  American 
species  by  its  denser  foliage  and  lighter  green  colour.  It 
has  a  straight  tnmk*,  and  seldom  exceeds  18  or  20  feet  in 
height.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  flourishes  in  the  gardens 
about  London,  where  it  was  first  introduced  by  Miller  in 
1752. 

T.  pendidi,  the  Pendulous  or  Weeping  Arbor  Vitae,  has 
opposite,  decussating,  spreading,  lanceolate,  mucronate, 
keeled,  somewhat  distant  leaves;  globose  cones;  convex 
smooth  scales ;  filiform  pendulous  branches.  It  is  a  native 
of  Tai'taiT,  and  is  an  elegant  shrub,  but  only  a  few  speci- 
mens exist  at  present  in  this  country. 

T.  articulata  of  Desfontaines  is  now  cabled  Callitris 
miadrivalvis^  four-valved  Callitris.  Tlte  genus  Callitris 
differs  from  Tlmja  in  having  the  scales  of  the  female  cat- 
kins, from  4  to  G  in  number,  opening  like  the  valves  of  a 
regular  pericarp,  and  the  seeds  at  the  base  of  these  scales 
wmged  on  the  margin.  The  four-valved  Callitris  ha.s  flat- 
tened articulated  leaves ;  the  female  catkin  with  four  oval 
pointed  valves,  two  of  which  have  seeds.  It  is  a  native  of 
Barbary,  and  attains  a  height  of  from  15  to  20  feet.  It 
was  first  discovered  by  Desfontaines  on  Mount  Atlas  in 
1796.  The  gum-sandarac  of  commerce  [Sandarac], 
according  to  Broussonet,  Brongniart,  and  others,  is  the 
produce  of  this  tree,  although  it  is  often  ascribed  to  the 
Juniperus  communis.  This  substance  is  brought  into  the 
market  in  tears,  which  are  clear,  shining,  and  diaphanous, 
and  of  whitish-yellow  colour.  When  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  it  makes  an  excellent  pounce.  Dissolved  in 
spirits  of  wine,  it  forms  a  delicate  varnish.  Under  the 
name  of  alerce,  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  in  great  repute  m 
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inc  Kast  for  buildinc:  reliirioua  eiUfices.  Captain  S.  E. 
Cook  a>certninoil  tliat  tlu»  roof  of  the  celebrated  moiique, 
now  tlie  lathedral  of  Cordova,  which  was  built  in  the  ninth 
ceiitiirv,  is  coiibtiiicted  of  the  wood  of  the  alerce.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  hanly  tree,  and  would  probably  grow  well 
in  this  climate  in  the  open  air. 

(LoudoiK  Arltoretum  ri  Fruticrtum  Britannicum  ;  Lind- 
lev,  Sntural  Sy^tfm  :  Burnett's  Outlines  0/ Botany,) 

"TIIULDKN,  TnK()m)R  VAN,  bom  at  Bois-le-Duc  in 
1G()7.  ^^as  one  of  the  most  distinfi:uished  scholars  and  a«- 
histants  of  Kubt'us,  with  whom  he  was  also  a  favourite. 
He  was  witli  Rubens  in  Paris,  and  is  said  to  have  executed 
the  j^reater  part  of  the  celebrated  series  of  the  so-called 
(ialU'ry  of  the  Luxenibourj;:,  painted  in  honour  of  Mary  de* 
Mediei.  Van  Thulden  is  distinsruished  both  as  a  painter 
and  as  an  etcher.  As  a  painter  he  excelled  in  various 
styles.  There  are  several  larire  pictures,  both  historical 
and  allecrorieal,  by  him,  dispei-sed  over  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands;  he  painted  also  small  pictures  IVom  common 
life  in  the  niaiuuT  of  Ttniers,  such  as  markets,  fairs,  and 
the  like  ;  and  he  was  frequently  employed  by  architectural 
and  landscape  painters  to  embelliiih  their  pictures  with 
small  appropriate  iicures,  in  which  he  was  excellent ;  he 
painted  many  such  in  the  pictures  of  Neefs  and  Steenwyck. 

Van  Thnldens  style  in  his  trreater  works  is  altogether 
that  of  Ku]>ens,  and,  ulthoua^h  inferior  in  boldness  of  de- 
siurn  and  colouring,  his  works  may  easily  be  mistaken  for 
those  of  Rubens ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  in  St. 
Michael's  church  at  Ghent,  was  lone:  thought  to  be  a  work 
of  Rubens.  In  chiar'oscuro,  Van  Thulden  was  quite  equal 
to  his  master.  A  St.  Sebastian,  in  the  church  of  the  Ber- 
nanlines  at  Mechlin,  and  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in 
thechunrh  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bruges,  were  considered  two  of 
his  best  altar-pieces.  While  at  Paris  he  painted  twenty- 
lour  i)ictiirfs  of  the  Life  of  St.  John  of  Matha  in  the  church 
of  the  Mathurins,  which  he  himself  etched  on  copi>er  in 
16.'J.'J :  the  pictures  have  since  been  painted  over.  Van 
Thulden's  etchinufs  are  numerous,  and  in  a  masterly  stvle  : 
he  published  a  set  of  ,'38  plates  fiom  the  paintings  of  Nic- 
colo  Abati  at  Fontainebleau,  al>er  the  desicrns  of  Prinia- 
ticcio,  which  are  greatly  valued,  for  as  the  paintings  were 
destroyed  in  173W,  they  are  all  that  remains  of  the  original 
designs.  They  have  been  cuj)ied  sevenil  times;  the  ori- 
ginal ^et  appeared  under  the  foilowinjr  title  :  *  LesTravaux 
d'^ly^s;^  doseignez  par  le  Sieur  de  Siiinct-Martin,  de  la 
fur^im  Cjuils  si'  voyent  dans  la  Maison  Royale  de  Fontaine- 
bli-an,  pciiit  par  le  H'lvwr  Niculas,  et  graves  au  cuivre  par 
Theodore  van  Thulden,  avec  le  suject  et  Texplication 
iiu>r.ilc  de  chaque  figure."  He  etched  also  42  plates  after 
Rulu'ns,  of  the  entrance  of  Ferdinand  the  Cardinal-Infant 
into  Antwcq) :  *  Ponipa  introitus  Ferdinandi,'  &c.  Tlie 
eiirht  platis  of  tli.-  HiMory  of  the  Prodi iral  Son,  to  which  he 
put  Rul»cn^■  name,  nre  now  siiid  to  be  fiom  his  own  designs  ; 
tiny  arc  entitled,  *  De  verlooren  Soon,  door  P.  P.  Rubens. 
Th.  Van  ThnUlen  fee'  Van  Thulden  died  in  his  native 
place,  Bui>-le-l)uc,  in  1070. 

(l)cscami)s,  L'l  ricdrs  Print  reft  Fhwiandfty  &c. ;  Fiissli, 
AHfif'mrin*'s  Kii/f.\f/rr  Dwicon,) 

THULITK,  a  ininei-al,  the  texture  of  which  is  usually 
granular.  LuMie  vitreous.  Translucent  on  the  edges. 
Hardnevf  between  '>  and  (>;  but  the  grains  separate  so 
ea-sily  tliat  it  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  it.  Colour 
rosc-icd  ;  streak  u'li'vish-white.     Speeilie  gravity  S'lU^o. 

Hi'fore  the  blowpipe  Alscs  with  carbonate  of  soda  into  a 
gri'eni>h-\\hite  head  ;  with  borax  forms  a  colourless  trans- 
j)aM'nt  bead  ;  but  on  the  addition  of  nitre  becomes  violet. 

It  has  been  found  in  X»)r\\ay;  and.  according  to  Gmelin, 
conM>ls  of— silica,  4*J-Hi)S:  alumina,  3M44;  lime,  18-726; 
sodii  and  ii  trace  of  j)otash,  IKDI  ;  oxide  of  iron,  2*888; 
oxidi- of  nianirane.se,  iC^ri;  water,  OWO:  total,  99732. 

Tlli'MMKL,  MORITZ  AUGUST  VOX.  a  German 
writer  who  \\:is  icreatly  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
who  Mill  continues  to  hold  a  high  litemry  rank  with  his 
own  countrymen.  He  was  Um\  at  Sehonfeld,  near  I^ip- 
zig,  NFay  27th,  17;K  where  his  father  possessed  consi- 
derable property,  but  lo-t  uiueh  of  it  by  the  plundering 
of  the  l^-us^ian  troops  in  Saxony.  17lii.  Aloriti,  who  was 
the  hceond  son  of  a  family  of  iiineteen,  was  sent  to  the 
univeisity  of  Leipzi-r  in  17">(i.  There  he  tbund  in  Gellert 
not  only  an  instructor,  but  a  frieml ;  and  he  also  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Weisse,  Rabener,  von  Kleist,  &c., 
a!iJ,ainon:r  uthei*s.  with  an  old  advocate  named  Halz,  who 
at  his  death,  in  1770,  let\  him  the  whole  of  his  fortune, 


twenty-four  thousand  dollars.    This  accession  of  «a.V3 
enabled  Moritz  to  g^Te  up  the  places  he  lK*!d  undrr  Ih'u 
Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg,  flnt  as  Kammer-junkc-r.  aM,  frv 
1768,  as  privy  councillor  and  minister,  and  to  retire  in  X»^ 
to  Sonnebom,  an  estate  of  his  wife,  at  which  place  tii 
at  Gotha  he  continued  chiefly  to  reside  until  hi*  dtac^ 
which  happened  while  he  was  on  a  visit  at  Cobure.  Oc- 
tober 28th,   1817.      Thiimroers    literary  repulauon  wa 
established  by  his  *  AVilhelmine,*  a  *  coniic  poem  in  pme,' 
iirst  published  in  1764.    This  short  production,  for  it  m 
in  only  Ave  cantos  or  chapters,  was  received  as  Boracthvi 
altogether  new  in  German  literature,  and  as  a  maaerpMcs 
of  polished  humour  and  playful  satire.  It  was  transis!<d  Ml 
only  into  French,  but  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Russian :  lad  tf 
has  been  reprinted  entire  in  WoliT^s  *  Encyclopiidie '  '2AC 
His  poetical  tale,  *  Die  Inoculation  der  Liebe.*  1«7L  sad 
other  pieces  in  verse,  did  not  add  much  to  his  fane :  bat 
his  last  and  longest  work,  *  Kcise  in  den  Mitta^iirhta 
Provinzen  von  Frankreich  *  (Travels  in  the  Somheni  IVa- 
vinccs  of  France),  in  9  vols.,  1799- I8OG1,  is  alio  his  iitrxaij 
chef-d'oeuvre.    Instead  of  beinc^,  as  its  title  wooJd  import, 
the  mere  record  of  his  tours  in  that  coontxy.  it  is,  like 
Steme*s  *  Sentimental  Journey,'  to  a  s^reat  extent,  a  «otk 
of  fiction,  interspersed  with  fragments  in  vcne«  vtudi 
breathe  more  of  poetry'  than  his  other  productions  of  tfart 
kind.     It  abounds  with  satiric  humour  and  plctABBlij. 
with  witty  and  shrewd  obser\'ations,  and  shows  the  satte 
to  have  been  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  oti- 
mately  accjuainted  with  human  nature.    That  it  ii  a  wcrfc 
of  no  ordmary  merit  and  pretension  may  be  nppOMd 
from  tlie  notice  it  has  obtained  from  Schiller,  in  bis  cMay 
*  Ueber  Naive  und  Scntimentalische  Dichtun^  :*  «ho,  if 
he  praises  it  with  greater  reser\'e  than  other  critics,  stett 
that,  as  a  work  of  amusement,  it  is  one  of  a  superior  bat, 
and  will  as  such  continue  to  enjov  the  charai-tcr  il  )m 
obtained.    A  portrait  of  Thiimmel,  after  On^-r.  it 
fixed  to  the  6tn  volume  of  the  *  Neue  Bibliothek  1      1 
nen  Wissenschaflcn,"  a  complete  edition  of  >a*  ^uka^ 
six  volumes. 

( Jnrden's  Lexicon ;  Schiller's  Kleinere  Protaitcht Sekr\f^ 
ti*n :  Wachler's  VorlettungcnJ) 

THUN,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Bern  in  SwitzcHtai 
situated  on  the  river  Aar,  about  a  mile  below  its  csif 
from  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Part  of  th«  tow  ^uad. 
on  an  island  formed  bj^  the  river,  and  part  is  on  the  nctt 
bank,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  wliich  is  buill  the  caftk.th 
keep  of  which  was,  in  tlie  middle  ages,  the  rcsidcoce  4 
the  counts  of  Thun.  On  the  opposite  or  MHxthcra  adr  m 
seen  tlic  Alps  of  the  OberlandC  covered  vkith  prrpdal 
snow.  Tlie  joarish  church,  with  its  lotty  to««r.  b  s  1^ 
markable  bunding.  Tliere  are  also  a  luuMifone  tam^ 
house,  an  hospital,  an  orphan  asylunu  a  pubbc  Lfanry  ii 
7000  volumes,  and  a  militar}'  school  for  the  sitilkq  sad 
engineer  corps  of  the  federal  service.  [Sn  xnuukna.] 
Tlie  population  of  Thun  amounted,  by  the  Ia!>1  ccnsaa  to 
48:i3  inhabitants.  (Leresche,  Diciionnaire  GSi^£nfikaft 
Siatistique  de  la  Suisse,  1836.) 

Tlie  lake  of  Tliun,  Thunersee  in  German,  is  U  Wka 
long  from  south-east  to  north-west,  about  thrve  mUcs  ia  di 
greatest  width,  and  about  700  feet  deep.  Its  saitei  ■ 
1780  feet  above  the  si'a.  The  Aar,  comiiu;  {ivm  the  isk 
of  Brienz,  enters  it  at  its  south-i'ast  end,  and  isiucs  bm 
it  at  the  opposite  extrcmitv.  The  Kander,  swelled  bf  da 
Simnien,  also  enters  the  fake  from  the  aouth.  Ths  Ui 
abounds  with  fish ;  and  its  banks,  planted  with  lUMjui 
in  some  i)laces,  and  rising  abruptly  to  ateep  mouictansa 
others,  afford  a  variety  of  scenery.  A  steam-boat  piics  « 
the  lake. 

THUNBEUG,  CARL  FETTER,  an  eminent  Svcdik 
traveller  and  botanist,  and  professor  of  natuial  hMtorj  a 
the  university  of  l*psa],  was  bom  on  tlie  11th  of  Noti» 
ber,  1743,  at  Junkoping  in  Sweden,  where  his  fatbfr  «» 
a  clergyman.  lie  was  early  sent  to  the  univentf;  f^ 
Upbal  for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine,  and  busw 
a  pupil  of  the  great  Linnieus.  Under  h»  instnictiaa  h 
acquired  that  taste  for  natural  histoiy  which  so  leaarfcabiy 
distinguished  the  school  of  Linnanis,  and  which  has  ci«« 
to  the  world  so  many  famous  naturalista.  Having  oob- 
pleted  his  course  ol  study,  he  n^radualed  in  ITtU  tf' 
was  honoured  by  having  bmtowed  upon  him  the  kofantf 
pension  for  the  space  of  tliree  yeaim.  Ahhou^  the  mm 
was  small,  about  fifteen  pounds  per  *""«»t.  he  detcnasiA 
to  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  improTOBMiti  aad  &coariiM^ 
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left  IJpsal  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Paris  and  the  uni- 
versities of  Holland.  Whilst  in  Amsterdam,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  botanists  and  florists  of  that  city,  and, 
they  suggested  to  him  the  desirableness  of  some  person 
visiting  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  vegetable 
treasures.  Thunberg  immediately  offered  his  services,  and 
a  situation  as  surgeon  to  one  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany's vessels  having  been  obtained  for  him,  he  left  Am- 
•terdam  for  Japan  in  the  year  1771.  He  landed  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  purpose  of  learning  amongst 
the  Dutch  settlers  there  the  Dutch  lan^age,  which  is  the 
only  European  language  spoken  extensively  in  Japan,  and 
also  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  natural  ob- 
jects by  researches  in  Africa.  Here  he  made  several  ex- 
earsions  into  the  interior,  visiting  various  of  the  native 
tribes,  and  after  having  remained  at  the  Cape  three  winters, 
where  he  collected  much  valuable  information,  he  set  sail 
in  1773  for  Java  and  the  Japan  Isles.  He  remained  in 
these  islands  five  years,  making  large  collections  of  the 

Cants  of  these  countries,  as  well  as  observations  on  the 
kbits,  manners,  and  language  of  their  inhabitants.  His 
ability  to  labour,  however,  during  his  residence  both  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  was  very  much  diminished  by  a  frightful 
accident  which  he  met  with  on  first  leaving  Holland.  The 
keeper  of  the  stores  in  the  ship,  having  inadvertently 

£*ven  out  white  lead  instead  of  flour,  it  was  mixed  with 
mr  and  used  for  making  pancakes,  of  which  the  whole 
crew  partook.  All  were  ill,  and  many  suffered  very 
■everely  at  the  time,  but  none  was  so  bad  as  Thunberg ; 
he  only  gradually  recovered  his  health,  and  through  his 
long  life  always  laboured  under  the  debility  and  derange- 
ment his  system  had  thus  received.  He  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  1779,  making  flrst  a  short  stay  in  Eng- 
land. Here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Dryander,  and  Solander,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
extensive  collection  of  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
uid  valuable  library  of  Sir  Joseph,  for  the  purpose  of 
idding  to  his  botanical  knowledge.  During  his  absence 
le  had  been  made  demonstrator  of  botany  at  Upsal  in 
1777,  and  in  1784  was  installed  in  the  chair  of  the  great 
Linntfcus  as  professor  of  botany.  In  1785  he  was  roaide  a 
t night  of  the  order  of  Wasa,  and  in  1815  commander  of 
he  same  order. 

On  training  his  home,  Thunberg  immediately  com- 
nenced  arranging  the  vast  mass  of  materials  he  had  col- 
ected  in  his  travels  for  the  purpose  of  publication.     His 

st  important  work  was  a  description  of  the  Japanese 
#iants,  which  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1784,  with  the 
itle,  *  Flora  Japonica,  sistens  Plantas  Insularum  Japonica- 
tim,  secundum  Systema  Sexuale  emendatum,*  8vo.,  and 
llustrated  with  thirty-nine  engravings.  In  this  work  a 
^eat  number  of  new  plants  were  described  and  arranged 
iccording  to  the  Linnaean  system,  in  which  he  ventured  to 
lispensc  with  the  three  classes  called  Monoecia,  Dicecia, 
ma  Polygamia.  He  subsequently  published  some  bota- 
lical  obsenations  on  this  *  Flora,'  in  the  second  volume  of 
he  *  Transactions  '  of  the  Linnaean  Society. 

In  1788  he  commenced  the  publication  of  an  account  of 
us  ti-avels,  under  the  title,  *  Resa  uti  Europa,  Africa,  Asia, 
brattad  iiren  1770-1779,'  Upsal.,  8vo.  This  work  was 
tompleted  in  four  volumes,  and  contains  a  fuU  account  of 
ii«  eventful  life,  from  the  time  he  started  from  Upsal  with 
ds  Kohrean  pension,  till  he  returned  to  the  same  place 
aden  with  treasures  from  a  hitherto  unexplored  region, 
n  these  volumes  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  collect  all 
K)8sible  information  on  the  medicinal  and  dietetic  proper- 
ies  of  plants  in  the  countries  he  visited,  as  well  as  their 
ises  in  rural  and  domestic  economy.  He  recommends 
everal  new  plants  for  cultivation  in  Europe  as  substitutes 
or  those  in  present  use.  This  work  also  gives  a  simple 
ind  pleasing  account  of  the  original  natives  of  the  places 
n  which  he  sojourned,  as  well  as  of  the  European  settlers. 

It  has  been  translated  into  German  by  Grroskund,  and 
mblished  at  Berlin  in  1702.  It  appeared  in  English  at 
x)ndon  in  1793,  and  in  French  at  Paris  in  1796.  His  next 
vork  was  a  *  Prodromus  Plantarum  Capensium,  Annis 
1772-1775  collectanim,'  Upsalise,  1794-1800;  being  an 
iccount  of  the  plants  he  had  collected  at  the  Cape.  From 
1794  to  1805  he  published  in  folio,  under  the  title  *  Icones 
Plantarum  Japonicarum,'  Upsaliw,  a  series  of  plates  illus- 
rative  of  the  botany  of  the  Japan  Isles.  These  were  fol- 
owed  by  the  *  Flora  Capensis,'  Upsaliae,  1807-13,  8vo.  In 
ihis  work  the  most  complete  view  of  the  botany  of  the 


Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  given  that  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished. In  1807,  m  conjunction  with  Billberg,  he  pub- 
lished the  *  Plantarum  Brasiliensium  Decas  Prima,' Upsalii/?, 
4to.  In  this  work  the  plants  collected  by  Freireiss  and 
Sauerlander,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil,  are 
described ;  but  the  subsequent  parts  were  published  by 
other  hands. 

Besides  the  above  works,  on  which  the  reputation  of 
Thunberg  as  a  traveller  and  a  botanist  mainly  rests,  he  was 
the  author  of  almost  countless  memoirs  and  academical 
dissertations.  The  subjects  of  these  were  chiefly  thase 
which  his  long  residence  in  Africa  and  Asia  afforded. 
Tlie  majority  of  them  are  upon  botanical  topics,  not  a  few 
however  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  zoological  sub- 
jects. Although  botany  w^as  his  primary  object  in  his 
travels,  he  yet  lost  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  know- 
ledge of  the  new  animals  ne  met  with,  and  sevural  of  his 
papers  are  descriptions  of  these.  He  published  several  me- 
moirs in  the  London  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  and  the 
*  Transactions '  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  also  in  the  Tmns- 
actions  of  Russian,  German,  French,  and  Dutch  scientific 
Societies  and  Journals,  and  a  much  greater  number  in 
those  of  Sweden.  The  academical  dissertations  bearing 
his  name,  and  presented  at  the  university  of  Upsal,  are 
nearly  one  hunclred  in  number,  and  were  publislied  be- 
tween the  years  1789  and  1813. 

Thunberg  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  sixty-six 
learned  societies.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1828. 

Retzius  named  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  natural  order 
Acanthacese,  in  honour  of  him,  Thunbergia,  The  follow 
ing  genera  of  plants  have  species  named  after  him : — 
Ixja,  Isolepis,  Cyperus,  Imperata,  Spatalla,  Convolvulus, 
Campanula,  Gardenia,  Atriplex,  Hydrocotyle,  Rhus,  Cras- 
sula,  Berberis,  Erica,  Passerina,  Thalictrum,  Cocculus, 
Equisetum,  Hypnum,  Fissidens,  Cystoseira,  Gvalecta,  and 
Endocarpon.  Of  insects,  the  genera  Harpafus,  Lygseus, 
Pyralis,  and  Tinea  have  specific  names  after  Thunberg. 

Thunberg  was  an  amiable  kind  man,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  his  friends  and  pupils.  The  great  additions 
that  he  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  their  uses  to  man,  place  him  amongst 
the  most  distinguished  botanists  of  the  last  and  present 
century.  He  was  not  great  as  a  vegetable  physiologist, 
nor  did  he  attempt  anything  more  in  systematic  botany 
than  a  slight  emendation  of  the  system  of  Linnaeus.  In 
this  he  was  followed  by  very  few  ;  and  those  who  at  the 
present  day  have  recourse  to  that  system  for  an^anging 
plants,  generally  adopt  the  primitive  plan  of  Linnseus. 
As  a  traveller,  Thunberg  is  remarkable  for  the  accuracy 
of  his  observations  on  the  manners,  habits,  and  domestic 
economy  of  the  people  that  he  visited. 

(Biscnoff,  2>Ar6McA  der  Botanik ;  Rem  uti  Europa^  &c. ; 
Kon^L  Fetensk.  Acad,  Handlingar,  1829.) 

THUNDER  is  an  explosion  "accompanied  by  a  loud 
noise,  which  is  heard  alter  a  dischaige  of  lightning  from 
the  clouds.  The  character  of  the  noise  is  variable:  it 
sometimes  resembles  that  which  is  produced  when  a  single 
piece  of  ordnance  is  fired ;  at  other  times  it  is  a  rolling 
sound  like  the  successive  discharges  of  several  great 
guns ;  and  occasionally  it  may  be  compared  to  a  series  of 
sharp  reports  from  a  fire  of  musketry. 

The  iaentity  of  lightning  with  the  electric  fluid  is  now 
well  known  [Lightning],  but  the  physical  cause  of  the 
detonation  which  accompanies  the  flash  is  still  the  subject 
of  conjecture  ;  in  general  it  is  considered  that  lightning, 
by  its  heat,  creates  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  the  sudden  rushing  of  air  into  the  void  space 
produces  the  sound;  but  various  reasons  have  been  as- 
signed for  its  prolongation.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
the  rolling  noise  is  merely  the  result  of  several  echos 
caused  by  the  sound  being  reflected  from  mountains, 
woods,  buildings,  or  clouds,  or  from  the  latter  alone  when 
a  thunder-storm  takes  place  over  the  ocean :  this  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  report 
of  a  fire-arm  discharged  in  a  mountainous  tract  is  prolonged 
by  the  echos  during  at  least  half  a  minute,  which  is  about 
the  time  that  the  rolling  of  thunder  continues.  But  though 
the  reflections  of  sound  are,  very  probably,  in  part,  or  at 
times,  the  causes  of  the  prolongation  of  the  report  arising 
from  the  explosion,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  will 
not  always  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  tlie  pheno- 
mena,   it  may  happen,  for  example,  that,  when  the  sky  is 
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tmifomilv  oovoml  with  clomls,  a  flash  of  li^hlmnjj  will  ]  for  the  theory*  of  the  ret  uminir  stroke,  soc  thf  T***/..-^-^ 
(hut  tVoiii  the  zvuWU,  and,  alU-r  a  \vw  si*f(»iuls,  tlie  cinhh  of    Trtnisnctinnn,  vol.  Ixxvii. ;  ami  Staniiopk.  <  'ihhi  k^  Eul 
IhumitT  will  til 
soon,  a  secoiul 


From  tJie  nictcorolosncal  observations  mafic  h\  I)r.  Scorv^ 


Ihumler  will  take  place  aeiMMnpanioil  by  a  rollinij  souiul :  I  ,  . 

I  ila>li  may  i)icrc'o  tho  tlouds  in  the  zenith  !  by,  and  Captains  I'hippi*,  Parry,  and  Roj^s  it  appran 
and  thundor  may  follow,  ])ut  now  the  cia.sh,  thouyjh  loud,  !  neither  thunder  nor  Iifrlilninj;  i*  known  to  take  plae 


and  the  explanation  whieh  was  fii^t  proposed  by  Dr. 
Hooke  (*  Po>thumous  Works,'  1705)  is  pei ham  that  whieh 
possesses  the  hiirhest  decree  of  probability.  Tlie  flashes  of 
Jisflitninu:,  Dr.  Hooke  observes,  are  either  simple  or  multiple : 
the  first  oecupies  but  one  small  portion  of  spaee,  and  gives 
rise  to  an  instantaneous  report;  the  multiple  fla>h  takes 
])laee  at  diiterent  parts  of  one  lon^  line :  if  these  parts 
should  be  situated  in  a  eircular  are,  and  the  observer  should 
be  in  its  centre,  all  the  repoiis  would  anive  at  his  ear  at 
the  same  time,  and  still  one  loud  erash  only  would  be 


li.ir  M^te 


may  not  be  prolonged.     It  is  justly  observed  by  M.  Arasro    yond  the  T'lth  dej^ee  of  north  latitude :  even  so 

that  this  is  very  different  from  the  phenomena  of  echoes  ;    '/(Mh  decrree  those  phenomena  are  ven*  rare  :   and  u  At 


heartl  thunder  on  one  day  only  between  Sv|'tc:mb<r.  l< 
and  Auffust,  182G. 

THUNDKR-ROD,  abar  of  metal  attached  irereiaJlf  !• 
aside  of  a  buildint;.  and  extending;  from  belo^^  the  \nt\ti 
the  ground  to  a  ]M)int  several  feet  above  the  hiffhftl  pBl 
of  the  roof,  or  of  the  steeple,  if  the  building  have  ok.  ■ 
order  to  secure  the  edifice  from  the  effect*  of  thunder  or 


heard  ;   but  if  the  parts  were  nearly  in  a  straight  hne,  and    lightning :  the  upper  extremity  of  the  rod  or  bar  I 
the  observer  were  at  one  of  its  extremities,  the  reports,    *  '""^ 

whether  they  take  place  at  the  same  instant  or  in  succes- 
sion, wcnild  arrive  at  his  ear  at  difiereiit  times,  depending 
wholly  or  ]>artly  on  the  distances.  It  may  be  considered 
therelore  that  the  rolling  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  points  of  explosion  are  at  different  distances  from 
the  observer;  and  it  will  follow  that  the  duration  of 
the  noise  is  e(iual  to  the  time  in  whieh  sound  travels 
through  an  interval  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
lengths  of  two  lines  di-awn  from  the  observer  to  the  two 
extremities  of  the  flash.  The  flash  of  liffhtning  and  the 
report  of  the  thunder  take  place  in  reality  at  the  same 
moment ;  but  since  sound  travels  at  the  mte  of  1 100  feet 
per  second,  while  the  passaije  of  light  from  the  cloud  to 
the  observer  may  be  considered  as  instantaneous,  it  fol- 
lows that,  on  cmmting  the  number  of  seconds  which  elapse 


in  a  point. 

AVnen  a  thunder-cloud  parses  above  an  elevafcvl  object 
it  produces  in  the  nearest  part  of  the  object  the  Virii  of 
electiicity  wtiich  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  cVnid  itjelC  m 
that  a  rapid  and  abundant  commiinicaticm  takn  place; 
either  the  electric  matter  in  the  cloud  rushes  ia«ir&»  the 
earth,  or  that  of  the  earth  rushen  towards  the  clutid:  aaiif 
the  materials  of  the  building  are  not  eood  curjducton  d 
the  fluid,  the  latter  in  its  passage  exerts  an  cxpU)r»iTe  aetiBa 
by  which  the  building  is  destroyed  or  tn'eatly  ujarvd.  1W 
thunder-rod.  from  the  conducting  property  of  its  nrtiflic 
substance,  serves  to  convey  the  fluid  harmleafJj  to  the 
earth  or  air.  When  it  has  happened  that  ther«HUii&- 
termption  of  the  communication,  bv  the  rod  beinehnikfi. 
or  even  by  being  much  diminished  in  mairnitude  ic  loat 
part  of  its  length,  the  electric  fluid  ha.4  been  obtk^rrcd  li 


between  the  time   of  seeing  the  flash  and  hearing  the  ;  pass  between  the  parts  of  the  rod  above  and  below  tki 

report,  the  distance  of  the  thunder-cloud  from  the  observer  \  place  of  fi-acture. 

may  be  asceilained  if  1100  feet  be  multiplied  by  tliatnum-        Buffon,  and  Dalibard,  at  his  suirsrestion    17^2  .an 


ber  of  seconds. 


to  have  been  the  fii-st  persons  who  drew  liehtnin^  t 


Tlie  experiments  of  Lavoisier  and  La  Place  have  shown    atmosphere  by  means  of  pointed  lodii  of  initil ;  ir.u  law 


that  the  molecules  of  water,  in  evaporating,  convey  away 
from  the  eailh  a  portion  of  the  electricitv  which  it  con- 
tains, and  which  the  water  has  acquired  in  being  conveited 
into  vapour.  Tliis  electricity  becomes  diffused  in  the  upper 
reirions  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  when  the  vapours  again 
become  condensed  so  as  to  form  (globules  of  water,  the 
electricity  disposes  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  globules  in 
different  quantities  according  to  their  magnitudes.  When 
these  globules  have  e(|ual  volumes,  those  quantities  are 
erjual ;  and,  an  equilibuum  then  subsisting  with  respect  to 
eleetiieity,  no  sensible  effect  is  produced:  but  when  a  con- 
siderable'difference  takes  place  between  the  quantities  of    water 


following  year  M.  de  Romas  elevated  a  papt*r  kite  to  iSm 
heisrht  of  iVH)  feet  for  the  like  pnr|M>»e  :  this  tratih-od 
twelve  months  before  Dr.  Franklin,  without  anyksr*- 
ledge  of  what  had  been  done  in  Kuiopt*,  penV.-nrd  ite 
like  experiment  in  America.  Tlic  object  of  the  F.fTri 
philosophers  was  merely  to  obtain  by  tho^e  meank.  e^^ 
trical  sparks  or  flashes  of  fire :  but  it  i«  to  Dr.  Fimakia 
that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  idea  of  nusinc  pcitfiA 
rods  in  order  to  secure  buildings  from  the  etfects  ofmK- 
spherical  electricity ;  and  the  recommendation  «ai  isat* 
diately  adopted  both  for  edifices  on  land  and  ship»«n  tbt 


electricity  on  the  ditterent  globules,  the  tendency  of  that 
element  to  return  to  a  state  of  equilibrium  causes  it  to 
pass  rapidly  in  flashes  from  those  globules  which  have 
more,  to  those  which  have  less,  than  their  mean  quantity ; 
and  thus,  if  the  condensation  be  gri'at  and  take  place  sud- 
denly, vivid  flashes  of  lij^htning  and  loud  peals  of  thunder 
ma}  take  place.  The  ettect  is  ])robably  the  trreatest  when 
two  massi's  of  clouds  in  opposite  states  of  electricity  are 
carried  nipidly  airaiiiat  one  another  by  winds  blowing  in 
contniry  directions. 

An  oi)inion  ]>re vails  that  thunder  has  been  heard  when 
the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  but  the  fact  can  scarcely  be 
{iaid  to  be  satisfactorilv  e>tablished  :  lor  the  sounds  which, 
in  countries  subject  to  earthquakes,  have  been  su])posed  to 
he  thunder,  proceed  from  under  the  irround,  and  may  rt*sult 
from  a  dilferent  cause.  Volney  however  n'lates  that,  beini; 
one  dav  at  Pontchartrain  near  Versailles  when  no  cloud 
was  visible,  he  heard  diMinctly  four  or  five  claps  of  thun- 
der: he  adds  that  about  an  hour  allerwards  the  sky  became 
overcast,  and  a  violent  hail-storm  followed.  On  this  relation 
M.  Aratro  ob-^erves  that  the  sounds  could  not  have  been 
heanl  if  they  had  come  fiom  elouds  at  a  greater  distance 
than  >ix  leatrues :  and  if  the  rlouds  had  been  at,  or  a  little 
within,  that  di.-tance.  tluy  nmM  have  been  \iMble,  unless  it 
be  suj.j'OM'd  that  they  were  not  more  than  a  few  vards  above 
the  ground  :  but  the  hail  whieh  followed  the  thunder  must 
have  prcK'eeiied  from  clouds  luivi.ur  rrreat  elevation,  thoui^h 
at  the  time  tlu'  elaps  were  heard  they  were  too  remote  to 
allow  a:i\  mhuuI  fioiu  them  to  leueh  tiie  ear:  and  therefore 
h/  eo!u-hiiK".  \\v\\  the  >0".in.:s  ur.i>t  ha\e  been  prodneed  in 
the  :iir  itself.  Tor  an  account  ofdi'ath  caun'd  by  electricity 
in  the  air  when  the  thunder-cloud  waa  \cry  distant »  anil 


Soon  af>er  the  first  employment  of  thmider-rod*  ia 
Europe,  an  opinion  prevailed  tliat  when  tiwir  cttrtucbH 
were  pointed  they  created  a  dansrer  which  did  nolt  ex«l 
before,  and  that  ihey  attracted  lightninsv  which  vobj^ 
without  the  rods,  have  discharged  themselves  at  a 


and  in  order  to  diminish  the  risk,  it  was  proposed  tor 
lits  of  the  rods  with  knobd  or  balU  of  metal. 


Ite 


the  summits 

notion  was  entertained  by  the  Abb£  NoHet,  in 
but  in  the  Roval  Society  of  London  the  question 
in«;  the  relative  efficacies  of  pointed  and  knubbed 
ditctors  was  agitated  with  great  vehemence,  chieflj  tkro^ 
the  obstinacy  of  Mr.  Wilson,  one  of  the  Fellow^  vb^  ■ 
177K,  made  himself  the  head  of  a  party  in  support  of  tit 
latter  kind  of  conductors,  in  oppo&ition  to  the  pftflM- 
[Pringle,  John.]  It  is  remarkable  that  both  G«<vsclIL 
of  Kntrland  and  Freileriek  of  Prussia  placed  thcmseha  m 
the  side  of  the  op{)onent9  of  Franklin ;  the  fint  kac 
givinc:  the  preference  to  balls  over  pointa,  and  the  otb& 
while  he  consented  to  have  conductors  raised  on  hu  ^i^ 
racks  and  powder-magazines,  prohibited  the  encffioitf 
them  on  his  palace  of  Sans  Souci.  It  is  now  admitted  i^ 
the  prejudice  against  pointed  thunder-rods  was  nturr 
without  foundation:  those  conductora  have  been  faiiodvt 
only  to  ])rotect  buildings  when  struck,  but  also  to  duBSs^ 
the  number  of  shocks  whieh  in  a  given  time  they  hsw  ti- 
pcrienced.  An  expi^riment  which  was  made  by  BtccKm 
in  17r>3,  might  have  shown  the  superiority  of  pointrd  ca* 
ductoi-s  over  those  with  balls ;  for  that  duilincuiihed 
trician  set  u])  on  the  nnif  of  the  church  cf  San 
at  Turin,  a  metallic  roil  bent  near  the  top  and  tr 
in  a  point:  the  upper  iKirt  was  capable  ol'  bei 
round  by  means  of  a  silk  line*  so  UmI  Uie  point 
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directed  upwards  or  downwards  at  pleasure,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  rod  terminated  upon  substances  which  were 
unperfect  conductors  of  electricity.  On  directing  the 
point  towards  the  sky  when  a  thunder-cloud  passed  over 
the  church,  electrical  sparks  issued  in  abundance  from 
the  foot  of  the  rod ;  but  when  the  point  of  the  rod  was  re- 
▼ersed  so  that  the  bend  was  upwards,  few  or  none  were 
obtained.  The  conduct ing-rod  set  up  by  Professor  Rich- 
man,  at  St.  Petersburg,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
Cftuae  of  his  death  (in  1753) ;  but  the  house  would  most 
pirobably  have  been  struck  if  there  had  been  no  conductor. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  melancholy  accident  was  that 
Ihe  rod  led  into  the  apartment,  and  the  unfortunate  Pro- 
ftsBor  was  standing  too  near  its  lower  extremity.  {Phil, 
Tnans.,  vol.  xlviii.) 

Some  doubt  however  still  exists  concerning  the  distance 
to  which  the  protecting  influence  of  the  rod  extends,  but 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  this  influence  is  limited  by 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  described  about  the  rod  with 
t  radius  equal  to  double  its  height  above  the  top  of  the 
tmilding. 

When  the  magazine  at  Purfleet  was  struck  by  lightning 
fai  1777,  the  shock  took  place  on  an  iron  cramp  which 
united  two  stones  of  the  corniee,  at  the  distance  of  24  feet 
from    the    thunder-rod,  measured   horizontally;   and  the 
opper  extremity  of  the  rod  was  11  feet  above  the  top  of 
me  roof  on  which  it  was  erected.     Again,  in  1781,  the 
workhouse  at  Heckingham  in  Norfolk,  though  provided 
with  eight  rods,  was  struck  by  lightning  at  a  spot  which 
was  distant  55  feet  measured  horiJEontally  from  tne  nearest 
rod,  while  the  pointed  summit  of  the  latter  was  22  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  part  struck ;  and  many  other  in- 
stances might  be  cited  in  confirmation  of  the  supposition. 
It  may  be  inferred  therefore  that  large  buildings  ought  to 
be   secured   by  several  rods,  and  that  the  less  these  are 
elevated  the  greater  ought  to  be  their  number;  also  that 
no  point  of  the  building  ought  to  be  at  a  greater  horizontal 
distance  from  the  nearest  rod  than  twice  the  height  of  the 
rod  above  the  top  of  the  building.     Mr.  Cavendish,  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  other  English  philosophers,  recommend  them 
to    stand   10  feet  above   the  roof;  but  in  France  their 
height  is  sometimes  more  than  30  feet. 

The  most  elevated  objects  are  not  always  those  which 
are  struck  by  lightning ;  for  in  1829,  the  sails  of  a  mill  at 
Toothill  in  Essex  being  at  rest,  the  electric  fluid  left  un- 
touched the  arm,  which  was  in  a  vertical  position,  and  fell 
on  a  knob  of  iron  at  the  middle  of  one  of  those  which  was 
inclined  to  the  horizon  in  an  angle  of  45° ;  and  it  has  fre- 
quently happened  that  buildings  containing  in  their  walls 
conducting  substances  have  been  struck  much  below  their 
summits  by  a  lateral  action  of  the  fluid ;  bars  or  plates  of 
metal  in  tne  side  walls  having  served  to  attract  it  more 
powerfully  than  the  materials  on  the  roof.  This  happened 
to  the  cathedral  at  Lausanne  in  1783. 

In  order  that  the  points  of  rods  may  not  become  blunt 
by  rust,  they  are  generally  made  of  copper  and  covered 
with  gilding ;  but  it  appears  to  be  the  practice  of  late  to 
make  the  upper  part  of  the  rod  of  platinum,  tiiis  metd 
being  not  only  unafiPected  by  the  corrosive  power  of  the 
air  or  rain-water,  but  also  incapable  of  fusion  by  heat.  As 
the  erection  of  a  thunder-rod  requires  in  general  an  ex- 
pensive scaffolding,  the  latter  metal,  even  though  more 
costly  than  iron  or  conper,  will  from  its  durability  be  in 
reality  more  economical  than  either  of  the  others. 

Thunder-rods  are  frequently  made  to  terminate  at  the 
upper  extremity  with  one  point  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
about  this  a  number  of  points  diverge  from  tne  rod  at  dif- 
ferent inclinations  to  the  horizon:  by  this  construction 
there  is  not  only  a  probability  that  some  of  the  points  will 
be  acute  when  others  may  have  been  blunted  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  also  among  them  there  will  alwa)r8 
be  one  which  presents  itself  in  the  most  favourable  posi- 
tion for  attracting  the  electric  fluid.  Observations  riave 
not  yet  however  been  sufficiently  multiplied  to  enable  phi- 
losophers to  decide  whether  conductors  so  terminated  have 
any  advantage  over  the  more  simple  rods  of  Franklin. 

rhe  thunder-rod  should  be  thick  enough  to  carry  the 
electric  fluid  to  the  ground  without  being  melted  by  it ; 
in  general  a  cylindrical  rod  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  this  eff'ect  from  taking  place  ; 
whether  of  iron  or  copper,  it  should  be  covered  above 
ground  with  a  coatint^  of  paint ;  and  the  part  undor  ground 
IS  usually  formed  with  two  or  more  branches  in  order  to 


facilitate  the  passaeeof  the  electric  fluid  intj  the  earth* 
It  must  be  observed  however  that,  if  the  lower  part  of  an 
iron  thunder-rod  descends  into  water,  it  is  liable  to  become 
corroded  by  rust ;  and  a  dry  soil  is  not  a  good  conductor 
of  electricity.  On  the  Continent  it  nas  been  the  practice 
to  let  the  lower  part  of  the  rod  enter  into  a  pit  filled  with 
ashes  of  burnt  wood  or  powdered  coke.  If  the  rod  is 
made  of  a  kind  of  metal  which  does  not  become  corroded 
in  water,  its  lower  extremity  may  be  allowed  to  enter 
about  three  feet  below  the  surface :  the  water  should  be 
that  of  a  natural  pond,  for,  if  it  be  in  an  artificial  reservoir, 
the  walls  of  the  latter,  being  sometimes  formed  of,  or 
covered  with,  conducting  substances,  may  prevent  the 
electric  fluid  from  diffusing  itself  in  the  earth. 

When  a  building  is  provided  with  several  rods,  each  of 
these  should  be  continued  quite  to  the  ground:  at  the 
level  of  the  parapet  the  several  rods  should  be  connected 
together  laterally  by  slender  iron  bars  ;  and  the  plates  of 
iron  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  roofs  should  in 
like  manner  have  a  metallic  communication  with  each 
other.  As  the  thunder-rod  is  necessarily  made  to  follow 
the  outline  of  a  cornice  and  roof,  the  part  below  that 
which  projects  above  the  roof  may  be  made  of  metallic 
cords,  m  order  to  avoid  the  formation  of  angles  in  its 
length ;  for  experience  has  shown  that  lightmng  in  de- 
scending a  rod  nas  quitted  the  latter  at  its  angles,  and, 
after  passing  through  the  air,  has  struck  objects  which 
were  situated  in  the  line  of  its  first  direction.  In  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  to  attract  the  lightning  entirely 
away  from  powder-magazines,  or  any  building  containing 
explosive  materials,  thunder-rods  have  been  attached  to 
masts  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  building : 
this  practice  has  many  advocates,  and  the  only  objection  to 
it  is,  that  it  is  attended  with  considerable  expense. 

Many  lofty  buildings  contain  in  their  construction  the 
means  of  securing  them  from  the  effects  of  lightning,  and 
such  is  the  case  with  the  Monument  on  Fish-iStreet  Hill ; 
this  building,  whose  height  is  more  than  200  feet,  is 
crowned  with  a  metallic  ball  surrounded  by  bands  which 
terminate  in  points  tending  upwards.  From  the  ball 
descend  four  bars  of  iron  which  serve  to  support  a  flight  of 
steps,  of  the  same  metal,  and  one  of  them  is  in  connection 
witn  the  iron  railing  which  extends  from  the  balcony  to 
the  ground.  In  1764  lightning  struck  the  steeple  of  St. 
Bride's  Church  in  Fleet  Street,  and  descended  from  thence 
along  an  iron  bar  about  20  feet  in  length  and  two  inches 
in  breadth,  which  was  almost  buried  in  the  stones :  the 
electric  fluid  left  no  traces  of  its  passage  along  this  bar, 
but  at  the  place  where  the  metal  terminated  the  damage 
commenced,  the  stones  being  destroyed  or  thrown  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  A  similar  accident  has  this  summer 
(1842)  occurred  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  Westminster. 

A  ship  at  sea,  like  an  edifice  on  land,  may,  when  there 
is  an  accumulation  of  electric  matter  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  atmosphere,  be  stnlbk  aloft ;  or,  when  the  atmosphere 
is  in  a  contrary  state,  the  lower  part  of  the  ship  may  be 
struck,  the  lightning  in  the  latter  case  ascending  along  the 
mast:  and  ships  unfurnished  with  metallic  conductors 
have  frequently  suffered  serious  injury  during  thunder- 
storms, \niile  those  which  have  been  so  provided  have  g[e- 
nerally  escaped.  When  Captain  Cook  was  at  Batavia, 
lightning  fell  on  the  ship  with  such  force  that  the  shock 
resembled  an  earthquake ;  the  conductor,  which  was  very 
slender,  appeared  to  be  on  fire  from  the  mast-head  to  the 
sea,  yet  no  damage  was  done  to  the  ship.  In  1814,  while 
a  great  storm  raged  at  Plymouth,  of  all  the  ships  then  in 
port  only  one  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  this  alone  was 
not  provided  with  conductors.  And  in  the  roads  at  Corfii, 
three  violent  flakes  struck  the  ship  Etna,  which  had  conduc- 
tors, without  doing  any  injury,  wnile  two  ships  not  ftir  dis- 
tant^ bein^  destitute  of  such  protection,  were  much  damaged. 

The  rigid  bars  of  Franklin  are  sonsidered  inapplicable, 
as  conductors,  to  ships,  and  instead  of  them  chains  of 
copper  have  been  generally  employed ;  these  are  attached 
to  the  masts  at  their  upper  extremities ;  and,  following  the 
standing  rigging,  they  pass  down  the  ship's  sides  into  the 
water.  Objections  have  been  made  to  them  on  account  of 
their  want  of  continuity,  and  their  liability  to  be  injured  or 
broken  during  storms ;  and  copper  links  attached  to  the 
masts  by  flexible  spiral  wires  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Singer. 
M.  le  Roy  also  recommended  a  chain  of  copper  rings 
which  were  to  encircle  the  main-topmast  backstay ;  but 
neither  (^  the#e  methods  has  been  put  in  practice.     In 
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1822  Mr.  Snow  Ilarrifi  proposed  (*  Observations  on  the 
ettect»ot'  Lightning  on  Floating  Bodies ';,  and  subsequently 
caumhI  to  he  executed  for  ships,  conductors  consistins:  ot' 
sliiM  of  copiK'r,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  them  from 
beini;  fused;  these  slins  are  inserted,  in  two  layer>},  in  a 
fi^roove  cut  lon^tudinally  aloni;  the  mast,  the  joints  of  one 
layer  beinic  opposite  the  middle  j>arts  of  the  other,  and 
they  are  fastened  to  the  mast  by  copper  screws.  The 
whole  line  of  metal  passes  down  from  the  copper  spindle 
at  the  top  of  the  mast-head,  and  at  the  junctions  of  the 
upper  and  lower  masts  the  slip  is  made  to  join  a  cylinder 
ol  copper  which  lines  each  sheave-hole :  the  lower  pail  of 
the  line  is  connected  with  a  plate  of  copper  Wiliich  is  fixed 
on  the  keelson,  at  the  ste]),  and  from  thence  there  is  a  com- 
munication with  the  water  by  three  copper  bolts  which 
pass  quite  throufirh  the  keel. 

TIiURGAU,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  on  the 
north  partly  by  the  lake  of  (.*onstance,  and  partly  by  the 
Rhine,  which  divides  it  from  the  canton  of  Schafihausen  ; 
on  the  east  and  south  by  the  canton  of  St.  Gallen,  and  on 
the  west  by  that  of  Ziirich.  The  river Thur,  which  comes 
from  the  canton  of  St.  Gallen  and  is  joined  by  the  Sitter 
from  Appenzell,  has  ufiven  its  name  to  the  canton  *Thur- 
jjau,'  or  'distiict  of  the  Thur,'  the  river  croshinj?  the  middle 
pail  of  it  from  east  to  west.  The  valley  of  the  Thur  is  se- 
pajiited  from  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Constance  by  a  succes- 
aion  of  hills  which  rise  in  terraces  on  both  sides,  and  are 
intersected  by  several  vallevs.  On  the  south  and  west 
sides  other  hills  divide  the  Thurcrau  from  the  valley  of  the 
Toss  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  The  whole  country  DelonK:s 
to  the  plateau  or  table-land  of  Switzerland,  and  is  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  Alpine  reunion.  The  climate  of 
the  Thurg^au  is  comparatively  mild ;  a  preat  pail  of  the 
country  is  planted  with  fruit-trees,  especially  apple,  pear, 
and  cherry :  the  vine  also  thrives  in  several  localities. 
The  produce  of  corn  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption. 
According  to  a  late  return,  there  were  in  Thurgau  about 
28,000  head  of  homed  cattle.  3500  sheep  and  goats,  and 
2r>50  horses.  The  rivers  and  the  lake  abound  with  fish. 
The  area  of  the  canton  is  estimated  at  about  365  English 
ftfjuarc  miles ;  and  the  population  in  1835  was  84, 12-1  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  about  06,000  follow  the  tenets  of  the 
Reformed  or  Protestant  communion,  and  the  rest  are 
Roman  Catholics.  German  is  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try. About  one-third  of  the  population  is  employed  in 
tiude  and  manufactures.  The  principal  manufactures  con- 
sist of  cotton  goods,  in  which  above  30()0  looms  are  em- 
ployed. The  average  wages  of  a  workman  are  about  7i 
batzen,  or  eleven  pence  sterling  per  day.  About  3000  pieces 
of  fine  linen  from  native  flax  are  macie  annually ;  but  this 
manufacture  is  on  the  decline,  'lliere  are  also  spinnins;- 
factories  wliich  produce  yams  of  the  quality  from  No.  40 
to  60.  The  taiitt*  of  the  German  commercial  league  has 
much  diminished  the  exportation  of  manufactured  goods. 
Some  silks  are  manufactured  for  the  French  market.  The 
other  «?>cports  consist  of  wine,  cattle,  oats,  driini  fruit,  and 
cider.  Tlie  principal  imports  are—iron  and  metal  ware, 
chiefly  from  England ;  coarse  woollen  goods  from  Ger- 
many ;  fine  woollen  from  France  and  Belgium :  fine  cotton 
yams  from  England  ;  salt  from  Bavaria  and  Wiirtembenr; 
colonial  articles,  and  wheat. 

The  revenue  of  the  canton  amounts  to  alwut  102,0(X) 
florins,  or  8500/.  sterlincr,  and  is  derived  from  duties  on 
salt  and  other  articles  imported,  stamps,  transfers  of  pio- 
peily,  and  an  income-tax. 

Eiementar>'  education  has  bt»en  improved  of  late  years. 
There  are  about  2VA  schools,  200  of  which  are  for  Prot ins- 
tants, 58  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  six  mixed  of  l)oth  com- 
munions. About  17,000  children  attend  the  schools.  A 
school  for  teachtrs  has  been  established  at  Kreutzlinijen. 

There  is  a  fund,  the  capital  of  which  amounts  to  about 
half  a  million  of  florins  for  the  sup|)oil  of  the  poor,  be- 
bides  which  there  is  a  small  poor's  mte  on  projK'ily.  The 
annual  expenditure  for  the  poor  varies  from  15,000  to 
:«).«HH»  florins.  There  is  a  spt-eial  fund  for  hospitals  and 
also  a  benevolent  fund.  SwitzeHnnd  in  general  is  a  coun- 
try remarkable  for  its  charitable  s])irit. 

Thunrau  is  diviiled  in*o  eiirlit  districts— Frnuenfeld, 
Arbon,  Bi>ehofzell,  Ttibe  ,  WeiiUiJclen,  (iottheben,  Steek- 
bom,  and  Dii^seiihofen.  The  principle  towns  are — 1. 
Frauenfeld,  which  is  the  head  t<uvn  of  llie  canton,  situat*-*! 
in  a  fejiile  valley  near  the  confluence  of  the  river  Murg 
with  the  Thur.    It  consists  of  162  houses,  besides  other 


buildings,  forming  three  wide  stn*ct»;  t:v?  i:.\i; 
amount  to  about  1300.  T)w  old  cii.-ile.  firr:.':! 
residence  of  the  Swi»s  vocten  or  govi-rnoi-s  v:*  P. 
the  town-house,  where  the  IleKetic  iliet  \:-nA  t  ,  x^ 
in  the  time  of  tlie  old  confederation  ;  the  uix  ;ix  :  ^ 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  art-  t!:-. 
buildings.  *J.  Stecktxjrn,  a  small  buav  tuw:i  ;.ri 
situated  on  the  l)anks  of  the  Zellen»ee,  or  srr.n!  •  r  I 
the  lake  of  Constance,  has  si'veral  maiiuiactuni-^.  i>i 
IIKK)  inliabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  S'lv'ai  ,irr 
fine  count r\'-residence  called  Arenalu-re,  whivh  »4 
chased  by  the  countess  of  St.  I^mi,  dau:;liti-r  ifi  .K->, 
Beaulmrnais  and  wife  of  I.^)uis  BunH|K&ni',  ti-^i 
Holland,  and  in  which  she  died  in  lS4U.  3  I> 
hofen,  on  the  left  or  >outhem  bank  of  I  he   KhiRj 

}}lace  of  considerable  trade  in  airricultur^  jr-A::.c 
las  about  100()  inhabitants.  4.  Bi>chofie'T.  at  rU 
fluence  of  the  iSilter  and  the  Thur,  is  a  waJJi  J  r.>4  5 
a  collegiate  church  of  the  nihil i  centun.  a::  t.'.f  i  .l 
long  bridge  on  the  Thur,  Kneinl  schoijU  xr»S  J,  •  .t 
inhabitfints.  5.  Aibon,  a  small  town  «n  \\.k-  »•  , 
bank  of  the  Bodens(.>e,  or  lake  of  C'o.'iatarA'r,  ui  -^J 
enjoys  a  splendid  view,  is  said  to  be  built  cii  iht  jjt 
Roman  station  named  ^Vrbor  Felix. 

The  canton  of  Thurgau  is  a  reprc^-nt alive  irn; 
with  a  legislative  assembly,  'Grower  Rath,'  ar*i  r;,  k 
tive  council,  *  Kleiner  ifath.'  Tlu»  riiiht  ti  >  .'^ 
elections  of  members  of  the  legislature  is  ai:*^-  .t  u 
qualifications;  but  by  the  last  accounts  we  \»At  trf 
constitution  was  undergoing  a  revisal. 

( Leresche,  Dictionimire  Gtt);i^niph  ii^uf  St  iti*i  •  ,■•* 
Suisse;  J.  Bow  ring's  ^fywr/ o/j  i/n'  C'nn*H'tce   :.•! 
factories  of  Switzeriuna.) 

THiJRINGER  WALT).  [Germvny:  Pk!'.mi.] 
THURINGIA  (TAwr/w^^/M  is  the  antitnt  naaw 
extensive  tract  of  countr\'  in  the  central  part  ci  G«i 
situated  between  the  llarz  Mountain^,  the  rwtn 
and  Werra,  and  the  ThiiringerwalJ.  The-e  Ijo-ier 
not  the  boundaries  of  the  irreat  kin^rdoiu  of  Thu 
which  extended  to  the  Elbe,  and  nortliward*  nea.-U  t( 
deburg,  southwaixls  to  the  vicinity  of  the  li-iL-ubi 
comprehended  on  the  west  the  ni't  ater  i>a:t  t.f  \ht  r 
aflerwaifls  called  Franconia.  It  eaniiot  be  jiu-ri^lv 
tained  what  people  oiiirinally  jK)>sesscd  Thu:inrii-  A 
ing  to  Cialetti,  it  was  formerly  inhabited  bv  ir.r  C*!! 
coi-dinc:  to  F.  Wachter  and  Wilhelm.  by  iJi?  Chi 
Veiretius  mentions  the  Thurim^i  about  the  >  ear -KM.  V 
conjectures  have  been  made  re'*])ectinir  tiu*  di-r.-.j 
the  name  :  and  authors,  misled  by  a  >i!ni!arity  cf  i. 
have  confounded  them  with  others.  The  rdiri'.Ta 
countrj-  is  very  intricate,  and  has  been  \\.t  •  .Cjn 
numerous  worlds,  such  as  (laletti's  '  Ih^tnr\  ii  Tv-"\i 
6  vols. :  and  Wachter's  History,  in  3\i»I>.  'Tl.'ir*:.jii 
crave  the  title  of  maririave'to  the  el*  i-tor  iU 
Properly  speakinir,  there  is  no  countiy  luw  i-illtv 
rincria:'it  is  divided  anumg  Pni!.-.!:i,  S:iie-\V< 
Saxe-Coburcr,  Schwazburir-SonderhaM-^'r).  and  Sc- 
burg-Rudolstadt.  The  name  is  <\\\  )  ri-srr^.-i  r, 
ringerwald,  a  continuation  of  the  l'iei.«rL"«i':"7r. 
which  it  bmnches  out  near  Miinchbei  j  a:*^l  CftLi 
the  kinijdom  of  Bavaria:  near  Kisii-niieh.  Mar'«.«.t 
Salzunijen  it  rises  above  the  Wi-riathal  ;  r  *.* 
east  along  the  frontier  of  the  former  cirvvi-  oi 
Saxony  and  Franconia,  till  it  turns,  luar  U-l-^: 
into  the  Ssialthal  where  however  it  n'i.vi\e-  t^t 
of  Frankenwald  ,  and  declines,  near  Kronaeh.  rt 
Maiuthal.  The  length  is  70  Knglinh  mih-*.  i: 
breadth  varies  fmm  9  to  IS  miles.  It  ri»\i.-s 
:i4<X)  Mpiare  miles,  and  has  a  population  oi'  'JJ^iv 
habitants,  livintr  in  28  towns  and  ,570  \illaiv*.  1:  i^  ; 
mountain-i-hain  with  a  narrow  ridire,  and  it  i.^  ou]\  rr 
j  Schneekopf,  on  the  road  between  Su hi  and  Uh:  :r.. 
there  is  a  plateau  two  or  three  miles  aero-».  "H- 
highi*sl  jwints  are  the  Schneekopf,  'JTIXJ  ftrt.  ir 
Inselsberir,  2604  feet,  a]>ove  the  le\el  of  th»-  ?.x 
liitrhcst  points  consist  of  uranite,  clav->I;ite,  a>:  : 
pally  porphyry:  the  whole  chain  is  duthrd  !-.»  'r.t 
summit  with  ])ine-foreNt%  mixetl  in  n  fiw  j.  a  r- 
!  oak  and  other  timber.  .Numerous  rivcrs  iis»4»  tr.  thi»  < 
.  \^hieli  flow  on  one  ^ide  into  the  Elbe.  ai:d  on  il.t 
into  the  WcM'r. 

•Hassel,  (Jt'tiirraj'h.  lA\rienn :  Stein's  Lexicjm: 
haus,  CoHvermlion*  Lexicon,) 
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•niUUr.Oi;,  JOIIN,  wlm  hdJ  the  office  of  secreUiT  of 
sfah'    <Imi]i::  the  (■ommumvLnHh,  was  bom  in  1010,  at 

AbljoU  I{,.i.,u;,',  i]i  k-*ipx.  of  ivliich  place  hh  father,  the 

fev.  Tlioiiias  'J  hiirloc,  was  rector.    He  wna  ilesiKnecl  for 

yjc  proft'-viiiin  of  Ihc  law.    Through  theinterest  of  Oliver 

St.  Jill  in.  vho  Miu  his  p.-itron  through  hie,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, ill  ICiri.  one  of  tlie  secrctancs  to  tlie  parliament 

commi>,sii>iu'i>i  for  coiuliuliiij.'  the  treaty  of  Uxbrid-re.  He 

WftK  ea!k.(l  to  llie  Imr  iillcr  this  in  IG47,  by  the  society  of 

Lint-olu's   Inn;    mid   in    March,    1B48.   he   received   ttic 

tppoinlni.iil  of  receiver  or  elcik  of  the  ciiraitora'  fines. 
w-ortli  at  l.■a^t  :ir^»/.  pur  annum.'  says  «-liiteloeke ;  '  and 

m  this  jiliice  was  Mr.  Tluirloo  servant  lo  Mr.  Solicitor  St 

John.'     (M,f!i;n„U,  p.  2U(i.) 
Tluirloe  hiw  left  hcliind  liim  a  distinct  denial  of  know- 

ledee  or  or  participation  in  King  Charles's  death,  whic-h 

ta»k  iilacf,  as  is  ivell  known,  in  Jnnuarj,  1G4U.    Writine 

to  Sir  Ilarbottle  Giiinslon  for  the  pnrpose  of  contradietin? 

reports  that  St.  .loliii  had  been  Cromivell's  counsellor  on 

that  and  on  othi'r  oce.iKioiis.  and  '  tlwt  I  was  the  medium 

OThaudbHwecn  them  by  which  their  counsels  were  com- 

munientcd  lo  each  other,' he  saj-a,  ■  I  was  altt^ether  n 

rtraiiKcr  lo  that  fatt  ami  to  alf  the  counsels  about  if, 

hsviML-  iu>^  I  :id  the  least  eommuniealion  wilh  any  person 

wbatsu.v,.-  Ilurein.'     (Tlmrloe's   Sl-ifs  Paprr^,  vof.  vii  , 

p.  914.       It  w;is  verj-  unlikely  that  a  person  in  Thurloe's 

wboidtii;ifc  (liMtioii  at  that  time  should  have  been  coti- 

Mlted  ;  a;id  il'  it  were  a  (jnc-lion  of  any  importance  whe- 
ther he  i:iij,.ov,'d  of  the  king's  death  or  not.  his  subse- 
quent  coii;i;iii:il   idenlilic.iIion   with  the   nutbora  of  that 

event  i.i  more  (han  siiffiticnt  to  fix  him  ivitli  responsibilitv.  I 
On  ttu!  mil  of  Febriiaiy.  1030,  Thurloe  was  appointc'd 

one  of  the  ofTicers  of  the  Ireasuiy  of  the  Company  of  un- 

dfrtakers  for  drainin-jUedfoM  Level,  a  neiveffort  to  drain     ,,„^„  .^    ,-  "   -,- 

Ihw  tiact  of  coiintrv  having  been  act  on  foot  the  year    ^"^^  »«ections  to 

bjfore.    (»«"«>""  r.F.rEL.]''  In  a  letter  llT)m  St.  John  to    ""^  ***■'  '^'^'  **"  ""^ 

Tliiirloe,  dated  April  J3,  ItCZ  {Slnle.  Papers.yo].  i..  p. 

aM).  wliieh  n  iiitercstini:  as  showini;  the  terms  on  which 
Thurloe  an<l  St.  John  were,  we  find  that  Thuiloe  was  then 
on  an  official  tour  of  inspection :  ■  Xow  you  arc  upon  the 
place,  il  would  be  ivell  to  see  all  the  works  on  the  north 
3f  Bedford  river  to  be  bcsun.  I'ray  by  the  next  let  me 
tiirtiv  «Iicther  Bedford  liver  lie  finished  as  to  the  bottom- 
njr,*  la  ((.;■  same  letter  are  directions  frani  St.  John,  now 
onl-L-lijef-jii&liee,  for  Ihc  purchase  of  a  place  for  him  in 
he  nei;;hbonrhood  of  I-otidoii,  from  wliieh  it  would  appear 
hat  Tliurloe  was  in  the  habit  of  manapnK  St.  John's 
irivato  afTairg  for  him.  The  same  letter  coiitainsSt.  John's 
oneiatiilations  to  Thurloe  on  his  appointment  as  secretary 
i>  the  looncil  of  state,  tthich  appointment  had  just  taken 
iJacc  :  '  I  hear  fiom  Sir  Hen.  Vayne,  and  otherwise,  of 
our  I  lection  into  Mr.  Front's  place,  with  the  circumstances. 
lod  liirliid  I  should  in  the  least  repine  at  any  his  works  of 
'rovideiiec.  much  more  al  those  rclalitif;  to  jour  own  pood, 
nd  the  good  of  many.  No,  I  bless  him.  As  soon  as  1 
card  the  news,  in  what  concerned  you,  I  rejoiced  i 
pon  those  E;roiiiids.  No,  jjo  on  and  prosjjer:  let  ..„, 
our  hands  faint ;  wait  upon  Him  in  his  ways,  and  he  that 
atli  called  yon  will  cause  his  presence  and  blessinf;  to  i^o 
lonij  Willi  you.'  In  Uie  course  of  the  previous  year,  1C51. 
Iiiirloehainjecntotlic  Ilaeuc,  as  secret aiy to  SI.  John  ami 
Lrieklaiid.ambasKadoistothe  slates  ofthu  United  Provinces. 

When  Ci-oiuwell  as:»inied  the  Protectorship,  in  Decern- 
i;r.  lij.'fc'J,  Thurloe  was  appointed  liis  sccretaiy  of  state. 
I  eon.-i'(juence  of  liis  attainiii<,'  to  this  distinction,  he  was, 
.  the  I-ebman-  sueceedin!:,  elected  a 'bencher  of  the 
ifietyiif  lineofn'nlnn.  Tliurloe  was  elected  member  for 
le  lj.le  of  Kly  in  Crtirawuirs  second  parliament,  called  in 
ine,  1051,  and  rrHiucd  on  the  model  prescribed  by  the 
istmment  of  Govern luent.  Hewasre-cieetedfor  the  Isle 
'Ely  in  the  ne\t  parliament,  called  in  September,  1650. 
romwcll  obtiiiiieU  fiixii  this  pariianient  an  act  settling 

e  office  of  jioil  ol'  letlcn,  both  inland  and  foreign,  in 

e  stale  for  ever,  and  iminlMis  power  to  the  I'roterfor  to 
t  it   tW  eleien  years  at  such  rent  as  he  sliould  judge 

asoniible ;  and  il  wa.s  let  by  him  to  Thurloe,  at  a  rent  of 

ICKV.  a  viiir,  n.<  we  Uam  from  a  memorandum  drawn  up 

■  liiiii  mIum  thi:  lUinip  Parliament  had   cancelled  the 

ant.     'Sl„/p  Papn-s.  vol.  vii.,  p.  788.)     It  is  to  be  ' 


p.  403),  as  '  secretary  of  state  and  chief  postmaster  of  Eng- 
land, places  of  a  vast  income.  * 
There  is  the  foilowinir  entrj-  in  Whileloeke's '  Memorials. 
under  the  date  of  April  0,  IKi? :— *  A  plot  discovered  W 
thevijnlaney  of  Tlinrloe,  of  an  intended  insurrection  by 
.Hajor-deneral  Harrison  and  many  of  the  Fifth -Monarchy 
men  (p.  &,&).  Thurloe  aftenvards,  by  Cromwell's  desire, 
reported  on  the  subject  of  this  plot  to  the  parliament, 
and  received  in  his  place  the  thanUof  the  hous... throu«h 
the  Sj)eaker,  lor  his  detection  of  the  plot,  and  ■  for  the 
irreat  services  done  by  him  to  the  commonwealth  and  to 
the  parliament,  both  in  this  and  many  other  ijariiculare.' 
On  the  lath  July,  1C37.  he  was  swoin  one  of  the  privy 
council  to  the  Protector,  appointed  in  accordance  wilt 
he 'Humble  Petition  and  Advice."  Honoura  now  camo 
biek  upon  him.  In  the  year  1658  he  was  elected  one  of 
me  governors  of  the  C barter-House  and  chancellor  of  tlie 
university  of  Glasgow. 

In  September,  l(i58,  Cromwell  died,  and  his  son  Richard 
'^"i?  Foc'ainied  in  his  stead.  In  the  parliament  that  waa 
called  in  Dwecmber,  Thurloe  was  solicited  to  sit  for  Tewl»- 
Uury,  in  a  letter  which  is  worth  extracting,  as  showing  his 
estimation  and  jiosition  at  this  time,  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
ititucucics :— '  Nolile  Sir,  We  undcistand  tliat  you  are 
pleased  lo  much  to  honour  this  poor  corporation  as  to 
accept  of  our  free  and  unanimous  electing  you  one  of  our 
hurjresses  in  the  next  parliament,  and  to  sit  a  member  for 
this  place.  Sir,  we  are  so  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  the 
obligation,  tliat  we  know  not  by  what  expressions  suffi- 
ciently to  demonstrate  our  acknowledgments;  only  at 
present  we  l>e»eech  you  to  accept  of  this  for  an  eamesti 
that  whomsoever  you  shall  think  worthy  to  be  your  part 
""-  shall  have  the  second  election ;  and  our  leal  and 
'  affections  to  sen^e  and  honour  you  whilst  we  are, 
shall  ever  strive  to  be.  Sir.  your  most  humble  and 
cblitred  servants,' &c.:  signed  by  the  bailiffs  and  justices  of 
Tewksbury.  {Stale  Papert,  vol.  vii.,  p.  572.)  He  was  not 
after  all  chosen  for  Tewksbury.  He  wai  elected  for  Wis- 
liech,  Huntingdon,  and  the  univcraity  of  Cambridge.  HL) 
deetion  for  the  last  waa  eommuiiicate<l  to  him  in  a  letter 
IVoni  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ciidworth,  who  wrote  to  him  in 
t  iiis  strain : — ■  We  being  all  very  glad  that  there  was  a  per- 
son of  so  much  worth  and  so  good  a.  friend  to  the  university 
and  learning  as  yourself,  wliom  we  might  betruat  with  the 
care  of  our  privileges  and  concernments.'  {SJate  Pap^s, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  587.)  Thurloe  made  his  election  to  sit  for  the 
univenuty  of  Cambridge. 

The  meeting  of  this  parliament  was  the  beginning  of 
discontents  and  of  Hichard  CromweH'B  fall.  We  find 
I'hurloe,  in  a  letter  to  Heniy  Cromwell,  vicwine  the  com- 
plainta  of  the  armv  and  of  the  opposition  in  pariiament  as 
painted  ])rincipally  against  himself,  and  stating  that  he 
liid  asked  the  Protector's  permisMon  to  retire  from  liis 
(.iffice.  '  I  trust,'  he  adds,  '  other  honest  men  will  have 
tlieir  opportunity,  and  may  do  the  same  thing  with  myself 
»itli  better  acceptance,  having  nut  been  engaged  in  many 
pirticulars,  as  I  have,  in  your  father's  lifetime,  which  must 
be  the  tnie  reason  of  these  stirrings ;  for  they  were  all  set 
oil  foot  before  liis  now  highness  had  done  or  refiiscd  one 
siagle  thing,  or  had  received  any  advice  from  any  one 
person  whatsoever.'  Thurloe  remained  however  secretary 
of  state,  it  was  one  of  the  objects  set  before  themselvea 
by  the  royalists  in  this  pai'liament,  who,  bv  uniting  with 
llie  republican  party,  formed  a  most  trouotesome  oppo- 
^ition  lo  Kichard  Crorawell's  government,  to  impeach 
Tliurloe  ;  but  this  object  was  yet  undeveloped  when  the 
piirUament  was  dissolved.  'Iliurloe  appe'ars  to  have  given 
^iiong  counsel  against  the  dissolution.*  The  immediate 
consequence  of  tlie  dissolution  was  the  summoning,  by 
FiL-etwood  and  the  council  of  officers,  of  tlie  Rump  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  Richard  Cromwell's  deposition. 


•  II  li  B«iBrilly  iVitrfl  rtlirr-hir,  n 
1  WWlelocke :— ■  Bidiud  ndvUiid  «l 


iirt  IbathllL  F> 


11.,  p.  78f  , 
:  niiieh  piont  by  this  farming  of  the  I 
.     ThesiihiryorhissecrcfaryBliipofstate  was  800/.  , 

He  is  diseVibed  in  a  '  Narrative  of  the  Laic  Par- 
,'  rtpiiiilcd  ill  the  '  Harleian  Miscellany'  (vol.  iii.. 


ThnKBrnHmnliiciRy  fenottlMauinl,  iiDil,  stm  iribrnkad 
Dthrn,  a  woulil  bi'siMg  euotMrat  Willi  Iba  ironla  ai  Il>i>  ymm  IhM 
•IwuU  liaiv  dde4  vlth  Wlilwludw.  Thnt  TIiuiIh  tlnnimidT  op. 
r  .lUiulntl.'a  !•  ttiiineUr  rtalrd.  lad  vHh  eircunuUDtUI  wMka  at 
niilv,  In  Calnliy'*  lib  odlnwr,  TC^fliud  U  llOn'n  Work*,  p.  9.a4. 
.    vivk»'«tuMlmtli«llm<iBK>l>ilM>  «>•«'«'•  ™aitl«Biao«. 
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Tlio   U'ttci-s  written   durine:  Hichnrd  Crom\veir»  short 
Protectorate,  in  the  thiid  vohiine  of  Clarendon's  *  State 
PajK-rs/  are  full  of  aeknowledj^inents  of  Thurloe's  influ- 
enee  witli  Richard  Ooniwell,  and  of  the  importance  at- 
tached to  him  by  the  intri^iiin<;  Royalists.    Tims,  Cooper, 
one  of  Ilvde's  bpies,  writes  to  liim,  Fe!)niary   13,   IGT)!), 
'  Cromwell  is  governed  by  Thiirloe.  whether  for  fear  or 
love  1  know  not ;   but  sure  it  is,  he  Iiath  ])ower  to  dis])ose 
him  afcainst  the  sense  of  ris^ht.  or  indeed  his  own  interests. 
Thurloe  s  malice,  I  doubt,  will  never  suffer  him  to  do  us 
^ood*  (p.  425).     Again  Hyde  writes  to  another  of  his 
agents,  Brodrick,  '  There  is  nothuii^  we  have  thought  of 
more  importance,  or  have  given  more  in  cliarge  to  our 
fnends  since  the  bei^inning  of  the  pailiament,  than  that 
they  should  advance  all  charges  and  accusations  against 
Thurloe  and  St.  John,  who  will  never  think  of  serving  the 
king;   and  if  they  two  were  thoroughly  prosecuted,  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  High  Court  oi  Justice,  (irom- 
weirs  spirits  would  fall  apace  *  (n.  428).     '  It  is  strange,* 
Hyde  writes  a  month  after,  March  10,  1659,  ^  they  have 
not  in  all  this  time  fell  upon  Thurloe  and  those  other  per- 
sons who  advanced  Cromwell's  tyranny  *  (p.  436).    Tnen 
overtures  to  Thurloe  to  aid  the  king  arc  thought  of.     *  I 
do  confess  to  you,'  Hyde  writes,  *  I  cannot  comprehend 
why  Thurloe,  and  even  his  master  St.  John,  should  not  be 
very  ready  to  dispose  Cromwell  to  join  with  the  king,  and 
why  they  sliould  not  reasonably  promise  themselves  more 
particular  advantages  from  thence  than  from  anything  else 
that  is  like  to  fall  out '  (p.  449).    Alter  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament,  serious  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  enter- 
tained of  soliciting  Thurloe's  and  St.  John^s  aid  (p.  477). 
But  Tlmrloe  afterwards  becomes  again  an  object  ot  fear  to 
Hyde.    During  the  government  by  the  army,  he  writes, 

*  I  do  less  understand  how  Thurloe  shapes,  and  is  in  dan- 
ger to  be  exempted  out  of  the  Act  of  oblivion,  and  at  the 
same  time  employed  in  the  greatest  secrets  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  meddles  as 
much  as  ever  in  the  foreign  intelligence  *  (p.  532). 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1060,  Thurloe  was  succeeded  in 
his  office  of  secretary  of  state  by  Scot,  one  of  the  repub- 
lican party ;  but  he  was  reappointed  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
niar)'.  Iiis  patent  as  chief  postmaster  had  been  cancelled 
in  the  interval,  on  the  2nd  of  February.  (Commons*  Jour- 
fiaU,  vol.  vii.,  p.  533.)  In  the  movements  that  followed  for 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Tlmrloe  made  an  offer  of 
his  si»r\'ices  to  those  who  were  bringing  about  tliat  event. 
Sir  E.  Hyde  writes  to  Sir  John  Qrenville,  April  23rd,  IGGO, 
'  We  have,  since  I  saw  you,  received  very  frank  overtures 
from  Secretary  Thurloi*,  with  many  great  professions  of 
resolving  to  serve  the  kinsr,  and  not  only  in  his  own  en- 
deavours, but  bv  tlie  Rer\'ices  of  his  friends,  who  are  easily 
enough  ^ucsiieJ  at.  Tliis  comes  tlm)ugh  the  hands  of  a 
person  wlio  will  not  deceive  us,  nor  is  easily  to  be  de- 
ceived himself,  except  by  such  bold  dissimulation  of  the 
pther,  which  cannot  at  fn^t  be  discerned.  .  . .  The  king  re- 
turned such  answers  as  aiv  fit,  and  desires  to  see  some 
effects  of  his  good  affection,  and  then  he  will  find  his 
service  more  acceptable.'  (Thurloe's  State  Papers^  vol. 
vii.,  p.  897.)  And  Hyde  goes  on  to  instruct  his  correspond- 
ent to  consult  Monk  as  to  Thurloe's  character,  and  as  to 
his  j)ower  to  be  of  use,  supposing  he  were  sincerely  will- 
ing. On  the  l.'jtii  of  May  Thurloe  was  accused  by  the 
parliament  of  hiirh  treason,  and  ordered  to  be  secureii ; 
but  on  the  29th  of  June  a  vote  was  passed  allowing  him 

•  liberty  to  attend  the  secretarj-  of  state,  at  such  times  as  thev 
[the  House]  shall  apjioint,  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  they  shall 
own  his  attendance  for  the  seivice  of  the  state,  without  any 
trouble  or  molestation  during  such  his  attendance,  and  in 
his  going  and  retuniiiifif  to  and  from  the  secretary  ol 
state,  any  former  order  of  this  House  notwithstanding.' 

After  nis  release  from  imprisonment,  he  retired  to  Great 
Milton  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  generally  resided,  except 
in  term-time,  when  he  occupied  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn.  It  is  said  that  he  was  oiten  solicited  by  Charles  II. 
to  resume  public  business,  and  always  refusea,  telling  the 
king  that  ne  despaired  of  serving  him  as  he  had  served 
Cromwell,  whose  rule  was  to  seek  out  men  for  places,  and 
not  places  for  men.  (Birch's  Life  of  Thurloe,  prefixed  to 
Htate  Paiterif,  p.  xlx. )  Thurloe  died  at  Linconrs-Inn  on 
the  2 1st  of  Febniary,  1668. 

He  had  been  twice  married,  and  left  four  sons  and  two 
daughtent,  all  by  his  second  wife,  a  sister  of  Sir  lliomas 
Overbui}'.    Uc  waji  pos;»cssed,  during  the  days  of  power, 


of  the  manors  of  Whittlesey  St.  Mar>*s  and  WhrtW 
Andrews,  and  the  rectorv  of  Wliittli-M-y  St.  Man*. 
Ule  of  Ely,  and  of  Wubech  Cai»tlt-.'  whuh  h-  i 
Hut  alUr  the  Restoration  thoy  reverted  to  ih«- 
Ely.  Tliere  is  an  entry  in  the  Coinnums'  .lcu:n«« 
18th  of  May,  IGGO  :  *  Mr.  Secretary  Thurloe?  \aA 
the  ordinance  for  assessment  of  the  inle  of  F.ly  :'  vol. 
30.)  Dr.  Birch  says  he  had  an  estate  of  nl^out  ¥t^ 
at  Astwood  in  Uuckingham.<«hire.  In  a  monumei 
script  ion  to  the  memoiy  of  his  son-in-law  in  St. 
Church,  Bedford  (f:ole9  A/SS.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  43".  Th 
described  as  of  Asttwood,  Bucks. 

lliurloe  does  not  appear  to  have  powe«&ed  anri 
qualities,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  to  imiirvM  th« 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  we  know  little  else  of 
that  he  had  great  powers  of  business.     Burnet  ■>- 
him  as  'a  very  dexterous  man  at  gettin?  int. 
(Hist,  qf  his  own  Times^  i.  60.)     From  a  «torT  in 
relative  to  Syndercombs  conspiracy   acainit  Cn 
and  from  what  is  said  by  Pepys  of  Morlaai.  when  aa 
to  Thurloe,  who  played  his*  inaster  false,  and  i 
Ixironetcy  from  Charles   II.   for   his  tRachcry.  k 
appear  that   he  was  not  of  a  very  gencrouv'diBM 
or  much  liked  by  those  who  were   under  hira. 
attributed   his  misconduct  to    'Thurloe's  Imd 
him.'    (Pepys,  vol.  i.,  p.  133.1     [.Moru^?cd,  Su 
Burnet  s  story  is,  that  Thurloe  treated  lightly  iv 
which  had  been    given    him   of  the   dcairn  ua 
well's  life,  and  that  when,  on  the  subsequent  disM 
this  design,  Cromwell  became  aware  that  info 
been  given  to  Thurloe,  on  which  he  had  nc4 
blamed  Thurloe  for  his  conduct,  Thurloe  a^aimi 
of  his  influence  with  the  Protector  to  mali^rn  hb 
'So  he  (the  informant;  found,*  says    liumet.  *h<nt 
ous  it  was  even  to  pn^serve  a  prince    so  he  < 
when  a  minister  was  wounded  in  the  doina:  of  ■%. 
the  minister  would  be  too  hard  for  the  prince,  r 
hb  own  safety  was  concerned  in  it  *  (vol.  i.,  p.  7v> 
Thurloe's  'State  Papers,'  7  vols,    fol.,    174i  a 
large  mass  of  records  of  his  official  transact iona.  i 
with  a  number  of  private  letters  and  papers.    Tli 
edited  by  Dr.  Birch,  who  gives  the   following 
lliurloe*s  papers :     '  The  principal  part  of  this  v< 
consists  of  a  series  of  papers  discoveri'd  in  the  ! 
King  William,  in  a  faW  ceilinir  in  the  irarret»  be 
Secretary  Thurloe's  chambers.  No.  xiii.,  near  th*  «r 
Lincoln's-] nn,  by   a  cleriryman  who  had    lv>rro«f 
chambers,  during  the  lonir   vacation,    of  his  fri*i 
Tliomlinson,  the  owner  of  them.      Thirt   cK*r?}'«i 
afler  disposed  of  the  papers  to  the  Hitrht  Honcnlnh 
Ix)!^!  Soiners,  then  lord   hisrh  chaiu'oJlor  of  Eiu! 
caused  them  to  be  bound  up  in  07  voluiiiratin  A>.V 
aitenvards  desconded  to  Sir  Joseph  ,!<.  kyll  m^rfw 
rolls:    ujton  whosi*  decease  they   wcr«-   |V,irvhii«d 
late  Mr.  Fletcher  (iyles,  Ixwkseirer.'      Thv;.  werep»J 
by  Mr.  Gyles's  executors.     Dr.  Biicli,  the  fditor.  r 
many  other  papers  from  different    indixKhmls  er 
from  Loitl  Shcllmrne  and  the  then  aivh!;i»hopi>f 
bury,  which  he  h;is  incotporatiKl  in  \\w   collt- ci: 
historical  purposes  this  is  an  invaluabh*  O(.iihv.^ior:. 
TIIUULO\V,  EDWARD,  LORD,  wa.  K.m  in  i 
1732.  at  Little  A^hfield  near  Stowniarket  in  SulTo! 
father.  Thomas  Thurlow,  was  a  ciLTiryman.  and  h< 
cessively  the  livings  of  Ijttle  ^Wifield,  and  nf  Stn 
Mary's  In  Norfolk.     After  receiving  the  rudiment 
education  from  his  father,  young  Thurlow  vm^  i 
srrammar-school  at  Canterbury  at  the  MigrTeftiun 
Donne,  who  sout;ht  (as  Mr.  Southey  state»  in  hi» 
Cowper '  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  Ei^erton  Br 
gratify  a  malignant  feeling  towards  the  head-ib^ 
placing  under  his  care  *  a  darini;,  refractory.  £\t\ 
who  would  be  sure  to  torment  him.*    The  motive  i 
to  Donne  is  far-fetched,  and  seems  improbable :   b 
is  no  doubt  that  Thurlow  was  educated  at  the  CM 
school,  and  that  he  continued  there  aevenl  t 
until  he  was  removed  to  Caius  College^  Canibnu* 
character  and  conduct  at  the  universit}-  did  noC 
any  meritorious  eminence  in  ftiture  life.     He 
academical  honours,  and  vraa  compelled  to  ]««• 
bridge  abruptly  in  consequence  of  turbulent  vnd 
rous  behaviour  towards  the  dean  of  his  collese. 
he  (juitted  Cambridge  he  was  entered  na  a  m       i 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple*    In  Michae  « 
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de  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  joined  the  Western  circuit  in 
the  ensuing:  sprint:. 

Thurlow  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  practice  of 
hi»  profession  with  great  assiduity ;  and  altnough  he 
t)rought  with  him  an  indifferent  character  ft-om  the  uni- 
versity, he  attained  unusually  early  to  reputation  and  em- 
ployment both  in  Westminster  Hall  ana  on  the  circuit. 
His  name  appears  frequently  in  the  Law  Reports  soon  after 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  ;  and  his  success  in  the  profession 
be  had  chosen  was  clearly  ascertained  in  less  than  seven 

J  ears  from  the  conunencement  of  his  practice.  In  1761 
e  obtained  the  rank  of  king*8  counsel ;  and  it  may  per- 
haps be  inferred  from  an  anecdote  which  is  related  by  his 
enrly  friend  and  associate  Cowper,  in  one  of  his  letters 
(Cowper's  JVorks,  vol.  v.,  p.  254,  Southe/s  edit.),  and 
which  refers  to  this  period,  that  Thurlow  had  then  acquired 
a  degree  of  reputation  which  sugijested  the  prediction  that 
he  would  eventually  rise  to  the  highest  office  in  his  profes- 
sion. A  ipore  convincing  proof  of  his  position  in  the  law 
it  however  recorded  in  the  Reports,  from  which  it  appears 
that  immediately  after  his  appointment  as  king's  counsel 
his  practice  in  the  courts  rapioly  increased,  and,  during  ten 
years  precedmg  his  appointment  as  solicitor-general,  was 
exceeded  only  oy  that  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  and  one  or 
two  others  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  of  his  time.  To 
have  succeeded  so  early  and  to  so  great  an  extent,  without 
adventitious  aid  from  influence  or  connection,  and  in  com- 
petition with  advocates  of  unquestioned  ability  and  learn- 
ing, is  a  substantial  argument  of  professional  merit.  His 
employment  in  preparing  and  arran^ng  the  documentary 
evidence  for  the  trial  of  the  appeal  m  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  Great 
Douglas  Cause  fwhich,  according  to  professional  tradition, 
reeuUed  from  mere  accident)  may  have  had  the  effect  of 
brining  his  talents,  industry,  and  legal  acquirements  under 
the  immediate  notice  of  persons  of  power  and  influence, 
and  of  thus  opening  the  way  to  his  subsequent  elevation. 

In  the  new  parliament  called  in  1768  he  was  returned 
ai  member  for  the  borough  of  Tam worth,  and  became  a 
constant  and  useful  supporter  of  Lord  North's  administra- 
tion. Upon  Dunning's  resignation  of  the  office  of  solicitor- 
l^eneral  m  March,  1770,  and  Blackstone's  refusal  to  accept 
it  (*  Life  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,*  prefixed  to  Blackstone's 
/?rpor/*),Thurlow  received  the  appomtment,  and  in  January, 
1771,  he  succeeded  Sir  William  De  Grey  as  attomey-gene- 
ral.  Soon  after  his  introduction  to  office,  he  attracted  the 
particular  notice  of  George  III.  by  the  zeal  and  energy 
displayed  by  him  in  supporting  the  policy  of  Lord  North^s 
ffovemment  respecting  America,  ana  in  which  the  king  is 
Known  to  have  taken  the  warmest  interest.  Thurlow*s 
etrenuous  and  steady  support  of  the  minister  in  the  great 
parliamentary  contest  which  ensued  respecting  that  policy, 
procured  for  him  a  degree  of  confidence  and  even  of  per- 
sonal regard  on  the  part  of  the  king,  which  continued  un- 
abated for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  had  unquestion- 
ably great  influence  in  the  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  party 
which  occurred  in  that  period. 

In  the  summer  of  1778  lord  chancellor  Bathurst  resigned 
his  office  ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  June  in  that  year  Thurlow 
was  appointed  his  successor,  and  raised  to  the  peerage 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Thurlow  of  Ashfield  in  the  county 
if  Suffolk.  Four  years  aftenvards,  in  March,  1782,  when 
Lord  North  was  removed  from  power,  and  the  ephemeral 
Rockingham  administration  was  formed,  Thurlow  remained 
in  possession  of  the  great  seal  by  the  express  command  of 
the  king,  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Fox's  opposition  to  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  ;  thus  furnishing  an  instance  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  English  party,  of  a  lord  chan- 
cellor retaining  office  under  an  administration  to  all  the 
leading  features  of  whose  policy  he  was  resolutely  op- 
posed. Nor  was  he  content  m  this  inconsistent  association 
to  differ  from  his  colleagues  in  opinion  only ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  hostility  to  their 
principles,  and  even  opposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  with 
all  his  characteristic  energy  the  measures  which  they 
w.animously  supported.  Thus,  aflen  the  bill  for  prevent- 
ing government  contractors  fVoni  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  it  was  supported  by  Lord  Shelbume  and  all  the 
ministers  in  that  house,  the  lord  chancellor  left  the  wool- 
sack, and  himself  moved  that  *  the  bill  be  not  committed,' 
denouncing  the  measure  as  *  an  attempt  to  deceive  and 
betray  the  people,'  and  designating  it  *a  jumble  of  con- 
r.  C.  No.  1540. 


tradictions.'  (Hansard's  Pari,  Hist,,  vol.  xxii.,  pp.  1350- 
1379.)  The  inconvenience  produce^^  by  this  embajrassing 
disunion  of  councils  was  deeply  felt,  and  was  one  of  th^. 
principal  reasons  for  Mr.  Fox*s  retirement  from  administra- 
tion on  the  death  of  the  marcjuis  of  Rockingham ;  and 
when  the  administration  was  dissolved  in  February,  1789, 
upon  the  coalition  formed  between  Lord  North  and  Mr. 
Fox,  Lord  Tlmrlow  was  compelled  to  retire  from  office, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  king  to  retain  him. 
But  though  no  longer  chancellor,  he  still  continued  to  be 
one  of  those  who  were  described  by  Junius  as  *  the  king's 
friends,'  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  his  secret  and 
confidential  adviser  during  the  short  reign  of  the  Coalition 
ministry.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  that  ministry  at  the 
end  of  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  formed,  the  great  seal 
was  restored  to  Lord  Thurlow  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  then  be- 
came prime  minister.  He  continued  to  hold  the  office  of 
lord  cnancellor  for  nine  years  al^er  his  reappointment ; 
and  until  the  occurrence  of  the  king's  madness  in  178S, 
appeared  to  act  cordially  with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet ;  but 
\dien  that  event  rendered  a  change  of  councils  by  means 
of  a  regency  probable,  he  was  suspected,  with  good  reason, 
of  some  intriguing  communications  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Whigs  (Moore's  Life  of  S/ieridan,  vol.  ii., 
chap.  xiii.X  and  was  always  subsequently  regarded  with 
distrust  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lord  Thurlow  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dislike  of 
Mr.  Pitt ;  and  that  minister  telt  himself  so  embarrassed  by 
the  chancellor's  personal  hostility  to  him,  that  in  1789  he 
complained  to  the  king,  who  immediately  wrote  to  Thur- 
low upon  the  subject,  and  obtained  from  him  a  satisCactoiy 
answer.  His  angry  feeling  however  still  continued,  until 
at  length,  in  179^  probably  relying  upon  his  personal  in- 
fluence ^^ith  the  King,  he  ventured  to  adopt  a  similar 
course  to  that  which  he  had  followed  in  very  different  cir- 
cumstances under  the  Rockingham  administration,  and 
actually  opposed  several  measures  brought  into  parliament 
by  the  government.  In  particular  he  violently  opposed 
Mr.  PitVs  favourite  scheme  for  continuing  the  Sinking 
Fund,  and  voted  against  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though 
he  had  never  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  measure  m 
the  cabinet.  This  kind  of  opposition,  though  submitted  to 
from  necessity  by  a  weak  government  like  that  of  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  could  not  be  endured  by  so  pow- 
erful a  minister  as  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  in- 
formed the  king  that  either  the  lord  chancellor  or  himself 
must  retire  from  the  administration.  The  king,  without 
any  struggle  or  even  apparent  reluctance,  at  once  con- 
sented to  the  removal  of  Lord  Thurlow,  who  was  ac- 
quainted by  command  of  his  majesty  that  he  must  resign 
the  great  seal  upon  the  prorogation  of  parliament.  Lord 
Thurlow  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  mortified  by  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  king ;  and  he  is  related  to  have 
declared  in  conversation  that  *  no  man  had  a  right  lo  treat 
another  as  the  king  had  treated  him.'  Subsequently  to 
his  notice  of  dismissal,  and  before  he  quitted  office,  his  ill 
humour  was  displayed  by  his  opposition  to  another  mea- 
sure prepared  and  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  timber  in 
the  New  Forest.  On  this  occasion  he  reflected  severely 
upon  those  who  had  advised  the  king  upon  this  measure* 
and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  majesty  had  been  im- 

Soscd  upon.  (Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iii.,  p.  398-9.) 
Ine  of  his  latest  acts  as  lord  chancellor  was  to  si^n  a  pro- 
test in  the  House  of  Lords  against  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Act. 
The  opportunity  of  his  retirement  from  office  was  taken  to 

frant  nim  a  new  patent,  by  which  he  was  created  Baion 
hurlow,  of  Thurlow,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  with  re- 
mainder, failing  his  male  issue,  to  his  three  nephews,  one 
of  whom  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  title  under  this 
limitation. 

After  his  retirement  from  office  in  1792,  Lord  Thurlow 
ceased  to  take  any  leading  part  in  politics,  and  having 
little  personal  influence  with  any  party,  became  insignifi- 
cant as  a  public  character.  He  occasionally  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  subjects  of  interest  which  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  period  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  he  frequently  opposed  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Tory  government  at  that  time  for  the  sup- 
pression of  popular  disturbances.  Instances  of  this  occur 
with  respect  to  the  Treasonable  Practices  Bill  and  the 
Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  in  1795  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  him  on  these  occasions,  with  hu 
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m«echcs  respecting  America  danog  Loid  North'*  adnu- 
nutr&tion,  affords  »  ttntanjf  example  or  political  incoii- 
•itilency.    A  circumstanou  ii  n;conli.-<l '-      ■  '  '* ■—    ' 


■till  confidentially  coiuiiltrf  bf  mtmbcni  of  tlie  royal 
family.  On  occasion  of  the  first  communication  of  the 
chtrges  maile  by  Lady  Douglas  a^iiint  the  nrinccm  ol 
WaJeiin  IBCA.thc  prince  CnflcrHnnls Gtorpc  I V.)  Jirected 
that  Thurlow  should  be  consulted,  and  tlvi  particulan  ot 
the  interview  between  him  and  Sir  Samuel  Komilly  ore 
characteristic  and  interesting. 

Lortl  Thnrlow  died  at  Brighton,  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber. lK2tl.  after  an  illness  of  two  years. 

TIIURMEU,  JOSEPH,  a  German  architect  of  some 
note,  was  born  at  Munich,  November  3,  1789,  but  did  not 


had  for  his  fellow-atudents  Gartner,  Ziebland,  Ohlmuller 

a)iiLUtiM.KB],  and  many  others  who  have  since  rendered 
cmselves  more  or  ]ef»  diMin^ished.  At  the  end  of  the 
following  year  (after  a  previous  visit  to  Romu  at  the  com- 
mencement of  it)  he  joined  Hiit»ch,  He^r  (died  1837). 
and  Koch,  in  a  profeasional  eicuraion  to  Greece,  where  he 
■pent  five  months  in  studyin;;  and  drawing;  the  remaini 
building  at  Athens,  some  few  of  which  he  published 
his  return,  with  the  title  of  '  Ansichten  von  Athen  und 
•eine  Denkmaler.'  IS23-6.  He  did  not  however  confine 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Grecian  style,  nor  was  he 
a  prejudiced  admirer  of  it  hs  to  have  no  relish  for  any 
other;  on  the  contra^,  ho  conaidei'ed  the  Italian  style  ol 
the  time  of  Leo  X.  to  be  equally  worthy  of  the  architect'ii. 
attention,  and  to  deserve  to  be  far  better,  more  fsilhfully 
and  tastefully,  represented  by  means  of  ent^ravinss  than  li 
previously  had  been.  He  accordingly  joined  with  Guten- 
•ohn  in  bringini;  out  a  '  Sammlung  von  Denlcmaler,'  &c., 
'Collection  of  Arehilectunil  Studies,  and  Decorations  from 
Building  at  Rome,  of  the  fifleenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries,'the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  1)426;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  did  not  meet  with  the  encouragement  it 
deserved,  and  was  therefore  given  up,  when  very  little 
progress  liad  been  made  with  it.  The  publication  how- 
ever was  so  far  advantageous  to  Thurmcr,  since  it  recom- 
mended him  to  notice,  and  led  to  his  receivinc:  (1A'J7) 
at  the  same  time  two  difTerent  invitations,  one  from 
Frankfort,  the  other  from  Dresden,  to  which  Iivst  he  gave 
the  preference.  He  was  there  made  i iro feasor- entraordi - 
nary  at  the  school  of  architecture,  and  in  lKi2  was  pro- 
moted to  be  first  professor  of  arriiitecturc.  in  which  capa- 
city he  did  very  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  nil  and 
the  improvement  of  taste.  Though  he  has  left  vei-y 
little  executed  by  himself  in  that  city,  the  onlv  public 
building  in  it  entirely  by  him  beine  the  post-ofiice  fl'or 
though  the  '  Hauptwache,'  or  guard-tiouse,  was  erected  by 
him,  it  was  after  Schinkel's  deHigns\  his  opinions  h.id  a 
very  beneficial  influence.     That  ne  should   have  hail  so 


not  long  survive  the  completion  of  his  first  edifice;  he  died 
November  13th,  lft33.  while  staying  at  Miinich.  What  he 
might  have  done,  had  a  longer  life  been  granted  him,  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  designs  he  lell,  all  more  or  less 
stamped  by  originality  and  artistical  feeling.  That  the 
grateful  retrard  expreseed  for  his  memory  and  his  talents 
by  his  friends  and  pupils  was  not  a  mere  temporary  elTu- 
sion,  is  proved  by  their  having  erected  a  bronze  bust  and 
monuraenl  to  him,  in  183B,  at  the  Academy  of  Arts. 
■  f''irirfrt.  L'.r.  der  Mntmlrii  Zeit :  Morei-.nbhtll,  1838.) 
THURXKYSSER  ZUM  THURN,  LEONARD,  a  cele- 
brated alchemist  and  astrologer,  was  born  in  l!i30  at  Bsjile, 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  traiie  of  a  goldsmith.  He 
was  himself  brought  up  to  this  employment,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  place  wfien  eighteen  years  of 
age,  on  account  nf  liavini;  sold  to  a  Jew  a  piece  of  gil!  lead 
for  pure  gold.  He  finrt  went  to  England,  thence  to  France, 
and  aflerwards  to  Germany,  where  he  enlisted  among  the 
troops  of  the  margrave  of  Hrandcnbui^g.  The  following 
year  he  was  taken  prisoner;  from  that  lime  he  gave  up  a 
military'  life,  and  having  visited  the  mines  and  foundries  of 
(Jeimany  and  the  north  of  Eiirow.  he  came  back  in  \'A\ 
tk>  Niiniberg.  Strassburg,  and  Kostnitz.  Here  he  again  I 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  goldmiith,  and  made  much  money 
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by  it,  till,  on  aceount  of  his  reputation  for  skill  is  thi  at 
of  mining,  he  was  sent  for  to  the  Tyrol  to  BUpcnntcBj  M- 
fennt  mineral  works.  Accordingl)*  in  liaJtl  ht  «Mt  ■« 
Tarcni  in  Upper  Innthal,  and  e>tabli>bc«l  oo  lu*  eat 
account  in  that  place,  as  well  as  at  St.  Leonaid.  fouB^ns 
for  the  purifying  of  sulphur,  the  succcsa  of  which  coM^ 
buted  still  more  to  his  celebrity.  The  Archduke  Fcidia^ 
had  so  much  confidence  in  him  that  he  aent  him  to  trnd 
in  Suotland,  the  Orkney  Islandi^  Sp«in,  aivl  Poftaai 
Thumeysser  also  visited  the  coast*  of  Bariia^',  Ethi^p^ 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Sma,  and  Palestine,  and  returiMid  :«  i^ 
Tyrol  in  VifiJ.  Two  yvant  aflerwardii,  at  the  ren«e<  rf 
the  same  prince,  he  again  viMled  the  minva  of  Hubbj 
and  Bohemia.  The  publication  of  his  works  nadcM 
determine  to  go  to  Miinstcr  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oio;  tf 
which  latter  place  he  became  acquainted  «ith  the  ila^ 
of  Brandenburg,  whoae  wife  he  cured  oi  a  daaKci 
ness,  and  who  resolved  to  attach  liim  to  lu«  aervicc 
hope  that  he  might  discover  in  his  cstBtca 
mineral  treasures.  Thumej-sser  ncceptnl  iht  atta  tt 
physician  to  the  prince,  and  accompanird  bim  ta  Bairn, 
where,  from  his  skill  in  profiting  bj'  the  fvejudiors  aad 
weaknesses  of  his  contemporariea,  Mid  ton  btwf  i»- 
quainted  with  all  the  reaourcei  of  charlalaoaHi,  b  MM 
succeeded  not  only  in  acquiring  conaiderablc  — wh^  W 
also  in  passing  himself  oB'  for  one  of  the  most  Umm^  mi 
scientific  men  of  his  age.  At  length  however,  tn  Iht  tm§ 
of  others,  and  still  more  by  his  own  imi-niilrni  ihn  inwf 
lions  were  discovered,  and  he  was.  in  L5ftt,ot>Uxcdl«lcvi 
Berlin.  He  went  to  Prague,  Cologne,  mod  Simt;md 
after  having  thus  led  a  wandering  life  for  ioiac  )Mih  ia 
died  at  last  in  a  convent  at  Cologne,  at  the  age  nf  «Sti<«h 
in  1606.  He  was  an  advocate  for  the  pretended  nam 
of  alchemy  and  uramancy,  and  his  whole  hialucy  like  llh 
of  moat  similar  characters)  is  a  pruof  uf  the  o^mMI 
that  may  be  acquired  in  an  ignorant  age  by  a  baU  mi 
enterprising  man,  when  he  posseatea  Mime  Utile  ufank 
tion  above  the  generality  of  his  cutitempuianta.  lb 
writings  were  numerous,  but  of  little  worth,  and  ibq  ■ 
now  very  seldom  looked  into.  The  titles  of  twelve  aflta 
are  given  in  the  BiogruphU  MiJieule,  I'rum  ahick  *tk 
Ihepreceding  account  is  taken. 

THUROTZ.  or  THURUCZ,  is  airmail  county  a  B.» 
garj-,  in  the  circle  on  this  side  the  Danube.     It  u  bai.Mil 
on  the  norih  by  Arva.  on  the  east  by  I.«ptan  and  liatk.  a 
the  south  by  Bars,  and  on  the  west  by  Neitra  and  Tit'i^a 
Its  area  is  Mi  square  miles,  and  the  population  41IUla- 
habitants,  chiefly  Slowaca.  of  whom  about  two-thirM n    . 
Lutherans  and  one-third  Roman  Catholic*,  eiecpl  itaa    I 
!JUU  Jews.     '  This  country  is  justly  called  a  baui&i'uiar' 
den'  '.lays  the  anonymous  author  uf  the  dacnfawa  d    ' 
Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia),  for  it  is  simouM  m 
all  sides  with  \atty  mountains,  as  with  walla,  witkia  ah^ 
nature  has  been  lavish  of  the  moat  beautifal  teetts^. 
This  garden  has  only  two  entrances  in  the  notttMRi  pA 
through  which  the  river  Waag  enten  and  :mtcs  tkt 

cnunto''     The  first  entrance  is  Ijetween  the  two mm 

chains  called  tlie  Great  and  the  Little  Fatra,  and  Uw  xhk 
near  Sztrecsno.  The  Great  Faint  hM  two  sutBiBA.ite 
Stock,  -IRTe  feet  high,  and  the  Thuroci  Krivtn.  aSfi  M 
high.'  Tlie  climate  is  cold,  but  healthy.  Though  tte  m 
is  fertile,  there  is  no  superfluity  of  naturml  piraducUDBt  1 
produces  no  wine,  but  nearly  sufficient  corn  (chietybail- 
wheal)  for  the  consumption  of  the  inlwbiUBU;  aai  ■ 
much  barley  and  oats,  that  some  portion  ran  be  cxpaiti 
Pulse  of  different  kinds  abounds,  eapecullj  large  tmt  » 
cellent  peas.  Potatoes  are  cxtensvely  cnltintai,  iri 
also  a  species  of  turnip  peculiar  to  ihia  cminlry.    Tb  »■ 


the: 


bitaiits 


illect  a  considerable  quanlily  of  a  Im^m  A* 
in-pines.  which  is  sold  to  the  T^rmafft  pta^ 


and  extolled  as  fHMseasing  great  medicinal  >iiiir— 
exported  to  Germany,  and  even  to  America. 
flocks  of  sheep  on  the  mounUuiN 
valleys.    Of  158,tJ3)  acrea  of  pi 
only  G2.442  acres  are  arable,  and  83.738  ae 
with  forests.    The  cliief  town  is  St.  Ua      . . 
Thuroci,  which  has  about  2UU0  inhalnuj 
liandsome  county-hall,  and  five  lam 
churches.     (Ilastiel,  Gvograpkg ;    Bliu     ...m 
reackinchf  MimarcAie.) 

THURROCK.     fEssKX-l 

THURSDAY.     rWBBK.1 

THUKSO.    rUAinmiu.] 


.       inOSWE7.M\.] 

.TKIRA.    [LvDiA.] 

.VCINU8.     [Mar^upmlia,  vol.  niv.,  p.  460.] 

ACOTHE'RItJM.      [Marsopialia,    toI.    xiv., 

IK.     [Thymus.] 

lELA'CK^li,  ft  natural  order  of  plants  belonging 
liiriTousKroiipof  Incomplete  Esog^ns.  The  name 
tier  is  derived  from  Thyraelsea,  a  plant  spoken  of 
nlitntii,  and  which  some  have  aiipposed  to  be  the 
iniiliiim,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  present  order, 
r  consists  of  shnibB  or  amal!  treeB,\ery  rarelj  herba- 
illi  non-articulated,  sometimes  spin^  branches 
i-ery  tenacious  bark.  Theleavesare  entire, simple, 
tipulcs,  and  alternate  or  optMsite.  The  flowers  are 
irsjitked,  terminal  oraxillarv,  occasionally  sol  it  aiy. 
V  IS  tubular,  coloured,  4-clefl  with  an  imbricate 
n  ;  the  stamens  2-4  or  8  in  number,  inserted  into 
with  2-celled  anthers,  dehiscing  lengthwise  in  the 
the  ovary  is  solitary,  with  a  solitary  pendulous 
le  fniif  is  hard  and  dry,  or  dnipaceous ;  the  seed 
or  no  albumen,  a  straight  embrvo,  with  a  short 
mi  entire  cotyledons.  This  order  is  related  to 
'a;  from  which  it  differs  in  its  inferior  calyx.  It 
led  to  ElBpa^acese  and  Proleaceip,  from  both  of 
la  distinp-iisKcd  by  its  pendulous  oniles.  I.indley 
this  order  Bartling's  Anthobolese,  on  account  of 
icrior   fruit.      [Exocabpits.]      Tbe    species   are 


abuud;uice  in  the  cooler  parts  of  India  and 
nericn,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  New 

)st  piominent  property  of  this  order  is  their  caiis- 
ich  resides  in  their  bark.  When  applied  to  the 
iroiluces  vesication,  and  pain  in  the  mouth  when 
The  bark  of  several  of  the  species  is  very  tough, 
be  manufiictiired  into  cordage.  Passenna  tine- 
la  a  dve  which  is  used  in  the  south  of  Europe  to 
»ol  ycilow.  The  various  species  of  Daphne  pos- 
c  ptopcrlies  ;  some  are  used  for  dyeing,  some  are 
1,  and  the  Daphne  Lagetia  is  the  Lace -bark-tree 
^a.     [D. 


of  oviry,  i)io*!ng£o 


iUS  C^'Voc),  "lE  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
5  to  the  natural  order  Lamiacete  or  Lahiats.  It 
'ale  bilabiate  calyx  with  thirteen  ribs ;  the  upper 
lid.  the  lower  lip  is  biiid  Ti-ith  ciliated  subulate 
.,  and  throat  villous  inside ;  the  corolla  with  the 
p  erect,  nearly  plane,  notched,  lower  patent  and 
amens  straight,  exserted;  anthers  2-cened  ;  styles 
apex.    All  the  species  are  Roall  under-shrubs 


with  timally  pnri>lis)i  flowers.  Between  tnenty  and 
thirty  species  nave  been  described  by  botanists,  most 
of  tliem  inhabitants  of  Europe,  especially  the  region  of 
the  Mediterranean :  one  »nly  is  a  native  of  the  British 

T.  vulgarii.  Common  or  Glarden  Thyme,  is  an  erect 
plant,  or  sometimes  procumbent  at  the  base,  or  clothed 
with  a  hoary  pubescence  ;  the  leaves  are  sessile,  linear,  or 
ovalo-lanceolate,  acute,  with  revolute  edges,  fascicled  in 
the  axils  ;  the  teeth  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  calyx  at«  lan- 
ceolate, but  the  segments  of  the  lower  lip  are  subulate  and 
ciliated.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south-west  parts  of 
Europe,  in  dry  plains  and  on  hills,  and  uncultivatea  places 
free  from  woods.  The  plant  is  very  much  branchea,  and 
has  purplish  flowers.  This  species  is  cultivated  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  many  varieties  of  it  are  met  with  in 
gardens.  It  has  a  pungent  aromatic  odour  and  taste.  These 
proiierties  are  communicated  to  water  by  infusion  only  to 
a  slight  extent.  Tliey  depend  upon  an  essential  oil,  an 
ounce  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  thirty  pounds  of  the 

T.  terpyllum.  Wild  Thyme,  or  Mother-of-Thyme,  is  a  suf- 
fn'.ticose  plant,  with  capitate  flowers,  branched  decum- 
bent stems,  with  plain,  ovate,  obtnse,  entire,  petiolata 
leaves,  more  or  less  ciliated  at  the  base.  It  is  a  native  at 
Great  Britain,  on  hilts  and  in  diypastures,  and  throughout 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  This  plant  has  the  same 
sensible  properties  as  the  last,  but  is  more  inclined  to 
produce  varieties,  several  of  which  have  been  described  aa 


varieties,  T.  i.  citrnlua,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Lemon- 
Thyme  on  account  of  its  scent  resembling  the  lemon.  The 
seeds  will  not  however  miuntain  this  property  :  if  required 
to  be  preserved,  the  plants  moat  be  propagated  by  means 
of  slips  or  cuttings. 

Both  this  and  the  former  species,  when  cultivated,  arc 
best  raised  by  means  of  seeds,  although  they  mf^  be  easily 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots  or  planting  slips  and  cu^■ 
lings.  Theseed  may  be  sown  in  March  or  April,in  a  liifht 
fine  soil,  and  when  the  plants  axe  two  or  three  inches 
high,  they  should  be  transplanted.  Roots  or  slips  should 
be  planted  in  the  autumn.  The  plaula  produce  abundance 
of  seeds  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  which,  when  gathered, 
should  be  rubbed  out,  and  preserved  for  planting  in  the 
following  spring. 

These  plants  ore  not  bo  much  used  in  medicine  as  for 
culinari"  purposes.  The  volatile  oil  is  frequently  used  as 
nn  application  to  carious  teeth.  Linnieus  recommend! 
them  as  a  remedy  for  dissipating  the  effects  of  intoxicating  " 
liquors,  and  a  decoction  is  used  m  France  as  an  application 
for  the  itch. 

7".  maslichina,  Mastich-Thyme,  or  Herb-Mastich,  has 
ovate  or  oblong,  obtuse,  petiolate  leaves,  narrowed  at  the 
base  and  not  ciliated ;  the  calyx  is  villous,  with  feathery  sub- 
ulate leelh,  which  are  longer  than  the  tube.  It  is  a  native 
of  drv,  sandy,  uncultivated  places  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Barb'aiy.  It  exhales  a  scent  resembling  mastich.  It  ia 
the  Marum  vu/gaie  of  older  botanista,  and  at  one  time 
had  some  reputation  as  an  errhine.  Several  other  species 
of  thyme  are  cultivated  ;  they  do  not  require  much  care  ; 
the  more  delicate  and  rarer  kitids  are  found  amongst  col- 
lections of  alpine  plants. 

THYMUS  GI.AND,  which  in  the  calf  and  lamb  is 
called  the  sweetbread,  is  an  oi^n  situated  behind  the 
sternum,  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  in  front  of  the  jieri- 
tardium  and  the  large  vessels  arising  from  the  base  oCthe 
heart.  In  the  embr)-o  and  the  infant  it  has,  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  body,  a  very  considerable  size ;  in  after- 
life it  becomes  compamtively  smaller,  and  at  last  near'y 
disappears.  It  is  of  an  elongated  form,  its  greatest  dimen- 
MOn  being  from  above  downwards,  and  is  composed  of  two 
chief  portions,  which,  by  carefUl  dissection,  may  be  sepa- 
rated  in  the  middle  line.  At  each  end  it  bears  two  pn> 
cesses  or  horns,  of  which  the  upper  are  longer  and  more 
slender  than  the  lower,  and  the  right  are  usually  longer 
than  the  left.  It  is  supplied  by  several  branchea  from  the 
internal  mammary,  infenor  thyroid,  and  mediastinal  ade- 
ries,  to  which  veins  of  considerable  size  correspond.  Ita 
absorbent  vessels  are  numerous  and  lai^e,  but  not  more 
BO  than  in  other  eland*  of  equal  vascularity. 

The  thymus  gland  ia  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
(imilitr  souill  masses  or  lobules,  which  may  be  separated 
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bj'  diiwection,  and  are  held  together  by  fine  cellular  tia«ic 
c'onlinucd  I'loin  that  wliich  in  vests  the  whole  eland.  The 
lubules  >ary  in  hize  iVoin  half  a  line  to  three  lines  in  dia- 
meter, and  ha\e  simple  or  eoniplex  cavities  fille<l  with  a 
uitYky  fluid.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  (The  Anatomy  of  the 
Thy'miix  Gin /id ;  Miys  that  the  lobules  are  arranged  in 
spiral  lines,  so  that  the  gland  may  he  unravelled  into  a  sort 
of  knotted  rope  of  lobules,  wllieh  are  wound  around  a 
central  cavity  or  reser\'oir,  with  which  the  cavities  of  the 
lobules  communicate.  But  the  existence  of  such  a  cen- 
tral cavity  is  not  f^enerally  admitted. 

The  fluid  contained  in  tlie  cells  of  the  thymus  p:land  is, 
in  young  and  healthy  animals,  opaque  and  creamy.  It 
has' been  particularly  examined  bv  Mr.  Gulliver  (Appendix 
to  Gerl)er'«  General  Anatomy)^  who  has  found  that  both  in 
its  chemical  composition,  and  in  the  abundance  and  stnic- 
ture  of  the  iflobules  which  it  contains,  it  closely  resembles 
tiie  fluid  of  tlie  lymphatic  glands. 

Of  the  function  of  the  thymus  gland  scarcely  anything 
probable  is  known.  Whatever  it  be,  it  is  performed  most 
actively  during  fa»tal  life  and  the  first  year  of  extra-uterine 
life :  for  during  this  time  the  thymus  gland  grows  at  the 
same  rate  as  tlie  rest  of  the  body,  its  cells  arc  full  of  fluid, 
and  the  fluid  is  thick  and  abundant  in  globules.  From  the 
end  of  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  third  year  its  size  does 
not  materially  var>' ;  but  after  this  time  it  gradually  di- 
minishes, and  after  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  year  it  is  rare 
to  meet  with  more  than  a  slight  trace  of  it.  It  is  also  of 
considerable  size  and  is  full  of  fluid  in  hybemating  animals  : 
and  this,  together  with  its  activity  during  foetal  life,  has 
suggested  that  its  oflice  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  the  blood,  when  respiration  is  either  inac- 
tive or  luLs  not  commenced.  But,  m  these  same  circum- 
stances, digestion  is  not  going  on,  and  it  is  therefore  just 
as  probable  that  the  thymus  gland  may  have  the  office  of 
preparing  a  fluid  and  globiues,  like  those  of  the  chyle, 
from  the  materials  which  have  served  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  body  and  have  been  re-absorbed ;  in  other  words,  that 
its  function  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Hewson  {Kvperimhital  Enquiries) ; 
it  is  supported  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Gulliver  and 
many  otiiers,  and  is  on  the  whole  more  probable  than  any 
other  yet  advanced. 

The  thymus  gland  is  rarely  diseased.  The  only  affec- 
tions of  it  yet  described  are  an  unnatural  enlargement  of 
it,  and  its  pei-sihtenee  in  the  dimensions  which  it  has  in 
foetal  life.  \Vhen  it  is  enlarged  there  is  generally  a  more 
than  usual  development  of  all  the  lymphatic  glands;  and 
not  unfi-e(}uently  there  are  at  the  same  time  sicrns  of  serious 
general  disorder  of  the  health,  such  as  rickets,  hydro- 
cephalus, &c.  It  has  been  supposed,  especially  by  the  Ger- 
man pathologists,  that  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  respira- 
tion, wiiich  has  been  called  Tliymic  Asthma,  is  the  gene- 
ral result  of  enlargement  of  this  gland ;  but  the  connec- 
tion of  the  two  affections  is  not  yet  clearly  established. 

THYO'NE.     rHoLOTHiiRiA,  vol.  xii.,  p'.  209.] 

TIIYROII)  GLAND  is  an  organ  situated  in  the  middle 
and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  in  front  and  by  the  sides  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  of  the  lar}'nx  (from  which  it  has  its 
name;,  and  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  trachea  [Larynx],  to  which  it  is  closely  fixed  by 
cellular  tissue.  It  is  composed  of  two  chief  lateral  por- 
tions or  lobes,  and  a  smaller  portion  or  isthmus  connect- 
ing them.  A  fourth  uortion,  which  is  long  and  slender, 
a\nd  is  named  the  miudle  column  or  horn,  usuaJIvi)asses 
upwards  from  the  isthmus  in  front  of  the  ]ar}'nx.  Tlie  la- 
teral lol)es  are  of  a  somewhat  pyramidal  form,  about  two 
inches  lonsr*  and  an  inch  wide  at  their  bases.  The  whole 
gland  is  proportionally  larger  in  the  cmbr}'0  than  in  the 
adult,  and  in  women  tlian  in  men. 

Tlie  substance  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  firm,  fleshy,  and 
ver}'  vascular.  It  receives  a  copious  supply  of  blood  from 
two  superior  and  two  inferior  th}'roid  arteries ;  the  former 
arc  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  the  latter  of  the  sub- 
clavian arteries;  their  branches  communicate  freely  in  the 
gland,  and  they  arc  accompanied  by  veins  and  lymphatics 
of  corri'spoiiding  size.  Tlie  interior  of  the  gland  contains 
numerous  very  minute  cells,  lined  by  polished  membranes, 
antl  in  yount;  persons  filled  by  a  clear  albuminous  fluid,  in 
which,  or  in  the  walls  of  the  cel}«,  there  are  numerous 
gmnular  corpuscles. 

Of  the  function  of  the  thvToid  gland  no  more  is  known 
than  of  tlioM  of  the  spleen  and  thymus  gland,  between 


whidi  it  seems,  in  stracture«  to  hold   an  inie: 
])lace  :  resembling  the  spleen  in  its  vaacularit) . 
hir  greater  than  is  required  for  itA  nutrition,  and  ih< 
in  the  existence  of  cells  containing  a  fluid,  and  in 
lopnient  during  early  life.  What  ha»  been  lAid  \ji  i 
bahle  functions  might  be  repeated  here. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  subject  to  severai  chaiu^ 
ture,  most  of  which,  Ixfing  attended  i^ilh  enlars 
comprehended   in    the   name   of    brunchucrlr   t 
[Bronchocele],  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
cases  the  cells  of  the  8:land  are  enlargrii.  and  its  i 
which  in  health  is  with  difficulty  dis(*cniibltf,  ma) 
be  easily  demonstrated. 
THYSANOTODA.     [Stomapods.  vol.  xxiu.,  f 
TIA'RA  :  rcapa  or  ria^c  «  a  hii;li  kind  of  hat,  « 
in  antient  times  worn  by  the  inhabitant*  uf  W 
Western  Asia,  especially  Iby  the  Penuuis,  Part 
menians,  and  Phr)'gians.    There  werv  two  kind*  t. 
the  upri£:ht  tiara  was  only  used  by  kings,  pficwfi^  a 
persons  of  the  hiirhest  rank,  and'  the  upper  part  . 
quently  the  shapi>  of  a  crown ;  the  tiaia  worn  h 
people  was  of  a  soft  and  fle\il>le  material,  so  thai 
down  on  one  side,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-ctWsi 
gian  bonnet.    '.Hehychius  and   Suidos.  #.  r.  r^a^^ 
tiaras  of  persons  of  hich  rank   were   of  the  moi 
colours,  such  as  purple,  and  adorned  with  gold 
cioiis  stones.      (Ovid,   Metamorph,,    xi.    Ibl ; 
Flaccus,  vi.  699  ;  compare  Dtctiunary  ^f  Gmk  « 
Antiq.^  under  *  Tiara.*; 

In  modem  times  the  term  tiara  in  applied  to 
dress  of  the  popes,  which  is  worn  on  solvmnoc 
consists  of  a  triple  crown.     Hence  it  is  a]M>  uacu  i 
rative  sense  to  uesignate  the  papal  dignity. 

TIA'RA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus  of  *! 
his  term  for  the  subfamily  of  tctotacvuiis  nioUi 
shells  of  which  are  termed  *  Mitres'  by  collectois. 
TiD.fi.]    N.B.  This  eeneric  name  comes  too  nt:ar 

TIAKPNI,  ALESSANDKO,  one  of  the  mi      . 
painters  of  the  Boloinieiie  scrhool,  was  bom  a&  sk 
1577.    He  first  studied  inider  Probpero  Kuiitana. 
Font  ana's  death  in   1597,   under    B:irtulom«o  ^ 
havinc:  in  a  miarrel  discharsred  a  pi:itol  or  simila 
at  a  fellow-taciiolar,  without  however  doiae  him  : 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Boloirua.     He  went  tu 
and   tliere   engaged   himself  with    a    portiait-p 
whom  he  painted  hands  and  diapt-ries,  and  ft 
performances  having  attractinl  the  notic«  oi  Dou 
Passisrnano,  he  was  admitted  by  that  painter  intol 
j  as  a  scholar.      Tiarini  remained   with   Pa^ygiw 
years,  and  by  that  time  acquired  so  ii^eat  a  reputai 
he  received  invitations  from  Bologna  to  return  to  I 
In  Bologna  his  works  excited  universal  adminliaB 
invention  and  earnestness  of  character,  and  fior 
ness  of  foreshorteninn:,  correctness  ot*  desiinv         ■ 
of  colouring :  the  tone  of  Tiarini  a  pictum  »■  ■ 
used  little  red,  and  avoided  gay  colours  get 
works,  which  are  very  numerous,  consist  cIuvh 
paint iniifs;    he  executed  comparatively    littk  u 
those  in  public  plac(*s  alone,  m  Bologna  and  it» 
and  in  Mantua,  JVIodena,  Rei;gio,  Parma,  Qttm 
Pavia,  amount  to  upwards  of  two  hundrvd :  thor 
are  generally  of  a  melancholy  or  serious  natuiv. 
lowine:  are  the  most  celebrated : — A  Miracle  of  S 
nic,  in  the  Capella  del  Kosario,  in  the  church  of 
menico  at  Bologna,  painted  in  competition  with 
Spada,  in  which  the  saint  restores  a  dead  child  lo 
I  exhumation  of  a  dead  monk,  in  the  convent  of 
I  chele  in  Bosco ;   and  St.  Peter  repenting  his  I 
;  Christ,  standing  outside  the  door  of  the  house  of 
t  priest,  with  the  Mocking  of  Chhst  in   the  t»c 
iihiminated  by  torchli8:ht. 

Ludo\  icoCiirracci,  whose  style  Tiarini  ultimatrly 
was  a  irreat  admirer  of  his  works :  when  he  firrt 
I  rini*s  picture  of  the  Miracle  of  Son  I>oiiienico.  1 
ported  to  have  exclaimed  that  he  Imew  no  uvini 
I  that  could  be  compared  with  Tianni.     Many  of 
picturt*s.  out  of  Bologiuu  have  been  attributed  t( 
•  other  of  the  Carracci :  such  was  the  case  with  t 
brat(Hl  Deposition  from  tlie  C'roas,  now  in  tiie  G 
<  the  Academy  of  Bologna,  formerly  in  the  chun.1 
i  college  of  Atontalto :    it  is  engraved  in  the  wurli  i 
I  pina,  *  \a  l^nacoteca  della  Ponteficia  I 
I  Belle  Arti  in  Bologna.' 
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al  of  Tiarini's  pictures  have  lost  their  ookmr,  owin^ 
-actice  of  glazing ;  in  some  the  colouring  consists 
of  glazed  tints,  the  design  being  executed  in  grey, 
ned  a  Hfe  academy  in  Boloirna,  and  had  many 
Malvasia  has  preserved  the  name  of  a  famous 
lat  he  used  frequently  to  engage,  Valstrago.  Tia- 
l  in  1668,  aged  ninety-one. 
asia,   Felsina  Pittrice;   Lanzi,  Storia  Pitiorica, 

tJS,  Crestlety  Mr.  Swain8on*s  name  for  a  genus  of 
LIO.C,  placed  by  him  in  the  subfamily  Cocco- 
nip,  between  Amadina  and  its  subgenera  and 
is, 

ic  Character, — Bill  perfectly  conic,  entire  ;  com- 
sinuated,  and  consequently  angulated.  Nostrils 
laked,  round.  Wings  moderate  ;  iirst  quill  rather 
than  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  which  are  equal 
cest.  Tail  even  or  slightly  rounded.  Feet  mode- 
[iddle  toe  and  tarsus  of  e(jual  length  ;  lateral  toes 
linder  toe  much  shorter  than  the  tarsus.  Claws 
ully  curved.  Head  crested.  Locality,  South 
.  only, 
pie,  Tiaris  ornatus,    PI.  Col.,  208  {Classification 

). 

.  R.  Gray  arranges  this  genus  in  the  subfamily 
iiicpy  between  Pytelioy  Sw.,  and  Carduelis  (Antiq.), 
List  of  the  Gcftera  of  Birds.) 
LDEO.     [Tebaldeo.] 

LDI,  PELLEGRI'NO,  otherwise  called  Pefle^rino 
li,  or  sometimes  Pellegrino  da  Bologna,  distin- 
liimself  both  in  painting  and  in  architecture.  He 
I  in  1527,  at  Bologna,  where  his  father,  who  ori- 
:anie  from  Valsolda  in  the  Milanese  territory,  was 
)mmon  mason.  How,  so  circumstanced,  the  father 
3  to  bring  up  his  son  to  a  profession  requiring 
eyond  those  of  his  own  condition  in  life,  does  not 
neither  is  it  known  from  whom  Tibaldi  received 
instruction  in  painting.  In  1547  he  visited  Home, 
intention,  it  is  said,  of  studying  under  Pierino  del 
it  as  the  latter  died  in  that  same  year,  he  could 
ave  received  any  lessons  fmm  him.  Whether  he 
a  pupil  of  Michael  Agnolo  is  unknown :  he  cer- 
udied  his  works  very  successfully,  for  wliile  he 
from  them  grandeur  of  style  and  energy  of  forms, 
empered  their  severity  by  the  freedom  and  grace 
fncfl,  that  he  afterwards  acquired  from  the  Car- 
e  name  of  '  Michel  agnolo  Riformato/  and  may  be 
id  as  the  originator  of  that  style  which  they  per- 
We  fnust,  however,  conclude  that  although  he 
>loyed  there  in  the  church  of  S.  Lodovico  di  Fran- 
did  not  display  any  great  ability  with  his  pen- 
g  his  residence  at  Home,  it  being  related  of  him 
elt  so  discouraged  as  to  have  determined  to  starve 

0  death,  from  which  desperate  resolution  he  was 
only  by  Ottaviano  Mascherino,  who  advised  him 

ip  painting  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  archi- 
for  which  he  had  shown  considerable  taste.  In  all 
ity  this  anecdote  has  been  strangely  exaggerated, 
ve  informed  how  he  set  about  putting  Mascnerino*s 
ito  practice .  That  he  partly  axiopted  it,  is  certain, 
ally  certain  that  if  he  renounced  painting  for  a 
le  returned  to  it :  in  fact,  not  very  long  ailer  the 
ance  just  spoken  of,  he  was  sent  to  Bologna  by 

Poggi  to  adorn  his  palace  (afterwards  occupied  by 
deniia  Clementina),  where  he  painted  the  history 
es.     For  the  same  prelate  he  also  painted  the  Poggi 

which  had  been  erected  after  Tibaldi's  own  de- 
id  it  was  those  productions  which  excited  the  ad- 

of  the  Carracci.     He  was  next  employed  at  Lo- 

1  Ancona,  where  he  executed  several  works  in  fresco, 
m^  them  those  with  which  he  adorned  the  Sala  de' 
i,  or  Exchange,  in  the  last-mentioned  city, 
putation  as  an  architect  in  the  meanwhile  increased, 
r  being  employed  to  design,  if  not  to  execute,  se- 
ildings  at  Bologna,  and  the  Palazzo  della  Sapienza, 
gio  Borromeo,  at  Pavia  (which  last  was  begun  by 
1  Carlo  Borromeo  in  1564),  he  restored  the  Archi- 
ll Palace  at  Milan,  and  was  appointed  chief  archi- 
he  Duomo,  or  cathedral,  in  that  city  (1570).  He 
ad  the  idea  or  first  design  of  the  modem  facade 
i  to  that  celebnited  Gothic  structure,— -a  design 
las  obtained  him  both  praise  and  censure  in  almost 
egree.    Ajnong  other  buildings  by  him  at  Milan 


are  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  that  of  S.  Fedele,  and  that 
of  the  Jesuits.  But  the  work  which,  if  less  celebrated  than 
some  of  his  others,  is  considered  by  one  of  his  critics  his 
chef-d'oeuvre,  and  a  masterpiece  for  the  contrivance  and 
ability  shown  in  it,  is  the  *  (Jasa  Professa, '  or  that  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Genoa,  with  its  church,  &c.,  where  he  completely 
mastered  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  inconvenience 
of  the  site.  Neither  liis  fame  nor  his  works  were  confined 
to  Italy,  for  the  former  caused  him  to  be  invited  to  Spain 
in  1586,  by  Philip  II.,  where  he  was  employed  both  in  his 
capacity  of  architect  and  in  that  of  painter,  in  which  last 
he  executed  many  admirable  frescoes  in  the  Escurial.  Li- 
berally rewarded  oy  Philip,  who  also  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Marquis  of  Valsolda  (his  birth-place),  Tibaldi  re- 
turned to  Italy  after  passing  about  nine  years  in  Spain, 
and  died  at  Milan  in  1598 ;  such  at  least  is  the  date  assigned 
by  Tiraboschi,  though  some  make  it  much  earlier,  1590  or 
1591,  and  othera  about  as  much  later,  viz.  1606. 

(Tiraboschi ;  Lanzi ;  Milizia ;  Nagler.) 

TIBALDI,  DOMENICO,  younger  brother,  not  son  of 
the  preceding,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  was  bom  in  1541, 
and  was,  if  not  equally  celebrated,  like  him  both  a  painter 
and  architect,  but  ranks  far  higher  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
other  character.  He  executed  many  buildings  at  Bo- 
logna, the  principal  among  which  are  the  Palazzo  Mag- 
nani,  the  Dogana,  or  custom-bouse,  the  chapel  in  the 
cathedral,  so  greatly  admired  by  Clement  VIIl.  as  being 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  at  Rome,  and  the  small 
church  of  the  Madonna  del  Borgo.  Domenico  also  prac- 
tised engraving  with  success,  and  in  that  branch  of  art 
was  the  instructor  of  Agostino  Carracci.  He  died  at 
Bologna  in  1583. 

(Alilizia;  Nagler.) 

TIBBOOS.     [Sahara.] 

TIBER.     [Papal  State.] 

TIBE'RIAS.     [Palestine  ;  Syria.] 

TIBE'RIUS  CLAlJ'DIUS  NERO  was  bom  in  Rome, 
on  the  16th  November,  42  b.c,  according  to  Suetonius. 
He  belonged  to  the  gens  Claudia,  an  old  patrician  family 
of  g^eat  distinction,  which  was  known  for  its  aristocratical 
pride.  Tiberius  belonged  to  this  house  by  the  side  of  his 
father,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  as  well  as  his  mother,  Livia 
Drusilla,  who  was  the  niece  of  her  husband,  being  the 
daughter  of  Appius  Pulcher.  This  Appius  Pulcher  was  a 
brother  of  Tibenus  Claudius  Nero  the  elder,  and  they  were 
both  sons  of  Appius  Csecus.  His  father  was  quaestor  to 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  distinguished  himself  as  commander 
of  the  fleet  in  the  Alexandrian  war.  He  became  succes- 
sively praetor  and  pontifex,  and  in  the  civil  troubles  during 
the  triumvirate  he  followed  the  part^  of  M.  Antonius. 
Being  compelled  by  Octavianus  to  fly  trom  Rome,  he  es- 
caped by  sea,  and  hastened  to  M.  Antonius,  who  was  then 
in  Greece.  His  wife  and  his  infant  son  accompanied  him 
in  his  flight,  and  they  happily  escaped.  Tiberius  the 
elder  soon  made  his  peace  with  Octavianus ;  he  gave  up 
to  him  his  wife,  Livia  t)rusilla,  who  was  then  pregnant 
with  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  and  he  died  shortly  alterwards 
(38  B.C.).  Thus  Tiberius  the  younger  and  his  brother  Nero 
Claudius  Drusus  became  step'«ons  of  Octavianus,  who 
from  the  year  27  b.c.  ^as  Augustus. 

The  great  talents  of  Tiberius  were  developed  at  a  very 
early  age.  In  liis  ninth  year  he  delivered  a  public  speech 
in  honour  of  his  father ;  in  29  b.c.  he  accompanied  Octa- 
vianus in  his  triumph  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  rode 
on  his  left  side,  Marcellus  being  on  the  ri^ht.  After  having 
assumed  the  togavirilis,he  distinguished  himself  by  splendid 
entertaimueuts  whicli  he  gave  to  the  people.  He  married 
Vipsania  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
granddaughter  of  Cicero's  friend  T.  Pomponius  Atticus. 
She  brought  him  a  son,  Drusus,  and  she  was  again  with  child 
when  Tiberius  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  her  to  the  policy 
of  Augustus,  who  compelled  liim  to  marr^r  his  daughter 
Julia,  the  widow  of  Marcellus  and  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
mother  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar.  (12  b.c.)  Tiberius 
obeyed  reluctantly,  but  he  never  ceased  to  love  Vipsania. 
Such  was  his  affection  for  her,  that  whenever  he  «w  his 
repudiated  wife  he  would  follow  her  with  tears ;  and  ac- 
cordingly an  order  was  ^ven  that  Agrippina  sliould  never 
appear  in  sight  of  Tiberius.  For  some  time  Tiberius  lived 
in  liarmony  with  Julia,  and  had  a  son  by  her,  who  died 
young.  But  the  scandalous  conduct  ol  Julia  soon  dis- 
gusted him,  and  he  withdrew  from  all  intimate  intercouise 
with  her. 
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Diirine:  this  lime  TiberiuA  fook  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs.  He  dc'fendeil  th(»  iiilen'Ht!*  ot*  king  Archelaus  fof 
Judica,  or  of  (*nppadocia\  of  the  Tnilhani,  and  of  the 
Thessaiians  :  he  was  active  in  obtainincc  relief  for  tlie  in- 
habitantii  of  I^odicea,  of  Tliyatira,  and  of  Chios,  who, 
bavins:  suffered  iVom  an  earthquake,  had  implored  the 
assistance  of  the  nenate;  he  pleaded  apiinst  Fannius 
Ca^pio,  who  had  conspired  asi^ainst  AuirustUjS,  and  who  was 
condemned  for  hic:h  treason ;  and  he  was  tx^ice  intrusted 
with  the  *cura  annonae.'    Tiberius  made  his  first  cam- 

Saiffn  as  Tribunus  militum  in  the  CaUtabrian  war.  From 
pain  he  went  to  Asia  Minor,  and  succeeded  in  restoring 
Tii^nes  to  the  throne  of  Armenia,  and  in  forcing  the 
Parthiatis  to  surrender  the  eacrles  which  they  had  taken 
from  M.  (Vassus.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  18  n.c.  During 
a  year  ho  had  the  command  in  Grallia  Comata,  the  peace 
of  which  province  was  troubled  by  disputes  between  the 
princes  and  by  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 

In  15  ij.c.  he  and  his  brother  Dnisus  brought  the  Aljnne 
nations  of  Uhaetia  to  ol)edience.  He  also  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  Pannonia,  which  had  lasted  since  18  n.c,  and 
which  ho  terminated  by  subduing  the  Breuci,  the  Scor- 
disci,  and  the  Dalmatae,  who  were  allied  with  the  Pan- 
nonians.  (14b.c.^  The  Germani  having  defeated  M. 
Lollius  and  taken  the  eagle  of  the  film  legion  in  IG 
B.C.  (Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  97 \  Drusus  was  sent  to  the 
Rhine,  and  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  cele- 
brated his  first  triumph.  In  the  Rhaetian  war  Tiberius 
had  shown  great  militar}'  skill,  but  the  Romans  carried 
on  the  war  with  unheard  of  cnielties  against  the  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  the  majority  were  killed  or  carried 
off  as  slaves.  In  nieniur}'  of  his  victories,  a  monument 
was  erected  at  Torba  now  Monaco,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nizza),  on  which  the  names  of  forty-five  Rhaetian  tribes 
were  inscribed,  k  Plinius,  Ifist.  AW/.,  iii.  '21.)  In  13  n.c. 
Tiberius  was  appointed  consul,  together  with  P.  Quintilhis 
Varus.  Mcanwnile  Drusus  carried  on  the  war  in  Gennany 
with  grcjit  success  ;  but  in  9  n.c,  on  his  retreat  from  tlie 
banks  of  the  En)e  to  the  Rhine,  he  had  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  which  proved  fiital.  Tiberius  was  then  at  Pavia, 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this  accident,  he 
hastened  to  CTcnnany,  and  arrived  in  the  camp  of  his 
brother,  near  the  Ysscl  and  the  Rhine,  just  before  lie  died. 
Tiberius  led  the  army  to  Mainz  (Moguntiacum).  He 
ordered  the  body  of  his  brother  to  be  carried  to  Rome, 
and  he  accompanied  it  on  foot.  At^er  discharging  this 
pious  duty,  he  returned  to  Germany.  In  the  new  war  with 
the  Cicrmani,  Ti!)erius  at  first  defeated  them,  and  trans- 

Slanted  40,000  Sigainbri  from  the  right  bank  of  the  lower 
Lhine  to  the  lert  bank ;  but  he  alterwards  employed 
peaceable  measures,  and  by  negotiation  he  obtainea  more 
influence  over  them  than  his  brother  Dnisus  by  all  his 
victories.  (Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  97;  Tacitus.  Anna/., 
ii.  2(5.)  He  lelt  tlie  command  in  Germany  in  7  b.c,  and 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated  his  second  triumph, 
and  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  the  same  year. 

Tiberius  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame ;  he  was  re- 
spected by  the  army,  and  admired  by  the  people ;  and  he 
enjoved  the  confidence  of  the  emperor.  IJe  nevertheless 
sud(fcnly  abandoned  his  important  functions,  left  Rome, 
and,  without  connuunicating  his  motives  to  anybody,  re- 
tired to  the  ishiud  of  Rhodes.  So  firm  was  his  resolution 
to  retire  from  public  affairs,  that  he  n»fu»ed  to  take  any 
nourishment  for  four  days,  in  order  to  show  his  mother 
that  her  prayei-s  and  tears  could  not  keep  him  any  longer 
in  Rome.  (Suetonius,  Tibf*nus^  c.  10.)  During  eight 
years  he  led  a  private  life  at  Rhodes,  renouncing  all 
noiu»urs»  and  living  in  tlR»  Greek  style,  and  on  terms  of 
e<|uality  with  those  around  him,  with  whoni  he  kept  up  a 
friendly  intercourse,  especially  Greek  philosopliers  and 
ports.  Tlie  Romans  were  surprised  to  see  the  stejvson  of 
their  emperor  retire  to  a  distant  island ;  and  various  hy- 
potiiesi>s  were  rai^icd  to  explain  the  motive  of  his  voluntary 
exile.  The  diMTUstjng  conduct  of  his  wife  Julia  was  sup- 
po>'Ml  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  this  extraordinary'  reso- 
lution ;  but  Tiberius  himself  afterwards  avowed  that  he 
hi*d  renouncetl  public  l)u.siness  in  onler  to  escape  all 
chnrgi.'S  of  having  formed  ambitious  schemes  against  his 
stepMjns,  f'aius  and  Lucius  Cwsar,  who  were  created 
•  pniicipcH  juventutis,'  and  appointed  successors  of  Au- 

f'lk^tus  in  the  veiy  year  in  which  Tiberius  went  to  Rhodes. 
t  seems  tliat  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the   elevation   of 
thes9  two  youiur  men,  and  that  there  was  discord  between 
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him  and  them ;  kut  when  he  ftiterwardt  ihibcd  tc 
to  Rome,  Augustus  would  not  allow  it  nntil  1 
had  consented,  and  it  was  also  on  condition  thk4  ih 
take  no  part  in  the  gOYemment  of  the  atate.    Frw 
this  we  may  conclude  that  Tiberius  and  hi*  moli 
had  perha])s  been  intriguing  to  exclude  Cai-.»  aiki  i 
Caesar  from  the  succession,  and  that  he  prefexnrd  a  • 
tar}'  exile  to  a  compulsory  banislunent,  auch 
flicted  by  Augustus  upon  his  own  daughter  ^^^^m^ 
this  is  mere  supponition,  and  there  are  no  facU  on  i 
direct  accusation  against  Tiberius  can  be  aiiAtainciL 
regard  to  his  banished   wife  Julia.  Tibtriua  acted 
great  delicacy,  notwithstanding  her  conduct,  a:^  hi 
sought  Augustus  to  leave  her  all  tlioae  preneots  i 
had  formerly  given  to  her.     (Suetoniua,  Tfiipna*.  « 
13.)     At  last  Tiberius  returned  to  Rone  ,a.SLS. 
was  received  by  the  people  with  demonfttratj        i 
joy.    In  the  same  year  Lucius  CwBfta  died 
(Marseille),   and  his  death  waa  followed  by  i 
brother,  who  died  in  4  a.d.,  in  conaeqQeoee  tt  a  i 
which    he    had    received    in    the     PlulhiaB  war.     s 
gustus  then  adopted  Tiberius  as  his  futurv  mrrswor, 
4  A.O.,  and  Tiberius  in  his  turn  was  conpeUcA  bv  i 
gustus  to  adopt  Drusus  Gemianicua^  the  son  of 
brother  Drusus  Nero.   Augustus  alsio  adopted  M.  < 
the  posthumous  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  but  he 
designate  him  as  a  successor  in  the  empire.    The  im 
throne  was  thus  secured  to  the  house  ofthe  CI 
same  year  (4  a.d.)  Tiberius  waa  appointed  cou 
chief  m  Germany,  and  he  was  accompanied  bv  i 

Velleius  Patercuhui,  who  was  pnefec:tas  eqi 
having  sul)dued  the  Bnicteri,  and   rencwm  iue 

with  the  Chatti,  Tiberius  in  5  a.d.   made  a  * 

against  the  I/ongobards ;  who  were  defeated,  i 

the  whole  north-west  of  Germany  to  acknown 

man  authority.     In  the  following   vear  ^6  ▲.».    tm 

70,000  foot  and  4000  hone  against  Marobod 

of  the  Marcomanni,  who  was  saved  lh>m  ruin  i#y  i 

of  the  inhabitants  of  Pannonia  and   northern  fll>n 

who  intercepted  the  communications  of  t      Roma 

with  Italy.     Tiberius  employed  fifteen  ]<     u      lad  ai 

number  of  auxiliaries  against  these  nkii«j     ,  i 

of  difiiculties  of  every  description,  he  qu<:Ilcv  uk 

break  within  three  years.    Thia  war  waa  eapecialli 

gerous  because  the  Oermani  threatened  to  join 

nonians,  but  Tiberius  prevented  their  junction  U  ■< 

tiations  and  by  the  success  of  hia  arm*.      A     r 

celebrated  his  third  triumph,  he  was  anin 

the  Germani,  who  had  slain  Varus  and  his  a         »^^t. 

Tiberius,  who  was  accompanied  by  Germanic ia»  >dceisM 

in  preventing  the  Germani  from  invading  the  uwuliia  « 

the  left  banlc  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  then  iiltfcfiiid  hm 

fourth  triumph.    Velleius  Paterculus.  an  aMe  jite  «( 

military  talents,  gives  us  a  most  favourable  lAeaoiteB 

as  a  general.      Suetonius  says  also  that,  shaiinc  ii  |l 
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the  hanlships  of  the  common  soldiers,  he 
severe  discipline,  but  that  at  the  same  time  he 
watched  over  the  security  and  the  comfort  of  the 

Angu>tus  died  at  Nola  on  his  return  from  Naplo^ 
he  had  accompanied  Tiberius,  who  was  going  to 
the  war  in  Illyria  C29th  of  August,  a.d.  14).     Au 
see  her  son  at  that  critical  moment  in  Rone.  lifia 
cealed  the  emperor's  death  until  Til>erins,  who  w 
of  it  by  messengers,  had  aniTed  at  Nola.    (bio, 
30,  31.) 

Tiberius  became  emperor  in  his  flfty-ifth  ' 
age  when  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  havv 
strength  from  habit,  and  when  a  man  a  r 
changes.    Until  that  time  he  was  gener 
be  a  virtuous  man ;  his  virtues  were 
severe  gra%ity  of  his  character.     Amoi 
none   has  blamed  his  early  life;  yet 
emperor,   than  he  was  charged  with   en 
dreadful  and  disgusting.    His  former  life  b  repr 
dissimulation  and  hypocrisy.    An  example  of  * 
simulation  is  known  in  history.    Sixtus  V.  con 
real  intentions  for  thirty  years ;   however,  it  mmm  i 
real  character  which  he  thus  concealed,  bat  by 
from  affairs,  and  by  simulating  diseaae  ai      inf 
made  the  cardinals  believe  that  by  ehoi 
they  would  make  him  their  instniraent, 
firmities    would    not    allow    him    to    art 
Tiberius  however,  except  the  eiglit 
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I  Rhodes,  wbh  constantly  employed  in  matters  which, 
Ithough  they  would  have  allowed  him  to  conceal  liis 
»1  disposition,  he  could  never  have  managed  witli  such 
iccess,  unless  his  conduct  had  been  directed  by  the  force 
f  his  real  chai-acter. 

Aueiistus  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the 
inblic   by    accumulating   in  his  person   the    different 
I  functions  of  the  state.  Tiberius,  proud  and  energetic, 
ashed  even  the  shadow  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation 
uich  he  despised.    The  Romans  being  sufficiently  dis- 
D8€d  to  obedience,  the  only  obstacles  in  his  way  were 
worn-out  institutions  of  tne  antient  republic.     Irame- 
ly  upon  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  Agrippa  Postumus 
put  to  death,  probably  by  order  of  Tiberius  (Sue- 
ufi,   Tiberiusy  c.  22;    Tacitus,  Annal.,  i.  6.)    About 
time  the  supreme  power  was  offered  by  the  troops  on 
Lower  Rhine  to  Germanicus,  who  however  refused  it ; 
the  mutiny  was  quelled  by  him  and  by  Drusus,  the  son 
I  Tiberius,  who  commanded  m  Pannonia.  Tiberius  began 
jome  enactments  which  tended  to  ameliorate  the  state 
morals ;   he  abolished  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
various  officers  of  the  state,  and  transferred  the  elec- 
i«i  to  the  senate,  the  members  of  which  were  subservient 
J  him.     It  has  been  already  said  that  Tiberius  intended 
le.stroy  the  last  remnants  of  the  antient  sovereignty  of 
people,  and  to  supplant  the  majesty  of  the   Roman 
on  by  the  majesty  of  the  emperor.      Augustus  had 
ady  employed  the  Lex  Julia  Majestatis  to  punish  the 
jiors  of    libels  against  his  person   (Tacitus,  Annul, ^ 
m2)  ;    and  his  example  was  followed  by  Tiberius,  who 
iblishcd  the  Judicia  Majestatis,  by  which  all  those  who 
suspected  of  having  impugned  the  majesty  of  the 
peror,  either  by  deeds  or  by  words,  were  prosecuted  with 
xxi   utmost  severity.     The   number  of  tne  delatores,  or 
enouncers  of  such  crimes,  daily  increased,  and  a  secret 
blice  was  gradually  established  in  Rome,  as  well  orean- 
d,  and  as  well  supported  by  spies,  as  the  secret  pmice 
I  Napoleon.     Tlie  property,   nonour,   and  life   of  the 
itizens  were  exposed  to  the  most  unfounded  calumnies, 
id  a  general  feeling  of  anxiety  and  moral  disease  pre- 
liled    through   the    empire.      The    natural  severity  of 
iberius  gradually  degenerated  into  cruelty,  and  he  showed 
rmptoms  of  that  misanthropy  and  that  gloomy  state  of 
ind  which  increased  with  years.    In  the  mean  time  Ger- 
anicus,  the  favourite  of  the  army,  had  avenged  the  de- 
al of  Varus,  but  Tiberius  recalled  him  from  Germany, 
id  sent  him  into  the  East  (17  a.d.).    Germanicus  con- 
lered  Cilicia  and  Comniagene,  and  he  renewed  the  alli- 
ice  with  the  Parthians,  but  he  died  suddenly  at  Antioch 
19  A.D.) :  public  opinion  accused  Cneius  Piso,  the  com- 
lander  in  Syria,  of  having  poisoned  Germanicus  by  order 
r  the  emperor  ;  but  before  Piso  could  be  sent  to  trial,  he 
as  found  dead. 

Seianus,  the  son  of  a  Praefectus  Praetorio,  succeeded 
I  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  (19-22 
.D.),  who  henceforth  gradually  abandoned  to  him  the 
Lrection  of  public  affairs,  of  wnich  Seianus  became  the 
solute  master  from  the  year  22  a.d.  Dmsus,  the 
^ii  of  Tiberius,  who  had  governed  the  Roman  part  of 
rermany  with  great  ability,  was  poisoned  by  Seianus 
23  A.D.),  and  this  crime  was  followed  by  a  great  many 
thers,  with  which  it  is  possible  that  the  emperor  was  very 
nperfectly  acquainted.  His  practice  was  to  shut  himself 
p  within  his  palace,  and  to  spend  his  time  in  the  most 
ivolting  debauchery.  After  the  death  of  Drusus,  Tiberius 
3Commended  to  the  senate  as  his  successors,  Nero  and 
drusus,  the  sons  of  the  unfortunate  Grermanicus  and  of 
Lgrippina,  who  was  still  alive.  In  26  a.d.,  Seianus  at 
1st  persuaded  him  to  retire  from  public  affairs.  Tiberius 
>llowed  liis  advice  and  went  to  Capua  and  Nola,  until  at 
ist  he  fixed  his  residence  on  the  island  of  Capreae  in  the 
rulf  of  Naples.  The  life  which  he  led  at  Capreae  was  a 
eries  of  infamous  pleasures. 

From  this  time  all  public  affairs  were  directed  by  Seianus ; 
lie  emperor  was  inaccessible.  T.  Sabinus,  a  friend  of  Nero, 
ras  put  to  death ;  statues  were  erected  to  Seianus,  and  re- 
eived  divine  honours.  After  the  death  of  Livia,  in  29  a.d., 
he  authority  of  Seianus  was  at  its  height ;  but  at  last  An- 
oma,the  aged  mother  of  Germanicus,  penetrated  through 
he  barriei-s  of  Capreae,  and  informed  the  aged  Tiberius  that 
leianus  had  lelt  him  only  the  name  of  emperor.  She  was 
upported  by  Macro,  the  commander  of  the  Praetorian 
;uard.     In  consequence  of  this  information.   Dbeiius 


ordered  the  senate  to  condemn  Seianus ;  and  the  senatt 
obeyed :  Seianus,  his  family,  and  his  friends  were  put  to 
death  in  31  a.d.  Some  time  after  this  event,  Tiberius 
retired  from  Capreae,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  a  villa 
near  Misenum,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Lucullus. 
{;Suetonius,  Tiberius,  c.  73.)  On  the  16th  March,  37  a.d., 
he  fell  into  a  lethargy,  and  everybody  believing  him  to  be 
dead,  Caligula,  the  third  son  of  Germanicus,  the  favourite 
of  old  Tiberius,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  However 
Tiberius  recovered,  and  Macro,  in  order  to  save  himself 
and  the  new  emperor,  ordered  him  to  be  suffocated  in  his 
bed.  Thus  died  Tiberius,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-three  years.  (Tacitus,  AnnaL^  vi.  50 ; 
Suetonius,  Tiberius,  c.  73.) 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  crimes  said  to  have  been 
committed  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  either  by  himself 
or  by  others  in  his  name,  are  real  facts.  But  the  question 
is  whether  they  are  all  to  be  imputed  as  crimes  to 
Tiberius.  His  insanity  is  a  fact  wtiich  can  hardly  be 
doubted ;  a  dark  melancholy,  disgust  of  life,  and  misan- 
thropy, had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  his  struggle  with 
the  idea  of  selfndestruction  often  threw  him  into  wild 
despair.  He  found  consolation  in  the  sufferings  of  others, 
and  thus  gave  those  bloody  orders  which  he  afterwards 
regretted.  Tlie  unnatural  pleasures  to  which  he  was 
addicted  were  only  another  mode  of  soothing  the  despair 
of  his  soul.  It  is  probable  that  his  insanity  was  complete 
when  he  retired  to  Capreae.  Sometimes  he  had  lucid 
intervals,  in  which  he  wrote  those  letters  of  which  Sue- 
tonius gives  some  extracts  {Tiberius,  c.  67), and  in  which 
he  confesses  the  wretched  state  of  his  soul.  His  physical 
health  was  excellent,  until  some  days  before  his  death. 
Tiberius  loved  the  arts  and  literature.  According  to  Sue- 
tonius he  wrote  a  lyric  poem, '  Conquestio  de  L.  Ca»aris 
Morte  ;'  he  also  wrote  poems  in  Greek,  choosing  for  his 
models  Euphorion,  Rhianus,  and  Parthenius,  the  author  of 
an  erotic  poem  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

(Suetomus,  Tiberius;  Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.,  c.  94,  &c. ; 
Tacitus,  AnnaL,  lib.  i.-vi. ;  DionCassius,  lib.  xlvi.-xlviii. ; 
Horn,  Tiberius,  ein  Historisches  Gemdlde.  The  character 
of  Tiberius  has  been  defended  by  Buchholz,  Philosophische 
Untersuchungen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49,  &c.) 

TIBE'RIUS  II.,  ANI'CIUS  THRAX,  FLA'VIUS  CON- 
STANTI'NUS,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous 
emperors  of  the  East.  He  was  bom  in  Thrace  towards 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  and  belonged  to  a 
rich  and  very  distinguished  family,  the  history  of  which  is 
unknown  to  us.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of 
Justinian,  whose  successor,  Justin  II.  (565-578),  loved 
him  as  his  son,  and  employed  him  in  various  civil  and 
military  offices.  In  573  Tiberius,  who  was  then  general 
of  the  Imperial  guards,  commanded  the  army  against  the 
Avars,  who  were  powerful  north  of  the  Save  and  the 
Danube.  His  lieutenant  having  neglected  to  watch  the 
passages  of  the  Danube,  Tibenus  was  surprised  by  the 
Avars  and  lost  a  battle.  However,  he  recovered  tliis  loss* 
and  concluded  a  peace,  by  which  the  possession  of  the 
important  fortress  of  Sirmium,  now  Mitrowicz,  on  the 
Save,  near  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  was  secured  to 
the  Romans.  This  was  one  of  the  few  advantages 
obtained  by  the  Greek  armies  during  the  unfortunate 
reign  of  Justin  II.  Italy,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
Justinian,  was  overrun  by  the  Longobards ;  the  Berbers 
ravaged  the  kingdom  of  Carthage,  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  VandaJs ;  and  on  the  Persian  frontier  Chosroes 
(Khosrew)  made  various  conquests.  Justin,  feehng  his 
incompetency,  and  having  lost  his  son,  looked  for  a  co- 
regent,  and  his  choice  fell  upon  Tiberius.  The  great 
talents  of  Tiberius,  his  amiable  chaiacter,  his  generosity 
and  love  of  justice,  and  his  sincere  piety,  had  won  him 
the  hearts  of  the  nation,  and  the  esteem  of  the  emperor 
and  his  ministers.  Justin  was  confirmed  in  his  choice  by 
the  empress  Sophia,  whose  private  views  on  this  occasion 
harmonised  with  the  interest  of  the  state.  Tiberius  v^ras 
the  handsomest  man  at  the  court,  and  it  seems  that 
Sophia  intended  to  marry  him  on  the  death  of  Justin. 
However  this  may  be,  before  she  declared  in  his  favour, 
she  asked  him  whether  he  was  married.  Tiberius  imme- 
diately guessed  the  motive  of  the  question,  and  answered 
that  he  was  not,  although  he  was  secretly  mamed  to  a 
lady  named  Anastasia.  He  thus  gained  the  protection 
of  the  empress,  and  was  proclaimed  Capsar  by  Justin  on 
the  7th  of  Deceii^)er,  574,  in  a  most  solemn  assembly  of 
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the  civil  and  military  officers,  and  of  the  clenr>'  under  the  I 
preside!H-y  of  the  jjatiiarch  Eutvchiuss  by  wliom  Tiberius  J 
wa«  crowned  with  the  imperial  diadem.     In  this  a'wem!)ly  j 
the  emperor  Justin  addressed  to  his  future  successor  the  [ 
followinir  remarkable    speech    cTheonhvlactus*,   iii.    11\  j 
which  (iihbon  translates  thus: — *  You  beliold  the  ensisrns  ! 
of  supreme  power.     You  aic  al)Out  to  rocei\e  them,  not  j 
from  my  hand,  but  from  the  hand  of  God.     Honour  them,  : 
and   from   them  you  will  derive  honour.      Res])ect   the  I 
empress  your  motlier — ^>ou  are  now  her  son — before,  ycm 
were  her  servant.     Deliijht  not  in   blood,   abstain    from 
revenue,  avoid  those  actions  by  which  I  have  incurred  the 
public  liatred,  and  consult  the  experience  rather  than  the 
example  of  your  predeecssor.     As  a  man,  I  have  sinned  ; 
as  a  sinner,  even  in  this  life  1  have  been  severely  punished  : 
but  these  wrvants  (his  ministers,  who  have  abused  my 
confidence  and  inflamed  my  passion,  will  appear  with  me 
before  the  trilninal  of  Christ.     I  have  been  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  the   diadem :    be  thou   wise   and  modest : 
remend>er  what  you  have  been,  remember  what  you  are.' 
To  this  speech  of  a  dyin^  sinner,  Tiberiiis  answered  — 
*  If  you  c()n^e^t,  I  live;  if  you  command,  I  die:  may  the 
GikI  of  heaven  and  eartli  infuse  into  your  heart  whatever 
I  have  neirlected  or  forgotten.' 

The  burden  of  government  devolved  upon  Tiberius, 
whose  authority  was  never  checked  by  Justm.  The  war 
with  Persia  prevente<l  Tiberius  from  expelling  the  Lonsro- 
bards  fro!n  Italy;  but  he  sent  there  all  the  troo^^s  he  could 
dispose  of,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  imperial 
authority  in  the  Exarchate  of  Kavenna,  on  the  Liirurian 
coast,  in  the  fortified  places  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  in  Home, 
in  Naples,  and  in  the  irreatcr  pail  of  Campania  and  of 
Lucania.  lie  saveil  Rome  aid  pope  Pelaeius  1 1,  from 
the  I^ntrobanls  by  sending  a  fleet  laden  witli  provisions 
(775\  Some  years  later  he  concluded  an  oJliajue  with 
the  Prankish  kingChilperic,  who  checked  the  I-oiiicobHids 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  Tiberius  succeeded  in  inibin;]: 
several  of  the  thirty  I/ongobardian  dukes,  who,  af!er  the 
murder  of  kins:  Clepho  (573-574)  and  during  the  minority 
of  Antharis,  imitated  in  Italy  the  Thirty  Tyrants  of  Athens. 
Tlie  dauirhterof  king  Alboin  and  Ilosamond,  who  hatl  fled 
from  Italy,  was  then  living  at  the  court  of  Constantinople. 

Tlie  most  impoiiant  event  in  the  reigns  of  Jiistin  anil 
Tiberius  wa.s  the  war  with  Persia.  Khosrew,  the  king  of 
Persia,  had  made  extensive  conquests  in  Asia  Minor  during 
the  reiirn  of  Justin.  In  575  Tiberius  concluded  a  partial 
truce  for  three  years  with  him,  on  condition  that  hostilities 
should  cease  except  on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  where 
the  war  was  still  carried  on.  These  frontiers  being  easily 
defended  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  defiles  in  the 
Armenian  mountains,  Tiberius  levied  a  strong  army  while 
Khoxrew  lost  time  in  forcing  passages  or  in  besieiring 
small  fortified  places.  For  several  centuries  the  Eastern 
empire  had  not  seen  such  an  anny  as  wa^t  then  raised  by 
Tiberius.  A  hundre<l  and  fitty  thousand  men,  among 
whom  were  many  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  barbarians, 
crossed  the  Bosjyo'rus  in  576,  under  the  command  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Theodosiopolis,  the 
key  of  Armenia.  Theodore,  the  Byzantine  general, 
defended  the  fortress  against  the  whole  army  of  Khosrew. 
At  the  anpri>ach  of  Justinian  the  Persian  king  lell  the 
siege  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Greeks.  Tlie  encounter 
took  place  near  Melitene  in  the  district  of  Melitene 
in  Armenia  Minor';.  The  Persians  were  routed,  and 
many  of  them  were  drowned  in  their  Mreat  across 
the  Euphrates;  twenty-four  elephants  loaded  with  the 
treasuri»s  of  Khosrew  and  the  spoil  of  his  camp,  were  sent 
to  Constantinople.  Justinian  then  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Pei>jian  Gulf,  and  a«peace  was  about  to  be  concluded  in 
5/#  :  b»it  Khosrew  broke  ott*  the  ne&rotiations  on  account 
of  a  victor)'  which  his  general  Tamchosroes  (Tam-khosrew) 
unexpectedly  obtained  over  JuMinian  by  surprising 
him  m  Annenia.  Tiberius  now  recalled  Justinian,  and 
appointed  in  his  pKice  Mauritius,  who  was  atU'r>vanls 
emperor.  Mauritius  n»stored  the  old  Roman  precaution 
of  never  pajv^ing  the  nijrht  except  in  a  fortified  camp;  he 
advanced  to  meet  the  PeiNians,  who  had  broken  the  truce 
of  575,  and  attacked  the  empiiv  on  the  side  of  Meso- 
notamia  577).  The  Persians  ix*tired  at  the  approach  of 
Mauritius,  who  took  up  his  wiuter-quarters  in  Mesopo- 
tamia ■  577-8  \ 

On  the  2Uth  of  September.  57«,  Tiberius  became  sole 
emperor  by  the  solemn  al^dication  of  Justin,  who  died  on 
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the  5tli  of  October  next.    After  the  Aineiml  «iC 

when  the  new  emperor  appeared  in  the  Hippodrr«c,<kr 
people  became  imi>atient  to  see  the  empreas.  The  viAm 
of  .Justin,  who  was  in  the  Hippodrome,  exMiedUb* 
presented  to  the  people  as  empress ;  but  snr  wi 
undeceived  by  the  sight  of  Anastasia,  who  sudd 
peared  at  the  side  of  Tiberius.  In  revenipe,  So| 
a  plot  against  Tiberius,  and  pemiaded  Ju*< 
former  commander  in  the  Penuan  war,  to  put  i 
the  head  of  the  conspiracy.  Tiberius  howe^en 
of  this  design.  Justinian  was  arrested,  and  utt 
by  pardoning  him  made  him  for  ever  hi*  faith 
Sophia  was  deprived  of  her  imperial  pcnaioD  aAn  in 
and  she  died  in  neglect  and  ohicuniy. 

A  quarrel  broke  out  between  Eutychina,  the 
and  Gregorius.  the  apocrisiarius  of  Conrtantinoplc 
could  not  agree  on  the  state  of  the  soul  alter  dealk  Ik 
Greeks  were  then  the  most  disputatioiu  people  ia  tkr 
world  about  religious  matters,  and  their  di»pates  oAn 
led  to  serious  trouble.  The  emperor  arconliiii^r  uada- 
took  to  settle  this  dispute.  Adfierinit  to  the  opinion  of 
Gregorius,  he  convinced  the  patriarch  that  he  was  wnNif. 
and  he  persuaded  him  to  burn  a  book  w\uch  he  I 
written  on  the  corirareal  nature  of  the  soul  after  dctth. 

Khosrew  died  in  579,  after  a  reisrn  of  foity-etthl  jm 
He  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  titeek^  M  lii 
successor,  Hormisdas  i(>rmuz\  broke  them  off  i 
commenced  the  war.  Hormisdaa  was  defeated  bf 
tins  and  his  lieutenant.  Names,  a  jrreal  captain,  wha 
not  be  confounded  with  Nanes,  the  victor  of  the  QMr»- 
Goths.  Tliey  overran  Persia  in  one  campaifn  5|3r,  nd 
in  5H0  they  routed  the  army  of  Hormisdaa  m  a  blood}  bil- 
tle  on  the  batiks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  took  up  thnr  ^ 
quarters  in  Mesopotamia.  At  the  same  time  the 
obtained  great  advantages  in  Africa.  GtaooniL 
MamitanL  or  Berbers,  had  defeated  and  killed  thrai 
creneials,  Tlieodore,  Thcodiatea,  and  Amabihs.  Btf  ■ 
5S()  he  was  defeated  by  the  exarch  Gennodim.  ini  ptf 
to  death.  Tiberius  was  less  fortunate  in  Europe,  the  ~ 
havincT  surprised  and  taken  the  town  of  Sirmiura.  I 
the  foVowing  year  (581)  Mauritius  deatrojrcd  the 
nmiy  in  the  plain  of  ( 'onstantine,  and  their  genenLI^ 
Klu)<rew,  lost  his  life.  IMauritiua  had  a  triumph  ilC» 
stantinople,  and  on  the  5th  of  Aiiini»t  he  wi 
(,*ii>sar  by  Tiberius,  who  was  then  worn  out  br  iL 
who  had  no  male  issue.  Afler  havini;  pven  nis 
Const antina,  in  marriage  to  Mauritius,  Tibmw 
the  14th  of  August,  582,  and,  since  the  time  of  tkc  8 
Theodosius,  no  emperor's  death  caused  lefrret  so 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  reipi  of  tbii  M- 
peror,  that  he  was  a]wa}'s  provided  with  moafr  wtbgA 
oppressing  the  people  by  taxation  ;  and  yet  km'Bbawktt 
was  so  great  that  tne  people  used  to  aay  tfail  he  knA  m 
inexhaustible  treasure.  But  all  these  umnm  did  id 
enable  him  to  save  Italy,  which  may  be  aiiwlid  fr 
thus : — ^During  the  invasions  of  Italy  and  other 
Roman  empire  by  the  barbariana,  many  rich 


great  quantities  of  sTold  and  silver,  which  ther  camd  li 
( Constantinople,  then  the  only  safe  place  in  Earo|K.  Hb 
city  being  the  centre  of  the 'arts,  and  the  connMfct  ■< 
induMry  of  the  East  being  \ery  extensive,  even  the 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bartwriana  lemdaalhr 
its  way  into  the  Greek  empire,  where  the  barbani' 
chased  all  those  articles  which  they  had  not  afcill 
to  fabricate  themselves.  This  view  »  corrobonled  K  tftr 
fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  immenae  tribute  wWh  At 
Gi'eek  empi*rors  oHen  paid  to  the  barbariaiM,  then  ^ 
always  a  want  of  coin  in  the  barbarian  kin^dooM.  O^IM 
other  hand,  the  Greeks  having  lost  their  maitia]  hiklaAt 
emperors  were  obliged  to  recruit  their  armiea  amow  At 
barl)arians.  These  people  however  were  M  rettdv  te  M 
against  the  emperors  as  for  them ;  and  it  would  \mn  ^ 
dangered  the  existence  of  the  empire  if  too  lanee  aa** 
ber  had  been  engaged  in  its  senice.  Thus  Tibcfm p^ 
ferred  bribing  the  Longobardian  dukea  to  raioiBC  a  isnt 
army  of  barbarians,  who  would  probably  have  jOtttd 
Lomrobards  as  soon  as  they  had  got  their  pay. 

'Cedrenus;    Theophanes  ;    Theophylactus  ;   \       m. 
Gregorius  Turonensis ;  Paulus  Diacomia ;  Gihkn      am 
and  Fall ;  I^  Beau,  HiMtoirt  du  Bum  Empirt.t 

TIHE'RIUS  ALEXANDER,  prefect  of  Emi.  ww  Af 
son  of  Tiberius  Alexander  who  was  alabofcha  of  A)fi- 
andria,  and  the  brother  of  PhUc  Judvui  the 
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r.  Tacitus  calls  him  an  Egyptian,  but  this  only  means 
lie  was  a  native  ol'  Alexandria ;  for  he  was  a  Jew, 
jjh  he  alYerwanls  adopted  paganism.  Nero  appointed 
governor  ol"  Judaea,  where  he  succeeded  Cuspius 
s,  and  he  made  him  a  Roman  equcs.  In  the  last 
)ai«^n  of  Corhulo  against  the  Parthians,  Tiberius  Alex- 
r  and  Vinianus  Anuius,  the  son-in-law  of  Corbulo, 
given  'd6  hostages  to  king  Tiridates,  who  came  to  the 
an  camp  for  the  purpose  of  settling  his  differences 
the  Romans  (a.d.  63).  Tiberius  Alexander  was 
Aaids  appointed  prefect  of  Egypt,  in  which  capacity 
lelled  a  dangerous  insurrection  of  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
a,  who  were  jealous  of  the  favour  which  Nero  showed 
^roi'k  inhabitants  of  that  town.  The  resistance  of  the 
was  so  obstinate,  that  Tiberius  was  obliged  to  employ 
legions  and  five  thousand  Libyan  soldiers  against 
;  and  it  is  said  that  more  than  fifty  thousand  Jews 
tied  on  this  occasion.  On  the  1st  of  July,  69,  Tiberius 
finder  proclaimed  Vespasian  emperor,  pursuant  to  a 
no  which  had  been  concerted  by  Vespasian,  Titus, 
Vlucianus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria.  In  consequence  of 
vent,  the  1st  of  July,  69,  is  regai-ded  as  the  beginning 
c  iv'wuw  of  Vespasian,  who  showed  great  regard  for 
jvcrnor  of  Egypt.  When  Titus,  the  successor  of  Ves- 
n,  was  about  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
I  resulted  in  its  capture,  he  was  accompanied  by  Ti- 
s  Alexander. 

se\)huiy,  Anfiq.  Jttd.  and  De  Bello  Jud,;  Suetonius, 
isiuHus ;  Tacitus,  Jwwtf/.,  XV.  28;  Hist.,  i.  11 ;  ii. 74, 
he  notes  of  P^rnesti  to  Suetonius  and  Tacitus.) 
3ER1US  (Tt/3f piof),  an  Alexandiine  grammarian,  who 
.bly  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera.  Suidas 
Ti/3if)to(;j,  who  calls  him  a  philosopher  and  a  sophist, 
)es  to  him  a  long  list  of  rhetorical  works,  all  of  which 
»st,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  formerly  used  to 
.lied  TTf ni  tCjv  TTopa  AijfioffdkvH  cxw^"^^^*  ^^^  which  is 
f  the  best  works  of  the  kind  that  were  produced  at 
me.  The  editio  princeps  of  it,  which  is  ascribed  to 
VllatiiLs,  a])peared  at  Rome  in  1643.  The  next  edi- 
s  that  of  Gale,  who  incorporated  the  work  of  Tiberius 
i '  Rhetores  Selecti,'  Oxford,  1676,  8vo.  A  reprint  of 
•ollection  of  rhetoricians  was  edited  by  J.  F.  Fischer, 
dg,  1773,  8vo.  In  all  these  editions  the  work  of  Ti- 
s  contains  only  22  short  chapters,  which  treat  on  Sche- 
that  is,  those  forms  of  expression  which  are  not  the 
al  forms,  but  are  adopted  for  ornament  or  use.  In 
ear  181;"),  J.  F.  Boissonade  published  at  London  a  new 
n,  in  8vo.,  from  a  Vatican  manuscript,  in  which  the 
is  called  irtni  <7xm*-»Tu)v  pijTopucuv,  and  in  which  there 
6  chanters  more  than  had  ever  before  been  pub- 
I ;  and  this  second  part  of  the  work  treats  on  the  so- 
l  *  figurae  elocutionis,'  or  the  ornamental  forms  of 
tion.  This  edition  of  Boissonade  also  contains  a  work 
ifus,  entitled  rkx^v  pn^opiKi),  the  author  of  which  has 
become  known  through  the  Vatican  MS.  containing 
Dmplete  work  of  Tiberius :  in  the  editions  of  Gale  and 
er  it  was  called  the  work  of  an  anonymous  writer.  A 
•agnients  of  other  works  of  Tiberius  are  preserved  in 
L-holiast  on  llermogenes,  ii.,  pp.  385  and  401,  edit. 
). 

oddcck,  T/iifia  Ilistoriae  Graecorum  Ltierariae,  ii., 
i ;  Westermann,  Gcschichte  der  Griech,  Beredtsam- 
p.  251,  Sec.) 

t3E'RIU8  ABSI'MARUS  became  emperor  of  the  East, 
).  698,  under  the  following  circumstances: — Leontius 
oned  and  banished  the  tyrant  Justinian  I L,  and  having 
led  the  imperial  title  in  695,  continued  the  war  with 
^rabs  in  Africa.  Notwithstanding  the  Greeks  were 
ed  by  the  Berbers,  they  lost  Carthage  in  697 ;  they 
quered  it  shoiHy  afterwards,  but  in  698  the  Arali 
k  the  town  from  the  Greeks  and  entirely  destroyed  it. 
sverful  fleet,  commanded  by  the  patrician  John,  was 
off  Carthage  :  but  although  John  entered  the  harbour 
a  di\  ision  of  his  fleet,  and  landed  a  body  of  troops, 
easuivs  had  only  a  i)artial  effect,  and  he  was  obliged 
we  Carthage  to  her  fate.  The  destruction  of  tJiis 
IS  town  Wits  attributed  by  the  Greek  officers  to  the 
ipetency  of  .lohn,  and  they  were  afitiid  to  return  to 
antinoj>'le  without  having  prevented  tlie  ruin  of  Car- 
'.  Al)>irnarus,  the  tonunander  of  the  Cibyratae,  or 
■oo])^  of  the  pjuvince  of  Cibyra,  then  the  collective 
ui  (  ;ina  and  1a  cia,  turned  the  discontent  of  the  sol- 
to  h.s  own  proiit.  lie  persuaded  his  men  that  the 
V.  C,  .\o.  i;3-ll. 


emperor  would  punish  them  severely  for  not  having 
obtained  some  advantage  over  the  Arabs,  and  that  they 
ran  the  risk  of  suft'ering  for  the  faults  of  their  commander- 
in-chief.  When  the  fleet  was  oif  Crete,  a  mutiny  broke 
out.  The  Cibyratae  proclaimed  Absimanis  emperor,  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  followed  their  example,  and  John  waj 
massacred. 

Absimarus  having  arrived  at  Constantinople,  cast  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  Ceras  (now  the  Golden  Horn),  between  this 
city  and  the  suburb  of  Sycae.  Leontius  prepared  a  vigor- 
ous resistance ;  but  the  courage  of  his  soidiei's  and  of  the 
inhabitants  was  weakened  by  an  epidemic  disease,  and  at 
last  Absimarus  found  his  way  into  the  town  by  bribing 
some  sentinels. 

Absimanis  assumed  the  name  of  Tiberius  and  was 
acknowledged  emperor :  his  rival,  leontius,  had  his  nose 
and  his  ears  cut  off,  and  was  conflned  in  a  monastery. 
Tiberius  Absimarus  continued  the  war  with  the  Arabs, 
and  appointed  his  brother  Heraclius  commander-in-chief. 
Tliis  experienced  general  conquered  Sjria  in  699  and  700, 
and  treated  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  most  barbar- 
ously :  it  is  said  that  two  hundred  thousand  of  them  lost 
their  lives  by  the  sword  of  the  Greeks.  This  war  continued 
during  701,  702,  and  703 ;  and,  although  the  Greeks  did 
not  recover  Carthage,  they  obtained  many  signal  advan- 
tages. Tiberius  Absimarus  had  great  influence  in  Italy, 
where  popes  Sergius  and  John  VI.  were  continualiy 
harassed  by  John  Platys,  and  after^vards  by  Theophylact, 
the  Greek  exarch  of  Ravenna. 

Tiberius  Absimarus  lost  his  crown  by  a  sudden  revoln 
tion.  When  Leontius  dethroned  Justinian  II.,  this  prince 
had  his  nose  cut  ofl',  and  was  banished  to  the  town  of 
Cherson,  in  the  present  Crimea.  Some  years  after,  he 
fled  to  the  khaghan,  or  khan,  of  the  Khazars  [Tartars, 
Khazara],  who  received  him  respectfully,  and  assigned  for 
his  residence  Phanagoria,  once  an  opulent  city,  on  the 
island  of  Tamatarcha.  [Taman.]  The  khaghan,  Avhose 
name  was  Busirus,  gave  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Theo- 
dora; but  Tiberius  Absimarus  bribed  the  khan  with  a 
large  sum  of  gold,  and  Justinian  was  only  saved  by 
the  aflection  of  Theodora,  who  discovered  to  him  the 
treacherous  design  of  her  brother.  Alter  .stmngling  with 
his  own  hand  the  two  emissaries  of  the  khaghan,  Justinian 
rewarded  the  love  of  his  wife  by  repudiating  her  and  send- 
ing her  back  to  her  brother  Businis ;  and  he  fled  to  Ter- 
beiis,  or  Terbellus,  the  king  of  the  Bulgarians.  He  now 
formed  the  plan  of  recovering  his  throne,  and  he  purchased 
the  aid  of  Terbelis  by  promising  him  his  daughter  and  a 
part  of  the  imperial  treasury.  At  the  head  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand horse,  they  set  out  for  Constantinople.  Tiberius 
Absimarus  was  dismayed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  his 
rival,  whose  head  had  been  promised  by  the  khaghan,  and 
of  whose  escape  he  was  yet  ignorant.  Justinian  had  still 
some  adherents  in  Constantinople,  who  introduced  his 
troops  into  the  city  by  means  of  an  aqueduct.  Tiberius 
escaped  from  Constantinople,  but  he  was  seized  at  Apol- 
lonia  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (705),  and  Justinian  ordered 
him,  his  brother  Heraclius,  and  the  deposed  Leontius,  who 
was  still  alive,  to  be  dragged  into  the  Hippodrome.  Bcf«)re 
their  execution,  the  two  usurpers  were  led  in  chains  to  the 
throne,  and  forced  to  prostrate  themselves  before  Justinian, 
who  had  sworn  not  to  spare  one  of  his  enemies.  Planting 
his  feet  on  their  necks,  the  tyrant  w^atched  the  chariot-race 
for  more  than  an  hour,  while  the  people  shouted  out  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  *  Thou  shalt  trample  on  the  asp  and 
basilisk,  and  on  the  lion  and  dragon  shalt  thou  set  thy 
foot.'  He  then  gave  orders  to  behead  Tiberius,  Leontui«, 
and  Heraclius.  Justinian  II.  reigned  till  711.  The  Greeks 
gave  him  the  surname  of  Rhinotmetus,  that  is,  *  he  whose 
nose  is  cut  otF.'  Tiberius  Absimarus  had  two  sons,  Theo- 
dore and  Constantine,  who  probably  perished  with  their 
father.  It  is  said  however  that  Theodore,  who  is  also 
called  Theodosius,  survived  his  father,  and  became  bishop 
of  Ephesus  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Iconoclast^i ;  but 
this  IS  doubtful. 

(Theophanes ;  Cedrenus ;  Zonaras ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall;  Le  Beau,  Histoire  da  Has  Empire.) 

TI'BET  is  the  most  southern  of  the  three  great  table- 
lands of  Middle  Asia.  The  name  Tibet  is  derived  from 
*  Thu-pho,'  that  is,  the  country  of  the  *  Thu,'  who  founded 
an  empire  in  Northern  Tibet  in  the  sixth  century  a.d. 
The  name  *  Thu-pho '  has  been  mutilated  by  foreigners, 
and  especially  by  the  Mongols,  into  Thupo,  lobut,  Tobot, 
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Tebo*,  and  Fhibet.  The  ortliopraphy  Tibet  was  introduced 
by  the  Jesuit  miauonaries.  Sauan^  Setscn>  the  historian 
of  the  Monjjols  and  the  modem  ('hinene,  write  it  Tiibet, 
and  thiH  latter  orthos^phy  lias  been  adopted  by  Hitter. 
Another  name  of  thi8  country  is  *  Pue-Koa-chim/  which, 
according:  to  Turner,  sificnifies  the  *  snowy  country  in  the 
north.'  Sanang  Setsen  otU'n  calls  it  '  Gang-d'yan-yul,' 
which  signifies  the  '  country  of  the  snow '  in  the  Mongol 
language,  a  name  which  is  analogous  to  *  Iceland.' 

Our  knowledge  of  Tibet  is  very  imperfect.  We  are 
only  ac(}uainted  with  some  lines  of  road  and  certain  points 
which  have  been  visited  by  travellers.  The  Cliinese  geo- 
graphers have  IXimished  very  valuable  notices  conceniing 
this  country,  but  the  Tibetan  sources  are  almost  unknown 
to  Kuropeans.  Marco  Polo  visited  Til>et ;  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (Ihim  the  17th  of  August,  1715, 
to  the  18th  of  March,  1710^  Father  Desideri  travelled 
through  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  Southern  Tibet,  from 
JaA\  in  the  wc^,  to  H'Lassa  or  Lassa  in  the  east ;  Father 
de  la  Penna  was  also  in  Tibet ;  and  in  our  own  days  Tur- 
ner, Moorcroft,  and  Gerard  have  visited  parts  of  it. 

RoundarieM. — Tibet,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word, 
has  the  following  frontiers.  The  Bolor  Mountains,  a  branch 
of  the  Hindu  Kush,  which  stretches  towards  the  north- 
west, in  72**  SC  E.  long.,  form  the  western  boundary. 
The  length  of  this  frontier  is  about  H7  miles.  It  is  botmded 
on  the  south-west  by  the  Hindu  Kush,  from  Mount  Tutu- 
kan  Mutlanii  and  the  north-western  part  of  the  Himalaya 
as  far  as  the  western  frontier  of  Nepal,  a  distance  of  about 
4N0  miles.  The  southern  boundanes  arc  formed  by  the 
range  of  the  Himalaya  from  the  western  frontier  of  5«  epal 
to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bootan,  a  distance  of  about  740 
miles,  and  by  the  northern  boundaries  of  Assam,  Burma, 
and  part  of  {he  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan.  This  latter 
part,  which  is  nearly  unknown,  runs  in  a  south-eastern 
direction,  and  most  probably  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the 
Yn-leang-IIo,  or  Li-tchou,'  with  the  Kincha-Kiang,  or 
Yanir-tse-Kiang,  in  Yunnan,  between  102^  and  10.TK.  long. 
The  length  of  this  part  of  the  frontier  in  a  stniight  line  be- 
tween the  two  extremities  is  about  321)  miles.  The  whole 
length  of  the  southern  frontier,  according  to  a  rough  esti- 
mate, is  1540  miles,  but  as  this  frontier  forms  a  cur\-e,  its 
real  length  is  much  more.  The  eastern  frontier  of  Tibet  is 
formed  by  the  western  boundaries  of  the  (Jhinese  provinces 
of  Siitehuanir  (Setchuen  >,  Shensi,  and  Kansu.  This  frontier 
has  I>een  iixed  by  the  (*hinese,  but  Europeans  only  know 
some  points  of  it  which  are  marked  in  the  Itineraries  of  the 
rhinese  geographers.  From  the  junction  of  the  Yu-leang- 
IIo  with  the  Kmcha-Kiang  it  stretches  northwards,  and 
probably  along  the  river  Ya-long-Kiang  as  far  as  the  30th 
degrt'c  of  N.  lat.  It  then  takes  a  north-eastern  direction, 
and  stretches  as  far  aK  Kiai,  aloni;  a  nuige  of  wild  and  snowy 
mountains,  which,  on  some  iiiajM,  are  called  the  Yun-ling 
Mountains.  At  Kiai  it  takes  a  noilh-west  direction,  crosses 
the  Hoang-llo,  or  Yellow  River,  runs  to  the  east  as  far  as 
Iloiurcllin,  and  then  takes  a  north-wcbt  direction  as  far  ajs 
a  point  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Amegangar,  in  38**  25' 
N.  lat.  and  UK)"  K.  long.  That  part  of  Tibet  however 
which  licH  south  of  the  20tli  de&jee  of  N.  lat.,  and  east  of 
the  Kincha  Kiang,  or  the  mountains  of  Batang,  was  ceded 
to  (Miina  in  17*J7,  and  is  now  under  the  immediate  sove- 
reiirnty  of  the  emperor  of  (.'liina.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  Tibet  is  at  least  ()00  miles.  We  have  no 
iK)Mtive  knowledge  of  the  northern  frontiers.  They  begin 
m  the  Bolor  Mountains,  east  of  which  they  were  traversed 
by  F.  Desideri  {Xour.  Journal  Asiatiauey  tom.  viii.,  p.  117) 
on  his  way  from  Yarkand  to  Leh.  r>om  thence  they  are 
said  to  stri>tch  east-south-east  along  the  mountains  ot  Ka- 
rakonim  as  far  as  a  point  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
Knenlnn  Onenta,  or  Kulkoun),  in  :i5**  N.  lat.  and  85"  E. 
.ong..  across  the  deserts  of  Khor  and  of  Katchi,  or  Katche. 
Thence  they  nm  north-east  and  east,  until  they  reach  the 
eastern  frontier  at  that  point  which  we  have  mentioned 
above,  as  sitnatetl  in  38"  25'  N.  lat.  and  100**  E.  long. 
The  whole  length  of  tlu»  northern  frontier,  including  the 
larirer  bends,  amounts  to  about  l:MN)  miles.  It  is  however 
doul)teil  whether  the  extensive  country  of  Khu-khu-Nor, 
in  norlhiMistem  Tibet,  IxOonirs  to  Tibet  in  the  political 
Jens:  of  the  wonl :  and  if  so,  the  northern  frontier  of 
Ea-tern  Tibet  will  not  extend  bevond  3(>'  N.  lat.  '  Hitter, 
iv.,  p.  173.'  But  ir**oiriaphieally  speakinc:.  Khn-khu-Nor 
•M  l(»ng:s  to  Tilxt.  It  i^  a  \en  remarkable  fuel  that  the 
northern    fioi:ticrs,   Ub   tlicy   have   been   here   iloscribcil, 


form  a  curve  almost  parallel  to  the  cur\*e  of  thf  Him&^tix 
although  they  diverge  in  propoilien  aa  they  »tretrh  t«/«jj^ 
the  east.  From  this  parallelism  we  may  conclude  tha:  \hfm 
northern  frontiers  are  perhapa  identical  with  the  aasml 
fh>ntier  of  the  Tibetan  table-land.  Thua  Tibet  u  bouiM 
on  the  west  by  Independent  Turicistan  ;  on  the  M>uth-«itf 
and  south  by  Punjab,  British  Hindustan,  Nepaul.  Booiaa. 
and  Assam ;  on  the  south-east  by  Assam  and  China :  oo  rkt 
east  by  China ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  desert  of  Gobi  mi 
Chinese  Turkistan. 

Tibet,  comprised  between  these  limits,  lescnUcs  ■ 
immense  cornucopia,  the  handle  of  which  is  in  the  vc«. 
between  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  mountains  of  Karikoraa* 
and  through  its  wide  opening,  1500  miles  to  the  easu  tW 
largest  rivers  of  eastern  Asia  flow,  and  cany  frrtilitj  mi 
abundance  to  Burma,  Siam,  and  China. 

Mountains* — ^Tibet  is  a  table-land,  the  highest  plam  if 
which  are  more  than  10,000  feet  alx>ve  the  Ie\rl  of  tfas 
sea.  This  table-land  is  divided  into  three  gnMt  and  d:*> 
tinct  parts.  The  first,  which  is  loni^,  aad  not  rtty  »idr. 
begins  in  the  east,  near  Mount  Kailasa.  in  the  Himaiaya. 
and  stretches  to  the  north-west,  between  parts  of  the 
Himalaya  and  of  the  Hindu  Kush  in  the  sonth-vcrt.  and 
the  range  of  the  mountains  of  K&r&koram  in  the  aortb- 
east.  It  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  the  upper  pvt 
of  the  Indus.  Its  lower  or  north-weatem  part.  Nil  « 
Baltistan,  is  also  called  the  First  Tibet,  or  Little  Tibet  mi 
is  an  independent  state.  Its  upper  or  south  sestaiMrt 
has  the  name  of  Ladakh,  and  is  also  called  the  Sceoori  TibK, 
or  Great  Tibet,  because  it  is  larger  than  ^^^Mai  Soar- 
times  the  name  of  Little  Tll)et  is  given  to  the  wfaoW  villc^ 
of  the  Indus.  Ladakh  is  also  an  independent  slate,  brt  tbi 
most  eastern  i>art  of  it,  as  far  as  Tesnigang  on  the  laiai 
belongs  to  China.  Baltistan  and  Ladakh  have  bea  h- 
scribed  under  the  heads  of  Himalaya  and  HindusKaa  idL 
xii.,  p.  219,  &c.).  Baltistan  and  Ladakh  l>ek>ng  eslfji 
Tibet  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  woid.  ni 
second  great  division  of  Tibet  begins  in  the  south,  wm 
Mount  Kailasa,  and  is  an  immense  elevated  deieTl  lit 
western  ])art  of  which  is  called  Khor,  and  the  easkn  psit 
Katchi.  Its  l>oundaries  are  the  range  of  Kftiikonm  oe  tk 
west ;  the  Kuenlun  mountains  on  the  north :  tb»  Affsy 
mountains  around  the  sources  of  the  Kincha  Kianr.  tk 
Om-Tsiu,  and  the  lake  of  Tengri-Nor  in  the  east :  said  lV 
mountains  of  Dzang  and  Ngari  in  the  south,  \i\ai  mdc 
Katchi  have  never  been  visited  by  European*,  thocth  t^ 
eastern  part  is  traveled  by  the  great  road  which  Iradi  froa 
H'Lissa  to  Yarkand,  in  Chinese  Turkibtan.  The  third  enat 
division  of  Tibet  contains  the  remainder  of  this  cautO}. 
which  lies  east  and  south  of  Khor  and  Katchi. 

The  second  and  third  niCtural  divisions  have  the  c 
name  of  Eastern  or  Third  Tibet,  or  Tibet  in  the 
sense  of  the  wonl.     Eastern  Tibet  is  subject  to  Cbit^ 

All  that  we  can  say  about  Khor  and  Katchi  is  thst  tbrf 
are  an  immense  table-land,  some  parts  of  which  are  ItUW 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  table-land;  ho«c«tf 
is  nut  a  level  nlain.  It  is  a  country  travened  by  rhiiBirf 
mountains,  wtiich  have  a  height  varjring  fioin  3009  u 
40(X)  feet  above  their  base,  or  from  13XX)0  to  144XR>  iM 
above  the  sea.  The  middle  part  seems  to  be  le»  eWttfiA 
than  the  boundaries,  as  the  country  contains  sctcibI  mm 
which  terminate  in  the  table-land ;  and  the  southen  n^ 
western  parts  are  higher  than  the  eastern  and  aartkn 
parts,  the  direction  of  the  greater  number  of  thow  nvw 
being  from  the  west  to  the  east,  and  from  the  sooth  to  lis 
north. 

The  aspect  of  the  southern  and  eastern  paits  of  TW 
Tibet  is  very  different  from  that  of  Khor  and  Crtck 
Tliird  Tibet  is  traversed  by  numerous  ranges  of  hi« 
mountains,  the  direction  of  which  is  from  west  to  ttf 
and  from  north-west  to  south-east.  From  these  fiacv 
lateral  branches  run  out  in  different  directions,  aad  cff- 
tain  deep  valleys  between  them.  In  proportioa  m  the  fe>- 
ipal  chains  advance  towards  the  south-east,  they 
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towards  one  another,  and  thus  the  vallcya  bcCweca  thta 
gradually  become  narrower,  until  at  last,  on  the  fraatknsC 
Yunnan  and  Burma,  they  are  mere  mmmtain  paTi  (^ 
this  s{K)t  there  are  four  parallel  valleys,  timvefwd  bv  fc« 
of  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  world,  ana  the  breadth  o/ll 
fonr  valleys  together  seems  not  to  be  moiv  than  oac 
drcd  miles.  But  the  range  of  the  mountains  of  Ncsh  w^ 
Dzang  diverges  from  the  Himalaya;  and  the  r2kj  br 
tweeh  them,  which  is  traveivea  by  the  Dtaagbo^  br 
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comes  broader  as  it  advances  towards  the  east.  The 
chain  which,  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Tibet, 
sepaiates  the  Kincha-Kiang  in  the  east  from  the  Lang- 
tsan^-Kiang  in  the  west,  has  the  name  of  Ning-tsing-Shan, 
or  Mang-li  (^Moung-lan) ;  and,  since  1727,  the  frontiers 
between  Tibet  and  China  run  along  the  foot  of  this 
chain,  the  summits  of  which  are  covered  with  eternal 
snow.  The  height  of  the  mountains  in  south  and  eastern 
Tibet  is  much  greater  than  in  the  northern  and  central 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  whole  tract  towards  China, 
Nepaul,  and  Bootan,  is  an  immense  alpine  country.  Se- 
veral passes  in  the  Mang-li  mountuns  are  from  10,000  to 
11,000  feet  above  the  sea;  the  region  of  perpetual  snow 
seems  to  begin  at  12,500  feet,  and  as  the  snow  always 
covers  an  immense  number  of  summits  and  whole  ranges, 
it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  summits  which  have  an 
absolute  elevation  of  above  12,500  feet  must  be  very  con- 
siderable. Some  of  them  probably  attain  the  height 
of  26,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  extent  of  the  Mang-li 
mountains  between  Bathan^  on  the  Kincha-Kiang,  and 
Tsiamdo  on  the Lang-tsan-Kiang,  accordingto  the  Chinese 
itineraries,  is  1406  h,  of  250  to  a  degree.  (Hitter,  iv.  202.) 
All  this  country  is  intersected  by  deep  valleys  and  chasms. 
The  summits  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  and  the  traveller  crosses  the  chasms  by  means 
of  bridges  which  are  enveloped  in  the  clouds.  The  moun- 
tains north  of  the  Mang-li,  around  the  sources  of  the  Lan- 
taan-Kiang,  in  the  province  of  Tsiamdo,  are  no  less  elevated, 
but  they  have  never  been  visited  by  Europeans.  A  very 
extensive  range  begins  at  Mount  Kailasa  in  the  Himalaya, 
and  stretches  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  ninetieth  degree  of 
east  longitude,  in  a  direction  diverging  from  the  Himalaya 
in  Nepaul  and  Bootan.  These  are  the  mountains  of  Ngari 
and  Dzang,  the  most  western  part  of  which  is  called  Gang- 
disri,  or  the  country  of  the  snow  mountains.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  westernmost  part,  and  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  province  of  Ngan,  is  situated  the  celebrated 
Mount  Kailasa,  which  is  said  to  be  higher  than  the  Dhawa- 
lagiri.  The  Kailasa  is  steep  on  all  sides,  and  is  140  li  in 
circumference ;  its  summit  is  always  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  water  tumbles  down  from  it  in  cataracts  into  the 
surrounding  valleys.  This  mountain  has  also  the  name  of 
Oneuta.  East  of  the  Kailasa  are  situated  four  moun- 
tains, or  perhaps  groups  of  mountains,  the  K'habhabhs, 
each  of  which  resembles  a  different  animal.  The  first  is 
the  Horse-mountain,  or  Tam-tsiogh-K'habhabh ;  the  se- 
cond is  the  Elephant-mountain,  or  Lang-tsien-K'h ;  the 
third  is  the  Lion-mountain,  or  Sengffhe-K'h ;  and  the 
fourth  is  the  Peacock-mountain,  or  Mabghia-K'h.  The 
length  of  these  four  mountains  is  said  to  be  800  li,  and 
with  respect  to  the  valleys  which  begin  at  their  foot  and 
stretch  m  different  directions,  they  resemble  Mount  St. 
Gothard  in  Switzerland.  The  mountains  on  the  southern- 
most part  of  Tibet  have  been  described  in  the  article 
Himalaya. 

Rivers. — The  sources  of  the  Dzang^bo  are  on  the  east 
side  of  the  K'habhabhs,  in  the  province  of  Ngari.  Its 
complete  name  is  Yaru-Dzangbo-tsu,  that  is,  the  pure 
frontier  river  of  the  west.  According  to  the  Chinese  geo- 
graphers, the  source  of  the  Dzangbo  is  on  Mount  Tam- 
tsiogh,  in  30''  10'  north  latitude,  and  79''  35'  longitude  east 
of  Paris.  It  flows  in  an  east-south-eastern  direction,  through 
the  whole  of  Southern  Tibet,  a  distance  of  about  700  miles, 
and  waters  the  provinces  of  Ngari,  Dzanfir,  and  Wei.  The 
valley  of  this  river  is  formed  by  the  Himalaya  on  the 
south,  and  the  mountains  of  Ngari  and  Dzan^  on  the 
north.  The  country  through  which  it  flows  being  very 
extensive,  and  all  the  mountains  being  covered  in  winter 
vi-ith  snow,  of  which  an  immense  quantity  melts  in  the 
summer,  the  volume  of  water  in  this  river  must  be  very 
considerable.  The  tributary  rivers  of  the  Dzangbo,  on  its 
left  or  northern  side,  are  :  the  Nauk-Dzangbo  ;  the  Dzang- 
t»u,  or  Galdjao-muren,  that  is,  the  *  furious  river,*  which 
has  its  sources  in  the  north-east,  about  200  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Dzangbo  near  H'Lassa,  and  which  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Dzangbo  itself.  There 
are  five  considerable  rivers  between  the  Nauk-Dzangbo 
and  the  Dziang-tsu.  The  tributary  rivers  on  the  right  or 
southern  side  are  :  the  Guyang,  which  has  its  source  near 
Mastang,  in  tlie  Himalaya  (then;  are  five  other  consider- 
able rivei*s,  which  come  down  from  the  Himalaya  of 
Nepal) ;  and  the  Pai-nom-tsu,  or  Fuang-dze,  along  which 
Turner  travelled,  from  its  source  at  Phari  to  its  junction 


with  the  Dzangbo,  and  which  has  a  fine  iron  bridge  of 
thirteen  arches.  An  iron  suspension-bridge  is  thrown  over 
the  Dzangbo,  south  of  H'Lassa,  on  the  great  road  from  the 
west  to  this  town.  The  course  of  the  Dzangbo  is  known 
as  far  as  a  point  which  is  situated  about  100  miles  east  of 
H'Lassa,  in  26°  30'  N.  lat.  according  to  D'Anville ;  in 
28°  30'  N.  lat.  according  to  Klaproth ;  and  in  29°  15'  N.  lat. 
according  to  Berghaus.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  tiie 
Brahmaputra  is  the  continuation  of  the  Dzangbo  [Brahma- 
putra], but  it  is  now  known  that  they  are  different  rivers. 
The  continuation  of  the  Dzangbo  is  the  Irawaddy.  We 
owe  this  discovery  to  Julius  von  Klaproth,  who  published 
several  memoirs  on  the  course  of  the  Irawaddy,  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  the  Dzangbo. 

All  that  we  know  about  the  Southern  Nu-kiang  is  con- 
jectural. Ritter  says  that  the  Nu-kiang  is  a  southern  tribu- 
tary river  of  the  Dzangbo,  but  this  is  impossible,  and  instead 
of  *  southern*  we  must  read '  northern.'  (Ritter,  iv.,  pp.  212- 
223.)  The  sources  of  the  Gakbo-dzangbo-tsu,  or  tne  clear 
river  of  Grakbo,  are  situated  in  31°  30' N.  lat.,  between  the 
mountains  of  Sangtsen-sum-do-ri  and  Barkala,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  provinces  of  K'ham  and  of  Wei.  Its  upper 
course  has  the  name  of  Sang-chu  or  Dziangbo-tsiu.  Its 
direction  is  at  first  south-east.  The  great  road  from  China 
to  H'Lassa  crosses  this  river  some  distance  east  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  HLari.  The  Gakbo-dzangbo-tsu  then 
enters  the  country  of  Gakbo,  where  it  receives  a  considera- 
ble river  called  Bo-Dzangbo,  which  enters  it  on  the  left  or 
eastern  side.  After  having  entered  the  country  of  H'Lokba, 
it  probably  takes  a  southern  direction,  but  we  have  no 
positive  knowledge  of  it.  According  to  the  Chinese  map  of 
the  emperor  Khien-Long,  of  which  the  *  Carte  de  I'Asie 
Centrale '  of  Klaproth  is  a  reduction,  the  Gakbo-dzangbo- 
tsu  enters  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  and  there  re- 
ceives the  name  of  Lung-chuan-Kiang.  As  to  the  Om-tsu, 
or  Oui-tsu,  another  great  river,  there  is  great  difference  of 
opinion.  According  to  the  Chinese  maps,  the  Om-tsu  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  three  rivers,  the  Ser-Sumbu,  or  Ser- 
tsu,  in  the  east,  the  Uir-chu  in  the  west,  and  the  K^-us-su, 
the  largest  river,  in  the  middle.  Tlie  source  of  the  K&ra-us-su 
is  said  to  be  in  the  table-land  of  Middle  Tibet,  about  32^ 
30'  N.  lat.  and  90**  to  91°  E.  long.  The  Om-tsu  has  a  south- 
east course,  and  flows  in  a  very  deep  and  narrow  valley, 
enclosed  by  steep  rocks  of  an  immense  height ;  it  cntexs  the 
province  of  Yunnan  in  China,  where  it  receives  the  Chinese 
name  Nu-Kiang,  that  is,  *  the  river  of  the  barbarians.' 
The  latter  part  of  its  course  within  Tibet  is  unknown 
to  European  geographers.  The  Lang-tsang-Kiang  tra- 
verses adtAost  the  whole  extent  of  eastern  Tibet,  from 
north-west  to  south-east.  Two  rivers,  the  Om-chu  in  the 
west,  and  the  Dzo'chu  in  the  east,  the  sources  of  which 
are  situated  north  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Om-tsu,  in  the 
province  of  K'ham,  join  at  Tsiamdo,  and  thus  form  the 
Lang-tsang-Kiang,  the  direction  of  which  is  from  north-west 
to  south-east.  From  the  30th  to  the  27th  degiee  of  N.  lat. 
the  Lang-tsang-Kiang  traverses  a  country  quite  unknown 
to  Europeans.  This  river  is  also  called  La-chou,  La-tsu, 
Lo-tsau,  and  Lo-tsu.  After  having  traversed  Yunnan,  it 
enters  Lao,  forms  the  frontier  between  Siam  and  Cochin- 
China,  and  flows  into  the  Chinese  Sea  in  10**  N.  lat.,  after 
a  coui-se  of  more  than  1700  miles.  The  sources  of  the 
Kincha-Kiang,  or  Yang-tse-Kiang,  which  traverses  China 
from  west  to  east,  are  situated  between  37°  and  38*'  N.  lat., 
and  between  89**  and  92°  E.  long.,  on  the  table-land  to- 
wards the  north-western  frontiers  of  Eastern  Tibet.  Its 
upper  part  is  called  Muru-us-su  by  the  nomadic  Mongols 
of  that  country ;  its  middle  part  has  the  Tibetan  name  of 
BoureY-tsu  ;  and  it  is  only  in  China  that  it  is  called 
Kincha-Kiang.  Its  direction  is  east  as  far  as  95®  E.  long. ; 
fW)m  this  point  to  Batang  the  direction  is  south-east  and 
south;  fVom  Batanfs:  to  its  junction  with  the  Litchou 
(the  old  frontier  of  Tibet),  it  is  again  south-east.  This  latter 
jjart  of  the  Kincha-Kiang  forms  a  part  of  the  present  fron- 
tier between  Tibet  and  China.  Tne  Ya-long-Kiang  is  an 
important  tributary  of  the  Kincha-Kiang.  Its  sources  are 
about  29**  N.  lat.  and  97**  30'  E.  long.,  in  the  Bayan-Khara, 
a  range  of  high  and  wild  mountains  stretching  in  a  south- 
east direction,  between  the  Kincha-Kian^  and  the  Ya- 
long-Kiang  in  the  south,  and  the  sources  ot  the  Hoang:-Ho 
in  Uie  north.  The  direction  of  the  Ya-long-Kiang  is  at 
first  south-east  for  about  200  miles  :  east  of  100°  E.  long, 
it  nins  southward  for  about  300  miles :  during  the  latter 
I  pait  oi  its  course  the  direction  is  at  first  east,  as  it  seems, 
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And  iju'n  ai;ain  south  for  about  10()  milcH.  But  all  this  is 
conjetluial.  The  Hoan^-Ho,  or  Yellow  Uiver,  has  its 
sources  north  ol'  the  IJavan-Kham,  in  the  province  of 
Sifun.  Oiilv  its  sources  and  a  pait  of  its  upper  course  are 
in  Tibet  and  in  Khu-Khu-Nor  (Kiike-Nor),  the  most 
northern  pail  of  Tibet,  of  whicli  we  have  already  spoken. 
Tlie  description  of  this  river  lias  been  (riven  under  ('hina. 
TJu*  whole  country  between  the  ui)per  part  of  the  Hoanpf- 
llo  ill  the  north  and  in  the  west,  the  Ya-lontj-Kianp:  in  the 
south-we-t,  and  the  frontier  of  CJhina  in  the  east,  or  the 
ea.stern  ])ai1^  of  Sifan  and  Khu-Khu-Nor,  is  traversed  by 
ranires  of  hii;h  iiuaintains  coven*d  with  perpetual  snow ; 
it  is  an  unknown  country  to  us. 

Lukt's, — The  Teuijri-Nor.  the  largest  lake  of  Tibet,  is 
nine  days'  journey  north  of  llT^ssii.  The  Chinese  call  it 
Thian-chhi,  or  the  Celestial  Lake.  This  lake  appears  to 
be  surrounded  by  hi>?h  mountains  and  rocks  covered  with 
snow  and  ice.  It  receives  the  Tarku-Dzancfbo,  a  river 
which  conies  from  the  west.  The  lake  of  Palte,  which  is 
situated  south-west  of  irLa>sa,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Dzan^bo,  resembles  a  lartre  ditch  surroundini^  an  extensive 
island  which  tills  up  the  middle  of  the  lake.  On  the 
Tibetan  maps  it  has  the  name  of  Bhaldi-Yumtso,  and  the 
Chinese  call  it  Yar-brok-Yumtso.  According  to  the  Chi- 
nese (;eo£craphers  there  is  a  nunner}'  on  that  island  which 
liiis  the  name  of  Dhordze-phagh-mo,  or  the  '  Palace  of  the 
Holy  Sow,*  which  is  Kiid  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Tibet. 
It  is  said  that  noilh  of  this  lake  there  is  a  hit^h  mountain 
called  Kambala,  from  the  summit  of  which  extensive 
ranches  of  hiifh  snowy  Alps  may  be  seen  to  the  north. 
Tliese  are  most  probably  the  mountains  which  surround 
Lake  Tengri-Nor.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Tibet  is  situ- 
ated the  Lake  Khu-Khu-Nor,  or  Koke-Nor,  that  is,  *  the 
Blue  or  the  Celestiiil  I^ke,*  which  name  has  been  ^ven 
to  all  the  surroundim^  country.  The  lakes  of  Kailasa,  in 
the  southern  pail  of  Tibet,  have  been  described  under 
Himalaya. 

Climate, — Tibet  is  known  in  India  and  China  as  a  coun- 
try of  hunger  and  misery,  and  as  such  it  is  represented  by 
the  Mongol  historian  Sanang  Setsen.  However  cold  and 
barren  the  table-lands  and  the  mountains  may  be,  on 
account  of  their  extreme  elevation  and  of  the  snow  which 
perpetuiUl^  covei-s  whole  tracts,  the  climate  of  the  valleys, 
and  especially  of  the  valley  of  the  Dzangbo,  is  hot.  From 
IVIareh  to  September  the  weather  is  fair,  intemipted  only 
])y  some  showers ;  the  winds  are  not  regular,  as  in  India. 
In  HI^Assa  the  trees  bud  at  the  end  of  April  and  in  the 
beginning  of  May.  Corn  and  peas  are  sown  towards  the 
end  of  the  spring  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer; 
and  the  har\'est  is  reaped  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September.  Dew  falls  in  the  summer  nights;  it  hails 
oil  en  ;  the  snow  is  nt)t  deep  in  the  winter.  On  the  high 
table-lands  the  climate  is  very  different.  Turner,  who 
visited  a  part  of  them  on  his  way  from  Bootan  to 
Teshu  Lumou,  gives  an  interesting  description  of  it.  From 
May  to  October  the  sky  is  always  clear,  and  the  sun  shines 
with  uncommon  bnghtness.  Prom  October  to  May  there 
are  violent  gales.  The  surface  of  the  weather-beaten  rocks 
breaks  in  pieces,  which  the  air  dissolves  into  fragments  as 
small  as  dust ;  and  clouds  of  this  dust,  raised  by  whirl- 
wnuls,  are  driven  from  the  plain  to  the  summits  of  the 
mountain'*,  and  fmm  the  mountains  down  to  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  air  is  excessively  dr\',  and  its  effects 
re-ii  mble  those  of  the  dry  heat  of  tlie  Sahiu^.  The  trees 
wither;  their  leaves  maybe  ground  to  powder  between 
the  fingers;  planks  and  beams  break,  and  the  inhabitants 
cover  the  timbers  of  their  houses  with  wet  towels  in  order 
to  pres4'r\e  them  aixainst  the  destnictive  effects  of  exces- 
sive (hyin'-.s.  The  timber  never  rots.  The  flesh  of  sheep 
exposed  to  the  optii  air  becomes  dr)*,  and  may  be  ground 
like  bread,  and  thus  prest-neil  during  years.  This  flesh- 
brrad  is  a  very  common  fo«)d  in  Tibet. 

Pnnhi'tioNs. — Among  the  minerals  there  are  gold, 
si  ver.  copper,  tin  :  salt,  which  is  taken  from  the  salt-lakes 
ot  layek  and  Deng-tsivira  ;  corundum  stone,  lapis  lazuh, 
t»iriiin)iN  and  ag:ite.  Bi'sides  a  great  number  of  grasses 
whii  h  are  common  in  Kurope,  Tibet  protiuces  a  kind  of 
trivy  barley,  crajies  in  Bathanir.and,  near  Il'Lassa,  Ing^vel, 
i'wsifiL'tida,  rhubarb,  madder,  Kifflower,  apples,  nuts,  apri- 
cots, pi'ju-hes.  ])omegranates,  and  fiirs  in  tlie  valleys.  The 
«M'ilar  grows*  in  Tibet.  Among  the  animals  there  are  wild- 
oven  ^^ith  long  hair,  buffaloes,  the  buffalo  which  is  called 
^^'  y^^t  goats  with  a  very  fine  fleece,  goatji  with  long; 


fine  hair,  lilk-wonns,  wild-caic,  tigen,  leopcirdaL  \ytam, 
argali  with  horns  of  one  hundred  pound*  wei::hi.  pc^ 
wliite  eagles,  and  swans.  All  our  donu^^tic  aninult  w 
known  in  Til>et,  and  the  horses  are  excellent.  Fiihvi 
abundant  in  the  riven,  but  thcv  are  not  eaten,  bcin^  piv 
liibited  by  the  reli^on  of  Buddha. 

Political  Division. — 1.  The  territorj*  of  the  Dalu-Uat 
contains  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  part»  of  TiK.:.  7^^ 
capital,  H^I^assa  or  Lassa,  is  situated  in  a  beai:tifu]  ptia 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dzang-tsu,  about  twelve  leaziie*  fna 
its  junction  with  the  Dzangl>o.  It  is  a  populuut  lad 
very  commercial  town,  and  dist  in  squished  by  inanr  isf 
public  buildings,  especially  convents,  among  which 'tjirrv 
IS  the  first  temple  of  the  Buddhists.  There  are  a  koS- 
pox  hospital,  a  printing-office,  and  seven!  schook  w- 
cially  for  divinity.  The  town  has  walls  and  five  fc-uM 
gates.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  in  the  Mfl 
the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west  of  it,  are  four  macnitt^j. 
convents  the  largest  among  the  30UU  contents  of  Tibti.  i 
great  number  of  which  contain  several  thootaod  m«>nL*. 
The  residence  of  the  Dalai-Lama  ts  in  the  convent  of 
Pobrang-Marbu  (the  red  town*)  on  Mount  B(Ai\a.  north- 
west of  H'I..assa.  It  is  said  that  the  principal  Lui'idmi  td 
this  residence,  or  the  Lapranga,  is  3I>7  feet  hish.  sad  th« 
it  contains  10,(X)0  rooms.  (Hitter,  iv.  1M3.  Oa  the  walk  of 
one  of  its  large  rooms  are  most  probably  suAperxM  iSm 
chorographical  tables  which  Father  de  la  Peana 
when  he  was  in  H'Lassa.  The  environs  of  F  ~ 
full  of  convents  and  palaces,  of  which  the  moA 
is  that  of  Dzundzio-lu-Khang.  Besides  the  capi*il'«t  obS; 
know  some  points  on  the  great  roads  which  lead  toHlaaa 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  but  no  considenbhtovift 
mentioned  on  these  roads,  except  Yi^-cuoc-ckv.  a 


are 

town  which  is  inhabited  by  29,000  families,  and 

situated  east  of  Hl^assa  on  the  Dxang-bo. 

2.  The  territory  of  the  Teshu-Lama  contains  the 
of  Dzang  and  Ngari,  and  perhaps  also  the  countneiof 
and  of  Katchi.  His  residence  is  at  the  palace,  or 
the  convent  of  Teshu-HXuinbu,  in  29^  4'  X.  laL 
89°  7'  E.  long.,  according  to  Turner,  who  \  i»itrd  *hn 
in  1783.  It  was  foundc^l  in  1447,  on  a  nmII  p}aiB  »- 
rounded  by  lofty  mountains ;  but  as  this  plain  i»  a  ;a*^  i 
the  high  table-^and,  the  environs  are  cold  and  de«*. 
Teshn-H'Lumbu  lies  almost  opposite  to  a  yam  attus  be 
Himalaya  of  Bootan,  which  is  defended  by  the  fonrt*  4 
Dzigadze-Jeung.  Teshu  HXumbu,  or, 'more  cocnrij. 
lachi  H'Lumbo,  contains  from  300  to  40l>  ho>a!«e^  fas- 
vents,  temples,  and  palaces,  which  are  surTouDiied  b« 
a  wall,  and  all  communicate  with  each  other.  Thr  rhi? 
building,  where  the  Lama  resides^  has  the  zsar  d 
Lapranga,  the  most  remarkable  part  of  vbrJi  u  titt 
mausoleum  of  the  Teshu-Ijama,  who  died  in  Ptbri  ia 
1781.  This  mausoleum,  of  which  Turner  give*  a  cmrt:,;! 
description,  has  a  most  beautiful  appearance,  and  u  a  t*t 
specimen  of  Tibetan  scul()ture.  It  is  said  that  37lvGyk«:i 
or  monks  are  daily  occupied  in  the  perlormanct  vf  'JUi: 
various  religious  duties  in  the  palace  of  Tt^::  HI.:aV 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  between  Te»hii  H  Lca:<« 
and  H'Lassa  is  a  fertile  and  beautiful  tract,  which  eisndi 
along  the  river  Dzangbo  from  west  to  east.  At  oof  dar* 
journey  east  of  Teshii  H'Lumbu  is  Pina  Bainam  .  a 
town  with  a  fortified  castle.  Baldi  or  Bedi.  another 
town,  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  Jjake  Halte. 

Inhabitants  and  History. — According  to  the  \exaL 
Tibet  was  originally  inhabited  by  animals  and  desock  ^ 
a  certain  period  God  sent  to  Tibet  the  kin^^  of  the  noTiif^ 
^yho  led  there  the  life  of  a  hermit :  his  excludve  orrsps- 
tion  was  the  performance  of  religious  duties,  and  he  w 
absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  knowled^  of  nomsrri 
When  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  altaininj;  the  vhsffr.  'd 
his  pursuit,  he  was  disturbed  in  his  contemplsUoBi  tv 
the  visit  of  a  female  Manggus.  The  Manccuft.  «Sae 
Sanscrit  name  is  Hakshas,  are  ugly  demons,  who  bo«nr 
can  adopt  any  figure  they  please.  The  Mmnn«»  «>* 
came  to  the  king  of  the  monkeys  had  assumed  a  hcastiiu 
figure,  and  proposed  to  the  king  to  many  her.  The  ksc 
at  first  alleged  his  monastical  duties,  but  at  la»t  he  am- 
ried  the  Manggiis,  and  their  descendants  are  the  pccpU  d 
Tibet.  tSi'hmidt,  Forschungen,  p.  211.)  This  aresirt 
however,  ridiculous  as  it  may  appear  to  a  European.  i«  &3- 
important  to  a  nation  whicn  believes  in  the  mtUiv^ 
chosis,  and  is  proud  of  its  descent  f^ra  a  monkr),  bccaisc 
he  is  one  of  the  most  cunning  of  animaU.    The  trA  vr 
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)iints  of  the  hist oiy  of  Tibet  are  in  the  annals  of  the  Mon- 
)ls  and  of  the  Chinese.  The  Tibetans  belong  to  the  Mon- 
)1  race  :  they  were  at  first  divided  into  many  independent 
ibes  which  led  a  nomadic  life,  like  all  the  other  Mongol 
ibes  before  the  time  of  Genghis  Khan.  The  first  kin^  of 
ibet,  according  to  Sanang  Setsen,  was  Seger-Sandilitu- 
haghan-Tiil-Esen,  whose  youth  resembles  that  of  Moses, 
ir  he  was  exposed  by  his  father,  and  afterwards  found  in 
copper  box  swimming  on  the  river  Ganga.  He  became 
in^  in  313  B.C.,  and  united  the  four  great  tribes  of  Ngari, 
f  Dzang,  of  K'ham,  and  of  HXassa  or  Wei.  One  of  his 
escendants  was  Hlatotori,  who  was  born  in  348  a.d.,  and 
ho  became  king  in  3C7  a.d.  In  the  fortieth  year  of 
is  reign  (407)  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Tibet. 
Buddha.]  The  history  of  Tibet  becomes  more  certain 
t)m  the  reign  of  king  Srongdsan-Gambo,  who  was  born  in 
17,  and  who  ascended  the  throne  in  629.  He  founded  the 
)wn  of  HXassa,  where  he  held  his  residence,  and  he  built 

splendid  palace  on  Mount  Pudala.  His  reign  is  par- 
cularlv  remarkable  for  the  invention,  or  rather  introduc- 
oriy  of  the  Tibetan  alphabet.  Tongmi  Sambhoda  invented 
lis  alphabet,  which  is  only  a  modification  of  the  Sanscrit 
Iphabet ;  and  he  made  the  first  Tibetan  grammar.  Srong- 
ian-Gambo,  who  is  also  renowned  as  a  legislator  and  ad- 
lini  strut  or,  died  in  699.  His  successors  carried  on  war 
ith  China,  in  which  they  were  often  successful;  but  in 
21  Tibet  wa.s  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  China.  Under 
ing  Dharma,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  901,  Buddhism 
ras  almoi>t  destroyed,  the  king  having  adopted  the  Black 
iligion,  or  the  Islam.  Buddhism  agam  became  the  do- 
linant  religion  after  Dharma  had  been  murdered  by  a 
triest  in  925. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  each  of  the 
even  gi-andsons  of  king  Bilam^ur-Dzang  became  an  in- 
ependent  prince ;  and  from  this  event  dates  the  entire 
iecline  of  the  kingdom  of  Tibet,  the  power  of  which  had 
teen  already  broken  by  the  civil  troubles  which  accom- 
panied the  persecution  of  Buddhism.   One  of  the  new  kin^- 
loms  was  Tangut,  in  the  northern  part  of  Tibet.    Genghis 
i.han  subdued  all  Tibet  in  1206,  according  to  Sanang  Setsen, 
mt  Schmidt  afiirms  that  the  Chinese  and  Mohammedan  his- 
orians  do  not  mention  this  fact.     It  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
hat  Tibet  was  conquered  and  ravaged  by  the  Mongols ; 
md  it  was  not  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
hat  the  country  recovered  from  the  calamity  of  the  Mon- 
gol war  by  the  careful  administration  of  Khublai-Khan. 
rhe  easternmost  parts  of  Tibet,  which  during  the  middle 
iges  extended  much  farther  to  the  east  than  they  do  at 
wesent,  were  gradually  conquered  by  the  Chinese  in  1125, 
[255,  1362,  and  1371 ;  and  in  1727  another  part  of  Tibet 
vas  incorporated  with  China,  which  has  been  mentioned 
ibove.     Since  the  year  1720  all  Tibet  has  been  a  vassal 
itate  of  China,  and  Chinese  garrisons  are  in  its  towns,  and 
hey  watch  the  passes  in  the  frontier  mountains :  the  number 
)f  Chinese  troops  in  Tibet  amounts  to  64,000  men.    The 
ribute  which  libet  pays  to  the  emperor  of  China  is  com- 
posed  of  a   great   many  different   articles,  which   Ritter 
iv.,  p.  2.33,  234)   enumerates.     The  national  government 
if  Tibet  is  supported  by  a  perfectly  organized  hiemrchy. 
The  name  of  the  chief  priests  is  Lama ;  and  the  Dalai- 
Lama  is  the  first  of  them.    The  second  is  the  Teshu,  or 
Bogdo-Lama.    The  people  are  kind,  tolerant,  polite,  and 
much   more   civilized  tnan  the   Mongols,  although  they 
are  generally  poor.  They  live  in  a  state  of  polyandry,  that 
is,  several  men  cohabit  with  one  woman  ;  but  it  is  only 
brothers  who  are  allowed  thus  to  have  one  woman  in  com- 
mon.    Alls  and  literature  are  cultivated,  but  the  works 
and  the  lanjruage  ol  the  Tibetans  are  almost  unknown  in 
Europe.    The  extreme  north  of  Tibet  is  inhabited  b^  no- 
madic Mongols,  and  Turkish  hordes  sometimes  appear  m  the 
deserts  of  Khor  and  of  Katchi.     Both  the  Lamas  are  abso 
lute  princes  in  religious  matters,  but  their  sovereignty  is 
checked  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor  of  China,  who 
has  two  lieutenants  or  generals  in  Tibet,  who  control  the 
Lamas,  and  who  have  the  command  of  the  army  and  the 
direction  of  temporal  affairs.    The  high  functionaries  are 
almost  all  Chinese.     A  great  number  of  officers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  administration   (Jf  the  studs  for  breeding 
norses,  and  of  the  stores  for  the  army. 

(Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  iv. ;  Turner,  Embassy  to  the 
Court  of  Teshoo  Lama  in  Tibet;  Moorcroft,  in  AsicU. 
Joum.,  1826,  vol.  xxi. ;  Klaproth,  Tableaux  Historiques 


Tartares,  vol.  i. ;  Kircher,   China  Illustrata,  can.  iv. ; 
Sanang  Setsen,  History  of  the  Mongols,  ed.   Schmidt ; 
Schmidt,  Forschungen  im  Gebiete    der  Volker  Mittel- 
asiens.) 
TI'BIA.     [Skbleton.] 

TIBIA'NA,  a  genus  of  Polypiaria.     [Sertulari^a.] 
TIBULLUS,  A'LBIUS,  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  was  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Horace.    He  was  of 
equestrian  rank,  and  originally  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty, of  which  he  lost  the  greater  part  (Tibull.,  i.  1,  19, 
&c. ;  iv.  1,  128,  &c.),  probably,  as  it  is  conjectured,  in 
consequence  of  the  assignments  of  lands  among  the  vete- 
rans of  Augustus;  and  this  supposition  is  rendered  still 
more  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  TibuUus  never 
celebrates  the  praises  of  Augustus,  like  the  other  poets  of 
his   time.    He  was  not    however   reduced    to    absolute 
poverty ;  the  estate  on  which  he  resided  at  Pedum  (Horace, 
Ep.y  i.  4),  a  town  between  Praeneste  and  Tibur,  appears  to 
have  been  his  own,  and  to  have  descended  to  him  from  his 
ancestois.    (Tibull.,  i.  10,  15,  &c.)    Here  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  quiet  country- 
life,  which  had  for  him  the  greatest  charms.    He  left  it 
however  to  accompany  his  patron,  Valerius  Messalla,  into 
A(}uitania,  and  was  present  with  him  through  the  cam- 
paign, either  in  b.c.  28  or  27.  (Tibull.,  i.  7, 9.)    He  after- 
waj^s  set  out  with  him  to  Asia,  but  was  taken   ill  at 
Corcyra;    but  that  he  died  at  Corcyra,  as  is  stated  by 
some  modem  writers,   is  only  a  conjecture,  unsupported 
by    any  antient   authority,  and   is  directly  contiudicted 
by  what  Ovid  says.     It  appears  from  an  epigram  of  Domi- 
tius  Marsus  (in  Tibull.,  iv.  15),  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Augiistus,  that  TibuUus  died  soon  after  Vireil ;   and  as 
Virgil  died  in  b.c.  19,  we  may  perhaps  place  the  death  of 
TibuUus  in  the  following  year,  b.c.  18.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  TibuUus  was  the  friend  of  Horace ;  two 
poems  have  come  down  to  us  addressed  to  him  by  the 
latter  {Carm,^  i.  33 ;  Epist.y  i.  4).     Ovid  too  laments  his 
death  in  a  beautiful  elegy,  from  which  it  appears  that  his 
mother  and  sister  were  present  at  his  death  (Afnor.y  iii.  9). 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  TibuUus  was 
bom ;  and  we  can  but  at  best  make  some  approximation 
to  it.   In  the  epigram  of  Domitius  Marsus,  already  referred 
to,  he  is  called  juvenis,  and  Ovid  deplores  his  untimely 
death.    We  must  not  however  be  misled  by  the  expression 
juvenis  into  supposing  that  he  was  quite  a  young  man,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  since  the 
antients  extended  the  meaning  of  jiivefi is  to  a  time  which 
we  consider  to  be  that  of  mature  manhood.   Several  circum- 
stances tend  to  show  that  he  could  not  be  much  less  than 
forty  at  his  death.     Ovid  speaks  of  TibuUus  as  preceding 
Propertius,  and  of  Propertius  as  preceding  himself;  and 
as  Ovid  was  bom  b.c.  43,  we  must  place  the  birth  of 
TibuUus  a  few  years  at  least  before  that  time.     Again. 
Horace  in  the  first  book  of  his  Odes  addresses  TibuUus  as 
an  intimate  friend,  which  hardly  allows  us  to  suppose  that 
TibuUus  was  a  mere  youth  at  the  time.     If  Bentley's  sup- 
position is  correct,  tnat  the  first  book  of  the  Odes  was 
published  about  b.c.  30  or  28,  Horace  was  then  about 
35,  and  TibuUus  may  have  been  a  few  years  younger. 
Moreover  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  young 
man  when  he  accompanied  Messalla  into  Aquitania  in 
B.C.  28  or  27.    We  may  therefore  perhaps  place  his  birth 
at  about  b.c  57.    There  are  indeed  two  lines  in  TibuUus 
(iii.  5,  17,  18),  which  expressly  assign  his  birth  to  b.c.  43, 
the  same  year  in  which  Ovidf  w^as  bom ;  but  these  are, 
without  doubt,  an  interpolation  derived  from  one  of  Ovid's 
poems  {Trist.,  iv.  10,  6). 

Wfc  have  thirty-six  poems  of  TibuUus,  written,  with  one 
exception,  in  elegiac  metre,  and  divided  into  four  books. 
The  first  two  books  are  admitted  by  all  critics  to  have 
been  written  by  TibuUus,  but  of  the  genuineness  of  the  last 
two,  considerable  doubts  have  been  raised.  J.  H.  Voss 
and  others  attribute  the  third  book  to  a  poet  of  the  name 
of  Lygdamis,  but  the  style  and  mode  of  treating  the  sub- 
jects resemble  the  other  elegies  of  TibuUus,  and  there  do 
not  appear  sufficient  reasons  for  doubting  that  it  is  his 
composition.  There  are  however  stronger  grounds  for 
supposing  the  first  poem  in  the  fourth  book,  wiitten  in 
hexameters,  not  to  be  genuine.  It  differs  considerably  in 
style  and  expression  from  the  other  poems,  and  is  attri- 
buted by  some  writers  to  Sulpicia,  who  lived  under  Domi- 
tian,  by  others  to  a  Sulpicia  of  the  age  of  Augustus ;  but 


de  VAsic;    Abel  Remusat,  Recherches  sur  les  Langue9  )  we  know  nothing  with  certainty  respecting  its  author.    Of 
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the  other  poems  in  this  book,  almost  all  bear  traces  of 
beinfi^  the  cfeniiine  works  of  TibulUis. 

The  eleiries*  of  Tibullus  are  chiefly  of  an  amatory  kind. 
In  the  oarlitT  period  of  his  hfe  Delia  Rcems  to  have  been 
his  favourite,  and  afterwards  Nemesis,  and  their  names 
oi»cur  most  frequently  in  his  poems.  Several  of  his  elegies 
are  devoted  more  or  less  to  celebratini;  the  praises  of  his 
patron  Messalla,  but  these  are  the  least  pleasing:  parts  of 
nis  works,  for  he  does  not  au])ear  to  have  excelled  in 
panesr)Tic. 

Tibullus  is  placed  by  Qiiinctilian  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  elec:iac  poets  (luftt,  Orat,,  x.  1).  His  poems  are 
distinguished  by  ffreat  tenderness  of  feelinif,  which  some- 
times detrenerates  into  efteminairv,  but  they  at  the  same 
time  excite  our  warmest  sympathies.  He  seems  to  have 
i)een  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and  to  have  looked  at 
thin^  from  a  sjloomy  point  of  view ;  lience  we  find  the 
subject  of  death  frecpiently  introduced,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  present  intemipted  by  dark  fon'bodings  of  the 
future.  He  constantly  describes  the  pleasures  of  a  country- 
life  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  for  which  he  had  the  mcirt 
exquisite  relish  ;  and  there  is  in  these  descriptions  a  natu- 
ralness and  truthfulness  which  place  him  above  his  con- 
temporary Propertius.  His  style  too  is  not  of  the  artificial 
character  whicn  distinguishes  the  elegies  of  Propertius ; 
and  his  subjects  arc  not,  like  the  latter,  mere  imitations  or 
translations  of  tlie  Gi-eek  poets,  but  essentially  original 
works. 

Tibullus  was  formerly  edited  together  with  Catullus  and 
Propertius,  the  earlier  editions  of  which  are  mentioned 
under  Propkhtiits.  The  principal  separate  editions  are 
by  Brockhusius  ( Amst.,  1708,  4to.),  Vulpius  (Padua,  1749, 
4to.),  Heyne  (f^ipz.,  1777,  Hvo.,  olten  reprinted,  of  which 
the  fourth  edition,  containing  the  notes  of  Wunderlich 
and  Dissen,  appeared  in  1817-10,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipz.), 
J.  H.  Voss  (Heidelberg,  1811,  8vo.),  Bach  (Leipz.,  1819, 
8vo.>,  GoldWry  (Paiis,  182C,  8vo.),  I^Achmann  (Berlin, 
1829,  8vo.\  and  Dissen  (Gottingen,  1835,  2  vols.  8vo.),  of 
which  the  two  last  contain  the  best  text. 

Tibullus  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dart 
(1720),  and  Grainger  ( 1759).  The  most  modem  German 
translations  are  by  J.  H.  Voss  (Tubingen,  1810),  Giinther 
(Leipz.,  1825),  and  Richter  (Magdeburg,  1831).  Tliere 
are  also  French  and  Italian  translations. 

Respecting  the  life  of  Tibullus  and  the  Roman  eles^^  in 
gen(yTil,  the  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  Gruppe's 
•  Die  Romische  ElegieV  Leipz.,  1838. 

TIBUR.     [Tivoi.i.l 

tic;  douloureux.     [Nkuraloia.] 

TKJHFl  KLD.     [Titchfikld.] 

TIUHO'DROMA.  [Crkkpkr,  vol.  viii.,  p.  147.]  Mr. 
Swainson  places  the  genus  in  the  subfamily  rro^foihjtinrr* 
(family  Cfrthiadfc;.  iChiHuiJinttion of  BirtU.)  Mr.  G.  R. 
Gray  arranges  it  under  the  subfamily  Cerl/ihtrp^  between 
CUnmctrris^  Temm.,  and  Geobates^  Sw.  (/,/>/  of  the  Gmera 
of  Birds  J) 

TICI'NO,  CANTON  OF  (Tesmi/m  French  and  Ger- 
man), one  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  is 
situated  south  of  the  Lepontine  and  Rhti'tian  Alps,  and  the 
surface  slopes  towards  and  merges  in  the  erreat  plain  of 
Lombanly.  It  is  the  only  Italian  canton  in  the  (.-onfedera- 
tion;  and  the  inhabitants  speak  a  Ixnnbard  dialect  re- 
semblimc  the  Milanese,  and  are  Italian  in  their  habits  ancl 
manners :  they  are  all  Roman  (Catholics.  Tlie  canton 
takes  its  name  from  the  river  Ticino,  which  has  its  sources  in 
the  great  central  group  of  the  St.  Gothaixl,  flows  southward 
alonic  the  ^'al  Levei)tina,  passes  by  Bellinzona,  and  then 
enters  the  Lairo  Macrgiore  at  its  northern  extremity,  and 
issues  out  of  it  at  the  oppasite  end  by  the  town  of  Sesto  in 
I-ombanly.  [Po,  Basin  of.]  The  canton  is  very  moun- 
tainous, beini?  intersected  by  several  otf'sets  from  the  great 
chain  of  the  Le])outine  and  Rhietian  Alps.  A  number  of 
valleys,  larire  and  sniull,  lie  between  these  offsets,  the 
largest  nnininir  nearlv  parallel  to  each  other,  and  sloping 
towards  the  south.  The  principal  vallej-s  are — 1,  the  Val 
Leveutina,  already  mentioned,  called  Livinen  Tlial  in 
German,  which  runs  in  a  .southern  direction  through  the 
centre  of  the  canton.  East  of  the  Val  Leventina  are — 
2,  the  Val  Bleirno.  drained  by  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  flows  from  the  southern  slop*!'  of  the  Giisons  Alps 
and  joins  the  Ticino  below  Pole£ru:io ;  ,3,  the  Val  Moesa, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Val  Misocco,  belonging  to 
Ihe  canton  of  the  Grisonfl ;  4,  the  Val  Morubbia,  which 


slopes  down  fhmi  the  ISii  Berg  on  the  IW>nti«n  of  \^^^ 
lina,  and  the  water-drain  of  which  Talis  into  Ticio  U^jv 
Bellinzona.  West  of  the  Ticino  are — ^  the  Va!  Maersk 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  canton,  which  in  lU  'i^ye 
part  is  called  Val  Lavizzara ;  it  is  drained  by  the  nt« 
Niagsria,  a  rapid  Alpine  stream,  which  entcn  the 
Mag^iore  near  I^ocamo ;  6,  the  Val  Vcnatca,  vtack 
between  the  Val  Leventina  and  the  Val  Magipa.  and  nm 
parallel  to  them,  but  is  not  so  large  as  either :  7  md  %lki 
Val  d*Ontemone  and  the  Centovalli,  west  of  the  Val  l^u 
gia,  which  they  both  join  at  its  lower  end  near  the  I^p 
Maggiore. 

A  ridge  called  Monte  Cenere  runs  across  the 
part  of  the  canton  of  Ticino  from  north-east  to  Math-i 
It  detaches  itself  from  the  lori  Beiff,  and  runs  to  tht 
bank  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  BouUi  of  this  lidge  Ihb 
basin  of  the  lake  of  Lugano,  which  is  thus  sepuaScd 
the  rest  or  northern  nart  of  the  canton,  the  walefm  of  i 
run  into  the  Lago  Maggiore.  "Die  lake  of  Lagaao,  caBsl 
also  Ceresio,  lies  within  the  territoty  of  the 
the  exception  of  its  north-east  extreaitf ,  wUch 
into  Austrian  Lombard^.  Its  form  b  tcij  UTCt  ^ 
length  is  about  20  miles,  but  the  breadth  v  liltW 
than  a  mile,  except  in  flront  of  the  town  of  Lagno, 
it  is  abiHit  two  miles  wide :  the  surface  is  abmit 
above  the  sea,  and  the  greatest  depth  is  900  feet.  A 
her  of  trading-boats  ply  on  the  lake.  Its  outlet  ii 
by  the  river  Tresa,  wnich  runs  into  the  Lago  MmoM. 
liie  lake  of  Lugano  separates  the  Mnithera  pat « tit 
canton,  consisting  of  the  district  of  Mendnao  nl  At 
circle  of  Ceresio,  which  form  part  of  the  diibiet  of  LuniL 
fVom  the  rest  of  the  canton*  which  lies  north  «  Iki 
lake. 

Only  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Luo  Magpon  li^ 
longs  to  the  canton  Ticino.  [Lago  MAOoioai.]  Yk 
canton  of  Ticino  is  bounded  on  tne  north  by  the  ca^aatf 
Uri,  Valais,  and  the  Ghisons;  on  the  east  partlf  bfte 
Ghisons  and  partly  by  the  province  of  Como  in  Aatna 
Lombardy,  on  the  south  by  the  provinee  of  BGlaa,  ni  m 
the  west  by  the  Sardinian  statea.  The  snrihee  of  te 
canton  of  Ticino  may  be  divided  into  five  regions:  L 


region  of  the  vine,  the  fie,  and  the  peach,  which  i 
the  lower  valleys  and  hills,  and  extends  to  the  KeifM  d 
2400  feet  above  the  I^o  Maggiore.  The  ohw.  snap. 
and  lemon-trees  thrive  m  some  favouivd  spots.  S;  ni 
region  of  the  chestnut,  the  pear,  the  apple,  and  rhon- 
tree,  which  rises  about  1000  feet  higher.  3,  The  rrfisaW 
the  fir-tree,  which  rises  to  about  49O0  feet  above  the  kvd 
of  the  lake.  4,  The  Alpine  pasturea,  which  reach  at  la^  m 
0000  feet.  5,  The  region  of  perpetual  snow.wludi  incraia 
several  Alpine  summits  l>etween  8000  and  9009  frrt  ittci 
Tliere  is  conse(|uently  a  great  variety  of  cliastf  at  ««!1  si 
of  producti(ms  m  the  canton,  but  the  people  arc  not,  gnt- 
rally  speak insr,  as  industrious  as  they  might  be.  TW 
horned  caltle  amount  to  about  521)00  head,*  the  diiep  H 
23,000,  goats  to  75,000,  and  pigs  to  27,000.  The 
of  horses  and  mules  is  about  2H)0.  Wolves  and 
hunted  in  the  mountains.  The  rivers  and  lake 
iish.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cattle, 
wine  and  fruits,  hay,  hides,  and  marble  from  the  on 
quarries.  Corn  is  imported  from  Lombaidy.  Tht 
faetures  are  of  no  veir  great  importance;  they 
chiefly  of  coarse  cloth,  leaUier,  olatted  straw,  and 
The  silkworm  is  reared  in  some  localities. 

The  population  of  Ticino  amounted  in  1833  to  1 
Tlie  area  is  computed  at  about  1 100  square  milcSi 
thousand  ])eople  emigrate  eveiy  year  to  wi 
countries,  as  masons,  porters,  gfaaens,  choo 
and  sellers  of  barometers.     Many  of  t     m  a^i 
after  a  year  or  two,  brining  with  them  k« 

The  canton  is  divided  into  eight  districts^  ^      u  ■ 


Ml    I 
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divided  into  circles.    The  distncta 
the  northernmost  part  of  the  canton,  Irii 
the  high  Al]m ;  2,  Bellinzona,  south  of 
3,  lA)camo,  at  the  northern  extremity 
giore  ;  4, Val  Maggia ;  5, Val  Elegno  or 
on  the  borders  of' the  canton  of  the  Gt«w 
which  stretches  on  both  banks  of  the  lake  of 
name :  8,  Mendrisio,  south  of  Lucano,  and  wh 
upon  the  lowland  of  Lombardy.    The  princi]       iv*i 
— 1,  Lugano,  a  prctly-looking  thriving  town  ou  Jie  i 
west  bank  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  in  a  torch 
tion,  enjoying  an  Italian  climate,  haa  aome  fine  c 
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nrith  paintings  hy  Luvini,  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

lome  lar^e  mansions  or  palaces,  as  they  are  called  in  Italy, 

in    hospital,    a  theatre,    manufactories    of   silk,  paper, 

CO,  leather,  and  iron  and  copper  works,  and  4500  in- 

iiants.    There  are  at  Lugano  many  merchants,  it  being 

vuis  of  the  great  high  roads  between  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Ibe  fair,  which  is  held  in  the  month  of  October,  is  well 

**^ended.    Lugano  has  a  college  under  the  direction  of 

Fathers  Somaschi,  which  is  attended  by  more  than  one 

idred  pupils,  several  elementary  schools,  a  school  of 

*"*wing,   a  reading-room,  and  three  newspapers  in  the 

lian  language.    The  country  around  Lugano  is  planted 

vidi   vines,  olives,  and  other  southern  trees,  and  full   of 

lountry-houses.     2,  Bellinzona,  a  walled  town  situated 

the  valley  of  the  Ticino,  on  the  high  road  of  the  St. 

vudiard,  has  a  very  fine  church,  a  college,  an  arsenal,  and 

ibout  l&OO  inhabitants.    There  are  several  ruined  castles 

if  the  middle  ages  in  the  neighbourhood.    3,  Locarno,  a 

il  town  with  a  fort  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  in   a  ro- 

itic  situation,  has  several  churches  worthy  of  notice,  a 

e,  which  is  now  the  government-house,  and  about 

axnj  inhabitants.    It  was  once  a  thriving  town  with  5000 

labitants,  but  many  of  the  principal  families,  being 

wiished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for 

wins:  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  carried 

way  their  fortunes  and  their  industry  to  Zurich  and  other 

laces,  and  Locarno  has  never  since  recovered  from  the 

low.     The  families  of  Orelli  and  Muralt,  long  established 

I  Zurich,  were  originally  from  Locarno.    4,  Mendrisio,  a 

oiwn  of  1700  inhabitants,  in  a  fertile  country,  and  on  the 

I  road  to  Como  and  Milan,  has  a  college,  several 

Lfches  and  convents,  a  printing-press,  and  some  silk 

iiufactories.    5,  Capolago,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 

lake  of  Lugano,  known  for  its  printing-press,  where 

mny  Italian  works  are  printed  to  avoid  the  censorship  of 

he  government  of  Italy. 

The  valleys  and  highlands  of  which  the  canton  of  Ticino 
onsists  were  inhabited  in  the  ante-Roman  times  bytheLe- 
N  ii  and  other  aboriginal  tribes  of  mountaineers,  who  were 
ly  reduced  to  subjection  under  Augustus.  After  the 
mil  of  the  empire,  the  Longobards  spread  their  dominion 
•ver  the  country.  After  several  more  vicissitudes  in  subse- 
[uent  centuries,  we  find  the  country  partly  under  the 
ominion  of  the  Viseonti,  dukes  of  Milan,  and  partly  under 
he  feudal  barons  of  Sax  and  other  Rhsetian  lords,  till  the 
teenth  century,  when  the  Swiss  of  the  Forest  cantons 
onquered  the  v  al  Leventina,  and  soon  after  acquired  Bel- 
inzona  and  the  country  north  of  Mount  Cenere  by  a  formal 
ession  from  the  barons  of  Sax.  In  the  Italian  wars  of 
^uis  XII.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
riss  obtained  possession  of  Locarno,  Lugano,  and  the 
est  of  the  country,  which  they  formed  into  several  Land- 
ogteyen,  or  bailliages,  some  of  which  were  under  the  ex- 
lusive  dependence  of  the  three  Forest  cantons,  and  others, 
"ch  as  Lugano  and  Locarno,  were  subject  to  the  whole 
riss  confederation.  This  state  of  things  continued  till 
lie  French  invasion  of  Switzerland  and  the  dissolution  of 
he  old  confederation  in  1798 ;  the  Cisalpine  republic  at- 
empted  to  annex  them  by  force  to  its  territory,  but  the 
»eople  of  Lugano  stood  firm  to  their  Swiss  connection  and 
euulsed  the  Cisalpines,  and  took  from  them  several  stand- 
s,  which  are  still  seen  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  of 
^gano.  The  distinction  between  sovereign  and  subject 
tates  having  at  the  same  time  disappeared  from  Switzer- 
md,  the  whole  diiitrict  was  united  into  one  canton  of  the 
w  Swiss  confederation  by  the  name  of  Ticino,  and  as 
uch  it  was  acknowledged  by  Bonaparte  in  his  Act  of  Me- 
iation,  and  afterwards  by  the  allied  powers  in  1814.  In 
une,  1830,  the  canton  of  Ticino  changed  its  constitution 
nd  adopted  one  by  which  the  franchise  is  given  to  all 
latives  of  the  canton  not  younger  than  twenty-five  years, 
nd  who  are  burgesses  of  a  commune  and  are  possessed  of 
eal  property  or  capital  placed  at  interest  of  the  value  of 
t  least  300  francs.  The  qualification  required  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Great  Council  is  four  thousand  francs.  The 
Jreat  Council,  or  legislature,  consists  of  114  members, 
tlected  for  four  yeare,  and  appoints  the  members  of  the 
Idttle  Council,  or  Executive,  as  well  as  the  judges  of  the 
arious  courts.  In  ecclesia-stical  matters  the  canton  of  Ticino 
lepends  partly  on  the  bishop  of  Como  and  partly  on  the 
LTchbishop  of  Milan.  The  public  revenue  amounts  to 
ibout  800,000  francs,  derived  chiefly  from  customs,  stamps, 


salt  monopoly,  and  other  taxes.  There  is  a  public  debt  of 
about  four  millions  of  francs.  New  codes  have  been 
lately  framed,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  to  ensure  the 
proper  administration  of  justice  in  the  canton,  where 
venality,  corruption,  and  infractions  of  the  laws  are  evils  of 
antient  date,  and  still  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence.  The 
standard  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people  in  general  is  considered  to  be  lower  than  that  of 
most  other  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Yet  the  canton  of 
Ticino  has  produced  several  distinguished  men  in  various 
branches,  such  as  Professor  Soave,  the  Abb6  Fontana, 
Franscini,  who  is  still  living,  the  architects  Fontana,  Borro- 
mini,  Madema,  AJbertolli,  and  Bianchi,  several  sculptors 
and  painters,  several  members  of  the  family  of  Quadn,  one 
of  the  principal  families  in  the  canton,  and  others.  The 
people  of  Ticino  are  not  deficient  in  intelligence,  but  they 
want  instruction. 

(Leresche,  Dictionnaire  G^ographiqtie  Statistioue  de  la 
Suisse ;  Franscini,  Statistica  della  Svizzera,  and  nis  more 
especial  description  of  his  native  canton.) 

TICINO,  River.     [Po,  Basin  of  the.] 

TICKELL,  THOMAS,  an  English  poet  of  unblemished 
mediocrity.  He  was  bom  in  1686,  at  Bridekirk  in  Cum- 
berland. He  was  sent  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  he 
took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1708.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  as  he  did 
not  comply  with  the  statutes  by  taking  orders,  he  obtained 
a  dispensation  from  the  crown  for  holding  his  fellowship, 
till  he  vacated  it  by  marrying  in  1726. 

His  praises  of  Addison  were  so  acceptable  that  they  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  that  writer,  who  *  initiated 
him,'  says  Johnson,  •  into  public  affairs.'  When  the  queen 
was  negotiating  with  France,  Tickell  published  •  Hie  Pro- 
spect of  Peace,*  in  which  he  raised  his  voice  to  reclaim  tiie 
nation  from  the  pride  of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tran- 
quillity. This,  owing  perhaps  to  Addison's  friendly  praises 
of  it  in  •  The  Spectator,'  had  a  rapid  sale,  afid  six  editions 
were  speedily  exhausted. 

On  the  arrival  of  King  George  I.  Tickell  wrote  *  The 
Royal  Progress,'  which  was  printed  in  the  *  Spectator.' 
Johnson  says  of  it  that  •  it  is  neither  high  nor  low,'  a  very 
equivocal  criticism,  considering  Johnson's  habitual  tastes. 

The  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  *  Iliad '  was  the 
most  important  thing  in  Tickell's  poetical  career,  having 
been  published  in  opposition  to  Pope's ;  both  appeared  at 
the  same  time.  Addison  declared  that  the  rival  vei^ons 
were  both  excellent,  but  that  Tickell's  was  the  best  that 
was  ever  made.  This  praise  ceases  to  surprise  us  when 
we  find  strong  suspicions  of  Addison  himself  being  the 
translator,  as  Pope,  Young,  and  Warburton  asserted.  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  *  To  compare  the  two  translations  would  be 
tedious ;  the  palm  is  now  universally  given  to  Pope.  But 
I  think  the  first  lines  of  Tickell's  were  rather  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  and  Pope  seems  since  to  have  borrowed  something 
trom  them  in  connection  with  his  own.' 

During  the  dispute  on  the  Hanoverian  succession  Tickell 
assisted  the  royal  cause  with  his  *  Letter  to  Avignon,'  of 
which  five  editions  were  sold.  Addison  now  employed 
him  in  important  public  business,  and  when,  in  1717,  he 
himself  rose  to  be  secretary  of  state,  he  made  Tickell  under 
secretary.  On  Addison's  death,  Tickell  published  his  works, 
to  which  he  prefixed  an  elegy  on  the  author,  which  John- 
son pronounces  to  be  equal  to  any  funeral  poem  for 
sublimity  and  elegance  in  the  Enghsh  language.  Con- 
sidering that  we  have  the  *  Lycidas '  of  Milton,  this  sounds 
oddly :  on  turning  to  this  elegy,  we  are  forced  to  admit,  with 
Steele,  that  it  is  only  *  prose  m  rhyme,'  and  very  bad  prose 
too.     Such  lines  as — 

'  0*er  my  dim  eyeballs  gUnce  the  tuddcn  teais.* 

indicate  the  substitution  of  sound  for  sense,  which  writers 
like  Tickell  delight  in.  He  never  asked  himself  whether 
it  was  his  eyeballs  that  were  dim  or  whether  tears  glanced : 
all  he  knew  was  that  dim,  eyeballs,  glance,  tears,  were 
common  poetical  phrases,  and  therefore  suited  his  piurpose. 
In  172ft  Tickell  was  made  secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices 
of  Ireland,  a  place  of  honour  in  which  he  continued  till 
his  death,  on  tne  23rd  April,  1740. 

(Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Campbell's  Specimens  of 
British  Poets,) 

TICKHILL.     [YoRKSHiRK.] 

TICONDERO'GA.     [Nkw  York.] 
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TiaVZZI,  STE'FAN()J)om  in  1762.  in  theVal  Sassina, 
in  \\w  province  of  Cunio,  htiKHod  at  Milan,  and  altoi  wards 
at  l*avia,  took  jiriest's  onliTs,  and  attonvards  wa.s  ap- 
pointed inciunhtMit  ol*  a  country  parish  near  Lecco,  in  his 
natiM*  ])roNincc.  When  the  French  invaded  Lomhardy  in 
17li(),  he  and  his  brother  Cesiire  Francesco,  who  was  an 
aiUocate.  favoured  the  revolutionary  movemenl ;  but  when 
the  Auhtrians  came  back  in  1799,  Ticozzi  was  oblijjed  to 
emiin'iite  into  France,  and  his  brother  was  seized  and 
sent  i)risoner  to  Cattaro.  Ticozzi  returned  with  the  vic- 
torious French  in  the  followinj?  year,  and  was  appointed  to 
several  political  offices  under  the  Italian  republic,  and  in 
lH(Ki  was  made  sub-i)refect  of  the  department  of  the  Piave 
under  Napoleon's  administration.  In  IHIO  he  ])ublished 
some  di>(iuisitions  on  monastic  institutions:  '])eu:li  Is- 
tituti  Clavistrali  Dialoj^hi  Tre,'  Kvo.,  Helluno.  He  Ion!  his 
situation  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  retired  to  Milan, 
where  he  lived  mainly  bv  litemry  labour.  He  translated 
into  Italian  Sismondi's  *flistory  of  the  Italian  Republics,' 
Lh)rente's  *  Ilistorv'  of  the  Incpiisition,'  Ac^incourt's  *  History* 
of  the  .\i1s.'  and  other  works.  In  1818  he  published  his 
•Dizionario  dei  I^ittori  dal  Rinnovamento  dellc  Arti  fino  al 
imw,'  which  he  al\erwjirds   mere:ed   in   his  larijer  work, 

•  Di/ionario  de^li  Architeiti,  Scultori,  Pittori,  Intap:liatori 
in  rame  e  in  pietra,  Coniatori  di  Medaurlie,  Musaici.sti, 
Niellatori,  Intarsiatori  d'ocnii  Eta  e  d'oc^ni  Nazione,'  Milan, 
4  vols.  8vo.  This  is  a  really  useful  compilation,  althouf^i^h 
not  always   exact   about  dates.     He   also   published — 1, 

•  Memorie  Storiche,'  Florence,  1?  vols.  8vo.,  bcinc  a  series 
of  historical  tales  taken  from  the  history  of  Italy  in  the 
middle  as:es ;  2,  *  Vias;&:i  di  Mcsser  Francesco  Novello  da 
Carrara,  Si^nore  di  Padova,  e  di  Taddea  d*Este,  sua  consorte, 
a  diverse  parti  d*£uropa,*  2  vols.  8vo.,  a  work  also  illustra- 
tive of  the  same  penod ;  3,  a  continuation  of  Corniani's 
bioii^raphical  work,  *ISecoli  della  Letteratura  Italiana,* 
down  to  our  own  times,  and  also  a  continuation  of  Bottaii's 
collection  of  letters  concernim?  the  arts :  *  Raccotta  di  Let- 
tere  sulla  Pittura,Scultura,  ed  Architettura,  scritti  dai  piii 
celebri  Persona£:cfi  dei  Secoli  xv.,  xvi.,  e  xvii.,  continuata 
fmo  ad  nostri  Gionii,*  8  vols.  8vo. ;  and  likewise  a  con- 
tinuation of  Verri's  *Historv'  of  Milan:*  *Storia  di  Milano 
del  ( -onte  Pietro  Verri,  dai  su'oi  piii  rimoti Tempi  fino  al  ITrSy, 
continuata  iino  alia  presente  Eta,'  Milan,  G  vols.  12mo., 
besides  .several  dissertations  upon  various  paint in&:s  and 
other  minor  works.  He  lell  medited  and  luifinished  a 
Life  of  CorresTijio,  and  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Ail  of  distin- 
guishing; Copies  from  the  Orit^inats  in  Paintinscs.' 

Ticozzi  died  in  1830.  He  married  a  trianddauLchter  of 
the  historian  Giaimone,  by  whom  he  had  several  childre!i. 
iTipaldo.  liingrajia  degli  Itnliani  III  list  ri.^ 
TIDE-MILL,  a  kind  of  water-mill  in  which  the  ma- 
chinery is  impelled  by  the  alternate  flow  and  ebb  of  the 
tide,  instead  of  a  stream  continually  flowinu:  in  one  direc- 
tion and  at  a  nearly  uniform  level.  Althous^h  tide-mills 
h:i\e  never  been  brought  into  verj-  common  use  in  this  or 
in  other  countries,  they  are  b>'  no  means  of  recent  oricrin. 
Deckmann,  in  his  *  History  of'^  Invent  ions '  CEni^lish  edition 
of  is  14.  vol.  i.,  p.  245),  states  that  *  at  Venice  and  other 
places  there  were  mills  which  rirfited  themselves  by  ebb- 
in;;  and  flowini;  of  the  tide,  and  which  every  six  hours 
clianijed  the  position  of  the  wheels  ;*  and  he  adds  that 

•  Zanctti  has  shown,  from  some  old  chartei^,  that  such 
?nills  existed  about  the  year  1014,  and  with  still  more  cer- 
tainty in  Itrrs,  ItnrO,  ami  1107.\  Belidor,in  his  '  Architec- 
ture I  lydraulique,'  describes  a  tide-mill  which  wa.s  used  at 
Dunkenpie  early  in  the  last  century,  and  attributes  the  in- 
vention to  a  maater-carpenter  of  that  place,  named  Perse. 
Till-  expense  attendina:  the  construction  of  tide-mills  ren- 
der^, their  adoption  unadvisable  in  ordinar)' cases :  but  in 
man\  .^it nations  in  which  other  mills  are  inapplicable, 
uwini;  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  current,  or  the  necessity 
of  avoiilin-j:  any  interference  with  the  navipfation  of  a 
stream,  they  may  be  erected  with  advantacre.  Tlie  water 
retjuired  for  iiupellins:  their  machinery  may  be  admitted 
cillier  from  the  side  of  a  tidal  river  or  immediately  from 
tlie  sea. 

Tlie    late   Dr.  Grecrory,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 

•  Tiratise  on  Mechanics,'  has  devoted  several  pac^es  to  an 
aecDunt  t)f  various  ])lans  for  obtaining:  a  movinij-power 
f.om  t!.e  si^ir.u'  and  lallini^  (»f  the  tide:  and,  althouirh  he 
d<if^  not  pietrr.d  ti'  ihitie.*  all  ihr  ci»ntiivanees  wliieh  Iiunc 
bcLU  piv»po>cd  ft'i   the  purpOH,  he  di\idcs  the  most  im- 


lK)rtant  into  four  claaies,  varyinir  from  each  other  >i  •> 
manner  in  which  the  motion  of  the  water- whrcl  u  cfi«f -. 
and  applied  to  the  ma(*hinery  of  the  mill.  In  the  fc.v  - 
these  tne  wheel  turns  in  one  direction  while  the  tii<  > 
risinsci  and  in  the  opposite  direction  while  it  falk:  a*M 
second  the  passage  of  the  water  is  ho  reflrulaSed  by  rising 
that  the  wheel  may  always  turn  in  one  directioo:  n  ttr 
third  the  wheel  itself  rises  and  falLi  with  the  tide,  lo  m'j 
presen  e  a  tolerably  ecpial  define  of  immerBioo,  or  a  ob- 
form  head  of  water  to  act  upon  its  float-boardi :  tad  ■ 
the  fourth  the  axle  of  the  wheel  is  permanently  iud  c 
one  level,  and  the  wheel  is  so  const nicted  u  to  miKVf 
whether  partially  or  completely  immenied  in  the  mtB. 
Of  these  conditions  it  is  observed  that  the  fint  aadUwd 
have  been  usually  exemplified  in  one  machine,  aad  ihM 
the  second  and  fourth  may  readily  l>e  united  in  aaolhv. 
Dr.  Gre^corv  therefort^  treats  of  tide-mills  under  t«» 
heads,  which  are  as  follow: — 1.  Tide-mills  in  which  tbt 
water-wheel  rises  and  falls,  and  turns  one  «ar  with  thr 
rising  tide,  and  the  contrarv  when  it  ebbs:  aai  2.  Tide- 
mills  in  which  the  axle  ol  the  water-wheel  neither  j 
nor  falls,  and  in  which  that  wheel  is  made  al«aj*  to 
volve  in  the  same  direction. 

Of  the  first  of  these  varieties  of  tide-mill  a  vood  t 
is  Gfiven  from  a  corn-mill  erected  on  the  bank  of  the 
at  East  Greenwich,  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  The  dctaik  of  Ike  at- 
chanism  arc  fully  explained  by  Greirory.  and  also  bf  Pl»> 
fesHor  Barlow,  in  his  *•  Treatise  on  Manufactures  mi  Sb- 
chinery'  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Metropobtana:'  bit  Che 
essential  features  of  the  contrivance  may  be  bncij  de- 
scribed. The  side  of  the  mill  which  is  pwiM  to  iW 
river  is  fcdy  feet  wide,  and  is  ca|>able  of  beinc  opaadts 
the  river  by  sluice-pites,  which  are  carried  do««  to 
water  mark.  Thu.s  there  is  a  water-way  forty  CnI 
through  the  mill,  by  which  the  nsinir  tide  entcni 
voir,  which  covers  al>out  four  acres  of  land.  A 
reservoir  beyond  the  principal  one  afford*  the 
cleatiaine:  the  whole  apparatus  by  flushinj?  or 
low-water.  The  water-wheel  is  a  cylinder  twenlT-aite 
lonf;;  and  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  with  thirty-tvo  iii^ 
boards,  ari-ancced  in  four  divisions  on  the  tame  pniK^lc  ■ 
the  divided  paddle-wheel  described  under  Stbui-Vcssil 
vol.  xxii.,  p.  £3()0,  in  order  to  equalize  the  action  U  'oi 
water ;  and  its  axis  is  laid  in  a  position  parallel  to  the  Sui 
of  the  river,  so  that  it  may  be  turned  with  equal  Urilitris 
a  stream  flowini;  from  the  river  into  the  r«ser% oir,  or fna 
the  re^er^'oir  into  the  river,  according  to  the  directiai  a 
which  the  tide  is  mo  vine:,  and  the  po»itionft  of  the  darei 
for  admittine:  the  head  of  water  on  one  aide,  and  Alioaor 
free  vent  for  the  tail-water  on  the  other.  AtfacbeadW 
the  water-wheel  is  fixed,  upon  the  same  axai  s  Ivcf 
bevil-wheel,  from  which  the  rotator}*  niotiua  i*  coaBun:- 
cated  to  an  uprie:ht  shaft,  bv  means  of  two  osU  hjo- 
zontal  bevil-wheels,  called  wallowens,  either  of  «'BKh  wsif 
be  readily  thrown  into  connection  with  the  Urs«  vbcrL 
while  the  other  revolves  freely,  without  comine  u  roctart 
with  it.  Thus,  by  throwini;  the  upper  wallower  utornr 
while  the  water-wheel  revolves  in  one  direction,  sad  tk 
lower  one  when  its  motion  is  reversed,  the  verbcal 
made  to  revolve  continually  in  one  direction.  The 
wheel,  <ind  the  parts  immediately  connected  with  it, 
iuiC  an  apparatus  of  the  weiirht  of  nearly  twenty  to 
so  mounted  a.s  to  rise  and  fall  by  the  acrtion  of  the 
with  ver}' little  attention;  the  bottom  of  the 
beinu:  connected  with  a  kind  of  horizontal  foUiaff*dir. 
which  prevents  any  communication  between  the  river  wt 
the  resi*r>'oir,  exceptinf^  in  the  required  tliiuiliuu,  alaiiir 
may  be  the  position  of  the  wheel-frame.  The  mouaa  4 
the  vertical  shalls  is  communicated  to  the  madoBdy^ 
the  mill  by  larsre  horizontal  wheels  which  turn  with' tai 
shafts,  but  do  not  rise  and  (all  with  them.  The  weicta  ^ 
these  horizontal  wheels  is  supported  by  a  uiriu  uf  fikf 
rollers  restini::  upon  a  stationary  part  bf  the  maehiBetv.* 
that  the  vertical  sliaHs,  which  are  squared  to  fit  tbr  oise^ 
may  slide  freely  up  and  down,  although  they  caBDOt  m 
round  without  turning  the  wheels. 

Of  the  means  for  eifectin^  the  objects  rcquiivd  in  the 
second  of  the  above-mentioned  vaneties  of  tide-niOa  a 
very  slic^ht  notice  will  suffice.  Belidor  dcicribcs  a  «ik^ 
wt-.eel  contrived  by  M.M.  Gosset  and  De  la  DeaiU*.  ■ 
which  the  iloat-boanls  arc  liintnKl  in  such  a  manofr  ttoL 
while  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheel,  they  would 
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•adii  or  arms  of  the  wheel,  and  would  present  thei/ 
urlacc  to  the  action  of  tlie  current,  while  in  any  other 
ion  they  would,  by  turning  on  their  hinges,  present  little 

than  their  edges  to  it.  Such  a  wheel  will  revolve 
.  completely  immersed  in  water,  although  an  ordinary 
r-wheel  would  be  quite  stationary.  Gregory  describes 
I  bucket- wheel  invented  by  Mr.  Dryden,  which  will 

with  nearly  equal  force,  whether  the  head  of  water 
ithin  one  or  two  feet  of  the  top  of  its  periphery,  and 
sdl-water  above  the  level  of  the  axle,  or  the  tail-water 
with  the  bottom  of  the  wheel,  and  the  head  at  a  pro- 
3nate  elevation,  but  below  the  level  of  the  axle.  The 
boards,  or  divisions  between  the  buckets,  are  all  set 
e  angle  with  the  radii  of  the  wheel,  and  a  small  space 
t  between  each  float  and  the  drum-boarding,  or  sol- 
f  the  wheel,  to  allow  air  to  enter  the  buckets  freely 
?y  rise  out  of  the  water,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the 
of  power  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  a  partial 
im  m  the  rising  bucket,  causing  it,  in  the  language 
e  miller,  to  *  suck  up  the  tail-water.'  The  uniform 
on  of  the  wheel  in  one  direction  must  be  provided 
f  having  two  passages,  provided  with  sluices,  from 
end  of  the  water-way  in  which  the  wheel  is  placed ; 
passage  leading  to  the  river,  and  the  other  to  the 
roir.  By  opening  and  closing  the  sluices  alternately, 
.nirrent,  whether  from  the  nver  to  the  reservoir  or 

the  reservoir  to  the  river,  may  always  be  made  to 
under  the  wheel  in  the  same  direction.  M.  Navier, 
s  notes  to  the  new  edition  of  Belidor,  published  at 

in  1819  (in  which  tide-mills  are  treated  of  at  con- 
ible  length),  states  that  the  former  kind  of  wheel, 
hinged  floats,  had  been  tried  successfully  in  Spain, 
.  Dussaussoy,  an  officer  of  artillery,  A  work  by  Al- 
>n  the  tide  as  a  moving-power  for  mills  was  published 
in  the  nresent  century. 

DEMAN,  PHILIP,  was  a  native  of  Niimberg,  where 
is  bom  in  the  year  1657.  He  studied  first  under  a 
er  named  Nicholas  Raes,  with  whom  he  remained 

years,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  diligent  appli- 
1  to  his  art,  in  which  he  attained  great  proficiency, 
ing  however  to  improve  his  knowledge  and  taste,  he 

to  Amsterdam  to  study  the  capital  works  of  the  great 
ers  in  the  collections  in  that  city, 
iresse  being  at  that  time  in  great  esteem  at  Amster- 

Tideman  resolved  to  place  himself  under  his  direc- 

and  so  gained  the  good  opinion  of  his  teacher  by  his 
ing  manners  and  his  talents,  that  Lairesse  conceived  a 

affection  for  him,  and  not  only  gave  him  the  best 
iction  in  the  art,  but  employed  him  to  assist  in  some 
rtant  works  on  which  he  was  engaged.     In  executing 

works  Tideman  gave  such  evident  proof  of  his  abih- 
that  he  soon  obtained  sufficient  employment  inde- 
ent  of  Lairesse. 

}  compositions  of  fabulous  history  and  allegory  in- 
e  a  lively  fancy,  genius,  and  invention ;  insomuch 
in  this  respect  his  designs  have  been  recommended  as 
Is  to  succeeding  artists.  Two  of  his  capital  composi- 
were  Venus  complaining  to  Jupiter  or  Juno's  perse- 
n  of  i^neas,  and  Juno  applying  to  iEolus  to  destroy 
rojan  fleet.  He  died  in  1715,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight, 
ig  a  very  great  number  of  sketches  and  designs,  wmch 
i  proofs  both  of  his  industry  and  the  fertility  of  his  in- 
on. 

Ikington  :  Fuseli ;  Bryan.) 
DES.     [Wave.] 
DESWELL.     [Derbyshire.] 

DORE,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  is  situated  in  the  strait 
h  divides  the  island  of  Gilolo  from  that  of  Celebes, 
s  traversed  by  45'  N.  lat.  and  by  127**  25'  E.  long.  It 
ly  about  21  miles  in  circumference.  Near  the  southern 

rises  a  mountain  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  which  is  of 
tnic  origin.  According  to  an  estimate  its  summit  may 
>out  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  soil  is  com- 
i  of  volcanic  matter  mixed  with  a  considerable  por- 
of  vegetable  mould,  and  abundantly  watered  by  nu- 
us  rivulets  which  descend  from  the  mountain :  it  is  of 

fertility,  well  cultivated,  and  produces  rice  in  abun- 
e.  The  sago-tree,  as  well  as  the  clove  and  nutmeg- 
grow  wild,  though  the  Dutch  have  been  at  c^eat 
;  to  e^itirpat'e  the  trees,  to  secure  the  monopoly  in 
8.  The  island  is  very  populous,  and  governed  by  a 
n,  who  also  ])ossesses  the  southern  and  middle  por- 

ol"  Giloicv  here  the  towns  of  Maba.Widft,  audPaUng 
'   P.  C,  No.  1542. 


oelong  to  him.  He  claims  also  the  islands  which  arc 
situated  between  Gilolo  and  Papua,  namely,  Wageeow, 
Battanta,  and  Mysole,  and  lives  in  great  state.  The  in- 
habitants are  Malays  and  Mohammedans.  At  the  time  of 
Forrest's  visit  (1774)  there  were  twenty-five  mosques  on 
the  island. 

This  island  was  first  visited  by  the  vessels  with  which  Ma- 
gaJhaens  sailed  round  the  globe  in  1521,  and  the  Spaniards 
loaded  their  ships  with  spices.  They  returned  five  years 
after,  and  found  tnat  the  Portuguese  had  begun  to  establish 
their  authority  on  the  Moluccas.  This  gave  rise  to  a  war  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  which  ended,  in  1529, 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  renouncing  his  rights  to  the 
Moluccas,  and  receiving  from  the  king  of  Portugal  as  an 
equivalent  a  loan  of  350,000  ducats.  Tidore  was  visited  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1579.  In  1G13  the  Dutch  took  all  the  Por- 
tuguese settlements  on  these  islands,  and  began  to  subject 
their  sovereigns  to  a  more  strict  obedience  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  their  monopoly  in  the  spice  trade.  Tliey  treated 
them  for  some  time  with  great  harshness.  In  1778  the  sultan 
of  Tidore  was  dethroned  and  exiled  to  Batavia,  but  he  was 
afterwards  re-established.  In  1796,  when  the  British  took 
Amboyna  under  Admiral  Rainier,  Tidore,  being  dependent 
on  its  government,  fell  also  into  their  power :  it  was  re- 
stored by  the  peace  of  1801.  In  1808  the  sultan  of  Tidore, 
disagreeing  with  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna,  was  expelled  and 
obliged  to  fly  to  Papua.  He  applied  to  the  English  for 
assistance,  and  with  their  aid  he  recovered  the  greater  part 
of  his  possessions.  Soon  afterwards  (1810),  me  English 
having  again  taken  possession  of  Amboyna,  the  sultan  of 
Tidore  became  dependent  on  them ;  but  in  1814  all  the 
settlements  on  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  English,  were  again  restored  to  the 
Dutch,  and  the  sultan  of  Tidore  is  now  dependent  on  the 
Dutch  government. 

(Forrest's  Voyage  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas; 
Stavorinus,  Voyages  to  the  East  Indies,) 

TIEDEMANN,  DIETRICH,  a  German  phUosopher,wa8 
bom  the  3rd  of  April,  1748,  at  Bremervorde,  near  Bremen, 
where  his  father  was  burgomaster.  He  received  his  ear- 
liest education  at  home,  and  as  he  was  scarcely  allowed  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  other  children,  his  leisure  hours 
were  spent  in  reading.  His  father  sent  him  in  1763  to 
Verden,  where  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  antient  and  some  modem  languages. 
After  a  stay  of  two  years  there  he  entered  the  Athenaeum 
of  Bremen.  The  system  of  education  and  the  distinguished 
ma.sters  of  this  institution  had  great  influence  on  young 
Tiedemann.  It  was  here  that  he  first  conceived  a  love  for 
philosophy  and  its  history,  and  he  began  his  philosophical 
studies  by  reading  the  works  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Hel- 
vetius,  and  Malebranche.  After  spending  eighteen  months 
at  Bremen,  he  entered  the  university  of  Giittingen,  with 
the  intention  of  studying  theology  pursuant  to  his  father's 
wish ;  but  he  continued  the  study  of  classical  literature, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy.  The  study  of  philosophy 
raised  in  his  mind  strong  doubts  respecting  certain  main 
points  of  the  Chiistian  religion,  which  he  was  unable  to 
overcome,  and  this  led  him  to  abandon  the  study  of  theo- 
logy. He  now  tried  jurispmdence,  but  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  his  father  to  devote  himself  to  some  pro- 
fession, he  abandoned  the  study  of  the  law  also,  and  at  last 
determined  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  and  to  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  philosophy  and  its  history.  His 
father,  dissatisfied  with  nis  son's  conduct,  reflised  to  send 
him  further  means  of  subsistence.  After  having  spent  two 
years  and  a  half  at  Gbttingen,  Professor  Eyring  proposed 
to  him  to  take  the  place  of  tutor  in  a  nobleman's  family  in 
Livonia,  which  Tiedemann  accepted  very  reluctantly.  In 
1769  he  entered  his  new  situation,  in  which  he  remained 
four  years,  although  he  was  shut  out  from  all  means  of 
prosecuting  his  own  studies,  and  had  to  devote  almost  all 
nis  time  to  his  pupils.  Nevertheless  he  found  time  to 
write  a  little  work  on  the  origin  of  language,  a  favourite 
topic  with  the  philosophers  of  that  time.  It  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title, '  Versuch  einer  Erklamng  des  Ur 
spmngs  der  Sprache,'  Riga,  1772,  8vo.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  after  having  spent 
a  year  there  in  studying  various  subjects  which  he  had 
neglected  in  Livohia,  he  again  went  to  Gottingen.  His 
friend  Meiners,  who  was  now  a  professor  in  the  university, 
introduced  him  to  Heyne,  who  immediately  made  him  a 
member  of  tie  philological  seminary.  The  small  income 
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derived  from  this  imtitution  and  from  private  instruction, 
toc:e1  her  with  what  he  crot  hy  writing?,  enabled  him  to  live 
in  independence.     His  work  on  the  Stoic  philosophy  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  *  System  der  Stoischen  rhiloso- 
phie/  Leipzig:,  1776,  8vo.,  witn  a  preface  hy  Heyne,  who 
nad  reco\iiniended  the  publication.    In  this  year  Heyne 
was  applied  to  in  order  to  recommend  a  competent  person 
for  the  professorship  of  antient  literature  at  the  Carolinum 
in  ( 'a'vHel.    Heyne  recommended  Ticdemann,  and  accepted 
the  ^jlaee  for  him  without  telling  him  of  it.    Tiedemann 
was  delighted  with  the  place,  as  it  did  not  occupy  too  much 
of  his  time,  and  put  him  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
most  distinu:uished  men  in  Germany.    The  study  of  philo- 
so])hy  and  its  hibtory  was  now  prosecuted  with  fresh  zeal 
and  viffour.     The  philosophical  views  which  he  had  ini- 
hihed  from  the  authors  whom  he  had  most  studied  tended 
towTfcrds  materialism ;    but  his  friend  Tetens    vigorously 
counteracted  them,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  turning  his 
mind  in  a  different  direction.     In  the  year  1786,  when  the 
Camlinum  was  broken  up,  Tiedemann  was  transferred  with 
the  other  professors  to  Marburg.     Here  he  lectured  at  dif- 
ferent times  on  logic,  metaphysics,  the  law  of  nature,  on 
moral  philosophy,  psychology,  universal  history,  histor}-  of 
philosophy,  and  sometimes  also  on  some  classical  Greek 
writer.    His  lectures  were  very  popular,  and  his  kind  dis- 
position made  his  hearers  look  upon  him  more  as  a  friend 
than  as  a  master.     Sometimes,  especially  during  the  last 
period  of  his  life,  he  did  not  conduct  himself  with  the 
calmness  and  dignity  of  a  philosopher  in  combating  the 
philosophv  of  Kant,  to  whicn  he  was  opposed.     He  died 
in  (he  midst  of  literary  undertakings,  alter  a  short  illness, 
on  the  24th  of  iMav,  18(13. 

Tiedemann  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  His  life  was  spent  in  intellectual  occupations  and 
bodily  exercise,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  His  striking 
qualities  were  great  s(>lf-control,  cheerfulness,  and  a  total 
absence  of  aTl  pretension  to  literary  superiority,  although 
his  works  were  extremely  popular.  Besides  the  works 
alreadv  mentioned,  the  following  deserve  notice  : — *  Un- 
tersuchungen  uber  den  Menschen,'  I^ipzig,  1777,  &c., 
:}  vols.  8vo. ;  *  Griechenlands  erste  Philosophen,  oder  Leben 
und  Systeme  den  Orpheus,  Pherecydes,  Tliales,  und  Pytha- 
goras,' Leipzig,  1781),  8vo. ;  *  Hermes  Trisinegists  Poem- 
ander,  oder  von  der  guttlichen  Macht  und  Weishiet,' 
Berlin  ami  Stettin,  1781,  8vo.  This  work  is  a  translation 
tVom  the  Greek  of  Hermes  Trismegistas.  '  Geist  der  Spe- 
culativen  Philosophic,'  Marburg,  1791-1^,  6  vols.  8vo. 
This  work  is  a  history  of  philosophy  from  the  time  of 
Thales  down  to  I^ibnitz  and  Christian  Wolff,  and  is  still 
useful  for  the  materials  which  it  contains.  Ju  style  and 
arrangement  it  is  deficient,  and  the  author  did  i)ot  possess 
that  critical  and  profound  knowledge  of  philosophy  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  perceive  the  organic  v'tonnec- 
tion  and  the  necessary  succession  of  the  various  pihiloso- 
phical  systems.  'Theaetet,  oder  liber  das  mensch'liche 
Wissen,'  Frankfurt,  1704,  8vo. ;  *  Handbuch  der  Psy  cho- 
logie.'  Tliis  work  was  indited  after  the  author*s  dt*ath 
(Leipzig,  18()4,  8vo.)  by  L.  Wachler,  who  has  prefixed  to 
it  a  biographical  memdir  of  Tiedemann.  Besides  tlie.se 
greater  works  Tiedemann  wrote  numerous  smaller  treatise  s 
and  made  many  translations  from  the  French :  he  also 
ctmtributecl  papers  to  several  periodicals.  He  is  the  author 
of  some  I^tin  dissertations,  among  which  we  may  men- 
tion thrt*e  programs :  '  De  Anti(|uis  quibuadam  Musei  F  ri< 
dericiani  SimuJacris,*  C'assel,  1778-80,  4to. ;  'Dialogoni.m 
Platonis  Argunienta  exposita  et  illustrata,*  Bipont,  178ts 
8vo. ;  '  Disiertatio  de  Quaestione  :  quae  fuerit  artium  ma-- 
gicarum  origo,  quomodo  illae  ab  Asiae  populis  adGraecos 
atque  Homanos  et  ab  his  ad  caeteras  gentes  sint  propa- 
gatae,'  &c.,  Marburg,  1787, 41  o. 

CL.  Wachler's  Memoir  of  Tiedemann,  in  his  Haudbuch 
ilfr  Psychnlngie ;  i^rcuzer^  Mf»mona  Diterici  Tiedemanni, 
Marburg,  1803,  4to. ;  and  Jorden*s  Lexikon  Deutscher 
Dirhtfr  und  Prnxaistni^  vol.  v.,  p.  76-86.) 

TIEDGE,  CIIIUSI'OPH  ALfeuST,  *  The  Nestor  of 
German  Poetry,'  and  one  who  has  now  taken  his  place 
among  the  German  clushics,  was  Iwm  at  Gardelegen  in 
Altmark,  Dec.  14th,  1752.  His  early  prospects  in  life 
were  by  no  means  flattering,  for  the  death  of  his  father 
(Conrector  at  the  Magdeburg  gjiunasium),  in  1772,  left 
him  and  a  family  of  younger  cliildren  in  a  very  destitute 
mtuAtion.  He  completed  however  his  legal  studies  at  Hfdie ; 
but   notwithstai^ding  the  ikvourabic  opinion  hia  talents 


had  acquired  for  him,  he  toon  abuidoneil  the 

for  wliich  he  had  prepared  himself,  and,  in  I776,  Kcv|it4 

the  situation  of  private  teacher  in  the  Anutadt  dou]  « 

Elrich  in  Hohenitein.    The  choice  he  had  made  pfu%ttl  4 

fortunate  one,  since  it  eventually  lefl  to  conncctioM  aA 

friendships  that  proved  very  advantageoua.     Hit  i—t- 

diate  result  of  the  couru  he  had  adopted  w«a  aa  iihiry 

with  Gokingk,  Gleim,  and  other  literary  penoiH  oC  tlac  4q, 

including  the  Baroness  von  der  Recke.  Ine  fiicndihifttbai 

fonued,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  praiperoua  and  a- 

ruffled  tenour  of  his  after-life.    On  qiuttin|E  Elhch  he  ais 

invited  by  Gleim  to  reside  with  him  at  HalbcnUdl,  vhicfc 

he  continued  to  do  until  1792,  when  he  becaac  pmali 

secretary  to  Domherr  von  Stedern ;  and  though  he  Acd  ■ 

the  following  year,  Tiedge  renouuned  in  the  bnuhr  ipoa 

the  same  footing  during  the  life  of  Madame  too  Sedn^ 

who,  at  her  death,  in  1799,  secured  to  him  a  ' 

competency.    Being  thus  placed  pexfectly  at 

circumstances,  he  tiuvelled  through  the  aoilh  < 

and  visited  Berlin,  where  it  waa  his  good  IMuac  acaia  to 

meet  with  Madame  von  der  Recke,  and  the  intimacy  thus 

resumed  continued  for  life.    Though  noi  ia  accoraaacc 

with  the  ordinary  usages  of  society,  it  via  ctttatij  fa«c 

from  the  slightest  suspicion  of  impropriety,  and  as  mm 

open  to  it  than  was  tne  similar  domerticnoa  of  Ccwpff 

with  Mrs.  Unwin.    This  union,  of  a  kind  so  cxctateflf 

rare  that  no  name  has  been  invented  for  it«  was  Ihit  tf 

two  noble  and  pure  minds,  congenial  in  their 

euually  inspired  with  a  feeling  for  poetry  and  "*~ 

wnich,  while  they  refine,  also  elevate  our 

author  of  '  Urania '  was  as  well  shielded  firom 

was  the  author  of  the  *  Task  ;*  for  although  vcqr 

in  form,  the  first-mentioned  poem  is,  like  the  olhcr^dstpAf 

tinged  by  religious  sentiment ;   and  its  merita  wot  ■■• 

immediately  recogniised,  for  it  went  through  sevtal  d^ 

tions  within  a  very  short  time  firom  its  firat  utpcanmi* 

1801. 

In  1804  Tiedge  and  his  female  friend  visited  Italy,  vaoi 
they  remained  about  two  years ;  and  of  this  jooatj  m 
have  an  account  from  the  nen  of  Madame  von  der  wmM 
herself,  '  Tagebuch  einer  Keise,*  &c.,  4  vols.  Src  mak  t 
preface  and  notes  by  Bottiger,  which,  besides  kitisc  ««▼ 
superior  to  the  general  class  of  tour-booka,  affoids  mkaa 
of  her  being  a  sealous  though  candid  ProtesUm,  oA  t 
woman  of  strict  piety.  On  their  return  to  Gaasif. 
Madame  von  der  Recke  made  Berlin,  and  allervaidi  UlS 
Dresden,  her  chief  place  of  reaidence,  p**"'*^  the  lammm 
months  at  Teplitz  or  Carlsbad.  The  only  cnaoct  Taifi 
henceforth  experienced  was  that  occasioned  by  tot  iosif 
his  companion  and  benefactress,  for  she  had  takM  cat 
that  her  death  (1833)  should  cause  no  change  vhtfrw  ■ 
his  outward  circumstances,  not  even  that  oiai»  raateor . 
as  she  directed  that  her  establishment  ^ould  bi  kc^  up 
for  him  precisely  as  before,  and  that  he  ahould  fmhiiar  u 
ei^oy  the  luxuries  and  comforts  he  had  so  lone  bMB  ac- 
customed to.  Nor  was  her  anxious  sohfitwW  im  kr 
friend*s  welfare  useless ;  for  so  pre-eminently  wis  Tislii 
favoured  beyond  the  ordinary  lot,  thai  he  not  only  ^Blamd 
an  unusual  age,  but  nearly  free  from  all  iafiiasM  ^ 
either  body  or  mind.  In  his  eighty-ninth  fcBr,«ys«i 
who  appears  to  have  known  him  pemnallr.  he  diA  stf 
seem  to  be  much  more  than  sixty  :  the  only  aha^im  ■ 
him  was,  that  for  some  yean  he  coidd  not  take  exooB* 
foot,  or  stir  out  except  in  a  carnage  or  a  wheoMv 
Even  but  a  week  before  his  death  (March  8lh,  lillf  h 
was  at  the  birth-day  flSte  of  one  of  his  friendi. 

Soon  after  his  death,  his  *  Life  and  liteiary 
wei*e  given  to  the  world  by  Dr.  K.  Falkcnslcin.  m  4 
and  an  entire  edition  of  all  hia  works,  in  10 
in  course  of  publication.     After  his  *  Ui 

I  original  production  is  perhaps  his  '  Warn  

d  en  Markt  des  Lebens,^  1836,  which,  like  the  olhAVf 
hi '  said  to  be  Ivric-didactic,  and  similar  in  tei  '  -    ^ 

of  a  less  deciaedly  religious  character,  the 
its  moral  precepts  l)eing  relieved  by  the 
iron  V  which  pervades  many  porta  of  the  pi 

cipsu'   other  productiona  are  hia  *  Poetical  _, 

*  Kle^  ries,'  and  his  *  FrauenqiiegeV  ail  which  Imie^ 
buted  to  his  reputation.    The  esteem  in  whidi  ths  yaA  « 
*Urani'a*  is  held  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  ia  haao 
memor}  \  a  "  Tiedge  Verein,'  or  Tiedge  Imtitutifla. 
been  establibhed  at  Dresden,  one  (Kject  of  wind 
pears,  ia  to  ^^ve  a  litenry  priie  evcijr  ivc  jmi% 
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another  to  make  some  proyision  in  their  declining  years 
fer  meritorious  writers  who  may  have  fallen  into  adversity 
in  consequence  of  age  and  infirmities. 

{Conversations  Lexicon;  Wolff's  Encyciopddie;  Mor- 
genblatty  1842 ;  Litter aturblatt,  1842.) 
TIEL.     [Thiel.] 

TIETOLO,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  a  celebrated 
Italian  painter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  of  a 
ffood  family  at  Venice  in  1693.  Tiepolo,  says  Lanzi,  was 
uie  last  of  the  Venetians  who  acquired  a  European  fame ; 
celebrated  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Spain.  He  studied 
as  a  boy  under  Gregorio  Lazzarini,  painted  at  first  in  his 
manner,  then  imitated  the  style  of  Piazzetta,  but  attached 
himself  eventually  to  that  of  Paul  Veronese.  Already  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  known  even  out  of  Venice, 
and  when  still  young  he  received  invitations  from  various 
Italian  cities  to  decorate  their  churches  and  their  pul>- 
lic  buildinp.  His  works  in  the  north  of  Italy,  ooth 
in  oil  and  m  fresco,  are  numerous :  one  of  his  first  works 
of  note  was  the  Shipwreck  of  San  Satiro,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan  :  he  excelled  chiefly  in  fresco,  and 
his  colouring  and  the  folds  of  his  draperies  bear  great  re- 
•emblance  to  those  of  Paul  Veronese.  In  Germany  also 
Tiepolo  executed  several  works  :  at  Wiirzburg  he  painted 
the  staircase  and  the  saloon  of  the  bishop's  palace  and  two 
altar-pieces.  He  was  afterwards  invited  by  Charles  III. 
to  Spain,  where,  in  Madrid,  he  painted  the  ceiling  of  the 
•aloon  in  the  new  palace  of  the  king,  and  the  htdl  of  the 
loyal  guard,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Mengs :  he  executed  also  the  chief  altar-piece 
m  oil  for  the  convent  church  of  St.  Paschal,  at  Aranjuez. 
He  died  in  Madrid  tn  1769  or  1770. 

Tiepolo's  style  was  slight  and  brilliant,  yet  his  colouring 
was  not  glaring :  the  efi'ect  of  his  paintings  was  not  pro- 
duced by  a  recourse  to  bright  colours,  but  by  a  judicious 
contrast  of  tints:  his  drawing  was  however  feeble,  yet 
this  weakness  was  nearly  concealed  by  the  gracefulness  of 
his  attitudes.  One  of  his  best  pictures  in  oil  is  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Agatha,  in  the  church  of  St.  Antonio,  at 
Padua.  He  etched  several  plates  in  a  very  firee  and 
spirited  manner.  He  left  two  sons,  Giovanni  Domenico 
and  Lorenzo,  who  were  both  painters :  the  elder  etched 
some  of  his  father's  designs. 

(Zanetti,  Delia  Pittura  Veneziana,  &c. ;  Lanzi,  Storia 
Pittnrica,  &c. ;  Fiorillo,  Geschichte  der  Mahlerey^\o\.  ii.) 
TIFLIS,  or  TEFLIS,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  province 
of  Greorgia,  is  in  about  41**  43'  N.  lat.,  according  to  Capt. 
Monteith.  In  1829  Mr.  Federof,  who  accompanied  Pro- 
fessor Parrot  on  his  visit  to  Mount  Ararat,  found  the  lati- 
tude of  the  cathedral  church  to  be  41**  41'.  The  longitude, 
according  to  Birdin,  is  62*  34'  E.  from  Ferro,  or  44'  56^ 
£.  of  London.  Professor  Parrot  fixes  the  elevation  of  the 
stone  bridge  over  the  river  Kur  at  exactly  1100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  31  feet  above  the  mean 
level  of  the  river.  The  Kur  flows  through  a  valley  conflned 
between  two  ranges  of  lofty  mountains.  The  nver  enters 
the  valley  on  the  north,  and  *  at  the  extremity  of  the  defile,' 
says  Sir  fc.  K.  Porter,  *  we  saw  the  capital  of  Georgia,  the 
massy  towers  of  Tiflis  rising  on  the  precipitous  and  sub- 
lime banks  of  the  Kur.  But  the  efiect  produced  here  is 
of  a  deeper  tinge.  The  town  itself  stands  at  the  foot  of  a 
line  of  dark  and  barren  hills,  whose  high  and  cavemed 
sides  gloomily  overshadow  it.  Every  house,  every  build- 
ing within  its  walls,  seems  to  share  the  dismal  hue  of  the 
surrounding  heights ;  for  a  deep  blackness  rests  on  idl. 
The  heavy  battlements  above,  and  the  still  majestic  towers 
of  the  ancient  citadel,  the  spires  of  Christian  churches,  and 
other  marks  of  European  residence,  could  not  for  some  time 
erase  the  horrible  dungeon  impression  of  Asiatic  dirt  and 
barbarism  received  at  first  view  of  the  town.'  This  was 
written  in  1817. 

The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  but  the 
larger  portion,  which  is  on  the  right  or  west  bank,  contains 
the  houses  of  th^^  wealthiest  inhabitants,  the  great  bazar, 
the  principal  squares,  the  finest  churches,  the  public  offices, 
the  residence  of  the  military  governor,  and  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. This  is  the  city  properly  so  called,  which 
again  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  old  and  new  town. 
^e  limits  of  the  old  town  are  distinctly  marked  by  the 
ruins  of  the  antient  fortifications.  The  new  town  extends 
to  the  north  and  west  beyond  these  walls,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  the  old  town  by  its  new  buildings  in  the  Eu- 
ropean style  and  broader  streets.    The  greater  part  of  it 


is  called  by  the  GeorvianB  Goretuban,  that  is,  the  street 
out  of  the  city.  On  the  left  bank  is  the  extensive  suburb 
Awlabar,  a  lar^  caravansary,  the  barracks,  a  long  row 
of  houses  inhabited  by  colonists  fh)m  Southern  Germany, 
and  the  fortress  or  citadel,  built  by  the  Turks  in  1576. 
Toward  the  south  the  town  leans  against  ^e  chain  of 
hills  running  from  the  south-west,  on  the  summit  of  which 
are  extensive  ruins  of  a  very  antient  fortress ;  its  highest 
point  at  the  western  end  of  the  old  wall  is  392  feet  above 
the  bridge;  towards  the  west  it  rises  higher,  and  from 
thence  a  small  stream  of  water  is  conducted  to  the  city 
the  bed  of  which  however  is  generally  quite  dry,  except 
immediately  after  rain. 

There  are  in  Tiflis  15  Greek  churches,  20  Armenian,  and 
2  Roman  Catholic,  some  of  which  are  very  handsome.  At 
a  point  where  the  river  in  its  course  through  the  town  is 
hemmed  in  by  rocks,  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  connects 
the  town  with  the  suburb  of  Awlabar.  Here  also  are 
the  ruins  of  an  antient  fort,  church  and  houses,  and  about 
two  miles  farther  from  this  side  of  the  city  stand  the  re- 
mains of  another  sacred  edifice,  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
hill. 

The  houses  in  Tiflis  are  ill-built,  and  the  streets  so  nar- 
row that  only  one  carriage  can  pass  through  the  widest, 
and  in  the  smaller  streets  there  is  scarcely  room  for  a 
horseman.  We  must  not  however  derive  our  ideas  from 
the  description  of  travellers,  before  or  for  a  few  years  after 
the  incorporation  of  Georgia  with  the  Russian  empire  in 
1801.  Tne  letters  on  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia  in  1812, 
written  by  the  wife  of  a  Russian  envoy,  speak  of  Tiflis  as 
*  a  mass  of  ruins,  melancholy  monuments  of  the  ravages  of 
Aga  Mahomet  and  the  Persians.'  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, 
in  1817,  says  that  the  governor  was  making  great  improve- 
ments, ordering  all  ruinous  houses  to  be  repaired,  or  en- 
tirely pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  erection  of  new 
ones.  Among  these  improvements  are  the  alterations  in 
the  great  bazar,  a  long  narrow  winding  street  with  shops 
on  lK)th  sides,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  entirely  roofed  in, 
with  circular  apertures  to  admit  air  and  light.  Professor 
Eichwald,  who  visited  Hflis  in  1825  and  1826,  and  gives 
some  particulars  as  late  as  1829,  says,  *  Since  the  year  1801 
tranquillity  and  security  have  returned,  and  are  now  firmly 
established  in  Georgia ;  civilization  and  commerce  increase 
every  year ;  since  mat  time  Hfiis  has  been  improving  in 
its  appearance,  is  continually  enlarged  by  new  ouildings, 
and  its  inhabitants  have  easily  become  familiar  with  all  tne 
comforts  and  even  the  luxunes  of  European  life.'  Profes- 
sor Parrot,  who  was  there  in  1829,  speaks  in  similar  terms 
of  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, but  does  not  appear  to  be  so  satisfied  with  the  intro- 
duction of  European  fashions. 

One  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  habitual  intercourse  with 
Europeans  is  the  change  tha^  has  been  made  in  the 
manners  of  the  women,  who  have  thrown  off  their  former 
Asiatic  restraint,  without  adopting  the  reserve  and  de- 
corum of  European  manners.  This  effect  is  much  more 
decided  among  the  lower  orders,  because  the  troops  are 
quartered  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  so  that  the 
customary  line  of  separation  between  the  women  and  the 
men  could  no  longer  be  preserved.  This  circumstance 
greatly  disgusts  Uie  Geor^ans,  and  they  accordingly 
hailed  with  delight  the  judicious  ukase  of  1829,  by  whicn 
the  proprietors  of  newly-built  houses  are  exempted  (h>m 
receiving  soldiers  into  their  houses  for  six  years. 

•nflis  has  been  chiefly  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  its 
warm  baths,  and  its  Georgian  name,  Tphilisk  Alaki,  is 
equivalent  to  •  warm  town.'  Parrot  says,  its  name  is  derived 
from  the  Georgian  word  tbih\  warm,  which  may  have 
been  given  it  either  on  account  of  the  warm  springs,  or 
from  9ie  contrast  of  the  great  warmth  of  the  climate  of 
Tiflis,  with  the  preceding  residence  of  the  Greorgian  kings 
at  Mzchet,  which  lies  on  the  declivity  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  has  a  much  cooler  temperature.  The  biulding  of  Tiflis 
and  the  transferring  of  the  royal  residence  to  tthis  place 
were  effected  about  the  year  455,  by  kin^Waktang  I., 
Gk)rk-Aslan.  (Klaproth,  Reisf,  i.  715;  ii.  IW.)  The 
mineral  springs  rise  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  south 
end  of  the  city,  between  the  strata  of  limestone,  whence 
they  are  conducted  into  the  cavern  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock,  under  one  immense  roof,  divided  into  different  apart- 
ments for  the  men  and  the  women,  into  which  not  a  ray 
of  day-light  is  admitted,  and  which  are  merely  rescued 
from  total  daikness  by  the  faint  glimmerings  of  a  few 
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twinklinfif  lamps  Mmgcclinc:  with  the  vapour  arising  from 
th«'  watiT.  Tlie  stencil  of  the  place  and  the  disorder  and 
iillli  which  this  uifairn*  illumination  rrndera  visible,  show, 
Kiys  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  suffieient  argument  for  the  whole 
havitiij  bi'en  U'!>  in  shade.  He  olh^erves  however  that  this 
wunt  ot*  order  and  cleanlinesa  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
rinee  the  entmnee  to  the  baths  is  l'n*e  to  all,  and  they 
crowd  indiscriminately  into  every  chamber.  Sir  Robert 
wfut  to  look  at  these  baths,  ami  was  much  surprised  at 
beinij  urj^eil  by  a  4?entleman  who  accompjinied  liim,  to 
view  the  l)aths  of  the  women,  to  wliich  they  were  shown 
by  an  old  woman,  llieir  entrance  did  not  seem  to  cause 
any  alarm  or  astonishment.  These  waters  are  reputed  to 
l)e*  very  beneficial  in  rheumatic  complaints  and  cutaneous 
di>orders.  No  chemical  aiuily.Ms  that  can  be  depended  on 
iias  yet  been  made.  Professor  Pan-ot,  who  examined  17 
liprinirs  in  four  different  l)aths,  states  the  hottest  at  37**, 
and  the  coole^t  at  VJ"  Reaunmr.  There  are  only  two 
sprincs  below  3()** ;  the  tem]HMature  of  the  air  in  the  shade, 
out  of  the  biith-i,  was  from  l.V  to  10"  Ki'aumur. 

The  situation  of  Tiflis  would  ceiiaitily  make  it  one  of 
the  most  deiiirhtful  sp«>ts  in  the  worKl,'  if  the  mountains 
between  which  it  lies  were  not  totally  destitute  of  trees. 
They  now  only  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  southern 
slope  of  the  C.'auca.sus  f  which  also  keeps  oft*  the  cooling 
m»rth  and  north-east  winds \  and  thus  produce  in  the  vallej'S 
an  oppressive  heat,  which  otten  strikes  like  the  i^low  of  a 
furnace,  aiul  mav  perhaps  be  the  cause  of  the  bilious  dis- 
eases j>revalent  here.  The  greatest  heat  duiing  the  resi- 
dence of  l*mfessor  Parrot  was  on  the  28th  of  July,  between 
3  iuid  5  in  the  aOernoon,  30"  4'  Rc^aimuir. 

Thouijh  Professor  Parrot  states  that  *  notwithstanding 
the  irreat  advantat^es  held  out  by  the  Russian  goveniment, 
which  entices  many  persons  from  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries yet  all,  from  the  counsellor  of  state  and  general  down 
to  the  clerk  and  common  Cossack,  oil  en  long  in  a  few 
weeks  to  return  to  their  native  country  as  to  a  lost  para- 
dise ;*  vet  the  population  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increas- 
inif.  in  1H20  it  w«us  stated  not  to  exceed  15.(XK),  and  is 
now  prol)ably  nearly  4ri.(MK),  it  having  been  40,()0U  three 
years  airo.  ImiII  one-half  are  Armenians,  the  remainder 
chiefly  (fcori^ians,  that  is,  old  CJreek  Christians,  some 
Roman  Catholics,  and  about  a  hundred  Mohammedans. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  Georgian  patriarch,  a  Georgian 
meti-opolitau.  and  an  Armenian  archbishop.  There  arc 
some  manufactories  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk. 

Tifh.'.  i>  ino^t  favourably  situated  to  be  the  medium  of 
an  e\tensi\e  trade  between  Kurope  and  Asia,  but  it  is  only 
Kince  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  and  the  peace  of  Gu- 
-i^tau  that  there  has  l)een  any  direct  connnerce  with 
(i«'ori:ia.  At  tiiM,  and  till  the  emperor  Alexander  srranted 
free  trade  to  the  trans-Caucasian  ])rovince,  the  Armenians 
luerely  ]>ureha>ed  such  iro<xls  iLs  they  wanted  for  common 
use  at  the  fair  of  Ni-^hnei  Novgorotl,  to  which  theybroutfht 
Per-iau  iroods,  mw  silk,  CashnuTc  shawls,  and  pilaris,  which 
they  exchanged  for  woollens,  linen.  i)rinted  calicoes,  &c. : 
they  often  boiu;ht  with  ready  monc\.  In  1S21  the  ukase 
granting  freedom  of  trade  was  pid)Iished,  and  conunerce 
greatly  incretised.  In  182J  a  rich  Armenian  went  to 
Odessa,  where  he  purchased  t^oods  to  the  amount  of  many 
thoussmd  pounds,  which  he  disposed  of  to  great  advantage 
at  Tiflis. 

In  the  foMowinir  year  for  the  firet  time,  six  Armenian 
merchants  came  to  Leipzig  fair,  N\here  they  purchased 
European  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  (M'KUNK)  rubles 
banco  /2r),(KK)/.\  which  they  conveyed  throuuliGalicia  and 
the  sonth  of  Russia  toOde.<.sa,  where  they  were  embarked  for 
Redout  Kale.  In  the  year  1825  the  value  of  the  goods 
])urcha>cd  at  Leijizitr  was  1,2()0,0(X)  rubles  and  in  the 
follow ini:  year  twice  a>  miu'h.  Profes^or  Eichwald  says  it 
is  nuieh  tu  be  \\ished  that  some  European  merchants 
miirht  settle  in  Tiflis,  and  endeavour  to  improve  the  trade 
fn)ni  that  city  to  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Bokhara,  and  Tibet. 
Then  the  caiavans  from  ('ashmere,  (*abul,  and  Tibet 
would  no  lonirer  go  to  Tauris  and  Ispahan,  but  cross  the 
Caspiiin  Sea,  and  so  up  the  Kur  to  Tiflis,  whence  the  goods 
wimid  be  fc»nvarded  over  the  Black  Sea  to  Europe. 

The  trade  with  Persia  is  ver)-  imiK>rtant,  anu  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians  of  Rushire  on  the 
Pei>»ianGulf  and  of  Tiflis.  The  former  tnide  chiefly  to  the 
Ea>t  Intlies!  the  irreater  part  of  the  shios  \>hich  naviurate 
between  Ru.shire  and  H<unl)ay  beloni;  to  the  Imaum  of  Mus- 
cat :    only  a  few  En(;lish  ships  come  to  Dua^iirc.    llie 


value  of  goods  brought  firom  India  to  Prrua  mu  "mm 
millions  of  ducats  in  1826,  and  the  exportn  fiT*m  Pcmt  *^ 
India  r}00,0(K>  ducats.  A  eon«idend»le  part  of  titim  ^n^ 
takes  the  way  of  Basrah,  from  which  plare  ihe  uasi 
fac*tures  of  Encrland  and  India  |^  up  Xhe  Euphraitv  ud 
are  (hs]>osed  of  in  Turkey.  The  transit  trade  of  fgrngy 
goods,  which  chiefly  come  from  I^ipzir.  i»  an  nipor^ii 
branch  of  the  trade  between  Tiflis  and  Pema.  IM  il« 
whole  the  commerce  of  Hflis  is  increasing  even*  t»v  ■ 
extent  and  value. 

(Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  TraveU  tn  Georgia.  &e. ;  ht 
tres  aur  le  CaiiCitse  et  la  G&trgic^  1812:  Klapfr>ui.  A^rw 
in  th'ti  Caura»u^  und  G^rgie ;  Parrot,  Rei*^  smm  .l^tnt 
Berlin,  1834 ;  Eichwald,  Reine  in  den  Kaukanti  ikuVzuil 
1KJ7.) 

TIGA,  Professor  Kaup*s  name  for  a  fraus  of  Lii4 
{ChnjMtnotus^  Sw. ;  Picu*,  Honf.)t  placed  by  Mr.  G  R. 
Gray  in  the  subfamily  Celeinut  (the  dCh)  of  tbe  Pia^. 

[WoODPKCKERS.] 

TIGER-BITTERNS.     [TiorisoiiaJ 

TIGEIUJATS.    [TioEits.] 

TIGERS.  Although  there  is  but  one  ipecics  of  7^^^. 
properly  so  called,  the  Tiger-Cats,  or  those  hpecics  of  ibe 
genus  rWis  in  which  the  tigerine  character  prcdoBiastn, 
may  be  also  treated  of  under  the  title  before  us. 

The  Royal  Tiger^  Felis  Tigris,  claims  our  fiiit  noticv : 
and,  although  poets  and  poetical  zoolo^ts  have  jomrd  to 
elevate  the  lion  with  his  majestic  mane  to  the  vontragmj, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Tiger  is  not  tW  t)fe  W 
the  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty  genuA  Fehs, 

Some  have  thought  that  this  species  wa*  but  bltlckat^a 
to  the  antients;  but,  we  think,  with  no  sufficsciavwa^ 
Tlie  numerous  passages  in  which  the  word  Tumi  ny^ 
occurs  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  leave  little  ntm  Im 
doubting  this  knowledge;  and  Hyrcania.  with  nhckea 
so  frequently  associated  by  the  latter,  is  a  localitj  *«il 
suited  to  what  we  now  know  of  its  geographical  ditfrte- 
tiron. 

When  Aristotle  (//i>/.  Anim.^  viii.  28;,  tivstir^  of  hy- 
brid animals  which  spring  from  an  intermixtu.<Y  i>:' c4*- 
rent  races,  says  that  people  pretend  that  the  do«%  -M  Wj 
are  bred  from  the  tiger  {jov  riyotoc)  and  a  bitch,  noti^irr: 
at  the  first  union,  but  at  the  third,  we  see  no  reSMJC..  cvv 
bidering  the  locality  which  he  assiinis  to  the  ttgnt.  g^i 
the  ouport unities  which  the  conquests  of  Al^i^s^iff 
gave  him  of  knowing  the  animals  of  India,  nhy  r^f 
word  should  l>e  nmdered  otherwise  than  bv  TirW  c 
our  present  acceptation  of  the  term.  •  The  ticer.'  wr?« 
Pliny  {Xai.  Hist.,  viii.  18;, '  is  produced  in  Hvrraiu  sai 
India;'  following  this  up  with  an  allusion  to  the  -tw- 
mendous  swiftness '  of  the  animal,  and  the  >tmn;  sr?si:> 
I  ment  which  the  Tigress,  notwithstanding  acddestai  et- 
I  ception,  is  known  to  manifest  for  her  culw.  Ama  Ai<* . 
I  vi.  21)  ,  he  notices  the  Indian  iSationa  as  sIkkikSxt^  -ji 
'  wild  tiicei-s.  Of  course  he  does  not  omit  the  tfonr  d*^ 
oricrin  of  the  Indian  dogs  from  the  Tiijer,  and  the  rij«f:» 
of  the  two  first  litters  as  too  ferocious,  while  the  thxri  » 
taken  and  brought  up.  (/fr/c/.,  viii.  40.;  But,  foitl^.  c 
is  quite  clear  from  the  same  authority,  that  tlie  T»rru 
hail  been  exhibited  at  Rome,  and  that  Pliny  sad  fltei 
well  knew  the  distinction  between  that  species  and  l<ofs4 
and  panthers.  AAer  mentioning  the  two  last,  and  lefcnu'T 
to  an  ancient  decree  of  the  senate  that  Africaa  fecM 
should  not  be  imi)orted,  but  statinjg  that  the  tnfe^ 
Cneius  Aufidius  caused  a  plebiscitum  to  be  paved  «b:^ 
permitted  their  importation  for  the  Circensiaa  caan.  bt 
states  the  numbers  brought,  flnt  by  Scaums,  and  tba  b« 
Pompey  the  Great  and  Augustus;  addinir  that  Aoc^ 
was  the  first  who  showed  a  tame  tigreM  Ji^rim^  in  a  te 
at  Rome,  u])on  the  dedication  of  the  Theatre  of  MsrveKMi 
during  the  consulsliip  of  Q.  Tubero  and  Fabins  3Mk^sa. 
and  that  the  emperor  Claudius  showed  four  taetthr. 
{Ibid.,  viii.  17.)  Suetonius  {Aug,^  xliii.)  statn  that  it  *» 
the  habit  of  Augustus,  besides  the  exhibitioM  sS  'it 
great  spectacles,  to  show  to  the  public  aar  n.*n 
that  was  brought  over,  'ut  rhinocerotem  apui  «^. 
tigrim  in  Jtritna ;  anguem  quinquaginta  cubitam  {n 
comitiof  and  Dion  remarks  that  the  tifteis  \rnm% 
first  seen  by  the  Romans,  and,  as  he  tmnks.  bf '  tb 
Greeks  also,  were  those  sent  by  the  Indiaiv  as  gifts'«!tf? 
'  they  were  suing  for  peace  from  Augustus.  The  rmpes^ 
Philip  on  one  occasion  exhibited'  ten  tieers.  tocH^ 
with  thirty-two  elephants,  ten  elks,    sixty  Ihnh,  tk.-^ 
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leopaxtls,  ten  hysoas,  one  hippopoUmiu,  one  rhinoceroi, 
roily  wild  horses,  twenty  wild  sases,  and  numben  of  deer, 

Kats,  antelopes,  and  athvt  beasts ;  the   brutal  axhibitioo 
in^  crowned  by  the  mortail  (combat  of  two  thousand 
gladialorii. 

Gordian  III.  also  exhibited  ten  tigers,  and  they  were 
nresent  in  the  nhowa  of  Antoninus  and  Elagabalus.  Aurc- 
uan,  in  his  triumph  over  Zenobia,  showed  four,  together 
with  a  giraffe,  an  elk,  and  other  rare  Hnimals. 

Oppian  tannot  be  mistaken  when  he  writes  (CVwg.,  iii. 
130), 

riap^aXuf  Ti  dooi,  Kai  rtypif^  AioKivMroi  \ 
for  here  we  have  leopards  and  tigers  In  the  same  line,  and 
the  epithet  atoXDvuToc  (.having  a  variegated  back)  is  quite 
applieable  to  the  latter. 

The  I.atin  poets  abound  with  allusions  to  the  Ti^rit, 
that,  in  most  instances,  can  hardlybe  allotted  to  an^  animal 
but  the  Royal  Tiger ;  for,  though  Virgil,  in  his  fourth 
'Georgic'(l.407),applie8the epithet 'atra'  (black)  to' tigris' 
in  the  passage  where  Cyrene  is  warning  Aristeus  as  to  the 
forms  Into  which  Proteus  will  transfonn  himself,  the  word, 
evidt'nlly.  does  not  there  allude  to  colour,  but  to  ferocity. 
'-    ■ '- ;  fourth  '  iEneid,'  Dido,  in  her  exclamation  against 


s.  says, 


™.,i/,r. 


The  tigers  of  Bacchus  may  be  considered  moredoubtful. 
In  the  ■  Gemma;  et  Sculptura  Antique '  there  is  a  repre- 
Bentalion  of  a  large  female  Felit  with  the  thyrsus  from  a 
camelian  (corgnola),  with  the  superscription,  'Tigre  di 
Bacho ;'  but  though  the  figure,  generally,  might  pass  for  a 
Tiger,  the  tail  of  the  animal-is  terminated  by  a  shaggy 
tutl,  and  no  tiger's  tail  is.  Claudian  comes  much  nearer 
to  the  mark  where  he  describes  lacchus  as  marching 
crowned  with  ivy,  and  clad  (in  the  skin)  of  the  Parthian 
Tiger.  When  Virgil  describes  Orpheus,  as 'mulcentem 
tigres'  as  '  soothing  tigers'  {Georg. iv.,l.  510),  and  Horace, 
with  nearly  the  same  thought,  addresses  Slercuiy, 

'  Tu  poln  KgTM  anniUsque  >yl  w 

(^Cnrm.  iii.,  Ode  li.) ;  and  again,  in  liis  epistle  to  the  Pisos 
;*  De  Ai-te  PoetitS,'  I.  393),  says  of  Orpheus, 

'  Dictui  ab  hoc  Icaiie  iLfin,  Tmbldc»qua  Isooei  / 

Ihey  make  the  Tiger  peraonify  the  greatest  ferocity,  and 
Ihey  certainly  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  apt  represen- 

Marlial  speaks  of  the  Tiger  in  the  time  of  Htus  and 
Domitian.    ISpect.,  Epig.  18,  and  lih.i.,  Epig.  105.) 

To  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  shall  advert 
to  one  more  literary  proof,  and  one  piece  of  pictorial  evi- 
deni'e:  and  we  Ihinli  that  no  doubt  can  exist  that,  al- 
though the  Koyal  Tiger  was  not  so  abundant  in  the 
Koman  shows,  particularly  the  earlier  ones,  m  the  leo- 
pard and  the  panther,  its  form  and  colouring,  as  distin- 
(Tuishcd  from  the  other  great  cats,  were  as  well  and  fami- 
liarly known  to  tliat  people. 

Pjtny,  in  his  chapter  'De  Atlantis  Arboribus  et  Cedrinis 
Mensis,'  fiic.  (Nal.  Hist.,  xiii.  15),  speaking  of  the  grain  or 
pattern  of  these  tables,  savs  that  where  it  was  oblong  or 
lengthened,  they  were  called  tigrine,  but  where  it  was 
wreathed  or  curled  {inlorlo\  they  were  termed  pantherine. 

Tlie  pictorial  evidence  (so  to  speak)  was  furnished  by 
the  mosaic  found  at  Rome  near  the  arch  of  Oallienus.  In 
this  work  of  art,  executed  not  improbably  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  exhibition  of  Claudius  above  noticed,  four 
Royal  Tigers,  each  devouring    his    prey,    are  well  re- 

Our  Zoological  Societies  and  menageries  have  so  in- 
creased in  number  during  a  long  period  of  peace,  that  it 
becomes  almost  superfluous  to  describe  a  form  so  well 
known.  But  as  a  description  of  an  animal  holding  so  im- 
portant a  rank  in  the  animal  kingdom  may  be  expected, 
weselect  that  of  Mr.  Bennett,  who,  in  the  Tbicer  Mena- 
gerie, remarks  that  the  Tiger,  closely  allied  to  the  Lion  in 
eize,  in  power,  in  external  form,  in  internal  structure,  in 
zoological  characters,  in  prowling  habits,  and  in  sangui- 
nary propensities,  is  at  once  distinguished  from  it,  and 
from  every  other  of  their  common  genus,  by  the  preculiar 
m!iikim;s  of  its  coat.  '  Ou  a  ground  which  exhibits  in 
dllfkrent  individuals  various  shades  of  yellow,'  says  Mr. 
BenneSt,  '  he  is  elegantly  striped  by  a  series  of  tiansverao 
black  bands  or  bars,  which  occupy  the  aidea  of  hii  head. 
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neck,  and  body,  and  arc  continued  upon  his  tail  in  lbs 
form  uf  rings,  the  last  of  the  series  uniformly  occupying 
the  extremity  of  that  oigan,  and  giving  it  a  black  tip  of 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  under  parts  of  his  body  and 
the  inner  sides  of  his  legs  are  almost  entirely  white ;  he 
has  no  mane ;  and  liis  whole  frame,  though  less  elevated 
than  that  of  the  Lion,  is  of  a  slenderer  and  more  gncefhl 
make.     His  head  is  also  shorter  and  more  rounded.' 

There  is  a  paler  variety,  almost  approaching  to  whitish, 
and  with  the  stripes  visible  only  in  particular  lights:  this 
has  been  exhibited  in  this  country.  According  to  Dn 
Halde,  the  Chinese  Tiger  (Lou-chu,  or  Lau-hu)  varies  in 
colour,  some  being  white,  striped  with  black  and  grey. 

The  size  of  the  Tiger  varies  also ;  hut  the  dimensions  of 
the  form,  when  fully  developed,  are,  if  we  are  to  give  credit 
to  some  accounts,  the  veracity  of  which  has  not  been  im- 
pugned, most  formidable.  ButFon  notices  an  individual 
which  was  (tail  included)  13  feet  long ;  and  it  is  on 
record  that  Hyder  Ali  presented  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot 
one  which  measured  18  feet  in  length.  The  average 
height  varies  from  about  four  feet  tu  about  three  feet,  and 
the  length  from  about  eight  or  nine  feet  to  six. 

Geographical  Distnbution. — A«a  only,  and  not  the 
south  of  Africa,  as  Buffon  erroneously  states ;  but  authors 
generally  agree  that  the  Tiger  is  now  rarely,  if  ever,  met 
with  on  this  side  of  the  Indus.    It  is  said  to  be  found  in 


the  larger  East  Indian  Islands  (Sumatra,  for  instance),  it  ia 
common.  Pennant  states  that  it  is  found  as  far  north  ai 
China  and  Chinese  Tartary,  and  about  Lake  Aral  and  the 
Altaic  Mountains.  '  It  inhabits  Mount  Ararat,'  savs  the 
same  author  in  continuation, '  and  Hyrcania,  of  old  famous 
for  its  wild  beasts ;  but  the  greatest  numbers,  the  largest, 
and  the  most  cruel,  are  met  with  in  India  and  its  islwida. 
In  Sumatra  the  natives  are  so  infatuated  that  thej  seldom 
kill  them,  having  a  notion  that  they  are  animated  by  the 
souls  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  the  scourge  of  the 
country ;  thev  lurk  among  the  bushes  on  the  lides  of 
rivers,  and  almost  depopulate  many  places.  They  are 
in^dious,  blood-thirsty,  and  malevolent,  and  seem  to 
prefer  preying  on  the  human  race.'  Hindustan  may  be 
coniudered  the  head-quarters  of  this  destructive  animal ; 
there  it  is  that  he  reigns  unawed  even  by  the  lion,  with 
which  he  disputes  the  mastery,  and  which  is  companUirely 
i»re  in  that  peninsula. 

HabiU,  Chate,  ^. — The  bound  with  which  the  am- 
bushed tiger  throws  himself  upon  his  prey  is  as  wonderfhl 
in  its  extent  as  it  is  terrible  in  its  effects.  Pennant  justly 
observes  that  the  distance  which  it  clears  in  this  deadly 
leap  is  scarcely  credible.  Mtui  is  a  mere  puppet  in  his 
gripe ;  and  the  Indian  buffalo  is  not  only  home  down  by 
the  ferocious  beast,  but  carried  off  by  his  enormous 
strength.  If  he  fails,  it  has  been  said  that  he  makes  off. 
This  may  be  true  in  certain  instances,  but  in  general  he 
does  not  slink  away,  but  pursues  the  affrighted  prey  with  a 
speedy  activity  which  is  seldom  exerted  in  vain.  Ttaa 
leads  us  to  the  observation  of  Pliny  celebrating  its  swift- 
ness,* for  which  the  Roman  zoologist  has  been  censured. 


^  ,  .,  speaks  of  the  swift  Tigera  as  being  the 
ofRpring(7ivieXi|)ofthezephvr.  'Fhny,'sayiPennant,*lHM 
I  been  iVequentiy  taken  to  task  by  the  modems  for  calling 
I  the  Tiger  "  animal  tremendm  velocitatis ;"  they  allow  it 
great  agility  in  its  bounds,  but  deny  it  swiilnesB  in  pursuit. 
Two  travelers  of  authority,  both  eye-witnesses,  confirm 
what  Pliny  says  :  the  oni  "    '      '      ' 

vast  fleetnesa ;  the  other  .    .    . 

swift  horse,  whose  rider  escaped  merely  by  getting  in  Um« 
amidst  a  circle  of  armed  men.  The  chase  of  this  animal 
was  a  favourite  diversion  with  the  great  Cam-Hi,  the 
Chinese  monarch,  in  whose  company  our  jnntiyman 
Mr.  Bell,  that  faithful  traveller,  and  the  Pere  Gerbdion, 
saw  these  proofs  of  the  tiger's  speed.'  t 

In  the  '  'EiraTavrdc,  seuCenturialmaginum  Hieroglyi 
caruro'  (cla.  loc.  xxiii.)  is  a  wood-cut  (here  copied)  tl 
mav  refer  to  such  a  scene. 

Ferocious  as  the  Hger  is,  and  much  as  it  may  dcMrre 
the  odium  heaped  upon  it,  the  general  thonis  of  the  herd 
of  authors  who  eulogize  '  the  course,  greatness,  clemency, 
and  generosity '  of  the  lion,  contrasting  it  with  the  unpro- 

•A>te,|.ti6.  t  Bdl'>-TMnli,'U.lli  DaItdli,tLlA 


Toked  ferocity,  unnecevwry  cruelty,  uid  poltroonery  of 


to  his  mane  and  his  noble  and  di^lied  aspect ;  but 
■ppe«nuices  tre  not  always  to  be  tnuted.  Mr.  Barrow, 
witn  much  more  truth,  chBractcrizes  the  kini;  of  beasit  as 


powerhil  but  treacherous.  ■  Happy,'  Mys  that  traveller, 
'  for  the  peaaantn',  the  Hottentots,  and  those  animals  that 
■re  the  ODJeclH  of  its  dewtniction,  were  its  noble  and  K^ne- 
NUi  nature,  that  so  oft  has  fired  the  imaf^nalion  of  poeta, 
realized,  and  that  his  royal  paw  disdained  to  itain  itself  in 
the  falood  of  any  sleeping  creature !  The  lion,  in  fact,  is 
one  of  the  most  indolent  of  all  the  beasts  of  prey,  and 
never  eives  himself  the  trouble  of  a  purauit  unleaa  hard 
preHea  by  hun|;er.' 

Pennant  i^ves  the  following  aa  an  instance,  afler  atating 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  cruelty  in  the  devastations  of  the 
tiger  unknown  to  the  generous  lion,  as  well  as  poltroonery 
in  its  sudden  retreat  on  any  disappointment  :  '  I  was 
informed  by  very  good  authority,  that  in  the  iKginning  of 
this  century  tome  fientlemen  and  ladies,  being  on  a  party 
of  pleasure  under  the  shade  of  trees,  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  in  Bengal,  observed  a  tiger  preparing  for  its  fatal 
spring ;  one  of  the  ladies,  with  amazing  presence  of  mind, 
laid  hold  of  an  umbrella  and  furled  it  rufl  in  the  animal's 
(Wee,  which  instantly  retired,  and  gave  the  company  an 
opportunity  of  removmg  from  do  Icrrible  a  neighbour.' 

Tliis  is  a  very  pretty  story,  and  the  heroine  deserves  all 
praise,  though  it  is  not  very  clear  wlmt  is  meant  \\y  furling 
an  umbrella,  so  as  to  make  the  alleged  act  square  vrith  the 
context,  and  the  tiger  was  undoubtedly  very  polite.  Hut 
tigers  sprine  Iroin  a  considerable  distance,  15  or  20  feet, 
and  from  ambush ;  and  we  suspect  that  a  cross-examination 
ofthe  parties  concerned  might  have  slightly  damaged  the 
anecdote.  Granting,  however,  thnt  this  bold  lady  walked 
Up  to  a  crouched  tiger,  and  suddenly  opened  an  umbrella 
in  its  face  (.tor  that,  we  presume,  is  the  action  meant),  we 
nay  easily  conceive  that  the  surprise  may  have  utterly 
confounded  him  ;  but  this  is  not  poltroonery.  Indeed  the 
same  author  immediately  alterwards  gives  a  tolerable 
proof  of  the  animal's  daring  :  ■  Another  party  had  not  thi 
•ame  good  fortune :  a  tiger  darted  an         "  ' '' 

merv  at  dinner,  seiied  on  one  gentlt 
and  he  never  was  more  heard  ol'.' 

But  there  is  another  stor}'.  a  ver>'  sad  one,  which  is 
pregnant  vrith  proof  of  the  tigt-r's  hardihood  ;  we  allude  to 
the  distreaung  death  of  Sir  Hector  Monro's  son.  Mr. 
Wood  iZoagmphij)  relates  the  horrible  occurrence  in  a 
few  words ; — 

*  This  unfortunate  gentleman,'  says  Mr.  Wood,  '  accom- 
paiiied  by  three  of  his  friends,  went  on  shore,  Dcreniber 
22.  1792.  OR  Sawgar  Island  to  shoot  deer.  They  conlinned 
their  sport  till  the  ailernoon,  when  they  retired  to  the 
edge  of  a  jungle  to  refresh  themselves  ;  where  they  had 
not  remained  long  before  onuof  the  jtarty.  whowaa  leaving 
(he  rest  to  shool  a  deer,  heard  a  dreadful  roar,  and  saw  a 
large  tiger  ipring  on  poor  Monro,  and  rush  with  him  into 
the  jungle  with  the  greatest  ease,  dragging  him  through 
etei^hing  that  olxtructed  his  course,  as  it  all  were  made 
to  }-ieM  to  his  amaxinir  »trength.  All  that  his  companions 
could  do  to  r.'M-ue  Ihiir  friend  from  this  shucking  situatior 
was  to  fire  al  the  tiger ;  and  it  \*  evident  that  their  shulf 
took  place.  Mnce,  in  a  few  minutes  afler,  Mr,  Monro  stag- 
g.-riii  up  li)  thrm  i-ovm-d  uilh  l)lood.  and  fell.  Every 
medical  asKixtance  that  the  Hliip  att'orilfd  was  jnocured  for 
him  immediately,  but  in  vain :  he  expired  in  Ine  coiinii'  of 
twenty-four  huijrs  in  the  greatest  agonies.  His  head  was 
torn,  his  rJtull  fi-arliired,  ami  his  neck  and  shoulders 
coveied  with  wounds  nutdc  by  Uic  claws  uf  tlie  Mvage 
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beast.  It  is  worthy  of  obaervation,  that  ncilbtr  the  jct< 
fire  that  was  blazing  cloac  to  them,  nor  liw  ik.wt  u: 
laughter  which  it  seems  they  were  making  *I  it*  -..sm. 
could  divert  this  determined  animal  IrORihikpurpuH.  i.at- 
trast  this  with  Ihestorytold  by  Sparrman,  ofthe  aIl\en*ii.tW 
Jacob  Kok,  of  Zee-koe-rivier  [Lion.  toI.  xit„  p.  i£..  :•. 
which  the  Lion,  though  vrarmed  wttlithe  aitluurikctwi 
the  terrified  Jacob,  was  daunted  when,  in  hi>  citriKfi, 
he  faced  the  infuriated  beast  from  a  snail  heap  of  mmA 
presenting  the  butt-end  of  his  shotlraa  gun  lo  lu  tMML 
enemy.  "Hiis  etui  poltroonery,  if  such  a  trrm  be  appiinsk 
tc  bcaatii. 

But  if  any  doubt  as  to  the  caurai;e  of  the  tinr  bt  enk:- 
tained.  Father  Tachard's  account  uf  a  vombat  bdwra 
that  beast  and  two  elephants  at  Hiam  will  br  NiCnnt 
proof.  He  relates  that  a  lolly  bamboo  palisade  was  rnctd 
occupying  an  area  of  about  100  feet  squaie.  lata  Uh 
enclosure  two  elephants  were  introduced  witli  thru  hra^ 
and  trunks  shielded  by  a  kind  of  mask.  A  large  Ever  bm 
now  brought  from  iU  den,  and  h«ld  with  eadi  EiU  ooc  of 
the  elephants  approached  and  inflicted  t««  or  Ihiee  blows 
on  its  Daek  wilh  his  trunk,  ao  henvily  laid  on  thai  t  (ail 
stunned,  as  if  dead.  Then  they  loosed  the  tmr.  No 
sooner  did  he  recover  than  he  sprang  with  a  dn>lf;U  vm 
at  the  eli-phant's  trunk  stretched  out  in  vA  to  Ctiiks  te: 
but  the  wary  elephant  drew  up  hia  tiuak,  and  rtcuiiv 
the  tiger  on  his  tusks,  hurled  him  into  the  air.  Tki 
checked  the  fury  ofthe  tiger,  as  it  well  ni;gtrt.aadtK^t 
up  the  contest  with  the  elephant ;  but  he  ran  sctoiI  emh 
round  the  palisade,  frequently  aprinipng'  at  the  ^ 


proceeding ;  and  we  wilt  venture  to  say  that  no  q 
except  a  British  bull-dog  could  have  ahown  more  'phb: 
to  use  a  vulgar  but  eiprcMive  term,  than  this  Jianrfdj 
treated  beast. 

The  older  authors  generally  state  th«t  after  (b«  t:ir 
has  secured  its  prey  it  plunges  its  head  into  the  bcdj  d 
the  animal  up  to  it*  veiy  eres,  as  if  to  satiate  itself  >-.'.> 
blood  (ill  the  corpse  it  exnauited,  before  it  tran  r  :i 
pieces.  The  best  modem  accounts  tend  to  provr  tns:  *> 
tiger  is  not  more  bloodthiiaty  and  haa  no  mon  biist- 
sucking  propensities  than  the  other  gremt  cats:  and  the 
this  b1oud-d]  inking  habit  is  grossly  exaKgeratnl. 

The  tigress  brings  forth  three  or  four,  or  four  ort(*nt» 
at  a  time  ;  and  she  is  a  very  fond  mother,*bta>inc  emi 
danger  for  them,  and  furiouuv  attacking  man  and  t>af  it 
their  defence.    The  antienta  Knew  thia  well,    fltdlinia' 

-  Nob  tl(ri>  (■win  c)UI>  np>K' ao. : 

and  Jnvenal  {Sal.,  vi.)  :— 

'  Tube  f nvia  Uk  •!»,  taoe  mtk  Itfil^  F^"'' 
and  though  it  is  on  record  tliat  a  tigreaa  in  utodrra  nan 
devoured  her  cub,  one  should  remember  that  thti  ubs- 
lural  act  was  done  in  captivity,  and  that  rabbits. •!>«»  ad 
cats  have  done  the  same.  But  that  in  a  stale  of  oaBoi 
the  maternal  feeling  is  very  strong  in  the  tigrrds,  llMC  as 
be  no  doubt.  Captain  Willianubn,  for  example.  rtkM 
that  two  tiger-cubs  were  brought  to  him  when  hew 
stationed  in  an  Indian  district.  The  conntry-peaalc  hat 
found  four  in  the  abseneeof  the  ligrMB.  Thctnobmatt 
to  the  captain  were  put  in  a  st^le,  wherv  iher  h^  s 
loud  noise  for  several  nights.  "Die  bereaved  moUwr  v- 
rived  at  la^t,  replyinc  to  their  cries  with  fearful  hoalnn 
and  the  cubs  were  let  loose  under  the  apprehi  aaoa  ite 
the  infuriated  tigress  might  break  in.  In  the  morang  * 
was  Ibund  that  nhe  had  carried  them  away. 

For  an  account  of  the  hybridt  between  the  lioa  >X 
Tiger,  see  the  article  Lion,  vol.  xiT.,  p.  30. 

Various  devices  have  been  put  in  requialion  to  tUK  ' 
annihilate  this  destructive  quadruped,  and  we  shall  ■«*- 
tion  one  or  two  of  them  before  we  advert  to  the  chBc«  ii 
the  animal  upon  a  Krviider  scale.  Ten  rupeea  werr  foi'DiHT 
otft-rtd  by  the  VmA  India  Company  foe  everr  tigw  ii- 
dtroyed  ivithin  the  provinces  where  their  power  and  re- 
fliii'Ui'c  extended  :  a  umall  reward,  but  suffieient.  conjiic*? 
with  the  depredations  of  the  animal,  to  •timulalethepn'M 
claBi«ii  to  ilentroy  it. 

A  kind  of  qmng-bovr  wm  fonneriy  laid  in  its  «•(  m 
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discliariyed  a  poisoned  arrow,  generally  with  fatal  effect, 
when  the  animal  came  in  conUct  with  a  cord  stretched 
across  its  path,  and  this  method  is  said  still  to  be  in  use  in 
some  places.    Again,  a  heavy  beam  was  suspended  over 
the  way  traversed  by  the  tiger,  which  fell  and  crushed 
him  on  his  disenga^ng  a  conl  which  let  the  beam  fall. 
A  Persian  device  is  said  to  consist  of  a  large  spherical 
strong  interwoven  bamboo  caj^e,  or  one  made  of  other 
•uitable  materials,  with  intervals  throughout,  three  or  four 
inches  broad.     Under  this  shelter,  which  is  picketed  to  the 
ground  in  the  tiger's  haunt,  a  man  provided  with  two  or 
tnree  short  strong  spears  takes  post  by  night,  with  a  dog 
or  a  goat  as  his  companion,  wraps  himself  in  his  quilt  and 
goes  to  sleep.    A  tiger  arrives,  of  whose  presence  the  man 
IS  warned  by  the  dog  or  the  goat,  and  generally,  after 
smelling  about,  rears  himself  up  against  the  cage,  upon 
which  the  man  stabs  him  resolutely  with  his  short  spear 
through  the  interstice  of  the  wicker-work.    It  seems  ludi- 
crous to  talk  of  taking  a  tiger  with  birdlime  ;  but  it  is  said 
to  be  so  captured  in  Oude.    When  a  tiger's  track  is  ascer- 
tained, the  peasants,  we  are  told,  collect  a  quantity  of  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  sycamore,  and  common  in  most 
Indian  underwoods ;  these  they  smear  with  a  kind  of  bird- 
lime which  is  made  from  the  berries  of  an  indigenous  and 
by  no  means  scarce  tree,  and  strew  them  with  the  adhesive 
Kubstance  uppermost  in  some  gloomy  spot  to  which  the 
tiger  resorts  in  the  heat  of  the  day.     If  he  treads  on  one  of 
the  limed  leaves,  he  generally  begins  by  trying  to  shake  it 
from   his  paw,  and  not  succeeding,  proceeds  to  rub  it 
against  his  jaw  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.    Thus  his  eyes 
and  ears  become  agglutinated,  and  the  uneasy  animal  rolls, 
perhaps  among  many  more  of  the  smeared  leaves,  till  he 
becomes  enveloped :  in  this  state  he  has  been  compared 
to  a  man  who  has  been  taiTed  and  feathered.    The  tiger's 
irritation  and  uneasiness  find  vent  in  dreadfUl  bowlings ;  on 
which  the  peasants  hasten  to  the  spot,  and  shoot  him 
without  difficulty. 

The  plan  of  the  box-trap  and  looking-glass,  a  device  to 
be  found  in  antient  sculpture  according  to  Montfaucon,  is 
said  to  be  practised  among  the  Chinese  at  the  present  day. 

So  much  for  the  trapping  of  the  Tiger.  The  tiger-hunt 
is  perhaps  the  grandest  and  most  exciting  of  wild-sports. 
Upon  such  occasions  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  on  the 
move,  and  two  hundred  elephants  have  been  known  to 
take  tJie  field  ;  from  ten  to  thirty  of  these  gigantic  animals, 
each  carrying  sportsmen  armed  with  rifles,  have  not  un- 
frequentJy  started  for  the  jungle. 

Captain  Mundy  gives  a  ^ort  but  spirited  description 
of  a  tiger-hunt.  Tlie  party,  he  tells  us,  found  immense 
quantities  of  game,  wild-hogs,  hog-deer,  and  the  Neil- 
ghie  ;*  they,  however,  strictly  abstained  from  firing, 
reserving  their  whole  battery  for  the  nobler  game  of  which 
they  were  in  pursuit.  They  had  to  pass  through  a  thick 
forest,  and  the  author  gives  a  very  interesting  description 
of  the  power  and  dexterity  of  the  elephants  in  overthrow- 
ing trees  to  make  a  road  : — '  On  clearing  the  wood,'  says 
he,  *  \ye  entered  an  open  space  of  marshy  grass,  not  three 
feet  high  ;  a  large  herd  of  cattle  were  feemng  there,  and 
the  herdsman  was  sitting  singing  under  a  bush,  when,  just 
as  the  former  began  to  move  before  us,  up  sprang  the  very 
tiger  to  whom  our  visit  was  intended,  and  cantered  off 
across  a  bare  plain  dotted  with  small  patches  of  bush- 
jungle.  He  took  to  the  open  country  in  a  style  which 
would  have  more  become  a  fox  than  a  tiger,  who  is  ex- 
pected by  his  pui*suers  to  fight  and  not  to  run,  and  as  he 
was  flushed  on  the  flank  of  the  line,  only  one  bullet  was 
fired  at  him  ere  he  cleared  the  thick  grass.  He  was 
unhurt ;  and  we  pursued  him  at  full  speed.  Twice  he  threw 
us  out  by  stopping  short  in  small  strips  of  jungle,  and  then 
heading  back  after  we  had  passed ;  and  he  had  given  us  a 
very  fast  trot  of  about  two  miles,  when  Colonel  Arnold, 
who  led  the  field,  at  last  reached  him  by  a  capital  shot, 
his  elephant  being  in  full  career.  As  soon  as  he  felt  him- 
self wounded,  the  tiger  crept  into  a  close  thicket  of  trees 
and  bushes,  and  crouched.  The  two  leading  sportsmen 
overran  the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  as  I  came  up  I  saw 
him,  through  an  aperture,  rising  to  attempt  a  charge.  My 
mahout  had  just  before,  in  the  heat  of  the  chase,  dropped 
his  ankors,  or  goad,  which  I  had  refused  to  allow  him  to 
recover,  and  the  elephant  being  notoriously  savage,  and 
further  irritated  by  trie  goading  he  had  undergone,  became 
consequently  unmanageable ;  he  appeared  to  see  the  tiger 

*  Nyl  Olau.    [Aktxlopj:,  vol.  ik,  p.  76J 


as  soon  as  myself^  and  I  had  onlv  time  to  fire  one  shot, 
when  he  suddenly  rushed  with  tne  greatest  fiiry  into  the 
thicket,  and  falUng  upon  his  knees,  nailed  the  tiger  with 
his  tusks  to  the  ground.  Such  was  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  that  my  servant,  who  sat  behind,  was  thrown  out, 
and  one  of  my  guns  went  overboard.  The  struggles  of 
my  elephant  to  crush  his  still  resisting  foe,  who  had  fixed 
one  paw  on  his  eye,  were  so  energetic,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  hold  on  with  all  my  strength,  to  keep  myself  in  the 
houdah.  The  second  barrel  too  of  the  gun,  which  I  still 
retained  in  my  hand,  went  off  in  the  scuffle,  the  ball 
passing  close  to  the  mahout^s  ear,  whose  situation,  poor 
fellow,  was  anything  but  enviable.  As  soon  as  my  ele- 
phant was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  killing  part  of  the 
business  to  the  sportsmen,  they  gave  the  roughly  used  tiger 
the  coup-de-grace.  It  was  a  very  fine  female,  with  tne 
most  beautiful  skin  I  ever  saw.' 

In  the  *  Asiatic  Annual  Register,'  for  1804,  a  {[entleman 
who  had  been  present  at  the  kiUing  of  above  thirtv  tigers 
gives  an  account  of  a  hunting-party  cf  fhe  Nawab  Asuf- 
ud-Dowlah.  After  describing  tne  immense  cavalcade  of 
the  Nawab,  he  says : — '  The  nrst  tiger  we  saw  and  killed 
was  in  the  mountains ;  we  went  to  attack  him  about  noon : 
he  was  in  a  narrow  valley,  which  the  Nawab  surrounded 
with  above  two  hundred  elephants;  we  heard  him  growl 
horribly  in  a  thick  bush  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  Being 
accustomed  to  the  sport  and  very  eager,  I  pushed  in  my 
elephant ;  the  fierce  beast  charged  me  immediately ;  the 
elephant,  a  timid  animal,  turned  tail,  and  deprived  me  of 
the  opportunity  to  fire.  I  ventured  again,  attended  by 
two  or  three  otner  elephants ;  the  tiger  made  a  spring,  and 
nearly  reached  the  back  of  one  of  the  elephants  on  which 
were  three  or  four  men ;  the  elephant  snook  himself  so 
forcibly  as  to  throw  these  men  off  his  back,  and  they  tumbled 
into  the  bush  ;  I  gave  them  up  for  lost,  but  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  them  creep  out  unhurt.  His  Excellency 
was  all  this  time  on  a  rising  g[round  near  the  thicket,  look- 
ing on  calmly,  and  beckoning  to  me  to  drive  the  tiger 
towards  him.  I  made  another  attempt,  and  with  more 
success ;  he  darted  out  towards  me  on  my  approach,  roaring 
furiously  and  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail.  I  luckily  got 
a  shot  and  hit  him ;  he  retreated  into  the  bush,  and  ten  or 
twelve  elephants  just  then  pushed  into  the  thicket,  alarmed 
the  tiger,  and  obliged  him  to  run  towards  the  Nawab,  who 
instantly  gave  him  a  warm  reception,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  his  omras,  or  lords,  laid  the  tiger  sprawling 
on  his  side.  A  loud  shout  of  wAa  /  wha  !  proclaimed  the 
victory.' 

There  is  in  Bishop  Heber*s  '  Journal '  a  most  graphic  de- 
scription of  a  tiger-hunt,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  indulge  in  more  of  these  stirring  accounts. 

Those  who  have  represented  the  tiger  as  untameable 
have  no  ground  for  the  assertion.  It  is  as  capable  of  being 
tamed,  and  of  attachment,  even  to  fondness,  for  its  keeper, 
as  any  other  animal  of  its  kind.  We  have  seen  many  in- 
stances of  this  mutual  good  underrtaoding  between  the 
man  and  the  beast,  and  Mr.  Bennett  mentions  a  remarkable 
example  in  his  *  Tower  Menagerie.'  A  tigress  of  great 
beauty,  in  the  Tower  when  he  wrote,  and  scarcely  a  year 
old,  had  been,  during  her  passage  firom  Calcutta,  allowed 
to  ran^e  about  the  vessel  unrenricted,  and  had  become 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  sailors,  showing  not  the  slightest 
symptoms  of  ferocity.  On  her  arrival  in  the  Thames,  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  sight  of  strangers  instantly 
changed  her  temper,  rendering  ner  irascible  and  dangerous. 
So  sulky  and  savage  was  she,  that  Mr.  Cops,  who  then  kept 
the  lions  in  the  Tower,  could  hardly  be  prevailed  on  by 
her  former  keeper,  who  came  to  see  her,  to  allow  him  to 
enter  her  den ;  but  as  soon  as  the  tigress  recognised  her 
old  friend,  she  fawned  on  him,  licked  him,  caressed  him, 
and  manifested  the  most  extravagant  signs  of  pleasure ; 
and  when,  at  last,  he  left  her,  she  cried  and  whined  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  The  tame  tigers  of  the  mendicant 
priests,  or  Fakirs,  of  Hindustan,  are  well  known. 

But  whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  £he  tameable  quali- 
ties of  the  tiger,  and  indeed  of  all  the  great  cats,  they  are 
not  to  be  incautiously  trusted.  The  natural  disposition 
is  always  ready  to  break  out ;  and  the  mildest  of  them, 
though 

'  Ne^er  lo  tame,  to  cherish'd.  and  lock'd  up, 

Wm  have  a  wild  trick  of  lilt  aneeston.' 

Thus  Bontius  states  that,  in  1628,  a  tiger  at  Batavia, 
which  had  been  brought  up  from  a  cub,  and  accustomed 
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to  mon  nil  it«  lift',  cseapvd  from  its  pae*.  ftidencd  on  n 
horsL'  which  wan  fttriliiiK  nrtir.  And  ki)Ii-d  it ;  no  that  Hie 
titiwiu  nun  upon  the  ti^cr  with  firu-arms  nnd  slem  it  in  its 
twm,  to  previfnl  fiirthcr  mischii'r. 

We  condude  thi»  part  of  our  aktlt-h  with  the  account 
Civcn  by  John  Mason,  who  rormLTly  ki>nt  the  beauts  in 
Exfter  Change,  to  Mr,  Wood,  of  his  IVartuI  cntounler  1^ith 
one  orthc8«  captives. 

About  the  j-ear  lfi02  a  tiger  had  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  Alpey  to  send  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  placed 
in  tlie  Towrr.  tlii'ro  to  remain  for  a  few  days,"  till  the  sliip 
doKtined  to  convey  tlie  animal  abroad  wa.i  ready.  Tlie 
beast  was  confined  in  a  large,  BuERciently  ventilated,  wooden 
case,  lined  with  iron  hooi».  some  of  whicli  lie  ripped  off 
durinf;  the  first  niK'ht  of  his  confinement,  and  {niawed  the 
case  partly  through.  This  Iwintt  perceived,  the  next  day 
the  ease  was  repaired  by  the  addition  only  of  a  strong  piece 
of  wood  niuleu  on  the  outside.  '  The  conscience,  saj's 
Mr.  Wood, '  miftht  well  be  expected.  The  tiger  renewed 
his  efforts,  and  in  the  course  ol  the  foUowing  night  made 
his  escape,  and  spruni;  upon  a  wall  ten  feet  hi(;lK  where  he 
remained  till  Mason  came  in  the  morning.  Tlie  fear  of 
luiiin{;8uch  a  valuable  animal  induced  this 'poor  fellow,  for 
a  reward  of  ten  fpiineas,  to  hazard  his  Kfe  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  the  tiger.  For  this  purpose  he  engaged  a  ser- 
geant and  some  other  dctsoiis  to  assist  him.  Whom  he 
K laced  in  a  room,  the  uour  of  which  opened  upon  the 
iads,  from  whence  he  could  reach  the  animal.  He  then 
provided  himself  with  a  strong  rope,  one  end  of  which  he 
gave  through  the  window  to  his  lompanions,  nnd  with  the 
other,  having   a  running   noose   upon   it,  he  slowly  ap- 

8roaclied  the  tiger,  and  threw  it  over  its  neck.  This  was 
le  critical  moment ;  the  people  within  were  directed  to 
pull  the  rope  and  secure  the  beast;  unfortunately  the 
noose  sli]iped  otF,  and  the  enraged  animal  immediately 
sprung  upon  the  keeper,  fixiiie-  his  teeth  into  the  Heshy 
mrt  of  his  arm,  and  tearing  his  breast  and  hand  in  a 
dreadful  manner  with  hi«  claws.  In  this  shocking  situ- 
ation the  poor  man  lay  under  the  tiger;  while  the  sergeant 
out  a  bullet  into  four  parts,  and,  having  loaded  his  musket, 
he  fired  through  the  window  at  the  animal ;  who,  the  mo- 
~nent  he  received  the  shot,  quitted  liis  hold ;   and,  after 

fatal  to 


staj'gering  for  a  few  minutes,  expired.    Tlic  bullet  howevi 
which  de^royed  the  tiger  had  nearly  been  etiually  fatal  1 

e  of  the  (quarters  having  E'lnnceu   against  his 


temple,  and  deprived  him  of  nil  sense  and  motion  for 
considerable  time.    Nevertheless,  alter  keeping  his  bed 
a  Ibrtniglit,  he  gradually  recovered,  and  is  now  '.  1807)  per- 
fectly well,  though  he  will   carry  the  marks  of  his  enemy 
about  with  him  as  long  as  he  lives.'    {Zoography,  vol.  i.) 


In  the  East  the  tiger  h  assoi  kled  emblematically  with 
power.  Thus  the  Chinese  mintlarins  covered  their  seats  of 
Justice  with  its  skin.  In  v\.  17  of  the  atlas  to  Sir  George 
Staunton's  '  EmbaKny  to  China,'  representing  a  militan- 
iNMt,  two  swordsmen  are  habited  and  sliielded  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit a  tigerine  aspect.  Tlie  tiger  soldiers  of  Hyder  Ali 
and  Tippoo  Saib  were  among  the  choicest  of  their  troops. 
The  ligir's  lieail,  gorgeous  with  jewels,  that  formed  tlie 
principal   omnnient  of  tlic  throne  of  Hyder  and  'Tippoo. 


of  the  man,  taken  also  upon   the   aaiiK  v-.tr..- 
CSi-e  the  Museum  at  the  India  Mouie.) 

The  term 'Tiger' is  locally  and  erroneously  app^i*:  ■> 
theJE^:uaT.  [LsOFAKDS,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  436.] 
Fossil.  Tieuu,  Sec. 
l*rofessor  Bucltland  notices  the  rvniMins'  of  Ibc  Tiztt  .i 
the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  at  Plymouth,  and  in  the  Uncii  at 
Aiitibes.  The  great  fouil  Tiger  or  Lion  Mii  ipir*. 
Guldfussj,  and  other  extinct  cats,  lived  brfon  maa  vu  :i 
existence.  1'he  follou-ing  fossil  cats  arc  enamnaMd'i 
Von  iMeyer,  besides  the  great  species  abo^e-meatiocni  .— 
Felit  untiqua,  tjuv. ;  F.  JttiodorrHtit,  Craii.  and  iJt  : 
F.  brerirottrU,  Croii.  and  Job. ;  F.  Fardineutii,  Cn«.  tai 
Job.  ;  F.  AreernfntU,  Uroii.  and  Job. ;  F.  Mrr^mlt^t, 
Brav. ;  F.  eultrideni.'Bns.;  F.  apAamitle*.  l^aup;  f. 
Ogifgiti,  Kaup  i  and  F.  pritca,  Kaup.  [FausA  ^^.  i- 
p.  •£».] 

Dr.  Lund,  in  his  'View  of  the  FauMof  flkaaJ  prrtiou* 
to  the  last  Geological  Revolution,'  rcmib  that  the  Hunt- 
ing I.eopard  {FelU  jubala,  Linn.;  CyMiUrv.  Wu:i. , 
which  ditfen  from  the  rest  of  the  Cats  in  manj  i^MmI 
characters,  has  been  very  properly  foriDcd  iato  ■  tepMiIs 

j  genus ;  for  its  claws  are  not  retractile,  il  i*  irega- 
of  so  mild  a  dis|>osition   that  it  ia  frequent^-  U 

I  employed  in  the  chace.     But,  he  obaervea,  ai  a  r« 

I  contrast  to  this,  that  its  dental  system  m  upoa  a  Bsn  bm- 
derous  plaii  than  tliat  of  the  true  Felrm,  not  hati^  Urn  Ist 

'  projection  on  the  laree  teanng  molar  oftlM  gfpsja*. 
which  is  found  in  all  the  other  preda>.-eoua  nwn>  Ml  Ite 
development  of  which  is  in  invenw  propoftion  la  ^  aai- 
mal's  carnivorous  propensities.  Dr.  iMod  ircocnNcd  Om 
form  of  dentition  in  a  small  animMl  of  tlie  i  iiimi  ^^ 
of  the  Brazilian  rejrion,  which  waa  the  scene  of  Iwn^ik 
labours,  not  exceeding  a  domestic  cat  in  mxe  ;  and  h*  l« 
naiucd  it  Ct/niiilurut  taiautut.  .B«Hd^  this  be  dMCOtmd 
the  remains  of  two  species  of  the  normal  retinc  fbi^  ■■ 

.  as  large  as  the  long-tailed  tiger-rat  IFtlU  mMnmra.  h 

,  Max.i,  the  other  larger  than  the  Jatfuar  Ftiit  Om. 
Linn.),  and  compar«bte  to  the  Tiger  uid  the  lioa.  IM 

'  largest  species  of  the  Old  World. 

'  TiOKa-CA«. 

Under  this  title  may  be  claiwd  all  those  lever  aajd 
and  spotted  Asiatic,  AlHcan,  and  American  Csti  »•« 
do  not  come  under  the  well-undentood  denomiuiuM  i 
Timers,  Leopards,  and  Panthers. 

Before  we  proceed  to  any  description  or  illiutistiM  of 
this  beautil\il  group,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  ih*  eoitA 
to  be  (lut  in  iiossesition  of  M.  Temminck's  weII-ci>=sdi?rJ 
and  digested  monograph  of  the  K^niis  F.lu  ilndrd  .■■,« 
two  sections  aciordin^  to  their  geographiti;  Ji»*.*i- 
tion. 

Section  1. 
This  comprises  the  Felidte  of  the  Old  Conlinrnt  i:^  Ji 
ari'hipelago. 

1.  FrlitLro.  including  the  three  vmrietiei  oS  Bat*-n- 

Sfnrgal,  and  Peraia.     [l.ioTt.l 

2.  FAU  TisriM,  the  Royal  IW  (here  treated  of  . 

.}.  trtit  jubala,  the  Hunting  Leopard.     [LKorAU>,td. 

4.  Mil  Parduf,  the  Panther.  [LKOPAmn*.]  Of  -ia 
M.  Teniniinck  gives  the  following charmc I er : — Wbok!'-"- 
less  lliiiii  tlie  I.eopard:  tail  on  long  as  the  bad*  and  tM 
heail,  its  extremity  when  turned  back  rrarhinjr  Ut  the  ^i? 
of  tlie  nose  :  colour  of  the  fur  deep  yellowish  fuhm,  b 
inlemal  part  mariied  with  rose-like  ipota  of  tbe  rrn-  te 
as  the  ground-colour  of  the  fur;  the  nuaersw  ask 
closely  aimroximated ;  the  raw-like  spoU  Oom  I*  t«  M 
lines  at  the  utmost  in  diameter:  caudal  Teiteha  S 
N.R.  The  number  of  caudal  vertebne  asninwd  ta  Ik 
Leojiard  by  M.  Temminck  U  22.  It  iiou1d~"apptar  tW 
there  is  no  correct  figure  of  the  true  Panther. 

Tlie  Black  Tiger,  ft/i>  mrlat,  Jtimau  Kimtbamg  at  fc 
Staiiijord  Haffles,  is  considered  aa  only  a  dark  varirtT  d 
the  Leopard,  '  ' 

F'-tiji  Cnria  is  considered  as  also  to  be  erased  fitm  Ui 
hst  of  species,  as  it  is  only  the  young  of  the  Uopenl  * 


rcpreseutatiou,  clumsy  enough  it  must  be  admitted,  of  a  J  vol.  xiii.,  p.  432.^ 


'^lii,  the  BimaM'DjAan. 


[Lki 


7-  /■"//*  ^rral,  coinpriaiug  F.  Serval  and  F.  CapentU, 
Linn.,  thu  Ckat-pard  of  Desmareat,  and  the  Caracal  of 
Bruce. 

8.  Felis  cfrvaria.  For  the  characters  of  this  and  the 
■even  species  of  Lynx  which  fallow  it  in  M.  Temminck' 
monograph,  see  Lynx,  vol.  xiv..  p.  217- 

16.  Felia  Cafut.     [Fkmiia,  vol.  x.,  p.  221.1 

17.  Felis  maniculata.     [Femo«,  p.  222.] 

IK.  Felit  minula,  identical  with  the  Felit  Javanemit 
of  Horsfield's  '  Zoolo^cal  Researuhe*  in  Java,'  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  adopted. 

Section  2. 
Tliis  comprises  the  Feiidte  of  the  New  Western  World. 
19.  F'lu  cnnfolor,  Mvi  Puma.     [Lion.] 
3U.  Felis  Oirpti,  the  Jaguar.      [Lioparim,  vol.  xiii., 
p.  4M.) 
21.  Fflit  Jiieuarotidi. 

2a.  Felis  cplidogaster.  Boui^ht  by  M.  Temminck  at  Ihe 
»rIc  of  ^f^.  Bullocii's  collection,  for  the  muaeum  of  the 
Nefherlftnds, 

23.  Felis  ru/a.  Guldenst.  Bay-Cat  of  Pennant:  with 
this  -M.  Temminck  describes  also  a  specimen  brought  from 
Mexii-o.  ivhich  mny  prove  distinct.  Bought  by  M.  Tem- 
tniiK'k  at  Mr.  Bullock's  sale  for  the  muaeum  of  the  Nether- 
Iaii<U. 

24.  Frlit  pnrdiilin,  the  Ocelot. 

2r>.  Fe/is  imirr'jiira.—N.R.  These  two  last  confounded 
tofetliei-  hv  Liiiiiaus  under  the  name  of  F.  pardalit.  The 
Mexican  Ti);er  of  Pennant  is  said  to  appear  to  be  a  repre- 
■entation  of  F.  macroura. 

26.  Felis  mitia,  the  Chati,  F.  Cuv. 

27-  Felis  ligrina. 

ITiis  monoeraph,  aa  far  as  it  goes,  has  been  of  great 
benefit ;  but  the  student  should  examine  the  menageries 
ami  niitsen[iii<,  ci,t  well  as  the  works  of  other  authors,  and  he 
fvill  find  several  caU  noticed  both  before  and  since  tl' 
publication  of  M.  Temniinck's  catalogue.  Among  otln 
authorities  the  publications  of  d'Aiara,  of  Sir  Stamford 
Rafnus,  of  M.  F.  Uuvier,  of  M.  Deamarest,  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Gray,  of  Dr.  Horsfield,  and  Mr,  Vigors  in  the  Zoological 
Journal,  of  Dr.  Horsfield  in  the  Zoological  Researches  in 
Jiivii,  of  Prince  Maximilian,  of  M.  Lesson,  of  Sir  William 
Jardine  {Natural ist's  Library,  Mammalia,  yo^.  ii,,  FeliiKe), 
and  of  Mr.  Darivin  {Zoology  of  the  Bengle),  may  be  con- 
«ilfed  wilh  advantage. 

Dr.  Horsfield  and  Mr.  Vigois  (Zool.  Jour.,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
3S0)  remark  that  they  are  not  of  M.  Temminck's  opinion, 
Ihnt  the  determination  of  species  in  such  groups  aa  these 
rests  upon  any  examination,  however  acute,  of  preserved 
specimens  in  cabinets,  or  in  any  research,  however  exten- 
sive, into  the  slorea  of  furriera.  Such  examination,  the^ 
think,  leads  to  conjecture ;  probable  and  plausible  conjec- 
ture, it  may  be  true,  but  still  conjecture,  and  not  facta. 
They  add  that  we  are  in  this  way  as  likely  to  fall  into  the 
error  of  confounding  true  species  as  into  that  of  creating 
nominal  ones,  and  they  express  their  opinion  that  the 
truth  can  be  satisfactorily  attained  only  by  diligent  re- 
searches in  the  native  country  of  these  animals,  or  by 
accurate  observations  on  their  changes  and  differences  «• 
to  sex.  age.  and  season,  when  in  a  living  state  and  in  con- 
finement. 

M.  Temminck,  in  his  Tableau  Mtlhodique  (1827).  states 
that  then  there  were  known  lAirtf/  distinct  specie*  of  cats 
and  seven  or  eight  other  doubtful  indications. 

Asiatic  Tiobr-Cats. 

Exam^»le,  Felis  Sepulensis,  Horsf.  and  Vig. 

Description. — Size  of  Felis  Javanensis,  Horaf.,  but  its 
hal'it  more  slender,  the  tail  and  neck  proportionally  elon- 
l^te.  Groimd-colour  grey,  with  a  verv  slight  admixture 
of  lawny ;  bands  and  spots  of  the  head,  back,  neck,  throat, 
abdomen,  and  thighs,  deep  black ;  superior  longitudinal 
bands  resembling  those  of  ii".  Javanensis.  Ground-colour 
of  throat  and  abdomen  nearly  while;  the  lower  flanks 
marked  with  a  faint  lawny  lon^tudinat  streak.  Cheeks 
streaked  with  two  parallel  longitudinal  lines,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  which  follows  a  transverse  lunar  mark  which 
passes  \vith  a  bold  curve  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  near 
which  a  very  narrow  band  crosses  the  throat.  Sides  of  the 
neck  appearing  marked  with  two  broad  waving  bands,  at 
the  termination  of  which  stands  an  oblonjj  regularly 
transverse  band.  Neck  underneath  nearly  immaculate. 
Wiouldcrand  flanks  cxliibi ting  irregular,  diversified  marks, 
P.  U..  No.  ITrU. 
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the  anterior  oblong,  the  poaterior  angular,  of  a  nlixtd 

tawny  and  black,  and,  individually,  above  or  poateriorly 
with  a  broad  dash  of  saturated  black  ;  they  are  scattered 
over  the  sides  without  any  regular  longitudinal  diaposition; 
but  they  have  generally  an  oblique  direction.  Abdomen 
marked  throughout  with  uniform  oval  spots ;  anterior 
thighs  within  exhibiting  one,  the  poateridr  thighs  two 
broad  black  bands.  Hump  and  thighs  marked  extemaTly 
with  roundish  or  oblong  spots.  Tail  above,  to  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  tip,  with  uniform  roundish  spotj, 
arranged  posteriorly  in  regular  transverse  bands.  Head 
above  and  ears  agreeing  generally  with  those  oIF.Javan^ 
ensii.  Length  tVom  extiemity  of  nose  to  root  of  tail,  1  foot 
lOi  inches.  Length  of  tail  lUJ  inches.  (Vig.  and  Horaf.) 
Dr.  Horafield  and  Mr.  Vigoia  observe  that  the  distin- 
guishing characters  of  this  specie*  are,  it*  comparativelv 
lengthened  habit;  the  slendemess and  proportional  length 
of  the  tail ;  the  disposition  of  the  marks  on  the  flanks,  and 
the  character  of  these  marks  as  far  as  regards  their  diverai- 
fled  form  ;  and  the  saturated  black  patch  with  which 
they  are  individually  marked  at  their  upper  or  posterior 
edge. 

*  In  the  Bengal  Cat,'  say  those  zoologists,  ■  these  marks 
have  a  different  disposition ;  they  are  oblong,  and  arrai^ed 
on  the  flanks  in  regular  succession  longitudinally.  The 
materials  contained  in  the  museum  at  the  India  House 
have  enabled  us  to  make  this  statement,  which  is  founded 
on  the  examination  of  a  specimen  brought  by  Gener»l 
Hardnicke,  and  on  a  careful  drawing  prepared  under  the 
eyes  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  We  have  thus  two  distinct  species 
of  small  catr  from  India,  and  the  elucidation  of  this  point 
is  of  some  importance,  as  it  appeaia,  from  the  following 
remark  in  M.  Temminck's  monographs,  "  fextstence  £ 
celte  cspice  dans  I'Inde  n'esl  pas  constalte,"  that  he  enter- 
tained some  doubts  on  the  existence  of  the  Bengal  Cat. 
It  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to  give  a  comparative 
analysis  of  all  the  species  which  resemble  our  animal.  The 
discrimination  of  many  species  of  Felis  is  at  all  times  a 
difficult  subject;  and  on  many  of  them  naturalists  still 
dis^ee.  (Jur  immediate  abject  is  to  indicate  a  new  form 
of  Felis,  from  the  upper  provinces  of  India,  differing  essen* 
tially  fiom  that  which  is  found  in  the  plains  of  Bengal ; 
and  so  direct  Ihe  attention  of  naturalists  in  that  country  to 
a  more  careful  investigation  of  the  various  Oriental  speciea 
of  this  interesting  genus.' 

The  same  authors  stale  that  the  specimen  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  was  presented  by 
Obtain  Farrer,  of  the  East  India  Company's  service.  It 
came  immediately  from  Calcutta,  where  it  was  said  to  havo 
been  sent  fhtm  Nep&l.  It  lived  some  time  in  theSocietr'a 
gardcna.  but  was  extremely  wild  and  savage.     It  generally 

remained  in  a  sitting  posture,  like  that  of  the  c 

Domestic  Cat,  and  never  paced  its  den  in  the  manne 
most  other  animal*  of  the  group.    {Zool.  Journ.,  vol.  i 
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Apricax  Tioeb-Cats. 

Example,  Felis  Serval,  the  Serval. 

Description. — Upper  pads  clear  yellowish,  with  black 
spots ;  lower  parts  white,  with  black  spots  also,  but  they 
are  less  numerous.  Upon  the  head  and  neck  the  markings 
are  most  conspicuous,  and  form  symmetrical  linea  on 
each  side  directed  towards  the  shouldeis.  On  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  they  are  placed  irregularly.  On  the 
back  they  are  lengthened,  and  show  a  disposition  to  fonn 
four  rows;  on  the  body  and  thighs  they  are  larger  and 
round,  and  they  are  smaller  but  equally  round  on  the  ex- 
tremities. Upon  the  face  and  muzzle  they  are  minnta. 
Vol.  XXIV.— 3  L 


On  thu  intiUe  of  tlie  Tore  limbi  l^vo  canapicuona  blauk 
tnnivene  b*n  ;  the  hind  limbi  wilh  »jnii!ar  mKrkinsB, 
but  lew  defined ;  Iwt  jointa  of  the  limba  ot  a  paler  tint 
than  the  reit  of  the  body,  the  •poln  on  thum  round  snd 
very  Minall.  Toil  with  eight  blAck  rinf».  tip  of  the  tune 
colour.  Lenirth,  excluiive  of  tail,  1  foot  1 14  inches ;  (ail  9 
inchet.  Height  when  Hlandinic  erect,  about  12  inchei  at 
the  shoulder,  and  IK  inchea  at  tlie  hind  quarieis.  (F.  Cii\.) 

The  animal  fyom  whioh  the  above  description  was  taken 
was  a  very  yount  male.  Its  temper  «■««  mild  and  Rcntle, 
Bud  ita  diipo«ition  sportive.  It  played  like  a  domestic  cat, 
or  rather  kitten,  cliasing  its  tail,  and  amusing  itself  witli 
anything  that  it  could  roll  with  its  paw. 

LoatUty.—The  Serval  ii  a  native  of  southern  AlHca. 
There  are  firenerally  some  livinfc  specimens  in  our  mena- 
wriei.  It  has  been  exhibited  in  that  of  the  Zooloifical 
Society  of  London,  and  may  be  seen  there  now  ( IM'Jj. 


American  TiOKR-t^ATs. 

But  it  is  in  America  that  the  tieer-cats  sre  mnut 
Tons  and  bvautifVil,  and  there  their  manners  have  1ie<.-n  best 
noticed  by  competent  observers :  we  select  three  exam- 
ples of  the  vanelies  of  form  and  colouring  exhibited  by 
this  irroup  in  that  quaiter  of  the  ^lobe. 

Priii  pardalii,  Una.  The  Ocelot.  This,  the  most 
beautiful  perhaps  of  all  the  liger-catt,  almost  defies  dc- 
Bcription.  Mr.  E.  Bennett  has  howevergiven  a  veiy  faith- 
ftil  account  ftom  two  living  speeimena,  one  exislinij  when 
he  wrote  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  other  in 
garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park. 


about  IK  inches.  Ground-colour  of  fur,  grey,  mingled 
vrith  n  slii^ht  tinge  uf  fawn,  elegantly  marked  with  nume- 
rous longitudinai  bands,  the  donal  one  continunui  and 
entirely  black,  the  lateral  (ais  or  seven  on  each  side)  oon- 
xisting  for  the  moat  put  of  a  aeries  of  elunfjated  spots  wilh 
black  margiiia,  tometimea  completely  distinct,  sometimes 
nmnins  together.  The  centre  of  each  spot  of  a  deeper 
fawn  than  the  ground-colour  external  to  tnem  ;  this  deeper 
tinge  is  also  conspicuous  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  limlM,  all  of  which  parts  are  irregalarly 
marked  with  full  black  lines  and  sputs  of  various  sizes. 
From  the  top  of  the  head,  between  the  can,  there  pass 
backwards,  towards  the  shoulders,  two,  or  more  frequeii ' ' 
four,  uninterrupted  diverging  hands,  which  are  full  bli 
antvi'ioriy,  but  generally  bifurcate  posteriorly,  and  enclose 
a  narrow  fawn-eulourcd  space  with  a  black  margin ; 
between  these  there  is  a  single  longitudinal,  somewhat 
inlemiiited.  narrow  black  line,  occupying  Ihe  centre  ol 
the  neck  above.     Kara  short  and  rounded,  eKtemallv  mar- 

S'ned  wilh  black,  surroundint^  a  large  central  whitish  spot. 
nder  parts  of  the  body  whitish,  spotted  with  black,  and 
the  tail,  which  is  of  the  same  ground-colour  with  the  body, 
also  covered  wilh  blaik  upoU.      Bennett,   Tbicer  Me 
grrin.) 

Mr.  Bennett  remarks  thst  he  has,  in  the  above  descrip- 
tion, stated  the  length  of  the  tail  at  more  than  a  foot ;  and 
that  in  all  the  known  occIoIn  as  well  tt^  in  alt  the  species 
(of  which  there  are  several ,  that  Hpproach  it  in  form  and 
Golfturing,  the  proportionate  length  of  Ihe  tail  is  at 


equal  to  that  which  he  has  given  u  it«  averaze  metKn- 
ment.  The  tail  however  of  the  Tower  »pe.imf  ;;i-,; 
exceed  six  or  seven  inches ;  its  eitremily  wa»  .  »r.T-,»s 
with  hair,  and  there  was  no  cicatrix.  Still  I's  r.^-,- 
throughout  and  it*  abrupt  rtumpina«  induced  lh<  UM 
that  this  abbreviation  was  purely  ucideiila] :  aad  bt  '-•. 
by  no  means  inclined  to  regard  that  speciBen  as  a  vi 
species,  to  be  distinguished  by  the  csccmts  ■hertuB  ! 
that  appendage,  by  the  unusually  paJa  cttlour  of  ili  mtA- 
ingw,  and  by  some  slight  peculiarity  in  the  mode  sf  itev 
arrangement,  which, he  observes,  vartee  n  evervia^mfah 
that  he  had  seen. 

i.or<i/ify.— Mexico,  Paraguay,  uid  prohablr  Pen 
liubiU.  ($^.— The  ocelot  remftins  in  the  d*pp  !..«t.-, 
daring  the  day,  sallyinc  forth  at  night  in  ijunl  l-I  is* 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  the  latter  of  which  it  iiin-rw:.  > 
chues  in  the  trees.  I'or  it  is  a  veryexpert  climlir: 
be,  as  is  generally  supposed,  Ihe  Tfucocu^it/.  TlaJ  ■  •■  .'. 
Culut  Pardat  Mexiainui  at  HertAndei.  it  i>  aid  Ic  -'r-  — 
itself  out  as  if  dead  on  the  limb  of  Mime  trrt  nhen  it  -;„■• 
monkeys  in  the  neighbourttood-  Tliey.  vtni  b;  run,w-_v. 
proceed  to  examine  the  supposed  dcAutd.  aoA  Ul  i!ct:mt 
to  their  curiosity. 

The  Ocelot  has  been  so  completely  tAsed  ss  la  b*  i>(t 
at  liberty,  and  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  stron;  arstnarct 
to  its  master.  Mr.  Bennett  states  that  thespecimtn  laTht 
Tower,  a  niale,  tvaa  perfectly  good-lrmpenrd.  ricceiiaei 
fond  of  play;  and  had  much  of  the  chaiiat-teT  and  riw 
uf  the  domestic  cat.  Its  food  conaisted  pnacipally  tt 
rabbits  and  birds;  the  lalter  it  plucked  with  inar  iti- 
lei  ity,  and  always  commenced  its  meal  with  t^  htsd.  tf 
wliitli  it  seemed  particularly  fond  ;  but  it  da]  cot  cti  «ri 
the  ravenous  avidity  which  chUKctemes  Dea;!;  d>  "bf 
animals  of  this  tribe. 


Fflit  mitii,  F.  rhiv.;  The  Chati.  Cilitifwn  H 
DJsara  f  Fflit  Chibiguaxv,  Dcsm. 

Detrrijilioa. — About  a  third  larger  than  the  itmttta 
cat ;  length,  excluuvc  nf  tail,  rather  more  thaa  two  tat. 
tail  eleven  inches ,  height  to  iniddle  uf  back,  atutf  hi 
foot  two  inches.     Ground-colour  of  fur  on  the  upper  p«& 

Sate  yellowish :  on  the  lower,  pure  white :  at  1W  M^ 
ull  grey, and  verv  thick  and  close.  Bodvco\et«d*i(kv 
regular  dark  patcties ;  those  upon  the  back  entBelr  bian 
and  disposed  longitudinally  in  four  rows  ;  those  upM  As 
sides  surrounded  wilh  black,  with  the  centre*  of  s  tkm 
fnwn,  arranged  in  nearly  five  rows.  Spots  upoe  th  ^w 
part  of  the  body,  where  the  ground-colour  of  the  f>  s 
uhite.  full,  and  arranged  in  two  linea  f  nmpwcd  of  ei  ' 
seven  patches  on  each  side.  limbe  covered  wflh  MSt^ 
round  spots  of  smaller  dimensions :  on  the  fore-hf^  t^ 
the  l>ody,  two  transverw  bands.  On  the  throat  fi^d 
half  collar,  and  on  Ihe  under-jaw  two  rt«scciri-JuqW 
spi)U.  Behind  each  eve  two  bands  about  two  iDcb(sW( 
terminating  apposite  tne  ear.  Forehead  bonleied  bvIM 
lines,  between  which  are  numeroua  apols;  ud.  d'ta" 
origin,  a  blackish  mark  tram  which  the  whisken  tfi» 
Outside  of  the  ear,  black,  with  a  white  spot  DM  '^ 
small  lobe.  Baxe  of  the  tail  spotted  with  stoall  bWctn 
which  towards  the  end  run  into  half-rinKs,  whxfe  « 
broadest  on  the  upper  stirlhee.     Pupil  round.     F.  Cuv 

This  animal  (a  female^  was  extremely  gentle:  sai  i 
those  with  whom  it  was  familiar  pasard  it»  rage  or  dkl  «■ 
approach  it,  it  would  expres  its  discontent  by  a  dMrt  R< 
ll  manifested  great  delight  when  it  was  caieacd.    ttknl 
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FrlU  mitii. 

ris  meiiag:crie,  and  was  procured  from  a  dealer  in 
.oc(////r/.-- South  America. 

I  est  and  others  identify  this  animal  with  the  Chi- 
ef D'Azara.  Temminck,  who  received  a  skin 
dc  Janeiro,  considers  it  distinct. 
a's  description  comes  very  near  to  that  above 
far  as  colouring  is  coneenied  ;  but  he  gives  the 
lenj^th  as  three  feet  six  inches;  the  individual 
described,  the  largest  male  he  had  seen,  was  four 
it  an  inch  in  length  ;  tail  thirteen  inches ;  height 
ers  one  foot  and  a  half,  and  behind  one  foot  seven 
id  a  half.  It  was  so  fat  that  immediatelv  after 
weighed  five-and-thirty  pounds ;  the  females,  he 
rather  less. 

me  acute  observer,  speaking  of  his  Chibigtiazu^ 
that  some  of  the  Guarancse  call  the  domestic 
,  and  othei-s  Mbrncayd.  In  the  same  manner,  he 
e  give  the  wild  animal  of  which  he  is  treating 
of  Chihi-frtmztt^  and  others  that  of  Mbaracayd- 
^oth  appellations  signifying  Great  Cat.  Many 
i,  he  adds,  call  it  Onza  (Ounce). 
:es  that  the  species  is  so  common,  that  his  friend 
aptured  eighteen  individuals  in  two  years,  within 
ues  of  his  pueblo ;  but  he  adds  that,  notwith- 
this  abundance,  few  are  acquainted  with  it,  the 
1  and  dogs  never  falling  in  with  it,  and  being 
)  penetrate  to  its  haunts:  he  very  much  doubts 
ny  quadruped  hides  itself  more  effectually.  He 
it  as  remaining  by  day  in  the  most  impenetrable 
id  as  coming  fodh  alter  dusk,  especially  on  dark 
irhts,  when  the  chibiguazus  danngly  enter  the 
id  court -yards,  though  no  instance  is  known  of 
ction  bv  the  dogs.  When  the  moon  shines  they 
)m  visitins:  inhabited  spots,  and  never  are  trapped : 
wait  for  them  with  a  gim  is  hopeless,  so  sharp  a 
do  they  keep.  They  carry  on  domestic  fowls 
?  which  they  climb,  sometimes  six  in  one  night, 
leave  several  dead.  Men  and  dogs  are  avoided 
A'ith  extreme  caution,  and  each  pair  is  supposed 
a  separate  district,  for  a  male  and  female,  and  no 
always  caught  in  the  sjime  place.  Noseda  formed 
strong  stakes,  with  three  divisions :  in  the  middle 
le  placed  a  white  fowl,  so  that  it  might  not  only 
but  seen  at  a  distance  :  the  other  divisions  were 
as  to  shut  by  the  falling  of  the  planks  as  soon 
liibiguazus  entered.  This  trap  was  set  in  the 
which  they  resorted  for  prey,  and  those  caught 
ed  into  a  great  den  in  Noscda's  court-yard.  S<mie 
ot  away,  and  were  taken  again  two  or  three  times 
no  tinp  :  they  were  recognised  by  ear-marks  and 
ol's :  DAzaia  infers  from  this  that  the  idea  of 
as  obliterated  from  their  recollection  by  their 
pos.<ess  the  fowl.  He  remarked  that  all  which 
t  in  the  den  deposited  their  excrements  in  their 
ilace,  and  when  he  substituted  a  narrow-necked 
!veiit  this,  they  mounted  to  its  edge  for  that  pur-. 
never  missecf  the  vessel  or  its  immediate  neigh- 
Nearly  the  whole  day  was  spent  by  them 
in  a  ball,  and,  when  a  chibiguazu  wished  to 
mself,  he  first  licked  the  one  at  his  side.  When 
put  into  their  den,  or  so  that  they  could  reach  it 
ng  their  paws  through  the  bars,  it  was  always 
,t  on  the  day  following  they  had  plaecd  it  in  a 


heap,  after  having  divided  it  into  bits  some  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  and  on  this  they  reposed.   The  small  sticks  and 
twigs  with  which  the  inside  of  their  den  waa  furnished 
were  broken  and  torn  to  pieces  in  like  manner.    Twilight 
and  night  were  passed  in  pacing  to  and  ftt)  close  to  the 
sides  of  their  den ;  and  if  crossed  or  interrupted  by  an- 
other, they  Aiffed  and  gesticulated  like  an  angry  cat,  but 
without  using  their  paws.    They  nevelr  quarrelled,  unleaa 
they  were  very  much  irritated,  and  then  they  struck  at 
each  other  with  their  fore-paws.     They  devoured  live 
pounds  of  flesh  per  day  when  flrat  caught,  but  afterwards 
three  sufficed.    A  portion  was  prepared  fbr  each  of  the 
twelve  or  fourteen  individuals  coimned,  and  they  took  it 
with  their  pawa  according  to  the  length  of  time  they  had 
been  there,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
others.    If  however  the  animal  whose  turn  it  was  did  not 
take  his  portion,  or  disregarded  it,  another  immediately 
snatched  at  it  without  any  defence  on  the  part  of  the  right 
owner  except  by  sneezing,  and  sometimes  by  blows  with 
its  fore-paws.    A  walk  was  made  for  them,  enclosed  by  a 
sort  of  hurdle,  so  that  rats,  fowls,  ducks,  or  young  dogs 
could  be  introduced  into  it :  upon  opening  the  cage  it  was 
observed  that  usually  one  only  went  out  for  each  victim,  and 
almost  always  according  to  the  order  of  their  confinement. 
Cats  and  dogs  they  seized  with  their  mouth  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  overlaid  them,  and  then  kept  them  so  that 
they  could  not  stir,  till  they  were  dead.    Cats'  flesh  ap- 
peared to  produce  the  mange,  fretting  the  chibiguazus, 
making  them  mew  like  cats,  and,  at  last  destroying  them. 
Snakes,  vipers,  and  toads  were  also  eaten  by  them,  but 
this  diet  occasioned  violent  and  continuid  vomiting ;  they 
wasted  to  skeletons,  and  died  in  a  few  days.    If  the  dog 
introduced  equalled  them  in  size,  they  touched  him  not, 
for  it  appears  that  they  do  not  assist  each  other.    If  a 
chibiguazu  cannot  master  any  prey  alone,  he  leaves  it. 
Birds  were  caught  by  the  head  and  neck,  and  thoroughly 
stripped  of  their  feathers  before  they  were  eaten.     No 
unnecessary  cruelty  was  manifested.      Noseda  observed 
that  one  did  not  kill  a  fowl  put  into  his  den  till  the  third 
day.    D'Azara  and  his  friend  frequently  closed  the  doors 
of  the  yard,  and  opened  the  den  that  the  chibiguazus 
might  leave  it :  those  most  lately  caught  went  first ;  and 
sometimes  the  old  ones  would  not  go  out  even  when  their 
den  was  entered  that  it  might  be  swept.    They  were  left 
at  liberty  fbr  several  hours,  during  which  they  examined 
every  crevice,  and  then  lav  down  to  sleep.     When  boys 
persecuted  them  with  sticks,  they  retreated  to  their  den 
without  turning  on  their  persecutors,  even  when  severely 
beaten.    A  male  on  one  occasion  becoming  very  lazy,  on 
entering  his  den  he  was  abused  and  bitten  by  his  female, 
as  if  to  punish  him.    Some  individuals  were  incarcerated 
for  more  than  a  year  without  exhibiting  any  sign  of  love. 
In  the  night  their  eyes  shone  like  those  of  a  domestic  cat, 
and  they  resembled  that  animal  in  their  form  and  habits, 
in  lying  down,  licking  and  cleaning  themselves,  washing 
their  faces  with  their  paws,  frifllng,  sneeiinff^ — in  ft£t  in 
every  way.    D'Azara  coDcludea  by  statinff  that  his  friend 
caught  a  young  one,  and  it  became  so  uioroughly  tame 
that  it  slept*' in  the  skirts  of  his  clerical  ffown,  and  went 
about  loose.    He  affirmed  that  no  animal  could  be  more 
tractable :  but  it  devoured  the  poultiy  of  his  neighbours, 
and  they  killed  it. 

P^lis  Pajeroi, — ^The  Pampas  Cat,  Pluero,  or  Jungle- 
Cat. 

Deacriptitm. — Pur  of  great  length :  longer  hairs  of  the 
back  upwards  of  3  inches,  arid  those  of  the  hinder  part  of 
the  bai^k  fttnn  4^  to  4}  inches  in  length.  General  colour 
pule  yellow-grey.  Numerous  irregular  yellow  or  some- 
times brown  stripes  running  obli(}uely  from  the  back  along 
the  sides  of  the  body.  On  each  side  of  the  face  two  stripes 
of  yellowish  or  cinnamon  commencing  near  the  eye,  and 
extending  backwards  and  downwards  over  the  cheeks,  on 
the  hinder  part  of  which  they  join,  and  form  a  single  line, 
which  encircles  the  lower  part  of  the  throat.  Tip  of  the 
muzzle  and  chin  white ;  a  spot  in  ftt)nt  of  the  eye,  and  a 
line  beneath  the  eye,  of  the  suae  colour ;  belly,  inner  side 
and  hinder  part  of  fore-le/z;^,  white  also.  An  irregular  black 
line  running  across  th«  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  extend- 
ing over  the  base  of  the  tore-legs  externally :  above  this 
line  two  other  transverse  dark  markings  more  or  less  de- 
fined on  the  chest.  On  the  fore-legs  ttiree  broad  black 
bands,  two  of  which  encircle  the  leg :  on  the  posterior  fegft 
about  Ave  blaek  bandi  ejdemally,  and  some  irreffnler  danr 
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■pnti  iitli'mallv.  tVvt  yi-llouish,  and  under  aide  ol'  lamu 
ul'  a  aliiclitly  (Ivepi-r  liiio.  Un  tlie  btlly  numtroun  Iuku 
inviplUr  black  )>|iul«.  Kan  modcmti.-,  vvitli  loii^  while 
iiaiiv  internally :  vxlomnlly  of  the  aainu  colour  a«  the  hvad, 
except  at  the  ajHiX,  where  the  hnira  are  block,  and  fonn  a 
■li^lit  lull.  Tail  vliort,  lioini'wlmt  lju»hy,  and  devoid  ol' 
dark  rint^  or  ipota — the  hain>  are  in  (act  coloured  as  those 
on  the  back.  On  thti  upper  part  Ol'  the  liody  cacli  hair 
bfown  at  the  baae,  then  yellow,  and  at  the  apex  black. 
On  the  hinder  ])Hit  of  the  back  the  hairs  almont  black  »! 
the  base,  and,  on  the  iiidci  of  the  body,  each  hair  erey  at 
the  base  ;  there  is  then  a  conwderable  apace  of  yeltowiah- 
white  colour :  lowanls  the  apex  they  are  white,  and  at  the 
apex  black.  Tlie  greater  number  of  the  haira  of  the 
in uualachci  while.  LenKlli  from  nose  to  root  of  tail,  2(1 
inchea ;  nf  tail  (fur  included),  1 1  inchea.  Height  of  body 
at  shoulders,  13  inches.  Size  about  equal  to  Qiat  of  the 
common  wild-cat  of  Europe;  butthe  Pampas  cat  in  stouter, 
its  head  smaller,  and  its  tail  ahorter.     (Waterhouse.) 


those  on  the  body,  he  remarks,  are  ^enei^Ily  indistinct  i 
but  the  black  rings  on  tlie  legs  are  always  very  conspi- 
cuous. 

Loeaiity. — D*Aiara  says  that  he  knows  not.  nor  has  he 
heard,  that  this  specien  exists  in  Paraguay,  although  it  for- 
merly may  have  1>een  seen  there ;  but  as  the  country 
became  lolerably  well  peopled,  and  there  were  fewer  plains, 
the  inhabitants  protiably  extirpated  it.  He  caught  lour  in 
the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  between  35"  and  3()°  S.  lat., 
and  three  olhcn  on  Ihe  river  Negro.  He  says  lliey  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  La  Plata. 

Darwin  i,loc.  cil.)  gives  as  its  habitat  Santa  Cruz,  Pata- 
|[Onia  (April),  and  Bahia  Blanca  (August).  He  states  that 
it  is  common  over  the  whole  of  the  great  plains  which 
cgmpofie  Ihe  eastern  side  of  the  southern  part  of  America ; 
and  ne  says  he  has  reason  to  believe,  from  the  accounts  lie 
received,  that  it  is  found  near  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
which  would  give  it  a  range  of  nearly  1400  miles  in  a 
north  and  south  direction,  D'Azara  having  staled  Ihal  it 
extends  northward  as  far  as  3U°  S.  lat.  One  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
specimens  was  obtained  in  00°  S.  lat.,  at  Santa  L'niz. 

Jliibilt,  Fowl,  ^-c. — D'Aiaia  says  that  the  natives  call 
tills  animal  gulo  pujero,  because  it  lives  on  the  plains, 
concealing  itM:If  in  jungles,  without  entering  into  the  woods 
.tnd  thickets.  Aprreat,  or  guinea-pigs,  according  to  lilm, 
fonu  its  yrincipal  food.  Mr.  Darwin  slates  that  it  takes 
its  name  from  *  paja,'  Ihe  Spanish  woid  for  stiaw,  from  ils 
habit  of  frequenting  reeds.  The  speciracn  taken  by  him 
at  Santa  Oniz  was  met  with  in  a  valJey  where  lliickeU  were 
growing.  When  disturt>cd  it  did  not  rtin  awsy,  but  drew 
ibelf  up  and  hissed. 


Pnivl  Cit.    (bif.  a/S^ivb.) 

We  iina  conclude  our  notice  of  the  tiger-ctta,  k  race 
•Tidently  appointpd  as  the  principal  agerrts  for  keeping 
down  the  birds  and  smaller  mammalia,  which  abound  in 
warm  climates. 

TI'GLIUM.     [Chotom.] 

TIGRA'NES,  king  of  Armenia,  th«  ally  of  Mithridates 
theGreat,whogave  him  hisdaughterCleopatt*  in  marriage, 
ile  was  master  of  the  large  tract  between  Egypt  in  the 
wulh-wwt  Mid  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  north-east,  which 
It.*'iJ°"?'*"  '*y  Assyria  and  Meilia  on  the  east,  and  by 
Ihe  kiDgdoma  of  Poatua  and  of  Capp«docia  on  the  west 


TIG 

and  north-west.     The  earlier  histoiv  of  TigtssM  u  :f « 

known;  Strabo  (p.  r)32,  C'as.)  and  Justin  ^xxviu.  3  Caii 
that  he  was  sent  m  his  youth  as  a  ho»t«ge  to  1h«  ^;ic  ; 
the  Paithians,  who  aflcrwarda  realond  him  t»  'J>ri 
He  conquered  Gordyene  and  Meaopdlamik.  and  tht  Sfrjot 
cliose  hira  for  their  icing  inBX.84,or,  aeG)itiliii|;tuiL'[«K 
I  Du  Reb.  Syr.,  70),  in  B.C.  SO.  Before  b.c.  74  he  eaoL.h.*: 
an  alliance  with  Mithridates,  who  waa  then  ^MuttsbKia^ 
tliird  war  with  the  Romans.  The  condttimuofthkaloiki 
were,  that  Mithridates  should  be  maater  of  the  — ■■^rm 
nhicli  they  hoped  to  conquer,  and  thst  TigrmneisbsaUtnt 
the  inhabitants  and  all  the  moveable  propvily  that  htfRi*i! 
carry  off.  Plutarch  state*  (Lueullut,  a.  009,  \ylukl  -^ 
the  army  of  Tigranes  was  compoaeo  of  aoujiou  ^ru— 
2U,000  archers.  515.000  bone,  1.'>0,OOU  fiwt.  and  XOb 
pioneers  and  liain, — and  that  Ar«ba  and  variiki'  Alw 
from  the  Caucasus  abounded  in  the  Anneniaa  laaif.  T^ 
campaign  was  opened  in  B.C.  74-  Cappadocia  awl  Biita. 
Ilia  were  conquered,  and  Mithridatvs  laid  tiege  to  L'tnt^ 
in  Bithyiiia,  bul  Lucullus  came  to  njlirve  it,  and  »ttr-  tan- 
oui  re\  erses  Mithridates  was  compelled  ta  Ij-  to  Itrmm 
\ti'J).  The  conduct  of  the  ArmeiuAn  king  had  bcca  laMn* 
cere  during  thew  eventa,  and,  tlits  Ronaiis  WkU  l«« 
victorious,  he  not  only  refused  to  receive  hk  iabci- 
in-law,  but  set  a  prize  of  a  hundred  talcnU  oa  hi.  U»i 
on  the  pretext  ttiat  the  king  had  peraukdcd  taiiAaki 
was  likewise  called  Tigrane*.  to  ret>el  a^aiiKl  hit  itfkd 
and  to  join  the  Romans.  Mithridatea  neTertheli^  «• 
ceeded  in  paci^ing  his  son-in-law,  and  theyjoiMdtka 
to  meet  Lucullus,  who  had  rrnasi'd  the  EiinhnM 


Lucullus,  who  had  cro— ed  t 
and  the  Tigris,  and  had  laid  siege  loTigi 
'«pital  of  the  Armenian  kingdom.      [Tu 


a-t^M 

.. IMS.:  & 

battle  ensued  near  this  town,  in  which  Tigraiiu  vm cm»- 
pletely  defeated  (tith  October,  GO'',  and  hit  e^tal  U!  HI* 
the  liands  of  the  Romans.  Tigi«n«i  aod  XJI^hta 
having  entered  into  neeotiationa  with  Phraatn  iVl  .Inf 
of  the  Partliians,  for  the  purpose  of  diawing  Vm  iria 
Iheir  alliance,  Lucullus,  who  nad  now  cariMd  tit  h» 
(juest  in  Armenia  as  far  as  Aitajwla  on  the  up^  |Hl 
of  the  Araxes,  marched  to  Meaopotkaiia  to  alla^  tta 
Purtliians.  But  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers  compeilcd  Lb  k 
relieat  tu  Cappadocia,  where  they  dibperMrd,  a>  it  Mvakt; 
the  instigation  ol'  Pompey,  who  aimed  at  the  wiprtiM  ci» 
maiid  in  the  war  (07 j-  The  Roniaiu  lost  Ca.i>iiailou& ai< 
Ti^mnes  canied  oft'  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitaai 
this  province,  as  well  as  of  Cilicia  and  Galatia.  Poa^ 
entered  Asia  Minor  in  u.c.  66,  and  in  th«  -r^  hk  k 
defeated  Mithridates  in  a  great  battle  vn  the  Ei^bM* 
Milhridutcs,  having  experienced  the  failhle**  chaiwttf  rf 
his  son-in-law,  fled  to  Phana^ria  in  itic  ialaul  i>f  Tshk 
while  l"igranes  humiliated  hiinself  bvforv  tlv  SiHVh 
then  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Artaxa^a.  B* 
went  to  the  tent  of  Pompey,  and,  kneeling  bcAn  ku  u:- 
torious  enemy,  took  off  his  royal  diadem,  ■MttrhPafn 
however  Niould  not  accepL  The  policy  of  tlv  tUi^^ 
required  an  independent  kinnlom  bvtw  een  that  .<i— i«i'» 
ondthedfuigeious  poneroftheParthiana.  TigraaM  tbn- 
fore  was  reinstated  in  Armenia,  except  the  districts  rfCa- 
dyene  and  that  of  Sophene,  or  the  w^temmoit  put  rf 
Armenia  Magna,  which  he  waa  obliged  to  ccd*  te  ka 
rebellious  sou  Tigranes,  then  an  al^-  of  the  Bd^^ 
Besides  Ihese  districts,  he  ceded  to  the  HomaiM  hk  ka|' 
doin  of  Syria,  including  Phoenicia  and  all  his  co^m* 
in  Cilicia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia  ;  he  paid  u  ihMM 
lalcnls,  and  he  gave  half  a  mina  to  each  Roman  ailihu."* 
minx  tu  each  centlirion,  and  sixty  mine,  or  unr  ta^Lk 
eachtribune.  (Plutarch, £iicu//w,  p.  QST.Xvlaad.;  m» 
Appian.  De  BmUo  Milhrid.,  c.  IM.)  It  aeciM  IW  ib 
this  humiliation  'Hgrancs  led  an  obacure  and  tiap^  ifc 
for  liis  name  disappears  from  histoij,  aul  the  nar  tt  to 
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death  13  unknown.  His  successor  was  Artavasdes.  [Mitbri- 

DATES  ;    POMPKIUS  ;    LUCULLUS.] 

(Valerius  Maximus,  v.  1,  9 ;  Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  33, 
1,  and  c.  37 ;  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilla ;  Woltersdorf, 
Cmnmentaiio  Vitam  Mithridatia  M,  per  annoa  digestam 
mteriit,  Goettingae,  1812.) 

TIGRA'NES,  prince  ol*  Armenia  and  lord  of  Sophene, 
was  the  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  During  the 
Ast  war  between  the  Romans  and  Mithridates  aided  by 
tiis  ally  king  Tigianes,  pnnce  Tigranes  forsook  his  father  and 
wrent  over  to  the  Romans.  When  his  father  humiliated 
limsclf  before  Pompey,  he  sat  by  the  side  of  the  Roman 
j^encral,  but  he  did  not  rise  before  his  father,  nor  did  he 
fhow  him  the  slightest  degree  of  filial  respect.  Having 
>een  created  lord  of  Sophene  and  Gordyene,  he  refused  to 
oirrender  the  treasures  of  Sophene  to  Pompey,  who 
(uspected  him  of  being  in  secret  communication  with 
Phraates,  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  whose  daughter  he  had 
narried.  Tigranes  also  became  suspected  of  having  formed 
i  plan  for  seizing  or  putting  to  death  his  father,  and 
accordingly  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  Pompey,  who  sent 
dm  to  Rome.    He  figured  in  the  triumph  of  Pompey. 

Appian  (Z>e  Bello  Mithrid.^  c.  106  and  117)  states  that 
n^anes  was  afterwards  put  to  death  in  his  prison.     [Ti- 

liORANO'CERTA  (Tiypav6c«pra),  for  some  time  the 
iapital  of  Armenia,  was  built  by  king  Tigranes  after  he 
laid  extended  his  dominion  over  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and 
Phoenicia.  Artaxata,  the  old  capital  on  theAraxes,  being 
Liated  in  the  north  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cauca- 
n  nations,  then  the  allies  of  Armenia,  Tigranes  seems 
u  have  thought  it  convenient  to  have  his  capital  near 
hose  countries,  which  often  required  his  presence  on 
iccount  of  tlieir  possession  being  still  insecure.  This 
langer  arose  principally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Romans,  who,  from  the  time  when  Attains  left  them  his 
dngdom  of  Per^amus  by  testament  (b.c.  133),  formed 
lesigns  on  all  A^ia  Minor,  and  at  the  time  of  the  founda- 
ion  of  Tigranocerta  (between  84  and  74  b.c,  but  nearer 
o84)  v;ere  at  war  with  Mithridates,  the  neighbour  and  ally 
►f  Tigranes.  Tie^ranocerta  was  situated  a  short  distance 
rem  the  Upper  Tigris,  on  the  Nicephorius,  a  river  of  con- 
iderable  breadth,  as  Tacitus  states.  Seert  or  Sered,  a 
mall  town,  surrounded  by  antient  ruins,  is  generally  sup- 
K>sed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Tigranocerta.  Sered  is  situated 
»n  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  the  modern  name  of  which 
3  unknown,  and  which  flows  into  another  river  of  consider- 
ble  length,  the  Bedlis  of  Haji  Khalfah,  which  has  its 
ources  south-east  of  lake  Van,  and  flows  into  the  "n^ris. 
liis  latter  river  is  called  Khabur  by  D'Anville,  but  this  is 
.  mistake,  the  Khabur,  according  to  H^ji  Khalfah,  cited 
•y  Rennell,  being  another  tributary  river  of  the  Tigris 
learer  iU  middle  coui-se.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
iver  Centrites  was  also  called  Nicephorius,  and  this 
pinion  is  principally  founded  on  the  circumstance  of 
lie  river  which  passes  Sered  being  a  very  small  stream, 
rhile  the  Nicepliorius  at  Tigranocerta  was  of  a  consider- 
ble  breadth.  This  opinion  nowever  is  rejected  by  Ren- 
ell,  and  indeed  no  ruins  have  been  found  on  the  banks 
f  the  Centrites,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  shown 
lat  there  are  none.  We  are  likewise  ignorant  as  to  the 
ban^es  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  direction  of 
le  Centrites,  which,  after  having  left  the  mountains  at  the 
^lage  of  Kala  Zerke,  flows  tlirough  an  open  and  level 
>untry  at  some  leagues  distance  east  from  Sered.  Ac- 
)rding  to  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  and  Appian,  Tigranocerta 
id  very  strong  fortifications ;  its  suburbs  contained  gar- 
5IW  and  fish-ponds.  The  town  was  inhabited  pwUy 
f  barbarians,  and  partly  by  Greeks,  the  inhabitants 
r  twelve  Greek  towns  who  were  transplanted  thither  bjr 
igranes  after  he  had  ravaged  Cappadocia.  The  mih- 
jy  position  of  Tigranocerta  was  admirably  chosen.  By 
s  situation  opposite  the  passage  formed  by  the  narrow 
Uley  of  the  Centrites  in  the  Carduchian  Mountains,  it 
Dmmanded  one  of  the  principal  roads  which  led  and  still 
tads  from  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  into  Armenia  across 
le  mountains.  It  was  also  opposite  the  gorge  in  the  Cardu- 
hian  Mountains,  which,  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
met  ion  of  the  Centrites  with  the  Tigris,  came  so  close  to 
le  Tigris  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  an  army  to 
love  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Xenophon,  in  con- 
ucting  the  retreat  of  the  t^n  thousand,  apparently  in- 
vaded to  enter  Armenia  by  the  valley  of  the  Centrites, 


but  he  found  this  passage  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Car- 
duchian Mountains  impracticable ;  and  taking  suddenly  a 
north-east  direction,  he  ascended  the  steep  Carduchian 
Mountains,  and  crossed  the  Centrites  in  its  upper  part. 

Master  of  Tigranocerta,  the  king  of  Armenia  could  sud- 
denly invade  Cappadocia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria;  and 
in  case  of  defeat  he  could  retreat  under  the  walls  of 
Tigranocerta  and  defend  the  defiles  in  the  mountains 
against  a  superior  army.  Lucullus,  in  his  campaign 
against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  laid  siege  to  this  key  of 
Armenia  before  he  ventured  to  enter  the  defiles.  The 
united  kings  hastened  to  relieve  the  town,  but  they  were 
beaten,  and  Tigmnocerta  with  immense  treasures  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victor  (6th  October,  C9  b.c),  who  sent 
the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  back  to  their 
homes  in  Cappadocia.  After  the  fall  of  Tigranocerta,  all 
Armenia  was  open  to  the  Romans,  who  overran  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  Artaxata.  But  no  sooner  was  Lucullus  in- 
formed that  Phraates,  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  was  about 
to  attack  him,  than,  instead  of  descending  the  Araxes  and 
making  an  attack  on  the  northern  part  of  Media,  he  hast- 
ened back  to  Tigranocerta.  If  he  had  remained  a  little 
longer  on  the  Araxes,  the  Parthians  would  have  forced 
the  position  of  Tigranocerta,  and  the  Roman  army  would 
have  been  shut  up  within  Armenia.  Strabo  Tp.  532,  Cas.) 
sa}^s  that,  when  Lucullus  took  Tigranocerta,  it  was  only  half 
finished,  and  that  after  its  destruction  there  was  nothing 
but  a  little  village  on  the  spot.  However  it  soon  became 
again  a  town,  and  in  the  wars  of  Corbulo,  63  a.d.,  it  was 
a  considerable  and  well-fortified  place.  (Tacitus,  AnnaL, 
XV.  4.)  Hesychius,  8,  v.  Kepra,  says  that  Kipra  signifies  a 
town,  in  Armenian,  and  this  opinion  is  corroborated  by 
Stephanus  B3rzantinus  s,  r.  Tcypavdctpra,  who  says  that,  in 
the  language  of  the  Pailhians,  Tiypavdiupra  is  the  same  as 
TiypavovvoXiQ  in  Greek.  The  word  *  certa*  also  occurs  in 
Carcathiocerta,  a  town  which  is  also  called  Amida,  and  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Kur&-Amid  and  Diy^rbekir. 
Soping,  in  his  notes  to  Hesychius,  savs  that  Kk^ra  or  copra 
is  the  root  of  Carthago.  [Tigranes  ;  Lucullus  ;  Pompby.] 

^Strabo,  p.  532,  539,  747,  Cas. ;  Appian,  De  Bello 
Mithrid.;  Plutarch,  Lucullus;  Pompeius ;  Tacitus,  An- 
nul., xii.  50;  xiv.  24;  xv.  4,  &c. ;  Rennell,  Jllustrd- 
tions  of  the  History  of  the  ICxpedition  of  Corus,  and  the 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks;  RenneU,  Geo- 
graphy of  Asia  Minor.) 

Tigris,  River.     [See  End  of  Letter  T.] 

TIGRISO'MA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  the  Tiger- 
Bitterns, 

Sub^eneric  Character. — Bill  as  in  Ardea.  Face,  and 
sometimes  the  chin,  naked.  Legs  almost  feathered  to  the 
knees.  Inner  toe  rather  shorter  than  tlie  outer.  Claws 
short,  stout,  regularly  curved.  Anterior  scales  reticulate 
or  hexagonal.    Mr.  Swainson  considers  this  to  be   the 


Nyctiardea.    Example  Tigi 

(N.B.  According  to  the  principle  generally  received 
among  zoologists,  neither  Butor  nor  Nyctiardea  can  be 
retained  as  generic  names.  The  first  is  identical  with  the 
Botaurus  of  flrisson  and  Stephens :  for  the  reasons  against 
admitting  the  second,  see  Nycticorax.) 

TIJU'CA,  M.  Lesson's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds 
(ChrysopteryXt  Sw. ;  Attila^  Less. ;  Ampelis,  Nordm). 
Mr.  G.  R.  Crray  arranges  it  between  Calyptomena,  Rafil., 
and  ProcniaSf  Hoffm.,  \mder  the  Ampehn^e,  Mr.  Giay's 
third  subfamily  of  the  Ampelid^ff, 

TILBURG  is  an  inland  town  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  North  Brabant  and  district 
of  Bois-le-Duc :  it  is  situated  in  a  heath  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Ley,  13  miles  east  of  Breda,  14  south-west  of 
Bois-le-Duc,  and  38  north-east  of  Antwerp.  It  has  three 
churches,  a  large  castle,  and  12,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
between  5000  and  6000  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
fine  woollen  cloth  and  kerseymeres.  They  likewise  manu- 
facture calmucs,  beaver  coating,  baize,  and  cloth  for  the 
army.  Extensive  barracks  have  been  built  by  tlie  present 
king  of  Holland.  Lying  out  of  the  great  road  iVom  Flan- 
ders to  Holland,  it  is  litue  visited  by  travellers. 

TILBURY  FORT,  a  fortification  erected  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Thames,  opposite  to  Gravesend,  for  the 
purpose  of  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  river.  ^  It 
was  originally  formed  as  a  mere  block-house  in  the  time 
of  Henry  YIIL ;  but  after  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  De  Ruy- 
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tcr,  bad  ;iil\  !i?u-«l  into  th**  Tliames  nnd  Midway  in  1(567, 
CMiarli's    11.  (onxcrtrd  it   into   a   reirular   fort iiU-at ion,  to 
wiiirh  coTisidi-iahU'  additions  have  sinti*  bi*cn  made.    The 
fort  stands  pritu-iiKilly  in  the  jiari^h  of  West  Tillmry,  l)nl 
paiiially  in  the  adjoinini?  parish  of  l.'hadwell.     It  is  sur- 
rounded In-  a  deep  and  wide  foiwc,  whieh  may  l)e  filled 
with  water  when  neeessary;  and  its  ramparts  prtvicnt  for- 
midahie  batteries  of  heavy  cannon  toward  the  river.     The 
fort  is  chiefly  of  brick  ;  but  it  hai>  a  massive  stone  portai, 
the  elevation  of  whieh  renders  it  a  prominent  olyect  from 
the  oppt)site  side  of  the  river,  which  is  here  about  a  mile 
^ide.    \Vithin  the  fort  are  commodious  barracks  and  other 
Rccomnuxlations  for  the  trarrison,  which  ordinarily  consists  , 
of  a  fort-major  and  a  detachment  of  invalids :  and  pien* 
toward  the  river  atford  facilities  for  the  landintj  of  troops, 
Htori's,  &c.     Owine:  to  the  flatness  of  the  shore,  the  fort  is 
liable  to  overflowintr  durinc:  floods  and  sprimj-tides,  and 
its  situation  is  by  no  means  salubrious.    A  view  of  Tilbury 
Port,  fnmi  the  river,  is  iriven  in  No.  121)  of  the  '  Penny 
Mairazine.' 

Tir.K,  a  kind  of  thin  brick,  or  plate  of  baked  clay,  used 
chiefly  for  coveiint?  roofs,  but  occasionally  for  pavinir 
floors,  constructing  drains,  &c.  Tlie  English  name,  and 
those  by  which  tiles  are  known  in  other  European  lan- 
puatjes.  are  derived  from  the  Latin  teffufa,  which  contains 
the  same  element  as  tf*i!/).  to  cover.  This  becomes,  in 
Saxon,  fi^fr  or  tisi^rl;  in  Dutch,  tegel,  tfighft,  tirhel^  or 
tirhs^i :  vci  Oi*iman,  sit*irf*i  or  (farhzipff**i :  in  Italian, 
tfiznln  :  in  Spanish,  teja,  tt'g<i,  or  trirt/fa  :  and  in  French, 
tiiifp. 

An  accDunt  of  the  use  of  tiles  anions:  the  antients,  iljws- 
trated  by  enijnninc'  of  roofinc:-tiles  found  at  Pompeii,  is 
piven  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Komnn  Antiquities,* 
art.  *  Tec»la,*  in  which'it  is  statiMl  that  rootimr-tiles  were 
oriijinally  made,  like  bricks,  of  bakinl  day  'yiic  Airr»/c-»and 
that  Hyzes  of  Nnxos  intnxluced  tiles  of  marble  about  the 
Uear  02U  B.C.  In  ad(htion  to  tlie  superior  beauty  and  dura- 
bility of  such  tiles,  thi'V  were  made  of  much  larj;er  dimen- 
woiLs  than  was  practicable  in  da^*,  and  conseipiently  the 
eflect  produced  l)y  their  parallel  joints  miu:ht  be  broujjjlit 
into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  buildint;.  A  still  more 
oxi)ensive  aiid  nnirniiicent  method  of  niofinjj  oircasionally 
adopted  consisted  in  the  use  of  tiles  made  of  bronze  and 
pilt.  Tiles  were  orit^inallv  made  perfectly  flat,  or  with 
nothinur  niore  than  the  Iiook  or  nozle  underneath  the 
upper  border,  which  fidfilled  the  purpose  of  tixintr  them 
upon  the  raiders.  They  were  subsequently  formed  with  a 
raised  bonier  alonir  each  side,  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
the  sides  of  the  ti!e  were  made  to  convertje  towai-ds  the 
lower  end,  in  order  that  the  raised  sides  or  ledcfes  niiijht 
not  prevent  the  successi\o  rows  of  tiles  from  overia])pin£: 
each  other  neatly.  The  lines  of  junction  between  the  flat 
tiles  were  covered  by  small  semi-cylindrical  tiles,  called 
fw^riVv'*,  the  rows  of  which,  extending:  from  the  ridcre  to 
the  urutter,  dixided  the  surface  of  the  roof  into  a  series  of 
chaimels,  alonjj  which  water  descended  to  the  jrutter. 
Botli  the  tt'oruhf  and  the  imbrices  terminated  at  the  edsrc 
of  the  roof  in  ornamental  pieces;  and  the  whole  a])]>ear- 
ance  of  the  roof  w:us  handsome.  Another  kind  of  antient 
tdinjjT,  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  nRiixe  o(  jHinmacntm, 
c«)n^i'»tcd  of  tile.-i  of  a  semicircular  fonn  at  their  lower 
edi^es.  wliich,  when  laid  in  overlapping;  rows,  somewhat 
re>(*nd)lcd  the  featlh-rs  in  the  train  of  a  peacock. 

The  piiKvs?*  (?f  luaki:!::  tiles  is  so  similar  to  that  of 
bri<-k-ni:ikinir  [H«kk,  m>1.  v..  p.  407],  that  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  d!  >orvc  that  only  the  best  qualities  of  brick-earth 
are  fit  for  the  nurpose.  Since  the  year  IK^i  no  excise- 
(hity  has  been  le\ied  uiion  thv  manulacturc  of  tiles,  the 
duly  ha\in<r  been  ftnintl  \erv  prejudicial,  especially  after 
tl»t'  rcpral  of  the  duty  on  sfates,  although  it  prodiicetl  a 
very  triflinir  rc\cniie.  The  nK)iinG:-ti]es  used  in  this  coun- 
try arc  chiclly  (»f  two  sorts,  |)/a/if -///<•*,  which  are  flat,  of 
a  n'ctanirular  form,  and  usually  alK)ut  ten  inches  and  a 
half  loiiir,  six  inches  wide,  anil  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
thirk  :  and  /"'M-<i/f*.  which  also  have  a  rectanffular  out- 
litic,  l-ut  arc  bent  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  laid  on  the 
nmi".  the  iri eater  part  of  their  surface  fonns  a  concave 
ciia.mel  lor  the  <lescent  of  water,  wliile  on«  side  forms  a 
ii:n:nw  ci)nvex  ridjre,  which  overlaps  the  wljre  of  the  ad- 
joiniiii:  tile.  These  are  U'iually  thirteen  and  a  half  or  four- 
teen and  a  half  inches  lonir,  and  about  nine  inches  wide, 
measured  in  a  straii^ht  line  from  side  to  side.  Plane-tiles 
are  made  with  a  hole  near  their  upper  extremity  to  receive 


a  wooden  pesr,  by  whieh  th<»y  are  liun«  upon  tp^  aia*  ^ 
the  nK»f,  and  they  are  laid  either  with  or  «ithi>r.  aj-jf 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  »uccea*ive  row*  «\t:.tf  »t 
other  about  six  inches.     Pan-tiles  have  no  holi».  -jc  l  » 
hunc:  upon  the   laths  b^r  Icdi^eft   formetl  at   xhtd  la^ 
cdires;  they  do  not  require  ao  ipvat  an  o\eriapM  yoat- 
tiles,   and    consequently   form  a   Uichter   cb%cnB^.   Tk 
comparative  weight  of  the  two  kinds  ol  tiling,  aad  of  <A^ 
kinds  of  roofing,  and  the  suitable  an|?les  of  inrhB^tiaafe 
each,  are  inven  under  Koor,  vol.  xx.,  p.  14J.     Tut  ti  i 
semi-cylindrical  form,  laid  in  mortar  with  their  tgovri  m 
concave  sides  uppermost,  n'sjK»ctivcly,  are  u»«d  fiarcoicnai 
ridges  and  gutters. 

Drain-tiles  are  most  commonly  made  in  the  fuiB  <tf  a 
arch,  and  laid  or  bedded  upon  flat  tiles  called  soUt.  S&m 
useful  information  will  be  found  in  a  paper  *  On  the  tt^ 
nomical  Manufacture  of  Drainiuj^-Tile*  and  SalU%'  faf  Xr. 
Robert  Heart,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Jouraal  tf  At 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society  ;*  and  in  the  Mae  roiuar  ■• 
notice  of  the  admirable  tile'-makin^  marhinm  inreaitd  bf 
the  manjub  of  Tweeddale,  which  has  been  rceenCljr  brasirliil 
into  extensive  operation.  Paving-tiles  ai*  nsaanir  «iuaff, 
and  of  greater  tnickness  than  those  used  for  rwmii^'.  Is 
antient  as  well  as  in  more  recent  timet  pavuic-uits  wt 
frequently  decorated  with  ornamental  devices  in  «■■■ 
colours,  so  as  to  produce  an  eflect  reaembling  that  sf  ■»- 
saic  pavement. 

TILE'SIA,  a  genus  of  Polypiaria  mcntionfd  by  Ifr 
mouroux. 

TILGATE  BEDS.  Aportion  of  the  ffreatMncsar^rta 
in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  interposed  bct«fto  lit 
green-sands  and  the  Portland  oolite,  i&  thus  naaeJ  ^  D». 
Mantell,  who  has  describini  the  numerous  and  uni 


organic  remains  which  it  contains.  Tlie  repldisi  VMM 
are  described  in  Professor  Owen's  *  Report  to  tfci  Mib 
Association.*  1841. 

TPLIA,  the  name  of  a  ironus  of  plants  beloncioctiti 
natural  order  Tiliaccii*.    Ttie  trees  in  Kntflana  wn 
Linie-trf^jf,  in  Sweilish  Ltnu^  and  in  German  and 
Lindt*n,    11) ey  are  characterised  by  jioive^winc  s 
deciduous  calyx ;   5]ietals:    numerous  tree  uric 
]>olyadelphous stamens;  a gioV«0!»e,  villous,  1-flyivd.i 
ovary.     All  the  species  are  handsome  treeKWithai 
heart -shapeii,  acute,  serrated,  deciduous  }va\e&  aftl 
grant  yellowish   panicled  flowers.       The   wood  i* 
smooth,  and  white,  and  their  sap  posKesan 
quantity  of  sugar,    lliey  are  princijMLlly  natiTo  of 
I  and  America. 

I  T.  AV/roivpff,  the  European  or  Common  IjaMftt; 
Distal  s  wit  1 1  out  scales,  and  cordate,  acuminate,  sarn 
leaves,  which  are  smooth,  with  the  exception  m'  a  riA 
j  hair  at  the  origin  of  the  veins  beneath,  and  a-r  twK*  citf 
I  lentrth  of  the  petioles;  the  cymes  are  manT-flo«effc4. h4 
,  the  fruit  is  coriaceous  and  downy.  This  tree  »  "^  - 
in  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe.  It  is  v«t}  a 
Great  Hritain,  although  some  doubts  haTv  bem 
as  to  its  being  tndy  indigenous.  It  is  however 
into  all  Hritish  Floras:  and  there  can  l>e  no  doubl.! 
'  wide  difl\ision,  that  it  is  truly  natuialiMnl  m  thisMsM 
It  was  well  known  to  the  antients,  and  u  spokn  flf  if 
both  Theophrastus  and  Pliiiv.  It  is  a  vm-  ffenerml  fsvi 
in  Europe,  and  is  planted  in  imbhc  plan 
appi-oaches  to  residences,  in  I"  ranee*  Germany. 
and  (ireat  Hritain.  For  this  purpose  its  larfe 
some  ap])earance,  and  profusion  of  sweet  ~ 
adapt  it.  The  wood  is  also  in  consideimble  r«|m4I:  tf  • 
white,  close-grained,  sof^,  lig:ht,  and  TTPofh,  aad  »  vi 
by  the  cabinet-makers  for  a  variety  of  purpoMSw  k  a 
easily  worked,  as  well  as  durable,  and  on  this 
been  employed  for  carving.  Most  of  the  fine 
this  country,  as  those  at  Windsor  Castle,  the  lAnf  ^ 
Trinity  (.'ollege,  Cambridge,  and  at  Chataworthb  aieif^ 
wood.  It  is  also  used  for  wood-cutting.  The  f  bnsflf  tte 
bark  are  very  tough,  and  ropes  and  mats  are 
from  them.  They  are  employed  ior  thb  purpose  ■ 
parts  of  England,  but  in  Russia  and  Sweden  tmsa 
tun*  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  conimefve.  ^bM 
used  for  this  purpose  the  trees  are  peeled  in  the  bfCiVBf 
of  the  year,  and  the  l)ark  is  steeped  in  water,  after  vlart 
it  is  hung  up  to  dry  :  and  the  layers  of  bark,  bcii^  «p 
rated,  are  cut  into  n  bands  for  makin|t  mat  a,  or  the  Mm 
ar«  twisted  into  ropes.  The  Russian  mala  used  bf  ^ 
deners  and  upholsterers  are  thus  omkU.  The  fiavtisi 
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a  large  quantity  of  nectar,  and  exhale  a  delicious  scent. 
On  this  account  they  are  great  favourites  with  bees,  and 
when  expanded  they  are  constantly  beset  with  these  insects. 
The  honey  thus  procured  is  in  great  repute,  and   has 

E'ven  celebrity  to  the  honey  of  Kowno,  on  the  Niemen,  in 
thuania,  a  small  town  which  is  surrounded  by  a  forest  of 
limes.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  making  liqueurs.  The  seed 
pf  the  lime  possesses  a  large  quantity  of  albumen,  which 
la  nutritious  and  perfectly  innocuous.  It  was  proposed  by 
Ifissa,  a  French  physician,  to  use  it  in  the  same  way  as 
fchat  of  the  cocoa-tree.  It  was  found  to  answer  this  pur- 
pose, but  when  prepared  it  will  not  keep ;  hence  any 
extensive  manufacture  of  it,  although  it  was  attempted  in 
Germany,  has  been  abandoned.  Cattle  will  eat  the  leaves 
)f  the  lime,  but  it  is  said  to  communicate  a  bad  flavour  to 
hfi  milk  of  cows.  The  flowers  were  considered  anodyne 
ind  antispasmodic  by  older  physicians,  and  were  adminis- 
^red  in  fevers  when  the  Cullenian  doctrine  of  spasm  pre- 
railed.  Hoffman  strongly  recommended  them,  and  relates 
nires  effected  by  them,  and  they  entered  as  an  ingredient 
nto  most  of  his  prescriptions.  They  are  not  much  used 
modern  medicine. 

jilie  linden  attains  a  great  age  ;  and  many  specimens, 
••^brated  for  their  age  and  size,  exist.    *  At  Neustadt,  in 
rtemberg,  there  is  a  prodigious  lime-tree,  which  gives 
name  to  the   town,  which  is  called  Neustadt  an  der 
en.     This  tree  is  said  by  Evelyn  to  have  had  in  his 
e  a  trunk  above  27  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  dia- 
ler of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  to  have  been 
i  feet.     It  was  '  set  about  with  divers  columns  and  mo- 
luments  of  stone  (82  in  number,  and  formerly  above  100 
Bore),   which    several   princes  and  noble  persons  have 
domed,  and  which  as  so  many  pillars  serve  likewise  to 
»port  the  umbrageous  and  venerable  boughs  ;  and  that 
rven  the  tree  had  been  much  amj)ler,  the  ruins  and  dis- 
ances  of  the  columns  declare,  which  the  rude  soldiers 
lave  greatly  impaired.'     Evelyn  adds  copies  of  many  of 
h«  inscriptions  on  the  columns,  the  oldest  of  which  is 
ed  1550,  and  the  column  on  which  it  is  inscribed  now  sup- 
is  one  of  the  largest  limbs,  but  was  at  a  considerable 
uance  from  the  tree  300  years  ago.  (Loudon.)    This  tree 
11  in  existence.     There  are  many  other  very  aged  in- 
^¥iduals  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.   The  family 
me  of  Linnaeus  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  an  an- 
ic^nt  linden  that  grew  near  their  residence.    The  principal 
treet  of  Berlin  is  called  Unter  den  Linden,  from  the  lime- 
rees  which  are  planted  on  each  side. 

Many  varieties  of  this  tree  are  described ;  and,  as  is 

sual  in  these  cases,  some  authors  have  elevated  them  to 

he  rank  and  importance  of  species.    The  following  are 

3und  in  collections  :    T.  E.  lactniata,  in  which  the  leaves 

ire  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  species,  and  are 

leeply  and  regularly  cut  and  twisted.    It  seldom  attains 

I  large  size.     T.  E.  aurea,  which  differs  only  in  its  twigs 

laving  a  bright  yellow  colour.     T,  E.  dasystyla,  possesses 

foment ose  style,  and  differs  from  the  species  in  the  form 

f  its   fhiit.     Some   botanists  admit  only  one  European 

cies,  the    Tilia  Europcea.    Koch,  in  his  *  Flora  Ger- 

ica,*  has  two,  the    T.  grandifolia  and  T.  parvi/olia, 

I  gives  T.  Europ€Ba  as  a  synonyme  of  the  latter.   Hooker, 

»  the  *  British  Flora,'  admits  all  three  ;  and  De  Candolle, 

his  •  Prodromus,'  has  three  species,  besides  the  European, 

iiich  are  as  follows  : — 

71  microphylla^  Small-leaved  Lime,  has  its  j>eta]s  with- 
nectaries  or  scales,  cordate,  ^oundish,  acuminated,  ser- 
ki.ed  leaves,  smooth  above  and  glaucous  beneath,  with 
mattered  as  well  as  axillary  hairy  blotches,  and  eomipound 
any-flowered  umbels.  This  is  identical  with  the  T,  par- 
folia  of  Ehrhart  and  other  writers.  It  is  a  native  of  sub- 
pine  districts  in  the  north  of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain 
IS  common  in  the  woods  of  Essex  and  Lincolnshire ;  and 
>.  E.  Forster  thinks  it  probable  that  this  is  the  only  true 
ritish  species. 

T.  rubra.  Red  Lime,  has  cordate  leaves,  unequal  at  the 
ise,  hairy  beneath  as  well  as  the  petioles,  with  a  tuft  of 
ur  at  the  base  of  the  veins ;  the  fniit  globose  and  smooth, 
is  a  native  of  Taurida,  and  some  few  specimens  are  grow- 
^  in  England.  The  young  branches  are  of  a  beautiful 
»ral-red  colour,  thence  it  has  been  called  T.  corallina, 
his  species  is  by  most  other  writers  considered  a  variety 
^  T.  Europcea  or  T.  grandifolia. 

T,  platyphylla.  Broad-leaved  Lime-tree,  has  petals  with- 
it   nectaries;  cordate,  serrated  leaves,  downy  beneath; 


ong^in  of  the  veins,  woolly;  branches,  hairy;  umbels, 
three-flowered ;  fruit  woody,  downy,  turbinate,  with  promi- 
nent angles.  This  is  the  T,  grandifolia  of  Ehrhart  and 
other  botanists.  It  is  more  common  than  the  oilier  species 
in  Switzerland  and  the  south  of  Europe.  There  are  se- 
veral specimens  of  this  tree  in  Enf^land  and  Scotland,  but 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  wild.  Specimens  of  this 
tree  exist  in  the  churchyard  of  Seidlitz  in  Bohemia,  with 
leaves  contracted  to  the  form  of  a  hood.  They  are  said  to 
have  miraculously  assumed  this  character  from  the  time 
that  the  monks  oi  a  neighbouring  convent  were  all  hanged 
upon  them. 

All  the  foregoing  species  are  distinguished  by  not  having 
nectaries  or  scales  at  the  base  of  their  petals ;  there  are 
six  other  species  characterised  by  possessing  nectaries. 
Four  of  these  are  inhabitants  of  North  America. 

T.  alba,  the  White  or  Silvery  Lime,  has  cordate,  ser- 
rated leaves,  unequal  at  the  base,  clothed  with  white  down 
beneath,  but  smooth  above,  and  four  times  longer  than  the 
petioles  ;  fruit  ovate,  with  five  obscure  ribs.  This  is  the 
T.  argcntea  of  Desfontaines ;  T,  panonica  of  Jacquin ; 
and  T,  tomentosa  of  Moench.  It  is  a  native  of  the  woods 
of  Hungary,  and  is  very  readily  distinguished  from  the 
other  species  by  the  whiteness  of  its  leaves,  which  becomes 
especially  evident  when  ruffled  by  the  slightest  breeze. 
It  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1767,  and  there  are 
now  existing  several  very  fine  specimens,  one  at  Walton- 
on-Thames,  60  feet  high,  and  a  number  at  Highclere  in 
Berkshire.  T,  jjetiolaris  was  described  by  De  Candolle 
from  dried  specimens  sent  to  him  from  Odessa,  where  the 
tree  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  leaves  are  twice  the 
length  of  the  petioles,  and  their  under  surface  downy  like 
the  last. 

T.  glabra,  the  Black  or  Black  American  Lime-tree,  has 
leaves  deeply  cordate,  serrated,  and  somewhat  coriaceous 
and  smooth ;  the  petals  are  truncate  and  crenate  at  the 
apex,  and  equal  in  len^  to  the  style  ;  the  fruit  ovate  and 
somewhat  ribbed.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  North  America 
in  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States ;  in 
the  Southern  states  it  is  only  found  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation on  the  Alleghany  mountains.  In  external  cha- 
racter it  very  much  resembles  the  European  species ;  its 
flowers  and  leaves  are  however  larger.  Although  it  was 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Miller  as  early  as  1752,  it 
is  not  much  gprown,  and  very  few  specimens  exist.  In 
America  the  wood  and  bark  are  used  for  much  the  same 
purposes  as  that  of  its  representative  in  Europe. 

T.  laxiflora.  Loose-flowered  American  Lime,  has  cor- 
date, serrated,  smooth  leaves,  loose  panicles  of  flowers, 
emar^nate  petals,  and  globose  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of 
America,  from  Maryland  to  Georgia.  It  has  been  known 
in  this  country  only  since  1820,  and  but  few  specimens 
are  at  present  planted.  Loudon,  in  his  *  Arboretum*  (vol. 
i.,  p.  374),  states  his  conviction  that  this  and  the  other 
species  of  American  limes  are  only  varieties  of  T.  glabra, 
and  he  has  arranged  them  accordingly.  He  has  however 
assigned  no  other  reason  for  this  opinion  than  their  general 
resemblance. 

T.  pubescens,  the  pubescent  American  lime,  has  some- 
what cordate  and  oblique  leaves,  truncate  at  the  base,  and 
pubescent  beneath  ;  the  petals  emarginate,  shorter  than 
the  style,  and  the  fruit  globose.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia,  where  it  is  found  principally  oh  the  banks  of 
rivers.  It  is  a  much  less  vigorous  tree  than  the  two  last, 
and  has  much  smaller  leaves  and  more  slender  branches. 
There  is  a  variety  called  by  Ventenat  T.  p.  leptophylla, 
which  has  very  thm  leaves  and  delicate  serratures. 

T,  heterophylla,  the  White  American  Lime,  has  ovate 
leaves,  downy  beneath,  sometimes  cordate  at  the  base, 
sometimes  obliquely  or  equally  truncate ;  globose  fruit 
with  5  ribs.  Triis  tree  is  abundant  in  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, and  the  Western  states  of  America,  ana  is  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  of  this  species  are  larger  than  any  other. 
It  seldom  attains  a  height  of  more  than  forty  feet  in  its 
native  districts,  and  specimens  in  Europe  do  not  exceed 
more  than  twenty  feet.  It  is  a  handsome  ornamental  tree, 
and  deserving  of  cultivation.  It  has  been  known  in  France 
nearly  a  century,  but  was  not  introduced  into  England  till 
1811. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  lime  it  should  be  placed  in 
moist  situations,  in  an  argillaceous,  loamy  soil.    It  grows 


beller 


pUinK  thnn  bills,  and  in  muiiit  than  <liy  place*. 
1  may  he  pni]iRinil<'it  by  m-i'tU,  which  aliould  be 
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s  thi'y  nrp  1,'alhi-red ;  but  this  is  a  very  nlow 
process,  ami  the  miiri;  freqiient  mode  of  iiropaRatin^  Ihem 
IS  by  Inycnt.  In  Franct  a  tree  is  cut  (town  to  the  roots. 
and  the  slioots  me  encouraged  to  f!:">™i  "nd  '■>  the  course 
of  t^vo  iir  thri'c  years  they  may  be  planted  in  Ihc  positions 
in  ivhii-h  they  ore  to  stand.  Liine-trees  will  bear  tmns- 
plaiitini;  at  a  cn'ater  age  than  most  trees ;  when  large  trees 
fxr  transplanted,  they  Bhould  have  their  roots  cut  round 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  sttm  the  year  before  they  are 
t.'Lken  up.  Thill  stunts  Iheir  growth,  and  makes  them  bear 
rcmoviil  better, 

I  Ixiudon.  Arbiir.  rl  Friit.  Bn'f..  vol.  i.  and  iv. ;  Bischoff, 
l.'hrhaeh  itir  Ihlanik :  Kocli,  Finra  Germiiniai ;  Hooker, 
JMtii/i  Flora  :  Dona  Millers  D'rl.,  &c.) 

TILIACE.K,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging;  to  the 
i^carpous  group  of  polypetalous  Dicotyledons.  This 
order  consiiitH  of  trees  or  snnibs,  seldom  of  herbaceous 
plantit,  with  umple.  toothed,  alternate  leaves.  Aimished 
with  stipules.  The  flowers  nrn  axillary.  The  calyx  con- 
asts  of  four  or  iivu  sepals,  whivh  arc  valvular  in  (estiva- 
tion ;  the  petals  four  or  five,  with  mostly  a  Utile  pit  at 
their  base ;  the  stamens  are  hvpogynous,  mostly  indciinite. 
with  oval  or  roundish  two-celled  anthere  bursting  lenglh- 
wise ;  the  disk  is  formed  of  glands,  which  are  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals  and  opposite  to  them;  Ihc  ovary  is 
■in^le,  composed  of  from  four  to  ten  carpels,  with  a  Mnt^le 
■tyre  luid  stigma  divided  into  lobes  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  carpels;  st-cds  numerous,  with  erect  embryo, 
pud  alHindant  albumen.  Hiis  order  is  nearly  allied  to 
Sicrcnlincev  and  Malvacetp,  fkm)  which  it  ditfers  in  its 
glandular  disk,  distinct  stamens,  and  two-celled  anthers. 
Tlie  species,  of  which  there  arc  about  two  hundred  and 
fillv.  are  arranged  in  thirty-two  gi-nera,  and  are  generally 
dilfused  throughout  the  tropical  and  temperate  parts  o'f 
the  gliil>e. 

Tiliaceffi  possess  no  active  properties;  they  ahound  in  n 
murila^uous  wholesome  juice.  The  fibres  of  the  inner 
bnrk  are  very  tough,  and  are  used  for  avariety  of  t^onomi- 
cal  purposes.  [Tilia.]  Tlie  wood  is  generally  while,  light, 
and  lough  ;  that  of  Grrwia  rUittica  is  used  for  making 
bowa  in  India.  The  Trincomalee-wood  used  at  Madras 
for  making  the  Mantoola  boats  is  the  produce  of  Herrya 
Ammonilla.  The  Corchonis  olitorius  i«  cultivated  m 
Eaj-pt  for  use  a,s  a  pot-herb. 


Tl'LIQUA.  Mr,  .1.  K.  Oray's  name  for  a  genus  of  f!au- 

tlnnt.      fSciNCOTIlT  A  %■■(.] 

TII.L.\OE.  applied   lo  arable  laud,  is  the  stirring  and 
picparing  of  the  surface  ot  the  soil,  so  as  to  render  it  fit 
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for  the  vegetation  of  the  wcda  comimtted  tn  i! :  ■■•  .tf4 
also  is  the  destruction  of  naxioua  weeds. 

The  whole  nil  of  cultivation  conii^tB  in  tillaK  ui  m^ 
nuring,  and  the  profit  of  the  hualiandman  dcproA  a  t^ 
perfection  of  the  tillage  and  the  economy  of  labcaafn. 
ducing  the  etTect.  A  defect  in  tillage  will  tuaiipM 
deficiency  in  Ihe  crops  in  oidinwy  yean.  To  raut  im4 
croiw.  the  soil  should  be  in  such  a  state  that  tht  ^ 
and  dews  may  readily  be  difFuaed  thifMigti  it,  rtkm 
giving  it  a  wet  appearance,  or  evaporating  Im  npA. 
It  requires  great  knowledge  and  experience  teoHaif 
particular  soil  the  exact  portion  of  tOlaee  wlark ii  mM 
lo  it.  A  fine  garden-tilth,  as  it  ia  called,  ii  tht  me*  pn- 
feet  for  light  soils  which  have  been  long  ctilliiUcJ  lai 
mnnitrcd  ;  when  they  can  be  brought  to  mA  a  ttit  Ibl 
alter  continued  rains  Ihe  aurface  drira  witbout  fanag  i 
cni^,  and  crumbles  of  its  own  accord,  the  tilbp  fa«tcH 
good  ;  and  the  deeper  this  soil   i*  tf  i/ted,  tht  men  it  eU 

Sroducc :  but  where  clay  tihounda  in  the  Mil.  «hck  a 
rj'  weather  can  be  rcodilv  pulveriaed  bv mJung  tlm  dif 
clods,  and  be  reduced  to  tne  flnt.-»t  pVKirr.  too  nurfa  tu- 
lage  may  do  more  harm  than  g'ood.  The  fine  cIbt  h  km* 
converted  into  mud  at  Ihe  aurface  by  tbc  1  h». 

cause  it  is  not  sufficiently  porous  to  le*  **^  *-- 1  ik> 
it ;  it  dries  into  n  liard  crust,  which  ■  _ 

the  access  of  nir,   and  consequently  kw^  uk  • 
of  the  seed.    It  is  only  b^-  abundant  nunuhng  < 
mailer,  especially  of  animal  ori^n,  thai  t 
ency  in  clays  to  cohere  can  lie  overcome ;    aui  luui 
is  effected  it  is  best  to  stir  clny  soils  as  deev  a*  p 
means  of  subsoil -ploughs,  but  they  should  da  » 
verisi-d  so  that  the  water  cannot  run  down  bdwta 
jum]M  and  clods,  and  especially  the  aurface 
in  such  a  slate  of  roughness  that  heavy  rui  '  -vm 

it  with  a  coat  of  mud.    The  clods  vhich  art  ■en 
face  imbibe  the  moisture  more  grsulually. 
fall  lo  pieces,  by  which  the  young  plants'        nr 
and.  as  it  were,  moulded  up.     This  la  pai1»-u 
in  winter  alter  a  frost,  us  all  elaj-land  fi 
aware.     It  is  veij-  easily  ascertained  whekjin  ■ 
bear  much  tillage  or  not.     It  is  onir  neermiy  tstr 
of  it  ill  n  large  pot  or  hnx ;  make  the  surface  rm 
breaking  the  clods,  then  water  it  abuDdanllr,  Hmxia 
dry  in  the  Kun ;  if  a  cniKt  is  formed  in  drjmz.  that 
no't  bear  too  much  harrowing'  nnd   inilve 
be  lett  in  a  moderately  rough  state  alter  «■->■«  » 
the   seed ;  but  if.  atler  it  dries,  the   suilac*  is  I 
porous,  then  the  finer  the  tillage  the  tx-tter  tlw  t>_ 
vegetate.     The  whole  depends  on   the  ready  ad  i 

air  or  its  exclusion.    When  frram-secds  are  wx  r 

face  should  be  well  pulverised  ;   but   thu  rannw  ■<• 
done  if  the  nn)  is  a^  to  nm  together  when  w 
soon  after  Ihe  seed  is  sown.     Some  plants.         i»K  ■ 
force  their  v%Hy  through  a  very   hard  wrm.  i- 

seeds  are  too  weak  to  do  iio.  and  their  groi  ■ 

stopped   by  the  least  crust  on  the  MirfM^, 
preimralorv-lillageofthe  soil  befon:  aowii  ■ 

IS  n  grcal  advantage  in  the  stirring'  of  it         .n« 
griming.    Un  this  depends  all  the  merit  w  lAe  tw- 
frr  cvciy  kind  of  plant,  especially  th<Me  which         r™..- 
lent  roots  or  extensive  foriage.  and  which  ar»  , 
livaled  for  the  sustenance  of  cattle. 

tillage  is  hiTc  most  remarkable.    If  km 

bairoH  be  sown  at  such  a  distance  that  a  i& 
other  stirring  implement  can  be  uaed  btfua 
Ihe  inler\'a1s  be  stitred  more  or  lew,  i 
dejilh^.  it  will  be  found  that  the  deeper  Hh       w, 
the  tillage,  until  the  Ibliage  eorers  the  i 
the  bulbs  swell  to  a  great  we,  the  bevi       « 
abundant  the  produce  will  be.    It  ia  wo 
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rperiment : — Sow  Swedish  turaina  a 
three  feet  apart ;  letaone  oft 


kept  clear  of  weeds  by  (orfaee-hoci 

thinned  out  to  Ihe  distance  of  K  ibot  »,,.ji .  In  • 

vats   be   stirred   to  different  deptia ;    i 

some  Bx  inches,  and  some  nine  inelm 

result  will  be,  that  the  firrt  rowa  will  apps       » . 

sown  much  too  far  IVom  each  other,  not 

being  covered  with  the  fbliagw  of  Om  p 

will  be  covered  more  and  more  m  the  ■ 

deeper,  and  the  lant  will  completely  eof  cr  i 

ter\'ais.    Tlie  nrats  or  bulba  will  be        r: 

to  Ihe  richneaaof  the  li>liate,aBd  Um  ,.,       ,« 
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tilled  rows  \vill  far  exceed  that  of  any  of  the  others,  while 
Ihe  ih-ht   will,  by  comparison,  appear  a  poor  and  scanty 
cro,),  however  clear  of  weeds  the  surface  may  have  been 
kept.     The  soil  best  suited  for  this  experiment  is  a  e:ood 
light  loam  on  a  dry  or  well-drained  subsoil ;  for  sta«2:nant 
moisture  under  any  soil  will  chill  the  fibres  and  check  the 
growth  oft  he  plants,  however  dry  the  surface  may  be.    It 
was  this  which  led  Tull,  the  father  of  drill  husbandly,  to 
the  conclusion  that  tillage  was  all  that  the  soil  requirecl  to 
maintain  perpetual  fertility.   He  carried  his  conclusion  too 
far ;  but  we  shall  not  be  wide  of  the  truth  if  we  assert 
that  with   proper  tillage   the  soil  will   be  gradually  im- 
proved, and  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  manure  occasion- 
ally added  to  recruit  the  waste  produced  by  vegetation 
Vrill  render  the  soil  much  more  fertile  than  it  would  be 
jvith  more  manure  and  less  tillage  :  and  as  tillage  can  be 
increased  by  mechanical  contrivances  where  labourers  are 
scarce,  whereas  the  supply  of  manure  must  generally  be 
Jiiuited,  it  follows  that,  as  a  genei-al  rule,  the  land  should 
be  well  an.i  deeply  tilled,  due  attention  being  paid  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  its  property  of  retaining  or  transmit- 
tins:   moisture.     Very  loose   sands  should  not  be  much 
stirred  until  they  are  consolidated  by  the  admixture  of 
marl,  clay,  chalk,  or  well-rotten  dung;  but  in  all  cases  the 
manure  should  be  mixed  a.s  intimately  as  possible   with 
the  soil,  and  as  deep  as  the  tillage  has  gone,  not  including 
tlie  stirring  of  the  subsoil ;  for  the  roots  will  always  pene- 
trate thus  lar,  and  find  the  nourishment  which  thev  re- 
quire.     Those    plants   which    throw   out  roots   from   the 
bottom  of  the  stem,  as  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  require  the 
surface  to  be  most  pulverised  and  enriched  to  allow  these 
roots  to  spread  ;  a  spring  tillage  is  therefore  highly  advan- 
tageous, w  hich  can  only  be  given  when  the  seed  has  been 
deposited  in  rows  by  tl rilling  or  in  patches  by  dibbling. 
This  last  method  is  found  to  give  much  finer  crops,  from 
the  cii-cumstance  that  the  hoe  not  only  loosens  the   earth 
betw(?en  the  rows,  but  also  between  the  difterent  patches 
of  the   growing  corn,    by   which  the   coronal   roots  are 
strengthened  and  the  tillering  of  the  stems  so  ranch  en- 
couraged, that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  twenty,  thirty, 
or  more  strong  stems  ajl  bearing  fine  ears  arising  from  one 
tiil\  ot  plantij,  the  produce  of  one  or  more  seeds,  whose 
roots  are  matted  together  and  send  out  fibres  in  every 
direction.    The  crowding  of  several  plants  does  not  pre- 
vent their  growth,  provided  the  fibres  can  spread  around 
in  a  rich  mellow  soil,  well  pulverised,  and  admitting  the 
air  and  moisture  readily. 

As  a  perfect  tillage  requires  much  labour  and  minute 
attention,  and  in  many  situations  where  the  farms  iu*e  large 
labourers  cannot  be  procured  at  moderate  wages,  nor  can 
they  always  be  depended  upon  to  perform  the  work  with 
aufhcient  care,  mechanical  ingenuity  has  been  taxed  to 
juvent  implements  of  tillage  by  which  it  may  be  more 
perfectly  accomplished,  and  at  a  smaller  expense,  by  using 
the  nower  of  horses  instead  of  that  of  men,  and  making 
implements  \\hich  will  till  a  considerable  breadth  at  once, 
and  thus  save  time. 

The  old  plough,  and  which,  however  it  may  be  improved, 
still  QA^ia  on  the  same  principle  of  turning  up  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  the  soil,  bur}ing  that  which  has  for  some  time 
been  at  the  surface,  will  probably  always  continue  to  be 
the  chief  implement  of  tillage  ;  but  the  minuter  operations, 
which  are  taken  from  gaixlen  culture,  require  particular 
contrivances  to  effect  them  by  instruments.  The  harrows 
are  but  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  garden  rake,  and  do 
not  stir  the  soil  to  a  sufficient  depth.  Other  implements 
have  therefore  been  invented,  which  by  means  of  wheels 
fan  be  regulated  so  a-s  to  act  at  a  greater  or  less  depth. 
These  have  received  the  different  names  of  scarifiers, 
griibbei-s,  cats'-c1a\Ys.  or  cultivators,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  inventoi-s.  Many  of  these  answer  the  purpose  well, 
and  save  labour.  They  can  be  used  in  all  directions  so  as 
to  pulverize  the  soil  to  any  degree.  Heavy  rollers  with 
and  without  f-pikes  around  them  are  used  when  many  clods 
require  breaking;  and,  although  not  yet  adopted  in  this 
country,  the  Bels^ian  trahieaiCy  a  strong  frame  of  wood 
boarded  over,  and  loaded  with  weights  if  required,  is  a 
most  effectual  instrument  in  levelling  the  surface  and 
crushiuir  clods,  witliout  pressing  them  into  the  soil  as  the 
roller  fie(]!ienlly  does. 

It  v»oukl  1)0  endl"ss  to  enumerate  all  the  implements  of 
tillajr*^  which  are  daily  invented :  some  of  the  most  useful 
have  b*'en  already  described.  [Arable  Land;  Plough.] 
r.  C,  xNo.*ir)-U. 


As  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  approaches  more  to  that  of 
the  garden,  more  perfect  instruments  will  be  used  ;  such  as 
can  be  directed  with  great  accuracy  between  parallel  rows 
of  growing  plants  without  danger  of  injuring  them.  When 
the  width  of  the  stetches  or  beds  accurately  corresponds 
with  the  width  of  the  instrument,  so  that  the  wheels  will 
run  in  the  intervals  and  the  horses  step  in  the  same,  the 
soil  may  be  tilled  perfectly,  although  the  rows  of  plants 
have  but  a  small  interval  between  them  :  and  the  largest 
field  will  thus  present  to  the  eye  extended  seed-beds  or 
equal  rows  of  growing  plants,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  a  kitchen-garden.  The  result  will  be  the  same  as  when 
for  the  sake  of  experiment  we  sow  the  common  grains  and 
leguminous  plants  of  the  fields  in  a  plot  of  garden-ground  • 
in  such  case  the  produce  is  so  far  greater,  that  it  quite  baffles 
our  calculation  when  extended  to  a  large  surface,  and  hence 
the  incredible  results  which  we  continually  meet  with  in  the 
reports  of  experiments  on  some  new  produce  lately  intro- 
duced :  everything  is  on  a  magnified  scale,  owing  to  supe- 
rior tillage.  No  doubt  many  fields  possessed  of  fertile 
soils  might,  by  attentive  tillage,  be  made  as  productive  as 
the  best  gaiden-ground.  The  Chinese  have,  as  we  are 
told,  already  accomplished  this  by  their  incredible  num- 
bei*s  and  indefatigable  labour  ;  but  science  and  mechaiucal 
contrivance  are  a  substitute  for  millions  of  labourers  when 
judiciously  applied— as  our  manufactures  fully  prove. 
The  same  ingenuity  applied  to  tillage  might  increase  the 
produce  of  the  Ccarth,  if  not  indefinitely,  at  least  far  beyond 
what  we  may  now  suspect. 

In  the  early  ages  of  agriculture  tillage  was  almost  con- 
fined to  the  ploughing  of  fallows  to  clean  the  land,  which 
was  veiy  imperfectly  executed,  and  in  i)loughing  the 
stubble  of  one  crop  to  prepare  for  the  seed  of  another,  as 
long  as  the  land  would  give  a  return  for  the  labour.  The 
idea  of  tillage  for  the  sake  of  a  permanent  improvement  of 
the  soil  was  only  entertained  by  a  few  men  who  reflected^ 
and  that  of  encouraging  the  vegetation  while  the  crop  was 
growing  was  not  even  thought  of.  The  plough  to  stir  and 
the  harrows  to  cover  the  seed  were  the  only  instruments  in 
use,  and  they  were  very  rude  of  their  kinS.  A  return  of 
three  or  four  times  the  seed  sown  satisfied  the  farmer  and 
the  landlord ;  and  yet  the  fii-st  was  hardly  repaid  for  hii 
toil,  and  the  landlord  received  for  rent  what  now  woidd 
scarcely  satisfy  the  lithe-owner.  The  present  state  of  agri- 
culture may  be  contrasted  with  this,  and  perhaps  hereafter 
the  comparison  may  be  as  disadvantageous  to  us  as  it  now 
appeal's  in  our  favour  when  we  look  back  a  few  centuries. 

TILLA'NDSIA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Bromcliacoa'.  Linnaeus  says  of 
the  plants  belonging  to  this  genus,  *  Ti  11  andsiae  cannot  bear 
water,  and  therefore  I  have  given  this  name  to  the  genus 
from  a  professor  at  Abo,  who  in  his  youth  having  an  un- 
propitious  passage  from  Stockholm  to  that  place,  no  sooner 
set  liis  foot  on  shore  than  he  vowed  never  a^ain  to  venture 
himself  upon  the  sea.  He  changed  his  original  name  to 
Tillands,  which  means  on  or  by  latid ;  and  when  he  had 
subsequently  occasion  to  return  to  Sweden,  he  preferred  a 
circuitous  journey  of  200  Swedish  miles  through  Lapland 
to  avoid  going  eight  miles  by  sea.'  Dr.  Elias  Tillands, 
whose  name  and  idiosyncracy  have  thus  been  perpetuated, 
was  professor  of  physic  at  Abo,  and  died  in  1692,  at  the 
age  of  fifly-two.  He  published  in  1C83  an  alphabeticid 
catalogue  of  plants  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  ^ 
which  was  aftenvards  followed  by  wood-cuts  of  158  of  the 
plants  in  the  catalogue. 

The  genus  Til landsia  of  Linnaeus  comprehends  the  plants 
described  by  Sloane  as  viscum  canjophyllouies,  and  by 
Plumier  as  Caragata,  and  is  characterised  by  possessing  a 
pereistent  calyx  divided  into  three  oblong,  lanceols^, 
pointed  segments ;  a  corolla  tubulari'longcr  than  the  calyx, 
with  the  limb  divided  into  three  setrments ;  six  stamens  not 
so  long  as  the  corolla,  and  inserted  into  it,  and  the  anthers 
sagittate  ;  the  ovary  supe^-ior,  surmounted  by  a  style  with 
a  trifid  obtuse  stigma ;  the  fruit,  a  trilocular  capsule  con- 
taining several  seeds,  each  of  which  is  supported  on  a  long 
stalk  of  aggregate  fibres,  which  in  the  end  constitutes  a 
featheiy  wing.  The  species  are  most  of  them  parasitical, 
and  are  natives  of  South  America. 

T.  utrictiluta,  the  Wild  Pine  of  the  colonists  of  Jamaica, 
has  linear,  channelled,  recurved,  dilated  leaves,  inflated  at 
the  base  ;  stem  closely  panicled.  It  is  found  growing  on 
old  and  decaying  trees  in  the  forests  of  Jamaica.  The  stem 
is  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  the  leaves  are  a  yard  long, 
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R]ul  plavnl  wiiliin  one  anotlior  in  such  a  way  that  the 
wati'i*  will  eh  runs  down  tluMn  is  rotainetl  in  their  expanded 
baMw.  The  I'ases  then  swell  out  and  Ibrin  a  reservoir  or 
bollle,  whieii.beinu:  eontraeted  at  the  neck,  pn-vents  the 
heat  ol*  the  sun  from  evaporating  the  water.  These  reser- 
voirs will  each  hold  about  a  ([uart  of  water,  and  durinc:  the 
diy  season  they  arc  the  resort  ol'  all  kinds  of  animals  for 
the  sake  of  the  water,  and  tnivellers  arc  ol>en  able  to  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  water  from  this  source  when  all  others  fail. 
Dsimpier,  in  his  Travels,  pives  the  following  account  of 
this  plant : — *The  wild  pine  is  a  plant  so  called  Ijeeause  it 
■oniewhat  resembles  the  hush  of  leaves  which  surround  the 
tnu*  pine-apple.  The  wild  pines  commonly  cjrow  from 
8onu'  buni'h.  knot,  or  excrescence  of  a  tree,  where  they 
take  root  and  sprinc^  uprij^ht.  The  root  isshoit  and  thick, 
from  whence  trie  leaves  rise  up  in  folds  one  within  the 
other,  spreadinsf  often  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  They  arc  of 
a  ^ood  thick  substance,  and  so  compact  as  to  catch  and 
hold  the  rain-water  when  it  falls.  They  will  contain  a 
pint,  or  a  pint  and  a  half,  or  a  quart :  and  this  water  re- 
freshes the  leaves  and  nourishes  the  n)ot.  When  we  find 
these  pines,  we  stick  our  knives  into  the  leaves  just  above 
the  roots,  and  let  out  tlu^  water,  which  we  catch  in  our 
hats,  as  I  have  done  many  times  myself  to  my  preat  relief.' 
The  si'eds  of  thesi*  plants  are  furnished  with  winijs,  by 
which  thev  are  blown  from  tree  to  tive,  on  which  they 
^row.  Unless  they  posst^ssed  such  means  of  transpoiiation, 
they  would  fall  totheirround, where,  beint^  pariLsitical, the 
youmr  ])lants  would  perish. 

7\  itsncnidos,  the  Loncc-Moss  Tillandsia,  or  Bnrbe  dp 
viriititrd  of  the  French,  the  Vinruin  ctirynj)hijlioides  of 
Sloane,  has  a  twi>ti'd,  thread-shaped,  scaly  stem,  mucli 
branched,  with  channelled  leaves,  lliis  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  forests  of  North  America,  from  Vujrinia  to  Florida, 
also  of  the  West  India  Islands  and  the  Ilitizils.  It  has 
veiy  minute  roots,  and  its  long  wiry  contorted  stems  creep 
over  the  stems  and  branches  of  old  trees,  sometimes  hanti:- 
inc:  down  in  a  bunch  like  the  hairs  of  a  honte's  tail.  Tlie 
flowers  are  small  and  of  a  blue  colour,  and  are  developed 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  This  plant  prows  on  otner 
trees  in  diy  and  arid  ])lains,  as  well  as  in  alpine  districts. 
It  attains  a  larger  size  in  the  more  temperate  localities.  Its 
filamentous  stems,  when  deprived  of  their  bark,  may  be 
used  for  the  same  pui'poses  as  horsehair,  and  are  used  in 
this  manner  in  America,  lliey  are  also  in  some  places 
made  into  cordaj^e.  The  only  preparation  th«y  require 
pre\  ious  to  being  used  is  being  put  mto  water  for  a  fort- 
night or  more,  according  to  the  temperature,  when,  on 
beins:  taken  out  and  dried,  the  bark  easily  separates  from 
the  fibres,  and  they  arc  fit  for  use.  In  medicuie  this  plant 
has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  in  hicmorrhoids,  also 
as  an  etiectual  diaphoretic. 

T.  monotfar/it/(i.  Single-spiked  Tillandsia,  has  the  radicle 
leaves  linear,  cliannelied,  recurved,  broad,  and  sheathing 
at  the  base ;  the  stem  simple,  clothed  with  imbricated 
scales;  the  spikes  simple;  the  bracteas  ovato-concave. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  snow-white  colour,  appearing  in  the  axils  of  the 
])racts,  which  surround  a  rachis  two  or  three  inches  long, 
aiul  this  arises  from  a  mass  of  leaves  anauged  in  the  fonn 
of  a  rosette.  As  the  leaves  and  braets  ai-e  coloured  vari- 
ously, irieen  and  red  and  white,  the  whole  plant  looks  at  a 
di'itjuice  like  a  hirirc  flower:  and  when  numerous  upon  the 
tiees  on  \\hieh  the\  irrow.they  ]»rotluee  a  very  hand>ome  and 
remaikable  appearance.  The  leaves  of  this  as  well  as  most 
of  the  other  speeie.s  >ervi'  «•<  ie>ervt)irs  for  water.  About 
thirty  s])eeies  have  been  enumerated  by  botani.sts  :  most  of 
theni  au'  inliabitants  of  SihiiIi  Anu'riea,  es]»ecially  of  Peru, 
an<l  of  the  irreat  Ibit-st.'.  olthe  .Vndes :  two  or  three  of  the 
specie'.  h:i\e  been  foiuul  in  the  Miuthem  states  of  Noith 
Anie:i.:i. 

TIIJ.KMONT.  SKHASriKX  LKNAIN  DK,  an  histori- 
cal writer  tn"  con^-ideialile  n»)te,  uas  horn  at  Pans  IJOth 
November,  KKJ?.  He  wa-<  the  ^{}\\  ol  .lean  Lenain,  master 
of  tlie  request>.  and  his  v.ife  Marie  le  Uairois.  His  excel- 
ie;;ee  (»t' eliaracter  v^as  nianilested  veiy  early  :  and  even  as 
a  elul"!  he  alwav.s  al)stairieil  iVoiU  IIh^s^.  uiisehievou.s  pranks 
in  which  cliilihen  commonly  ind'.ilire.  When  between 
nine  and  ten  y'.a:>  of  a::e  he  wa«»  placed  under  the  eharire 
•f  the  members  of  the  reliirioiis  Soiiity  then  estal)1i>hed 
•n  tin*  \aeaiit  alihey  of  Port  l<o\al.  and  under  these  in- 
bti'ictors  he  di'\o1e(!  hnn>elf  t<»  th«'  exerciser,  of  leaininij 
and  pitty.   ili.s  fa\ouiitc  author,  while  at  school,  ua-s].i\y  ; 


a  preference  indicative  of  the  bias  of  his  mm  ?  •  .  ^  c  -  ^ 
studies.    He  studied  logic  and  cci-le»iai»tiea'.  Tii*?  n  r^c 
Nicole;   and  his  questions  on  the  latter  --.bh^r  v  .vt 
evinced  Ww  earnestness  with  which  he  purs!je\l  .'.  x:^:  ^ 
the    knowledge  of  his  instnictor  to  a   fe<r%rre  tr»'.    & 
studied  the  theology  of  Estius,  from  \i«hich.  whrr.  1:0c 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  turned  with  much  a*t«:v*:c-.  u 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  thcmselve*,  and  of  •ht-  FrSen. 
and  while  thus  engaged  he  began  to  collect  the  hur^m^ 
notices  of  the  A)>ostles  and  Apostolical   ?'ather«.  nd  u 
arrange  them  after  the  plan  of  u&her  a  *  Anna)<^ 

The  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  and  th«  t^nctztmri  th 
notions  of  duty,  kept  him  for  some  time  undetemxiiM^  UH 
the  choice  of  a  profession.  At  the  aire  of  23  he  tntni 
the  Epi8co])aI  seminary  of  Beauvaia,  vrliere  he  wt*  rNmti 
^^ith  such  respect  from  hi«  reputation  for  hiilorieai  fcaov- 
ledge,  that,  fearing  it  might  be  a  snare  to  hi«  hztuliiy.  W 
contemplated  leaving  it,  but  was  penuadcd  to  r^sau  te 
Isaac  de  Sacy,  one  of  the  mcMnbers  of  the  Socx^fr  atPui 
Royal,  whom  he  had  chosen  for  liis  qjDitiiai  guiJ«.  He 
remained  three  or  four  years  in  the  Mminiry  oi'Beaa«i». 
and  then  spent  five  or  six  with  Cvodefroi  Hcraaat.  eanoa 
of  that  city.  He  was  much  reisperted  and  betovcd  t^  the 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  C'hoart  de  Buzanval,  and  f«mni  «iU 
that  this  estimation  would  make  him  vain,  he  k:^JM/ 
leil  the  place  and  returned  to  Paris  where  he  T-mwnt 
two  years  with  his  intimate  friend  and  KhooUf«n««  tf 
Port  Royal,  Thomas  du  Foss^ :  but  not  finding  u  P^b 
that  retirement  which  he  desired,  he  withdrew  to  SL  Lh- 
3ert,  a  country  parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tUe  ntr. 

In  September,  Hf72,  at  the  mature  asre  of  thinj4if.  be 
became  subdeaeon,  and  fifteen  months  at^enrardi  i^sne. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  tohMfarctfiB 
f  Pierre  Lenain,  then  or  atterwards  subprior  of  La  T:^pi 
evinces  at  once  his  jiicty  and  his  humilitv.  Ai^ertoav 
that  it  was  at  the  desire  of  Ibaac  de  Sacy.  his  tricaAM 
guide,  that  he  had  become  subdeaeon  and  wis  ibott  to 
take  on  him  the  deaconsliip,  he  Koea  on,  *  I  aMort  ytK.^ 
dearest  brother,  that  it  is  with  great  asritation  and  irtrtbri 
I  have  resolved  to  comply  with  his  uish.  for  I  fc«I  ibM  I 
am  (Ur  from  those  dispositions  which  I  mywlf  «cf  to  hi 
necessary  for  entering  upon  this  office  :  aiui  abovf  a!L  I 
am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  have  profited  little  tjisth 
grace  which  I  might  have  received  frvm  the  oidtr  al 
duties  of  the  subdeaconship.  But  on  the  oihtr  htii  I 
could  not  resist  one  whom  I  believe  I  ought  toobcfS 
everything,  and  who,  I  am  well  aware,  hai  tbr  cMltf 
love  for  me.  I  beg  of  you  then,  mv  dearv^  brntim;  It 
pray  to  God  for  me,  and  to  ask  him'  either  to  eavt  M. 
dc  Sacy  to  sc»e  things  in  a  difierent  light,  or  to  cive  to  m 
such  dispositions  that  the  advice  of  my  friend  am'  te  ftr 
my  salvation  and  not  for  my  condemnation.* 

In  A.D.  1076  he  received  priest's  order»,  at  the  fcnhn 
persuasion  of  De  Sacy,  who  contemplated  making  bate 
successor  in  the  office  of  spiritual  director  of  the  Btii- 
dine  nuns,  now  re -established  in  their  CTicinal  mu  At 
abbey  of  Port  Royal,  to  the  immediate  neikrl-twoHioid  tf 
whieh  establishment  Tillemont  removed.  He  was  te*- 
ever,  in  1679,  obliged  to  remove,  and  he  took  op  te 
residence  at  the  estate  of  Tillemont.  a  tjiort  i!i»taoc«  ^^ 
Paris,  near  Vincennes,  which  beloni^eci  to  hii^  lajriiH-. 
from  whieh  he  took  his  name.  In  a.d.  1G81  htiu 
Flanders  and  Holland ;  and  in  a.d.  IUK2  undertook 
charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  I«ambert,  wherx*  he  had  ictm^ 
resided,  hut  soon  gave  it  up  at  the  desire  of  h»  fitfhcr. 
whom  he  ever  ]>aid  the  greatest  respect  and  obedwncc. 

HavinjT  prenared  the  first  volume  of  his  rrea!  nort  m 
eeclesia>tieal  histoiy,  he  was  about  to  publish  it  vbntf 
was  .stopped  by  the'eensor,  under  whose  notice.  Msvvk 
connected  with  theology,  it  had  to  pass,  and  whe  nat4 
some  olijections  of  the'  most  frivolous  chaiacttr.  TiBe 
mont  refused  to  alter  the  parts  spt*cificd.  deeming  tbf 
not  justly  within  the  censor's  province;  and  rhoiente 
to  sujipress  the  work,  u))on  which  however  he  continued  v 
labour  diliirently,  though  without  any  immediate  inlCBM 
of  publi>hii)g  it*. 

This  exercise  of  the  censorship  led  to  an  alteiitiaa  ti 
his  plan  :  he  determineil  to  separate  from  the  rvsl  ci  bi 
work  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperor*  and  other  pnoca 
w}u>s(>  actions  were  interwoven  with  the  afiain  of  tkt 
(*liii>tian  ehureh,  and  to  publi.sh  it  sepaiateir :  tbettl 
>oIuM)e  of  this  work,  which,  as  not  being  theolofficaL  vm 
exempt  from  tlio  censorsliip,  appeared  in   lOO^ 
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received  with  e:eneral  approbation.  It  excited  a  desire  for 
the  ajipeanince  ot"  his  Church  historj%  and  the  chancellor 
Bouciiciat,  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacle  to  its  publica- 
tion, appointed  a  new  censor.  Thus  encouraged,  he  Drought 
out  the  first  volume  in  1C93,  under  the  title  of  *Me- 
xnoires  pour  servir  ik  I'Histoire  Eccl^siastique  des  Six  Pre- 
miers Siecles.'  A  note  to  this  volume,  on  the  question 
whether  Jesus  Christ  celebrated  the  Passover  the  evening 
before  his  death,  in  which  he  examined  the  views  of  Ber- 
nard Lami,  a  learned  priest  of  the  Orator}',  on  that  question, 
involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  that  writer,  wtio  read 
Tillemont's  note  before  publication,  and  examined  the 
arguments  contained  in  it  in  a  subsequent  work  of  his  o^vn. 
Tillemont  in  consequence  addressed  to  Lami  a  letter, 
which  is  printed  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
•  M^moires,'  and  is  remarkable  for  its  spirit  of  modesty  and 
meekness.  Lami  replied,  but  Tillemont  declined  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion,  thinking  that  he  had  said  enough  to 
enable  those  interested  in  the  question  to  form  a  judgment. 
Payditde  lliom,  an  ecclesiastic  whom  the  Congregation  of 
the  Oratory  had  expelled  from  their  body,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable talent,  but  of  jealous  disposition,  published  at 
B^le,  A.D.  1695,  the  first  number  (28  pp.  4to.)  of  a  work,  to 
be  continued  ever}'  fortnight,  entitled  *  M^moires  contre 
les  IMcnioircs  de  M.  Tillemont.'  It  contained  several 
violent  and  unjust  strictures  on  the  work,  to  which  Tille- 
mont did  n©t  reply,  though  some  of  his  friends  with  need- 
less apprehension  procured  the  stopping  of  Faydit's  work, 
which  never  proceeded  beyond  the  first  number.  Faydit 
repeated  his  attack  in  a  subsequent  work,  but  it  produced 
little  effect. 

The  remainder  ofTillemont's  life  was  passed  in  the  quiet 
pursuit  of  his  studies.  He  was  attacked  by  a  slight  cough 
at  the  end  of  Lent,  1G97,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
was  seized  with  fainting,  owing  to  a  sudden  chill  while 
hearing  mass  in  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  des  Anges: 
toward  the  end  of  September  his  illness  increased  so  as  to 
excite  the  anxiety  of  nis  friends.  He  consequently  removed 
to  Paris  for  the  sake  of  medical  advice ;  and  there,  after 
an  illness  which  rendered  his  pietv  and  submissiveness  to 
the  divine  will  more  conspicuous,  lie  breathed  his  last,  on 
Wednesday,  101  h  January,  1698,  aged  sixty  years.  He 
was  buriea  in  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal,  in  which  the  Ber- 
nardine  or  Cistertian  nuns,  to  whom  the  abbey  had  origi- 
nally belonged,  were  now  again  established. 

The  works  by  which  Tillemont  is  known  are,  his  *  His- 
toire  des  Empereurs,'  and  his  *  M6moires  pour  servir  4 
I'Histoire  Ecdosiastique.'  The  first  was  published  in  G 
vols.  4to. ;  the  first  four  during  the  author's  life,  at  inter- 
vals from  1G90  to  1G97 :  the  remaining  tw^o  after  his  death, 
in  1701  and  17iW.  The  earlier  volumes  were  reprinted 
at  Brussels  in  12mo.,  in  1707,  et  seq.,  and  a  new  edition 
appeared  at  Paris,  in  4to.,  in  1720-23,  with  the  author's 
latest  corrections.  He  explains  his  plan  in  the  *  Aver- 
tissement'  to  the  first  volume :  his  intention  was  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  the  Church  for  the  first  six  centuries ; 
but  instead  of  commencing  with  the  first  persecutor,  Nero, 
he  goes  back  to  Augustus,  whose  edict;  occasioned  the 
journey  of  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  and  thus  deter- 
mined the  place  of  our  Lord's  nativity.  The  history  ends 
with  the  Byzantine  emperor  Anastasms  (a.d.  518).  The 
style  is  unpretending,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a 
translation  of  the  oriijinal  writers  with  slight  modincations, 
and  with  such  additions  (marked  by  brackets)  as  were 
needed  to  form  the  whole  into  one  continuous  narrative, 
or  such  reflections  as  the  author  deemed  requisite  to  cor- 
rect the  false  morality  of  heathen  writers.  To  each  volume 
are  appended  notes  relating  to  difficulties  of  history  or 
chronolosry  which  require  discusssion  of  a  kind  or  extent 
unsuited  lor  insertion  in  the  body  of  the  work.  *  There  is 
nothing,'  says  Dupin,  *  which  has  escaped  the  exactness  of 
M.  Tillemont ;  and  there  is  nothing  obscure  or  intricate 
which  his  criticism  has  not  cleared  up  or  disentangled.' 

The  *  M6moires,'  Sic.  extend  to  16  vols.  4to.,  of  which 
the  first  appeared  in  1G93;  throe  volumes  more  during 
the  author's  lifetime,  in  iG94-5-6;  and  the  fifth  was  in 
the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death.  These  five  volumes 
came  to  a  second  edition  in  1701-2,  and  were  followed 
in  1702-1711  by  the  remaining  eleven,  wliich  the  author 
had  left  in  manuscript.  This  great  work  is  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  former,  bein^:  composed  of  translations  from 
the  original  writers,  connected  by  paragraphs  or  sentences 
in  bracKets.  Dupin  characterizes  it  as  being  not  a  continu- 


ous and  general  history  of  the  Church,  but  an  assemblage 
of  particular  histories  of  saints,  persecutions,  and  heresies, 
a  description  accoitiant  with  the  modest  title  of  the  work, 
*  M^moires  pour  servir  d  THistoire,'  &c.  The  author  con- 
cerns himself  chiefly  with  facts,  without  entering  into 
questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  and  notices  not  all 
tne  saints  in  the  calendar,  but  only  those  of  whom  there 
are  some  antient  and  authentic  records.  Each  volume  has 
notes  of  similar  character  to  those  given  in  *  L'Histoire  des 
Empereurs.* 

Tillemont  supplied  materials  for  several  works  published 
by  others,  as  for  the  Life  of  St.  Louis,  begun  by  De  Sacy 
and  finished  and  published  by  La  Chaise  ;  for  the  lives  oi 
St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Basil,  by  Godefroi  Hermant ;  of  Ter- 
tullian  and  Origen,  by  Du  Foss^,  under  the  name  of  La 
Mothe,'  &c. 

( Vie  de  M.  Lenain  de  Tillemont^  by  his  friend  Trouchay, 
afterwards  canon  of  Laval,  Cologne,  a.d.  171 1 ;  Dupin, 
Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Erclfyiastiques  du  Dixsepticme 
Siecfe ;  Biosraphie  Universelle.) 

TILLOCH,  ALEXANDER,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Glasgow 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1759,  and  was  educated  with  a 
view  to  following  the  business  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
tobacconist,  and  for  many  years  filled  the  office  of  magis- 
trate in  that  city.  He  was,  however,  more  inclined  to  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  than  to  the  routine  of  busi- 
ness. His  biographer  states  that  in  early  life  his  attention 
was  greatly  attracted  by  the  occult  sciences,  and  that  al- 
though he  was  not  long  subject  to  their  delusions,  he  never 
was  inclined  to  treat  judicial  astrology  with  contempt.  One 
of  the  earliest  subjects  to  which  Tilloch  applied  himself  was 
the  improvement  of  the  art  of  printing ;  his  experiments 
have  been  alluded  to  in  a  previous  volume.  [Stereotype, 
vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  42  and  43.]  After  carrying  on  the  tobacco  bu- 
siness for  a  time  in  his  native  city  m  connection  with  his 
brother  and  brother-in-law,  Tilloch  abandoned  it,  and  for 
several  years  exercised  that  of  printing,  either  singly  or  in 
partnership  with  others.  In  1787  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  subsequently  resided ;  and  in  1789  he,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  parties,  purchased  the  *  Star,'  a  daily  evening' 
newspaper,  of  wliich  he  became  editor.  This  olSce  he 
continued  to  hold  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
when  bodily  infirmities  and  the  pressure  of  other  engage- 
ments compelled  him  to  relinquish  it.  The  political 
opinions  of  Tilloch  were  temperate.  For  many  years  he 
devoted  attention  to  means  for  the  prevention  of  the  for- 
gery of  bank-notes,  and  in  1790  he  made  a  proposal  to  the 
British  ministiy  on  the  subject,  which  met  with  an  unfa- 
vourable reception.  He  then  offered  his  invention  to  the 
French  government,  who  were  anxious  to  apply  it  to  the 
printing  of  assignats ;  but,  after  some  experiments  had 
been  made,  and  negotiations  had  been  urgently  sought 
by  the  French  authorities,  all  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject was  cut  short  by  the  passing  of  the  Treasonable  Cor- 
respondence Bill.  In  1797  he  presented  to  the  Bank  of 
England  a  specimen  note,  produced  by  block  or  relief 
printing,  which  was  certifieci  by  the  most  emment  en- 
gravers to  be  impossible  of  imitation ;  yet  nothing  was 
done  towards  the  adoption  of  his  or  of  any  similar  plan. 

Considering  that  uiere  was  room  for  a  new  scientific 
journal,  in  addition  to  that  published  by  Nicholson,  TO- 
loch  published,  in  June,  1797,  the  first  number  of  the  *Phi- 
losopnical  Magazine,'  a  periodical  which  has  ever  since 
maintained  a  nigh  reputation  as  a  record  of  the  progress 
of  science,  and  a  digest  of  the  proceedings  of  learned 
societies  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  tliis  work  he  was  sole 
proprietor  and  editor  until  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
when  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  who  succeeded  him  in  its 
management,  became  associated  with  him.  In  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  *Star'  Tilloch  published  several  essays  on 
theological  subjects,  some  of  which,  relating  to  the  pro- 
phecies, were  subsequently  collected  into  a  volume  by 
another  person,  and  published  with  the  name  *  Hihiicus  ;* 
and  in  1823  he  issued  an  octavo  volume  entitled  *  Disserta- 
tions introductory  to  the  study  and  right  understanding  of 
the  language,  stnicture,  and  contents  of  the  Apocalyjjse,  in 
which  he  endeavo'irs  to  prove  that  that  portion  of  Scripture 
was  written  much  earlier  than  is  usually  supposed,  and 
before  most  of  the  apostolical  epistles.  His  views  on  this 
and  other  points  are  discussed  at  length  in  a  notice  of  this 
work,  published  soon  after  his  death,  in  the  *■  Eclectic 
Review.'  TTie  last  work  undertaken  by  Tilloch  was  a 
weekly  perio^cal  entitled  the  *  Mechanic  s  Oracle,'  devoted 
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principally  to  tlio  instniction  and  improvrnuMil  ol'  Iho 
woikinic  i-hw^"i.  Tlio  fiivt  niimbor  appi-arcd  in  July,  1<^24, 
and  it  was  (li-rnntiniu'd  soon  uIUt  his  d.-ath,  wliivli  took 
])hu-i*  at  his  ivsideiKc  at  Islini^ton,  on  tliv  -Mith  of  .January, 

Tilloch  married  earlv  in  lilV.  llis  wife  died  in  \7f<h 
lt'a\ini;  a  dauirhter,  wlio  bi'canic  wife  of  Mr.  John  Gait. 
11  is  roli^'ious  opinions  wore  pvculiar,  and  lio  was  one  of  j 
tlie  elders  who  acted  as  niini^teis  of  a  Mnall  bixly  who  took 
the  name  of  Christian  Disinters,  and  nut  for  worship  in  a 
pri\ate  honse  in  Goswi-H  Street  Uond.  lie  w:is  a  niembir 
of  many  learned  M)eii-1ie.-j  in  (rn-at  Hri'i'.in  and  elsewhere, 
and  was  proj)«).-i'd.  uboiit  1  wenty^vi-ars  lH-f;tre  his  deatli,  as 
a  fellow m"  the  Ko\al  Soeiety  of  London  ;  but  hi^  name  was 
withdrawn  before'eoniiti!?  to  the  ballot,  in  eoMsefpience  of 
an  intimation  that  he  would  be  (►bjeeled  to,  not  on  account 
of  any  deficiency  in  talent  or  character,  but  s.)lely  because 
lie  was  propriety. r  of  a  new'ipaper.  A  menuur  of  Dr. 
Tilloih  appeared  in  the  *  Imperial  Mai^azin*' *  for  March, 
IH'Sk  from  which,  with  the  a-sistance  of  other  obituary 
notices,  the  abu\e  account  is  condensed.  This  wjus  re- 
printed in  the  last  number  of  the  '  Mechanic's  Oracle,* 
with  a  portrait. 

TILLOTSDX.  JOHN,  I).D.  ':born  1031),  died  1634\  a 
prelate  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  of  the 
Church  of  Eniiland.  He  was  born  at  Sowerby  in  York- 
shire, a  member  of  the  irreat  parish  of  Halifax,  of  a  Puritan 
family.  Ilis  father,  who  was  eniraired  in  the  clothinc:  trade, 
iK'hmired  to  that  extreme  sectitni  c»f  the  Puritans  who 
were  for  establishinir  a  trenend  system  of  Independency,  and 
be  belonijed  liimsclf  to  an  IndepeJvU'nt  church,  of  which 
Mr.  Hoot  was  the  pastor.  AHer  havinir  been  a  ]mpil  in 
the  ijrammar-hchools  in  the  country,  the  writers  of  his  Life 
not  havinir  told  us  what  schools  they  mean,  but  doubtless  the 
pramnnir-school  at  Halifax  was  one,  he  became  a  pensioner  of 
Clare  Hall,  (\imbridi;e,  in  1C47,  and  a  fellow  of  the  colleire 
in  lG."il.  It  appears  that  he  remained  in  the  University  till 
1G57.  Puritanism  was  at  that  periiKl  in  the  ascendency  at 
Cambridge  ;  but  Tillotscm  very  early  freed  himself  from  his 
educational  j>rcjndices,  became  a  jrreat  admiier  of  the 
writings  of  cliillinir\v«irth,  and  soon  showed  himself  one  of 
a  clasi  of  persons  who  were  then  beirinnincf  to  l)e  consider- 
able in  Entjland,  who,  takini;  their  stand  on  the  Scriptures, 
opposed  themselves  at  once  to  Homanism  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  Calvinism  on  the  other.  This  position  he 
ever  arter  maintained,  and  his  celebrity  arises  principallv 
from  tile  ability  with  which  he  illustrated  and  defended, 
both  from  the  ])ulpit  and  the  ])ress,  the  principles  oi 
ProtcstantiMn,  and  of  a  rational  and  moderate  orthodoxy. 
It  may  be  added  also,  that  so  much  of  the  effects  of  his 
orii;in'al  Puritan  education  remained  with  him,  that  he 
was  in  i)olitics  a  Whiu,  althouirh  it  must  be  ow  ned  that  he 
enteiiamed  and  occasionally  expressed  notions  of  the  duty 
of  submission,  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  have  maiutaineil 
the  Hou.se  of  Stuaii  on  the  throne. 

Before  he  entered  holy  orders,  he  was  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Pridcaux,  the  attomey-areneral  to  Ciomwoll. 
lliis  led  to  his  rcaidenre  in  London,  and  brouirht  him  into 
ae((uaintance  with  several  eminent  pei"sons.  He  was  thirty 
years  of  aire  before  he  rec^eived  ordination,  and  the  service 
appears  to  have  been  performed  with  some  dctrree  of 
privacy,  jls  it  is.  we  belicNe,  not  known  when  or  where  it 
wiLs  pel  formed,  and  only  that  the  bisliop  from  wliose  hands 
he  received  it  was  not  a  bisliop  of  the  Knuli-^h  church, 
but  the  bishop  of  Oalway  in  Seo'land,  Dr.  Th<MnasSydserf. 
All  the  supposed  irrcirularities  and  imperfections  of  his 
early  reIi:rious  history,  foramonirst  other  tiiim^s  it  wjls  even 
asserted  that  he  had  m  ver  been  baptized,  were  broujjht 
before  the  public  by  the  non-jurintj  paHy,  when  they  saw 
him  ehvaled  to  the  i)rimacy,  from  which  Sancroit  had 
retired. 

It  is  said  by  his  l)io£n*an)u'r.  Dr.  Tliomas  Birch,  that  he 
was  not  ^perfectly  Silt i>fied  with  the  terms  of  mini.sterial 
ronlbrmity  re<piired  by  the  act  of  1CJG2,  which  lestored 
tlie  Kpiscopal  church  of  En:::land :  yet  on  the  whole  he 
jud;rea  it  proper  to  accept  of  the  terms,  and  to  become  a 
remdar  and  confonnable  minister  of  that  church. 

He  was  for  a  short  time  curate  at  Cheshunt,  and  also 
for  a  short  time  rector  of  Ketti)n  in  Suffolk,  a  livinc:  to 
which  he  wiu»  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Barnardiston,  one 
of  his  Puritan  frieiuls.  But  he  was  soon  called  \o  a  wider 
sphere  of  duty,  l»eini;  a))pointed.  in  lG<iL  the  pri'acher  at 
Lincoln'^  Inn*  and  lecturer  at  St.  Lawrence's  Church  in 


tho  Jewry.    Heie  it  was  that  thoso  scmi^r.*  v.iri  •  •■  .  •  -I 
which  attracted  crowds  of  tho  inos»t  rucrm]i'i*:  t  :  i*  :  •»- 
leariiedof  the  time,  and  which  havi.*  bein  ^r.c-e  .■• : 
studied  by  many  sncceediiii:  divines  of  iiaxiii- :..•■.  ^  :  l- 
at  this  day  the  f)a.Ms  of  his  fame. 

The  course  of  his  preferment  in  the  church  d.r.-r*.v 
reiirn  of  Charles  II.  was — IGCD,  a  probenJari'  in  tV-*  e/  •?•. 
of  Canterbnrv;  1(17*2.  dean  of  Canterburj- ;  ICT"*.  i  :'»- 
bendary  in  tlie  church  of  St.  Paul;  anil  \ht,.A  n~zz 
residentiary  in  the  same  cathedral.  But  a.-*  v.-;  44  fl:v 
William  was  established  on  the  ihmr.e  h»»  ^*3j»  r.-?«  -^  i* 
of  St.  Paul's  and  clerk  of  the  clo>et :  and  in  A:-  :t>". 
he  was  nominated  by  the  kin:r  to  the  a.-.  }j  •■i!-::'"  .' 
(■anterbur)-,  an  a])pointment  which  appea;-*  tr  l;:-.r  "•<•. 
really  received  by  him  with  nductanco,  a'ld  .t.-^  ti- 
posed  him  to  no  small  shaic  of  envy  fro.ii  %:--}  ^.f. -^r. 
parties.  The  t nit h  is,  that  be.Mdes  liis  pnii.en?  n.-Vt  u 
luuinc:  been  the  ablest  op}Kh»er  b*>th  of  p;^7  »=c 
iiTehi^ion,  in  a  reicfn  when  thi'   tendt-ncie^  cl   •-s'to.tv 


)ersons  in  exalted  stations  were  in  rne  of  ?he<*  dirt-f^irri 
he  had  a  stroma  perst)nal  interest  in  the  ne*  Virs  *  aJ-fc- 
tions.  who  is  said,  on  credible  autliority.  to  hi\»  vlriUreil 
that  thei-e  was  no  honcster  man  than  Dr.  Till-j-'  *.  mt 
had  he  ever  a  hotter  friend.  He  was  archt'Lih  .p  L-r.'T  '^* 
years  and  a  half,  dyina:  at  the  asrc  of  id\1y-f".ir.  fl-*  «u 
inteired  in  the  church  of  St.  l-Awrencc  Je-rr,  Mjj.h  lad 
been  the  chief  scene  of  his  hisrh  popularitr. 

He  died  poor.  He  had  survived  botfi  hi*  ehi'i-?: 
but  he  lell  a  widow,  who  was  a  niece  of  i  'rora-^''  i-i  'hf 
btej)dau£:hter  of  Bisliop  "\V ilk  ins,  without  ary  ?:■  .:»;:ii 
except  the  copvriirht  of  his  work>,  which  i*  i-?^'.  J--v.  :fi 
'ZTiiH)?.  The  kinic  ijranted  her  a  ]U'n«>iun.  fir»t  •■:  *ii' .  vA 
atlerwards  of  2U0/.  more,  which  bhe  enjo\«HJ  t.:l  >»■•  Jrri! 
in  1702. 

An  account  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Tillotsun  wa*  p'.r.^»!a 
Hvo.,  1717.  lliere  is  a  much  hireor  Life  •■:"  'r..r:  :tI^. 
Birch,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  work*  of  T:"*.-. '•<«^..  d 
published  also  in  an  Hvo.  volunio.  the  >er  rti  « i/irr  4 
which  was  printed  in  M'f'X  containing  a.idi?:  *r.\.  t^t*^- 
There  isalst)  an  account  of  him  in  I^*  Nevf\  •  L:.'«  ■?.'*•• 
Protestant  .Archbishops  of  Knjrland.*  Bi.-.h"'.  -*.\?n  r" 
the  Woiks  is  in  'A  vols,  folio.  17iV2. 

TILLY,  or  TILLI,  JOHN  l'SKUCI..\S.  r..-.--.    '.-a 

the  son  of  Mail  in  Tsercla.s,  of  Tilly.     Tin-  T*«  r.  "i*.  ^Sv 

j  name  is  also   written   TSerclaes,   were  an  c*  !    prrT".c 

I'aniilv  of  Brussels:  ,Tohn,  a  number  of  !>:>  ij.n'^.  1— 


!  (luirod,  in    1448,  the  lonlship  of  Tilly,  in  S,«:  'h  lir-J:*^. 

I  .Tohn  Tilly  was  born  in  l.Vil),  at  tlie  ea>tle  01  Ti!.v.  tr-iV 

!  early  entered  the  onler  of  Je^uit!^  from  vh'»ni  hr"«r«;-.^.*^ 

I  that  spirit  of  tanaticism,  of  blind  oliedieni-t-.  %r.d  ^M  Ok^ 

,  lute  command,  which  distinsrui<licd   him  t!•lr.•c^•"  »?*?> 

'  life.     He  soon  abandoned  his  eccioiia^li  -a!  jcrf.**  j3.  irrf 

I  entered  the  anny  of  Philip  II.,  kinir  of  Sj.:»i.t  *r*l  ^«r4  'A 

thi»    Netherlands,  and   he    learned   the  pi:n*'p':r- <rf  «*•" 

!  under  Alba.  Retpiesens,  the  CTovernor  of  tLe  NrV^'Tiiait 

.  Don  Juan  of  Au.stria,  and  Alexander  Karr^  *^.    I-r  'U  ^r 

of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Pnite^taiit   v\\.:\\  .'■  r*«  ff  •^ 

northern  Netherlands  he  actpiired  that  hatr»i  ot"  !hrrt« 

and  that  warlike  enthusia.sni  for  the    Ko:na::  Ca«*.oi:f  ??V 

:rion,  which  became  one  of  the  most  prominfT'.t  iVa!ti?r»rf 

his  character.     Towards  the  end  of  the  sixtirr.th  ffstuf 

he  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor  Rudolph  U^tsi 

di^tiniruished    himself,    first    a.s    heutenant-colonr!.  tai 

al>erw-ards  as  colonel  and  commander  of  a  rvciofrt  1' 

Walloons,  in  the  wars  atrainst  the  Hungarian  in>Jr^* 

and  the  sultans  Murad  III.  and  Ahmed  I.   AC^er  the  f««^ 

j  of  Sitvatorok  in  l(i(K5,  between  Kudolph  II.  and  Ahvf^  L 

I  lu»   was   a])pointed   c(mimander-in-chief  of  the  nra:*  V 

Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  whicli  was  in  a  Terr  ds^-*- 

'  era ni zed  state.     In  IGOO  Tilly  commanded  th**  exyn^-'^ 

against  Donauwerth,  an  impjcrial  town  which  hai  U^ 

'  put   under  the  ban  for  having  persecuted   the  Rc<«i* 

Catholics,  and  which  surrendered  to  Tilly  without  dWeerf 

Hie  Li ?a,  or  the  union  of  the  Roman  Catholic  •<&>'«  t" 

(icrmany,  appointed  him    commander-in-chief  of  thr" 

troops,  and  he  held  this  hii^h  ofRce  until  hi*  death.    T:  f 

I  crained  the  first  cri-eat  victon*  in  the  Thiif t  Yean'  W»-. 

,  which  broke  out  in  IGIH.     [Thirty  Years'  \Wn.]    A:^'' 

j  havinsr  commered  the  Upper  Palatinate  with  the  mopirf 

.  the  Liira  and  those  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  he  p7«>po«<^2 1<* 

■  the  Iin])eiial  irimerals  to  pnrKuc  the  arair  of  Fn«i<T:H. 

kini;  of  Bohemia,  instead  of  takini;  winter-^f  art* -«  t^ 

thus  lo:»in^  all  the  fniits  of  their  conqaesU.    Waruif  ■ 
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winter  w  a^*,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  very  uncommon 
fliins:,  aiul  Tilly  met  with  much  opposition  to  his  plan ; 
but  at  last  the  Imperial  generals  consented  to  continue 
the  wai*.  Tilly  attacked  the  Bohemians,  who  had  taken 
up  a  fort ifi 0(1  i)Oaition  on  the  Weisse  Berg,  near  Prague, 
and  in  a  few  hoiu*s  the  Bohemian  army  was  neaily  de- 
stroyed (8th  of  November,  1G20),  while  only  some  hun- 
dreas  of  the  Bavarians  were  killed.  Several  of  the  Bohe- 
mian nobles,  who  lived  at  Prague  or  resifled  in  their 
castles,  were  warned  by  Tilly  to  fly  if  they  would  avoid 
the  vengeance  of  the  emperor;  but  they  paid  no  attention 
to  tliis  generous  advice,  and  were  surprised :  twenty-seven 
of  them  were  beheaded. 

After  the  brilliant  victory  on  the  Weisse  Berg,  Tilly 
hastened  to  the  Rhine  for  the  pui'pose  of  preventing  the 
count  of  ^Man.-^Iield  from  joininj'  the  margrave  of  Baden. 
He  succeeded  in  this  object  by  his  skilful  manoeuvres.  The 
margrave  of  Badeu-Durlach  was  attacked  in  the  defiles  of 
Winipfen,  and  defeated,  .after  an  heroic  resistance  (1622). 
On  the  2ik1  of  June,  1622,  he  defeated  Christian  of  Halber- 
stadt  at  Hochst ;  he  pureued  Christian  and  Mans-field  to 
Westphalia ;  defeated  them  at  Stadt-Loo,  near  Miinster,  in  a 
battle  which  lasted  three  days  (4th  to  the  6th  of  August, 
162:3 1,  and  forced  them  both  to  disband  their  troops  and 
to  take  refuge  in  England.  For  his  victory  at  Stadt-Loo, 
Tilly  wsis  created  a  count  of  the  empire.  It  has  been 
related,  in  the  article  Thirty  Years'  War,  how  skil- 
fully Tilly  iii^t  weakened  and  then  destro3'ed  the  army 
of  king  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark;  but  the  principal 
glary  of  this  campaign  was  earned  by  Waldstein,  who, 
after  having  joined  Tilly  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Elbe,  pers^uaded  Tilly  to  turn  his  arms  against  Holland, 
and  to  leave  him  the  conquest  of  Denmark.  After  Wald- 
stein had  been  deprived  of  his  command  in  1630,  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  had  landed  in  Ger- 
many, Tilly  was  ajjpointed  field-marshal  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  imperial  army.  He  appreciated  so  justly  the 
military  talents  of  his  new  opponent,  that  in  the  assembly 
of  the  electors  at  Ruti&bon  he  declai*edGustavus  Adolphus 
to  be  so  great  a  commander,  that  not  to  be  beaten  by  him 
"was  as  honourable  as  to  gain  victories  over  other  generals. 

The  fii-st  ii:reat  event  of  the  new  campaign  was  the  cap- 
ture of  Magdeburg,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1631.  The  Croats 
and  the  Walloons  in  the  imperial  army  committed  unheard- 
of  cruelties  against  the  unhappy  inhabitants ;  30,000  of 
them  were  killed,  and  the  town  was  entirely  destroyed  after 
tliree  days'  plunder.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that 
some  Impenal  officei*s  besought  Tilly  to  stop  the  atrocities  of 
the  soldiers,  and  that  he  coolly  answered,  *  Let  them  alone, 
and  come  back  in  an  hour.'  But  this  is  a  mere  invention, 
and  however  severe  Tilly  was  he  cannot  be  charged  with 
having  urged  the  commission  of  cruelty,  although  he  con- 
sidered the  i)lunder  of  a  conquered  town  as  tlie  fair  reward 
of  the  soldier.  On  the  14tn  of  May  Tilly  made  his  en- 
trance into  the  smoking  ruins  of  Magdeburg.  In  a  letter 
to  tlie  emperor  he  said  that  since  the  destruction  of  Troy 
and  Jerusalem  there  had  been  no  such  spectacle  as  that 
which  Magdeburg  presented.  Six  months  later  Tilly,  who 
was  in  a  fodified  camp  at  Breitenfeld  near  Leipzig,  was 
forced,  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  lieutenant,  Panpenheim, 
to  engage  in  battle  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  before  his 
reinturcements  had  anived.  Tilly  himself  was  successful 
in  his  attack  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes,  which  was 
broken,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  commanded  it, 
fled  as  far  as  Eilenburg.  But  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who 
had  beaten  the  left  wing  of  the  Imperialists,  under  the 
L'ommand  of  Pappenheim,  stopped  the  progress  of  Tilly, 
md  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  the  imperial  army 
ivas  routed.  When  Tilly  saw  the  flight  of  his  soldiers,  he 
swore  that  he  would  not  survive  the  day  on  which  he,  the 
v^ictor  in  thirty-six  battles,  was  to  fly  for  the  fii-st  time  in 
his  life.  Alone  on  the  field  the  old  field-marshal,  bleed- 
ing from  three  wounds,  shed  tcai-s  of  despair,  and  looked 
for  death  as  his  only  consolation.  However  Duke  Rudolph 
3f  Saxe-Lauenburg  pei-suaded  him  to  withdraw;  and 
Tilly,  putting  liimseh  ai  the  head  of  four  regiments  of 
veterans,  fought  his  way  through  the  main  body  of  the 
Swedish  army.  He  narrowly  escaped  from  the  bold 
attack  of  a  Swedish  captain,  called  *  Long  Fritz,'  who  was 
killed  by  a  pistol-shot  at  the  moment  when  he  was  seizing 
the  field-mar.hal  (17th  of  September,  1631).  After  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  fortune  abandoned  Tilly  for 
ever.    Although  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  driving  the 


Swedes  from  Franconia,  Gustavus  Adolphus  compelleil 
him  to  retire  beyond  the  Lech.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
Swedes  from  penetrating  into  Bavaria,  Tilly  toolc  up  a  very 
strong  position  near  Rain,  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  having  airived  on  the  left  bank  oppo- 
site Rain,  opened  a  fire  from  all  his  batteries  on  the  Bava* 
rian  camp,  while  his  pontooniers  endeavoured  to  construct 
a  bridge  over  the  river  (5th  of  April,  1632).  Tilly  made 
the  most  active  resistance,  but  a  ball  broke  his  thigh,  and 
he  was  removed  from  the  field  and  earned  to  Ingolstadt. 
After  the  fall  of  Tilly,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  abandoned 
his  invincible  position,  and  the  Swedes  crossed  the  river. 
Tilly  died  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  in  his  seventy-third, 
year,  without  leaving  any  issue. 

Tilly  was  a  little  ugly  man,  with  red  hair,  large  whiskers^ 
a  pale  face,  and  piercing  eyes.  He  continued  to  lead  a 
monastic  life  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  the  licence  of 
his  camp  ;  he  boasted  that  he  had  never  touched  wine  nor 
women  ;  he  spoke  little,  but  thought  much ;  he  despised 
honours  and  money ;  the  emperor  wished  to  confer  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick-Calenberg  upon  him,  but  Tilly  refused 
it,  and  he  died  poor. 

(Julius  Bellus,  Laurea  Austn'aca ;  Breyer,  Geschichte 
lies  Dreissigjahrigen  Krieges ;  Schiller,  Geschichte  de» 
Dreissigjahrigeti  Krieges ;  Leo,  l/jiiversal-GeschichtCj 

TILSIT  (more  correctly  TILSE),  the  chief  town  of  Prus- 
sian Lithuania,  is  situated  in  55°  4'  N.  lat.  and  21**  56'  E^ 
long.,  in  a  fertile  country  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Memel  (called  in  Russia  the  Niemen).  The  little  river 
Tilzele  (pronounced  Tilshel^)  forms  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town  a  large  basin,  and  discharges  itself,  between  the 
town  and  the  suburbs,  into  the  Memel,  over  which  there  i& 
a  bridge  of  boats,  which  is  1150  feet  long  without  the  ap- 
proaches. The  thirty-six  boats  or  pontoons  are  removed  at 
the  approach  of  winter  into  the  Tilzele,  and  replaced  in 
spring.  The  master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  buift  the  old 
castle  in  1289,  which  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1356  ; 
but  the  present  castle,  to  the  east  of  the  town,  was  not  built 
till  1537.  In  process  of  time  a  considerable  town  grew  up 
round  the  castle  ;  favoured  by  its  excellent  situation  it 
became  the  channel  for  the  great  trade  between  the  in- 
terior of  Russian  Poland  and  the  port  of  Memel,  so  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  province. 
The  principal  buildings  and  public  institutions  are,  the 
castle,  the  town-hall  (built  in  1752-55),  the  German  Lu- 
theran church,  with  a  very  lofty  and  curious  steeple,  the 
very  pretty  Lithuanian  church,  the  Calvinist  church,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  on  an  eminence  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town  ;  the  gymnasium,  founded  in  1586 ; 
a  Lutheran  and  a  Roman  Catholic  hospital,  a  poor-house 
and  infirmary,  and  other  charitable  institutions.  The  bar- 
i-acks,  600  feet  in  length,  36  in  breadth,  and  two  stories 
high,  were  erected  in  1794-1800,  by  a  society  of  the  citi- 
zens, that  the  troops  might  not  be  quartered  in  the  houses. 
The  inhabitants,  about  12,000  (exclusive  of  the  gaiTison)^ 
chiefly  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  trade  in  com,  lin- 
seed, and  timber ;  many  are  engaged  in  agriculture  (the 
town  possesses  lands  of  its  owti,  and  many  of  the  citizcna 
have  considerable  estates) ;  and  there  are  likewise  brew- 
eries, distilleries,  tanneries,  and  all  the  trades  usually 
carried  on  in  lar^e  towns.  The  shoes  of  Tilsit  are  cele- 
brated for  durability  and  neatness,  and  great  quantities 
of  them  are  exported.  There  are  many  good  gaixlcns  ia 
the  tow^n  and  environs,  particularly  those  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Tilsit  has  acquired  historical  celebrity  by  the  treaties  of 
peace  concluded  on  the  7th  and  9th  of  July,  1807,  betvveea 
France,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  the  tei-ms  of  which  are  too 
well  known  to  be  stated  in  this  place :  yet  in  five  years 
after  this  peace,  which  seemed  to  have  laid  continental 
Europe  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  a  part  of  that 
immense  army  which  was  to  have  subdued  Russia  (Mac- 
donald's  division)  was  seen  to  return  desponding,  silent^ 
and  miserable  over  that  same  river  which  had  so  lately  wit- 
nessed the  triumph  and  splendour  of  the  conqueror. 

(Miiller,  Handbuch ;  Preuss,  Beschreibung  von  Preussen; 
Hassel,  Geogr. -Handbuch,) 

TILT-HAMMER,  a  large  hammer  worked  by  machinery; 
impelled  either  by  a  water-wheel  or  a  steam-engjne.  Suclt 
hammers  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  the  name  tilt-mill  is  sometimes  applied  t« 
the  mechanism  of  which  they  form  the  principal  feature. 

In  the  process  ol  shingling  or  blooming  [Iron,  vol. 
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xiii.,  p.  34],  the  honied  imn  in  siihjoctod  to  R  ver}*  heavy 
hammer,  th(*  strokes  ol'  ^^hieh  not  only  hrinjrit  into  a  new 
form,  hut  also  foree  out  tVom  its  Mibstanee  c'i>nsi(lerat)le 
quantities  of  dross.  The  kind  of  tilt-liamnuir  formerly 
used  for  this  purpose  is  rei)r('si'nted  hv  Holland,  in  \n> 
treatise  on  *  Manufactures  in  Metal,'  in  f^udner's  *('ahinrt 
C}'clop«'dia/  He  deserihes  the  shalt  or  lielve  of  tlie 
hammer  as  nine  feet  in  lenjrth,  and  thiiiy  or  forty  inches 
in  circumference,  made  of  ash,  and  clamped  at  mter\als 
vnXh  stout  iron  hoo|)s.  This  shaft  passed  throufirh  tlie  head 
of  the  hammer,  which  was  a  mas^^  of  ca«%t-iron,  weisjhintj 
seven  or  eijijht  cwt.,  and  was  secured  at  the  o]>posite  end 
to  a  massy  collar  of  cast-iron  called  the  /lursf.  the  pro- 
jections or  pivots  of  which  formed  the  axis  or  centre  of 
motion,  and  were  sustained  by  a  stronu:  frame-work  of 
timber.  Above  the  hammer  was  placed  a  ver}'  strong  but 
elastic  beam,  formed  of  to\igh  a.sh  bound  with  iron  hoops, 
and  a^nst  this,  wliich  acted  as  a  sprintr  to  increase  tne 
force  of  the  descondinc:  stroke,  the  !iea<l  of  the  hammer  was 
thrown  up  by  the  revolution  of  a  ponderous  circuhir  frame 
of  iron,  with  four  projectinir  arms  or  teeth,  which  came  in 
contact  with  the  shart  \ery  near  to  the  heatl  of  the 
hammer.  This  circular  frame,  or  arm-ntxr,  was  fixed 
immediately  upon  the  axis  of  the  water-wheel  which 
supplied  the  moving-power.  In  modern  iron-works  the 
shinj^ling-hanuners  are  usually  formed  entirely  of  iron,  the 
piece  forming  the  actual  head  of  the  hammer  being 
inserted  into  a  ponderous  cast-iron  helve  in  such  a  maimer 
that  it  may  be  removed  when  worn  out.  Tlie  sprinjj-beam 
b  fVemiently  dispensed  with,  and  the  hammer  is  lifted 
either  oy  cotrs  or  arms  actins:  uiion  the  extremity  of  the 
helve,  beyond  the  liammer-hean,  or  by  an  eccentric,  or 
cam,  revolving  in  contact  with  a  projection  from  the  under 
side  of  the  helve,  between  the  hammer-head  and  the  axis 
or  centre  of  motion.  Holland  represents  a  tilt-hammer  of 
the  latter  construction,  wliich  is  about  six  tons  in  weitrht, 
and  nine  feet  five  inches  long  from  the  axis  to  the  centre 
of  the  head.  Tlie  liammer-head  itself  is  circular,  and 
vreifrhs  about  eight  cwt.  Such  a  hanuuer  makes  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  strokes  i)er  mirmte. 

The  tilt-hammers  useil  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  are 
smaller  and  much  more  itipid  in  their  action.  Instead  of 
receiving  the  impulse  of  tiie  cams  near  their  head,  such 
hammers  are  set  in  motion  by  tapi)et»  or  cojjs  striking 
downwaitls  upon  the  tail  of  tlie  helve  or  shaft,  which  is 
prolonged  beyond  the  axis.  The  tail  of  the  helve  is  thus 
thrown  down  forcibly  upon  an  anvil,  from  which  it 
rebounds  with  great  velocity,  cauMug  the  hammer  to  make 
from  three  to  seven  bundled  Mrokes  in  a  minute.  Tilt- 
hammei>»  are  ap])lied  with  trieat  ad\antage  to  the  forging 
of  anchoi*s.  axlo,  &c. 

^yhen  tilt-hammeis  are  impelled  by  water-wheels,  it  is 
advisable  to  lix  the  cams  or  arms  upon  a  separate  shaft, 
which  may  revolve  at  any  refjuired  velocity  without  in- 
creasinir  the  \elocity  of  tlie  water-wheel  it>elf,  by  the 
intervention  of  suitalJle  cogced-wheels.  Without  such  an 
hiTamremcnt  much  uf  the  useful  effect  of  the  water  may 
]>e  lo^^t,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  urijing  the  wheel  to  a 
hiirh  speed. 

TIAIAKI'S  ;Ti'/irtior  ,the  son  of  Andromachus,  was  born 
at  Tamomt'iiium  in  Sicily,  whence  he  is  scmietimes  called 
a  Tauromcuian.  and  ^olnctimc^  a  Sicilian,  to  di^tintruish 
him  from  other  persons  of  the  simie  name.  Tlu'  vear  of 
his  birth  was  h.c.  :i")2.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Phili'scus  of 
Miletius,  who  had  himself  been  inMructcd  by  Isocrates. 
He  was  driven  from  his  nati\e  country  by  Atrathodes,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  whereupon  he  went  to  Athens.  Tliis 
seems  U)  liave  ha]ipened  in  the  year  H.r.  310,  when  Aira- 
Ihii-les,  after  the  baltlc  of  Himera,  and  before  takinjr  his 
army  over  to  Afiica,  conii>catcd  under  various  jiretcxts  the 
projierty  of  hi>wealt In  subjects,  and  endeavoured  U)  se- 
cure bin  po>ses>ion>  in  Sicily  by  put  tint:  todeathor  sendinir 
into  exile  .such  as  he  th(»u::hi'  ilhli>po>i'd  towards  him.  ■  Dio- 
dorns  Sic,  XX.  4.  >  Timaeus  spent  tiltv  veais  at  Athens  in 
rcudinsrand.stndyinir.  Polyhiu-,  xii.25.':  About  the  vear 
H.r.  2i'A\  when  Atlwii'*  wa/taken  by  Antit!:ouus.  Timaeus 
returned  to  hi>  nati\e  country.  eithJr  to  Tanromenium  or 
to  Syracuse,  wheii^  he  spent  the  leuiaitidcr  of  his  life,  and 
dit-d,  ii.i'.  i'Ki.  at  the  adxanced  a^^e  of  ninety-six. 

Timaeus  wiote  a  irreat  hi>toiical  work,  life  main  subject 
tif  which  wa-*  a  hi-t<uy  ,,f  Sicily.  It  becan  at  the  earlie.-t 
times,  and  broui:ht  the  events  down  to  Ol^miiiad  i'lU 
Cii.c.  204 1,  where  the  woik  of  Polybius  begins.    (Pulybius, 


i.  5.")  How  many  books  the  history  containi  d  :*  *  ■  ■'i,*. 
though  we  know  that  there  were  more  tha-i  f-  -;  I:  x-- 
pears  to  have  been  divided  into  larce  ^.a-i-o.  * lt.  * 
which  formed  in  itself  a  seiiaratc  wntk.  whr-.. i  ■>!  tt 
spoken  of  by  si^veral  writers  as  so  many  indrp»r:irrr  »  ra 
Thus  one  section  l)ore  the  title  of  £i«.^ica  cai  'ircAjci  ud 
contained  the  early  history  of  Sicily  in  connrctioi  %  ;'h  thtf 
of  Italy ;  another  was  called  TcriXua  roi  'EXXiyi  :ri.  tn^  ns- 
tained  the  history  of  Sicily  and  Ctreece  dunnj  ?hr  uzm  i 
the  Athenian  ex]>editions  to  Sicily.  Anu'lior  ja.*  i/ta 
contained  the  history  of  Agathoctes  :  aiui  tiir  U»1  ^birl:*- 
tory  of  Pvrrhus,  es^wcially  his  cainp&i:,T.s  ii  I**.'?  tzi 
Sicily.  This  last  section  waii,  according  to  thr  tr^?a-..:T 
of  ('icero  (Ad  Faniil.^  v.  12 u  a  separate  work.  rh£.yr-i 
regards  the  period  which  it  comprchendird.  it  zav  U 
viewed  as  a  continuation  of  the  ^reat  hxsitoricai  mcH.' 

This  hist  or)'  of  Timaeus,  which,  with  the  cictpfii':  <(  i 
considerable  number  of  fragments,  U  now  lat,  n-u  m. 
menced  by  him  during  his  exile  at  Athenaw  Mnd  •?  a  rr.'j 
advanced  age ;  but  he  did  not  complete  it  fill  i^f  r  his 
return  to  his  own  country  ;  and  it  was  here  tha*  b.«  %dUi 
the  hiator}'of  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  A{Eaihuc.««  &:4 
wrote  the  history  of  ry irhus.  As  regards  the  rVjL-v.'ti 
and  value  of  the  work  the  antients  do  not  asree-  P:*;*- 
bius  is  a  vehement  opponent  of  Timaeus.  and  ccn^lir^ii 
his  iirnorance  of  political  as  well  aa  militar)'  amk.-i .  ht 
further  states  that  Timaeus  made  blunders  in  the  ro 
irraphv  even  of  places  and  countries  which  he  bunirl:  .^ 
visited.  His  knowledge,  he  says,  was  altogether  d^r:t(4 
from  books ;  his  judgment  was  puerile :  ard  'J^*  •fc«lc 
work  bore  strong  marks  of  credulity  and  »-pcV.*sci. 
Bui  this  is  not  all  that  Polybius  blames  :  he  «-%«r.  rhsrrs 
him  with  wilfully  per\eiting  the  truth.  The  fo"iii« 
which  Timaeus  himself  had  for  censuring  uthfn  m  tad 
.  to  have  drawn  upon  him  the  nickname  of  Epdsra 
(fault-finder!.  rAtlienfi'us, vi.,  p.  272.  M'h4  j^r^oftii 
severe  criticism  of  Polybius  may  bo  perfectly  ].;»: .  K*  ■ 
.  regard  to  others  we  should  remember  that  thi-**:*.-  h*- 
t(»rians  wrote  their  works  with  such  totally  differer*  nt^v 
that  the  work  of  Timaeus.  who  know  tlie  worM  oti  fnm 
his  books,  must  in  many  respects  have  appeared  tt-^rf*: 
the  author  of  a  *  pragmatical*  history,  and  to  a  »!a!^«cu 
and  <;eneral  like  Polybius.  But  the' lo>«  r»f  the  v  c^  i 
Timaeus,  even  if  he  did  no  more  than  make  as  Lscnsoi 
compilation  of  what  others  had  told  l)of«'re  him.  u  c'«  d 
the  greatest  in  antient  histoiy.  Other  ancient  urSfTk 
such  "as  Diodorus,  Agatharchides,  Cirero,  and  cihe:\..i&ict 
far  more  favourably  of  Timaeus.  The  :«tyle  of  the  «crl. 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  iVacTneiits  i^  ji:»*:t  en- 
sured by  some  antient  critics  for  itjt  rhetorical  andderjasi- 
tory  character ;  although  others,  like  (.'icero  D^  '♦of, 
ii.  14  ;  Brut  UK  ^  95  ,,  speak  of  it  with  praise.  Tusaem  if 
the  iirst  Oreek  historian  who  introdui-ed  a  regdt:  itA<s 
of  chronolocry,  that  is,  he  regularly  record tni  events  scccri- 
in^  to  Olympiads  and  the  archona  of  Athfn.^-.  i.-*i  iK 
though,  in  the  early  period  of  his  history,  his  vi£?  tf 
criticism  led  him  into  gross  chronological  errt>tKr>«  ffttb* 
example  which  others  found  veiy  ustfful  and  cc>nTrsim 
It  must  have  been  with  a  view  to  an  acriirate  st^  -rf 
chronoloiry  that  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  \-ictt>r*  ia'^ 
Olympian  Games,  of  which  we  still  posses  a  few  ft^ 
nu'tits. 

The  fragments  of  Timaeus  are  collected  in  Goller « wart 
*  l)e  Situ  et  Oricrine  Syraciisanim,'  p.  ai7,  &c..  whir*!  xa» 
contains  (pp.  179  20G  ■  an  elabomte  dissertation  on  ^^  H 
and  writinirs  of  Timaeus.  The  fiai^ments  are  abc  est* 
tained   in   C.  and  T.  Miiller,  ^FVairmenta   Hii 


Crraecorum,'  Paris,  IKll,  pp.  193-233.  Comparv  V^'wra 
De  I  list  nr  ids  Gmfcix,  p.  117,  edit.  Wostermann  :  C!:?** 
Fttsf.  UrI It'll.,  iii.,  J).  48i),  &c. 

TIMAKUS  Ti/i«ioc\  aGreekSophiat,  wlio,  fkcwrbu'* 
the  supposition  of  Uuhnken,  lived  m  the  third  centu.**  rf 
the  Christian  »ra.  Conceniing  his  life  nothing  i«  b^^irs . 
his  name  has  only  come  down  to  us  in  conne.  tioe  «i!^  i 
little  vocabulary  containing  the  explanation  of  von^iai 
phrase>  which  occur  in  the  writing^  of  Plato.  It  Iva.-^!^ 
title  »K  Tuiv  Tov  flXaVtaivoc  X'CfwB*.  and  is  dedicated  to  cot 
Gentianus,  of  whom  likewii»e  iiuthing  hi  known.  VThftSr 
wt*  j)oss4»ss  the  irenuine  and  complete  Vocabulary  cf  T> 
inai'Ms  is  doubtful ;  and  from  the  title,  as  wf*I  a*  6W 
ci-rtai?!  articles  in  it  which  have  no  reference  to  Pto» 
and  mn.st  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  interpolatioi^ 
might  feel  inclined  to  consider  the  woric  as  tt  now  tf 
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Bx  an  alM'itl::incnl  of  the  Glossary  of  Timaeua,  if  Photius, 
who  iiiiibI  hiivK  hud  fhe  Eeniiiiie  work  before  him,  did  not 
dcacrihe  it  a^  a  lery  little  work  {^paxi  wovjipdnov  iv  ivl 
XoTfi).    But  uotwil  list  ending  its  bruvitv,  the  work  is  very 
valitfLblt' ;  Knd  llvLhnken  oivns  that  he  nits  not  discovered 
in  it  a  binfrlc  instance  of  i.  word  or  a,  phrase  being  e 
plained  iiu-orrettly.    There  is  only  one  NiS.  of  this  Gh 
MUy,  which  n])]iearj  to  have  been  made  in  the  tenth  ec 
tuiy  of  our  sera,  and  which  wa«  unknown  until  Montfauc- ._ 
drew  attention  tu  it.    It  was  tlrst  edited,  with  an  excellent 
commentary.  l>y  Kiihnken,  at  Leyden,  1754, 8vo. ;  a  second 
Uid   much  improved  edition  spjieored  in  the  same  place, 
1789,  8vo.    Tivo  other  editions  have  since  been  published 
IQ  Germanv,  with  additional  notes  by  G.  A.  Koch(Leip- 
iig.  \»2A  and  1833,  8vo.)- 

Suidn:t  {x.  r.  Tifiaiot)  ascribes  to  Timaeus,  the  Sicilian 
histuiian,  a  I'hetuiienl  work,  called  ZcXXot';  piiropiKiiv  i!0ap- 
fiwj',  in  sixty-eiirlit  books,  which  Ruhnken,  with  great 
prubabilitv,  nltnlmtes  to  Timaeus  the  Sophist,  who  wrole 
the  Glo.s.iry  to  Plato. 

(Ilulinkeii,   Pra^alio  ad   Ti'maei  Glossarium  Plafoni- 

TiSlAEUSrT;;ian>t'),  of  Locri,aPythftgorean  philosopher. 
He  wa>  a  coiitemiHiitiry  of  Plato,  w-no  is  mentioned  among 
his  jiiipils,  and  U  said  to  have  been  connected  with  him  by 


written  in  (he  Doric  dialect,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Timaeus  llie  Locrian.  It  contains  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
■ame  ideas  which  nro  developed  in  the  Dialogue  of  Plato. 
which  is  called  after  him  Timaeus.  (Tenncinaun,  .S^«/cm 
<fcr  PUil'iviselwit  Pkiloeophie,  i.,  i).  93,  &c.)  Separate 
editions  of  it  have  been  published  by  D'Argens,  at  Berlin, 
J7(j—  8vo.,  with  a  French  translation;  and  by  J.  J.  de 
Gelder.  at  Lfyden,  183(i,  8vo.  , 

This  Timaeus  of  l.ocri  is  said  by  >Suidas  to  have  also 
written  tliu  Lite  of  Pytliai;oras ;  but  the  usual  carelessness 
of  Siiidas  renders  this  a  doubtful  point,  as  he  maj-possibly 
have  confounded  tile  Locrian  with  the  Sicilian  TimaeuB, 
who  in  his  ereat  liistorioal  work  must  have  treated  of  the 
History  of  Pythagoras  at  considerable  length. 

(Fabridus,  &W/o/A.  Graec.,  lii.,  p.  94,  fcc,;  Goller,  De 
Situ  el  Oriiiine  Syrucusarimt,  p.  200,  &c.) 

TIMA'LIA,  a  genus  of  birds  characterized  by  Dr. 
Horstield. 

Oeiiprie  Chanicter. — BiU  strong  compressed,  deep 
faltuni).  NDntrilt  subrounded.  VVingt  snort,  rounded. 
Tail  elongated  and  graduated.  Feet  strong  ■■  htnd-claw 
twice  as  large  as  the  middle  anterior  claw. 

Dr.   Hors^eld   states   that  a  peculiar  character 


upper  parts  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  breast,  belly,  vent, 
and  thighs.  He  remarks  that  the  separate  filaments 
(radii  of  Illiser),  ivhieh  constitute  the  vanes  or  webs  of 
those  pIumcH,  are  not  in  close  contact,  as  is  generally  the 
ca.se,  but,  being  inserted  into  the  shaft  at  a  small  distance 
from  each  other,  they  diverge  with  perlect  regularity, 
■  Tlie  parU  which  tln^  cover,"  says  Dr.  Hoi'sfield  in  con- 
tinuation, -are  aecur(Uiigly  nmrkcd  with  delicate  parallel 
lines,  and  wherever  several  plumes  lie  over  each  other, 
they  form  a  beautil'iil  retienlalion.  On  the  posterior  part 
jf  the  abdomen,  th'^  vent,  and  the  thighs,  the  plumes 
r\A\e  a  similar  btructure;  but  the  filaments  are  greatly 
elongated  and  pendulous,  so  as  to  envelop  those  pnrts 
with  a  lux  plun10^e  eoverin^,  which  on  near  inspection 
ipptai-s  covired  with  delicate  hairs.  This  appearance  is 
[H-oiUiecd  by  a  sciies  of  very  minute  parallel  villi,  on  each 
af  the  sepai'-ate  lilanienls,  arranged  with  great  regularity 
find  beauty.  Plumes  in  which  this  structure  can  Ijc 
liM-eriiett  with  the  i-.aked  eye  are  named  decompound  by 
llliiTor,  aiul  <leseiibed  as  those  whose  )-ailii  are  pinnated 
with  smaller  lateral  ladii ;  and  the  eti'ect  which  fhe 
iirran cement  of  these  decompound  plumes  has  in  the 
appcainnee  of  the  biid  is  exhibited  with  accumcy  both  in 
the  figure  of  Timnlia  jiilfula  and  Timalia  gulam.' 

Example.  Tinmlin  pileatn. 

Dpscripli'iri. — Body  ovate,  rather  stout.  General  colour 
above,  brown  with  an  olivaceous  tint ;  underneath,  testa- 
ceou.s  iiitiining  to  grey.  Head  capped  with  saturated 
chestnut,  'iliroal  and  checks  while.  Breast  white  in- 
cUning  to  grey,  marked  with  inteoBely  black  stripes  by  the  | 
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shafta  of  the  plumes.  A  narrow  white  band  commences 
at  the  forehead,  near  the  base  of  the  bill,  pa-t^es  back- 
ward, encircles  the  eye,  and  unites  with  the  white  plumes 
of  the  cheeks.  AiOIx  while  ;  which  colour  also  shows 
itself  in  a  narrow  border  of  Ihc  wing.  Quills  and  tail- 
feathers  of  amore  pure  brown  colour  than  the  other  parts; 
very  narrow  transverse  undulations,  of  a  darker  colour,  ob- 
servable on  the  tail-feathers  by  close  exaioinalion.  Plumes 
of  the  hypochondrise,  thighs,  and  vent,  long,  pendulous, 
decompound,  and  villose.  Lesser  wing-coverts,  as  well  as 
the  plumes  which  cover  the  nape  and  Lack,  greyish-blue  at 
the  base ;  which  colour  shows  itself  on  the  separate  fila- 
ments or  radii,  if  the  plumes  are  accidentally  deranged. 
Tail  underneath  brown,  with  a  hoary  tint.  Bill  black  and 
shining.    Feet  brown.    (HorsfJ 

Locality,  Habftn,  ^-c— Dr.  Horsficld  obsenes  that  the 
species  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  groves  and  small  woods 
which  abound  throughout  Java.  It  often,  he  says,  ap- 
proaches villages  and  planialious,  constructing  its  nest  in 
the  hedges  ;  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  social  birds 


as  Tovv  and  interrupted,  and  adds  that  wherever  it  resides 
it  Is  a  welcome  neighbour,  in  conseijuence  of  the  peculi- 
arity and  pleasantness  of  its  note,  which  consists  of  a  slow 
repetition  of  the  five  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  [c,  o,  k 


Hoi'sfield  further  remarked  thai  the  sixth  tone  was  some* 
times  added  ;  but  as  this  required  apparently  an  extraor- 
dinary eil'ort,  it  was  by  no  means  so  agreeable  to  a  musical 
i  fhe  simple  repetition  of  the  five  notes,  which 
red  to  be  the  natural  compass  of  the  bird's  organs. 


TtmalU  pLWu.    {Rorsf.) 

TIMALlTMi*,  Mr.  G.  R.  Grays  name  for  his  third  sub- 
family of  7^«rf/rf<».     [Thkushes;  Timalia.] 

TIMAiVEES.     [Sikhh.4  Lko.ne.] 

TIMANTHES,  a  native  of  Sicyon  or  of  Cjthnos,  wm 

le  of  the  most  celebrated  pHinlers  of  Greece;  he  was 

)ntemporary  with  Zcuxis  and  Parrhasius,  and  lived  about 
40U  B-c.  The  works  of  Tiinanthes  were  disliiiKuislied  giar- 
tieularty  for  their  invention  and  expression,  and  one  of  the 
chief  merits  of  his  invention  was.  that  he  lell  much  tu  be 

ipplied  by  the  imagination  of  the  s[>ectRlor.  There  is  a 
remark  in  Pliiiy  i.Hitl.  A'at..  XKxv.  30),  probably  a  quotft- 
lion,  which  bestows  the  highest  praise  upon  Timanthes :  it 
says,  though  in  cxeeulion  always  excellent,  the  execution 
in  luvariiibly  sui'passed  by  the  conception.  As  an  instance 
of  the  ingenuity  of  Timonlhes'  invention,  the  same  writer 
fella  us  of  a  piclim;  of  a  sleeping  Cyclops,  painted  upon  k 
small  panel,  but  in  which  the  painter  had  conveyed  a  per- 
fect idea  of  the  giant's  huge  size,  by  adding  a  few  mtyrs 
measuring  his  thumb  with  a  thyrsus. 

Tliough  Timanthes  was  evidently  one  of  th"  greatest 
painleis  of  antiquity,  anti en t  authors  liave  mentioned  only 
live  of  his  works:  Pausanias  makes  no  mention  of  liim  at 
all,  and  Cicero  classes  hint  among  the  painters  who  used 
only  lour  colours.*    He  painted  a  celebrated  picture  of  th> 

S« '  DkUonuJ  uC  Gnk  ud  Bomiu  AmiquiU^'  iR. '  (Mm»' 
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stoning  to  death  of  the  unfortunate  PalamedM,  the  victim 
of  the  ipnoblc  rovcnire  of  Ulysses  for  having  proclainu-d 
his  apparent  insjiuitv  to  be  iVijrned :  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  pencil  of  a  trreat* master.     This  picture  is  said  to  have 
made  Alexander  shudder  when  he   saNv  it   at   Ejihesus. 
(Tzet/es,  r/i/7.,  viii.  1U8;  Junius,  (\it.  Artif.,  v.  »  fiman- 
thes.')    Tinianthes  entered  into  competition  with  Parrha- 
hius  at  Samos,  and  ^J^ined  the  \ictoiy;  the  subject  of 
the  painlinirs  was  the  contest  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses*  for  the 
arms  of  Achilles.     [Paruhasus.I      His  most  celebrated 
work   however  was  that  witli  which   he  bore   awav  the 
pahn  from  Colotes  of  Teos;   the  subject  was  the  Sacri- 
lice  of  Iphi::enia ;  and  perliaps  no  other  work  of  antient 
art   hjis   been   the   object   of  so  much   criticism,  for  and 
aj;ain>t,  as  this  paintin<r,  on  account  of  the  concealment  of 
the  face  of  Ajramemnon  in  his  mantle.    The  antieiits  have 
all  ijiven  the  incident  their  iui<iualitied  approbation,  but 
its  propriety  has  l)een  (juestioned  by  several  nuKlern  critics, 
t'specijillv  t)y  Kalcouet  and  Sir  ,Iashua  UeynoKls :  Kuseli 
however,' in  an  elaborate  and  excellent  criticism  in  his  iirht 
lecture,  has  probably  finally  settled  the  matter  in  favour  of 
the  painter.     The  Sacnlice  of  Iphipreiiia  was  iriven  as  the 
subject   of  a  ])rize -picture  to  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in   177K,  and  bU   the   candidates   imitated  the 
Mrick*o"f  Timanthcs  as  Sir  Joshua   Reynolds  terms  it, 
which  w;i8  the  oricrin  of  his  criticism  upon  the  subject  in 
his  eiirhth  lecture:  he  says,  'Sui)posinc:  this  method  of 
leavinsj  the  expression  of  ijrief  to  the  imatrination  to  be, as 
it  was  thouirhl  to  be,  the  invention  of  the  painter,  and 
that  it  deseiTcs  all  the  praise  that  has  been  jriven  it,  still  it 
is  a  trick  that  will  serve   but  once ;  whoever  does  it  a 
second  time  will  not  only  want  novelty,  but  be  justly  sus- 
pected of  usinjr  artifice  to  evade  difficulties.' 

The  s^iallow  remark  of  Falconet  about  Timanthes'  ex- 
po.<iin<;  his  own  i^iorance  by  concealinc:  Apamemnon's  face, 
IS  scarcely  worthy  of  an  allusion.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  Airamemnon,  under  such  circumstances  ils  he  was 
])Iace<l,  could  have  been  well  or  even  naturally  repre- 
hcnted  in  any  other  way :  althouirh  many  thintrs  imirht 
combine  to  render  his  pres^'uce  at  the  sacrifice  absolutely 
necessary,  still  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could 
calmly  stand  by  and  be  an  eye-witness  of  his  own  dautrh- 
ter's  immolation;  notwithstanding  his  firm  conviction  that 
liis  attendance  was  necessary  to  sanction  the  deed,  he 
could  not  look  upon  it ;  it  would  be  unnatural.  The  cri- 
ticism of  Quintihan,  Cicero,  and  others,  that  the  painter, 
iiavinjf  represented  Calchas  soirowful,  Ulysst»s  mucli  more 
bo,  and  havinc:  expressed  extreme  sorrow  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Menelaus,  was  in  consetpience  compelled  to 
conceal  the  face  of  the  father,  is  nt)t  more  pertinent  than 
that  of  the  modem  critics.  *They  were  not  aware,'  says 
Fuseli,  Mhat  by  making  TimanthVs  waMe  expression  on 
inferit)r  actors  at  the  expen>e  of  a  principal  one,  they  call 
iiim  an  improvident  spendthrift,  and  not  a  wise  econo- 
mist.* 

Falconet  observes  that  Tinianthes  had  not  even  the 
merit  of  inventiiur  the  incident,  but  that  he  cojaed  it  from 
Kuripides:  up<m  this  point  Fu>eli  remarks — *  It  is  obserNcd 
l»y  an  ingenious  critic  that  in  the  trat^edy  of  Kuripides  the 
im)ces>ion  is  described :  and  upon  Ij)hipenia's  looking 
back  on  her  father,  he  trroans  and  hides  his  face  to  conceal 
his  tears:  whilst  the  picture  trives  the  moment  that  pre- 
cedes the  j-acrifice,  and  the  hidinij  luus  a  ditterent  object, 
and  ari'Hcs  fnmi  another  imj)re>sion  *    y.  l.TH)  . 

*  I  am  n(»t  prepan»d  with  chronolopc  i>roofs  to  decide 
whether  Euripides  or  Timanthes.  who  were  contem]}0iaries 
abiHit  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  fell  first  on 
thi^  expedient :  thouj^h  the  silence  of  Pliny  and  Quintilian 
on  that  hi-ad  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  painter,  neither 
of  ^^hom  could  l»e  iirnorant  of  the  celebrated  drama  of 
Kuri]>ides,  and  would  not  williuijly  have  su fit  red  the  ho- 
nour of  this  inaMer- stroke  of  an  art  they  were  so  much 
better  acquainted  with  than  paint  in «::,  to  be  tnmM'ened 
1o  another  from  its  real  author,  had  the  poet's  claim  been 
prior.'  As  far  as  retrards  prio>it v,  the  *  expedient'  was 
made  use  of  by  Polyirnolus  lonjj  before  either  Timanthes 
or  Kuripides;  in  the  Destniction  of  Troy,  in  the  Le»<-he  at 
Delphi,  an  infant  is  holdins^  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  to 
avoid  the  horrors  of  the  scene.     ^Pau^anias,  P/mr.,  x.  2(>.'i 

The  filth  work  of  Tinianthes  mentioned  by  the  antients 
wa^  thf  pii-tiire  of  a  hrro.  prestTVed  in  tbe  time  of  I'jiuy 
in  tin-  i'emple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  an  admirable  per- 
formance. 


Tlierc  was  another  antient  painter  of  the  rm*  f  ;  7>. 
manthes;  he  was  contemporar)'  with  Ara!-.:*.  %t  :  ..<-- 
jjuished  himself  for  a  paintim;  of  flie  b:i:r!v  t:  I*-  -■ :»  ;-. 
Arcadia,  in  which  Anitus  sraini-d  a  victory  .  ■■!:•.-  *.  - 
Hans,  Olym.  IXj.I  ■".MOn.c.,.  Pliiturch  |'rt:9«v,  ••.*  -,-. 
ture  ;   he   tenns  it  an  exact  and  aiiiir.al'.-  T'lrt^-'L.gi 

TIMBER-TRADE.    Seveial    centii.!.'-*  a.v  'h*  i  .oi 


and  forests  of  Km^land  were  sufficient 
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timber  required  for  the  building  of  ^!■.iJ»s  a:.!  ;  ,^  ^ 
well  a<  for  fuel.  In  the  sixteenth  cen!ii:>  r.f  S---  ■- 
hear  complaints  of  their  exhaii.-tiiui.     An  ac*  )  r.'z  '-*- 

iiassed  in  15;il  recpiirini;  cooper*  to  sell  \h\.-  ••-•■-'•  ii 
ixed  prices  ,211  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  4  ,  they  \M-r  a.  -^-i  f 
another  act  .'V)  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  8  .  pasM.*d  •  u'^r  .-in 
arterwards,  to  increase  their  ])rices.  Van».'->  v\r.  :rr.-'i::  ■-% 
rendered  this  change  necessary;  t.-ut  at  !?r  Vr--.  *  - 
greater  scarcity  of  timlier,  thouirh  onTy  onv  rr...  :  •■- 
ri^<»  i)f  the  material,  wju  reijarded  a.*  th-.-  ^\  rz  •  .  •.•  • 
evident  fioni  an  act  passed  <inrinjr  thf  b^it.^  -^-  -.  '  • 
the  jneservation  of  woods'  ^^:k">  Hen.  VHI  .17 
preamble  of  which  *  the   decay  of  tir.iVt:  r.l  • 

versally  within  this  realm  of  En-jlan-A' i*  -.-.  '.•--. 
irreat,  *  that  unless  speedy  rciniHly  in  tha!  \*Yu.''.  -  ■  - 
vided,  there  is  irreat  and  manife-'^t  likehho-,?  i*.  •rj.  -i 
and  lack  as  well  of  timber  ftir  buildin*.  ir.ak::.j.  v*i---j 
of  houses  and  ships,  as  also  for  luel  and  firt-w  .^•-  "  • 
act  relatinir  to  the  price  of  liarrels  ituuire*?,  an-  rr-" 
thinjT*,  that  the  exportere  of  beer  ^hollld  impur  ta:A'  *.  :■ 
sufficient  to  replace  the  barrels  sent  cwit  of  tHf  f»*.-  . 
and  the  other  act  was  desii^ned  to  enforce  certx.i  --^'n  - 
tions  respectincr  the  felling;  of  trees,  and  !■»  Wf*ci:  •: 
conversion  of  woodlands  into  pastun*  or  tiL'izt.  TT- 
wealds  of  Kent.  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  where  r'^tk-w-Tb  .ih. 
been  carried  on  from  very  antieiit  time^  wcrt  fi.ioW 
from  the  provisions  of  this  act.  In  IojH  hour^cruict 
was  passed  ( 1  Kliz.,  c.  15',  entitled  *  An  Act  that  tai:<? 
shall  not  be  felled  to  make  coles*  for  the  mnk:r(C  U  ne. 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  timber  one  \o%A  •-t.wv  s 
iron-works  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  ^4*a.  or  ^\:i^  t^ 
sjime  distance  of  eijjht  of  the  principal  river* ».(  Erj^i-*. 
or  any  naviirable  stream  havinir  an  outlet  i>n  '.ty^  i-*f 
but  the  thi-ee  southern  count ie»  previoii»lv  nienrrtdrr/r-  »  • 
exempt  fn)m  the  operations  of  the  act.  'n.f  ii'-ij2  -  - 
to  have  been  to  enconraire  the  trade  in  tin.i*:  r  r 
buildim;,  and  to  benefit  those  parts  of  tlic  t  y :»i*rr  ■--  ■ 
did  not  ])Ofisess  a  sufficient  siipplv.  Irtm-^^'.^ri*  bti '^ 
been  substMjuently  erected  n<it  far  ln*m  Loni^i:.  ku 
within  the  prescnbed  distance  of  the 'n^aiucak  a*»f- i* 
within  other  limits,  and  which  required  m.>  :ni:ii  :-f- ■"■*^ 
the  woods  '  daily  decay  and  become  M.-a!.t.'  iz  ui  •''» 
passed  in  li>H<)  23  Kliz.,  c.  .1  to  prevent  t^.»  f:w*i;-  i 
new  iron-works  within  the  limits  mentionid  b\  •^«  i  * 
LViH,  and  the  restrictions  respect inir  fellinir  •?«*  »'■* 
renewed.  In  151)2  the  subject  asrain  attra'.tttl  r.'^i:*  «~ 
an  act  was  passed  3r>  Eliz.,  e.  II  •,  which,  .in;*  ::^  ■'*•* 
j  thini^,  nrohibited  aliens  export inij  fi^h.  unh-^  'h*?  --- 
porteil  clai>boards ;  and  alto«rether  prohibited  tlrri/  *".- 
tion  of  wine-casks.  In  the  follow  ini;  cenl!;ry  *Mt  i^*-?  " 
prices  turned  in  favour  of  pit -coal.  IK'frie  ttie  lii^v*  " 
of  the  ])rocess  of  smelting  iron  with  pit-rool.  the  \nr±.-^ 
of  this  branch  of  industrj-  to  the  colonii'^  in  Nirth  .te- 
rica  wiLs  seriously  enteiiained,  and  was  carried  xr.ti<tff^ 
to  some  slitrht  extent.  It  was  aLso  »iie?o>ted  ihi:  ^ 
waMe  lantU  of  Kni;Iand  should  Ih*  planted ;  and  the «'«« 
of  Ireland  bein:::  less  exhausted  tnan  those  of  EnsUri-  * 
couMderable  quantity  of  iron  was  for  some  tunc  «>• 
there. 

During  the  decline  in  the  internal  supply  ox  tiit^  ■' 

jrrailually  became  an  article  of  extcn^ve  dema'd  ^^ 

other  countries.     In  1S30,  according  to  a  fetateinent  c^.  V* 

Huski^son,  the  fir  timber  used  in  Ensrland  for  bujir: 

purposes  was  nearly  all  broni;ht  from  abroad.    Th*  p- 

porlion  of  timber  of  nati\e  production  used  fc^  ^a  ^' 

objects  is  not  known  or  even  giiedv^  at.    The  sc:*^  ' 

Kurope,  especially  the  countries  on  the  Baltic,  tsd  ;>r 

colonies  in  Hritish  North  America,  are  the  crcat  «ourr^ 

supplv.    Teak  is  brouirht  from  the  %veat  caa>t  of  Ai^*^ 

mahoLcanv  from  the  Hay  of  Honduras  and  other  plaor-.i:*- 

,  fancy  and  dye  woods  from  a  numlier  of  other  cLt-'tr* 

!  btit  none  of  thi-e  come  into  competition  with  thv  tui'^it 

I  timber  of  the  llaUic  or  of  our  North  Anieriraa  }*uv4-v  ~ 

The  timber  of  the  uoith  of  Europe  u  generally  of  c     ' 
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quality,  and  much  superior  to  the  colonial  timber.  Sir 
Kobfii  Scppin;irs,  formeriy  surveyor  of  the  navy,  stated 
before  a  parliaineiilnry  committee,  *  that  Canada  timber  is 
peculiarly  subject  to  dry-rot;  tliat  fiig&tcs  built  of  tlr, 
the  ^ronth  of  Nortb  Ameiica,  did  not  average  half  the 
durability  of  other  timber ;  and  that  the  Koyal  Navy  had 
suffeied  M)  much  from  tlie  use  of  Canada  or  North  Ameri- 
can timbi^r,  tliat  its  use  was  now  altogether  diseontinued. 
except  for  deals  and  masts.'  A  number  of  timber-mer- 
chaiiti^,  buildei-s,  and  carpenteni  gave  evidence  before  the 
Mtme  committee  a^  to  the  infeiior  quality  of  Uie  colonial 
timber.  One  of  the  witnesses  said ; — '  It  is  not  allowed  to 
be  used  in  government  building,  nor  u  it  ever  used  in  the 
best  biiildiiii;s  in  London.  It  is  only  speculatots  who  use 
it,  from  the  price  of  it  being  much  lower  than  the  Baltic 
timber.'  The  inferior  colonial  timber  is  foivcd  into  uiie 
bv  enormous  differential  duties,  which,  before  the  recent 
alteration  of  the  tarifl',  amounted  to  a  bonus  of  1000  per 
cent,  iu  some  cases,  as  the  following  table  shows : — 

Dutv  on      Ditia  rrum  DjIIrccDiiiil 
Funil.li         Diltlili        duty 


III  jiE^inki.  la^lcHul     . 


In  17H7  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  was  only  6*.  Sd.  Ihe 
load  of  tin  V  cubic  feet,  but  it  was  raised  at  different  times, 
until,  in  1H04.  it  amounted  to  25*.  In  1810  the  duly  was 
raised  to  ot$.  8./. ;  and  from  1814  to  1820  it  was  64<.  1  Id. 
and  (i3».  the  load.  The  trade  in  colonial  timber  had 
tcarei'ly  any  evislence  before  1803,  although  until  17i)8 
it  had  been  admitted  free  of  duty ;  and  the  duty  imposed 
in  that  year  was  only  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  was 
changed  in  18U3  to  a  specific  duty  of  2g.  the  load.  In 
conseijuence  of  the  war  there  was  a  great  rise  in  the  price 
of  European  timher,  and  Memel  fir  advanced  IVom  7tir.  to 
3^Kb.  the  load.  In  older  therefore  furtlicr  to  encourage 
the  supply  from  oiu"  own  t-olonies,  North  American  limber 
tva.<  »ipiit\,  in  18UU,  admitted  duty  free.  The  stimulus  was  . 
no  doubt  justifiable,  but  it  was  continued  after  the  tempo-  I 
raiy  causes  iti  which  it  oiiginaled  had  paiiscd  away.  'riiE  I 
tollowing  table  shows  the  effect  of  ihe  difl'erenlial  duties 
in  subiitituting  colonial   timber  for  that  of  the  north  of 

ill  p.'iiL.Ii  i:r  IVilU;.     N.  A.  rulonlH.     TntiL  |in>pi">loii. 


The  return  to  a  sounder  principle  of  ta^iatlon  has  been 
very  slow.  In  1821,  in  consequence  of  recommendations 
from  both  Houses  of  I'arliament,  the  duty  on  European 
timber  was  reduced  from  CTm.  to  55^.  the  load,  and  a  duty 
of  10«.  was  imposed  on  colonial  timber,  leaving  a  prefe- 
rence duty  of  4i"ii'.  still  in  operation.  In  1831,  the  govern- 
ment of  Earl  Grey  proposed,  by  gradual  reductions,  spread 
over  three  years,  to  lower  the  duty  on  European  timber 
15s.,  which  would  still  have  left  it  at  40*.,  or  30*.  higher 
than  colonial ;  but  the  measure  was  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  236  to  19Q.  A  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  inquired  into  the  timber 
duties  in  183j,  recommended  a  ve^  inadequate  reduction 
^KJniilar  to  tliat  proposed  by  Earl  Grey's  government),  but 
it  was  not  followed  by  any  result ;  and  in  1S41  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Melbourne  proposed  a  reduction  from  5u.«. 
the  load  lo  •Kit.  on  foreign  timber,  and  an  increase  IVom 
10«.  flic  load  to  1-"m.  on  colonial ;  but  subsequent  party 
chanijes  prevented  this  alteration  being  effected.  In  the 
tariff  of  1842  ^5  &  «  Vict.,  c.  47),  the  duty  on  colonial 
timber  has  been  reduced  to  a  merely  nominal  sum, 
namely,  l.t.  the  load,  and  lo  2k.  on  deals,  and  Gi^.  on  lath- 
wood.  The  reduelioii  on  foreign  limber  is  partly  prospec- 
tive. Until  the  lUtli  of  October.  1843,  the  duty  will  be  30s. 
the  load  on  limber,  and  aller  this  date  25t. ;  on  foreig;n 
V.  C,  No.  1045. 
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deals  the  raduction  in  the  first  instance  is  f o  3-'>f .,  and  alter 
October,  lftt3,  it  will  be  SO*.,  and  the  duly  on  lath-wood  is 
at  once  reduced  to  Ida.  the  load.  In  1^41  the  duty  on 
timber  produced  1,566,291/.,  and,  without  allowing  for  an 
increase  of  consumption  in  the  first  year,  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue is  estimated  at  601,491/.  ;  and  for  the  year  ending 
October,  1844,  when  the  reduced  duties  will  be  fully  in  ope- 
ration, the  loss  to  the  revenue  will  be  589,991/.  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  minister,  who  allows  for  an  increase 
of  12  per  cent,  on  foreign  and  20  per  cent,  on  eolonitd  tim- 
ber, and  20  per  cent,  on  foreign  and  24  per  cent,  on  colonial 
deals.  (Speechof  Sirll.  Peel,  11th  March,  1842.)  The 
mode  of  charging  the  duly  has  been  improved  and  rendered 
less  complex  under  the  present  arrangement.  Planks, 
deals,  an(l  battens  were  formeriy  charged  by  the  great  hun- 
dred (120)  in  classes,  and  the  duly  was  disproportionably 
heavy  on  the  smallest  and  least  valuable  kinds.  In  mea- 
suring timber  in  logs,  or  unsawn,  the  cubic  contents  were, 
it  is  alleged,  not  fairly  calculated,  but  were  over-estimated 
lo  the  extent  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent. ;  and  Ihe  sawyers 
complained  that  timber  partly  cut  ip  was  charged  with  a 
lower  proportional  duty  than  iu  the  tog,  by  which  their 
interests  were  needlessly  injured.  The  public  however 
have  still  reason  to  complain  that  the  duties  are  calculated, 
as  before,  to  interpose  reslriclions  on  the  use  of  superior 
timber,  in  order  to  oenefit  those  who  are  engaged  in  sup- 
plying the  inferior  article.  The  direct  loss  sustained  pre- 
vious lo  the  recent  alteration  of  duty  was  estimated  at 
1,500,000/.  annually  ;  and  a  great  sacrifice  of  re-enue  has 
now  been  made  without  attaining  the  benefils  which 
might  have  attended  a  retum  to  a  better  policy,  though 
the  disproportion  will  be  only  24«.  instead  ol  43j.  the  loiul. 
Prussia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  other  countries  are  still 
restricted  in  the  means  of  exchanging  their  products  for 
British  manufactures ;  the  preference  JuLy  on  Canadian 
timber  prevents  a  supply  of  timber  being  derived  from 
the  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  on  the  coun- 
tries bordering  the  Black  Sea;  and  the  general  shipping 
interests  have  been  sacrificed  to  Ihe  owners  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  half  worn-out  ships.  In  the  colonies 
Ihe  monopoly  duly  has  diverted  industry  from  agriculture. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  neither  to  any  portion 
of  the  shipping  interest  here  nor  the  timber  interest  of  the 
colonies  would  a  complete  equalization  of  the  timber 
duties  be  more  than  temporarily  injurious.  The  fixed 
capital  embarked  in  tfaw-mills  does  not,  it  is  believed, 
exceed  200,000/.,  and  some  descriptions  of  Canadian  timber 
would  command  Ihe  English  maiket  under  any  cireum- 
sfances,  while  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  all  kinds  in 
the  Northern  states  of  the  American  union.  The  floating 
capital  now  engaged  in  the  trade  of  *  lumbering'  could  of 
course  be  transferred  with  little  difficulty  to  the  cultiva> 
tion  oftbe  soil,  and  the  expoit  of  fiour,  tobacco,  hemp, 
Hax,  and  ashes,  would  fill  up  the  vacuum  occasioned  by 
the  diminished  export  of  timber,  and  would  require  the 
shipping  which  had  not  found  Aill  employment  in  the 
new  cliannels  to  which  the  timber-trade  would  be  directed. 
Tlie  consumption  of  timber  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1841  was  as  follows;— 

Great  Hnnila.     Ores  RereniiD. 

Battens  and  Batten  Ends  .  18,969  £150,120 
Deds  and  Deal  Ends  from 

British  America  .  .  .  44,148  90,113 
Deals  and  Deal  Ends  from 

other  parts 24,242  491,980 

Staves 89,699  40,777 

Timber  8  in.  sq.  and  upwards  Li»im. 

from  British  America  .  .  613,679  337,799 
from  other  parts.  131,479  370,302 

Othersortsare  technically  called 'woods,' meaning  fancy 


20,4r)l  tons  in  1840.  (Report  of  Committee  on  timber 
Duties,  1835 ;  British  ana  Foreign  Revieio,  No.  4 ;  Por- 
ter's Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  ii.)  ■ 

TIMBER  AND  TIMBER-TREES.— Tiraber-treea  are 
those  the  wood  of  which  is  used  for  building  or  repairing 
houses.  Oak,  ash,  and  elm,  of  the  age  of  twenty  years 
and  upwards,  are  the  trees  most  generally  included  under 
that  denomination  ;  but  there  are  many  other  kinds  of 
trees,  such  as  beech,  cherry,  aspen,  willow,  thorn,  holly, 
horsechesnut,  lime,  yew,  walnut,  &c.,  which  are,  by  the 
Vol.  XX1V.-3  N 
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custom  ol'ciiiain  pads  of  Enjjlaml,  considered  as  timber-  | 
tn*eH,aH  bi-in^  those  usoti  in  buildinp:.    ((^'ruise,  Dig.^  t.  3,  | 
o.  2,  &*.  G,  7.)     Most  of  Ihe  cases  upon  the  question  as  to 
what  trees  ai?  to  be  considered  timber,  have  arisen  in  re- 
ference to  the  Stat.  46  Edw.   111.,  c.  3,  whereby  it  was 
enacted  that  j^reat  or  ^nroase  wood  of  the  aire  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years,  or  upwards,  should  not  be  titheable, 
but  that  fiylra  C€pdua^  or  underwood,  should  be  titlieable. 
Lord  Coke  says  that  two  doubts  arose  on  the  construction 
of  this  statute  :  first,  what  should  be  considered  as  hicfh  or 
preat  wood  ;  and  secondlvt  of  what  atje  those  irrosse  or 
timber  trees  should  be.     As  to  the  fu-st,  the  answer  was, 
tiiat  in  this  act  the  wonl  ffrosm*  sia^nified  such  wood  as 
hatl  been  or  was,  either  by  common  law  or  the  custom  of 
the  count ly,  timber ;  for  the  act  did  not  extend  to  other 
woods  that  had  not  been  or  would  not  ser^-e  for  timber, 
thoui^h  they  were  of  the  bijrness  or  greatness  of  timber. 
As  to  the  second  question,  of  what  age  those   pronse   or 
timber  trees  should  be,  the  statute  resolved  this  doubt  in 
these  words :  *  Great  wood  of  the  ai^e  of  twenty  years  or 
upwards;*  which  words  were  considered  as  declarator)'  of 
the   common   law   on  the  subject.      (2  ///*/.,  642,  643; 
3/?pp.,  12.)     It  appears  now  to  be  settled,  though  there 
have  been  contradictory  decisions  on  the  point,  that  trees  of 
the  fcrowth  of  twenty  years  and  upwanls,  sprung  from  old 
stools  or  roots,  are  within  the  exemption  of  this  statute, 
and  are  consequently  to  be  considered  as  timber.   i4  M.  & 
C,  c.  600.) 

The  timber-trees  growing  upon  land  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  inheritance.  A  tenant  lor  life  has  only  a 
(lualificd  interest  in  them,  in  so  far  as  they  affonl  him 
siiade  and  shelter,  and  a  right  to  take  the  mast  uiul  fruit.  If 
tlie  tenant  lor  life  fells  timber-trees  on  the  land  to  any  amount 
greater  than  he  is  entitled  to  as  estovers,  that  is  to  s;iy,  the 
allowance  of  wood  necessary  for  the  reparation  of  houses 
and  fences,  he  becomes  liable  to  an  action  of  waste 
[Waste]  ;  and  the  trees,  which  by  these  or  any  other 
means,  accidental  or  otherwise,  have  become  severed  from 
the  land,  may  be  seized  by  the  owner  of  the  inheiitancc, 
or  iin  action  may  be  brought  by  him  for  them.  f3  P.  W. 
267.)  If.  however,  the  estate'  of  the  tenant  for  life  be 
without  impeachment  of  waste,  be  has  the  full  right  to 
fell  timber,  and  also  the  propei-ty  in  all  timber-trees  felled 
and  blown  down  during  his  lifo. 

The  Court  of  Chancer}-  has  sometimes  directed  the 
timber  crowing  on  an  estate,  whereof  a  person  was  tenant 
for  life,  to  be  cut  down,  for  the  inupost-  of  paying  debts 
and  legacies  charged  upon  the  inheritance.  (2  Vern.,  152.) 
The  Court  of  Chancery  has  also  directed  timber  in  a  state 
of  decay  to  be  cut  down  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  person  en- 
tilled  to  the  inheritance,  provided  no  damage  were  done 
to  the  tenant  for  life.  ;2  Vimu.,  21H.)  The  piactice  in 
these  cases  is  to  oixlcr  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  timber  to  be  invested,  and  the  interest  of  it  paid  to 
the  tenant  for  life. 

In  leases  for  lives,  when  timber  isincludeil,  if  the  lessor 
fells  the  trees,  the  lessee  may  maintain  an  action  of  tres- 
pass against  him,  because  the  lessee,  though  he  may  not 
cut  down  the  trees  without  being  subject  to  an  action  of 
waste,  has  an  interest  in  them  for  shade  and  shelter,  and  a 
right  to  take  the  mast  and  fiuit.  and  may  also  lop  them  if 
they  be  not  thereby  injured.  But  where  the  trees  are  ex- 
cepted in  a  lease,  which  is  usually  done,  the  lessee  has  no 
interest  whatever  in  them,  and  the  lessor  may  bring  an 
action  of  trespass  against  him  if  he  fells  or  damages  them. 
Tlie  lessor  has  also  a  ])ower,  incident  to  the  e\ce])tion,  of 
entering  on  the  land  in  order  to  fell  and  take  away  the 
trees:  thousrh  this  power,  for  the  sake  of  avoidin^j^  ques- 
tions, is  oftt'U  exprcbbly  reserved. 

The  timber  irrowing  on  copyhold  estati^s  is,  by  the  ge- 
neral custom  of  mo>t  manors,  the  property  of  the  lord,  who 
may  cut  it  down,  provided  he  k*aves  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  repairs  of  the  co])yhold,  which  the  copyholder  is 
entitli'd  to  of  connn(Mi  liirlit.  But  the  irenerai  right  of 
the  copyholder  to  hav**  limlier  for  tlu'  reparation  of  liouscs 
and  tur  plouirhbote  and  heilir^bote  may  be  restrained  by 
custom,  namely,  that  he  shall  not  take  it  without  assign- 
ment from  the'lord  or  his  bailitt*.  (\'A  Rfp.,  GH.)  AVhcre 
the  custom  of  the  manor  is  that  thi*  copyholder  shall  em- 
ploy tlie  timber  cut  down  in  the  re]mratiou  of  his  tene- 
iMiMits.  he  may  sell  the  tops  and  bark  tow  aids  defraying 
the  exiH'M?»cs  of  the  re])aiw.  (3  Buls.,  2k2.^  A  copyholder 
in  fee  may,  by  the  particular  custom  of  the  manor,'  have  a 


right  to  cut  timber-trees  growing  on  his  copyho'ji  ^ 
sell  them  at  his  pleasure ;  and  the  same  right  may  \t\at^ 
by  custom  to  a  copyholder  for  life,  who  is  entii'ird  Vi  :«. 
minate  his  successor,  as  being  a  qua*i  copyholder  a  ftt: 
but  a  custom  that  a  copyholder  for  life  may  lV.  Ami 
timber  is  unreasonable  and  void,  as  being  a  dctfrbCin 
of  the  inheritance,  and  contrar)'  to  the  natufe  «(  a  Ui 
estate. 

Ecclesiastical  persons  being  considered  in  moA  TMrcii 
as  tenants  for  life  of  the  lands  held  by  thrm  ^anv  ^tetmm. 
are  not  permitted  to  cut  down  timber  eicept  for  ivpaBs; 
but  by  the  50  C4eo.  III.,  c.  52,  the  incumlient  of  an  be- 
nefice, with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and  IsahJf.  » 
enabled  to  pay  the  moneys  to  arise  by  sale  of  any  Uafcct 
cut  from  tne  glebe-lands  of  such  beneftcc,  ttthcr  for 
equality  of  exchange,  or  for  the  price  of  houiet  or  laadi 
purchased  by  him  under  the  atiUutory  powen  vtaUd  a 
liim  for  such  puii)0ses. 

Tnistees  to  presen'e  contingent  remainders  aiv  boaai  la 
preser\'e  not  only  the  limitations  of  tlie  iettfomeol  BBd^r 
which  they  are  trustees,  but  also  the  inhentancc  of  «hiL-h 
the  timber  is  part;  and  the  Court  of  Chancer)-  »iil  itrt:- 
fere  at  their  suit  to  prevent  the  owner  of  the  uarutuar 
estate  joining  with  tne  person  entitled  to  the  inbrnlakc 
for  the  time  being  to  cut  down  the  timber  oaths  attCr. 
(2  Swanst.,  144.; 

TIMBREL,  a  musical  instrument  of  tht  higfaai  ini- 
quity ;  the  tymfHinuin  irvp  of  the  Koman  pods,  abd,  u  t^ 
opinion  of  all  writers  of  any  authority,  the  laac  m  ii 
almost  unaltered  state,  as  that  now  knov^n  in  tsisj  yUi  of 
Kuro])e  under  the  names  of  tabor,  taaibouzinc,  f  tiiikiiir  ir 

TlMBUCTU'  cTEMBOCTU,  TOMBOOKTUO.  kc.  ■ 
placed  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  aAer  careful  i-ritiLiaia  aad  epi- 
lation of  a  number  of  routes,  in  17^  8'  N.  lal.  sad?M 
W.  long.  Mr.  McQueen,  to  whom  we  are  so  muck  a- 
debted  for  the  extension  and  coi ruction  of  our  irea^prapkKal 
knowledge  of  AlVica,  had  placed  it  in  IT''  4U'  N.  Lu.  aai 
2**  M  W.  long. ;  but '  readily  yields  the  palm  ui  aocuici  it 
his  ^^Mr.  Arrow  smith  Vj  reseurches  in  prefeience  toiLi  i.«t. ' 
The  position  assiigned  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith  may  be  »a^~^ti 
to  be  as  exact  as  can  be  obtained  until  the  point  isLuii 
by  astronomical  observations  on  the  spot*  or  e^catw-L 
unless  they  may  be  made  by  more  competrat  obtencj 
than  the  discrepancies  among  the  statements  of  tboit  s^ 
have  attempted  to  a.sccrtaiii  the  portions  of  placei  oc'Jc 
Lower  Niger  show  some  or  uH  ol  thc»e  gentlemen  tubsK 
been. 

The  iH)Mlion  of  Timbuctu  is  one  which  is  mo^  mfof 
taut  to  Inu  e  ascciiained,  not  merely  on  ai-cuunt  d  i!a  Uix^ 
the  centre  of  so  many  routes,  and  therefore  a  L*c:'a2tfVf- 
ing-point  whence  to  calculate  the  horizontaJ  bcanuiisd 
distances  of  many  places ;  but  also  aa  being,  whai  titt  cj- 
cum:)tance  of  so 'many  routes  meetini^  there  mi^  Uiktu 
have  shown,  the  index  of  the  comparative  ekiatiKik 
slopes,  and  depressions  of  the  interior  of  Wi'&teni  Afias. 
It  IS  for  the  same  reason  an  important  positiuo  rviathci^ 
to  the  history  of  the  migiations  uf  African  tribes  tf  tk 
development  of  the  trade  of  Al'iica,  and  of  its  progmi a 
general  civilization. 

Tlie  rude  map  of  the  northern  curve  of  the  Ko«in  bf 
the  schoolmaster  of  SuUan  Bello,  the  sketch  of  the  Vo^!^tc 
of  Timbuctu  given  to  Mr.  Park  by  an  old  Scmono  )Iogc. 
and  the  delineation  of  central  Libya  according  to  I^i)^« 
all  concur  in  represent  in  •;  the  Niger  at  the  motft  noUicR 
point  of  its  coui-^e  as  tbmiing  a  great  curve— fionisg  iM 
to  the  north,  then  to  the  east,  and  ultimately  In  the  souti. 
The  discoveries  of  modem  Englibh  travellers  on  thcUppR 
and  Lower  Niger  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  Ihns  it- 
presentations  must  be  in  the  'main  accurate  ;  and  ^ 
routes  between  a  great  number  of  different  place*  ofalaE^ 
from  A  tab  travellers  from  the  coast -towns  of  Manxv«L  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  to  the  interior,  as  well  a*  6vati« 
natives  of  the  interior  themselves,  all  hannoniae  mtls  aait 
corroborate  these  conclusions.  It  is  because  the  ftateoMii^t 
of  M.  ( 'ail In'  atrree  with  this  view  that  we  feel  aawred  he  U* 
not  intentionally  deviated  from  veracitv,  and  brcauK  v« 
I'lace  a  reliance  on  his  account  of  the  appearance  and  rsa 
dition  of  individual  jilacesand  persons  wnich  we  can  by  u 
means  accord  to  his  beaiings  and  distaucea. 

Timbuctu  appears  to  stand  on  the  declivity  uf  aa  imva 
sider.ible  eminence  about  eight  miles  north  uf  the  Niftr 
'  Notliing,*  says  Cailli^,  '  is  to  be  seen  in  aD  diittti^ 
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but  immense  plains  of  loose  sMfting  sands  of  a  ^1- 
lowish-white  colour.*  From  the  point  where  Cail1i6 
quitted  the  Niger,  to  Cabra,  the  port  of  TlmbuctiS,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  he  passed  along  a  narrow  canal,  and 
as  he  remarks  that  *  the  negro  slaves  hauled  the  canoe 
along  by  a  rope,  as  the  pole  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  move  it,'  the  natural  inference  is  that  he  was  pro- 
ceeding up  the  stream.  Between  Cabra  and  Timbucti  he 
passed  two  lakes.  These  appearances  coincide  with  the 
statements  of  Arabian  geographers  that  a  wady,  filled 
during  the  rainy  season  with  a  stream  of  water,  extends 
from  north-east  of  Timbuctii,  and,  passing  to  the  south  of 
that  town,  disembogues  into  the  Niger  to  the  south-west 
of  it.  The  same  authorities  mention  a  number  of  similar 
wadys  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  days'  journey  to  the 
north-east  of  Timbuctii,  extending  over  a  tract  of  country 
nearly  60  miles  in  breadth,  and  all  apparently  converging 
as  they  descend  towards  it  as  to  a  central  point.  TheGozen 
Zair,  which  falls  into  the  Niger  a  short  way  to  the  south- 
east of  Kabra,  flows  from  the  west.  All  these  circum- 
stances concur  to  indicate  a  strong  analogy  between  the 
treat  northern  cur\e  of  the  Niger  south  of  Timbuctii  and 
the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Hoangh6.  Both  nvers, 
descending  from  elevated  mountain  ridgts  in  a  general 
northerly  direction,  are  encountered  by  the  slope  of  an  ex- 
tensive elevated  plain,  run  some  time  in  a  direction  from 
west  to  east  at  its  side,  and  then  turning  to  the  south  flow 
oft'  through  mountain  defiles.  It  is  this  peculiarity  in  the 
structure  of  the  plain  on  which  Timbiictu  is  situated  that 
has  rendered  that  site  from  a  remote  antiquity  the  meeting- 
place  of  so  many  converging  lines  of  traffic.  It  is  the 
nearest  point  at  which  the  tradere  from  the  commercial 
districts  that  skirt  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  west  of 
Barca,  and  of  the  Atlantic  north  of  Cape  Nun,  can  strike, 
alter  crossing  the  great  desert,  the  fertile  lands  extending 
to  the  south-east  and  south-west  along  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Niger. 

Leo  Africanus  states  that  Timbuctii  was  built  by  Mansa 
Suleiman,  about  the  year  610  of  the  Hejira  (a.d.  1214j,  and 
that  it  soon  became  the  capital  of  a  powerful  state.  See- 
ing however  that  Ptolemy  nlaces  towns  of  the  name  of 
KApha  (Ka^ij)  and  Nigeim  Metropolis  (Niyitpa  M»;rp6ToXtf ), 
the  former  nearly  in  the  probable  meridian  of  Timbuctn,  and 
the  latter  somewhat  to  the  east,  at  the  confluence  of  a  tri- 
butary with  the  Niger,  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  the 
town  built  by  Mansa  Suleiman  was  not  the  first  important 
commercial  station  in  those  regions.  Indeed  an  author 
quoted  by  Cooley  (Negrofand  of  the  Arabs^  p.  68")  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  a  town  bearing  the  name  Tombuti 
existed  in  those  regions  as  early  as  the  year  297  of  the 
Hejira.  Rulers  with  the  title  Mansa  continued  to  govern 
Timbuctii  from  GIO  to  792  of  the  Hejira. 

Tlie  chiefs  of  Marocco  and  Fez  rendered  Timbuctii  tri- 
butary, and  from  that  time   the  communications  of  the 
Arabs  with  that  country  became  more  frequent  and  re- 
gular.   Leo  Africanus  mentions  that  the  grand  mosque  of 
the  town  and  the  palace  of  the  king  were  built  by  an  ar- 
chitect from  Granada.   Tlie  Arab  conquerors  allowed  how- 
ever the  native  dynasty  to  remain  on  the  throne.    The  ex- 
pulbion  of  the  Arabs  from  Spain,  and  the  weakening  of  the 
Arab  power  in  North  Africa  by  the  Turkish  conquests  in 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiei-s,  in  the  coui*se  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  increased  the  impunity  of  the  predatory  nomade 
hordes ;  and  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later,  the  for- 
mation of  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  first  by 
the  Portuguese  and  al^erwards  by  the  English  and  French, 
by  creating  a  new  line  of  traffic  with  the  Interior,  diminished 
the   importance  of  Timbuctii  as  a  commercial  cntrepOt. 
About  the  year  15(K)  a  nejrro  general  of  Soniheli,  king  of 
Timbuctii,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  on  the  death  of  his 
master,  overturned  the  Moorish  supremacy,  conquered  a 
number  of  the  neiirhbouring  provinces,  and  recalled  to  Tim- 
buctii a  part  of  the  trade  wiiich  had  left  it  for  Jenn^  on  the 
Niger.    When  Leo  Afncanus  visited  this  part  of  Africa,  the 
teriitories  of  Abu-Kekr-Ishieh,  the  negro  conqueror,  ex- 
tended from  Agadez  on  the  north  to  Kashnah  on  the  south. 
Marmol  (1573)  desciibes  the  commerce  of  Timbuctii  as  in 
a  flourishing  condition  in  his  day.   According  to  the  infor- 
mation collected  by  Mr.  Jackson,  Timbuctii  would  appear, 
about  1GG8  or  1670,  to  have  fallen  under  the  dominion  ot 
the  king  of  Bambarra;   for  Mullah  Arshid,  of   Tafilet, 
having  driven  Sidi  Ali  of  Suz  from  his  tenitories,  the  fligi- 
tive  was  protected  by  the  king  of  Bambarra,  and  created 


by  him  eommaAdaht  of  Timbuctti.  Sidi  Ali  made  hii 
peace  with  Mullah  Ismael,  successor  of  Mullah  Arshid, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  Timbuctd  became  tributatv 
to  the  prince  of  Tafilet.  Hiis  connection  terminated  with 
the  death  of  Mullah  Ismael  (1727),  and  since  that  time 
Timbuctii  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  a  ne^ro  ruler, 
that  is,  by  one  who  is  neither  an  Arab,  nor  a  Tuank,  nor  a 
Fellatah.  The  security  of  person  and  property,  and  the 
commerce  of  Tlmbuctu,  appear  to  have  fallen  off  since 
the  accession  of  the  negro  dynasty. 

Cailli6  estimates  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  Timbuctii 
at  from  10,000  to  12,000.  After  the  arrival  of  the  caravans 
the  town  assumes  for  a  portion  of  the  year  a  much  more 

Sopulous  and  probably  a  much  more  bustli^  appearance, 
luring  his  stay  it  was  dull  and  listless.  Tne  streets  are 
clean,  and  wide  enough  to  allow  three  horsemen  to  pass 
abreast.  The  houses  are  of  .sun-dried  bricks,  and  consist 
entirely  of  a  ground-floor ;  in  some  a  sort  of  closet  is  con- 
structed over  the  entrance ;  the  apartments  are  built  on 
the  four  sides  of  an  open  court  in  the  centre.  Both  witliin 
the  town  and  round  about  it  there  are  numerous  sti-aw  huts 
of  a  conical  foi-m.  The  town  is  not  walled.  In  the  centre 
of  the  town  is  a  square  surrounded  by  circular  huts,  and 
planted  with  a  few  trees :  in  the  middle  of  it  a  large  hole 
IS  dug  as  a  receptacle  for  filth.  Two  enormous  heaps  out- 
side of  the  town  appeared  to  be  accumulations  of  rubbish. 
Some  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  are  over- 
whelmed with  sand.  There  are  seven  mosques;  two  of 
them  large,  and  part  of  the  largest  apparently  of  consider- 
able antiquity ;  each  is  surmounted  uy  a  brick  tower.  To 
the  west-south-west  of  the  town  are  large  excavations  from 
35  to  40  feet  deep,  which  collect  in  the  rainy  season  the 
supplies  of  water  which  serve  the  inhabitants  for  drinking 
and  culinary  purposes  thit)ughout  the  year.  There  is  no 
spontaneous  vegetation  near  the  town  except  some  stunted 
mimosa-trees.  Near  the  reservoirs  are  some  small  planta- 
tions of  bad  tobacco.  The  inhabitants  of  Timbuctii  draw 
from  JeniiS  their  supplies  of  millet,  rice,  vegetable  butter, 
honey,  cotton,  Soudan  cloth,  pepper,  onions,  dried  fish, 
pistachias,  &c.  Fire-wood  and  timber  for  building,  and 
provender  for  cattle,  are  brought  from  Cabra.  They  pur- 
chase cattle  from  the  nomades  of  the  tribe  of  Zawat,  who 
possess  the  country  two  days*  journey  distant  from  Tim- 
buctii to  the  north-east ;  from  the  people  of  Sala,  ten  days 
journey  to  the  east ;  and  from  the  Tuariks,  who  are  the 
most  powerfiil  race,  on  all  sides.  They  procure  salt  foi 
their  own  consumption  and  for  the  trade  with  Soudan  from 
TAdeini,  which  lies  twenty  days'  journey  nOrth-west  of  the 
town. 

The  negro  and  Arab  inhabitants  of  Timbuctii  are  ex- 
clusively engaged  in  trade.  Great  part  of  the  Mooi-s  are 
from  the  sea-coast ;  they  start  with  an  adventure  to  Tim- 
buctii, reside  for  some  years  there,  and  when  they  have 
acquired  enough,  return  to  their  native  country.  Tlie  negro 
inhabitants  dress  like  the  Moors,  and  are  zealous  Moham- 
medans. They  have  several  wives,  whom,  as  well  as  their 
slaves,  they  employ  in  menial  aff*airs.  The  Moors,  who  are 
only  temporary  residents,  cohabit  with  their  slaves.  Cailli6 
represents  all  classes  of  the  inliabitants  as  cleanly  both  in 
their  persons  and  houses.  Several  villages  on  the  Niger 
are  sul3ject  to  Timbuctii.  Cabra,  the  port  of  Timbuctn,  is 
secured  against  the  inundations  by  being  slightly  elevated 
above  the  marshes ;  the  sandy  desert  commences  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  it.  This  place  appeared  to  Cailli6 
to  contain  about  1000  or  1200  inhabitants,  all  of  the 
poorer  class,  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  merchants  of 
Timbuctii.  Tlie  dwellings  are  either  mean  houses  or  small 
huts;  the  street  is  neat,  but  the  landing-place  is  dirty. 
The  merchandize  is  conveyed  between  the  port  and  Tim- 
buctii on  asses  and  camels :  these  belong  in  general  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Cabra;  but  sometimes  the  poorer  Tuariks 
hire  their  camels  for  the  purpose.  The  Tuariks  are  the 
terror  of  the  surrounding  country:  they  exact  tribute  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Timbuctii,  and  tolls  from  all  merchants 
who  pass  to  the  town  overland  or  by  the  Niger.  The 
nomade  Arab  tribes  appear  to  stand  in  awe  of  them :  the 
Fellatah  to  the  south  Keep  their  ground  against  them; 
but  as  they  surround  Timbuctii  for  some  distance  on  all 
sides,  they  bold  the  entire  trade  of  these  regions  at  their 
mercy. 

(C.  Rolemaei  Geographia^  lib.  viii. :  James  M*Queen, 
A  Geographical  Sumey  qf  Africa ;  C.  A.  Walckenlier, 
Recherehes  Giographiquei  sur  rirUMeur  de  VAfrique; 
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Cooley,  Xrs^rofatid  nfthf*  Arabs ;    Travels  of  Park,  Lyon, 
Dcnhsim,  ClamK'rton,  Caillu;,  &c.  &c.) 

TIME.  This  wonl  may  be  consulercd  either  with  refer- 
ence to  our  alKstiiiet  idea  of  the  thinir  sij^nified  by  it,  or  to 
the  measures  of  it  wliieh  have  been  contrived  for  use  in  the 
buMuehrt  of  Hfe.  Sumethini;  on  tlie  first  point  of  view  will 
be  found  in  the  article  Sivvck  and  Timk,  to  which  the 
followinii^may  be  added. 

When  we  think  of  time  in  the  usual  manner,  it  is  of  a 
real  thinij  external  to  ourselves,  which  we  cannot  help 
iniairiniiu:  to  ha\e  an  exi.Mence  and  a  measure,  both  of 
which  would  remain  thouirh  tho.se  who  now  M)eculiite 
upon  the  conception  were  annihilated.  A  little  more 
couMderation  bhows  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  idea  to 
successions  of  observed  events,  or  at  least  for  the  power  of 


may  think  that  neither  ft  true,  a  little  reflci  tiiu  :«: .  ^^« 
that  either  mii^ht  be  so.  Perhaps  tht-  allervri  =.j^ 
have  been  suirtjested  Ijy  what  is  Known  u%  lalr  vx:-  .3 
dreams ;  there  ii  evidence  enough  that  many  of  !.*•-  Z'-A 
of  these  illusions  really  occupy  no  nu>re  than,  if  >> » r  ',  ^ 
a  second  or  two  by  the  penclulum.     [Dheam.  p.  14.1 ' 

In  the  laws  of  motion  it  st»<*ms  as  if,  *n  to  ^pra•k.  r^m 
took  cognizance  of  time;  a  jwuiicle  uf  mat?..:  v.  .  i^-^.- 
tinuc  to  describe  equal  spaces  in  fqwil  tfu-'.  :.-.•*.  ».'-J 
on  by  force  from  without.  Yet  it  would  Iv  :•— ."!•  ?j 
state  this  law  as  follown,  in  such  a  nianiuT  k*  *  &  .  :  :hf 
com  pari  son  of  quantities  of  duration.  If  t '  t  j.i.-...>» 
acted  on  bv  no  external  forces,  are  at  A  and  :  j*  T/-  *.-e 
epoch  of  duration,  and  at  B  and  h  at  the  sanu- 


successions  of  observed  events,  or  at  least  for  the  power  of  j  epoch,  then  if  A  C  be  m  times  A  B.  and  if  1  r  re  *  *  =♦* 
applyini^  the  idea  to  external  objects.  No  description  |  a  b,  the  law  of  motion  is  that  C  ami  r  will  \h-  :»-j^.  •..€  i 
can  be  adec^uate ;  if  we  say  that  rbaft^r  necessarily  im-  attained  at  the  same  in?<taiit.  The  miit.^t  rca*.-:;4n  *i*; 
plies//////*,  and  that  the  perception  of  that  which  /.v  beinp:  readily  see  that  the  equations  of  motion  du  -\»'  -:  i^'i 
ditterent  from  that  which //vi.<.  suirirests  the  notion  of  an  in-    upon  the  absolute  n*coirnition   of  time  a«  a   n***  n:  r 


diiterent  from  that  which  //vi.<,  sujj;;ests  the  notion  of  an  in- 
terval, we  see  that  we  have  already  fully  jLs.Numcd  tlie  idea  of 
time  in  the  wonls  ix  and  tras.  JJut  we  may  say  that  space 
and  the  objects  which  till  it  exi>t  independently  of  our- 
selves, and  would  underiro  chancres  thou ii:h  we  were  not  in 
existence  to  perceive  them,  and  that  therefore  the  times 
which  those  changes  recjuire  would  also  exist  ;  this  in- 
volves the  whole  of  the  most  abstruse  part  of  metaphysics, 
and  is  much  beyond  the  scope  of  our  article.  We  sliall 
therefore  turn  to'  the  mode  of  mcasurinir  time  ;  we  have 
a  thorout^h  conviction  that  time  is  a  maicnitude,  that 
is,  has  its  more  and  Aav.  We  must  a^k  ourselves  in  the 
first  instance  what  we  mean  by  a  gieater  or  a  smaller 
time. 

In  the  perception  of  time  as  a  mai^nitude,  tluit  is,  of  in- 
tervals ol  time  as  containin:;  more  or  less  of  duration, 
we  refer  in  the  fii-st  instance  to  a  habit  derived  from  con- 
tinual acquaintance  with  those  ^reat  natural  successions 
on  which  the  UMial  actions  oi'  our  lives  depend,  with 
which  we  can  constantly,  though  unconsciously,  compare 
the  duration  of  our  thoughts  and  actions.  Inhere  is  no 
more  an  absolutely  loi)$^  or  short  time  than  there  is  an 
Absolutely  great  or  little  space;  these  words  are  only 
comparative.  If,  for  example,  any  one  were  to  affirm 
that  the  universe  was  continually  growini;  less  and  los, 
all  its  parts  alterinc;  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  human  nice  with  tlie  rest,  in  such 
manner  that  the  whole  solar  system  would  now  iro  into 
a  nut-shell,  such  as  nut -shells  were  a  thousand  years  ago, 
it  would  be  impossible  either  for  him  to  prove  it,  if  true,  or 
for  any  one  else  to  prove  the  conti-adiction,  if  false.  In 
like  manner  if  any  one  were  to  say  that  the  revolutions  of 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  were  continually  acceleiatini;,  but 
that  the  properties  of  matter  were  also  continually  allerim?, 
and  the  sj)oed  with  which  ideas  are  formed  and  communi- 
cated, and  muscular  efforts  made,  continually  increa.sintr : 
it  would  he  impossible  to  i)iove  a  contradiction,  'llie 
oriental  stor}'  is  tlie  be>t  illustiation  of  this : — A  prince  was 
ridiculini?  the  leirend  of  Mohammed  beimj  taken  up  by  an 
ant^el,  and  hoMini;  many  I  out:  conferences  with  his 
Creator,  and  havinvj  many  views  of  heaven  and  hell  to  the 
smallest  details,  in  so  short  a  time,  speakimr  with  reference 
to  thinsrs  upon  eai-th,  that  on  his  beiiiij  broui^ht  back,  the 
water  had  not  (piite  fiowed  out  of  a  jug  which  he  had 
dropped  from  hi*,  hand  when  the  anirel  cautrht  him.  A 
magician  at  the  court  of  this  jirince  checked  liis  laui::hter 
by  offering  to  prove  the  jwssibility  of  the  story,  if  his 
hiifhness  would  only  dip  his  head  into  a  basin  of  water. 
The  prince  consented,  and  the  iiisttant  his  head  was 
immersed,  found  himself  lyintr  by  the  s«'a-shore  in  a  stramre 
i'ountry.  \\\vr  a  reasonable  (piantity  of  malediction  uiM)n 
the  niasfician.  he  found  himself  obliged  by  luuiirer  to  go 
to  a  ueiirhbiiuiing  town,  and  seek  the  means  of  support. 
In  time  he  bet-anie  independent,  married,  and  brouirht  uj) 
a  family,  but  was  iriaiUially  strii)i)ril  of  all  his  substance 
by  losses,  and  buried  his  \\\w  and  chiltlren.  One  day  he 
threw  himsi'll'  into  Ih,-  sea  to  batlu-,  and  on  liilinir  his 
heail  out  of  the  \^at^.•r.  I'.iimd  that  he  had  only  lilU'd  it 
out  of  the  biusin,  the  mairieian  and  the  other  court iei-s 
standing  round.  On  his  bittiTly  reproaching  the  mairieian, 
the  latter  assured  him,  and  was  confirmed  by  all  the  by- 
standers, that  he  had  done  nt>»hinir  but  ju».t  dip  ills 
head  into  the  basin,  and  lilt  it  out  ai;ain.  Oi"  course  the 
yrinee  expres^^'d  no  more  doubts  about  the  story  of 
Mohammvd,  and  howe\tT  much  any  reader  of  the  two  tales 


readily  see  that  the  equations  of  motion  du  -\»' 

upon  the  absolute  n*coirnition   of  time  a«  a   r.tz* 

'  quantity,  but  that  any  movini;  partii-Ir.  a*  A.  ts-i.-ij  it  *ni 

■  on  by  lio  force,  the  distance  A  C,  d^M-nl^  m  'h-  :.;::•  /. 

might  be  introduced  into  all  lbrmul»  inateftd  i-:  •••  vt-v. 


without  any  question  as  to  wlK-thcr.  time  bt»n::  v*  :"•  •- : 
considered,  the  space  AC  vaiius  as  the  time.  !♦  >  t'.^  .:n 
that  the  uninfluenced  motion  of  any  othtr  part:.  \  •>''-:  ..J 
be  connected  with  that  of  the  sitandarJ  pir*!.'.! 
law  above  described.     But  thouiri    we  ra'i  t!ii:»  i\ 


idea  of  measurement  of  time,  we  cannot  clI  r.i  vf  .'i 
existence  or  of  the  notion  of  &uccess>iun  c-f  rf«r>,  n.-.t 
that  we  can  reduce  dynamics  to  a  th*^*jry  './"  timuli^'-^ 
7//M/7/0W*  of  particles  of  niatttr,  without  r\-f-rrrjL< lu 'i* 
absolute  length  of  time  eni])loyed  in  pa^^ir^  fr.a  c-.* 
position  to  another,  there  is  still  the  notion  of  i.sr  -.".  *.:rf 
notion  of  simultaneous.  But,  neverthi-lcv^  th«  .Ua  d 
succession  thus  introduced  is  hardly,  if  at  all.  mu:»p'*^«ii 
than  that  which  comes  into  most  of  the  bran<  h«^  1 :  ^ 
mathematics,  a  point  on  which  it  will  Iht  worth  n^iiitXa 
dwell  for  a  moment. 

When  Newton,  in  his  doctrine  of  fluxion*. -rr  flv^ 
quantities,  imagined  length,  space,  solidity,  and  t\rn  z, 
her,  to  be  generated  by  a  c'K)ntinual  and  cradcal  fls^v.  ki 
line  by  the  motion  of  a  point,  a  surface  by  XXiaX  of  4  !::«. 
and  so  on,  it  was  objected  that  he  introduced  *hr  :irt»  i 
time  and  motion,  both  of  which  were  fon-ign  to  purt  s^ 
t hematics,  and  properly  belons^  to  meehario.  T:  r< 
lid  of  these  intruders,  the  theorj'  of  limits,  which  l.\«  %- 
tion  of  fluxions  immediately  reciuires,  was  aTTaL-h«r\L  Sl-*3 
flowing  quantities,  but  to  variable  quant  it  i^^  I^e:  z^\ 
vaiiable  quantity,  is  one  of  the  mo>t  <'omm«»n  p^.iar*  ^^ 
the  systems  which  have  superseded  tliat  of  Ncw.'S.  N^ 
variation  means  change ;  it  is  never  prvtt-ndrd  r\AZ  1  n- 
riable  has  two  values  at  once.  All  the  differc^^-t  2».  t^ 
by  Newton  the  object  of  consideration  is  sup;<K<lTo  r^ 
larger  or  smaller,  while  the  modemii  pa>»  in  thic^  1:^ 
a  larger  (luantity  to  a  smaller,  or  vtc^  r*T*ij,  \^.zz  -» 
first  and  tne  other  arterwards.     If  so  !«lieht  a  diffiMcfV 


this  be  worth  a  contest,  the  distinction  of  juirt-  ar^: 

science  must  be  trivial  enou*;h :  the  fact  is,  thai  t^t:  •;»■ 

ti'ms  consider  succe^sive  values,  and   *Mrr«»A*.».i  n  :•' 

If  two  computers  were  to  (piarrel   which  wa*  th<  p-^ 

arithmetician,  the  one  who  stood  »tiU  and  counTcd  thf  t%- 

\  riatres  as  they  passed  by  him.  or  the  other  who  walked  frta 

!  one  to  another  and  counted  them  bm  thev  stotxl  <jl..  tbr* 

{  would,  to  us,  much  resemble  some  of  the  di9puli=!>  ^ 

and  airaiust  the  principle  of  fluxions. 

Tile  actual  measure  of  time  de|H.*nds  upon  our  bnari^ 

to  si'cure  successions  of  similar  events  which  ^71  fC-t:»^ 

'  epochs  separated  by  equal  inter\-als  of  time.     Wf  ma: 

do  this  by  our  thought*,  except  approximate  *  v.  intf  ''r 

shoi1   periods.     The  memory  of  a  musician,  aide^  bj  r- 

\  sentiment  or  feeling  of  time  which  is  part  of  a  r^^  ^ 

for  music,  will  do  remarkably  well   for  a  ihoti  p<n.>i   ^ 

I  pei>;on  who  could  not  well  preserve  the  di\i!«:on  oixwh^'^ 

j  into  eight  pa  lis  at  least  would  make  a  pocr  firnrv  :t  c 

.  orchestia.     As  to  the  judgment  of  considerable  jitrc*  ' 

time,  it  is  materially  influenced  l»y  the  manner  n  »fc- " 

has  been  sjtent  :   a  time  which  s'^ms  to  hare  b-:r£  xr: 

,  throutrh  weaiines-*  has  been  lonu,   and  the  cc^nt--«nr   :: 

irrounds  already  alludeil  to.    Thus  a  year  of  matv.-r  ire -' 

ivallv,  to  the  thoujrhts,  of  a  ditterent  leniztli  iivn  cc«  - 

I  childhood.     Again,  when  we  talk  of  a  lonj?  penjd  fl/T»j 

,  having  p:L<sril  (luickly  or  slowly,  we  speak  not  of  liirtai^ 

,  but  of  our  mode  of  remembenng  it.    A  pwioii  cC  a9» 
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recapitulation  always  says  that  time  has  passed  quickly, 
another  of  a  contrary  habit  the  contrary ;  and  this  whether 
the  rapidity  is  a  consequence  of  quickness  of  ideas,  or  of 
having  little  to  recall. 

In  all  the  more  correct  machines  which  have  been  in- 
vented to  measure  time,  there  is  but  one  principle  :  a  vi- 
bration is  kept  up  by  the  constant  application  of  forces 
only  just  sufficient  to  counteract  friction  and  other  resist- 
ances, and  machinery  is  applied  to  register  the  number 
of  vibrations.     The  remarkable  law  noted  under  Isochro- 
NisM  and  Vibration   makes  it  comparatively  immaterial 
whether  the  vibrations  are  of  precisely  the  same  extent. 
But  the  imperfections  of  such  instniments,  or  rather,  our 
ignorance  of  the  precise  action  of  disturbing  causes,  and 
particularly  of  changes  of  temperature,  renders  them  com- 
paratively useless  for  measuring  long  periods,  so  that  if  we 
could  not  have  recourse  to  tlie  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  there  would  be  no  permanent  measure  of  time. 
And  even  in  astronomical  phenomena  there  is  no  absolute 
recurrence  at  equal   intervals,  though  nearly  enough  for 
common  purposes.     The  value  of  such  phenomena  for  the 
most  accurate  measures  consists  in  most  of  their  irregulari- 
ties beinc:  truly  distributed  about  a  uniform  mean,  so  that 
the  excesses  of  some  periods  are  compensated  bv  the  de- 
fects of  others,  giving,  in  the  long  run,  power  of  determin- 
ing that  mean  with  as  much  accuracy  as  our  modes  of  mea- 
surement can  appreciate.     The  determination  of  time  for 
civil  reckoning  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :   first,  the 
mode  of  making  the  different  periods  derived  from  the  sun 
and  moon  agree  with  each  other  so  as  to  afford  an  easy 
method  of  reckoning  co-ordinately  by  both  [Periods  of 
Revolution]  ;   secondly,  the  mode  of  procurm^  true  and 
convenient  subdivisions  of  the  natural  unit  consisting  of  a 
day  and  night.     To  the  second  of  these  we  now  turn  our 
attention. 

The  actual  revolution  of  the  earth,  as  measured  by  the 
time  elapsed  between  two  transits  of  the  same  star  over  the 
meridian,  is  called  a  sidereal  day.  It  is  divided,  as  are  all 
other  days,  into  twenty-four  hours  of  sixty  minutes  each, 
&c.  The  time  so  given  is  called  sidereal  time.  If  the  sun 
were  a  fixed  star,  this  sidereal  time  would  be  the  common 
mode  of  reckoning.  But  the  sun  having  its  own  slow 
motion  in  the  ecliptic,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth,  the  interval  between  one  meridian  transit 
of  tiiat  body  and  the  next  is  [Synodic]  longer  than  the 
simple  revolution  of  the  earth,  for  just  the  same  reason 
that  the  time  which  the  minute-hand  of  a  watch  moves 
from  coincidence  with  the  hour-hand  to  coincidence  again 
Is  longer  than  the  hour,  or  simple  revolution  of  the  minute- 
hand.  If  the  sun  moved  unifonnly,  and  in  the  equator, 
the  real  solar  day,  which  means  the  interval  between  two 
meridian  transits  of  the  sun,  would  always  be  of  the  same 
length,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  sidereal  day.  But  the 
jun  neither  docs  move  uniformly,  nor  in  the  equator ;  and 
jach  of  these  circumstances  causes  a  slight  irregularity  in 
he  absolute  length  of  the  solar  day,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
'eal  solar  day.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  time  shown  by 
L  sundial  does  not  agree  with  the  watch.  To  remedy  this 
nconvenience,  a  fictitious  sun  is  supposed  to  move  in  the 
jcliptic,  and  uniformly,  while  another  fictitious  sun  moves 
n  the  equator,  also  unifonnly.  Both  the  fictitious  bodies 
lave  the  average  motion  of  the  real  sun,  so  that  the  years 
>f  the  three  are  the  same ;  and  the  fictitious  sun  of  the 
jcliptic  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  real  sun  at  the  perigee 
md  apogee,  or  nearest  and  farthest  points  from  the  earth  ; 
vhile  the  fictitious  body  in  the  equator  is  made  to  coin- 
;ide  with  the  fictitious  body  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  equinoxes 
from  which  it  arises  that  there  is  also  a  coincidence  at  the 
olsticcii).  This  fictitious  sun  of  the  equator  is  that  to  which 
jlocks  are  adjusted ;  the  interval  between  two  of  its  transits, 
nrhich  is  always  of  the  same  length,  is  called  a  mean  solar 
iii7/f  which  is  divided  into  twenty-four  mean  solar  hours,  &c. 
The  difference  between  time  as  shown  by  the  real  sun  and 
he  fictitious  sun  in  the  equator,  is  called  the  equation  of 
ime. 

The  determination  of  the  equation  of  time  is  a  mathe- 
matical problem  of  some  complexity :  what  we  have  here 
:o  notice  is,  that  owing  to  the  joint  action  of  the  two 
jources  of  difference,  it  presents  a  very  ir«-egular  series  of 
phenomena  in  the  course  of  the  year.  If  tne  sun  moved 
regularly,  but  in  the  ecliptic,  there  would  be  no  equation 
of  time  at  the  equinoxes  and  solstices:  if  the  sun  moved 
with  its  elliptic  irregularity,  but  in  the  equator  instead  of 


the  ecliptic,  there  would  be  no  equation  of  time  at  the 
apogee  and  perigee.    Between  the  two  the  equation  of 
time  vanishes  only  when  the  effect  of  one  cause  of  irregu- 
larity is  equal  ana  opposite  to  that  of  the  other ;  and  this 
takes  place  four  times  a  year.     In  this  present  year  (1842) 
the  state  of  the  equation  of  time  is  as  follows : — January 
1,  the  clock  is  before  the  sundial  3™  51«,  and  continues  to 
gain   upon  the  dial  until   Februaiy   11,   when  there  is 
14™  35*  of  difference.    This  then  begins  to  diminish,  and 
continues  diminishing  until  April  15,  when  the  two  agree, 
and   there  is  no  equation.    The  dial  then  is  before  the 
clock  until  May  14,  when  the  equation  is  3™  55«,  which 
diminishes  until  June  15,  when  there  is  again  no  equation. 
The  clock  is  now  before  the  dial,  and  the  equation  increases 
till  July  26,  when  the  equation  is  G«»  10*,  which  diminishes 
until  the  1st  of  September,  when  there  is  no  equation,  for 
the  third  time.     The  dial  is  now  again  before  the  clock  ; 
and  by  November  2  the  equation  has  become  16™  18»,  from 
which  time   it   falls  off  until  December  24,  when  it  is 
nothing  for  the  fourth  and  last  time.    The  clock  then  gets 
gradually  before  the  dial  till  the  end  of  the  year.    The 
phenomena  of  the  next  year  present  a  repetition  of  the 
same  circumstances,  with  some  trivial  variations  of  mag- 
nitude.   There   are  several    slight  disturbing   causes  to 
which  we  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  advert  in  a 
populcor  explanation :  in  particular,  the  slow  motion  of  the 
solar  perigee    [Year;  Sun],  which  will  in  time  wholly 
alter  the  phenomena.    For  instance,   when  the  perigee 
comes  to  coincide  with  the  equinox,  there  will  be  only  two 
periods  at  which  the  equation  of  time  vanishes,  namely, 
when  the  sun  is  at  either  equinox. 

The  sidereal  day  is  23^»  56»  4».09  of  a  mean  solar  day, 
and  the  mean  solar  day  is  24*»  3™  56*.  55  of  a  sidereal  day. 
We  have  in  this  article  only  to  do  with  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing a  uniform  measure  of  time,  or  of  intervals  of  time ;  this 
being  premised,  tlie  subject  will  be  taken  up  again  in  the 
article  Year. 

TIME  BARGAIN.     [Stocks.] 

TIME  OF  DESCENT,  the  technical  term  for  the  time 
employed  by  a  material  particle  in  falling  down  an  arc  of 
a  curve  under  the  action  of  gi*avity,  the  mode  of  obtaining^ 
which  is  explained  in  Velocity.  When  any  number  of 
curves  are  drawn  from  a  given  point,  and  another  curve  is 
so  drawn  as  to  cut  off  from  every  one  of  them  an  arc  which 
is  described  by  a  falling  particle  in  one  given  time,  that 
curve  is  called  tautochronousy  or  a  tautochron.  But  when 
a  curve  is  such  as  the  cycloid,  namely,  that  a  particle, 
wherever  placed,  will  fall  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  same 
time,  such  a  curve  is  also  called  tatUochronotis  by  various 
writers,  and  isochronous  by  others.  Our  only  object  in 
inserting  this  article  has  been  to  note  this  confusion  of 
language. 

TIME  (in  Music)  is  :— 

I.  The  measure  of  the  duration  of  sound. 

II.  That  which  divides  a  bar  into  two  or  three  equal 
parts,  and  subdivides  these. 

III.  The  movement — i,e.  the  quickness  or  slowness— of 
a  coniposition. 

1.  The  degree  of  sound,  or  pitch,  is  shown  by  the  place 
on  the  staff  of  any  one  of  the  characters  called  notes ;  but 
its  duration  is  known  by  the  particular  note ;  that  is,  as 
minim,  or  crotchet,  &c.  The  longest  note,  in  relation  to 
time,  used  in  modem  music,  is  the  semibreve,  which  is 
considered  the  measure-note,  and  its  average  length  is 
about  four  beats  of  a  healthy  man's  pulse.  The  five  other 
notes  are  proportionate  pails  of  this.  Thus  the  minim  is 
in  duration  4  of  a  semibreve  ;  the  crotchet  is  f ,  &c. :  con- 
sequently two  minims,  or  four  crotchets,  &c.,  are  equal  to 
one  semibreve,  as  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table :— 


r 
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r        ^       ^ 
LJ    Lj    LJ 


-  2 

-  4 

-  8 


U=U  rJLi-f  r  f  r  f  r  r  r  r-ie 

r^pp^ppp  rf^^^  pi'^rr.*;*  i*ppfrffp    ^^ 
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2.  Time  i:i  either  duple  or  triple.  The  fonner  dividei 
evi'iy  bnr.  or  niuaiHire,  into  2,  or  4,  &t'.  equftl  puli ;  the 
latlur  into  S,  or  G,  Ste.  Timeit  »ri'  marked  Ly  the  letter 
C— iilio  by  tliis  letter  bMred(|J5),  and  by  figurcB.  The 
C,  tvliether  barred  or  not,  iiidicntes  Commvn  Time  ;  that 
u.  diipk-  time,  having  one  semibreve,  or  its  equivalent  in 
nutrs.  in  eael)  bnr.  r'ii^rei  repivsent  the  Tractioiu  of  a 
Kemiitreve,  the  uiiper  figure  the  nunicmlor,  the  lower  the 
denominator.  When  the  mimemtor  is  2  or  4,  the  time  ii 
duple  ;  n  lii'n  :i,  it  in  triple ;  tvlien  G  or  12,  il  in  compo\ind- 
tunimon :  «i«!  when  &,  il  in  eomt^K>und-trii>le.  But  in 
realil),  tiieii'  are  uiily  two  times, — binary  and  ternary ;  or, 
iliiple  and  ln)i!e ;  a  I'ni-t  which  n-oulil  lont;  ago  have  been 
rci-u^niM-d  and  aeled  on,  liad  musie,  tui  a  ayiitem,  madu 
thoM!  ndvani-es  vfhich  have  limt;  been  uitneated  in  llie 
other  arts  and  M'iencei. 

3.  The  term  Timr  has  hitherto  had  a  tliird  meanini^ 
annexetl  to  it  in  miiiueal  InnKiintre,  hy  i\n  employment  in 
the  M'nile  of  movement,  a  prni-tiec  uhieh  ha«  produeed 
■ome  eiinl\iH<ni.  'I'he  Italian  word  Ti-mpo,  Ntniiiyinii;  the 
■ame,  is  imw  KruwinK  into  uw — a  manifest  ImprovenK'nl, 
wliieli.  it  u  to  he  hoped,  will  not  ha\  e  to  enruunter  tliote 
protvKnona)  invjudieeM  under  which  mniiic  han  to  lona 
falmtiri-^l.    [Metrovomk.] 

On  tlic  Bidyet-t  of  Time  {T'^mt)  Kouaseau  has  yicII  re- 
marked, that  a  tueeeiuion  of  wundn,  however  ekilfutly 
tirranKe<l  a*  to  liiKh  and  low,  produces  only  vai^ue  cfFeeln. 
It  i«  mvanirOi  the  duration,  relative  and  proi>ortional,  of 
Mjundi;.  whieh  fixi'H  the  tnie  ehamtTter  of  the  muxic,  and 
endowH  il  with  all  its  ener^.  Time  (under  which  term 
he,  of  courae,  include*  rhyllim)  is  the  soul  of  sontc.  Ain 
wliow  movement  is  slow  mahe  us  pensive ;  but  m  jny, 
vpiriled,  and  well  eadenced  air  inspires  us  with  joy.  and 
our  feet  ean  hanjiy  be  rentrained  from  duiieinz.  Hreak 
the  nu'nsure,  confound  the  relative  lirncK  of  the  saunds, 
and  the  very  same  ain  whieli  piopiirtion  had  rendered  bo 
aKTeent>le,  at  onee  lose  all  their  ehnrai'liT,  nil  their  charmit, 
and  are  ineapable  of  exciting  the  nliKlileat  degree  of  plea- 
•iire.  Hme.  on  the  coiitran-,  pomesscB  a  force,  a  power,  in 
itaelf.and  acta  indeiiendcntly  of  adiverwityof  lonnda.  The 
drum  fnrniFihes  a  proof  of  tl'ii*,  roii^h  and  imperfect  aa  the 
instrument  ia,  because  ithe  author  onclit  to  nave  nid)  its 
Iwats  ate  in  rhythm,  (houtch  Uie  sound  is  unvaried. 

Tl.MO-LEiJN  iTif,<,\iw\  a  Orerk  ffeneral  and  states- 
man. He  was  a  native  of  Oorinth,  and  the  son  of  Timo- 
demus  and  Timsriiile.  KeapectinfT  his  youlh  we  know 
nothiiifc,  except  that  he  was  (lO  less  diKtinipiished  Ijy  his 
noble  character  and  liis  love  of  freedom  than  by  hia  lUua- 
trions  descent.  When  he  had  Krawn  uji  to  manhood,  his 
elder  hriilherTimoplmnts,  who  hnd  been  elided  seneral 
by  llii>  l.'urinthiain,  HSsumed  the  tyronnis  in  his  native  city 
by  Ihe  helii  of  his  friends  and  his  meicenaries.  Timoleon 
at  first  only  remonstrated  with  his  brother,  but  when  this 
was  useless,  he  formed  a  plot  affninst  him,  and  Timophanes 
was  killed.  Soon  after  this  event,  which  threw  all  Corinth 
into  a  stiile  of  violent  aj^itation,  some  exioliinc  the  eon- 
duet  of  Timulcun  as  mn^nanimous  and  worthy  of  a  real 
palnot,  others  cuiyintr  and  condetuninc  him  as  a  ftatricide, 
there  arrived  at  ('urinth  anitnMHidiirs  from  Syracuse  solicit- 
ini;  the  aid  ol  Ihe  t-'urinllilans  acainst  its  oppressors.  This 
was  a  favouimble  o])portunilv  for  the  jiarty  hostile  loTimo- 
leuu  to  eel  rid  uf  his  followers,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
ojiened  to  Timoleon  a  field  of  action  in  .Sicily,  where  he 
mictilact  acennlingloluN  principles  and  deliver  the  island 
from  its  oppres!>nr».  Timoleon  was  aiciirdincly  sent  to 
S) racnsc  with  a  hniall  band  of  mcttenariei,  which  he  him- 
M'lf  had  nused,  »H  ».<:.  Myratiise  was  then  divided  into 
three  parlieo:  the  )<»imlar  jiartv.  which  had  cn'rnffiil  the 
servii-e  of  Timoleon  :  at'artliiiiriniiin  party :  and  the  party  of 
]ntin><ius,  the  tvtwit,  wlw  h:ul  retnrtied  from  Italv  in  ii.f. 
3*- D"3»'"»  liad  aln-ady  lieen  <Wvon  out  of  a  part  of  the 
nly  by  HicHu*.  the  lyrant  of  U-ontini,  who  sujiported  the 
CirlhnuiTiiiiu  iwrty.  On  th.>  arrival  of  Timoleon,  Hieetas 
was  cinn|>i-I!eil  to  withclmw  to  I.eonlini. and  Diimysius,  who 
was  n-hu-cd  to  surrender himwlfamlthe  citadel  toTiiiioIeon, 
was  allowed  lo  (|nit  Ihe  island  in  safety,  and  he  withdraw 
to  (•oimth,  ill  II.C.  343.  [Diosvsirs.]  Svmcuse  had  almost 
become  desolate  by  the  suceessive  revolutions  and  party 
wari'are.  Diirii,:;  the  winter  and  the  spriiu;  following  his 
wctorj-  over  Dionysius,  Timoleon  endeavuured  as  much  as 
was  in  hia  power  to  restore  Ihe  presperitvof  the  city  by  noall- 
ing  thoM  who  had  been  exiled,  and  by     viling  colooiaU 


TIM 

Avmothn'jitrtaofSimljaiidurigmn^lMidsloltm.  Ibt 
this  he  continued  to  cam  on  petty  ^mrtktt  p*rth  aMMOi 
Carihaginians  and  partly  against  Hicrta*.  Tf>  Ctffti^ 
nians  in  the  meantime  callccted  k  n*w  army.  mtiA  »mt 
to  have  consisted  of  70,000  foot  and  lOfiOO  hone  aal  >W 
wasconveyedtoKcilybyalargefleet.  TimrlinnrniVti 
ter  no  more  than  3000  Syracuaftia  aiul  (UOO  oeneMnM, W 
in  order  to  strengthen  himself  he  concluded  a  pan  aJA 
Bieetaa.  some  of  whose  troopa  now  joined  his  an^.  |b 
marched  out  against  the  enemy,  and  by  bis  nyriur  «■» 
ralship  he  succeeded  in  gaimtift  k  biiUiBnl  lidafotwOi 
Carthaginians  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Crimearw.  aad  w. 
fined  them  to  the  port  of  Sicily  between  the  livet  Hihtw 
and  the  western  coast,  a.c.  330.  After  this  vidan  and  th 
conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Carthage  be  diiKtid  ba  ■■ 
against  the  tyrants  in  other  towns  of  SieiJy,  «twa  bt  (^ 
pelled  to  surrender  or  withdraw,  partly  bf  the  teitsr  rfks 
name  and  partly  by  force  of  amis.  ICoelu  was  made  m- 
soncr,  and  condeumed  to  death  by  the  S^TmcuMW^  mth  m 
wife  and  family. 

Alter  (Teedom  and  the  MCcntlencj  ot  BwrKiiat  «■«  IbM 
restored  in  the  greater  part  of  Sioly,  Tmaltoa  dueriti 
his  allention  lo  tlie  restoration  of  the  pnMfeii'.v  «l  4w 
towns  and  the  country.  The  former.  espRiallf  ijniwa. 
were  still  thinly  peopled,  aiul  he  invited  tcfaii  lia 
Corinth  and  other  parts  to  leHle  ttwrc,  anl  datAM 
lands  among  them.  He  himself,  with  the  rnnwai  rf  fc 
Syracusans,  undertook  to  revise  and  antend  tbeii  read^ 
tion  and  laws,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  altered  wt^  mi 
circumstances  of  the  state.  Althoui^b  it  iioaUfaa«tlNB 
easy  for  him  to  establish  him»elf  na  tyrwit  and  la  nihi  )• 
his  descendants  the  kingly  power  at  8\'racuae,  W  UU 
the  duties  of  the  office  enlnisted  to  him  with  a  lititt| 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled.  He  had  mi  atb«ala 
view  but  the  establishment  of  popular  liberty.fbrvbahk 
prepared  and  trained  the  people.  Some  arts  ofiiwIjHl 
apjiarent  injuatice  with  which  he  is  charged,  twi  tm 
excuse  in  the  character  of  those  whom  tie  had  to  dni  M^ 
for  the  Syracusans  at  that  time  were  a  motkf  aad  iH» 
tallied  people,  who  could  not  be  tnana^'d  wribovl  Tm»' 
Icon's  assuming  at  times  the  Teiy  power  whicb  it  ra  !■ 
wish  lo  destroy.  But  S)-r«cuae  ana  Sicily  felt  the  biMik 
of  his  institutions  for  many  jeara  after  hu  death,  mi  i» 
tinned  lo  enjoy  increasing  proaperity. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Timoleoa  ns  lU 
and  lived  in  retirement,  recpected  and  belovnl  h  Si 
Sicilians  as  their  liberator  aad  beneraelor.  Hedieiak 
year  b.c.  337,  and  was  buried  in  the  Agora  at  l)i— , 
where  subsequently  his  grave  waa  summmled  ttfOtrnm 
and  adorned  with  a  gvmnaiium  called  the  TmolesMi^ 

(Plutarch,  and  C.  Nepoa,  Lf/!e  t^  Ttrntjumt  arfllte- 
doruB  Siculus,  lib.  xvi.) 


uan<B(l«iir>kC'dw«t>r 

nnuin  aniniB.    Aclual  «■>.    atrn.    W*^^  CB  fn^ 

TIMO'MACHUS.  a  celehmted  antient  paiater.  a  ^ 

orBytantium,  and  Mid  lo  have  been  the liiaiiwj^ 

Julius  Cn^tr.  Pliny  i.V<i/.  Hint.,  xkxv.  «)  winM  • 
that  Cesar  purchased  two  picturva  in  meaiulk  tf  Tim- 
maclius,  for  fW  Allic  talenta,  about  V7,W0l. :  ow  It^ 
senting  AjB\  the  bon  of  Telamon  brooding  over  hw  ^ 
tbrtunes ;  the  other,  Medea  about  to  destroy  bcr  ddtoi' 
he  dedicated  them  in  (he  temple  vX  Vea^  QvMK 
These  pictures  have  been  much  ceMiratcd  bv  the  pMi 
an;  severvl  epignm*  upon  them  in  Ihe  QnA  mA^ 
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We  learn  from  Pliny  also  that  the  picture  of  Medea  was 
lot  finished ;  its  completion  was  inteirupted  apparently 
3y  the  death  of  the  painter,  yet  it  was  admired,  he  says, 
acre  than  any  of  the  finished  works  of  Timomachus,  aa 
uras  the  case  likewise  with  the  Iris  of  Aristides,  the  Tyn- 
buridse  of  Nicomachus,  and  a  Venus  by  Apelles,  which 

ire  more  admired  than  any  of  the  finislied  works  of  their 
otpective  masters.  This  picture  is  noticed  also  by  Plu- 
mrch  (De  Aud.  Poet.,  3)  in  a  passage  where  he  speaks  of 
he  representation  of  improper  subjects,  but  which  we  ad' 

re  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  execution. 

inthe  common  text  ofPIiny,  Timomachus  is  said  to  be  the 
contemporary  of  Caesar  (*  JuliiCaesaris  aetate '),  but  Durand, 
n  his  *  Histoire  de  la  Pcinture  Ancienne,*  &c.,  expresses 
in  opinion  that  the  word  aelaie  is  an  addition  of  the 
}op3rist,  for  which  he  assigns  several  reasons.  The  con- 
ecture  has  much  in  its  favour ;  the  price  of  these  pictures 
17i280/.)  is  enormous,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  paid 

0  a  living  painter ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  case  with 
ny  parallels  if  we  suppose  the  money  to  have  been 
1  for  two  of  the  reputed  masterpieces  of  antient  paint- 

u^.      The  fact  of  the  Medea  being  unfinished  puts  it 

leyond  a  doubt  that  the  picture  was  not  purchased  of  the 
inter  himself;  and  from  a  passage  in  Cicero  {In  Ferr,^  1. 

■.«  e.  60;  it  seems  equally  clear  that  both  pictures  were 
rchased  of  the  city  of  Cyzicus  ;  and  from  the  manner  in 

luich  they  are  mentioned  with  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
duc'tions  of  the  antient  Greek  artists,  it  would  appear 
t  they  were  works  of  similar  renown,  and  were  likewise 

Sroductions  of  an  artist  long  since  deceased.  Timo- 
us  was  therefore  most  probably  a  contemporary  of 
,^Msias,  Nicias,  and  other  encaustic  painters,  about  300  B.C. 
'Uny  himself,  elsewhere  speaking  of  Timomachus,  mentions 
dm  together  with  the  more  antient  and  most  celebrated 
Nunters  of  Greece,  with  Nicomachus,  Apelles,  and  Aiis- 
ides,  as  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 

Pliny  mentions  also  the  following  works  of  Timoma- 
lius :  an  Orestes ;  an  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  ;  Lecythion,  a 
ymnasiast ;  a  '  cognatio  nobilium  ;*  two  philosophers  or 
thers,  with  the  pallium,  about  to  speak,  one  stanmng,  the 
ther  sitting ;  and  a  very  celebrated  picture  of  a  Gorgon. 

TIMON  (Ti'/iwv),  a  Greek  poet  and  philosopher  who 
:ved  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Pliiladelphus,  about  270 
.c.     He  was  the  son  of  Timarchus,  and  a  native  of  Phlius 

1  the  territory  of  Sicyon.  He  studied  philosophy  under 
tilpo,  at  Megara,  and  under  Pyrrho,  in  Elis.  He  subse- 
uently  spent  some  time  in  the  countries  north  of  the 
Zgean,  and  thence  went  to  AUiens,  where  he  passed  the 
unainder  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  ninetietn  year  of 
is  age. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  who  has  written  an  account  of 
imon  (ix.,  c.  12),  ascribes  to  him  epic  poems,  60  tragedies, 
.tyric  dramas,  30  comedies,  silli  ((riXXoi),  and  cinaedi 
ivaidoi)  or  licentious  songs.  The  silli  however  appear  to 
fcve  been  the  kind  of  poetry  in  which  he  excelled.  They 
ere  aatires  directed  against  the  arrogance  and  pedantry 
*  the  learned.  Timon  wrote  three  l^oks  of  silU  (Athe- 
leua,  vi.,  p.  251 ;   vii.,  p.  27i>)f  in  which  he  parodied  all 

I  dogmatic  philosophers  of  Greece :  he  himself  was  a 
^ptic.  The  metre  of  these  poems  was  the  hexameter, 
id  it  appears  that  sometimes  he  took  whole  passages  from 
omer  which  he  applied  as  parodies.  In  the  first  book 
imon  spoke  in  his  own  person  ;  in  the  second  and  third 
Le  form  of  the  poems  was  that  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  he 
>nversed  with  Aenophanes  of  Colophon,  who  was  sup- 
Tsed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  silli.  (Diogenes 
aert.,  ix.  111.)  We  now  only  possess  a  few  fragments  of 
lese  poems,  which  show  that  in  their  way  they  must 
aive  been  admirable  productions.  They  are  collected  in 
[.  Stephanus,  *  Poesis  Philosophica ;'  in  F.  Paul,  *  De 
illis  Graecorum,'  Berlin,  1821,  p.  41,  &c. ;  in  Brunck*s 
Analecta/  ii.  67;  and  iv.  139.  Respecting  the  other 
orks  ascribed  to  him  we  possess  no  information. 

(J.  F.  Langheinrich,  De  Timone  Sillographa^  in  3  parta, 
imiae,  17*20-23.) 

TIMON  (Tt/iwv),  sumamed  the  Misanthrope,  waa  a  son 
f  Echecratides,  and  a  native  of  Colyttus,  a  demos  in 
LtticA.  (Lucian,  Timoju  c.  7;  Tzetzes,  CAiY.,  vii.  273.) 
le  lived  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  is  said  to 
tave  been  disappointed  in  the  friendships  he  had  formed, 
Q  consequence  of  which  he  conceived  a  bitter  hatred  of 
\\  mankind.  His  conduct  durmg  the  period  that  his  mind 
ras  in  this  state  was  very  extraordinary.    He  lived  almost 


entirely  secluded  from  society,  and  his  eccentricities  gave 
rise  to  numerous  anecdotes,  which  were  current  in  anti- 
quity. The  sea  is  said  to  have  separated  even  his  grave, 
which  was  on  the  sea-coast,  from  the  mainland,  by  forming 
it  into  an  island  and  thus  rendering  it  inaccessible.  ( Plu« 
tarch,  Anton,,  70 ;  Suidas,  s,  v.  dxoftpioyac,)  The  comio 
poets,  such  as  Phrynichus  (Bekker.  Anecdota,  p.  344), 
Aristophanes  {Lysistr.,  809,  &c. ;  Aves^  1548),  Plato,  and 
Antiphanes,  ridiculed  him  in  their  comedies.  Antiphanes 
wrote  a  comedy  called  *  Timon,*  which  perhaps  furnished 
Lucian  with  the  groundwork  for  his  dialogue  in  which  this 
misanthrope  acts  the  most  prominent  part.  His  name  has 
remained  proverbial  to  designate  a  misanthrope  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  is  immortalized  by  the  genius  of 
Shakspere. 

(Hemsterhuis,  On  Lucian^  vol.  i.,  p.  99,  of  the  smaller 
edition.) 
TIMOR.  [Sun DA  Islands,  Lbsser.] 
TIMORLAUT.  [Sunda  Islands,  Lksser.] 
TIMOTE'O  DA  URBI'NO,  or  DELLA  VITE,  a  cele 
brated  Italian  painter  of  the  Roman  school,  was  born  at 
Urbino  in  1470,  or  rather  1480.  In  about  his  20th 
year,  by  the  advice  of  a  brother  living  in  Bologna,  he  re- 
paired to  that  city  to  learn  the  business  of  a  jeweller,  &c. ; 
but  displaying  a  power  of  design  worthy  of  a  greater  pur- 
pose, he  devoted  himself  to  painting,  and  according  to 
Malvasia  attended  the  school  of  Francia  in  Bologna  for 
about  five  years ;  Vasari  however  says  that  Timoteo  was 
his  own  master.  At  the  age  of  26  he  returned  to  Urbino, 
where  in  a  short  time  he  so  far  distinguished  himself,  says 
Vasari,  as  to  receive  an  invitation  from  his  cousin  Raphael 
in  Rome  to  repair  thither  and  assist  him  in  some  of  lus  ex- 
tensive works.  This  statement  creates  a  difficulty  not 
easy  to  be  cleared  up :  Vasari  says  that  Timoteo  died  in 
15^.  aged  54 ;  yet  we  find  him  in  his  27th  or  28th  year, 
consequently  in  1497  or  1498,  going  to  Rome  to  assist 
Raphael,  who  however  did  not  go  to  Rome  himself  until 
1508 :  1524  was  very  probably  therefore  a  misprint  for 
1534  in  the  original  edition  of  Vasari,  and  the  error  haa 
found  its  way  into  all  the  later  works.  By  this  supposition 
and  by  allowing  a  year  or  two  to  have  elaiised  between  his 
return  to  Urbino  and  his  visit  to  Rome,  the  various  dates 
may  be  easily  reconciled,  and  what  Vasari  says  about  Ti- 
moteo s  assisting  Raphael  to  paint  the  Sibyls  in  the  Chieaa 
della  Pace,  which  were  painted  in  1511,  becomes  quite  con- 
sistent. He  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome,  but  returned 
to  his  native  place  at  the  solicitation  of  his  mother,  much 
to  the  displeasure  of  Raphael.  He  remained  however 
quite  long  enough  to  learn  to  appreciate  and  to  imitate  the 
beauties  of  Raphaers  style,  and  to  become  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  painters  of  the  Roman  school ;  yet  there  are 
in  all  his  works  traces  of  the  style  of  Francia,  a  ceitain 
timidity  of  design,  a  delicacy  of  execution,  and  a  richness  oi 
colourine^.  His  chief  works  are  at  Urbino,  at  Forli,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  he  executed  many  of  them  in  com- 
pany with  Girolamo  Genga,  as  a  chapel  at  Forli  and  part 
of  the  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  San  Martino  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Urbino ;  the  altar-piece  was  painted  entirely  by 
Hmoteo :  he  executed  also  some  excellent  works  in  fresco 
at  Castel  Durante.  Further,  in  Urbino  there  are — in  the 
Cathedral,  a  Magdalen  ;  in  San  Bernardino,  outside  the 
city,  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  ; 
and  another  fine  picture  with  several  figures  in  Santa 
Agata ;  also  in  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  an 
Apollo  and  two  of  the  Muses,  extremely  beautiful  ;  besides 
many  other  works.  Vasari  remarks  that  he  left  some 
works  unfinished  at  his  death,  which  were  afterwards  com- 
pleted by  others,  and  he  adds  that  there  could  not  be  a 
more  salisfactory  evidence  of  the  general  superiority  of 
Timoteo.  He  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  used  to 
play  every  kind  of  instrument,  but  especially  the  lyre, 
which  he  accompanied  with  his  voice,  with  extraordinary 
grace  and  feeling.  Lanzi  says  that  the  Conception  at  the 
Observantines  at  Urbino,  and  a  Noli  me  tangere  in  the 
church  of  Sant*  Angelo  at  Cagli,  are  peohaps  the  best  of 
his  works  that  remain.  The  same  writer  observes  that 
Pietro  della  Vite,  the  brother  of  Timoteo,  also  a  painter, 
was  probably  the  priest  of  Urbino  mentioned  by  Baldi- 
nucci  (vol.  v.)  aa  Raphaers  cousin  and  heir. 

(Vasari,  Vite  dt^  Pittwri^  &c. ;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica 
della  Italia,) 

TIMOTTHEUS  (Ti/ia^coc)t  son  of  Conon  of  Athens.    He 
inherited  from  his  fauier  a  considerable  fortune,  and  if  we 
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may  judffi-*  from  bis  intimacy  with  Isocratos,  Plato,  and 
other  mi'ii  t)t'tnKMit,  and  lVt)iu  the  manner  in  whieh  otliers 
ttpeak  ol  iiini.  hi'  irceiMil  a  niDst  exeelK'nt  education ;  hut 
no  iniimitaut  jjartiriilai-s  are  known  respect ini^  his  earlier 
iile.     The  tiiM  time  tliat  tie  eomes  prominently  forward  in 
the  liiM on  ol'  his  country,  was  durinir  the  war  !)etween 
TIkIhs  and  Spaita.     In  the  year  n.c.  iJT."),  alter  the  battle 
ol*  Naxos,  the  Thebans,  who  were  threatened  with  an  in- 
vasion by  the  Lacedn'iutmians,  recpiested  the  Athenians  to 
avert  this  danirer  by  sending  a  fleet  round  Peloponnesus, 
aiithe)  had  done  at  the  be(2:innin{;  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  re*puM  was  readily  complied  with,  and  i'imotheus  was 
apiMtinted  commander  of  a  fleet  of  sixty  hhips,  \vith  which 
he  WHS  to  sail  round  Peloponnesus  and  alonju^  the  westein 
co»ihts  of  (ireece.    In  tbis  expedition  he  fli-st  took  ('orcyra, 
which  he  treated  with  the  utmost  mildness  and  without 
makinu:  any  um*  of  his  right   as  contjueior.     The  conse- 
quence was,  tluit  he  had  very  easy  work  with  Cepbalenia 
and  Acarnania,  and  that  even  Alcetas,  kini;  of  the  Molos- 
liians,  was  induced  to  join  the  Athenian  alliance.      Jhit 
while  Timotlieus  was  thus  revivinij  the  power  of  Athens 
in  that  part  of  (ireece,  the  Lacedii'monians  sent  out  a  fleet 
against  him,  under  the  command  of  Nicolocbus.     A  l)attle 
wa»  foui^lit  near  the  bay  of  Aly/ia,  in  which  the  Spartans 
were   deleated.     Soon   alter  Aicolochus   ottered   another 
battle,   but  as  the    fleet  of  Tiniotheus   had   sull'ered  too 
much   to   allow   him  to   accept    it,   Nicoloclms  laistnl  a 
trophy.      But  Tiniotheus  soon  res»toreil   his  fleet,   which 
wa.s  increased  by  reinforcements  of  the  allies  to  seventy 
sliip-i,  ai^aiu-ht  which  Nicolocbus  could  not  venture  any- 
thing.    The  orii;inal  object  of  the  expedition  however  was 
now  accomplished,  as  the  Spartans  had  not  been  able  to 
make   tlieir   j)rojected   inviusion   of   13reotia,   and   Thebes 
was  thus  enabled  to  direct  her  t'orces  ai;ain:»t  the  liirotian 
towns  which  asseiled  their  independence.     Tiniotheus  at 
the  head  of  his  lari^e  fleet  h:ul  no  means  of  maintainini; 
it,   for  Thebes   herself  had  contributed   notliimj:   towards 
it,   and   Athens,    which   wiis    not   in   a    very   p^o^perous 
condition,  had  been  obli<;ed  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of 
the  fleet,   with  the   exception   of  what   Timotheus  him- 
jKilf  hail  furnished  from  his  private  i)urse.     Athens  there- 
fore concluded   a  separate    peace  with  Si)arta,  and   sent 
ordera  to  Timotheus  to  return  home.     On  his  way  thither 
lie  landed  at  Zacynthus  a  bo<ly  of  exiles  who  ])robably  be- 
longed to  the  democratical  ])arty  of  the  place,  and  who  had 
80Ut;ht  his  protection,     lie  provided  them  with  the  means 
of  opposuu^  and  annoyini::  their  enemies,  the  olii^archical 
paity  of  Zacynthus,  which  was  in  alliance  with  Spaiia. 
The'  oligarchs  sent   envoys   to   Spaita   to   complain,  and 
Sparta  sent  envoys  to  At  liens  to  remonstrate  a<;ainsit  the 
coiuluct  of  her  aiimiral.     But  no  s;itisfaction  was  triven,  as 
the  Athenians  would  not  saciitice  the  Zacynthian  exiles 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  peace.     The  Spartans 
therefore  looked  upon  the  peace  as  broken,  and  prepared 
for  new  hostihties. 

Soon  arter  these  occurrences  CorcjTa  was  hai-d  pressed 
by  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  implored  the  Athenians 
for  protection.  Timotheus,  who,  on  his  former  expedition, 
had  ^iveii  Mich  f^reat  pi  oofs  of  skill  and  talent,  was  again 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  sixty  ships.  But  Athens, 
which  was  it^elt  in  great  flnancial  diflicuJIies  had  not  the 
meauh  to  eipiip  them,  and  Timotheus  in  the  spring  of  37*i 
B.C.  siuU-d  to  the  coa>ts  and  islands  of  the  .Kirean  to 
request  the  Athenian  allies  to  provide  him  with  the  mean.s 
of  a.ssi>tiii:;  the  (.'orcyraeans.  He  appears  to  liave  received 
bome  suppoit  fnmi  lioeotia  »J)emosth.  ///  7i//^;//i.,  p.  llHH;, 
and  in  Sl;;cedonia  he  formed  friendly  relations  with  king 
Amynta^.  His  pioceedintrs  however  went  on  ven'  slowly, 
and  apparently  without  much  success,  for  he  was  of  too 
gentle  a  diNposition  to  force  the  allies  to  furnish  what  they 
could  not  give  conveniently.  At  last  however  he  hail 
hailed  a»  far  as  the  island  of  Calaurea,  where  his  men  began 
to  murmur  because  they  were  not  ]>aid.  llie  state  of 
aflairs  in  Corey  r.i  had  irrowii  worse  everyday.  His  ene- 
mies at  Athens  seizcil  upon  the  slowness  of  his  progress  as 
a  favourable  oppoil unity  for  aimim;  a  blow  at  him.  Iphi- 
crates  andCalliMratus  came  forward  to  accuse  him,  where- 
upon he  w:ls  recalled,  and  the  command  of  his  fleet  sriven 
to  hi'^  accuMMS  and  C.-bal)ri:L<.  His  trial  was  defenvd  till 
late  in  the  autumn;  but  he  was  actpiitted,  not  indeed  on 
account  of  hi>  innoeince.  thougli  it  was  well  atte.tled,  but 
on  account  oi  tbe  interfeienre  of  Alcetas.  the  Molossian,  and 
Jaaioii  of  Plierae,  who  h;id  come  to  Atheiui  to  protect  him. 
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In  n.c..3GI,  after  the  removal  of  hii  iw.i  I;'..-*i''t 
Timotheus  received  the   command    l1    *he   H".  .-.  r.v 
coast  of  Macedonia.     He  took  Potidaca  urd  T  ■  ->  :r"c 
Olynthus.  and  these  conquests  were  loiU.Wi-d  \\  -..?  :«..:• 
tion  of  all  the  ('lialcidian  town>.     Frum  tl.rr.Lc:  :t  y.v- 
ceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  where,  with  the  v»latA:.^.i  y,' Jir^^ 
barzanes,  he  again  gained  pos.*>ei»ion  of  !«e«rr  J  ic'«;u^  Lr 
the  year  following  he  commenced  hi^  o(r«ra'i(ir^  ^^ae 
Amphinolis,  in  which  however  he   had  r.u  •?... .  >-•  a*,  u. 
probably  on  account  of  the  interlVrencc  i-:'  ?^.r  M&^ijo- 
nians,  who  supported  the  town,  and  Timo'hi-^  w^  zrv^i 
compelled  to  take  to  fliirht. 

In  the  year  3r>7  b.c.  Tiniolhenn  and  Iphif-raii-i.  laV 

for  some  time  been  riToni  ilcd  to  each  otJ:t  r  throucb  *.i 
marriage  between  a  daughter  of  the  former  a»i  a  st 
tbe  laiter.  obtained  the  command  of  a  fict-c  v(  Uu 

airaiiist  the  rebellious  allies  of  Atlieoii,  e^prcu".]}  40 

Samos.  But  the  Athenian  arms  were  unMiL-Lv^*:!.!.  Asd  i 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  beHick-renS  whjrh  ps 
an  end  to  the  Social  War.  Tlie  Athenian  ztztT%l»  honnrr. 
Timotheus,  Iphicrates,  and  MeneAheu&,iitre  ct^rzcd  mth 
having  caused  the  ill-luck  of  the  AthKiiiuii,  &i.d  ii:L.;iii'. 
to  trial.  Timotheus  in  particular  iia«  ace.i«rti  •.i  VatuK 
received  bribes  from  the  Chian«  and  Rliocia:;^.  llu  iJ- 
leagues,  who  were  thenuiclvea  in  tlir  greatest  dbticer.  vfr* 
so  convinced  of  his  innocence,  that  they  drL.aa3l  ihij 
were  willing  to  take  all  the  res|K>nMlii]it}  upo&tLriitacl-:^. 
But  he  was  nevertheless  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  Iflb 
talents.  As  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  bi;ni.  be  BitiJ^ 
to  Chalcis  inEubcea,  where  he  died  anon  ahtr.  isac.  JSL 
The  injustice  of  this  sentence  wan  tacitly  ackcovltti^U 
the  Athenians  afler  the  death  of  Tiniotlieud^  1}  the  zasair. 
in  which  his  son  Conon  was  alJowvd  to  settic  the  ^b(  d 
his  father. 

Timotheus  was  no  less  distinguished  aa  a  mis  'iasiit 
general.  He  was  of  a  very  Immane  and  di»i::ir:TVed(a»- 
nicter.  He  sacrificed  all  his  property  in  the  srnicv  cf  U 
country,  while  other  men   of  his  ai;e  u&«  d  i.J:.'.iz  :^ 


only  as  a  means  of  enriching  theinseNis . . 

ami  .lason  came  to  Athens  to  protect  him,  tht*  IjUH  b 
I  his  house,  at  which  time  he  w:i»  s-o  ))ot^.  *.(«:  Lt  wm 
;  obliged  to  borrow  furniture  toreeei\e  hi.- iKi:>::i4.»w«  is<9u 
in  a  nianner  worthy  of  their  htatiun.  E\en  ii:»  crr^L 
when  they  came  to  know  him,  cuuld  not  liclp  ktir 
attachment  and  eateem  for  him. 

(Xenophoii,  Ilel/en.,  v.  4,  G3,  &c. :  \i.  i  U.  &f..  k- 
crates,  Dtf  I'truiutaiiune  ;  C.  Ne])Os,  Tioi'jfkrtu;  l)^aa 
Sic.,  XV.  and  xvi. ;  compare  Ttiirlwall.  Ihtt.n  WGrtm, 
vol.  V.)  ' 

TniOTHEUS  i:T.^i;:-,o^)  of  Miletus,  aGrtxkawfk: 
and  lyric  jwet.    Tlie  time  when  his  reputat inn  barf  mriri 
its  height  w  as  about  the  year  b.c.  39H.      Dhc-^ia  Sic , 
xiv.  4G. :     He  was  a  conteniporar}*  of  Euiu>i<!r».  unL  *ii*tt 
the  last  years  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Mace^.^'UJk  »»! 
he  died  in  n.c.  ;tt7,  at  the  ndvaiu-i-d  age  lI  i*7.   Hr  ■■ 
creased  the  number  of  the  stnni^s  of  the  Ivre  to  tit^t^n 
innovation   which  was  confeideied    bv  the  .S^-arUEa.  »k: 
would  not  go  beyond  the  number  ol*  sc v  en  <i\vzw^  ?a  be  i 
corruption  of  music,  and  a  decree  was  }<u>«ed  alSpttSL 
which  is  still  extant  inBoethius,  eondemiiuton  of  hvov 
vation.     ^ Plutarch,  Dt*  .!//«.,  p,  lui,  td.  Fiankf.:  A*- 
naeus,  xiv.,  p.  g:)G.)    Suidaa  mentions  a  ertai  UL^e^i 
poetical  compositions  of  Timotheus,  which  vert  if  irt: 
time  very  j)opular  in  Greece ;    amon^  tlu-m  are  riaHi*! 
nomes,    thirty-six    prooeniia,   eighteen    dJthvru&U  tf 
twenty-one  hymns.    All  these  works  are  now  kK.  ■« 
the  exception  of  a  few  fra^nnents  wkuch  are  pntrtHi 
Athenaeus  and  the  grammarians. 

C  Vos.';ius,  Dif  Poet  is  GratcfM,  p.  46 ;    Bode.  Cf****    | 
(Irr  Lyriichen  Dichtkunti  ikr  HeiieneH^  \o\.  lU  P  * 

Ti.MOTHEUS  (.Ti,*«^foc\  an  Athenian  laI  of  Ihi*-  j 
called  middle  cominly.  Suidas  mention*  tbe  titin  *<  I 
si»veral  of  his  plays,  and  Athenaeus  \i.,  p.  2XA  Imff 
served  a  fragment  of  one  w  hich  liore  the  title  •  71*  Uz* 
Dog.'  (,(;ompare  A.  Meiiieke,  UUtoria  Critff  Cjmstw^ 
CinuToruf/i,  p.  42H.'^ 

TI.MOTHV,  WMSTLESOFST.  I»AULTI).    Tm^^ 
to  whom  the»e  E]M>tles  are  addre^sed,  was  •  na!nc  •' 
Lystra,  a  city  of  Lyeaonia,  in  A»ia  Minor.    His  (a!J«:  «» 
a  (heck,  or  Gentile,  but  his  mother,  Eunice,  wat  t  Jt 
Both  his  mother  and  grandaiodher  Lo4s  wcrr 
believers  (2  Timoth,.  i.  5>,  who  were  pmbttfaly 
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to  the  faith  by  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  on 
the  occiusion  of  their  first  apostoHcaJ  journey  among  the 
Gentiles.     Whether  Timothy  was  himself  converted  by  St. 
Paul  or  by  the  teaching  of  his  mother  does  not  appear; 
but  it  is  certain  that  she  had  taken  great  pains  with  her 
son's  education,  for  from  a  child,  as  St.  Paul  says,  *  he  had 
known   the  Holy  Scriptures/    (2  Timoth,^  iii.   15.)     His 
devotion  to  his  new  faith  was  so  ardent,  and  the  progress 
he  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  so  great,  that  he 
gained   the   esteem  and  good  word  of  all   nis  Christian 
acquaintance.   Accordingly  when  St.  Paul  paid  his  second 
visit  to  Lystra,  the  believers  both  of  that  city  and  Iconium 
commended  him  so  highly  to  Paul,  that  he  *  would  have 
Timothy  ^o  forth  with  him'  as  the  companion  of   his 
travels.   Previously  to  commencing  them  however  St.  Paul 
circumcised  Timothy,  'because  of  the  Jews,'  who  were 
numerous  and  powerful  in  those  parts,  and  likely  to  take 
offence  at  the  preaching  and  ministration  of  an  uncircum- 
cised  teacher.   (Acts,  xvi.  1-3.)  He  was  then  solemnly  ad- 
mitted and  set  apart  to  the  office  of  an  evangelist,  or 
£reacher  of  the  gospel,  by  the  elders  of  Lystra  and  St.  Paul 
imsclf   laying  their  hands  upon  him  (1  7>"m.,  iv.  14; 
2    Tim.y  i.  6),  though  he  was  probably  not  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age   at  the   time.     From    this    period 
(a.d.  4G)  mention  is  frequently  made  of  Timothy  as  the 
companion  of  St.  Paul  in  his  joumejrs,  as  assisting  him  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  in  conveying  his  instructions  to 
the  different  Christian  churches.    His  first  mission  was  in 
company  with  St.  Paul  and  Silas,  when  they  visited  the 
churches  of  Phrygia  and  delivered  to  them  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  elders  at  Jerusalem,  by  which  the  Gentiles 
were  released  from  the  obedience  to  tne  law  of  Moses  as  a 
requisite  for  salvation.    From  Phrygia  he  proceeded  in  the 
same  company  to  Troas,  and  thence  to  Macedonia,  where 
he  assisted  in  founding  the  churches  of  Philippi,  Thessalo- 
nica,  and  Beroea,  at  the  last  of  which  cities  he  and  Silas 
were  left  when  St.  Paul  was  driven  from  Macedonia  by 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  that  country  and  retired  to 
Athens.     In  this  city  St.  Paul  was  subsequently  joined  by 
THmothy  (1  Thess.^  lii.  1),  who  gave  him  such  an  account 
of  the  afflicted  state  of  the  Thessalonian  Christians  as  in- 
duced him  to  send  Timothy  back  to  *  establish  and  comfort 
them,  concerning  their  faith' :    a  charge  both  of  difficulty 
and  danger.    From  Athens  St.  Paul  went  to  Corinth,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Timothy  and  Silvanus,  who  both  assisted 
him  in  converting  the  Corinthians  and  establishing  the  Co- 
rinthian church,  for  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half.  (2Cor.,i.) 
When  St.  Paul  left  Corinth,  Timothy  appears  to  have  accom- 
panied him  on  his  return  to  Asia,  where  they  resided  nearly 
three  years,  without  interruption,  except  during  the  visit  of 
St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  feast  there,  in  which  how- 
ever it  does  not   appear  that  he  was  accompanied  by 
Timothy.    Towards  the  expiration  of  their  residence  at 
Ephesus,    St.  Paul  despatched  Timothy  and  Erastus  to- 
gether to  precede  himself  on  a  journey  to  Macedonia. 
{AcU\  xix.  22.)  It  would  also  seem  (1  Cor.,  iv.  17)  that  St. 
Paul  at  the  same  time  charged  Timothy  to  visit  the  church  of 
Corinth.  On  returning  from  Corinth  to  Macedonia, Timothy 
was  joined  by  St.  Paul  from  Ephesus,  and  henceforward 
they  were  frequently  together,  till  Timothy  was  appointed 
by  St.  Paul  to  govern  the  church  of  Ephesus.    In  the  in- 
terval between  St.  Paul's  joining  Timothy  in  Macedonia 
and  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  Timothy  appears  either  to  have 
accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  first  journey  to  Rome,  or  to 
have  visited  him  there.   St.  Paul,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  pri- 
soner at  Rome,  though  under  but  little  restraint,  and  from 
Hebrews  (xiii.  23)  we  may  conclude  that  Timothy  also  suf- 
fered imprisonment  either  at  Rome  or  elsewhere  in  Italy ; 
and  that  he  was  released  before  St.  Paul  left  that  city. 
The  subsequent  history  of  St.  Paul  and  Timothy  is  not 
clearly  given  either   in  the  Acts  qf  the  Apostles  or  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  when  they  were  both  set  at  liberty,  they  re- 
newed the  journeys  made  for  founding  new  churches  and 
revisiting  old.  (See  Hebrews,  xiii.  23 ;  Philipp.,  i.  1 ;  ii.  19 ; 
1  Tun.,  i.  3.) 

Timothy  was  eventually  left  with  the  charge  of  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  where  St.  Paul  had  made  nis  head- 
quarters in  Asia.  How  long  Timothy  exercised  this  office 
is  not  known,  nor  can  we  determine  the  time  of  his 
death.  An  ecclesiastical  tradition  relates  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom,  being  killed  with  stones  and  clubs  (a.d,  97) 
P.  C,  No.  1546. 


while  he  was  preaching  against  idolatry  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  His  supposed 
relics  were  removed  to  Constantinople,  with  great  pomp, 
A.D.  356,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  Sliortly 
after  Timothy's  appointment  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  WTOte  to  nim  his  first  Epistle ; 
the  date  of  which  was  probably  about  a.d.  64,  after  St. 
Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  Some  critics  indeed 
assi^  to  it  as  early  a  date  as  a.d.  56,  supporting  their 
opinion  by  1  Tim.,  i.  3,  from  which  it  appears  (1.) 
that  Timothy  was  in  Ephesus  when  the  Apostle  wrote  his 
first  letter  to  him  ;  (2.),  that  he  had  been  left  there  when 
Paul  was  going  from  Ephesus  into  Macedonia.  A  careful 
examination  however  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  will 
convince  the  reader  that  the  contemplated  journey  into 
Macedonia,  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  (1  Tim.,  i.  3), 
is  some  journey  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  therefore 
subsequent  to  St.  Paul's  release  from  his  first  confinement 
at  Rome.  But  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the 
date  of  the  first,  there  is  none  about  the  genuineness 
of  either  of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy.  They  have 
always  been  acknowled^d  to  be  the  undisputed  pro- 
duction of  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  object  and  design  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  were  such  as  we  might  nave 
expected  from  the  relation  between  St.  Paul  the  writer, 
and  Timothy,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  was  written 
with  the  view  of  guiding  and  directing  the  latter  in  his 
responsible  and  dimcidt  ministry  as  the  head  of  the  church 
at  Ephesus,  to  instruct  him  in  the  choice  and  ordination  of 
proper  officers,  and  to  warn  him  against  the  false  teachers 
(Michaelis  thinks  they  were  Essenes)  who  had  *  turned 
aside'  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  to  idle  con- 
troversies and  *•  endless  genealogies,'  and  who,  setting 
themselves  up  as  teachers  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  had 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  it  as  a 
reouisite  for  salvation. 

In  chap,  i.,  accordingly,  St.  Paul  alludes  to  the  com- 
mission given  by  him  to  Timothy  at  parting,  and  specifies 
the  particular  errors  which  he  was  to  condemui  together 
with  the  truths  which  he  was  to  inculcate. 

In  chap.  ii.  the  apostle  describes  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  worship  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  was  to  be 
conducted. 

In  chap.  iii.  St.  Paul  explains  the  qualification  of  the 
persons  whom  Timothy  was  to  ordain  as  bishops  and 
deacons,  and  tells  him  that  he  had  written  the  letter  with 
a  view  of  teaching  him  '  how  he  ought  to  behave  himself 
in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  living 
Qod,  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  truth.' 

The  last  ver«e  of  this  chapter  has  occasioned  much 
controversy  respecting  the  reading  of  the  word  Oeos,  or 

*  Grod,*  for  which  one  MS.  has  8c»  *  who,'  and  another  U, 

*  which.'    The  majority  of  the  MSS.  read  OtSc,  or  'God,' 
and   several  of  the    antient  versions  express  the  '6   or 

*  which,'  instead  of  0€<Jc. 

In  chap.  iv.  St.  Paul  foretells  the  heresies  which  were 
to  arise  in  the  church  in  after-times,  and  strongly  condemns 
them.  He  also  exhorts  Timothy  to  a  faithful  and  ex- 
emplary discharge  of  his  duties,  and  to  a  steadfast  con- 
tinuance in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

In  chap.  V.  St.  Paul  instructs  Timothy  in  the  right 
method  of  admonishing  the  old  and  the  young  of  both 
sexes.  He  also  describes  the  age  and  character  of  such 
widows  as  were  to  be  employed  by  the  church  in  teaching 
the  younger  women  the  principles  of  religion,  for  which  it 
would  seem  that  the  former  received  some  recompense 
from  the  funds  of  the  church. 

In  chap.  vi.  St.  Paul  describes  the  duties  which  he 
wished  Timothy  to  inculcate  on  Christian  slaves,  as  owing 
fit)m  them  to  their  masters,  whether  infidels  or  believers. 
He  also  rei>robates  strifes  about  words,  and  perverse  dis- 
putings,  which  seem  to  have  been  rife  in  the  Ephesian 
church ;  condemns  an  inordinate  love  of  money,  exhorts 
Timothy  to  charge  the  rich  to  be  '  rich  in  good  works,' 
and  concludes  with  a  most  solemn  charge  before  God  and 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  should  keep  *  the  commandment,' 
without  spot  and  unblameable. 

The  Epistle  was  written  from  Nicopolis  in  Macedonia 
(Titus,  iu.  12),  and  not  from  Laodicea,  as  the  subscription 
informs  us.  The  undesigned  coincidences  between  it  and 
the  Acts  qf  the  Apostles  are  given  in  Paley's  •  Horap 
Pauline,'  p.  323-338. 

TT^e  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothj/.^Trom  chap,  i^ 
^  Vol.  x!xIV.-3  O 
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vpr»i.  R,  12,  17,  it  appears  tlmt  this  Epistle  was  written  by 
St.  Pairi  while  lu'  was  a  j)risoncr  at  Uonie  ;  but  whether  he 
winic  it  during;  his  lirst  imprisonment,  recorded  in  Actx, 
xwiii.,  or  diirint?  a  sfcotui  imprisonment,  has  been  much 
(}M(>Niionrd.  According  to  tlie  uniform  tradition  of  the 
antitMit  ihiirih,  it  was  written  durinc;  the  second  confine- 
MUMit.  The  modern  critics,  who  refer  it  to  the  time  of  the 
^rxt.  are  for  the  most  part  anti-episcopalians  or  Roman- 
ists :  the  former  hein^  concerned  to  deny  the  permanency 
of  Timotliy's  chari^e  at  Kphesus ;  the  latter  not  knowing  how 
to  account  for  the  omission  of  Peter's  name  in  the  saluta- 
tions from  Homo.  Tlie  arguments  adduced  by  Macknight 
(Preface  to  2  Timothy)  in  support  of  the  opinion  of  the 
anlitnt  cliurch  are,  we  think,  conclusive.    St.  Paul,  it  is 


have  suffered  martyrdom,  a.d.  G6.  As  therefore  the 
Apostle  requests  Timothy  (iv.  2n  to  come  to  Iiim  at 
Rome  before  winter,  it  was  probably  writt*»n  in  July  or 
August,  A.D.  (55;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  Timothy 
was  at  Kphesus  when  St.  Paul  addressed  it  to  him. 

The  immediate  design  of  St.  Paul  in  writing  this  Epistle 
was,  it  would  seem,  to  apprise  Timothy  of  the  circum- 
stances that  had  recently  happened  to  nimself  at  Rome, 
and  to  request  his  immecfiate  presence  there.  Accordingly 
wo  gather  from  the  last  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  that  St. 
Paul  was  closely  confined  as  a  malefactor  for  some  crime 
laivl  to  his  charge  ;  that  when  he  was  brought  before  the 
Roman  magistrates  to  make  his  first  answer, 'no  man 
stood  by  him,  but  all  men  forsook  him ;'  that  only  Luke 
was  witn  him  :  that  being  thus  deserted  by  almost  all,  he 
was  greatly  desirous  of  seeing  Timothy,  *  his  dearly  be- 
loved son  in  the  gospel,'  before  the  *time  of  his  departure,' 
which  he  knew  '  was  at  hand.'  He  therefore  requested 
him  to  come  to  Rome  immediately,  but  being  uncertain 
whether  he  should  live  to  see  Timothy  again,  he  gave  him 
in  this  Kpistle  a  variety  of  admonitions,  charges,  and  en- 
cf.urairements.  This  Lpistle  in  fact  is  an  appropriate  and 
aflViting  sequel  to  the  first,  the  princii)al  injunctions  and 
warnings  of  which  it  repeats,  but  with  additional  earnestness 
and  fervour.  St.  Paul,  as  if  for  the  last  time  (chap.  i.\  con- 
jures Timothy  to  apply  himself  with  all  his  gilts  of  grace 
to  his  holy  work,  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
received  from  him,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  either  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  or  of  St.  Paul's  own  sufferings. 

In  chap.  ii.  St.  Paul  again  cautions  Timothy  against  here- 
tics and  '  foolish  questions,'  and  exhorts  him  to  personal 
holiness.  In  chap.  iii.  he  gives  a  description  of  the  *  perilous 
times  which  should  come,'  and  which  were  to  be  antici- 
pated by  every  possible  exertion  in  performing  the  duties 
01*  a  L'hnstiau  minister.  To  this  work,  in  chap!  iv.,  he  ex- 
horleil  him  by  a  solemn  charge  belbre  *God  and  the  Loitl 
Jesus  Christ,  the  judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.'  lie 
then  depicted  his  own  present  .^tatc,  and  his  presentiment 
of  an  apj)ro:u'hing  mart viilom ;  and  alter  requesting  the 
immediate  presence  of  Timothy,  concluded  by  sending  to 
him  the  jrivetings  ofsome  of  the  brethren  of  the  Church  at 
Uome.  Whether  Timothy  arrived  at  Rome  in  time  to  find  St. 
Paul  alive,  does  not  any  where  appear :  the  latest  authentic 
information  we  have  concerning  him  being  given  in  this 
letter. 

The  Kpistles  to  Timothy,  in  conjunction  with  those  to 
the  Tliessalonians  and  Titus,  are  extremely  valuable,  as 
IVunisliing  verj*  strong  evidence  to  the  truth  of  many  of  the 
facts  related  in  the  Artx  of  the  Apo\tlrs,  Tlie  undesigned 
coiiieideiu-es  between  the  Stvn/id  Kpistle  toTimothy  and  the 
A'-ts  are  jfiven  by  Paley,  in  his*  Horse  Paulinac'pp.  339-^)5(>. 
Tln'ir\aliie  in  another  respect  is  thus  described  by  Mac- 
knight,  Preface  to  1  Timnthv — 'These  Epistles  arc  likewise 
of  great  use  in  the  ehiircli,  as  they  exhibit  to  Christian 
bishops  and  deacons  in  eveiy  age  the  most  perfect  idea  of 
the  duties  of  their  functions:  teach  the  manner  in  which 
these  duties  should  be  performed :  describe  the  qualifica- 
tions necessarj*  in  those  who  aspire  to  such  offices,  and 
ex])lain  the  ends  for  which  they  were  instituted,  and  are 
still  continued  in  the  church.' 

To  the  Kjnstlp  to  Timothy,  that  addressed  by  St.  Paul 
to  Titus,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  is  both  a  companion  and 
an  ill  u>t  rat  ion.  The  subject  matter  is  nearly  the  same  in 
both,  and  it  is  important  to  obser\'e,  that  in  none  of  these 
Epistles,  addressed  to  intimate  and  tried  friends,  do  we 
perceive  any  doctrine  or  precept  at  all  different  flpom  what 


is  enforced  in  the  Ep>>ttM  addrcflsed  to  and  •'.t^^scd  '  r 
whole  churches.  The  views  aiid  hope*  and  aornfi  cf 
action  arc  the  same  in  both:  a  proof  of  the  .Vpifer>« 
sincei'ity,  and  an  evidence  tliat  he  did  not  *w%c%  & 
double  doctrine,  one  for  the  learned  and  the  c<her  br  ^ 
vulgar, 

(Home's  Introduction  to  the  CHtieat  Simif  rf  i^ 
Scriptures,  vol.  iv.,  p.  378;  Macknigfat,  vol.  iii.;  B^bhi. 
Preuice  to  1  and  2  Timothy;  Evaoali  Senphift  Av 
grtipftif.) 

tlMOTUY-GRASS,  80  called  TnMn  a  peiw  of  itel 
name  who  succesBftilly  cultivated  it  in  North  Aaenrt. 
where  it  seems  to  grow  more  hixuriaotlv  than  aav  Uter 
kind  of  grass.  Its  hotanical  name  is  PXinam  fnrfi— . 
and  its  common  English  name  b  Meadott  Cats^oil  GruL 
It  has  been  highly  extolled  by  many  agTicnftnnts  fa  tbi 
profusion  of  hay  which  it  makes,  and  alio  ibr  iu  mi 
g^rowth  when  depastured.  It  it  bat  a  eoane  jpMs  «m 
allowed  to  stand  till  it  it  'fit  for  hajr;  and  io  niafwt^btr 
it  so  rcft<tij[y  imbibes  moisture,  that  the  faarvtfl  ii  vnr  pre- 
carious. This  is  a  principal  reatoa  why  ito  cnhivitimi  has 
not  been  much  extended  in  England.  It  is  nid  to  fnt  a 
very  sweet  and  early  herbage  for  Aeep  in  tpn:\c.  lad. 
mixed  with  other  grasses,  may  be  veiy  xmmi  to  lani^ 
down  land  to  pasture  for  a  few  jean. 

The  soil  which  suits  timothj-graas  htA  is  a  good  Mil 
and  rather  stift*  loam.  On  gravel  or  ^ttlk  il  soca  dws  cff. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended  without  a  onifiR  ei 
other  grasses,  although  very  heavy  erops  nf  it  hsie  beta 
grown ;   and  from  its  strong  stem«  when  fnll  mm,  it 


should  always  be  fed  off  when  yonng,  or  cirt  fa  t^Bm 
horses  and  cattle  before  the  ^em  has  aeqvired  lAi  M 
gro^vth.  That  it  is  not  a  graas  naturally  suHvd  to  fa  cli- 
mate of  Great  Britain  appears  IVom  its  not  bciBC  Murih^ 
found  in  tlie  best  natural  pastures.  In  rich  na&  lAm 
is  Tired  of  clover  it  may  form  a  very  good  infcrtfhfAti 
cut  up  (rreen  and  depasture  anerwaros.  The  exptfiHiA 
which  have  been  made  with  timnthv  liim  are  Ml  afr 
ciently  satisfactory  to  form  a  decideif  opinion  of  iiiiat 
merits,  and  it  well  deservcii  the  attention  of  expofaalrf 
agriculturists. 

TI'MUR,  SULTAN,  KIAMKAM  KOTB-EUn 
GUKC4AN  SA'HEB-KIRA'N  JlHAOCGIlt  thMk*K 
tan  Timur,  the  fortunate,  the  axis  of  the  faith,  fhifltf 
wolf,  the  master  of  time,  the  conqueror  of  the  world.*  mKL 
a  name  which  frequently  occurs  amonir  the  prinra  rffti 
Eastern  Turks,  signifies  'iron*  in  the  Jagatsi  MiH 
and  corresponds  to  the  Osmanli '  demur.*  Tiimr  mlm 
on  the  5th  or  25th  of  Sha*b4n,  73B  a.h.  'a.d.  UT.tf 
Sebz,  a  suburb  df  Kesh,  a  town  south-east  oHmm- 
kand.  He  was  the  son  of  Tfcrftghaj-Nowian,  Hf  «■ 
chif^f  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of  the  Bering  which  iiMfal 
the  district  of  Kesh.  Timur  was  descended  taa  % 
younger  son  of  Bardam-Khan  Befaadir*  or  Bkcfaatnr,  vfai 
eldest  son,  Yessugai',  was  the  fkUier  of  Cti%lai  Ifa 
and  he  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Genghis-KlBB  m 
the  female  side.  He  was  consequently  of  Mongol  «Mi 
and,  being  of  royal  blood,  he  held  a  high  lank  aaovv 
Mongol  nobility  which  was  founded  by  Geai^mXlK 
among  the  Eastern  Turks.  [Taktaks.]  This  tmk  ii» 
pressed  bv  the  title  Nowian,  which  was  added  to  tht  ■■ 
of  his  father.  Yet  the  power  of  his  fkmily  ww  iflt  pitf 
Timur  was  a  soldier  at  the  age  of  twelve  yean,  mi  h 
spent  his  youth  in  the  continual  feuds  between  the  i  "' 
of  those  different  kingdoms  and  principalitieB  ibId 

the  empire  of  Gencrhis-Khan  waa  divided  bylasi 

After  the  death  of  his  ikther,  his  uncle  SelM 
chief  of  the  Bcrlas*  being  the  eldest  of  the  fanih:  fa* 
war  having  broken  out  between  Hnaeitt.  kloai  of  5nAai 
Khor&s&n,  and  Mawerainnehr  (Mawar-e1-fmhr\cr 
and  Timur-Togluk,  khan  of  the  Getca'^Getae;.  in 
Turkistan,  young  Timur  actively  supported  Hnscia»stf  «■ 
'  appointed  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Betlaa  in  ajlTB  s^ 
13(>r..  In  this  war  Timur  received  a  wood  ■  ftviiA 
in  conseauence  of  which  he  became  lame.  Umiw 
he  was  called  Tlmur-lenk,  or  the  lame  Thnnr, 
been  corrupted  by  Europeans  into  Tameriaae,  fa  ^ 
name  Timur  is  as  well  known  in  Europe  aa  fa  W  aa 
name.  Husein  rewarded  Kum  also  with  the  l^id  «f  I* 
sister  Turkan,  a.h.  769  (a.d.  laO).  Notwitlribiiii* 
these  favours,  Timur  intrined  agaimt  Ida  nutn*!" ;  ^ 
after  the  death  of  hu  wife  da  openhr  rebaDad 
a.h.  767  (A.D.  1365).    With  a  bod^of  mOf 
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he  surprised  and  took  Nakhiihab,  a  town  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  garrison  of  12,000  men,  amon^  whom  there 
were  most  probably  a  great  number  of  traitors.  In  a.h. 
768  ( A.D.  1366)  he  defeated  Husein  near  his  capital,  Balkh, 
and  this  prince  was  murdered  by  some  emirs,  who,  seeing 
their  former  master  forsaken  by  fortune,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  Timur  by  putting  his  rival  to  death. 
Balkh,  which  was  defended  by  the  adherents  of  Husein, 
was  taken  by  storm  and  destroyed  by  fire  after  a  sie^e  of 
three  years,  a.u.  771  (a.o.  1369),  and  Timur  was  proclaimed 
khan  of  JatrataV  in  the  same  year  by  the  KurultaT,  or  the 
ffeneral  assembly  of  the  people.  He  chose  Samarkand 
lor  his  capital.  Husein-Son,  khan  of  Khowaresm  (Khiwa), 
having  imprisoned  Timur's  ambassadors,  was  attacked 
by  Timur,  who,  aAer  five  campaigns,  at  last  succeeded 
in  takint?  the  town  of  Khowaresm,  in  a.h.  781  (a.d. 
1379).  The  town  was  destroyed,  and  the  principal  inha- 
bitants, especially  artists  ana  scholars,  were  transplanted 
to  Kesh,  which  became  the  second  capital  of  Timurs 
empire.  Previously  to  this  the  khan  of  the  Getes,  who 
was  master  of  the  country  between  the  Sihun,  or  Jax- 
artes,  and  the  Irtish,  had  likewise  been  compelled  to 
pay  homage  to  Timur,  who  thus  became  master  of  a 
part  of  Siberia  and  of  the  whole  country  which  we 
BOW  call  Turkistan,  and  which  was  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Great  Tartary.  After  these  conquests 
Timur  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  carry  into 
eifect  the  ])\im  of  making  himself  master  of  all  those 
countries  which  had  once  obeyed  his  ancestor  Genghis- 
Khan.  He  first  attacked  Khoras&n,  or  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Persia,  which  was  then  divided  between Gaiy at h-ed-din- 
flr-'Ali,  who  resided  at  Herat,  and  Khojah-'AU-Murjid, 
whose  capital  was  Sebsewiir.  Khoja^i-'Ali-Muijid,  whose 
dominions  were  on  the  boundaries  of  Jagatai',  paid  homage 
to  Timur  as  soon  as  he  was  summoned  ;  but  the  master  of 
Herat  prepared  a  vigorous  resistance.  Timur  took  Herat 
by  storm,  but  did  not  destroy  it.  He  carried  off  as  his 
only  trophy  the  iron  gates  of  this  town,  which  were  noted 
for  their  beautiful  workmanship,  and  which  he  ordered  to 
be  transported  to  his  birthplace,  Kesh.  The  larger  towns 
of  Khor&s&n  surrendered  without  resistance,  and  Timur  was 
only  checked  by  several  strong  fortresses,  such  as  Shabur- 
k&n,  Kabush4n,  and  especially  Kihkaha,  between  Balkh 
and  Kelat,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Hindu-Kush.  When 
these  fortresses  fell,  all  Khoras&n  was  under  his  yoke.  The 
inhabitants  of  Sebsewur  having  revolted,  Timur  took  the 
town  by  storm:    two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were 

fdaced  alive  one  upon  the  other,  till  they  formed  a  mass 
ike  a  tower,  and  each  layer  of  human  beings  was  fastened 
to  the  rest  by  mortar,  as  if  they  were  so  many  bricks. 

Beginning  his  career  at  an  ajge  when  other  conquerors 
are  satisfied  with  their  laurels,  Timur  had  employed  twenty 
vears  in  reflecting  on  the  principles  of  warfare.  He 
led  liis  armies  >vith  the  prudent  boldness  of  an  ex- 
perienced general,  but  not  with  the  superiority  of  genius. 
The  differences  between  the  numerous  successors  of  Gen- 
ghis-Khan enabled  Timur  to  attack  them  one  after  another, 
and  each  was  pleased  with  the  fall  of  his  rivals.  He  em- 
ployed the  same  policy  in  his  war  against  Persia.  This 
country  was  governed  by  several  princes.  Shah-Sheja,  of 
the  dynasty  of  Mozafier,  who  reigned  in  Pars  and  southern 
Ir&k,  or  in  that  part  of  Persia  which  was  most  exposed  to 
any  army  from  tne  east,  submitted  to  Timur  without  re- 
sistance. Thus  Sultan  Ahmed,  of  the  house  of  the  Ilkhans, 
the  master  of  Northern  Irak  and  Azerbij^,  or  Western 
Persia,  had  alone  to  sustain  the  attacks  of  the  Tartan,  a.h. 
788  (A.D.  1386).  Timur  entered  the  dominions  of  Ahmed 
by  following  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  one  cam- 
paign he  conquered  the  provinces  of  Mazander&n,  Rei, 
and  Rustemdar,  and  took  the  towns  of  Sultania,  Tabris,  and 
Nakhshiw^n.  He  crossed  the  Araxes  at  Julfa  on  a  mag- 
nificent bridge,  which  was  strongly  fortified  on  both  sides, 
but  which  is  now  destroyed.  Kara,  now  the  key  of  Eastern 
Turkey,  fell  into  his  hands ;  Tiflis  surrendered,  and  the 
prince  of  Georgia  purchased  his  protection  by  adoptinjg 
the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  prince  of  Shirwin  sent  tn- 
bute  to  the  camp  of  Timur,  nine  pieces  of  each  thing  sent 
(nine  was  a  holy  number  among  the  Mongol  princes;,  but 
only  eight  slaves;  the  ninth  was  himself.  On  these 
terms  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  his  do- 
minions. Taherten,  king  of  Armenia,  submitted  to  Timur 
without  anv  resistance ;  but  K6r4-Yusuf,  prince  of  Diyar- 
bekir,  and  master  of  the  country  round  Lake  Wan,  prepared 


to  defend  himself.  A  body  of  Timurs  aimy  marched 
against  him,  and  took  the  fortresses  of  Akhlat.  and  Adil* 
juw4z  by  storm ;  and  Timur  himself  conducted  the  siege 
of  Wan.  This  famous  fortress  fell  after  a  siege  of  twenty 
days,  the  garrison  was  cast  from  the  steep  rock  on  whicn 
this  town  is  situated,  and  the  fortifications  were  razed  by 
ten  thousand  miners  and  pioneers.  Ready  to  cross  the 
Carduchian  Mountains  and  to  descend  into  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Tigris,  Timur  was  obliged,  by  a  revolt  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ispahan,  to  march  suddenly  to  southern 
Persia.  He  took  Ispahan  by  a  general  assault :  hv  spared 
the  lives  and  the  houses  of  artists  and  scholars,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  massacred.  More  than  70,000  heads  were  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror,  who  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pile  them 
up  on  the  public  places  of  the  town,  a.h.  789  (a.u.  1387). 

Satisfied  with  having  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
Persia,  Timur  turned  his  arms  towards  the  north,  and  over- 
ran the  kingdom  of  Kiptshak,  which  was  then  governed  by 
Tok tarnish-Khan.  This  war  lasted  from  a.h.  78U  to  799 
(A.D.  1387  to  1396).  [Tartars,  Kiptshuk.]  We  shall 
here  only  mention  the  march  of  Timur  in  the  campaign  of 
A.H.  793  (A.D.  1391).  According  to  Sheref-ed-din,  Timur 
started  from  Tashkend,  on  the  Jaxartes,  on  the  13th  of 
Safer,  a.h.  793  (19th  of  JanuGiry.  1391).  He  marched  in 
a  northern  direction,  and  passed  by  K&r(i-suma,  Y&zi, 
K&r&'chuk,  and  Sabr4n,  until  he  reacned  S4rik-Uzen,  on 
the  river  Arch:  thence  he  proceeded  as  far  as  Mount 
Kuchuk-dagh,  and  subsequently  crossed  Mount  Ulu-dagh, 
or  the  range  of  the  Altai.  He  then  took  a  north-western 
direction  unti^  he  reached  the  upper  pait  of  the  river 
Tobol  in  Siberia,  and  thence  proceeded  westwaid,  crossing 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Ural, 
or  YaVk,  where  he  drew  up  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bielaya,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Kama,  which  flows 
into  the  Wolga.  Toktamish,  who  awaited  Timur  in  the 
environs  of  Orenburg,  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find 
him  so  far  advanced  towards  the  north ;  but  being  informed 
of  his  having  taken  that  direction,  he  hastened  to  the 
country  of  the  Bielaya  (Bashkiria),  and  fought  that  dreadful 
battle  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  Rejeb,  a.h.798 
(18th  of  June,  1391;,  in  which  his  whole  aimy  was  slaugh- 
tered. 

In  the  following  year  (a.h.  794 ;  a.d.  1392)  Timur  re- 
turned to  his  residence  at  Samarkand,  and  he  lel\  the  war 
with  Kiptshak  to  his  lieutenants ;  he  only  appeared  in  the 
field  in  A.H.  797  (a.d.  1315)  in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of 
Toktamish  in  the  Caucasian  countries.  Meanwhile 
troubles  broke  out  in  northern  Persia,  which  were  put  down 
by  Timur*s  generals,  who  committed  unheard-of  cruelties, 
especially  in  the  town  of  Amul,  where  the  whole  tribe  of 
the  Fedayis  was  massacred.  Timur  himself  attacked 
southern  Persia  after  his  first  return  from  Kiptshak.  The 
country  of  Fars  was  governed  by  several  piincesof  the 
dynasty  of  Mozafi'er,  vas!>als  of  Timur,  who  aimed  at  inde- 

Pendence.  After  having  occupied  Lorist&n,  Timur  entered 
ars  by  the  mountain-passes  east  of  Sliiraz,  which  were 
defended  by  the  stronghold  of  Kalai-zefid ;  but  this  for- 
tress and  the  capital  Shiraz  were  taken,  the  princes  were 
Sut  to  death  or  fell  in  battle,  and  Timur  s  son  Mir^- 
hah  was  invests  with  the  government  of  Fars  and  Khu- 
zist^.  From  Shiraz  Timur  marched  westwards  to  attack 
the  king  of  Bagdad,  Ahmed  Jelair,  of  the  house  of  Ilkhaiu 
Bafdad  surrendered  without  resistance,  and  Sultan  Ahmed 
and  his  family  fled  towards  the  Euphrates,  accompanied 
by  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  Timur  and  forty-five  emirs 
mounted  on  the  swiftest  Airabian  horses  pursued  the  sultan, 
and  came  up  with  him  before  he  had  reached  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  the  engagement  which  ensued  Ahmed  was 
again  defeated  and  compelled  to  fly,  leaving  his  harem  and 
one  of  his  sons  in  the  hands  of  the  victor.  The  scholars 
and  artists  of  Bagdad  were  transplanted  to  Samarkand ; 
Timur  remained  at  Bagdad  for  two  months,  allowing  so 
little  licence  to  his  soldiers  that  he  ordered  all  the  wine 
which  was  found  in  the  town  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tigris. 
During  this  time  Kiu^-Yiisiif,  prince  of  Diyarbekir,  had 
recovered  part  of  those  districts  round  Lake  Wan  which 
Timur  had  taken  from  him  in  a  former  campaign ;  and  se- 
veral princes  in  Armenia  and  Gk;orgia  were  still  indepen- 
dent. Timur  resolved  to  bring  tliem  to  submission,  and 
after  having  succeeded  in  this,  to  attack  the  kingdom  uf 
Kiptshak  on  its  boundaries  in  the  Caucasus.  Starting  from 
Bagdad  in  a.h.  797  (a.d.  1394),  he  marched  to  the  Upper 
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TSf^U  by  Telcrit,  Hoha  orEdessa,  Ho-«u,  and  Keif,  all  «tu- 
ated  in  Mesopotamia.  He  laid  riegc  to  Mardin,  a  strongr 
place  in  the  mo«ntain-pa*8e»  south-east  of  Diyarbekir,  but 
not  being:  able  to  take  it,  he  contented  hinwelf  with  the 
promise  of  an  annual  tribute  which  Sultan  Iza,  the  matter 
of  -Mardin,  enifa^l  to  pay,  and  he  marched  to  Diyarbekir. 
This  town  was  taken  and  plundered.  From  Diyarbekir 
Timur  marched  to  Akhlat,  north  of  Uke  Wan,  crossing 
the  mountains,  as  it  seems,  by  the  passes  of  the  Bedlis,  or 
Centrites.  rTiORANOCKRTA.]  Al^er  having  subdued  all 
Armenia  and  Georgia,  Timur  reached  the  river  Terek  in 
the  l.'aucasns,  and  there  foucfht  another  bloody  Iwittle  with 
the  khan  of  Kiptshak.  In  a.d.  1395  and  1396  Timur  con- 
queri»d  all  Kiptshak,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Moscow, 
whereupon  he  left  the  command  of  these  countries  to  his 
lieutenants,  and  returned  to  Samarkand,  in  order  to  pre- 
imrc  for  a  campaign  against  India. 

Af\er  the  death  of  Firus-Shah,  the  master  of  India 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  several  pretenders 
made  claims  to  the  vacant  throne.  At  last  Mahmud  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  master  of  Delhi,  and  in  esta- 
blishing his  authority  all  over  the  empire  of  Firus-Shah. 
ITnder  the  pretext  of  supporting  the  rivals  of  Mahmud, 
Timur  declared  war  against  India ;  and  such  was  the  re- 
nown of  his  name,  that  ambassadors  from  all  the  countries 
of  the  East  arrived  at  Samarkand  and  congratulated  him 
on  his  new  conquests  before  he  had  obtainecl  any  triumph. 
Timur  left  his  capital  in  a.h.  801  (a.d.  1398).  He  took 
his  way  through  the  passes  in  the  Ghur  Mountains,  or  the 
western  part  of  the  Hindu-Kush  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  Mo- 
harrem,  a.h.  801  (19th  of  September,  1398),  he  crossed 
the  Indus  at  Attock,  where  Alexander  had  entered  India 
[Alkxandbr  thk  Great],  and  where  Genghis  Khan  had 
been  compelled  to  give  up  his  plan  of  advancing  farther, 
'fimur  traversed  the  Pimjab  in  a  direction  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  crossing  the  rivers  Behut,  Chunab,  Ravee,  the 
Beeah,  the  Hyphasis  of  the  antients,  where  Alexander  ter- 
minated his  conquests,  and  the  Sutlej,  the  easternmost  of 
the  five  great  rivers  of  the  Punjab.  Although  no  great 
battle  had  been  fought,  the  Tartars  had  already  made 
mere  than  100,000  prisoners ;  and  as  their  number  daily 
increased,  Timur  ordered  them  all  to  be  massacred,  to  pre- 
vent any  mutiny,  which  might  have  become  iktal  to  him 
in  case  of  a  defeat.  At  last  the  Indian  army  was  defeated 
in  a  battle  near  Delhi,  and  this  town,  with  all  its  immense 
treasures,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Delhi  was 
plundered,  and  a  part  of  it  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants 
naving  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  thrown  themselves 
with  their  wives  and  children  into  the  flames.  Several 
thousands  of  artists  and  skilfUl  workmen  were  transplanted 
to  Samarkand.  Timur  pursued  the  army  of  Mahmud  as 
far  as  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  and  luter  having  esta- 
blished his  authority  in  the  conquered  countries,  returned 
to  Samarkand  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  had  set  out 
for  the  conquest  of  India. 

Meanwhile  troubles  had  broken  out  between  the  vassal 
princes  in  Persia  and  the  countries  west  of  it ;  and  Timur's 
own  sons,  who  were  governors  of  this  part  of  his  empire, 
had  attacked  each  other,  and  one  of  them  was  accused  of 
having  made  an  attempt  to  poison  his  brother.  These 
events  became  as  many  occasions  of  new  conquests  for 
Timur,  who  overran  the  whole  country  between  Persia  and 
Syria.  Siwas  (Sebaste\  one  of  the  strongest  towns  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  l)elonged  to  the  Osmanlis,  was  taken 
al^er  a  siege  of  eighteen  da\'s.  The  Mohammedan 
inhabitants  were  spared;  the  (Christians,  among  whom 
were  more  than  4000  Armenian  horsemen,  were  in- 
terred alive,  ''a.h.  803;  a.d.  1400.)  Among  the  pri- 
soners was  Ertoghrul,  the  son  of  Bayazid,  sultan  of  the 
Osmanlis,  who  defended  the  town  for  nis  father,  and  who 
was  put  to  death  after  a  short  captivity.  The  fall  of 
Siwas  and  the  murder  of  Ertoehrul  were  the  signals  for 
war  between  Timur  and  Bayazid,  who  had  fllled  Europe 
with  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  who  was  then  besieging 
Constantinople.  The  rapidity  of  his  marches  and  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  charges  bad  procured  him  the  surname  of 
'  llderim,'  or  the  *  Lightning ;'  and  accustomed  to  victories 
(ner  the  knights  of  Hungarv,  Poland,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, he  did  not  dread  the  Tatan  of  Timur.  Previously 
to  the  siege  of  Siwas,  he  had  negotiated  with  Timur  about 
some  Turkish  emirs  in  Asia  Minor,  and  esjiecially  about 
Talierten.kinc:  of  Armenia,  a  vassal  of  Timur,  who  had  been 
deprived  by  Bayazid  of  seveiml  of  their  best  towns,  and 


whom  Timnr  protected.  To  hnmble  kispiidt.  Bqaal 
imprisoned  the  Tatarian  omba— rtrmk  mud  Timur  mic^nft 
carried  devastation  into  the  dominions  of  the  OiMaf'ii 

Before  Bayazid  had  craved  the  Bosporua,  Tnaar.  afoCr*! 
by  Femu,  Slultan  of  Egypft,  ovcmn  Syria,  then  a  itaoA- 
ence  of  Egypt.  The  aimy  of  Fenuj  waa  roaftnl  mUtk  4tiA> 
ful  slaughter  at  Haleb,  and  thia  populous  town  nes  late 
by  the  Tatars,  who  entered  it  with  the  flyinc  I^jfbMm, 
Plunder,  bloodshed,  and  craehivs  agnaiiicd  tlui  nm  eoe- 
ouest  (11th  to  14th  of  Rebuil-ewwaL  a-b.  miiakH 
October  to  2nd  of  November,  1400  ▲.!>.  u  viaci  «as  id- 
lowed  by  the  fall  of  Damaacua  (9th  of  ShalAa.  aa 
25th  of  March,  1401).    Artists  and  worki 
carried  oif  to  Samarkand  and  other  toiraa  oC  Ti 
Femij  became  a  vassal  of  the  Talan^ 
revolted,  Timur  took  it  by  storm  on  the  Stb  oC  Ukik 
803  A.H.  (9th  of  July,  1401  A.D.X  ud  90UQ0O  hnmaa  hfnk 
were  piled  up  on  the  public  places  of  the  town. 

Hitherto  negotiations  had  still  been  eafricd  on  betwets 
Timur  and  Bayasid,  who  had  adfinred  iitfo  Jkmm  Minor 
with  a  well-disciplined  although  vdL  toj  uanwiof  army. 
But  Bayarid  having  diacorered  Hat  Tudbe  hai  brtbcd 
several  regiments  ol  Turkomans  thai  wck  in  the  way  of 
the  (Hmaiilis,  the  negotiations  were  bnkcn  off,  aod  ^ 
two  greatest  conqnerois  of  their  time  advanced  to  ant 
each  other  in  the  held. 

After  the  date  of  Haleb,  Damnaens,  and  Ba^ial  Tmv 
had  assembled  his  army  near  Haleb,  and.  craanar  ^ 
range  of  the  Tanrua,  he  had  proceeded  nottb-vetfaai^ 
to  the  northern  part  of  Anatolia.  At  Anconha  Bit  vA 
Bayazid.  The  battle,  one  of  the  most  crentM  vkack  bstt 
ever  been  fought,  took  place  on  the  19th  of  ZiUqt.  AM 
A.H.  (20th  of  July,  1402  a.d.)-  After  an  iihrfiaHi  nu- 
ance the  Oamanlia,  who  were  much  leas  munciiB  tkm  iW 
Tatars,  were  routed.  Old  Bayazid,  to  whom  fr^mim- 
known,  despised  eveir  opportunity  of  savinr  hiflMABt 
80  strong  waa  the  habit  of  victoiy  in  hiak  tfaii  he  mM 
not  conceive  hia  defSeat  eren  when  he  saw  the  eranalml 

of  his  warriors.    At  the  head  of  his  h 

maintained  himself  on  the  top  of  a  hiO  ;  Ina 
of  thirst  or  fell  by  the  twoid  and  the  arrows  pftfaa 
at  last  he  waa  umoct  alone.  When  the  niftta 
tried  to  escape ;  his  hone  fell,  and  Baymid  was 
prisoner  by  the  hand  of  Mahmud  Khan, 
of  Genghis  Khan,  and  who  waa  under-khaa  of 
One  of  his  sons.  Mum,  waa  likewise  made  prissocr: 
Mustafa,  fell  most  probably  in  the  battle,  for  be  wuwtr 
more  heard  of;  three  othem,  Soliman,  Mohauinai  mi 
Ira,  escaped  with  part  of  their  troops.  Timur  isemvA  ki 
nn-al  prisoner  with  kindnem  and  generositT.  Mummk 
when  some  faithfiil  OmianKa  tried  to  save  their  nadK  h 
was  put  into  chains,  but  only  at  night.  Accanfmrnf 
Timur  on  hia  march,  he  aat  in  a  *  kafea,*  that  in  iaaiMB 
hanging  between  two  honea,  and  this  was  the  araia^ 
the  fable  that  Timnr  had  put  Bajaiid  in  an  iiea'SKt 
like  a  wild  beast,  a  fable  which  haa  chiety  beta  ^ 
pagated  by  Aral»hah  and  the  B|jriantine  PhraasH  'l.  c 
26).  Bayazid  died  in  hia  captivity  at  Akahchr.  abort  i 
year  after  the  Imttle  of  Angora  (14th  of  Sha'b&o.flOl  ut . 
8th  of  March,  1403  a.d.),  and  Timor  allowed  PmKaXm 
to  carry  the  body  of  hia  fkther  to  Bnian. 

The  sons  of  Timur  puiaued  the  sons  of  Bajaaid  m  Are 
the  Boaponis,  tnit  having  nofleet,  they  did  not  i         -     ^ 
nel.    Tney  ravaged  the  coontiy,  anci alterwai 
father  Timur,  who  with  the  main  body  of  hia' 
Ephesus  and  laid  siege  to  Smyrna.    Tnia  h 
longed  to  the  Knightaof  St  John  at  Rhodes,  fkll  i 
lant  resistance,  in  the  month  of  Deoemher,  140:1 
the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  fhmi  the  G 

temporary  triumuh,  for  a  ahort  time 

recovered   by  Mohammed  I.,   the  aon  and 

the  unfortunate  Bayazid.    After  havinfr  thna 

arms  as  fkr  as  the  shore  of  the  Ionian 

to  Persia  to  quell  an  insorrection,  and  then 

kand.  He  was  preparing  for  the  oongueat  of 

died  on  hia  march  to  that  country,  at  Otmron  the* 

the  17th  of  Sha'b&n,  807  a.h.  (10th  of  Fa 

his  seventy-first  year,  alter  a  reign  of  thiity- 

thirty-sixsons   and    gmndsona,   and 

daujrnters.     A  considerable  part  of 

northern  conquests,  Asia  Minor,  Basdad.  SyriSL 

Armenia,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Kiptrfu.  were  Mh 

his  successors  almost  immc«fiatolf  afler  Ida  drnlk*   h 
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Persia  and  JagataY  his  descendants  reigned  for  a  oenturv ; 
and  for  three  centuries  they  ruled  over  Northern  India 
under  the  name  of  the  Great  Moguls. 

Timur  has  been  compared  with  Alexander,  but  he  is  far 
below  him.  It  is  true,  that  except  in  India,  Alexander 
found  only  effeminate  nations  on  his  way,  while  Timur 
fought  with  the  most  warlike  nations  of  the  world;  but 
the  enemies  of  Alexander  formed  great  political  bodies 
which  were  governed  by  one  absolute  master,  while  the 
"warlike  nations  which  were  subdued  by  Timur  were  divided 
into  a  multitude  of  tribes  and  governed  bv  numerous 
princes,  each  of  whom  was  jealous  of  his  neighbour.  Timur 
overran  the  teriitorv  of  two  mighty  nations,  the  Turks- 
Osmanlis,  and  the  'latars  of  Kiptshak,  but  he  was  not  able 
to  subdue  them.  Both  Alexander  and  llmur  protected 
the  arts  and  sciences,  but  Timur  could  only  transplant 
them  by  force  from  one  place  to  another,  while  poets  and 
scholars  flocked  to  Alexander  because  he  could  appreciate 
their  talents.  Timur's  cmelty  was  the  consequence  of  his 
savas:e  and  barbarous  temper ;  Alexander  only  forgot  the 
laws  of  humanity  when  he  was  overpowered  by  wine  or  by 
passion.  Timur  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  who  ac- 
complished great  things  after  long  experience  and  severe 
8tiuu:i;les  :  Alexander,  a  true  srenius,  came,  saw,  and  van- 
quished. The  greatness  of  Timur  inspires  awe,  and  we 
shrink  from  it  with  teiTor;  the  greatness  of  Alexander 
attracts  us  because  it  is  adorned  with  the  amiable  qualities 
of  his  character. 

The  life  of  Timur  is  the  subject  of  many  valuable  works. 
Sheref-ed-din-'xVli  wrote  the  history  of  Timur  in  Persian, 
which  has  been  translated  into  French  by  P6tis  de  la  Croix, 
under  the  title  *  Histoire  de  Timur-Bec,  connu  sous  le  nom 
du  Grand  Tamerlan,'  &c.,  Paris,  1722.  This  is  the  best 
work  concerning  Timur,  although  the  author  often  flatters. 
Arabshah,  a  Syrian,  on  the  contraiy,  depreciates  the  cha- 
racter of  Timur;  his  history,  or  rather  his  epic,  has 
been  translated  under  the  title  *  Ahmedis  Arabsiadae 
Vitae  et  Remm  Gestarum  Timuri  qui  vulgo  Tamerlanes 
dicitur,  Historia,*  Lugduni-Batavorum,  1636.  Longdit, 
Artcote  de  Molina,  Petrus  Perundinus  Pratensis,  Boekler, 
Richerius,  &c..  have  also  written  the  life  of  Timur. 
Among  the  Byzantines,  Ducas,  Chalcondylas,  and  Phran- 
zes  contain  many  valuable  accounts,  though  Phraiues 
is  less  critical  than  the  others.  A  very  interesting  book  is 
'  Schildtbergcr,  eine  Wunderbarliche  und  Kurzweilige  His- 
tories &c.,  4to.  The  same  book  was  translated  into  modem 
German  iDy  Pcnzel,  Miinchen,  1813.  Schildtbergcr,  a 
German  soldier,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  in 
the  battle  of  Nicopolis  (1396),  when  he  was  only  sixteen 
years  old.  In  the  battle  of  Angora  he  was  taken  bv 
the  Tatars,  and  became  a  kind  of  secretary  to  Shalurokn 
and  Miran-Shah,  the  sons  of  Timur.  He  finally  returned 
to  Germany  in  1427,  after  a  captivity  of  thirty  years,  and 
then  wrote  the  history  of  his  adventures. 

Gibbon  gives  a  splendid  view  of  Timur's  conquests  in 
the  *  Decline  and  Fall,'  chap.  Ixv.  Another  most  valuable 
work  is  Clavijo,  'Histohadel  gran  Tamerlan,  e  Itinerario,' 
&c.  Clavijo,  ambassador  of  king  Henry  III.  of  Castile  at 
the  court  of  Timur,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Angora. 
(Desguignes,  Histoire  dcs  HunSy  vol.  ii.)  Timur  may  be 
considered  as  the  author  of  the  *  Tuftikat,  or  the  Code  of 
I^ws.'  This  work  was  originally  written  in  the  East- 
Turkish  language,  and  was  translated  into  Persian.  The 
Persian  version,  with  an  English  translation  and  a  most 
valuable  index,  was  published  by  Major  Davy  and  Professor 
White,  Oxford,  1783,  4to. ;  and  Langles  has  translated  the 
l^ersian  version  into  French,  under  the  title,  'Instituts 
Politiques  et  Militaires  de  Tamerlan,'  Pans,  17jB7.  This 
work  is  of  great  importance  for  the  histor^r  of  Timur ;  we 
see  that  this  Tatarian  conqueror  was  provided  with  maps 
and  works  concerning  geography,  which  were  composed 
by  his  order. 

TIN.  This  metal  is  one  of  those  which  were  earliest 
known,  though  it  occurs  in  comparatively  few  countries : 
the  acquaintance  of  the  antients  with  this  metal,  though 
it  does  not  occur  in  the  native  state,  is  accounted  for  by 
file  circumstances  that  the  ore  is  found  frequently  near  the 
surface,  and  is  easily  reduced  by  charcoal  and  a  moderate 
de2:ree  of  heat  to  the  state  of  metal. 

According:  to  Berzelius,  tin  is  found  in  England,  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  the  isle  of  Banca,  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  in  Chili,  and  Mexico:  Malacca  fumishea  the 
purest  tin,  and  Cornwall  the  largest  quantity. 


Tin  occuiB  in  two  states  of  combination,  the  peroxide 
and  double  sulphuret  of  tin  and  copper :  this  last  is  rather 
a  rare  substance,  and  it  is  from  the  former  that  the  metal 
is  almost  entirely  obtained. 

The  peroxide  of  tin  is  found  in  Cornwall  in  two  forms : — 
I.  In  veins  in  primitive  countries,  where  it  is  intimately 
mixed  with  several  other  metals,  as  arsenic,  copper,  zinc, 
and  tungsten :  this  is  common  tinstone,  2.  In  loose 
rounded  masses,  grains,  or  sand  in  alluvial  soil,  in  which 
state  it  is  called  stream-tin.  The  former,  when  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state,  yields  block-tin ;  while  the  latter  yields 
grain-tin,  which  is  the  purer  of  the  two. 

Oxide  of  Tin — Tinstone — Occurs  in  attached  and  im- 
bedded crystals,  and  massive.  Primary  form  a  square 
prism,  which  is  commonly  terminated  by  four-sided  pyra- 
mids. Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes  and  both 
diagonals.  Fracture  uneven  or  imperfectly  conchoidal. 
Hardness  6  to  7 :  gives  sparks  with  steel,  and  is  brittle. 
Colour  white,  yellow  of  various  shades,  red,  brown,  and 
black.  Streak  paler.  Lustre  adamantine,  vitreous.  Trans- 
parent, translucent,  opaque.  Specific  gravity  6*96.  In- 
soluble in  acids.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  in  powder  on 
charcoal,  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Fine  cr\'stals 
of  this  substance  occur,  more  especially  in  Cornwall  and 
Saxony. 

Analysis  of  the  oxide  of  tin  of  Cornwall  by  Klaproth : — 
Tin  ...        77-5 

Oxygen   .  .         .         21*5 

Iron  .         .         •  0*25 

Silica       .         .         .  0-75 


100-0 

The  Massive  Varieties  of  oxide  of  tin  are  called  stream- 
tin.  What  is  termed  toood-iin  is  found  in  reniform  and 
botryoidal  masses,  or  in  wedge-shaped  pieces,  which  have 
arisen  from  their  partial  destruction :  the  surfaces  are  gene- 
rally water-worn.  Wood-tin  exhibits  various  shades  of 
brown,  which  sometimes  appear  in  concentric  bands, 
giving  it  a  ligneous  appearance,  whence  its  name. 

Stream-tin  has  evidently  been  derived  from  the  de- 
struction of  tin  veins  or  lodes,  the  lighter  portions  of 
stony  matter  having  been  carried  away  by  the  water, 
which  has  rounded  me  fragments  of  the  ore. 

At  Finbo  in  Sweden  oxide  of  tin  has  been  met  with 
containing  nearly  2*  5  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  columbium. 

Tin  Pyrites. — Sulphuret  of  Tin,  a  double  Sulphuret  qf 
Tin  and  Copper,  is  a  rare  substance,  having  been  found 
only  in  Cornwall  at  Huel  Rock,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Agnes. 

Occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Primary  form  of  the 
crystal  a  cube.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  pri- 
mary form.  Fracture  uneven,  with  a  metallic  lustre. 
Hardness:  readily  scratched  and  reduced  to  powder; 
brittle.  Colour  steel-grey,  mixed  with  yellow.  Specific 
gravity  4*  35. 

Massive  Variety, — Fracture  granular  and  uneven,  with 
a  metallic  lustre.  Haidness  4.  Brittle.  Opaque.  Spe- 
cific gravity  4*35  to  4 '76. 

Analysis  by  Klaproth : — 

Tin  ....  34 
Copper  ...  36 
Iron    ....  2 

Sulphur       ...        25 

07 
Having  now  described  the  ores,  we  proceed  to  state  the 
Properties  of  Tin, — ^This  metal  is  of  a  silver-white 
colour,  very  soft,  and  so  malleable  that  it  may  be  re- 
duced into  leaves  1-lOOOth  of  an  inch  thick,  called  tin- 
foil :  it  suffers  but  little  change  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  tliat  which  does  occur  arises  rather  from  impure  sul- 
phurous viux>urs  than  from  oxidation ;  for  it  is  not  oxidized 
even  by  the  combined  action  of  air  and  moisture.  Its 
tenacity  is  but  slight,  so  that  a  wire  l-15th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  is  capable  of  supporting  only  about  31  pounds : 
a  bar  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  broken  by  296 
pounds  weight.  Tin  is  inelastic,  but  very  flexible,  and 
when  bent  it  produces  a  peculiar  crackling  noise.  When 
nibbed  it  imparts  to  the  fingers  a  peculiar  smell,  which 
remains  for  a  considerable  time.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  7*29;  at  442°  Fahr.  it  fuses,  and  if  exposed  at 
the  same  time  to  the  air,  its  surface  is  tarnished  bv  oxi- 
dizement,  and  eventuaUy  a  grey  powder  is  formed.  When 


TIN  4i 

hcktcd  to  wliitencM  it  takes  fire,  and  bunu  will)  ft  wlutc 
flame,  and  is  cuiivcrted  inlu  peroxide  of  tin.  ll'  tJowly 
cooled  afliT  fusion,  it  exliibiti  a  cryutaJlinu  appearance  ou 
aulidifyini,'. 

Oj-j/geii  and  Tin  do  not  readily  combine  at  common 
li-niperatureii :  lliey  unite  in  three  pro iiort ions,  forminK 
the  protoxide,  HometimeH  called  HtannuuH  acid,  the  Kcaqiti- 
oxide, and  the  per- or  biti-oxide,  frequently  termed  atannic 
■fid.  Protoxiae  of  tin  cannot  be  procured  perl'eclly  pure 
by  direct  action:  the  best  metliod  of  preparinix  it  it  to 
procure  a  liulution  of  piotocliloridc  of  tiu,  evaporate  it 
carel'ully  lo  drj'nea*,  and  then  triUirate  it  in  a  mortar  witit 
excvBn  of  ciybtalUzed  earbuniile  of  soda,  which  decomiiosea 
the  (-hloride,  aud  leaveii  the  protoxide  of  tin. 

\Vhen  thi«  has  been  wa*hed,  and  dried  carefully  on  the 
Mind-heat,  it  ia  of  b  fine  bluish-blatk  colour,  in  very  soluble 
in  hydruehloriu  acid,  and  when  liented  in  the  air  it  takes 
fire,  uurns,  and ia converted  into  peroxide:  the  density  of 
prcrtoxidc  of  tin  isfi-fiCO:  it  iit  soluble  in  sohition  of  puliuh 
Biid  sotht,  but  not  in  ammonia,  nor  do  tlie  alkaline  carbo- 
nates diasolve  it.     it  ix  cumponed  of — 

One  u<iui%aleiit  of  itxygcr.  .  .  H 

One  equivalent  of  tin       .         .         .        iiy 

Kquiviilciit         .  .         GO 

The  alkaline  solutions  of  this  oxide  mdually  deposit 
metnllie  tin,  and  peroxide  reinaiiiii  in  solution.  Its  xaltJt 
very  readily  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  form  com- 
potindH  which  readily  yield  ovy$;cn ;  and  it  is  on  this 
uceount  that  it  converts  the  seaquioxide  of  iron  into  prot- 
oxide, and  precipitates  Hilver,  mercury,  and  platina  in 
their  metallic  stale.  With  f;old  a  )>urple  corngMund  is 
Ibnned.  known  by  the  name  of  tlie  purple  powder  oi 
Caasins.    The  hydrate  of  this  oxide  of  tin  is  white. 

SeMiuiiuride  of  Tin  is  formed  by  mixing  ih'sli  precipi 
t Bled  and  moist  hydiiite  of  peroxide  of  iron  with  a  aolution 
of  protochloride  of  liu.  a*  tree  u  possible  from  hydro- 
chloric acid :  by  the  mutual  action  of  these  substancca  a 
slimy  (trey  matter  is  thrown  down,  which  is  eenerally 
slightly  yellow,  from  Ihe  pretence  of  »  iitlk'  i-iTQ\ii'-  ' 
iiuiL    It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  and  a  half  of  oxygen  12 

One  equivalent  of  tin       .         .        .56 

Equivalent         .  .         70 

It  is  suluble  in  hydroctiloric  acid,  and  also  in  ammonia, 
which  last  property  distinguishes  it  from  the  protoxide 
uid  it  is  disting:ui£hed  from  the  peroxide  by  giving  i 
purple  precipitate  with  the  sails  of  gold. 

Prrujide  or  Biniixide  qf  Tin,  or  Stannic  Acid— Tia*  L 
readily  prepared  by  the  action  of  strong  nitrio  acid  slightly 
diluted  upon  tin :  violent  action  occun,  and  the  binoxidc 
fonned  remains  in  the  stale  of  hydrate  :  niter  washing  and 
drying  and  exposure  to  a  red  heal,  the  binoxide  remains 
pure,  and  is  of  a  straw-yellmv  colour:  the  perchloride  of 
tin,  when  decomposed  by  an  alkali,  also  yields  binoxide  oi 
tin :  when  it  has  been  rendered  red-hot  it  is  quite  in- 
soluble in  acids,  and  acts  as  an  acid  by  forming  solubk 
compounds  with  the  alkalis,  which  ore  called  ttannalet.- 
the  miiisti-ncd  hvdntte  acts  o-s  an  acid  also  in  reddening 
himus-paper.     When  meHtd  with  glass  it  forms  a  white 
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The  protochloride  of  tin  u  lucd  ■ 
printing,  and  in  chemical  inveatiitktions  a*  a  dKt^fsf 
agent,  acting  in  the  mode  alrtady  deacribwl. 

l*rotochloride  of  tin  mxj  also  be  obtained  b«  isaL-a:  \ 
mixture  of  equal  weighta  of  granulktcd  tin  and  bich^tnoi 
of  mercury,  or  of  imtochlonda  of  mercwr,  or  bf  n^ 
miltin|{  hydrochloiie  acid  gaa  over  tin  hc«t(d  m  a  itaH 
tube;  in  all  these  caaea  it  ta  procured  lice  frnB«ai«.Mi 
is  a  groy  solid,  of  a  resinoot  liutre.  which  ftiao  beiow  n^ 
ness  and  lublimet  at  a  hi^  temperatuic. 

BicMoritU  qf  Tin  may  t>e  prepared  m  wml  ■nda: 
first,  by  healing  the  protochkmde  in  chlocine  gia:  Mcoad, 
by  dissolving  the  hydcated  peroxide  in  hydfOcMone  Msi; 
thinl,  by  putting  tin  into  lh«  mixture  of  btdrochlen*  Mi 
nitric  acid,  called  aqua  rtgia,  which  yielat  oaiceai  Alo- 
rine  ;  fourth,  when  a  mixtuie  of  1  pait  at  tin  nlh  4  yu^ 
of  bichloride  of  mercurr  iadiatilled  with  a  geallc  t<a!L  s 
colourless  limpid  liquid  is  obtained,  which  Iiudh  ■t."aR^> 
in  moist  air ;  this  is  the  bichloride  of  tin,  fornurlj  Lne»v 
by  the  name  of  the  fuming  liquor  of  UfaaTius :  it  biai*  at 
248°.  is  rendered  solid  b^  the  wUHam  at  oae  (lairi  ot 
its  weight  of  water,  and  diaaoWea  in  a  iatirt  cjnacUij  .  by 
the  action  of  altialii  it  is  decompo— d.  fajdnied  {wtuiA  «{ 
tin  being  precipitated. 

It  consists  ol — 

Two  equivalenta  of  chlatine  Tl 

One  eijutvalent  of  tin  .        .       3K 


Iti 


composed  of— 

Two  equi\  iik'iits  of  oxygen 

Unc  equivalent  of  tin 


Etiuivalent  ,        74 

CM'irine  auJ  Tin  combine  to  form  the  protochloridt 
and  the  perchloride.     The  protochloride  is  prepared  by 
duaulving  the  melal  in  liot  hydrochloric  acid  till  the  evo- 
lution of  hydrogen  g<u  ceases  :    the  solution  is  colourlei*. 
and  deposits  crystals,  which  somelimfx  nro  aciciilar.  and 
Id  others  prisms  of  cunaiderable  size.      I'hiy  con:-i>l  uf— 
One  equivalent  of  chlorine       .        .        ;tti 
One  equivalent  ■■.■lin       .         .         .        Cii* 
Huie  cquiMUeut»  of  water         .         .         27 

K<|uivalent  .       121 

niien  heated  to  about  jl-.^.  the  whole  of  Hie  water  if 
ueiirly  expellvd ;  at  a  higher  temperature  hydroehloric 
ai'id  i-i  evoked,  and  oxiihloride  of  tiu  reniaiiut.  ll  ii. 
sohiblv  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  decoinpa««l  by 
a  lar^'c  iiuantily,  uMcliluii'dc  of  tin  being  iireeipilated. 


Equivalent  7  .  IJU 

A  solution  of  this  salt  under  the  name  of  nilitKBuatt  <t 
tin  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-piiitiaf 

Sulphur  and  Tin  combine  in  three  propoitioMr  tin  pn- 
tosulphuret  is  prepared  by  adding  to  melted  tia  k  nnl 
weight  of  sulphur,  and  stirring  the  miztarc  tiS  eo^oa- 
tion  is  effected ;  the  product  is  to  be  powdered  «^  tM, 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphur,  and  tbon  ii 
small  portions  into  a  hot  crucible  and  eTenliialh  bolrf 
to  redness.  Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  of  a  bltufa-tlMt 
colour,  has  a  metallic  lustre,  fuses  at  a  red  b«al.  ud*Wi 
cooled  has  a  laraellated  texture.  When  hydnm)j<tHk 
acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  protochloridf  of  le,s 
similar  compound  is  obtained ;  hydrt>chloric  acil  Smaiia 
protosulphurct  of  tin  with  the  evolution  of  hydrMi?B(n 
acid  gaa,  a  solution  of  the  protochloride  of  li=  taf 
formed. 
It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  Hilpliur  .        K 

One  equivalent  of  tin  .  .        ^ 

Equivalent        .  ,        74 

HetquitulphuTtt  </  Tin.—To  pnpve  thia,  iatlt  wm- 

dured  protosulphurct  of  tin  ia  to  be  nixed  with  stMrf 

its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  the  mixture  ia  to  be  bcatrfli 

moderate  rednes*  until  sulgriiur  ia  no  longer  1  ilmfaf 


when  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrcaulpliwic  tm* 
giien  out.  ' 

It  is  constituted  of — 


Equivalent  .91 

Bi*ulrihur,-t  or  7Vn  mw  be  pnpamd  in  diftnM  m* 


when  hydrosulphuric  aciiT  or  hydroaulpluile  of 
added  lo  a  solution  of  bichloriae  of  tin,  %  btdkr 
of  a  dirty  yellow  colour  is  obtained  ;  thia  ia  hrdnM 
phuret  of  tin  :   in  the  dry  way  it  is  pwwmgj  \j  bMtJ 
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a  retort  twelve  parts  of  tin  amalgamated  with  u  t«1»rf 
mercury,  rubbed  up  with  aeven  parts  of  sulpbv  and  a 
of  hydroclilorate  of  ammonia;  the  uermiv  &dSHM^ 
combination  of  the  tin  and  sulphiir,  and  the  iiiiiaHM  1' 
salt,  by  its  evaporation,  appear*  to  prevent  the  ttwpertfsi 
becoming  so  high  as  to  decompoae  the  bwdphoRt  of  « 
formed.  This  subelanoe,  fomedy  known  to  the  riA- 
miMla  by  the  name  of  Atirum  mvnvwm,  or  JVwnr  r^  > 
in  rrj'ftalline  scales,  and  sometimes  in  MX-ride  plats*.  rf« 
goldi-n-yi-llow  colour  and  metallic  luatre.  It  is  net  wWh 
in  any  wid.  but  nascent  chlorine,  in  the  form  of  whri  «■ 
lonuerly  called  uipta  rrgia,  diaolvn  it  :  it  is  sohble  ^ 
inMtlulionof  potash  and  soda,  Ibrminc  whsl  ton  h»i 
called  rulphm  nUtt.  " 
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It  consists  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphur 
One  equivalent  of  tin 


47J 
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82 
68 


Ecjuivalcnt  .        .        90 

Phosphurpt  of  Tin  is  readily  formed  by  adding  phosphorus 
to  the  melted  metal ;  it  is  of  a  silvery-white  colour,  and 
■oft  enough  to  be  cut  with  the  knife.  After  fusion  it  crys- 
tallizes on  cooling ;  when  thrown  upon  a  red-hot  coal,  the 
phosphorus  burns.  This  compound  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  accurately  analyzed ;  but  when  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  made  to  act  upon  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin, 
a  terphosphuret  is  formed,  which  is  readily  oxidiied  by  the 
action  of  the  air. 
It  consists  of — 

Three  equivalents  of  phosphonm         48 
One  equivalent  of  tin         .         ,         58 

Equivalent  .         .         106 

Iodides  of  Tin.— To  prepare  the  protiodide,  two  parts  of 
gntinulated  tin  are  to  be  heated  with  five  parts  of  iodine ; 
me  resulting  iodide  is  a  red  translucent  substance,  very 
ftisible,  soluble  in  water,  and  volatile  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. 

It  consists  of — 

One  equivalent  of  iodine  .         126 

One  equivalent  of  tin  .  58 


Equivalent 


184 


The  Penodide  of  Tin  is  formed  by  dissolving  the 
hydrated  peroxide  of  tin,  precipitated  by  an  alkah  from 
the  solution  of  the  bichloride,  in  hydriodic  acid ;  it  forms 
crystals  of  a  silky  lustre,  which  are  resolved  by  boiling 
water  into  peroxide  of  tin  and  hydriodic  acid. 

Seleniuret  of  Tin. — ^\Vhen  tin  is  ftised  with  selenium, 
they  combine  with  the  evolution  of  light.  The  compound 
formed  is  a  spongy  mass,  of  a  grey  colour  and  metallic 
lustre  ;  when  heated,  selenium  is  expelled  and  peroxide  of 
tin  remains. 

OxisALTS  OF  Tin. 

Protonitrate  of  Tin  is  formed  by  dissolving  either  the 
metal  or  the  protoxide  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  a  yellow  un- 
crystallizable  solution  is  obtained  ;  by  exposure  to  the  air 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  peroxide  of  tin  is  precipitated. 

It  is  probaoly  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid      ,         54 
One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  tin       60 

Equivalent  .         .         .       120 

Pernitnite  of  Tin. — When  tin  is  acted  upon  by  strong 
nitric  acid,  the  peroxide  formed  remains  entirely  insoluble 
in  the  acid ;  to  procure  the  pemitrate  it  is  best  to  cause  the 
hydrated  peroxide  to  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The 
solution  is  colourless  and  yields  no  crystals ;  when  diluted 
or  heated,  it  is  rendered  turbid. 

Sulphates  of  Tin. — By  boiling  excess  of  tin  in  sulphuric 
acid,  a  solution  is  obtained  from  which  colourless  acicular 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  tin  are  deposited.  When,  on  the 
otner  hand,  tm  is  boiled  in  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  or 
hydrated  peroxide  of  tin  is  dissolved  in  the  acid,  persul- 
phate of  tin  is  obtained  in  solution,  but  it  cannot  be  made 
to  crj'stallize. 

Carbonate  of  Tin. — ^When  carbonate  of  potash  is  added 
to  protochloride  of  tin,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which, 
supposing  it  to  contain  carbonic  acid  while  moist,  loses  it 
during  washing  and  drying;  it  appears  therefore  that  a 
permanent  carbonate  of  this  metal  is  not  attainable. 

Phosphates  of  Tin. — When  phosphate  of  soda  is  added  to 
a  golution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  an  insoluble  white  pre- 
cipitate of  protophosphate  is  obtained ;  the  perphosphate, 
also  an  insoluble  colourless  precipitate,  may  be  procured 
b^  adding  the  phosphate  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  perchlo- 
nde  of  tin. 

Having  described  the  principal  and  best  known  oxisalts 
of  tin,  we  shall  mention  the  characters  of  the  salts  of  tin, 
as  given  by  Dr.  Thomson  ;  they  are  as  follows : — The  proto- 
salts  of  tin  are  white,  and  the  solutions  of  them  are  usually 
colourless ;  their  taste  is  astringent  and  metallic,  and 
highly  disagreeable  ;  when  in  solution,  they  rapidly  absori) 
oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  the  corresponding  per- 
saUs. 

When  a  plate  of  lead  or  line  b  put  into  a  solution  of 
tin,  it  is  thrown  down  in  the  metallic  state.    Ferrocyanide 


of  potassium  occasions  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  when 
dropped  into  these  solutions,  and  sulphuret  of  potassium 
occasions  a  coffee-brown  precipitate  in  the  salts  of  the 
protoxide  of  tin ;  but  neither  gallic  acid  nor  infusion  of 
galls  occasions  any  precipitate.  When  chloride  of  told  is 
poured  into  solutions  of  protoxide  of  tin,  a  purple-coloured 
precipitate  fttUs.  A  solution  of  potash  throws  down  a 
white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  alkali. 
If  the  solution  be  boiled,  a  black  powder  falls,  which  is 
metallic  tin ;  while  a  compound  of  peroxide  of  tin  and 
potash  remains  in  solution.  Ammonia  throws  down  a 
white  precipitate,  not  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali. 

Alloys  of  Tin. 

Most  of  the  malleable  metals  are  rendered  brittle  by 
alloying  with  tin  ;  it  combines  readily  with  potassium  and 
sodium,  forming  brilliant  white  alloys,  which  are  less 
fusible  than  tin;  the  potassium  alloy  burns  readily  when 
it  contains  more  than  one-fifth  of  potassium.  With 
arsenic  it  forms  a  metallic  mass  which  is  whiter,  harder, 
and  more  sonorous  than  pure  tin.  With  antimony  tin 
forms  a  white,  hard,  and  sonorous  alloy.  Bismuth  forms 
with  tin  an  alloy  which  is  more  fusible  than  either  of 
the  metals  separately,  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  melt- 
ing at  212° ;  tnis  compound  is  hard  and  brittle.  Copper 
and  tin  form  alloys  which  are  well  known  and  highly  use- 
ful ;  they  are  bell-metal  and  bronze.  With  mercury  tin 
^  readily  amalgamates,  and  the  compound  is  used  for  silver- 
ing mirrors.  With  iron  tin  forms  white  compounds  which 
are  more  or  less  fusible  according  to  the  proportion  of 
iron  they  contain ;  tinplate  is  of  all  the  alloys  of  tin  the 
most  useful,  and  the  preparation  of  this  and  of  pewter  are 
the  most  extensive  applications  of  this  very  valuable 
metal. 

TIN,  MANUFACTURE  OF.  Under  this  head  may 
be  noticed,  first,  the  processes  required  to  bring  tin  into  a 
marketable  state,  embracing  the  smelting  and  refining  of 
the  metal ;  secondly,  the  manufacture  of  tin-ware,  or  of 
articles  of  tin-plate  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  few  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  compound  metals  in  which  tin  forms  the  principal 
iuj^redient.  Tlie  process  of  Tinning,  or  of  covering  plates 
of  iron,  the  inner  surfaces  of  vessels  of  iron  or  copper,  &c., 
with  a  thin  coat  of  tin,  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate 
article. 

Smelting  and  Refining  of  Tin  ;  preparation  qf  Block 
and  Grain  Tin, — ^The  processes  by  which  tin-ores  are  me- 
chanically separated  from  the  grosser  impurities  which  are 
usually  found  with  them,  and  broken  into  fragments  con- 
venient for  the  subsequent  operations,  are  briefly  noticed 
in  the  article  Mining,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  244  and  2/&.  After 
being  thus  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  the  ore  is  roasted 
or  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  until  it  ceases  to 
exhale  arsenical  vapours,  by  which,  together  vrith  some 
subsequent  processes,  it  is  ftirther  cleansed  from  the  admix- 
ture of  foreign  matter  and  prepared  for  smelting.  A  very  full 
account  of  all  the  processes  connected  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  smelting  of  tin-ore,  as  practised  about  sixty  years 
since,  is  given  in  the  •  Mineralogia  Comubiensis '  of  ftyce, 
of  Redruth ;  but,  although  most  of  the  processes  are  still 
performed  with  little  alteration,  we  have  depended  more 
for  the  following  account  of  them  upon  an  extensive 
article  on  *  Tin,  in  Dr.  Ure's  recently  published  *  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,'  in  which  the 
previous  operations  of  mining  are  also  minutely  described. 

The  ores  of  tin  raised  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  are 
always  reduced,  or  smelted,  within  those  counties,  their 
exportation  being  prohibited ;  but  this  arrangement  is 
stated  not  to  be  injurious  to  private  interests,  because  the 
vessels  which  bring  the  fuel  from  Wales  for  the  smelting- 
furnaces  return  to  Swansea  and  Neath  laden  with  copper- 
ores.  The  smelting-works  do  not  generally  belong  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  mines,  Imt  to  other  parties,  who  pur- 
chase the  ore  from  them,  their  value  being  determined  by 
a  kind  of  assay.  When  several  bags  of  ore,  of  nearly  urn- 
form  quality,  are  taken  to  the  smelting-works,  a  small 
sample  is  taken  from  each,  and  these  samples,  after  being 
blended  together,  are  mixed  with  about  four  per  cent,  of 
ground  coal,  placed  in  an  open  earthen  crucible,  and 
heated  in  an  air^fumace  until  the  ore  is  reduced.  As  the 
furnace  is  made  very  hot  before  the  crucible  is  introduced, 
the  assay  is  finished  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  after 
which  the  melted  metal  is  poured  into  a  mould,  and  the 
drossy  substances  which  remain  in  the  cmcible  are  pounded 
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in  a  mortar,  in  order  to  Beparate,  and  to  add  to  the  in^t, 
any  minute  granules  of  tin  remainin^^  anions  them.  I)r. 
lire  obM»r\'ea  that  a  niort*  exact  assay  would  be  obtained 
by  fusins:  the  ore,  mixed  witli  five  per  cent,  of  ground 
elass  of  borax,  in  a  cruciWe  lined  with  hard-rammed  char- 
coal. A  gentle  heat  should  be  applied  to  the  cnicible 
during  the  first  hour,  a  stronger  heat  during  the  second 
hour,  and,  finally,  an  intense  lieat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
This  process  brings  out  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  more 
tin  than  the  other ;  but  it  is  stated  that  it  ha^  the  incon- 
venience of  reducing  the  iron,  if  any  be  present,  which 
niiiy  be  reailily  ascertained  by  subsequent  solution  in  nitric 
aciil.  This  mode  of  assaying,  it  is  admitted,  would  be  too 
tedious  for  ordinary  adoption,  as  the  smelter  may  have 
occasion  to  tr\'  several  samples  in  one  day ;  and  that  first 
described,  while  imperfect  in  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
aitbrds  a  similar  result  to  that  realised  by  the  smelter  on  a 
larire  scale. 

The  suieltini;  of  tin-ores  is  effected  by  two  different 
methods,  whicli  may  be  bricHv  describeil  by  stating  that  in 
the  first  and  most  common,  the  ore,  previously  mixed  with 
culm,  is  exposed  to  heat  upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory 
funiace,  in  which  pit-coal  is  used  as  fuel ;  while  in  the 
second,  which  is  applied  merely  to  stream  tin  (the  tin 
procured  from  stream-works  ■,  and  whicli  is  followed  in 
order  to  obtain  tin  of  the  finest  quality,  the  ore  is  fused  in 
a  blast-furnace,  called  a  blowing-house,  in  which  wood- 
churcoal  is  used  for  fuel. 

In  Ihe  former  ])rocess  the  prepared  ore,  which  is  called 
srhlich^  is  niixi*d  N\ith  from  one-tilUi  to  one-eighth  of  its 
weiirht  of  ])Owd(*red  authiiu-ite,  or  culm,  to  which  a  little 
slaked  lime  or  fiuor-spar  is  sometimes  added  as  a  flux. 
Til  esc  sulMtances  are  carefully  blended  together,  and  a 
little  water  is  added  to  the  mixture  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  chargiukC  the  furnace,  and  to  prevent  the  charge 
from  being  blown  away  by  the  draft  at  the  commencement 
of  tlie  smelting  process.  From  twelve  to  sixteen  cwt.  of 
the  above  mixture  forms  an  ordinary  charge  ;  but  in  the 
smelt inir-fumaces  at  St.  Austle,  or  Austell,  in  Cornwall,  of 
which  representations  are  given  by  Dr.  Ure,  each  charge 
amounts  to  from  filleen  to  twenty-four  cwt.  The  charge 
is  spread  ui>on  the  concave  hearth  of  the  funiace,  and  then 
the  apertures  by  which  it  is  inserted  are  closed  and  luted, 
and  tne  furnace  is  gradually  heated,  and  kept  hot  for  six 
or  eii;ht  houis,  by  which  time  the  reduction  of  the  ore  is 
«^omplete.  The  gradual  application  of  the  required  tem- 
perature is  necessary  to  prevent  the  tin  oxide  from  uniting 
witii  the  quartz  of  the  gancfue,  or  refuse  portion  of  the  ore, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  enamel.  When  the  fusion  or  reduc- 
tion uf  the  ore  i.i  considered  to  be  finished,  one  of  the 
aiHMiiires  of  the  furnace  is  opened,  and  the  melted  mass  is 
stured  up  to  complete  the  s(>paration  of  the  tin  from  the 
scoriie,  which  are  then  drawn  out  by  means  of  an  iron 
rake.  These  scoria?  consist  princi))ally  of  masses  of  refuse 
matter  from  which  no  more  tin  can  be  profitably  extracted, 
and  which  are  therefore  immediately  thrown  away ;  but 
among  them  are  pieces  which  yet  retain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tin,  and  which  are  separated  and  reserved  for 
further  processes.  So  soon  as  these  refuse  matters  are  re- 
moved, a  channel  is  opened,  by  which  the  melted  tin  flows 
from  the  hearth  into  a  large  vessel  called  the  basin  of 
reception,  where  it  is  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time,  in 
order  that  the  impurities  yet  remaining  with  the  metal 
may  separate,  by  tneir  different  s|K'cific  gravities.  When 
it  lias  settled,  the  tin  is  ladled  into  moulds,  so  as  to  form  it 
into  large  blocks  or  ingots. 

The  insTots  produced  by  the  above  process  frequently 
contain  i>ortions  of  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  and  tungsten, 
turret  her  with  small  quantities  of  sulphurets  and  arse  niu  rets 
that  ha\e  escaped  decomposition,  unreduced  oxide  uf  tin, 
and  earthy  matters  whicn  have  not  passed  off  with  the 
scoriii'.  Tu  remove  these  the  tin  is  subsequently  exi>osed 
to  the  process  of  re/i/iht^^  which  commences  by  placimr 
the  blocks  or  ins;ots  on  the  hearth  of  a  second  reverbe- 
ratory furnace,  similar  to  that  used  for  reducing  the  ore, 
and  ap])!yiug  a  moderate  heat,  which  causes  the  tin  to 
melt,  and'to  flow  into  a  l>asin  provided  for  it,  leavinu:  upon 
the  hearth  a  rcMduum  which  consists  of  a  verv'  feri-iii;inous 
alloy.  Fre>h  blocks  are  then  placed  in  the  furnace,  with- 
out itrmovinir  the  unmelted  remains  of  the  former,  until 
about  five  tons  of  tin  have  flowed  into  the  basin.  This 
part  of  the  t)rucess  is  termed  a  UquntitnK  and  is  followed 
by  the  actual  refining,  which  it  usually  effected  by  plung- 


ing billctii  of  green  wood  int<'-  ttie  melted  tin  iw  rv.t  :r*    :z 
basin,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  erected  by  ;r.    T  -  :  >. 
oc<'a.sions  the  disengagement  of  coiteideiable  v.  ,r.  . 
gas  from  the  wood,  and  thus  a  kind  of  ebu!l;?ix.-:  ..  .- 
duced  in  the  tin,  which  cause*  the   liehTer  in::  .r.v  -  • 
rise  to  the  surface  in  a  frothy  form,  and  the  hea. .-.:  *.  a. 
to  the  bottom.    The  froth  or  scum,  which  coil-As^:*  c'.jcl: 
of  the  oxides  of  tin  and  foreign   metal»,  is  >k  thi^I  A 
and  returned  into  the  furnace  ;  and  when  thr  rin  ;*  «^.f - 
ciently  boiled,  the  green  wood  ia  liAtni  out,  and  «hi  «^:...e 
is  allowed  to  settle,  in  doing  which  the  pure<  tin  .-.^c*  t. 
the  top,  that  with  a  t lifting  admixture  of  fcc^^:^  zr-^t 
remains  in  the  middle,  while   the  l'uult3>t  itcr,'^  •.  •• 
to  the  bottom.    When  the  mass  becomes  mj  k-.k-.  t'j.'    • 
further  separation  can  take  place,  the  tin  u  afa^n  '»^i^L 
into  moulds;   the  quality  uf  the   bloi-b^  thua  ^t^A^:^ 
var)'ing  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  iB^..iJi  kt 
filled.    The  blocks  formed  from  the  lowest  par:  vf  *:u  *_ 
are  usually  so  impure  as  to  need  a  repetitioo  oflhc  .tfir. re- 
process.   The  operation  as  above  described  rei|'^'iv»  t .  - 
or  six  hours ;  of  which  the  fin»t  i«  occupied  m  ^Wir.z  rh 
basin,  the  three  following  in  boiling  the  tm^i^hihe ':.!.«« 
!  of  wood,  and  the  remaimng  time  in  fubaidrncc.  A  «.*.j  &r 
',  effect  is  sometimes  produced  by  an  opermtk>n  ra.':trl  ;  j.- 
I  ingy  in  which,  instead  of  the  ebullition  pruduc«ri  i\  l> 
I  green  wood,  the  mass  of  melted  tin  is  a^itat«<d  \.-\  \  ? .-. 
man  repeatedly  lilting  a  quantity  of  tin  in  \  :ai'.r.  &:_  ■'- 
ting  it  fall  into  the  ba>in  from    a  conaidirmllr  ^:«^. 
AlYor  continuing  this  agitation  for  some  timr.  *hf  ■L-.i.r 
is  skimmed  carefully ;  and  if  the  upper  part  ik  iht  * .  > 
I  yet  too  impure  for  the  market,  the  refimn;  \s  nnif?vi: 
'  more  perfect  by  keeping  the  metal  in  a  fuard  »*i:<.  ^:\. 
out  agitation,  until  tne  impurities  separate  »pon!iarx»} 
'  Alter  refining,  the  tin  is  cast  into  blocks  oi  tSx:  :ztit 
cwt.  each.      Tlie  moulds  used   for  thia  purpi^  tre  in- 
quently  made  of  granite ;  and  the  tin  thiu  prvpa.*td  b  «cai 
as  block  tin.    From  a  very  remote  period,  alisi**.  \o  ^ 
;  present  time,  a  duty  was  paid  upon  all  tin  ra;Md  n  l<n- 
wall  to  officers  appointed  by  the  duchy,  who  nn^uj^i  L 
blocks,  before  being  sent  to  market,  to  be  takrn*j*.^r3 
for  the  purpose  of  being  coined^  or  marked  «ith  t  i^^- 
guishing  stamp.    The  mode  of  collecting  ihr  d^\\  jc  'z 
was  ver}'  inconvenient,  as  it  required  all  tin  tu  b<  ci»'  ::• 
blocks  ibr  coining,  although  it  might  ha\e  to  U  Ki«- 
quently  re-cast  into  some  other  form  for  «ale  i:  fxt«: 
markets  ;  besides  which  the  miner  or  smi  Itrr  hsii  u  '>i: 
the  expense  of  sending  it  to  one  of  the  pUce»  &pp^'>r.r. 
for  coining:,  and  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  fur  cc<  - 
the  periodical  coinages,  which  were  usuallv  tnrw  b. -> 
apart.     These  duties  were  abolished  b^'  1  is,  i^V^.o: 
120,  which  settles  a  perpetual   annuity  on  the  t-jel}  • 
Cornwall  equal  to  the  average   produce  ui  the  ui  m1 
for  ten  years  previous  to  its  coming  into  operaticr. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  richer  portion  v:lti 
left  by  the  process  of  smelting  is  reser\'ed  fur  furthc?  c 
tions.    Such  as  contain  small  grniins  of  tin  amen^  tb« 
or  refuse  are  taken  to  a  stamping-mill,  and  bro»r^  Ki 
washed  in  a  similar  manner  to  Uie  ore  ;  while  tir.tK  ■ti:: 
contain  much  tin  are  re-smelted  without  any  prt^:jc»^ 
paration.     From  these  scorias  which  are  callrU  fn^'-^«' 
an  infeiior  kind  of  tin  is  produced  by  a  aeccod  fsxhs 
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The  inferiority  of  this  product  may  be  readily  i 
ol)serves  Dr.  Ure,  since  the  metal  which  fonn»  the 
lations  among  the  scoria  is  what,  l>eing  \em  fiiasL  W  'Jc 
the  pure  tin,  solidified  quickly,  and  could  not  flo«i  offi^ 
the  metallic  bath,  or  basin  of  reception.  The  droma^ 
siduum  of  the  refining  furnace  is  fused  by  incivaainr  ^ 
fire  aHer  the  removal  of  the  refined  tin,  and  it  thct  ic 
out  into  a  separate  basin,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  i^« 
The  upper  i)ortion  is  then  cast  into  moulds  as  impcv^ 
\>hich  needs  a  second  refining,  and  the  inferior  part  ^^ 
mixture  becomes  deposited  on  the  bottom  and  mlet  d^ 
vessc'l  in  the  form  of  a  brittle  white  aJlo}*,  with  a  ^rf^ 
line  fracture,  which  contains  so  large  a  propcrtMi  a 
foreign  metals  that  no  use  is  made  of  it, 

Tlie  average  quality  of  the  tin-ore,  as  prepared  fcr  & 
smelt intr-furnaces,  is  such  that  20  parts  of  it  }irld  fna  ^ 
to  13  parts  of  metallic  tin,  or  from  62^  to  65  per  cti^ 
and  the  quantity  of  coal  required  for  producing  ou  t^B  ' 

•  Svi  Dr.  Vw :  iHit  Pr>xv.  in  hb  '  MlannlofU 
yiUinn.  or  niUiam-th,  and  diirilnM  U  (p.  3S25),  *T 
MMrlivor  Mill;*  aOer  it  it  flni  nDelled,  wbirii  Bwl  W 
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tin  is  about  a  Ion  and  three-quarters.  Respecting  the 
tirae  when  this  economical  fuel  was  substituted  for  wood- 
charcoal  in  the  smelting  of  tin-ores,  authorities  are  at  va^ 
nance.  Pryce,  in  his  *  Mineralogia  Cornubiensis/  p.  282, 
says  that  '  Necessity  at  last  suggested  the  introduction  of 

S it-coal  for  the  smelting  of  tin-ore,  and,  among  others,  to 
if  Bevil  Granville,  of  Stow,  in  this  county  (Cornwall), 
temp.  Car.  I.,  who  made  several  experiments,  though  with- 
out success ;'  and  he  adds  that  the  '  effectual  smelting  of 
tin-ore  with  pit-coal'  did  not  take  place  till  the  second 
year  of  Queen  Anne,  *  when  a  Mr.  Liddell,  with  whom 
Mr.  Moult,  a  noted  chemist,  was  concerned,  obtained  her 
majesty's  patent  for  smelting  block  tin  with  fossil  coal  in 
iron  fiu-naces.'    *  The  invention  of  reverberatory  furnaces 
built  with  brick,  stone,  sand,  lime,  and  clay,  soon  followed 
this  discovery  ;  the  form  of  which,'  he  states,  writing  about 
1778,   *  has  admitted  little  improvement  to  the  present 
time.'    Holland,  after  observing  that  the  commencement 
of  this   important  substitution  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  about  1680,  states  that  Sie  question  as  to  the 
discovery  of  the  fitness  of  pit-coal  for  the  purpose  lies 
between  Pryce's  account,  as  above  cited,  and  that  of  Becher 
(whose  name  he  incorrectly  gives  Beecher\  an  ingenious 
German  who,  in  consequence  of  persecutions  in  his  own 
country,  visited  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
introduced  several  improvements  in  the  art  of  mining ;  and 
he  quotes  a  passage,  but  without  referring  to  his  authority, 
in  which  Becher  claims  for  himself  tlie  credit  of  the  in- 
troduction of  coal  for  smelting  tin.    Whatever  may  have 
been  the  precise  time  or  manner  of  this  improvement,  its 
importance  is  indisputable  ;  and  such  is  the  effect  of  the 
superior  economy  of  this  and  other  metallurgic  operations 
SB  performed  in  fengland,  that  experiment  has  shown  the 
possibility  of  bringing  tin-ore  from  the  Malay  countries  to 
this  island  for  the  purpose  of  smelting,  and  sending  the 
tin  back  to  the  East  at  a  lower  price  tlian  it  can  be  pro- 
duced for  on  the  spot. 

The  smelting  or  reduction  of  tin  by  the  blast-furnace, 
Tfith  wood-charcoal,  is  practised  on  a  limited  scale  for  the 
production  of  tin  of  the  greatest  possible  purity.  The 
finest  ores  supplied  by  stream-works,  and  the  finer  tin 
sands,  are  selected  for  this  operation,  and  as  these  are  Jxee 
from  many  of  the  impurities  found  in  other  ores,  they  do 
not  require  calcination.  The  works  in  wliich  blast-fur- 
naces are  employed  ai*e  commonly  called  blowing-houses. 
The  furnaces  used  are  about  six  feet  high,  from  the  con- 
cave hearth  to  the  throat,  or  commencement  of  the  long 
narrow  chimney,  which,  after  proceeding  for  some  distance 
in  an  oblique  direction,  contains  a  chamber  in  which  the 
metallic  dust  carried  otl*  by  the  blast  is  deposited.  The 
furnace  is  lined  \\\\\\  a  vertical  cylinder  of  cast-iron,  co&tcd 
intenially  with  loam;  and  it  has  an  opemng  called  the 
tuyere  near  the  bottom,  by  which  the  blast  is  introduced, 
either  from  large  bellows  or  from  cylinders.  No  substance 
18  added  to  the  ore  and  charcoal,  unless  it  be  the  residuary 
matter  of  a  previous  smelting ;  and  the  proportion  of  char- 
coal consumed  is  about  one  ton  and  six-tenths  for  every 
ton  of  tin  produced.  The  melted  tin  runs  from  the  furnace 
Into  an  open  basin,  whence  it  is  run  off  into  a  large  vessel 
m  which  it  is  allowed  to  settle.  The  scoriae  which  run 
with  the  metal  into  the  basin  of  reception  are  skimmed 
off,  and  separated  into  two  portions,  one  consisting  of  such 
&s  retain  tin  oxide,  and  the  other  of  such  as  have  no  oxide, 
bnt  contain  tin  in  a  granulated  state.  The  subsequent 
operations  of  refining  by  allowing  the  mass  of  metal  to 
rest,  and  then  submitting  the  upper  and  purer  portion  to 
the  reiinin;:^  basin,  and  re-melting  the  lower  part,  and  of 
agitating  the  tin  by  the  green-wood  ebullition,  are  much 
the  same  as  with  block  tin  prepared  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace with  pit-coal.  In  order  to  convert  the  blocks  of  tin 
[MToduced  by  the  blast-furnace  process  into  the  form  known 
Bs  grain  fin,  or,  according  to  the  more  appropriate  French 
term,  ifain  en  larmcs^  *  tears  of  tin,'  they  are  heated  until 
they  become  brittle,  and  made  to  fall  from  a  considerable 
height  in  a  senii-iluid  st^te,  thus  producing  an  agglomerated 
mass  of  elongated  grains. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  two  methods  of 
smelting  above  described.  Dr.  Ure  shows  that  the  rever- 
l)eratory  furnace  with  pit-coal  occasions  less  loss  of  metal 
than  the  blast-furnace,  and  is  by  far  the  most  economical. 
To  produce  a  ton  of  metal  by  the  former  process  requires, 
as  before  stated,  a  ton  and  three-quarters  of  pit-coal,  while 
a  ton  and  six-tenths  of  wood-charcoal  is  consumed  ia  pro- 
P.  C,  No.  1547. 


ducing  the  like  quantity  of 'metal  by  the  blast -furnace'; 
and  as  one  ton  ot  wood-charcoal  is  about  equivalent,  in 
calorific  effect,  to  two  tons  of  pit-coal,  the  difference  in 
favour  of  the  reverberatory  plan  is  very  great.  The  supe- 
rior quality  of  the  tin  produced  by  tne  other  process  is 
attributable  partly  to  the  greater  purity  of  the  fuel,  and 
partly  to  the  finer  quality  of  the  ore  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Manufacture  of  Tin-ware. — It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enu- 
merate the  various  purposes  to  whicii  tin  is  applied  in  the 
useful  artii,  either  as  an  ingredient  in  many  useful  alloys,  for 
which  its  ready  fusibility,  its  cleanliness,  and  its  beautiful 
appearance  render  it  especially  valuable,  or  as  the  basis  of 
chemical  compounds  used  in  dyeing,  &c.  It  is  rarely 
employed  alone  in  our  metalline  manufactures,  but  when 
laid  in  a  thin  coat  upon  the  surface  of  sheet-iron  bv  the 
process  of  Tinning,  it  produces  a  material  of  such  exten- 
sive use  in  the  manufacture  of  culinary  and  other  articles, 
that  a  more  detailed  notice  may  be  given.  Holland  ob- 
serves that  in  this  country  the  greater  portion  of  the  tin 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles'  composed  exclusively 
of  that  metal  is  that  which  is  expanded  by  rolling  or  ham- 
mering, or  by  a  combination  of  the  two  operations  into 
leaves  or  sheets  barely  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  under  the  name  of  tin -foil.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance which  is  laid  upon  the  back  of  glass  mirrors,  and 
there  amalgamated  with  mercury,  so  as  to  form  what  is 
called  the  silvering. 

The  art  of  tin-plate  working,  or  of  forming  sheets  of 
tinned  iron  into  an  almost  endless  variety  of  usefid  vessels 
and  utensils,  depends  more,  observes  the  author  just  cited, 
on  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  workman  tlian  upon  any 
peculiarity  in  the  tools  which  he  requires,  which  are  few 
and  simple,  consisting  of  bench  and  hand-sheai*s,  mallets 
and  hammers,  steel  heads  and  wooden  blocks,  soldering- 
iron  and  swages.  In  the  formation  of  a  vessel  the  first 
operation  is  to  cut  the  plate  to  the  proper  size  and  form 
with  shears ;  and  when  the  dimensions  of  the  article  re- 
q(uire  it,  to  join  them  together,  which  is  done  either  by 
simply  laying  the  edge  of  one  plate  over  that  of  the  other, 
and  then  soldering  them  togetner,  or  by  folding  the  edjges 
together  with  laps,  and  then  soldering  them.  Similar  joints 
are  required  when  gores  or  other  pieces  are  to  be  inserted, 
and  also  at  the  junction  by  which  a  cylinder  is  closed  in. 
The  usual  method  of  forming  laps,  bends,  or  folds  for  this 
or  other  purposes  is  to  lay  the  plate  over  the  edge  of  the 
bench,  and  to  bend  it  by  repeated  strokes  with  a  hammer ; 
but  as  it  ia  impossible  by  this  means  to  make  the  bend  as 
even,  or  at  as  true  an  angle  as  is  desirable,  Mr.  J.  Basset, 
of  Birmingham,  contrived  a  simple  and  effectual  apparatus 
for  the  purpose,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  1831.  An  end  view  of  this  apparatus  is  given 
in  the  subjoined  cut,  in  which  a  a  represents  a  metal  block 
screwed  down  firmly  to  a  bench,  and  having  a  longitudinal 
cvUndrical  cavity,  within  which  is  laid  a  long  iron  cyUnder, 
the  end  of  which  is  distinguished  inihe  cut  by  a  tint.  Hie 
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diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  such  that  it  will  turn  freelv 
upon  its  axis  within  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies,  and  which 
has  a  sht  or  opening  about  half  an  inch  wide  along  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  at  b.  A  squared  axis  projects  from  eaca 
end  of  the  cylinder  to  receive  a.  handle  c  c,  which,  when 
the  instrument  is  at  rest,  lies  in  an  horizontal  position,  and 
is  supported  by  the  block  d.  These  handles  are  not  fixed 
to  the  square  axes  of  th^  cylinder,  but  are  capable  of  being 
,  VoL-XXIV.-^P 
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taken  ofF  and  put  on  ascain  in  any<{)Oflition  of  the  cylinder, 
the  len^h  of  which  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  lonp^eet 
laps  or  bends.     Lon^tudinal  ci\f8,  wide  enough  to  receive 
t)\e  edifc  of  a  tin-plate,  are  mnde  in  the  cylinder  from  the 
circumference  towards  the  centre  to  any  required  depth  or 
«t  any  required  ani^le,  as  at  b^  e,  and  /.     In  order  to  make 
a  ri^ht-an^led  lap,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  mar^nal  fif^ire 
G,  the  cylinder  is  turned  into  the  position  shown  in  the 
fLfl^ure,  with  one  of  the  radial  cuts  under  the  longitudinal 
o6enin&:  in  the  block  a  a  ;  the  handles  are  put  on,  and  the 
eujre  of  the  tin-nlate  g  is  inserted  in  the  uppermost  slit  in 
the  cylinder.   Tlie  handles  are  then  moved  m  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrow  and  dotted  lines,  and  the  plate  is 
forced  to  assume  the  ])08ition  of  the  dotted  lines  f',  re- 
ceiviti^  at  the  same  time  the  required  lap  or  bend.    By 
returning;  the  handles  towards  their  ori^nal  position,  the 
plate  may  be  easily  removed.  If,  in  addition  to  the  making 
of  the  lap,  the  plate  is  to  be  bent  so  as  to  foim  a  hollow 
cylinder  or  tube,  the  motion  of  the  handles  is  continued 
until  the  cylinder  is  turned  completely  round,  by  wjuch 
means  the  plate  will  he  wrapped  or  rolled  round  it.    The 
cavity  in  the  block  aa\»  made  large  enough  to  receive  the 
cylinder  with  this  addition  to  its  thickness;  and  if  this 
operation  be  intended,  one  side  or  cheek  of  the  cavity  is 
made  moveable  on  a  pivot,  so  that  it  may  be  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  lifting  out  the  cylinder.    The  pipe  is  sub- 
sequently removed  from  the  cylinder  by  detaching  the 
handles  and  slidinc:  it  off  loujcritudinally.    Appended  to  the 
description  of  this  apparatus,  in  the  Society*s '  Transactions,' 
is  an  account  of  a  method  of  bending  pipes  of  tin,  copper, 
or  brass,  by  filling  them  with  hard  solder,  and  passing  them 
through  two  thick  rings  of  the  same  suMance,  one  of 
which  is  fixed  in  a  vice  or  work -bench,  while  the  other  is 
attached  to  a  handle  of  such  length  as  to  give  the  operator 
sufficient  leverage  for  bending  the  pipe  in  that  portion 
which  intervenes  between  the  rings.      As  the  solder  is 
setter  than  the  material  of  the  pipe,  the  rings  will  give  way 
to  any  dangerous  pressure  sooner  than  the  pipe  itself. 
"When  the  required  curvature  is  obtained,  the  solder  is 
melted  from  the  inside  of  the  pipe.     It  is  observed  that  in 
performing  this  o})eration  upon  brass  pipes,  they  should  be 
previously  tinned  on  the  inner  surface,  m  order  to  secure 
a    |>erfect    union    between    the    tube  and  the  core  of 
solder. 

Alter  a  tin  vessel  has  been  rounded  upon  a  block  or 
mandi-il,  by  striking  it  with  a  wooden  mallet,  and  the 
licanis  finished  as  above  defK*ribed,  all  its  exterior  edges  are 
stientrthened  by  bending  a  thick  iron  wire  into  the  proper 
form,  applying  it  to  what  would  othen^ise  be  the  raw 
edges  of  the  metal,  and  dexterously  folding  them  over  it 
with  a  hammer.  By  this  means  the  appearance  of  the 
at  tides  is  inipmved,  and  their  durability  and  strength  are 
greatly  incifa-^'d.  A  superior  kind  of  fin-ware,  commonly 
known  as  block-tin,  is  carefully  finislied  by  beating  or 
plnnishinjj  with  a  polished  steel  hammer  uj>on  a  metal 
stake  ;  by  which  means  the  surface,  which  otherwise  ap- 
pcjii-s  s<iuu»\vhat  wavy,  is  made  ver}'  smooth  and  silvery, 
especially  atler  it  has  been  i)()li>hed  with  dry  whiting.  It 
is  j)riucipally  in  the  production  of  block-tin  wares  that 
stcitiriritr  ij,  rcMtited  to  as  a  ready  means  of  producing 
erooved  (ir  liJged  borders  or  other  embossed  ornaments. 
This  ])i(>ee>s  coiisiMs  in  Mriking  the  metal  between  two 
steel  ilies  or  sw aires  the  laces  of  which  bear  the  desired 
pattern,  and  are  made  counterparts  to  each  other.  The 
mouldiuL's  ro\uul  the  etiires  of  dish-covers  and  other  similar 
articles  are  j>r()duced  in  this  way ;  the  swages  embos?ung 
the  ])attern  in  >hoi-t  lenjcths,  and  the  article  being  gradually 
turned  round  until  eveiy  part  of  its  circumference  has  been 
submitted  to  their  action.  It  was  formerly  usual  to  make 
such  inouldinirs  scjMrately  for  large  articles,  and  to  attach 
them  with  soUlrr;  and  Holland  states  that  the  practice  of 
swaging  tluin  was  introduced  by  Mr.  King,  a  tinman  in 
Holborn,  who  executed  very  bold  and  handsome  mould- 
incTs  by  niacin::  the  outside  of  the  article  upon  a  concave 
bed  of  lead,  ha\in£:  a  hollow  line  or  groove  sunk  into  it, 
into  which  the  rim  of  the  cover  or  vessel  was  forced  by 
the  ap])Iication  of  a  huge  hammer  on  the  inner  side,  until 
the  reijuiied  detrree  of  proje<tion  was  ol)tained.  Tlie 
bonier  wa-i  tlu-n  completed  by  the  application  of  swages, 
as  belon*  de.Ni-iibed.  The  lower  die  is  usually  fixed  in 
an  apparatiij,  to  which  moveable  guides  are  attached  to  in- 
fcuie  the  con-ect  )H).»ition  of  the  article  to  be  operated  on, 
and  the  upper  is  made  in  Uie  form  of  a  hammer,  th«  handle 


of  which  is  piroted  lo  at  to  iimire  Ha  detent  in  praiHlf 

the  right  jxmtion.    Bometimct  the  requisite  power  »  t^ 

plied  by  simply  working  the  upper  twage  or  mm 

mer  ittelf ;  but  in  other  catet  the  head  of  the  f» 

mer  is  struck  with  a  mallet.     Very  many  or 

articles  are  produced  by  emtxMtnf^  or  ttaiupiag  tia-pUli, 

in  the  same  manner  at  other  metallic  ihecU,  with  1 1^ 

press  or  other  machineir.     Many  cheap  coCn-alita  m 

manuf&ctured  at  Birmingham  in  this  way ;  and  that  md 

similar  articles  are  tometimet  lacquemL  ptiatrd.  or  Ja> 

panned.    A  ver^r  beautiful  methoq   of  oratanrisf  fit 

wares  by  producing  a  cn'stalHzed  appearance  on  thr  mr« 

face  was  much  pn^ised  a  few  yeaia  *inee«  under  tht  mat 

of  moirSe  metaUf'que,  or  ciyatallized  tin-plate.    It  rnnarfi 

in  applying  diluted  nitro-muriatie  acia  to  the  ttahn  cf 

Uie  plate  while  slightly  heated,  and  then  wwMog  «4k 

water,  and  corering  witii  a  lacquer  vtmnii*  withoot  myjth 

the  \\utre  of  the  ciyatalline  appeartoee  it  ipenfify  J:«f  H 

the  action  of  the  air.    Dr.  tire  obmrei  thaf  *it  wa- A 

seem  that  the  acid  merely  layt  bare  fht  eryriaJline  rir:c- 

ture  really  present  on  every  sheet, Voft  msAcd  by  a  fiha  >  f 

redundant  tin ;'  and  he  gives  the  fbnowinc  d!r»c*:'?r*  for 

performing  the  process : — The  tin-plate,  tfi«tr:'y  h  vrf.  is 

to  be  placed  over  a  tub  of  water,  and  to  have  i^i  rrrbcs 

rubbed  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  a  fiqnor  eompcwd  cf  5^:t 

parts  of  aquafortis  and  two  of  dialled  water,  ho^diec  mc 

part  of  common  salt  or  tal-aniniontae  in  tolaliaB.    Klca 

the  crystalline  spangles  appear  to  be  thoroact'H  brvsitc 

out,  the  plate  should  be  immersed  in  water,  Wi^^  wA  a 

feather  or  a  little  cotton  (taking  care  not  to  n:b  to  bad  is 

to  disturb  the  cryttallized  film  of  tin  which  coutftefat^ 

feathered  suHkce'),  dried  with  a  rentle  heal,  tal  mar- 

diately  coated  with  Tacquer.     If  tne  whole  «ff&rr  he  to? 

plunged  at  once  in  cold  water,  Imt  paitiaUj  eoofad  bf 

sprinkling  cold  water  upon  It,  the  erjiitallitttMa  «3  » 

variegated  with  large  and  nnall  figures.    '  Sniltf  rkIi 

will  be  obtained,*  he  adds,  *  by  blowing  cold  air  ftneik  i 

f^ipe  on  the  tinned  surface,  wnile  it  b  lutl  JMnf  «■ 
he  fused  to  the  solid  ttate ;  or  m  TariRT  of  deliMba» 
may  be  traced  by  playing  over  the  torface  of  the  flar 
with  the  pointea  iiame  of  a  blow-jpipe.'  (Diet,  ff  Jr* 
p.  663  ana  pp.  12B3,  1254.)  By  using  colooifd  nrnfa 
very  l>eautim)  boxes  and  other  ornamental  articles  sn  Hi 
produced  by  this  process. 

Mam{facture  uf  Tin  Ait€f9, — Britannia  Bht-i-^z, 
forms  the  princi|Md  ingredient  in  various  kind»  of  ^e 
and  other  white  metallic  alloys,  which  are  msnntecvi 
into  domestic  utensils  hy  casting,  stamniag.  vA  tf^-^ 
processes  in  which  much  ineenuity  is  di^p^aved.  YUbsL 
gives  an  interesting  account  oi  tne  manufactm  of  to- 
nots  and  similar  articles  of  Britannia  metal.  vftacftasfHe 
briefly  noticed  here.  This  manufkcture  nas  luaJtJti^ 
on  a  fanire  scale  at  Sheffield,  where  it  is  still  cained  «. 
about  the  year  1770,  by  two  indiriduals  of  the  soks  d 
JesHop  and  Hancock;  and  the  briDiancy.  lightaoaal 
cheapness  of  the  wares,  which,  when  well  made,  poEf; 
resemble  silver,  have  secured  for  them  a  Tcrr  ntoan 
sale  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  extreme  iMsZff 
with  which  5«uch  a]lo>'8  may  be  worked  into  tar  Ant 
lead.s  however  to  the  manufacture  of  many  artic»of^ 
fiimsy  a  character  that  they  speedily  lose  their  fiMV  iri 
beauty.    Various  authorities  aiffier  greatly  at  to  tbec** 

gwition  of  Britannia  metal,  but  the  proportionf  prn  N 
olland  are  3^  cwts.  of  the  best  blocK-tin,  9  lbs.  of  av- 
tial  reguhis  of  antimony,  8  Iba.  of  copper,  and  9  !ba  / 
brass.  The  tin  Lh  first  melted  and  laiseato  a  red  hoi  at 
stout  cast-iron  pot,  and  then  the  antimony,  cimrr.  wi 
brass  are  successively  poured  into  it  firom  the  crucmi  a 
which  they  have  been  melted ;  the  mam  hm^ 
during  the  operation,  to  complete  the  mixture.  Tl» 
being  completed  by  the  continued  application  of  fi 
the  pot,  the  metal  is  removed  by  ladles  to  casC-iro 
or  moulds,  in  which  it  is  cast  into  slabs  fiftcea 
long,  six  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  thick ;  or  if  ibr  «(- 
in;::  sniall  articles,  into  smaller  mouldjt  to  fbrm  it  iate  e»> 
venient  ingots.  The  thick  slabs  of  metal  arc  thrr  0- 
tended  by  passing  them  between  polished  steel  nSa 
until  they  are  reduced  to  the  required  degree  of  teni;^ 
This  operation  is  performed  without  any  annesknc  a 
softening ;  and  the  edges  of  the  sheet  become  a  fitiWM' 
tered  or  cracked  by  it. 

Although  roost  articles  manufkctured  la  slvcr  vt  i^ 
produoad  la  Britanait  aMtalt  and  la'gUiar  alkm  if  *  ^ 
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character,  the  principal  consumptioii  is  hi  esiidlesti^lte, 
tea-pots,  cofFee-biggins,  and  other  vessels  for  containing 
liquids.  The  feet  of  candlesticks,  the  bodies  of  tea-pots, 
and  other  aiiicles  containing  embodsed  work,  dre  stamped 
between  dies ;  and  when  the  shape  of  the  article  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  stamped  in  one  piece,  aa  in  the  cas^e  of  a 
cylindrical  vessel  with  raised  work  upon  the  sides,  it  is 
•ometimes  stamped  in  halves,  which  are  subsequently  fitted 
and  soldered  together.  Articles  approaching  the  globular 
form  may  in  Hkc  manner  be  stamped  in  tliree  or  more 

Sieces.  In  stamping  brass,  silver,  and  plated  mc^al  the 
ies  must  in  almost  every  case  be  of  steel,  and  the  patterns 
upon  them  are  executed  at  a  Very  great  expense,  but  in 
the  manufacture  of  Britannia  metal  a  cheaper  process  is 
followed.  Plaster  casts  are  produced  of  the  required  pat- 
terns, either  from  original  models  or  designs,  or  from  ma- 
nufactured articles  of  silver,  and  from  these  are  made 
moulds  or  dies  of  fine  hard  pig-iron,  Which,  with  a  very 
little  finishing,  form  dies  fit  for  stamping  so  tractable  a 
metal.  When  very  thin,  it  may  even  bc  stamped  in  dies 
of  brass  or  of  spoon-metal. 

The  great  facility  with  which  this  alloy  maybe  tnoulded 
to  any  required  form  is  illustrated  by  the  Operation  termed 
Mpinning^  by  which  the  bodies  of  tea-pots  with  cottcentric 
circular  swells  are  usually  formed.  A  Wooden  chuck  or 
model  of  so  much  of  the  iiltended  vesdel  ds  tUAyb^  slipped 
off  the  chuck  when  completed  id  fixed  itt  a  lathe  worKed 
by  steam-power,  and  to  tnis  is  apj>lied  a  circular  piece  of 
sheet-metal  cut  to  the  proper  site  with  sheath.  This  is 
pressed  against  the  centre  of  the  chuck  by  a  circular  piece 
of  wood  with  a  blunt  centre-pin ;  and  ad  the  whole  re- 
volves rapidly,  the  workman  bends  the  plate  over  the 
model-chuck  by  pressing  it  with  toold  of  hard  Wood  or 
polished  steel  until  it  is  brought  into  precisely  the  same 
form.  The  tools  are  applied  at  first  very  gently,  so  as  to 
avoid  crumpling  or  lacerating  the  inetnl ;  and  such  is  the 
dexterity  acquired  by  some  workmen,  thit  Holland  states 
that  some  individuals  can  spin  twenty  dozen  of  these  tea- 
pot bodies  in  a  day.  The  form  is  perfected  upon  a  second 
chuck  ;  and  in  some  cases  articles  are  partially  fbrmed  by 
a  stroke  in  a  die  previous  to  the  spinning,  spherical  ar- 
ticles are,  as  in  the  case  of  stamping  with  oied,  usually 
formed  in  two  or  more  parts ;  but  in  soiile  institnces  they 
are  made  to  overlap  the  model,  which  is  thett  composed  of 
sieveral  segments,  that  may  be  taken  out  of  the  finished 
vessel  by  removing  a  centre-piece,  in  a  similar  manner  to  a 
boot-last. 

Many  small  vessels,  spoons,  and  other  articles  are  cast  in 
an  aikloy  somewhat  harder  than  that  which  is  rolled  into 
fikveU.  The  facility  with  which  Britannia  metal  may  be 
mn  into  any  shape  and  cut  in  the  lathie,  as  for  turning 
measures  and  sm^l  vessels  previously  formed  by  casting,  is 
a  ^eat  recommendation  to  the  manufacturer.  Articles  of 
this  metal  are  cleaned  from  the  oil,  rosin,  ahd  other  im- 
purities acquired  during  their  formation,  by  boiling  itt 
water  containing  sweet  soap ;  after  which  they  are  po- 
Jished,  either  by  hand,  or  more  commonly  by  the  buff  and 
brush  set  in  motion  by  a  steam-engine.  The  buff  is  a 
solid  cylinder  of  wood,  resembling  a  grindstone  in  form, 
the  rim  or  periphery  of  which  is  covered  with  buff  leather 
dressed  witn  fine  sand  from  the  bed  of  the  river  Trent, 
which,  after  being  dried  and  sifted,  is  mixed  with  oil.  The 
brush  is  a  similar  but  smaller  circle  of  wood  set  all  round 
with  four  or  five  rows  of  bristlet ;  Jt«  lA  well  as  the  buff,  is 
dressed  with  sand  and  oil,  and  aflerwarda  for  finishing 
with  powdered  rotten-stone  fltfid  oil.  The  brtMh  is  used 
generally  for  such  articles  as  firom  theiir  fbrm  oatmot  be 
applied  to  the  buff,  and  also  for  all  stamped  cff  embossed 
work.  After  buffing  and  brushing,  the  artioles  are  boiled 
in  a  solution  of  pearlash,  and  finally  hand-bmihed  and 
hand-polished  by  an  application  of  soft  soap,  a  little  oil, 
and  powdered  rotten-stone.  This  operation  is  usually  per- 
formed by  females,  as  it  is  found  that  no  instrument  can 
supply  an  effectual  substitute  for  a  soft  hand,  which  is  one 
of  the  first  requisites  inquired  into  when  persons  ftpply  for 
work  in  this  department. 

(Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  ^. ;  Manttfaeture$  in  Metal 
rby  Mr.  Holland),  m  Lardnei^s  Cabinet  C^lopadia^  vol. 
iii. ;  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts^  vol.  xlviii.,  pp. 
244-248.) 

TIN  TRADE.  The  history  of  the  trade  in  tin  com- 
mences with  the  very  earliest  records  of  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  British  islands.  [CASsrrKRtDES ;  and  Piet, 


History  of  Engkmd,  td.  i.,  pp.  91-d5.]  We  shall  only 
notice  this  trade  as  it  has  existed  within  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. Davenant  gives  some  interesting  information  con- 
cerning it  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  1663  our  exports  of  tin  to  all  forei^  countries  amounted 
to  153  tons ;  m  1669  to  240  tons ;  m  the  three  years  of 
peace,  from  1698  to  1700«  on  an  average  to  1297  tons ;  and 
in  the  ten  years  of  war,  from  1700  to  1710,  on  an  average  to 
1094  tons.  In  these  last  ten  years  the  annual  purchases  of 
the  Dutch  amounted  to  300  tons,  of  the  estimated  value  of 
21,374/.  Davenant  accounts  for  the  great  increase  in  the 
exportation  as  follows : — |  All  our  neighbours,'  says  he,  *  as 
well  as  ourselves,  have  increased  in  the  luxurious  way  of 
living ;  such  who  heretofbre  were  content  with  pewter  are 
now  served  in  plate ;  and  such  as  made  use  of  trenchers, 
wooden  platters,  and  earthenware,  will  now  have  pe¥rter ; 
all  which  is  visible  within  forty  years,  and  has  occasioned 
this  great  call  of  a  commodity  almost  peculiar  to  us.'  But 
the  produce  of  the  mines  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creased demand ;  and  when  Davenant  wrote.  Queen  Anne 


fbr  tin :  the  necessities  of  such  as  have  it  upon  their  handa» 
either  in  merchandixe  or  security,  drive  it  thither,  and  the 
Dutch  set  what  price  they  please  upon  this  rich  product  of 
England,  to  the  damage  of  the  public'  He  proposed  that 
a  thousand  tons  of  the  dead  stock  should  be  coined  into 
tin  half-pence  and  farthings.  The  produce  of  the  mines 
went  on  increasing,  and  the  accumulation  to  which  Dave- 
nant alludes  is  only  about  a  year's  produce  of  the  mines  at 
present. 

In  the  *  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London ' 
(vol.  ii.,  part  iv.),  there  is  a  valuable  paper,  by  Joseph 
Came,  Esq.,  on  the  *  Statistics  of  the  Tin-Mineg  in  Corn- 
wall, and  of  the  Consumption  of  Tin  in  Great  Britain,*  from 
which  we  borrow  some  of  the  following  statements.   From 
1750  to  1785  the  produce  of  the  mines  varied  from  2273 
tons,  the  lowest  amount,  to  3005  tons,  which  was  the 
greatest  quantity  in  any  one  year :  the  average  production 
for  this  period  was  2757  tons,  and  the  average  price  64«.  6d, 
per  cwt.     From  1789  to  1816  the  annual  average  quantity 
was  2875  tons,  at  79*.  9rf.  per  cwt.    From  1817  to  1837 
inclusive,  the  annual  average  was  4211  tons,  and  the  aver- 
age price  paid  to  the'  tinner  was  73*.  the  cwt.     In  17^ 
Banca  tin  was  imported  into  this  country  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  price  of  Cornish  tin  soon  fell  to  58*.  the  cwt., 
and  would  have  declined  still  further  if  a  new  market  had 
not  been  opened.    It  appears  that  the  purser  of  an  India- . 
man,  who  took   some  tin  from  the  Molucca  islands  to 
China  in  1787*  Ibnnd  the  speculation  so  profitable  that  the 
East  India  Company  were  induced  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  trade,  and  the  Company  shortly  entered  into 
arrangements  with  the  Cornish  tinners  Ibr  an  annual  sup- 
pler.   The  purchases  of  the  Company  were  made  at  low 
prices,  but  the  tinners  were  indemnified  by  the  artificial 
Scarcity  which  raised  prices  in  the  home  market.    At  first 
the  Company  paid  only  68/.  13*.  4d.  the  ton,  delivered  on 
board  in  London  ;  in  1792  they  gave  71/. ;  and  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  Company's  charter  they  agreed  to  purchase 
800  tons  annually  at  75/.,  and  offered  to  take  half  as  much 
more  at  68/.  13*.  4d.    In  1809  the  difference  between  the 
prices  paid  by  the  Company  and  the  prices  in  the  home 
market  was  so  great  that  the  tinners  refused  to  supply  the 
Company,  and  their  exports  ceased;    but  in  1811  they 
agreed  to  pay  78/.,  and  in  1812,  80/.  per  ton.    The  con- 
nection finally  ceased  in  1817^  as  the  supply  of  the  home 
market  had  become  more  profitable. 

The  gradual  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tin  in  Qieat 
Britain  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 

Periods.  AnBual  Avenig*. 

1783  to  1790     .     926  tons. 

1791  to  1800     .    ..754 

1800  to  1810  .  1118 

1811  to  1820  '.  1600 

1821  to  1830  •  2616 

1830  to  1837  .  a363 

Until  1838  all  the  Cornish  tin  paid  a  duty  of  4r.  per 
120  lbs.  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  which,  with  the  fees, 
was  equivalent  to  5*.  This  duty  is  now  abolished.  About 
10,000  men,  women,  and  children  are  supposed  to  be  edi- 
ployed  in  the  Cornish  mines. 
From  1783  to  1790  the  proportion  of  Britiah  tin  expoitad 
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WHS  7-l0t)uofllie  produce  of  thcminra;  in  the  next  ten 
ycnrs  it  v.aa  :t-41]is;  from  1»00  to  IBJO  one  half;  from 
1K2(I  to  IKIU  it  liiul  diminiElHa  to  2-r>llis ;  and  from  IKtU 


a  folluwA :— From  1S15  to  1»31  tht  annual 
avpi'Sffi:  quantity  imported  was  213  tons ;  exported  annu- 
ally during'  thv  lanie  period  224  tons.  From  IKll  to  1B38 
the  importH  of  I'oreii^  tin  avcrai^  annually  1D27  tona,  and 
the  evporla  were  1482  Ions.  Thi»  foreign  tin  can  be  aup- 
plk'd  L-licaper  in  Kurope  and  America  than  the  Cornish 
tin.  In  1H4I  the  impoils  were  2H.-1:m  cwt..  or  1421  tuns,  of 
which  17.S15c-wt .  weie  from  Sinirupure.  (il97  cwt.  from  Java, 
and  5324  cmI.  from  the  Kast  India  Company's  territories.  In 
the  same  year  tbe  exports  of  foreii;n  tin  were  ^i,;i44  cwt., 
or  12€7  tons,  principally  to  the  United  Slates,  Holland, 
Russia,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  The  exports  of 
BiitUh  tin  in  liUl  were  1207  Ions.  France  took  8905 
cwt. ;  Turkey,  40C1  cwt, ;  Knwin,  2780  cwt. ;  the  United 
Slates,  1753  cwt. ;  and  Italy,  132ft  cwt. ;  helm;  more  than 
three-foiirthsof  the  whole.  IntheC^hiom-Houserccordiillie 
quantity  of  tin  man nfactures  exported  is  not  distinKuiHlied, 
but  in  1840  the  exports  of  "tin  ond  pewter  wares  and  tin 
plate'  were  valued  at  :H»,K1G/.  Under  the  tarilf  of  ltM2 
(5  &  0  Vict.,  e.  47).  foreign  tin-ore  will  be  admissible  for  the 
first  time,  on  paying  a  duty,  which  is  10«.  the  ton  if  tl^m 
a  British  possession,  and  if  of  a  foreign.  SUv.  But  aa  none 
of  the  Bnlish  possessions  contain  lin  likely  to  lie  brought 
into  the  Engliaii  market,  the  real  duly  is  50*.  Tlie  former 
duly  of  10*.  the  ctvt.  was  prohibitory.  The  (juantity  of 
tin  annually  prodnced  in  Bnncn  is  estimated  at  2700  Ions, 
and  in  the  Malayan  peninsula  about  1300  tons ;  and  these 
are  the  parts  from  which  a  supply  of  ore.  if  any.  is  likely 
to  be  received. 

TIN  {.Vfdieiil  Projierliei  of).  It  cannot  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  tin  in  a  metallic  slate  has  no  influ- 
ence over  the  human  system,  as  many  respeclablc  writers 
alfimi  that  tin-tilings  are  decidedly  anihplmintic,  and  that 
this  is  not  owing  to  mechanieal  initation  of  tlic  worms 
causing  thero  to  tie  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines; it  is  stated  that  water  in  which  tin  has  been  boiled, 
and  wine  digested  in  a  tin  vessel,  are  also  anthelmintic. 
Others,  denying  to  tin  any  inherent  power  over  worms,  have 
attrilmteil  these  effects  to  the  presence  of  a  small  portion 
of  arsenic.  I)c  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  very  crude  method  of 
treatinu  worms  to  exhibit  such  a  mateiial  as  tin-tilings. 
[Antheluitjtics.I  Even  oxide  of  tin  is  of  doubtful 
efRcacy,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  extreme  itusolubility. 
Its  powers  may  be  heightened  by  oec-asionally  meeting 
with  acids  in  the  stomach,  such  as  the  hydrochloric, 
and  therewith  forming  a  chloride.  Two  compounds  of 
chlorine  with  tin  are  known,  one  the  protochloride,  tlw 
other  the  bichloride.  Both  of  these  are  exceedingly 
soluble ;  the  latter  so  much  so  that  it  can  wjlli  dilK- 
culty  he  kept  in  the  solid  slate,  and  more  fretiueiilly 
occurs  in  the  liquid  state,  and  is  then  called  the  spiritus 
fumuns  I.ibavii,  or  butter  of  tin.  The  former  is  much  nsed 
by  dyers,  among  whom,  when  in  the  solid  state,  it  is  called 
tii/l  iif  tin,  and  when  liquid,  »pirit  fftin.  In  the  former 
condition,  it  has  sometimes  been  mistidien  for  common  salt  i 
it  hasthusheenthr  source  ofpaisoning,  though  it  is  not  very 
active  when  introduced  into  (tie  stomach,  A  few  grains 
of  it  iniecled  into  the  jueular  vein  prove  rapidly  fatal  to 
dogs,  in  case  of  any  of  it  being  swallowi-d.  emetics  or 
tbe  stomach-pump,  demulcent  drinks,  and,  if  necessary, 
moderate  vcneseclion,  may  l>e  employed,  followed  alter  a 
time  by  vital  stimulants.  It  has  beeii  thought  by  some  to 
he  dangerous  to  allow  fluids  containing  acids,  such  as  the 
ireak  acid  wines,  or  cyder,  or  even  fully,  saline,  or  albu- 
minous sul)>tancos.  to  ivmoin  long  in  tin-vessels,  a.-i  an  in- 
jurious action  of  these  on  the  lints  supposed  to  occur. 
If  any  si-rions  effects  have  ever  followed  from  svieh  a  cause, 
it  is  most  likely  tluit  these  vess4'ls  were  only  coaled  super- 
fteially  with  tin.  winch  iK'ing  nibbed  off,  exposed  the  more 
potent  metal  lieneath  to  the  solvent  power  of  these  suli- 
slanees.  Il  is  therefore  priidi-nt  to  examine  froniliuic  to  time 
all  e.'pper  and  other  ve-si-ls  to  sec  that  the  tinning  is  entire. 
TIN  PLATE.  fT.^M^ci.] 
TIN  PYRITES.    [Tin.] 

TIXACTim,  Prince  Maximilian's  name  for  one  of  the 
Ant -Til  rushes  >,¥iiruiir.irinte,  G.  H.  Gray).  Tins  genus  is 
the  Oxyyysa,  Menetr.  ( iKU),  and  belongs  to  Mijiuthern, 
Uuv.,  and  Thmnnophili,^,  ^'iuill. 


Example,  Tinactorfiuau,  Guer.  Mag.  6f  Z-.'.  ■ 
[Thrush  M.l 

TINA'MlD^.    [Tkiaiiop.I 

TINAWO'TIS,  Mr.  Vigors's  name  for  a  z^-  ,.•  , 
{^Eiidriimia.  DOrb.  and  J.  Geotlr.":.      [Tisam-  ■. 

Tl'NAMOU  (Tinamui,   Lath.,   7V/ru^.,   I^..:...   ," 
tylas.   Laccj).,   Cn/plarut,   111..   I'i-:um.  Sj.iv  .  i  . 
birds  placed  by  Cuner,  Mr.  Vicora,  ^rA  M.-.  ^i^ 
among   the  TiiTiiAOMii.«.  in  which   article   !:.<    : 
given  by  the  last-mentioned  zoologist  of  i.'ici.-  '_-.-.... 
utility  to  man  will  be  found. 

The  Prince  of  Canino  i,flirdt  ly/iBrif^jn-f.V-.-'  ■  , 
rica)  has  a  family  Crypturidie,  noticed  in  1:x  *.'.  ■  .''■ 
TKAo>'iii«  {vol.  xxiv..  p.  ^Ki;,  and,  we  pf*-»u:>.  -.  , 
there  place  the  Tinamous. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Tinamidte,  the  i;i*>  ->  - 
of  the  Gallintt,  according   to   his  airangemtr.;.  ij-j..-    ' 
the  following  subfamilies  and  gener*: — 
Subfam.  I.     Tumicinie. 

Genus : — Tamir,  Bonn. 

Subfum.  2,     Tlaaoiiw. 

Genera: — Tinamus,  Lath.  ^  Katkura.  Vt^,  .  I'if! 
eholus,  Spix  \   TinamotUt  Vig. 

Tills  family  is  placed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gny  f  ■-.  ->.■  ■•<• 
to  the  ChronidiiLe,  and  at  the  end  of  thv  'i^t^tiwr,---' 
next  order  to  which  is  formed  by  the  i^rnlAcn-r. 

We  proceed  to  ill ust rate  the  present  anic'.c  U  '■.'. 
the  Tinamous  properly  so  called. 

Generic  Character  (jf  Tiuamu^. — Bill  m*! '•!:-.■.  .  - 
pressed,  broader  than  high,  tip  obtuse,  bai-k  ;.:;ci.  N  •- 
trils  lateral,  medial,  ovate.  exp:indL-d.  and  ■:■•>■■:.  .--t 
four-toed,  cleft ;  hind  toe  verj'  tlioH.  T;.d  r^Ti.  i'  .  -, 
short,  concealed  by  the  rump-feat  heis.  Wi.-..-. -. 
tSw.) 

Example,  Tinamut  Tulaupa,  Var. 

Detcription.—TiBaniOi\  with  Ilie  bjdv  ato-  iiii. 
rufous,  immaculate.  Head  and  neck  du^v-^!i.>  ~i 
white  ;  throat,  neck,  and  breant  <.-int.'rvok:> : '  :-iii  :«*-.t 
whitish ;  vent  and  flanks  lufoud-blacfe,  thf  w:  f  >  ts:- 
gined  with  white.  Bill  and  iridcs  nd.  Toj;  '.t:^:.  t 
inches.     (Sw.) 


K[D.«,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  SKS];  but  in  a  previous  [«,;,?•.- = 
(Zouhgical  llluitralioni,  1st  sene^  ,  he  »av*  ;li:  ■-■• 
there  'seem  to  hold  the  same  scale  in  crt-at;'.;:  *'-'. 
the  partridges  do  in  the  Old  Contint-iit."  He  rt:  i>i  a  ■■- 
booklast  menlioncd.tothework  of  M.Tcmmjnck  hi  ■ 
<ial/.),vtha,  he  observes,  haa  describtd  t»e!ir  »^^- 
and  he  states  that  the  bird  under  L-on»idi-rai:-.=  »  "* 
smallest  of  its  family.  He  finrnd  it  on!j  ur-t  :;  -- 
interior  of  Bahia,  where,  he  saya,  il  mu»«  b*  vrn-  n.-.  ■' 
frequent  in  jiarticular  districts  only.  Though  diirrr^j 
some  respects  from  M.  Terominck's  descnptior.  hr  :>  ^ 
dined  to  conuder  it  only  a  variety. 


Mr.  Danvin.  in  his  graphic  description  of  tV  .v.- 
u-ouud  Ikltldonado,  wlien  ht  had  readied  tlw  t^.^ 
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point  which  he  was  anxious  to  examine,  says: — 'The 
country  wore  the  same  aspect,  till  at  last  the  fine  green 
turi*  became  more  wearisome  than  a  dusty  turnpike-road. 
We  everywhere  saw  great  numbers  of  partridges  (riwamu* 
rvfcisceits).  These  birds  do  not  go  in  coveys,  nor  do  they 
conceal  themselves  like  the  English  kind.  It  appears  a 
very  silly  bird.  A  man  on  horseback,  by  riding  round  and 
round  in  a  circle,  or  rather  in  aspire,  so  as  to  approach 
closer  each  time,  may  knock  on  the  head  as  many  as  he 
pleases.  The  more  common  method  is  to  catch  them  with 
a  runnins:  noose  or  little  lazo,  made  of  the  stem  of  an 
ostrich's  leather,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick.  A 
boy  on  a  quiet  old  horse  will  frequently  thus  catch  thirty 
or  forty  in  a  day.  The  flesh  of  this  bird,  when  cooked,  is 
delicately  white.'  {Journal  of  Researches  in  the  Countries 
visited  bij  II.  M.  S.  Beagle.) 

TINX'A,  a  genus  of  fishes  founded  by  Cuvier,  and  which 
has  for  type  the  common  tench,  Cyprinus  tinea,  Linn. ; 
Titica  vutfraris,  Cuv.  Tliis  fish  belongs  to  the  carp  family 
(Cyprinidof),  and  is  separated  generically  on  account  of  the 
•iniall  size  of  the  scales  with  which  the  body  is  covered, 
combined  with  the  small  antero-posterior  extent  of  the 
'orsal  and  anal  fins,  both  of  which  are  destitute  of  the  ante- 
lior  bony  spine  or  any  such  as  are  observable  in  some  allied 
fishes — as  m  the  dorsal  fin  of  the  barbel  lor  instance ;  the 
baihules  to  the  mouth  are  very  small. 

The  tench,  observes  Mr.  Yarrell,  inhabits  most  of  the 
lakes  ot  the  European  continent.  In  this  country,  though 
frequent  in  ornamental  water  and  ponds,  it  is  but  sparingly 
found  in  the  generality  of  our  rivere.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether,  like  the  carp,  its  origin  be  not  foreign,  and 
whether  those  rivers  that  can  now  boast  of  it  are  not  in- 
debted for  it  to  the  accidental  escape  of  fish  from  the  pre- 
served waters  of  neighbouring  gentlemen.  The  rivers  it  is 
mostly  in  are  those  which  are  slow  and  deep,  and  in  such 
situations  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  prolific  as  in  ponds. 
Cuvier  obsenes  that  the  tench  inhabits  by  preference 
stagnant  waters.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Yarrell,  and,  rivers  being  an  unnatural  habitat 
for  the  fish,  will  account  for  their  being  less  prolific  in 
such  situations. 

The  author  of  the  interesting  work  on  British  Fishes, 
just  mentioned,  quotes  the  following  account  illustra- 
tive of  the  habits  of  the  tench  and  of  its  tenacity  of  life : 
it  is  from  Daniel's  *  Rural  Sports  f — *  A  piece  of  water 
w  hich  had  been  ordered  to  be  filled  up,  and  into  which 
wood  and  nibbish  had  been  thrown  for  years,  was  directed 
to  be  cleared  out.  Persons  were  accordingly  employed  ; 
and,  almost  choked  up  by  weeds  and  mud,  so  little  water 
remained,  that  no  person  expected  to  see  any  fish,  except- 
ing a  few  eels,  yet  nearly  two  hundred  brace  of  tench 
of  all  sizes,  and  as  many  perch,  were  found.  After  the 
pond  was  thought  to  be  quite  free,  under  some  roots  there 
seemed  to  be  an  animal  which  was  conjectured  to  be  an 
otter ;  the  i)lace  was  surrounded,  and  on  opening  an  en- 
trance among  the  roots,  a  tench  was  found  of  most  singular 
form,  having  literally  assumed  the  shape  of  the  hole,  in 
which  he  had  of  course  for  many  years  been  confined. 
His  length  from  eye  to  fork  was  tmrty-three  inches ;  his 
circumference,  almost  to  the  tail,  was  twenty-seven  inches: 
his  weight  eleven  pounds  nine  ounces  and  a  quarter;  the 
colour  was  also  singular,  his  belly  being  that  of  a  char,  or 
vermilion.  This  extraordinary  fish,  after  having  been  in- 
spected by  many  gentlemen,  was  carefully  put  into  a  pond, 
and  at  the  time  the  account  was  written,  twelve  months 
afterwards,  was  alive  and  well.* 

Experiments  have  shown  that  a  tench  is  able  to  breathe 
when  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  reduced  to  a  five-thousandth 
part  of  the  bulk  of  the  water :  ordinary  river  water  gene- 
rally containing  one  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

Ihe  general  colour  of  the  tench  is  greenish  brown,  or 
olive  having  a  golden  hue,  which  latter  tint  is  most  con- 
spicuous on  the  under  parts  of  the  fish.  From  the  carp 
it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  small  size  of  its  scales,  and 
also  the  small  extent  of  the  dorsal  fin :  its  form  is  rather 
less  deep  in  ])roportion  to  the  length.  It  spawns  usually 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  deposits  its  ova  on  weeds. 

TINCTURES  are  solutions  of  the  active  principles, 
mostly  of  vegetables,  sometimes  of  saline  medicines,  and 
more  rarely  of  animal  matters,  in  certain  solvents.  From 
possessing:  more  or  less  of  colour,  they  have  obtained  this 
name.  They  are  distinguished  according  to  the  kind  of 
solvent  employed*   \Yhen  alcohol  is  u»ed|  they  are  term^ 


alcoholic  tinctures,  or  more  generally  simply  ttnctures; 
when  sulphuric  aether  is  used,  they  are  denominated 
letherial  tinctures.  When  wine  is  used,  though  differing 
little  from  pure  alcohol,  the  term  medicated  tcijies  is 
applied  to  them ;  and  when  the  process  of  ftistillation  is 
employed  to  aid  the  extraction,  particularly  of  volatile  oils, 
the  result  is  termed  a  spirit,  such  as  of  rosemaryl  Ammo- 
nia is  sometimes  conjoined,  and  the  proceeds  termed  an 
ammoniated  tincture.  In  some  cases  less  of  the  principal 
ingredient  is  taken  up  or  dissolved  when  ammonia  is  used, 
than  when  simple  alcohol  is  employed,  as  in  the  tinctura 
guaiacum  ammoniatum.  Formerly  some  tinctures  were 
called  essences,  from  the  term  esse,  it  being  thought  that 
they  contained  only  the  purer  or  more  refined  portion,  the 
aicohol  leaving  all  the  baser  principles,  such  as  the  starch, 
gum,  woody  fibre,  &c.,  undissolved :  quintessence  was  a 
still  higher  degree  of  this.  These  terms  are  now  disused 
by  pharmaceutists,  though  retained  by  the  people.  Elixirs 
difter  only  from  being  of  a  greater  consistence  :  they  are  not 
unfrequently  turbid  from  tlie  extractive  matter  suspended 
in  them.  Tinctures  are  further  distinguished  into  simple  and 
compound.  They  are  called  simple  when  one  substance 
only  is  submitted  to  the  solvent ;  compound,  when  two  or 
more  are.  Another  important  distinction  among  tinctures 
is  founded  upon  the  degree  of  strength  of  the  alcohol  em- 
ployed. Where  the  active  principle  is  nearly  pure  resin, 
a  strong  spirit  is  needed ;  when  much  gum  is  associated 
with  tlie  resin,  a  weaker  is  required.  Hence  some  tinc- 
tures are  prepared  with  proof  spirit,  as  the  greater  num- 
ber ;  a  few  with  spirit  above  proof;  and  some  with  rec- 
lifted  spirit, 

A  well-prepared  tincture  should  be  clear,  possessing  the 
colour  of  the  article  which  is  its  base,  and  partaking  m  an 
eminent  degree  of  its  characteristic  odour  and  taste.  As  a 
genewd  rule,  five  or  six  parts  of  the  liquid  chosen  is  to  be 
used  for  one  part  of  the  solid  material,  which  is  to  be 
bruised  or  comminuted  before  being  submitted  to  macera- 
tion. The  maceration,  which  should  be  conducted  in 
well-stopped  glass  vessels,  is  generally  continued  for  four- 
teen days,  during  which  the  ingredients  are  to  be  frequently^ 
shaken,  and  at  the  end  strained.  The  pure  tincture  is 
then  to  be  preserved  in  a  tightly-stopped  botUe,  which 
should  be  opake,  or  sheltered  from  the  fight.  From  seve- 
^  ral  tinctures  a  deposit  falls  down,  either  from  some  slow 
chemical  change  taking  place  among  tlie  iuCTedients,  or 
from  the  evaporation  of  some  of  the  spirit.  This  renders 
old  tinctures  not  unfrequently  turbid,  and  of  variable 
strength.  Thus  tincture  of  opium  when  newly  prepared 
contains  one  grain  of  opium  in  nineteen  minims,  but  after 
some  time  one  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  only  fourteen 
minims.  This  inconvenience  may  be  avoided  with  all 
recent  vegetables,  by  forming  what  are  termed  *  vegetable 
juices.'  These  are  merely  the  juices  of  the  fre*fh  plant 
expressed  bv  a  powerful  wooden  press,  tuod  the  juice 
allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  a  copious 
precipitation  of  feculent  matter  takes  place,  which  is 
further  promoted  by  adding  alcohol  96*  over  proof,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  fluid  ounces  to  every  sixteen  fluid 
ounces  of  the  juice.  Alter  standing  for  twenty-four  hours, 
the  juice  is  to  be  filtered  through  bibulous  paper  (prepared 
from  wool),  when  it  will  keep  unimpaired  for  a  length  of 

time.  ,  •     .,    -  1         J 

These  vegetable  juices  always  retain  their  purity,  and 

are  of  the  same  degree  of  itrength  at  last  as  at  first.    By 

this  means  not  only  is  the  process  simplified,  and  the  time 

required    for  their   preparation   greatly  abridged,  being 

reduced  from  fourteen  days  to  two ;   but  their  medicmal 

efficacy  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  tinctures,  and, 

from  contiuning  less  alcohol,  they  can  be  ^ven  in  cases 

where  the  stimulating  action  of  this  principle  interferes 

with  the  effect  of  the  substance  dissolved  in  it,  or  renders 

its  exhibition  improper,  as  in  the  case  of  young  cliildreto. 

In  preparing  the  officinal  spirits,  the  directions  of  the 

Phannacopoeia  are  rarely  complied  with.    Most  chemists 

content  themselves  with  dissolving  some  of  tlie  essential 

oil  of  the  plant  in  alcohol  of  the  requisite  strength,  by 

which  much  expense  and  trouble,  as  well  as  loss  of  tune, 

are  avoided. 

(See  a  pamphlet  on  The  Best  Method  of  Obtaining  the 
Most  Powerful  Vegetable  Preparations  for  MedtcOl  Use, 

by  Edward  Bentley.)  ,  ^.,    ,. 

TINDAL,  MATTHEW,  LL.D.,  was  the  son  of  the  Kev, 
John  Tindalf  parish  clergyman  at  Bcer-Ferres  in  Devon- 
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shire,  where  Matthew  was  bom  about  the  year  1657.  In 
1G72  he  was  admitted  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  where 
Dr.  Hickes  was  his  tutor;  but  he  afterwards  removed  to 
Exeter  Collei?e  ;  and  he  was  finally  elected  to  a  law  fel- 
lowship at  All  Souls,  soon  after  he  had  taken  his  degree 
of  B.A.,  in  1G76.  He  proceeded  LL.B.  in  1G79,  and  was 
created  LL.D.  in  1C85.  If  we  may  believe  certain  charges 
which  were  long  afterwards  made  in  print  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  his  theological  opinions,  his  debaucheries  while 
he  resided  at  Oxfo^  were  so  scandalous  as  to  have  drawn 
down  upon  him  on  one  occasion  a  public  reprimand  from 
hjs  college.  Soon  aftfer  he  obtained  his  doctor's  degree 
he  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  without  subject- 
ing himself  to  the  imputation  of  having  an  eye  to  the 
worldly  advantages  which  such  a  step  might  seem  to  pro- 
mise under  the  popish  king  just  come  to  the  throne.  It 
does  not  appear  however  that  he  actually  obtained  any 
court  favour  or  patronage  by  his  change  of  religion ;  and, 
according  to  his  own  account,  given  in  a  pamphlet  he 
published  in  his  own  defence  in  1708,  he  reverted  to  the 
Church  of  England  some  months  before  the  Revolution, 
having  attended  mass  for  the  last  time  ^t  Candlemas, 
168B,  and  publicly  received  the  sacrament  in  liis  college 
chapel  at  Easter  following.  He  asserts  that  his  mind, 
which  came  a  tabula  rant  to  the  university,  had  been  pre- 
pared for  being  seduced  by  James's  Romish  emissaries  by 
the  notions  as  to  the  high  and  independent  powers  of  the 
clergnr  which  then  prevailed  there,  and  wtiich  he  had 
adopted  without  examination.  Accordingly,  when  he 
threw  off  popery,  he  abandoned  his  high-church  principles 
at  the  same  time  ;  or  rather,  as  he  puts  it,  he  discovered 
that  these  principles  were  unfounded,  and  that  at  once 
cured  him  of  his  popery.  •  Meeting,'  he  says,  *  upon  his 
going  into  the  world,  with  people  who  treated  that  notion 
of  the  independent  power  as  it  deserved,  and  finding  the 
absurdities  of  popery  to  be  much  greater  at  hand  than 
they  appeared  at  a  distance,  he  began  to  examine  the 
whole  matter  with  all  the  attention  he  was  capable  of; 
and  then  he  auickly  found,  and  was  surprised  at  the  dis- 
covery, that  all  his  till  then  undoubted  maxims  were  so  far 
firom  having  any  solid  foundation,  that  they  were  built  on 
as  great  a  contradiction  as  can  be,  that  of  two  independent 
powers  in  the  aime  society.  Upon  this  he  returned,  as  he 
nad  good  reason,  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  he 
fbund,  by  examining  into  her  constitution,  disclaimed  all 
that  independent  power  he  had  been  bred  up  to  the  belief 
of.'  Tlie  Revolution  having  taken  place,  he  now  also,  na- 
turally enough,  became  a  zealous  partizan  of  that  settle- 
ment. The  nistory  of  the  rest  of  his  life,  during  which  he 
appears  to  have  resided  mostly  in  London,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  that  of  his  successive  pul>lications  and  of  the 
confroversieis  in  which  they  involved  him. 

He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  November,  1683,  by 
the  publication,  in  4to.,  of  •  An  Essay  concerning  Obedience 
to  tnc  Supreme  Powers,  and  the  Duty  of  Subjects  in  all 
Revolutions,  with  some  considemtions  concerning  the  pre- 
sent juncture  of  affairs.*  This  was  followed  in  March, 
1(394,  by  *  An  Essay  concerning  the  Law  of  Nations  and 
the  Rights  of  Sovereigns,'  a  second  edition  of  which,  with 
aflditions,  was  brought  out  in  the  same  year.  This  year 
aUo  he  published  *  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  both  Uni- 
versities,' in  recommendation  of  certain  alterations  which 
there  was  then  some  talk  of  making  in  the  Liturgy ;  and 
in  1(305  another  pamphlet  in  support  of  the  same  views. 
But  the  first  work  by  which  he  attracted  general  attention 
wa.s  an  8vo.  volume  which  he  published  in  171X3,  entitled 
'  The  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church  Asserted,  against  the 
Romish  and  all  other  priests  who  claim  an  independent 
power  over  it.'  Tliis  work,  which  is  an  elaborate  attack 
upon  the  theory  of  hierarchical  supremacy,  or  what  are 
commonly  called  high-church  principles,  immediately 
raised  a  vast  commotion.  It  is  related  that  to  a  friend  who 
found  him  one  day  engaged  upon  it,  pen  in  hand,  he  said 
that  he  was  writing  a  l>ook  which  would  make  the  clergy 
mad.  Replies  to  it  were  immediately  published  by  the 
celebrated  William  Wotton,  by  Dr.  ifickes  (Tindal's  old 
college  tutor),  and  others ;  the  controversy  continued  to 
rage  for  several  years :  a  bookseller  and  his  shopman  were 
indicted  for  selfing  the  book.  In  17U7  Tindal  published 
*  A  Defence '  of  his  work,  and,  a  few  months  after,  •  A 
Si'i-oiid  Defence/  both  of  which  he  republished  together, 
\\ith  additions,  in  1709:  the  same  year  he  also  reprinted 
hit  l\\o  EAaays  on  Obedience  and  the  Law  of  Nations,  along 


with  '  A  Discoune  te  the  LibertT  of  the  Praaiad  m 

Essay  concerning  the  Rights  of  Mankind  in  3ar*r»  ctf 
Religion :'  about  the  same  time  he  crnme  furiiv^ji  >« 
pamplilet,  entitled  '  New  High  Church  turned  (M  p^ 
Dyterian,*  in  exposure  of  the  pretenaions  put  tartvi  «■ 
Sacheverell  aim  his  p*rtT ;  upon  which  the  House  •{  lo^ 
mons,  which  the  day  beiore  nad  condemned  Sacrirm:.! 
sermons  to  be  burned,  on  the  2&th  of  March.  ITIQl  :mp«< 
tially  ordered  TrndaPs  '  Riff:hta  of  the  Chnstin  Ciaaci 
and  the  second  edition  of  hu  two  ^  Defences'  to  b»  nm^ 
mitted  to  the  flames  at  the  same  time.  This  psuwiii^ 
drew  from  Tindal  the  same  vear  three  more  pBH^kti  :— 
the  first,  entitled '  A  High-Chureh  Catechin  ;*  tac  mn^ 
'  The  Jacobitism,  Peijunr,  and  Popeiyof  the  Hi<M:W!t 
Priests  ;*  the  third,  '  The  Merciful  Jndgnenu  erf  B^ 
Church  triun^phant,  on  Offending  ClcrgTmea  aad  ocbo^  ■ 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.'  The  next  year,  ea  tkt  Lover 
House  of  Convocation  having  drawn  up  and  jnnicd  *  A 
Representation  of  the  present  state  of  Jfelupoa.  wnh  n 
gani  to  the  late  excessive  growth  of  Jnfideiitjr.  Hefwtw,  tad 
Profaneness,'  Tindal  forthwith  replied  ia  •  The  Kaboa 
Vindicated  from  the  Aspersions  east  oa  il*  in  the  laii 
representation.  The  second  part  oC  Uss  ycrimaaR  a 
occupied  with  an  explanation  and  dafcaee  if  what  tas 
since  been  called  the  doctrine  of  philoiophksl  atnsai|. 
in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  the  CoBfeeiiioB,tbat  wmk 
views  went  to  ovettum  the  Ibundatioiis  of  aQ  Msbty.iai 
of  all  religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealed.  For  ■■§ 
years  from  this  date  Tindal *s  active  nen  was  exrloBTflf 
occupied  with  the  politics  of  the  day ;  duI his  mifciii— 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  very'  eflTectiTe  at  the  Uar.  md 
have  been  long  forgotten.  It  is  remarkable  hevfNr  Uac 
in  so  voluminous  a  work  as  Coxe*s  *  Memoin  of  Sv  8ob«t 
Walpole,'  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  a  prnoBai 
versy  in  which  Tindal  became  involved  with  te  i 
after  his  resignation  in  17 17,  and  which  prodwd 
pamphlets  on  both  sides.  Tindal  considered  hiaMlli 
nave  been  ill-used  by  Wal])ole,  who*  accordinr  to  has^ 
count,  had  first  courted  his  alliance,  and  tbea  siAW^ 
dropped  him  alter  he  had  so  Uur  committed  hiami  a 
writing  that  it  was  imagined  his  hostility  in  pralwMM 
to  be  dreaded.  WalpoTe,  on  the  other  hand,  or  ha  Inra^ 
accused  Tindal  of  a  treacherous  desertion  fo  tb«  opf^Ma 
faction  as  soon  as  he  found  that  Walpole  had  bees  «  va 
about  to  be  deprived  of  power.  It  i^  probable  tsst  tia 
was  some  misunderetanding  on  both  kkles.  in  isr  as 
this  ministerial  rupture  was  merely  a  penooai  Moa.  a 
which  little  or  no  public  primnple  was  inYolvcdiai  t 
implies  therefore  no  political  versatility  or  iDcocaaorf 
in  Tindal  that  a  few  years  after  this,  la  1731.  ITSL  mi 
1723,  when  Walpole  was  at  the  head  of  the  nsaar.  b 
came  forward  as  a  strenuous  defender  of  his  fsnnBtf 
in  a  succession  of  pamphlets.  He  did  not  rcton  U  to 
original  field  of  theological  polemics  till  1731^  vkn  k 
published  '  An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  two 


Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,'  in  reply  to  a  pMiari 
letter  which  the  bishop  of  London*  Dr.  Qibsoa,  bid  lA 
dressed  to  the  people  of  his  diocese  on  the  subject  af  ii^ 
thony  Coilins's  *  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  Conadcni* 
and  other  recent  deistical  writings.  A  *  Second  f^HMB 
Letter,*  soon  after  published  by  the  b^hop,  calM  fath  a 
*  Second  Address '  from  Undal ;  and  both  addrc»cs  sea 
rejirinted  the  same  year,  in  an  8vo.  vohnne,  with  ateoaHa 
and  additions. 

From  this  date  Undal  seems  to  have  remataed  quiet  tS 
the  year  17^,  when  he  produced,  in  a  4to.  voluac.  Ik 
work  by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  rememlierad,  ha  'Mmt- 
ianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Gospel  a  Rep^bcs- 
tion  of  the  Religion  of  Nature.'  The  otjcct  of  tfca  ««& 
as  is  indeed  sufiiciently, declared  in  its  title,  is  to  c 
that  there  is  nothing  more  in  Christianity,  properly 
stood,  than  what  the  human  reason  is  quite  ca' 
discovering  for  itself,  and  by  implication  to  deny 
special  revelation  has  ever  been  made  bjr  the  Dirt j  i 
man.  It  did  not  however  contain  any  exwem  dcssi  ^ 
the  truth  of  Christianity ;  of  which  indeed  the  aotlwast 
his  partisans  rather  professed  to  thmk  that  he  ted  fafli 
out  a  new  defence  stronger  than  any  that  had  beca  pv- 
viously  thouf2:ht  of.  '  Tindal,' said  Wartnuton,  saaw  ytsa 
alter,  '  a  kind  of  bastard  Socrates,  had  tmHurht  oar  iff- 
culations  from  heaven  to  earth ;  and,  luder  piettBi*  ^ 
advancing  the  antiquity  of  Christianity,  laboured  to 
mine  its  oiigiiial.'    "Die  book  made  a  great 
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htrioiis  answer*  to  it  loon  appeared,  the  mMt  noted  of 
which  were— Dr.  Waterland'a  *  Bcriptiiro  Tindicated,'  ]730 ; 
'The  UsetXiine™,  Troth,  and  Excellency  of  the  Chiirtion 
ReveUtiiin  defended,'  by  Mr.  (aflerwnrds  Dr.)  James 
Poster  (the  eminent  disBenling  clergyman},  1731 ;  'A  De- 
fence of  Revealed  Religion,'  by  Dr.  Conybearp  (afterwards 
bishop  of  BriBtol),  1732 ;  and  •  An  Answer  to  Chrislianity 
U  Old  ■«  the  Creation,'  bv  theRe».  John  (atterwards  Dr.) 
Leiand  (another  leamea  and  distinguished  dissenting 
divine),  1733.  The  book  is  also  discussed  in  the  last-men- 
Boned  vtriter's  more  celebrated  work,  hia  'View  of  the 
Principal  Deisticat  Writera,"  published  In  17B4,  Tindal 
defended  himself  in  '  Hemai^  on  Scrtpture  Vindicated, 
Kid  some  other  late  Writings,'  publiihed  along  with  a 
new  edition  of  his 'Second  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
London  and  Westminster,'  in  1730.  But  this  waa  his  last 
publicalion ;  his  health  now  began  to  give  way,  and  he 
expired  on  the  16lh  of  August,  1733,  at  a  lodging  in  Cold 
Bath  Fields,  to  which  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
move a  few  days  liefore  from  his  chambera  in  Gray's  Inn. 
Tindal  never  held  any  preferment  except  his  fellowihip ; 
but  it  is  slated,  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  that  in  Ine 
reiirn  of  King  William  lie  frequently  sat  as  judge  in  the 
Court  of  Deieeateti.  and  had  !a  pension  of  200/.  a  year 
granted  to  him  by  the  crown  for  his  services  in  that  capa- 
city. It  is  added  that  he  '  rarely,  if  ever,  practised  aa  an 
advocate  in  the  courts  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law ;'  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  or 
been  admitted  an  advocate  at  Doctors' Commons,  although 
that  l^t  is  not  mentioned.  A  new  edition  of  his 'Essay 
on  the  Law  of  Nations'  was  published  (he  year  after  his 
death ;  but  the  publication  of  a  second  part  of  his  '  Christ- 
Isnily  as  Old  as  the  Creation,'  which  he  ietl  ready  for  the 
tvesg,  is  said  to  have  been  prevented  by  the  interlerence  of 
Bishop  Gibson.  A  will,  in  which  he  left  nearly  all  he  had 
to  Eustace  Budgell,  in  whose  hands  he  was  for  some  time 
before  his  decease,  was  contested  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Tindal,  and  waa  at  last  set  aside :  the  will  waa 
printed  in  a  pamphlet,  with  a  detail  of  circumstancet  con- 
nected with  it,  in  1733. 

Of  the  amount  of  talent  and  learning  shown  in  'HndaVa 
writings  very  different  estimates  hare  been  formed  by  his 
■dmirera  and  his  opponents.  Waterland,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  his  'Scripture  Vindicated,' characteiises  his  anta- 
gonist in  the  following  terms : — '  His  attacks  are  feeble,  his 
artillery  contemptible ;  he  has  no  genitu  or  taste  for  lite- 
rmture,  no  aciiuaintance  with  the  original  languages,  nor 
Bomuch  as  with  common  critic*  or  commentators  ;  several 
of  his  objections  are  pure  English  obleclioni,  such  as  affect 
DRJy  our  translation  :  the  rest  are  or  the  lowest  and  most 
trifling  sort.'  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Waterland  immediately 
after  the  latter  had  published  his  book,  SBy^  '  Por  my  own 
part,  to  observe  our  English  proverb,  and  give  the  devil 
his  due,  I  cannot  discover  any  such  want  of  literature  a« 

Sou  object  to  him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  see  plainly  that 
ia  work  has  been  the  result  of  much  study  and  reading ; 
hia  materials  collected  from  a  great  variety  of  the  best 
writers ;  his  pages  decently  crowded  with  citations  ;  and 
(lis  index  of  authors  as  nvimerous  as  that  of  moat  books 
which  have  lately  appeared.'  Tindal's  English  style  is 
jnajfected  and  perspicuous. 

TINDAL,  REV.  NICHOLAS,  waa  the  «m  of  a  brother 
)f  Dr.  Matthew  Tindal,  and  was  bom  in  1667-  Having 
died  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  taken  hia  degree  of  I 
iM.A.  in  1713,  he  was  afterwards  elected  a  Fellow  of  Tri- 
lity  College  in  that  university.  In  1722  he  waa  presented 
jy'his  college  to  the  vicarage  of  Great  Waltham  in  Essex ; 
n  1738  Sir  Charles  Wager,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  , 
with  whom  he  appears  to  have  some  years  before  sailed  for 
t  short  time  as  chaplain,  appointed  him  chaplain  toOreen- 
wich  Hospital ;  in  1740  he  is  said  to  have  been  presented  to 
:he  rectory  of  Colboume  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  upon  which  he 
:«signed  Great  Waltham ;  and  very  soon  after  he  appean  to 
tiave  obtained  his  last  preferment,  the  rectory  of  Alveratoke 
in  Hampshire,  from  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (Hoadley). 
He  died  at  Greenwich  Hospital  on  the  27th  of  June,  1774. 
Mr.  Tindal's  first  literary  attempt  waa  a  work  publiriied 
in  monthly  numbers  in  1724,  under  the  title  of '  Antiquities, 
Sacred  and  Profane,  being  a  Dissertation  on  the  e xc^lency 
of  the  Hiatory  of  the  Hebrews,'  Sec.,  wliich  ia  described  a* 
ft  tiunaiation  Irom  th«  FVaneh  of  Calmit.    Thl«  wu  (al- 


lowed by  two  numbets  of  a  Histoiy  of  Essex,  which  wat 
then  dropped.  He  then  engaged  in  his  most  memorable 
undertaking,  the  translftlion,  from  the  French,  of  Kapin's 
'History  of  Englapd,'  which  appeared  in  a  successson  of 
octavo  volumes  in  1726  and  following  years,  and  waa  re- 
printed in  two  volumes  folio  in  1732.  "fhis  second  edition 
was  dedicated  to  Fredericlt,  prince  of  Wales,  who  in  return 
presented  the  translator  »itn  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of 
forty  guineas.  In  1744  aContinuation  of  Hapin.byTindal, 
began  to  be  published  in  weekly  folio  numbers,  which  waa 
completed  in  two  volumes  (copmonly  bound  in  three),  in 
1747,  the  history  being  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  George  I.  A  second  folio  edition  of  this  Con- 
tinuation appeared  in  1751,  and  a  third,  in  21  vols.  Svo.,  in 
17^7,  with  (lie  addition  of  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  11.  down  to 
that  date.  The  IranslatiAn  and  continuation  of  Rapin  were 
very  successful  speculations ;  and  the  publishers,  the 
Messrs.  Knapton,  of  Ludgate  Street,  evinced  their  gra- 
titude  by  making  X'ndal  a  present  of  200/.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  he  was  assisted  in  both  undertakings  by  Mr. 
Philip  Morant,  to  whom  solely  is  attributed  the  Abridg- 
ment or  Sumnjary  of  the  History  and  Continuation  given 
at  the  end  of  the  latter,  and  also  printed  in  3  vols.  Svo.  in 
1747 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  upon  what  authority  it  ia 
asserted  by  Coice,  in  the  Preiace  to  his  '  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,'  that  the  Continuation,  though  publislied 

under  the  name  of"'    '  '  '  "" 

Birch.'    There  ja  r .    .      .  ,  . 

borate  Life  of  Birch,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Bio- 
eraphia  Britannica,'  which  is  stated  to  be  compiled  from 
his  own  papers  and  the  communications  of  surviving  rela- 
tions and  friends.  'His  papers,' Coxe  proceeds,  'in  the 
Museum  and  in  the  Horawicke  Collection,  which  1  have 
examined  with  acropulous  attention,  aod  various  other 
documents  which  were  submitted  to  his  inspection,  and  to 
which  I  have  had  access,  prove  great  accuracy  of  research, 
judgment  in  selection,  and  fideUty  in  narration.  He  de- 
rived considerable  asustaiicc  from  persons  of  political 
eminence,  particularly  the  late  Lord  Walpole,  the  late  earl 
of  Hardwicke,  and  the  Honourable  Charles  Yorke.  The 
account  of  the  Partition  Treaty  was  written  by  the  late 
earl  of  Hardwicke.  The  account  of  Lord  Someis'sargument 
in  Barker's  case  was  written  by  his  great-nephew  the  late 
Mr.  C.  Yorke.  I  can  aiso  trace  numerous  commuiiica' 
tions  by  Horace  Walpole,  though  Ihey  cannot  be  so  easily 
specified.  Birch  was  a  stanch  Whig,  but  his  political 
jpinions  have  never  led  him  tc  "        .  ,  ■    .   .  i  ^- 

torian.  He  has  not  garbled  o 
stated  facts;  he  bfis  not  wantonly  traduced  cliaracters,  or 
acrimoniously  reviled  individuals  because  they  espoused 
the  cause  which  he  disapproved ;  but  in  liii  wbole  work, 
whether  he  praises  or  blames,  there  is  a  nianly  integrity 
and  candid  temperance,  which  must  recommend  him  to 
the  discerning  reader.'  This  is  a  suffcienlly  just  character 
of  the  Continii»tion  of  Rapin :  but,  although  in  some  part* 
the  work  has  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  original  au- 
thority, it  is  in  the  greater  part  not  only  a  compilation,  but 
a  mere  transcription  froni  preceding  writers.  Tlie  authors 
indeed  frankly  slate  in  Iheir  prefatory  notice  that  they 
have  not  scrupled  to  copy  or  imitate  any  part  of  the  se- 
veral authors  they  have  made  use  of,  when  couducive  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  work,  or  where  there  w^  no  occasion 
to  alter  or  abridge.  The  numerous  documents  inserted  at 
fiill  length  make  the  Continuation  a  convenient  repertoiy 
of  authentic  informalion  ;  and  the  notes  which  accompany 
the  translation  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  wpik  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  original  text.  Tinders  other 
publications  were— the  pamphlet  relating  to  hia  unde'a 
will,  an  abridgment  of  Spcnce's  '  Polyroelis,'  ufider  the 
title  of '  A  Guide  to  Classical  Learning  for  Schools,'  and  a 
translation,  from  the  Latin,  of  I^nce  Caotemir's  '  H>storv 
of  the  Growth  uid  Decay  of  the  Othman  Empire,'  whica 


xiii.,  p.  aB9]  :  it  lies  near  15°  N.  lat.  and  146°  E.  long.  U 
is  uninhatiited  and  of  small  extent.  U  ones  its  name  in 
the  world  not  to  its  real  importance,  but  to  the  circum- 
stance  that  l^rd  Anson,  just  one  hundred  years  ago, 
remained  there  nearly  two  months,  ttom  26th  of^ August  to 
the  21st  of  October,  1742;  and  that  in  the  account  of  hia 
voyage  a  description  of  the  island  is  given  in  glowing 
cwottii.    It  astmub  ibout  12  mile*  from  touth-saulh-wM 
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to  nortli-noith-cast,  and  the  brt-adth  is  about  half  a.s  much. 
Tho  soil  is  ^onu'^vhal  sandy,  but  very  dry  and  healthy. 
The  land  risen  in   trentlc  slopes  from  the  beach  to  the 
middle  of  the  island,  but  the  ascent  is  ol^en  intermpted 
by  small  level  valleys,  many  of  which  wind  irrecfufarly 
throuirh  the   country.      These   valleys  and    the   e^radual 
Bwelliiurs  of  the  pround  are  most  beautifully  diversified  by 
an  alternation  of  woods  and  lawns,  which  traverse   the 
ijiland.    The  woods  consist  of  taH  and  well-spread  trees, 
mostly  without  under-wood,  and  the  lawns  are  covered 
with  a  clean  turf  composed  of  very  fine  trefoil  and  inter- 
mixed with  a  vaiii'ty  of  flowers.     There  are  no  running 
streams,  but  >rood  water  is  found  by  dijrpcinp:  a  few  feet 
below  the  surfiwe,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  island  there 
are  three  small  lakes.     Black  cattle,  in  a  wild  state,  are 
numerous,  and  at  the  time  of  Anson's  visit  the  number  was 
computed  to  amount  to  at  least  ten  thousand.     Our  com- 
mon domestic  fowl  is  plentiful  in  the  woods,  and  several 
kinds  of  wild  fowl  are  found  in  the  lakes.   There  is  also  an 
abundance  of  wild  hosps.     Besides  flie  cocoa-nut  palm  and 
the  bread-fruit  tree  there  are  j::uavas,  limes,  and  sweet  and 
sour  orani^es,  and  antiscorb\itic  plants  in  great  abundance, 
by  the  use  of  which  the  crew  ot  the  Centurion,  the  vessel 
commanded  by  Lord  Anson,  which  sutFercd  much  by  the 
scurvy,  was  restored  to  health  in  a  short  time.    Tliere  is 
no  harbour,  but  only  an  open  roadstead  near  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  island,  which  is  dangerous  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  western  monsoon,  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober, but  tolerably  safe  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
(Anson's  I'oi/nfi^r  routid  thr  JVond ;  Kotzebue's  Voyage 
of  Disrnrery  hi  to  the  South  Sf'a,  cJt.) 

tinnkVklly.   riiiNoixTAN,  p.  203.] 

TINNING,  TIN-PLATK  MANUFAcrrUllE.  The  art 
of  tinning,  or  of  coating  other  metals  with  a  thin  layer  of 
tin,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  oxidation,  w;ts  known  to 
the  antients,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  extensively  pmctised.  Professor  Beckniann,  in  his 
investitration  into  the  early  history  of  tin  and  tinning  (///a- 
fnri/  of  Ifivcntiotis,  English  edit,  of  1814,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  1-45), 
states  that  we  have  no  account  of  the  process  antiently  em- 
ployed in  tinning,  although  the  use  of  the  words  incoquen* 
anu  inrortiiia  by  Pliny  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  per- 
formed by  immersing  the  vessels  in  melted  tin.  The  de- 
gree of  perfection  to  which  the  process  was  carried  is  indi- 
cated by  his  statement,  accompanied  by  an  expression  of 
wonder,' to  the  effect  that  the  tmning  dfd  not  increase  the 
weight  of  the  vessels,  which  shows  that  the  tin  must  have 
been  applied,  as  at  present,  in  a  very  thin  l.\yer. 

The  art  of  tinning  plate-iron  is  more  modern  than 
that  of  coating  copper  vessels  with  tin,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  ha\e  been  invented  either  in  Bohemia  or  in  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Parkes,  in  a  i>aper  on  the  manufAclure  of  tin- 
{>Iate,  or  tinned  sheet-iron,  addressed  to  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  in  1K18,  which  was 
published  in  their  *  Nlemoirs'  (Second  series,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
3-17-3H) ',  states  that  our  ancestors,  from  time  innnemorial, 
procured  that  article  from  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  where 
the  manufacture  was  established  near  the  tin-mines  of  the 
Erzgebirge  moimtains,  which  were  the  most  extensive  in 
Europe  atU'r  those  of  ('oniwall.  From  the  time  of  the  in- 
vention of  tin-plate  down  to  the  close  of  the  ^•eventeenth 
cent\iry,  if  not  later,  both  Ens:land  ?nd  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Europe  depended  u])on  the  above-named  countries 
for  their  supply  of  tin-plate ;  but  about  the  vtMr  lG(j.")  an 
attempt  was  made  1o  introduce  the  nianufacture  into  Eng- 
land, ny  some  erentlenien  who  se!it  the  inirenious  Andrew 
Yananfon  into  Saxony  to  obtain  information  resjiecting  it. 
Yarranton's  account  (U'the  experiment,  v.hich  is  (juoted  at 
leiurth  bv  Parkes,  was  published  in  IGsl,  in  the  second 
part  of  his  curious  work  entitled  *  Euirland's  Improvement 
by  Sea  and  Land,*  now  very  rare.  lie  was  allowed  freely 
to  inspect  the  tinni'u:  establishments,  and  he  became  yo 
well  arqiiainted  with  the  ])rocess,  that  after  his  return  to 
P'nirland  he  made  nia'iy  thou.'-and  plates  of  iron,  fiom  the 
Fonst  of  Dean,  tinned'  with  Cornish  tin,  the  quality  of 
which  was  avhnitted  to  be  even  superior  to  that  of  tlie 
German  tin-p^ati-s,  which  they sur])a>sed  in  toughnl."^s  and 
flexibility.  B»*fore  however  the  new  manufacture  could 
be  frurly  e^tao'ished,  its  promoters  were  stopped  by  a 
patent,  whicli  Yarianlon  says  was  *  trumped  up*  for  tlie 
p»up«iso  by  paiiies  po-sej^sini;  court  influence.  The  pa- 
Ventees  diJ  not  underbtand  tlie  art  suiiicicutly  to  enable 


them  to  succeed,  and  thiis  Ens^and  reznusrti  inryl*^ 
for  some  years  upon  the  Continent  for  «  man'.jfftrr»  :m 
which  she  possessed  the  greatest  facilities.    Piri«^n:«i 
that  he  does  not  find  that  any  manufacture  c4  t:t-t.r- 
was  established  in  this  country  until   between  173)  ul 
1730,  and  that  the  flnt  was  at  Pont ypooU  in  MooaocSr 
shire,  where,  according  to  Wat«on'«  "'  Chemica!  Eietiv  ft 
was  practised  as  early  as  1730.     Shortly  befor?  'Ju'tar 
the  art  was  introduced  into  France  b)'  M.  RmcoLr.  vu 
comnmnicated  an  account  of  the  proce**.  »»  pnrt:»«d  U 
the  Germans,  to  the  French  Academy  of  Scmro  is  ui 
year  1725,  in  a  paper  which  was  translated  by  Ram.  ui 
published  in  the  35th  volume  of  the  *  PhilotophKal  ^ref- 
actions* (No.  40G,  published  in  December,  172h-.    h  k» 
introductory  remarKs  Rutty  states  that  the  mskinff  o^ tis- 
plates,  or,  as  thev  were  sometimes  called,  lattem  or  Autv. 
was  not  commonly  practised  in  EnglaDiL  iiae«ithrtszi62c 
the  ^cat  consumption ;  and  that  we  wen  ofaJziP*ti  tc  ru 
port  our  own  tin  to  Germany,  and  to  receive  tt  bmck  sraa 
when  manufactured.     Anderson  iUvA.rfOMumerc^,y^. 
iii.,  p.  220)  states  that  about  1740  the  manufsctuz^  o(  *i!i- 
pLite  was  brous^ht  to  such  perfection  in  y.ngUr<^  Vtiu  \rfj 
little  was  imported  from  iorciini  ccmntnei.  aaii  rhit  'xt 
British  manufacture  was  superior  to  the  fiomsn  iz  ruirt- 
ness  of  surface,  owing  to  the  plates  beinj;  drsvn  u&kr  i 
rollinLT-mill,  instead  of  being  hammered,  as  ««•  rr!L3M 
in  those  made  beyond  sea.     The  difficulty  ol  eit«*c-.« 
iron,  in  what  may  be  deemed  the  infancy  of  the  os::..ic* 
tore,  into  thin  uniform  slicets,  with  a  perfectly  tfnocci  %sA 
clean  surface,  which  is  essential  to  the  adhesioQ  vi  bf  ra 
in  an  equal  fllm,  was  one  of  the  principal  obitKja  ^  *itf 
proirrcss  of  this  department  of  the  art  of  tinnar. 

The  process  of  tinnint^  depends  upon  th«  4rru  a£=rr 
which  exists  between  tin  and  the  metals  to  «tiset  r.  u  ftp* 
plied,  and  it  consists,  essentially,  in  renderine  t^ie  *ABt 
to  be  tinned  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  ocdr.  laitta 
brimring  it  into  contact  with  melted  tin,  nhirh  faraia 
alloy  with  the  harder  metal,  inip>arts  to  it  a  bnrit  v^^fif 
appearance,  and  protects  it  from  oxidation.  The  vam^ 
of  sheet-iron,  as  the  most  important  appUratioc  «f  at 
process,  will  i)e  flrst  noticed.  Tliis  operation  i*  lKXCt^ 
described  by  Mr.  Parkes,  in  the  paper  above  cited, 
which,  with  occasional  reference  to  mort*  nrcira*.  u 
the  following  description  is  condensed.  Reaumur't  i 
of  the  German  process,  in  the  *  Philosophicaj  Tr 
may  also  be  consulted  by  those  who  are  cunou*«%i*3i 
details  of  the  earlier  method  of  tinninsr.  which 
that  about  to  be  described  in  all  essential  pomtsL 

The  flnest  English  or  Welsh  bar-iron,  prvraiwi 
char«.-oal,  instead  of  mineral  coke,  and  knovi-n  to  the 
as  tin-irotiy  is  used  for  making  tin-|jiate!i.     Tbu 
is  flrst  made  into  flat  bars,  or  slabs.  alKHit  thiitr  ir^CA 
jonir,  six  inches  wide,  and  weighing  eighty  pouniil  That 
l)ai*s  are  m;tde  red-hot,  and  extended  by  paxe^nc  tbffts  si 
))eatedly  between  rollers,  until  they  are  rt^iuctJ  *o\ 
tliR'e-efirhths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.    When  cculed.' 
pieces  are  cut  by  shears,  worked  by  machinery'.  vrXo 
about   ten  inches  by  six,  which  are   repeatedJy  vtA, 
and  rolled,  until  they  are  reduced  to  as  thin  a  kite  i*^ 
process  will  conveniently  allow.    The  »heet  is  then  »!\xt«i 
and  attain  rolled  until  reduced  in  thickness  one-hail  t^M 
which   it  is  doul'led  aicain,  and  rolled  until  fitill  tc^ir 
diminished  in  thickness.     When  thus  brought  to  tbe  ?^ 
(piired  tenuity,  the  thin  sheet  is  cut  into  plates  of  tfif  «■* 
re({uired  to  suit  the  market  (most  commonly  about  !h.-i«rt 
inches  by  ten\  and  then  the  several  thicknesses  or  Iso^ 
are  sepamted. — an  operation  which  needs  the  appbnms 
of  considerable  force,  as  the  compression  of  tne  rote 
causes  them  to  adhere  strongly  together.     Parke*  ic^ 
that  the  cutting  of  the  plates  was,  when  he  wrote.  c«a.^ 
perfonned  with  hand-shears,  but  that  an  incenioc**^^ 
smith  in  Glamorganshire  had  invented  a  machuKicr'-* 
puipose,  which  w!is  impelled  by  a  water-whecU  aodv***^ 
cut  a  (quantity  equal  to  a  hundred  l)oxes  ( of  two  fatai'vc 
and  twenty-flve  plates  each)  in  a  day,  which  u  ftfarta^ 
a^   nuich  as  a  hand-shearer  could  *  accompluh.     A^ 
shuarinu:,  the  plates  ai*c  piled  in  heaps,  one  best.  «£ 
ero<is-wi'<ie  at  intervals,  to  separate  the  number  irqnmi - 
foiin  a  box.     That  name  is  technically  applied  t» -^ 
number  of  plates  just  mentioned  in  all  tHe  sulwjum'*  ;<^ 
cesses,  although  it  is  not  until  they  are  compietid  btf 
the  plates  are  actually  placed  in  boxes. 
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The  next  operation  to  be  performed  is  the  removal  of 
every  particle  of  oxide  or  other  impurity  from  the  surface 
3f  the  plates.  For  this  purpose  each  is  bent  to  an  angle 
:>(  about  G()°,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  the  form  of  an  inverted 
/^  or  n»  and  then  sieeped  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  leaden 
u-ougri  containing  a  weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid.  Four 
pounds  of  acid  to  three  gallons  of  water  makes  a  mixture 
>f  the  proper  strength,  and  sufficient  for  eighteen  hundred 
plates.  Alter  being  immersed  for  four  or  five  minutes  in 
iiis  cleansing  liquid,  the  plates  are  taken  out,  arranged  on 
he  floor  in  rows,  and  then  removed,  by  means  of  an  iron 
•od,  to  a  reverberatory  furnace  or  oven,  in  which  they  are 
mbmittcd  to  a  red  heat.  The  reason  for  bending  the 
plates  now  becomes  obvious,  because  if  they  were  flat,  the 
;vvo  sides  could  not  be  equally  exposed  to  the  flame  by 
^hich  the  furnace  is  heated ;  whereas  by  bending  them,  and 
placing:  them  upon  their  edges,  the  flame  is  allowed  to 
play  upon  both  sides.  The  heat  to  which  the  plates  are 
exposed,  combined  with  their  previous  washing  in  the  acid, 
jauses  them  to  throw  off  a  scale  of  rust  or  oxide,  whence 
his  operation  is  termed  scaling.  If  well  performed,  it 
^ives  to  the  iron  a  mottled  blue  and  white  surface,  some- 
vhat  resembling  marbled  paper.  The  plates  are  then 
lattened  by  beating  them  upon  a  cast-iron  block,  and  sub- 
nitted  to  a  second  or  cold  rolling,  which  removes  apy 
varping  acquired  m  the  previous  processes,  gives  a  high 
leijree  of  smoothness  to  their  surfaces,  and  imparts  elas- 
icity  to  tlie  iron.  The  rollers,  or  rolls,  employed  in  this 
)peration  are  formed  of  cast-iron,  rendered  very  hard  by 
»astin£:  in  thick  cold  iron  boxes  or  moulds,  and  their  sur- 
aces  are  carefully  polished.  Parkes  states  that  rollers  of 
ibout  thirty  inches  diameter  are  much  better  than  those  of 
imallor  dimensions  for  this  purpose  :  the  length  of  the  rolls 
s  usually  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches.  After  the  cold 
'ofl.ng  the  plates  are  immersed  singly,  in  a  vertical  posi- 
ion,  in  an  acidulous  preparation  called  the  lyesy  consisting 
)f  water  in  which  bran  has  been  steeped  u)r  nine  or  ten 
lays,  until  it  has  fermented  and  become  slightly  acid.  In 
his  the  plates  are  kept  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  occa- 
iionally  turned,  to  insure  an  equal  exposure  of  every  part 
)f  their  surface  ;  and  from  the  lye-trough  they  are  trans- 
'erred  to  a  leaden  vessel  containing  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
:he  strength  of  which  is  varied  according  to  the  judgment 
5f  the  workman.  This  trough  is  divided  into  compart- 
nents,  which  will  contain  a  box  of  plates  each ;  and  both 
t  and  the  lye-trough  are  slightly  heated  by  flues,  to  assist 
he  action  of  the  acid  menstrua.  Parkes  states  that  a  tem- 
perature of  90°  or  100'  Fahrenheit  is  sufficient  for  this  ope- 
ration,  which  is  called  pickling,  and  which  requires  some 
licety,  to  prevent  the  plates  from  being  strained  or  blis- 
:ered  by  remaining  too  long  in  the  acid.  They  are  usually 
igitated  in  the  weak  sulphuric  acid  for  about  an  hour, 
intil  they  become  bright  and  free  from  black  spots.  They 
we  then  removed  into  pure  water,  in  which  they  are 
icoured  with  hemp  and  sand,  to  remove  any  remaining 
Dxide ;  and  in  this  bath  of  pure  water  the  plates  remain 
jntil  wanted  for  tinning,  because,  even  if  left  for  months, 
they  will  remain  perfectly  free  from  rust. 

As  the  sole  object  of  these  operations  is  to  cleanse  the 
iron  plates  from  rust  and  dii-t,  it  is  evident  that  the  details 
may  be  varied  considerably ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
notice  particilarly  any  deviations  from  the  usual  process. 
The  tinning  of  the  plates  is  effected  in  a  range  of  cast- 
iron  pots  heated  by  flues,  and  forming  together  an  appa- 
ratus called  the  stow.  The  plates  are  removed  one  by  one 
from  the  last-mentioned  bath  of  pure  water,  and  dried  by 
rubbing  with  bran,  alter  which  they  are  immersed  singly 
n  a  pot  filled  with  melted  tallow  or  grease,  in  which  they 
ire  left  for  about  an  hour.  The  grease  preserves  the  sur- 
face from  oxidation,  and  appears  also  to  increase  the  affi- 
lity  of  the  iron  for  tin  ;  and  for  this  purpose  burnt  grease, 
)r  any  kind  of  empyreumatic  fat,  is  found  prefertJ^le  to 
jure  fresh  tallow.  From  the  grease-pot  the  plates  are  re- 
noved,  with  the  grease  which  adheres  to  their  surfaces, 
nto  the  metallic  bath,  which  contains  a  mixture  of  block 
md  grain  tin,  covered  with  a  quantity  of  grease  sufficient 
:o  form  a  layer  four  inches  deep.  Paik'es  states  that  the 
mixture  of  block  and  grain  tm  usually  contains  about 
equal  (juantities  of  each  ;  but  he  conceived  that  manufac- 
turers would  find  it  advantageous  to  use  grain-tin  alone ; 
since,  although  it  would  be  rather  more  expensive,  its 
greater  purity  and  fluidity  would  occasion  it  to  adhere  to 
Ine  iron  in  a  thinner  film.  The  tin-bath  or  pot  is  heated 
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to  such  a  degree  as  almost  to  inflame  the  fatty  mixture 
upon  the  surfiace  of  the  tin ;  and  its  dimensions  are  such 
that  it  will  receive  two  or  three  hundred  plates  standing 
upright  on  their  edges.  The  precise  size  is  immaterial,  so 
that  the  number  of  plates  put  in  is  such  as  to  prevent  any 
from  falling  down ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  malie  it  large 
enough  to  hold  a  box  and  a  half  of  plates,  or  about  three 
hundred  and  forty.  When  the  plates  have  remained  in 
the  tin-bath  a  sufficient  time  (usually  about  an  hour  and 
a  half,  but  more  for  thick  plates),  they  are  lifted  out  with 
tongs,  and  placed  upon  an  iron  grating,  to  allow  the  super- 
fluous tin  to  drain  off;  but  as  there  still  remains  upon 
them  much  more  than  the  proper  quantity  of  tin,  they  are 
afterwards  subjected  to  a  process  called  washing,  which 
consists  in  dipping  them  into  a  pot  containing  a  quantity 
of  pure  grain-tin  in  a  melted  state,  then  rubbing  them 
witn  a  peculiar  kind  of  brush  made  of  hemp,  plunging 
them  again  for  a  moment  into  the  melted  tin  m  the  wash- 

f)ot,  and  then  into  a  pot  filled  with  clean  melted  tallow,  or 
ard  free  from  salt,  which  contains  pins,  to  prevent  the 
plates  from  touching  each  other.  The  heat  of  this  second 
tin-bath  melts  and  detaches  the  superfluous  and  coarser 
portions  of  the  tin  from  the  plates,  and  the  drossy  impu- 
rities rise  to  the  surface  ;  while  the  other  portions  unite 
with  the  grain-tin,  and  so  deteriorate  its  quality,  that,  after 
washing  sixty  or  seventy  boxes,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  about  three  cwt.  of  tin  from  the  wash-pot,  and  to 
supply  its  place  by  a  block  of  pure  grain-tin.  The  impure 
tin  thus  removed  from  the  wash-pot  is  put  into  the  bath 
in  which  the  plates  receive  their  first  tinning.  As  it  is 
desirable,  in  the  final  dipping  of  the  plate,  to  preserve  it 
from  contact  with  the  dross  or  scum  which  collects  upon 
the  surface  of  the  bath,  a  partition  is  inserted  in  the  wash- 
pot,  to  keep  one  compartment  free  of  scum.  The  last  dip 
serves  to  eradicate  the  marks  of  the  brush,  and  to  replenisn 
the  coat  of  tin  wherever  it  may  have  been  rubbed  toa  thin ; 
and  the  subsequent  immersion  of  the  plates  in  the  grease- 
pot  causes  any  superfluous  metal  to  run  off.  The  heat  of 
the  tallow-bath,  and  the  period  of  immersion  in  it,  must 
be  regulated  with  care.  Thick  plates  require  the  tallow 
to  be  cooler  than  for  thin  ones,  because  they  retain  more 
heat  in  themselves ;  and  if  a  thick  plate  were  placed  in  a 
bath  of  proper  temperature  for  thin  plates,  it  would  come 
out  of  a  yellow  instead  of  a  silvery-white  colour ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  a  bath  intended  for  thick  plates  would  be 
too  cool  to  effect  the  required  purpose  upon  thin  sheets. 
Too  short  a  period  of  immersion  has  a  similar  effect,  and 
leaves  too  much  tin  upon  the  surface,  and  that  in  a  wavy 
irregular  fllm  ;  while  if  left  too  long  in  the  grease-pot,  the 
tin  would  run  off  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  another 
dipping  necessary.  So  soon  as  the  workman  employed  in 
washing  has  placed  five  plates  in  the  grease-pot,  a  boy  lifts 
the  first  from  it  into  a  draining-pan  with  a  grated  bottom ; 
and  when  the  man  has  placed  the  sixth  in  the  tallow,  the 
boy  removes  the  second.  Notwithstanding  the  apparently 
complicated  character  of  the  operations  just  aescribed, 
they  are  performed  so  rapidly,  that  an  expert  wash-man 
will  wash  and  brush  twenty-five  boxes,  or  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  plates,  in  twelve  hours. 

Owing  to  the  vertical  position  of  the  plates  during  the 
preceding  operations,  a  selvage  of  tin  accumulates  along 
their  lower  edge,  which  is  removed  by  the  process  called 
listing.  This  is  performed  by  taking  the  plates  one  by 
one,  as  soon  as  they  are  cool  enough  to  handle,  and  dipping 
their  lower  edges  into  a  pot  called  the  list-pot,  or  listing-' 
pot,  which  contains  enough  melted  tin  to  form  a  layer  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  selvage  of  tin  being  thus 
melted,  is  shaken  off  by  a  smart  blow  with  a  stick,  leavin|r 
only  a  faint  stripe,  wnich  may  be  discerned  upon  afl 
fimshed  tin-plates.  After  listing,  the  plates  are  cleaned 
from  grease  by  rubbing  them,  while  yet  warm,  with  dry 
bran ;  after  which  they  are  packed  in  boxes  of  wood  or 
sheet-iron. 

The  tinning  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  cooking  utensils  and 
othor  vessels  of  capacity  is  performed  by  scouring  the  sur* 
face  until  it  is  perfectly  bnght  and  clean ;  then  heating 
the  vessel,  pouring  in  some  melted  tin  and  rolling  it 
about,  and  rubbing  the  tin  all  over  the  surface  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  a  handful  of  tow :  powdered  rosin  is 
used,  as  in  soldering,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  oxide, 
which  would  impair  the  mutual  affinity  of  the  metals. 
Pure  grain-tin  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is 
firequently  adulterated  with  lead.     By  this  means  vessels 
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of  copper,  brtw,  bnd  cmst-iron  ue  tinned  internally,  and 
thereby  rendered  lit  or  the  moit  delicate  culinary  operO' 
tiiiTw ;  anil  in  a  himilar  way  any  hduiII  portions  of  iron- 
plnle  ui*y  be  coaled  »ith  tin.  Bridle-liitg,  slimipii,  and 
monv  other  KinaJI  articles,  are  tinned  bv  immcriiin);  them 
ill  Ihiid  lin.  Mr.  Gill,  In  the  eleventh  volume  of  the '  Tech- 
iiiial  Kepoiitorv,'  p.  2JU,  deacribea  an  ingenious  method 
III'  tinninjt  nailt  or  lacks  and  other  small  wares,  which  con- 
Mais  ill  cleaning  the  Hiiri'ace  by  pickline  the  articles  in 
diluted  Kulphurie,  muriatic,  oc  nitric  acid,  waahing  them 
alterwaids  in  water,  and  then  puttinji;  them  into  a  ^lon 
Iwltle  of  stone-ware,  with  an  oval  body  and  a  naiTOw  neck, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  bar  or  grain  tin,  and  of  aal- 
aninioniac.  This  vessel  is  then  to  bie  doted,  and  laid  on 
ils  side  over  a  charcoal  fire,  made  upon  a  forge-hearth, 
and  by  tuminff  tl  round,  and  frequently  shakinj^  it,  the  tin 
i»  to  be  unirormly  distributed  over  the  surface*  of  the  in- 
closed articles.  When  tinned  they  are  taken  out,  washed 
in  water  to  remove  the  sal-ammoniac,  and  dried  in  warm 
Miwtlust.  The  (Treat  ndvanlaEe  of  the  process  consisla 
in  the  employment  of  the  etone-ware  bottle,  which  pre- 
vents the  diwipation  of  the  fumes  of  the  sal-ammoniac, 
ami  gives  upt  he  whole  of  the  tin,  which  no  metallic  vessel 
would  (lu.  The  method  of  tinning  pins  is  described  under 
Pin.  vol.  iviii..  p.  161. 

fMtmoirt  nf  the  LiUrary  and  Philosophical  Society  qf 
Miinchetier,  second  series,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  347-80 ;  Pkiloio- 
lihical  Tranvicliont,  December,  1728;  Manif/^aclures  in 
Metal  (in  Lardner's  '  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,'  vol.  iii.) ;  Ure's 
Dictionarii  t^  Arli,  Scc.l 

TINNl'rUS  AU'RIUM,  ringing  in  the  ears,  may  arise 
from  many  different  conditions.  It  is  sometimes  due  to 
an  unnatural  state  oT  the  circulation  in  some  port  of  the 
ear,  the  movement  of  the  blood  producing  a  vibration  of 
the  nerve  which  the  mind  does  not  dislint^uish  from  that 
produced  by  sonorous  vibmtions  of  the  air.  But  most  fre- 
(luently  the  sensation  is  due  to  some  disoidcrcd  state  of 
liic  auditory  nerxe,  end  is  entirely  subjective.  It  is  thus 
pi-K-eived  in  some  diseases  of  the  brain,  in  nervous  peisim^, 
iiTid  in  thane  who  arc  much  debilitAled ;  and  is  a  common 
ui^n  of  organic  diseiue  of  the  auditory  nerve  itself.  It  is 
analogous,  in  these  cases,  to  the  subjective  sensation  of 
sparks  and  flashes  of  light  which  is  perceived  in  caws  of 
disease  of  the  retina  or  opiic  nerve.  It  may  therefore  be  a 
ni;ri  of  a  dangerous  condition,  or  a  prelude  to  complete 
'lrnl>icss ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  unimport- 
ant, dependinff  on  some  local  temporary  affection  ot  the 
ear,  or  on  some  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs  vrith 
which  pail  of  the  brain  sympathizes, 

TINNU'-NCIILL'S,  VieillofB  name,  after  the  antients, 
for  a  genus  of  Fulronidir.  '^[pe,  Tinnuneulat  alaudarius, 
Uriss. ;  Falcii  Tinnuneulu*,  Linn.,  of  which  we  proceed  to 
give  ^I.  Temmi lick's 

Deicrifition. — Wings  reaching  to  three-fourttu  of  Ihe 
length  ol  the  tail ;  upper  plumage  of  the  male  varied  with 
iiiimerouH  black  spots;  quills  striped  internally;  claws 
alwny«  black. 

M.  Tern  mi  nek  states  that  this  short  indication  is  inserted 
to  enable  the  observer  to  distinguish  at  the  first  glance 
this  species  from  the  Falco  tinnuticuloidft  (Crettereletlf, 
Jr  letter  Keilrpl).  and  he  then  proceeds  to  pve  the  fol- 
lowing details  relating  to  Ihe  former : — 

Miitf. — Top  of  tlie  head  bluish-grey;  upper  part*  rrt- 
Jihh-brown,  regularly  sprinkled  with  angular  blask  spot* ; 
lower  parts  white,  sliglitly  tinged  with  reddish  and  with 
oblong  brown  st>ots ;  tail  aidi -colon red,  with  a  wide  black 
Land  towanis  its  extremity,  and  terminated  with  white  ; 
bill  blnijh :  cere,  space  around  the  eye*,  iris,  and  feet  yel- 
low.    Lenirth  about  14  inches. 

Ffmiile.  larger  than  the  male :  all  the  upper  parts  of  a 
hriithler  reddixh ;  lower  iiarts  yellowish  rusty,  with  oblong 
black  »|>ot» ;  tail  re<ldish,  willi  nine  or  ten  narrow  black 
hands,  and  with  a  lan;e  hand  of  that  colour  near  its  ex- 
tremity, which  is  terminated  with  midish-uhite. 

''"""•'"''■ — With  the  upper  parts  of  a  reddish  hue 

Siolteil  with  hlat^k:  the  top  of  the  head  more  or  less 
^iidnl  with  bright  blue;    the  p In mafre  variegated  with 
while ;  wiinetimos  entirely  white. 

The  YuHHB  have  the  Ion  of  Ihe  head,  the  nape,  and  the 
mantle  biown-niKly  streaked  with  black;  these  streaks 
form  the  wi.alc.ftWlmik;  on  Ihe  tintt  qiiilla  are  seven 
reddish  and  whilish  sjiols;  tail  reddish,  undulated  mth 
grey-aah  and  trantvenely  (tiiped  at  in  the  female ;  throat 
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reddish-white ;  at  tfae  ODeains  of  the  bill  a  tiak  tM 
stripe  which  is  prolongca  oo  Uic  upper  part  of  Uijet. 
the  rest  of  the  lower  piuit  whitiab-rutitT  with  oblo^  i^ 
spots ;  iris  brown ;  eere  yellowiib-gre«n. 

This  is,  there  cu  be  Uttle  or  no  doubt,  tk  i<„„ 
( Cfnch  rit)  of  Ariitotle  (Hitt.  Anim^  iL  17 ;  n.  1 ;  n. : 
viii.  3),  and  to  most  todogiata  arc  iuftmei  ta  — -laitr  t. 

as  well  as  llisl  il  it  tin  Ti iifiit  nf  thf  amim  lii  1 1 

(Pliny,  Nat.  Hi*t.,  x.  37.)  It  1*  the  Asilteeiif o, Cu<iu»>, 
Trisluncuto,  Aeertello  FaUhetto  di  Tom,  Cktffn.  mi 
Gavinello  of  the  modem  Italians ;  CercrMt,  ^MmM^. 
Cresxerelle,  and  Epertier  dea  AliMiettt»  ot  Ibt  Ttrttk; 
Tur>>\falke,  Roethet-geyer,  MaUMrfatke,  M  iwAnKK  hxi- 
weyer,  and  IFdnnen-iceker  of  the  Gennaaa;  KfkirJ-itk  A 
the  Swedes;  Kettrel,  Stannel.  SlonegaU.  tad  a.nJkttr 
of  the  modem  British ;  and  Cudf/lt  cStA  at  it»  KX^a 
British. 

Geographical  Ditlribution. — Europe  reaoa'lT.  tti  « 
habitually  beyond  the  regionaof  the  tirlierirr.e,  rhtmtt 
place  is  occupied  bythe  SIskliti.  EagJaod.  SuMlaaL  lAi 
Ireland.  Smyrna,  in  winter  at  \t^i  StiH-lk!.  .  .iir^^ 
from  the  north  to  the  aoutli,  accoiding  to  Tc=.?. ,  i. 
Senegal,  according  to  the  aame  aiitbgtity.  TV  Z^.  :  t! 
Society  have  received  it  teom  the  Cape  at  Gm-i  H  > 
Asia,  India  (Selby) ;  banks  of  the  Gangc*  Ya.-r;..  .'.  t 
(Horsf.) ;  J^an  (Siebold  and  Bii/^r' .  Mr.  \trx:>  •-.;■.. 
that  figures  of  it  occur  in  drawing*  from  Chiu. 


Habitt,  Fbod,  4«.— The  provincial  name  •  Vndhv 
well  expreoes  the  most  striking  ehuttctcratic  of  ^ 
hawk.  With  its  head  to  windward,  whence  Mr.  IWt 
suggests  that  one  of  its  deaiinurtioiu  shonld  be  vtiiM 
'  Standgale,'  not  ■  Stonegall,'  it  tvmaiita  witk  PBbft«< 
tail  and  winnowing  wings  suspended  hiffa  in  air,  mU 
its  piercing  eye  may  include  a  coiuklerable  an^  n  aW 
no  field-mouse  is  safe :  when  the  bird  mc*  ona.  it  »*p 
unemngiyon  the  -flirprited  prey.  When  thai  poMdM 
the  fleids.  it  sometime*  i*  within  the  range  or  a  ins,  ^ 
we  have  heard  hrmeia  exult  in  brinfrinr  oac  dnn,  lA 
thinking  that  the  biid  was  then  on  the  w«tcb  fertv' 
their  greatest  enemies.  Mr.  Waterton  haa  pfalM  "k 
cause  of  the  Kestrel  well,  and  diown  how  Kntflr  i1  ii  <*' 
friend  of  the  agriciilturitt.  But  Ihouifh  taicc  vcni^ii 
it  undoubtedly  prey*  upon  small  bird*,  and  abo  m  bitda 
and  their  larvn.  and  earthwormt.  Mr.  SeRw  ««  ^ 
hawking  after  cockchafers  (MetokmtJka  rst/gwit^  Ut  a 
the  evening.    He  watched  on*  with  a  ^^  «i'«a«> 
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bird  dart  through  &  awnrm  of  those  inaeets,  niu  om  in 
each  claw,  and  eat  them  on  the  winjf ,  The  kestrel  returned 
to  the  cliarjre  again  and  again,  and  Mr.  8e!by  Bsceriwned 
the  fad  beyond  doubt,  for  he  afterwards  shot  the  bird. 

If  a  kestrel  can  find  the  nest  of  a  crow  or  a  magpie  m  a 
receplai-le  for  its  eges,  it  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  make 
one ;  indeed,  it  ]irobabiy  never  does  build ;  sometimes  it 
l»ys  upon  the  bare  ledge*  of  rocks  and  in  old  ruined 
towere.     The  number  of  eggs  is  four  or  five,  and  their 

S round-colour  reddish- white,  which  is  mottled  closely  with 
ark  reddish-brown  and  sometimes  blotched  with  reddish- 
brown.  The  young  come  forth  from  the  egg  towards  the 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  are  covered  with  a 
yellowish-white  down. 

In  the  Portraits  d'OmeauT,  the  following  quatrain  sums 
up  the  qualities  of  the  Kestrel: — 

'  MiilDti.  Lexui.  Btts,  rtwiljfl  vflmiina 

The  allusion  here  made  to  the  friendship  of  the  Kestrel 
for  the  Dove  is  probably  taken  from  tlte  passage  in  Pliny 
to  which  we  have  above  called  attention. 

N.B.  M.  Bi'ehm  would  make  three  distinct  species  from 
this  hawk,  under  the  names  of,  1st,  Hochkopfiger  (high- 
hefided) :  2nd,  Mitllerer  (middle) ;  and  3rd,  Pluttkopfiger 
(flat-headed).  Upon  this  M.  Temminck  drily  observes, 
that  those  who  wish  to  multiply  the  catalogue  of  names 
and  of  species  in  favom'Of  eaenaccidental  or  local  vai'tety, 
may  consult  tlic  work  of  M.  Brchm.  [Falconips,  vol. 
X..  p.  182;  Kestrel.} 
TINO.     [Tenos.] 

TINO'PORUS.  [FoRAMiNiFEBA,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.1 
TINTAGELL.  [Bossiney.] 
TINTERN  ABBEY.  [MoNMOurBSBntB.] 
TINTORETTO,  JA'COPO,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
painters  of  modern  times,  and  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Venetian  sehool,  was  the  son  of  a  dyer  (Tintore),  whence 
the  agnomen  of  Tintoretto ;  his  family  name  was  Robusti ; 
and  he  was  bom  nt  Venice  in  1512.  He  exhibited  a 
remarkable  facility  for  drawing  at  a  very  early  age,  which 
induced  his  parents  to  place  him  in  the  school  of  Titian. 
Ten  days  hoHCVei-  alter  young  Tmtoretto  had  entered  the 
school  of  the  great  painter,  he  wb«  sent  home  again  to  his 
parents;  Titian's  attention  being  attracted  by  some  very 
spiiited  drawings  he  saw  in  liis  studio,  he  inquired  who  did 
them,  and  upon  Tintoretto's  acknowledging  himself  the 
autjior,  Titian  ordered  one  of  his  scholars  to  conduct  the 
boy  home. 


■  of  indefatigable  application.  He  pur- 
chased some  ca^B  from  the  antique  and  some  from  the 
models  of  Diinicl  da  Volterra,  from  the  statues  of  Michael 
Angelo  of  .Moniing,  Twilight,  Night,  and  Day,  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Medici,  in  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  resolving 
to  follow  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo  in  design,  and  to 
combine  with  it  the  colouring  of  Titian, — which  intention 
he  proclaimed  to  his  visitors  by  the  following  line,  which 
he  wrote  upon  the  wall  of  his  apartment ; — 

By  day  he  copied  pictures  by  Titian  ;  and  by  night  he 
made  drawings  upon  coloured  paper,  with  chalk,  inm  his 
casts,  lighted  merely  by  a  candle ;  by  which  means  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  % 

Beculinrily  for  which  all  nis  works  are  conspicuous.  To 
lese  studies  he  added  the  occasional  study  of  the  living 
model  and  of  anatomy ;  and  to  attain  a  still  greater  mastery 
of  chiar'oscuro,  he  used  to  make  models  of  figures  in  wax, 
and  place  them  in  pasteboard  casea,  making  apertures  for 
the  Tight  as  he  required  it :  he  also  suspended  models  and 
casts  from  the  ceiling,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar 
with  various  perspective  views  of  the  figure.  In  addition 
to  these  studies,  he  is  said  to  have  received  much  gratuitous 
■ssistance  Iktm  Schiavonc  in  colouring.  Tintoretto's  first 
picture  which  atliacf ed  notice  was  one  containing  portnuts 
of  himaell'  and  his  brother,  by  candle-light,  himself  hold- 
ing a  cn^t  in  his  hand,  and  his  brother  playing  the  guitar. 
He  exhibilrd  this  picture  in  public,  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  CTthibited  a  large  historical  piece  upon  the  lualto,  which 
gave  him  a.  rank  amongst  the  yeat  painters  of  Venice. 
He  undertook  eiery  commission  which  offered  itself,  and 
frequently  painted  Iai^  works  merely  for  the  price  of  the 
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works  here ;  they  amountea  to  many  hundreds.  One  of 
his  first  great  worki  in  fresco  was  a  facade  in  the  Arsend, 
which  he  punted  in  1!M6,  representing  Balshazzar's  Feast 
and  the  Writing  upon  the  Wall.  Of  his  first  oil  pictures, 
the  following  were  most  remarkable : — The  Tiburtine  Sibyl, 
for  the  church  of  tteuta  Anna;  the  Last  Supper,  and  me 
Washing  of  the  IKsciples'  Feet,  for  the  church  of  Santa 
Marcola;  for  San  Severe,  a  Cmcifixion,  very  large;  and 
in  the  church  of  the  Triniti,  the  Temptation  of  Eve  and 
the  Death  of  Atiel,  besides  some  others. 

Tintoretto  was  so  eager  for  employment,  and  so  desirous 
of  public  notice  and  applause,  that  rather  than  be  inactive 
or  unoccupied  witn  any  public  work,  he  frequently  volun- 
teered his  services,  or  at  most  required  no  further  outlay 
from  his  employer  than  would  cover  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials. He  painted  upon  such  terms  the  facade  in  fresco 
of  a  large  house  near  the  Ponte  dell'  Angelo  ;  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  he  painted  a  very  spirited  representation 
of  a  cavalry  battle,  above  which  he  placed  an  omamentaJ 
cornice  in  bronie  ;  over  this  he  painted  a  large  historical 
composition  containing  many  figures ;  between  the  win- 
dows he  introduced  various  figures  of  women  ;  and  at  the 
top  a  rich  frieze  :  the  great  extent  and  the  boldness  of 
these  paintings  astoniehed  the  Venetian  painters  of  that 
period.  Upon  very  similar  terras  he  executed  two  of  his 
greatest  works,  at  Santa  Maria  dell'  Orto,  wliere  he  painted, 
for  100  ducats,  two  immense  pictures  fifty  feet  high.  In 
one  was  the  Procession  of  the  Jews  with  the  Golden  Calf, 
and  Moses  upon  a  rock  in  the  background  receiving  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  which  were  supported  by  a  group  of 
naked  angels ;  the  other  was  a  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  containing  an  immense  number  of  figures ;  an 


of  the  parts  had  been  equal  to  the  conception  of 
the  whole. 

The  following  works  also  are  accounted  amongst  Unto- 
retlo's  masterpieces  :— Saint  Agnes  restoring  to  life  the  son 
of  the  Preefect,  painted  for  the  chapel  of  Cardinal  Conta- 
rino  ;  the  Miracle  of  St.  Mark,  called  '  II  Miracolo  dello 
Schiavo,'  where  the  saint  delivers  a  Venetian,  who  had  be- 
come a  Turkish  slave,  from  a  punishment  ordered  by  his 
master,  by  rendering  him  invulneiable,  so  that  hammers 
and  other  inslrvimenia  of  torture  were  broken  upon  hia 
body  without  hurting  him  ;  this  mcture,  which  is  gene- 
rally  considered  the  best  of  all  Tintoretto's  works,  was 
painted  in  his  tliirty-seventh  year,  for  the  brotherhood  of 
St.  Mark,  and  when  it  was  finuhed  and  put  up,  the  worthy 
friars  disputed  with  one  another  about  the  price,  a  dispute 
which  Tintoretto  settled  by  ordering  the  picture  to  be 
taken  down  and  sent  home,  and  telling  the  brotherhood 
that  they  should  not  have  it  at  any  prii'C.  He  however, 
alter  some  entreaty,  restored  it  to  ils  p^ace  and  received 
his  own  price,  and  the  friars  further  gratified  him  by 
ordering  him  to  paint  three  other  t^ubjects  fiom  the  life 
of  the  same  saint, — the  Exhumation  of  the  Body  of  the 
Saint  at  Alexandria,  through  the  two  Venetian  merchants 
Buono  da  Malamocco  andRuslico  daTorcello  ;  the  Trans- 
port of  the  Body  to  the  Ship ;  and  Ihe  Miraculous  Preser- 
vation at  Sea  of  a  Saracen  ^'or  through  the  Saint  ;  the 
miracle  of  the  slave  is  in  the  Academy  of  Venice  ;  it  has 
been  engraved  by  J.  Mathan  ;  the  other  three  are  in  the 
Scuola  di  San  Marco.  Pietro  di  Corlona  is  repoited  lo  have 
said,  that  if  he  lived  in  Venice,  he  would  never  pass  a 
holiday  without  going  to  see  these  woiks ;  he  admired 
chiefly  the  drawing.  Ihe  pictures  he  painted  for  the  Scuola 
di  San  Rocco  are  equally  celebrated  :  they  consist  of  the 
famous  Crucifixion,  which  was  engraved  by  Agostino  Car- 
racci,  to  the  greatest  satisfaction  ol  Tintoretto ;  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ,  engraved  by  £.  Sadeler;  the  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents  and  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes, 
engraved  by  L.  Kilian  ;  and  several  others  of  less  note. 
To  these  must  be  added  three  painted  for  Ihe  Padri  Ci-oci- 
feri,  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  Circirmcision  of 
the  Infant  Christ,  painted  in  competition  w  iih  Schiavone ; 
and  a  Marriage  at  Cana,  now  in  the  church  of  Sanla  Maria 
delta  Salute.  The  Miracolo  dello  Schiavo,  Ihe  Crucifixion 
at  San  Rocco,  and  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  are  said  to  be 
the  only  pictures  to  which  Tintoretto  put  his  name.  There 
is  an  enmvin^  of  Ihe  Marriage  at  Cana,  by  Volpato,  and 
a  spirited  etching  by  E.  Fialetti. 

Tintoretto  executed  many  great  works  for  the  govern 
3Q2 
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ment  of  Venice,  both  in  oil  and  fresco ;  and  such  was  his 
activity,  perseverance,  and  success,  that  he  left  little  to  be 
done  by  others.  He  wan  always  occupied,  and  he  worked 
with  such  unexampled  rapidity  that  he  used  to  be  called 
II  Furioso.  Sebastian  del  nonibo  said  that  Tintoretto 
could  do  as  much  in  two  days  as  he  could  do  in  two  years. 
He  {tainted  for  the  senate,  in  the  council-hall,  the  Corona- 
tion of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  at  Rome ; 
and  in  consequence  of  Paul  Veronese  painting  a  picture  in 
the  same  half,  Tintoretto  procured  permission  to  paint  an- 
other, in  which  he  represented  Pope  Alexander  HI.  sur- 
rounded by  cardinals  and  prelates,  excommunic^in^  the 
Mime  emperor :  the  pope  was  represented  throwing  the  ex- 
tins^iished  candle  amongst  the  populace,  and  a  crowd  of 
people  was  nishinsf  forward  to  endeavour  to  catch  it.  He 
painted  also  for  the  senate,  in  the  hall  dello  Scnitinio,  the 
celebrated  naval  victory  of  the  Venetians  over  the  Turks  in 
1571.  He  painted  many  other  works  in  the  ducal  palace, 
historical  and  allei^orical,  commemorating  the  historv'  of 
Venice,  of  which  the  most  famous  are  the  capture  of  2ara 
by  storm;  and  the  cfreat  picture  of  Paradise,  upon  canvas, 
74  feet  by  34,  containinc:  a  surprising  number  of  figures. 
This  was  his  last  great  work ;  he  commenced  it  in  several 

J)ieces  in  the  Scuola  Vecchia  del  la  Misericordia,  and 
inished  it,  with  the  help  of  his  son,  in  its  place  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  great  council-hall  of  the  Senate,  now  the 
library. 

Tintoretto  painted  at  Venice  eight  friezes  for  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  recordini;  the  duke*s  feats,  to  be  placed  in  his 
castle,  and  he  visited  the  duke  at  Mantua,  with  all  his 
family,  and  was  splendidly  entertained  by  him.  He  painted 
alhO  the  porti-ait  of  Henry  HI.  of  France  and  Poland, 
when  that  king  visited  Venice ;  of  which  picture  Kidolfi 
relates  a  curious  hist  or}'.  Tintoretto  was  engaged  with  Paul 
Veronese  in  painting  some  fitrures  in  chiar'oscuro  upon  the 
arch  of  triumph  erected  by  Palladio  at  Venice  in  nonour 
of  the  landing  of  Henry  III.,  kinij  of  France  and  Poland ; 
but  wishing  to  take  a  nortrait  of  the  king  as  he  landed,  he 
prevailed  upon  Paul  Veronese  to  complete  the  arch  ;  and 
ne  dressi'd  himself  as  one  of  the  doge's  attendants,  and  went 
in  the  Bucintoro,  the  state  barge,  with  the  others  to 
receive  the  king,  whose  portrait  he  drew  in  small,  in 
crayons,  unknown  to  the  king,  whilst  he  was  proceeding 
in  the  barge  to  the  landing-place.  This  portrait  he  after- 
wards enlarged  in  oils,  and  procured  pennission  from  the 
king  to  retouch  it  from  life.  The  king  expressed  himself 
verj-  much  pleased  with  tlie  portrait,  and  accepted  it  from 
the  painter,  whom  he  wisiheci  to  create  acavaliere;  but 
Tintoretto  declined  the  honour,  upon  the  plea  that  to  bear 
a  title  was  inconsistent  with  his  habits.  Henry  HI.  after- 
wards ])resented  the  portrait  to  the  doge  Luigi  Mocenigo. 
Tintoretto  ])ainted  many  pdrtraits,  all  in  a  remarkably 
bold  style ;  he  painted  scvenil  of  the  series  of  doges'  por- 
traits along  the  fiieze  of  the  great  council-hall. 

It  has  been  said  al>ove  tliat  Tintoretto  was  a  remarkably 
rapid  painter:  he  was  however  as  careless  about  the  execu- 
tion oi  the  parts  as  he  was  bold.  Tliere  are  pictures  by  liim 
painted  in  his  youth  that  are  extremely  carefully  finished, 
but  these  are  ver}'  few  :  Susanna  at  the  Bath  with  the  two 
Elders,  is  of  this  class ;  several  of  his  large  pictures  are 
merely  dead  coloured,  and  many  of  them  were  painted  off 
without  the  slightest  previous  preparation.  His  rapidly- 
executed  and  low-pnced  proctuctions  were  a  frequent 
source  of  complaint  to  his  fiM low-artists.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  brotherhood  of  San  Kocco  requested  Paul 
Veronese,  Salviati,  Zuccaro,  Schiavone,  and  Tintoretto  to 
send  them  designs  for  a  picture  of  the  Apotheosis  of  San 
Rocco,  that  thev  might  select  the  best  of  them,  Tintoretto 
sent  his  finished  picture  as  soon  as  the  others  sent  in  their 
designs,  affirming  that  he  had  no  other  way  of  drawing ; 
and  to  ensure  its  l>ei!ig  fixed  in  its  destined  place,  he  made 
the  institution  a  present  of  the  work.  Ahhough  Tintoretto 
professed  to  draw  in  the  style  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  to 
colour  like  Titian,  there  are  few  traces  of  either  quality  in 
the  great  majority  of  his  works;  they  are  however  all 
cx)nHuicuous  for  his  own  peculiar  style  of  chiar*oscuro, 
which  is  frequently  both  heavy  and  cold.  In  his  larger 
compositions  a  principal  characteristic  is  the  number  of 
figures,  which  are  oiten  crowded  and  confused,  and  the 
s]>ectator  looks  in  vain  for  a  s\roi  of  repose  to  relieve  the 
mind  •  this  is*  ho'vever  not  the  case  with  s\ich  pictures  as 
the  .Nfiracolo  dello  Schiavo  and  other  earlier  productions. 
Anaibal  Carracci  has  eloquently  expresiicd  the  inequality  of 


this  great  painter— that  if  he  was  aometimeii  equal  toT.M;. 
he  was  often  inferior  to  Tintoretto.    The  Veneti*=.* '-  ;*j 
say  that  he  had  three  pencils,  one  of  Kold.  cr.e  vf  v  f.-. 
and  the  other  of  iron.     In  his  design  TintortVu  «••  z.^ 
cuiar,  but  lean,  and  often  incorrect ;    and  in  tUt  l«>*j  .; 
his  draperies  frequently  mean  and  cunfuiked ;  hu  tx'.yir^ 
was  not  gaudy,  like  that  of  many  of  the  Vrnetiar.!.  lc  •^ 
often  even  cold,  and  shadow  predominates  in  prapt  l. 
his  pictures.    He  was  once  asked  which  wen*  ^tie  ^-^rt, 
colours,  and  he  answered  *  black  and  white.*    It  »m  t:ik.  i 
maxim  of  his  that  none  but  experienced  v^i&  v.^'.«i 
draw  from  the  living  model,  as  they  were  kA  aMtt  J 
distinguishing  between  the  beautie*  and  thr  iBpc^/.  •:* 
of  an  individual  model.     Tintoretto  painted  ArtT^i  >•- 
trait,  and  Kidolfi  relates  the  following  anetdotc  cvnrc-  .•«! 
with  it : — Aretin  was  a  great  friend  of  TitiaoV  and  «ii  a 
the  habit  of  abusing  Tintoretto  occasionailj :  tiir  U:?t:  ■>» 
day  meeting  the  poet,  invited  him  to  come  and  ait  tu  l:3 
for  his  portrait,  to  which  Aretin  aMented;  bat  he  >.2j  .-.  • 
sooner  seated  himself  in  the  painter's  ifudio.  t/ua  TrAc^riJ 
pulled  out  with  great  violence  a  piitol  fiom  uQdr.-tic>i!.h 
[lis  vest  and  came  towards  him :  up  jumped  Ar«M  \z  a 
great  fright,  and  cried  out  *  Jacopo,  whal  ir«  \ovi  &!t«#.* '' 
'  Oh !  don't  alarm  yourself,'  said  Tintoretto,  *  I  am  onlv  z^'it 
to  measure  you ;   and  suiting  the  action  to  the  wlrL  it 
said,   'you  are  just  two    pistols  and  a  half.'    'Wu:  i 
mountel>ank  ^ou  are ! '  returned  Aretin ;  'you  iir  4l«i;.>  .p 
to  some  frolic*    The  poet  was  afterwards  mure  caL*j.»A 
and  they  became  friends.     Ridolfi  recoids  i  irw  .>-:.f 
whimsical  feats  of  Tintoretto's.  He  died  at  Ven:c«  r.  lUA. 
aged  eifi:hty-two.    He  had  two  children — a  mil  Dooti^y, 
and  a  daughter.  Marietta — who   both  practitni  pur^rr 
Domenico  was  bom  in  1562,  and  died  in  IfilT.   VLt  xJ- 
lowed  in  the  steps  of  his  father  both  in  hi««rT  lai  p.r- 
trait ;  but,  sa>;s  I^nii,  as  Ascaniusdid  those  of(.t>*«L  v.« 
passibus  acquis.     Marietta  was  born  in  1500.  aad  U  Vf 
fore  her  father,  in  1590.     She  painted  very  eicvlLoe  701- 
traits. 

(Ridolfi,  Le  Maraviglie  deli*  Arie^  orrero  U  I't:*  i-zk 
lUnstri  Piiiori  Veneti^  e  dello  Stato  :  Zanetti.  IM^  ?^ 
tura  Fenesf'ana,  e  delle  Opere  pubblicht  dt  l'fvz>am 
Mapxtri^  &c.) 

TIOO.MEN.     [Siberia.] 

TIPERAH  MOUNTAINS.     [Hixdusta!*.  p.  2:6  Sc- 

HET.] 

TIPPERARY,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  si  Vc- 
ster  in  Ireland.    It  is  on  the  norinem  bonder  of  \U  p> 
vince,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  bv  Kini:'«  \.fic£T 
and  Queen's  County,  and  on  the  east  bv  the'coar'i 
Kilkenny,  all  in  the  province  of  Leinster.'    On  r»w  »1*> 
east  and  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  countj  of  Wiitrfn 
on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Cork,  and  on  the  weat  U'iym 
of  Limerick  and  Clare,  all  in  Munstcr.     On  the  Dbrji-«<« 
it  is  bounded  by  the  county  of  Galway  in  Conziaucrt-fra 
which,  as  well  as  from  Clare,  it  is  separated  by~The;:«v 
Shannon  or  the  lakes  through  which  it  flows.    I:  bflH 
of  the  largest  of  the  Irish  counties,  bein?  t\cttdtimh 
by  those  of  Cork  and  Kerry  in  Munster,  Galwav  and  Uns 
in  Connauijht,  and  Done^  in  Ulster :  its  ipvatVst  leaci  ■ 
from  north  to  south,  from  the  junction  of  the  Lower  Bren 
with  the  Shannon  to  the  Ana  glen,  G8  miles ;  the  rw><< 
breadth  is  from  the  border  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  be^m 
Tipperary  and  Brulf  (in  Limerick),  to  the  Ixmier  ef  Di 
county  of  Kilkenny,  north  of  Carriek-on-Suir.  ab:«i  4i 
miles.    Tlie  area  is  variously  estimated.     In  the  Ptipo^ 
tion  Returns  {Pari.  Papers,  1«33,  voL  xxzix.  .  and  eta 
table  annexed  to  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  •  3ili?^ 
Ireland,  it  is  f^ven  at  8S4,910  English  acres  (=1305  taan 
miles) ;  by  Dr.  Beaufort  {Memoir  of  a  Map  qflrrlini.i 
R8239H  English  acres  (=1379  square  miles: :   and  bv  Mr. 
R.  Griffith,  in  his  evidence  before  the  I^nb*  ComoEOi 
on  Tithe  {Lords*  Sessiomd  Paper f^   1831-2  ,  at  iJOIlQ 
acres  (=1583  square  miles) ;  comprehending*  accccdisr  » 
this  last   estimate    819,698    aciea    (  =  ian   tqoMttuJu 
of  cultivat(>d  land),   182,147  acres  (=2M   squsn  muk 
of  unimproved  mountain  or  lx>g,  aiid  ll^asacm  =*^ 
square  miles>  of  lakes.    The  excev  of  this  last  csLa:* 
above  the  previous  ones  is  remarkable,  and  would  rt^^ 
it  liable    to  suspicion  if  it  were   supported  br  i  «• 
eminent  authority.    The  population,  in  fel.  iias'«Xl>« 
};ivin^  308,  292,  or  2U  inhabitants  to  a  squsfv  mL*.  'T- 
spectively,  to  the  three  estimates  of  the  area  of  the  cw^"*- 
Clonmell  or  Clonmel,  the  cliief  town,  is  on  the  Suir,  9Dsii 
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in  a  direct  line  south-south-west  of  Dublin,  or  103  miles 
by  the  road  througli  Naas,  Castle-Dermot,  Carlow,  Leighlin 
Bridge,  Kilkenny,  and  Callen. 

Surface;  Geology ;  Bogs. — The Knockmeledown  Moun- 
tains, on  the  south  boitier  of  the  county,  where  it  is  conter- 
minous with  Cork,  rise  to  the  height  of  2700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  placed  in  *  a  table-land  of 
clay -slate,  partly  bordered  on  the  flanks  by  sandstone,  and 
on  the  higher  grounds  sustaining  isolated  caps  of  the  same 
rock,  or  upholding  more  continuous  mountain-masses.' 
The  position  of  the  sandstone  on  the  flanks  is  generally 
conformed  to  the  inclination  presented  by  the  surface  of 
the  subjacent  clay-slate,  but  the  masses  on  the  higher 
grounds  approach  more  and  moie  to  a  horizontal  arrange- 
ment. This  tract  (of  clay-slate)  is  surrounded  by  floetz 
limestone  on  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south :  *  this 
limestone  tract  on  the  north  separates  the  Knockmeledown 
Mountains  from  the  Galtees,  of  which  the  principal  sum- 
mits (3000  feet  high)  are  in  this  county.  The  general 
direction  of  these  two  ranges  is  nearly  east  and  west :  the 
intermediate  limestone  plain  or  valley  is  watered  by  two 
streams  (with  their  respective  affluents),  one,  the  Tar, 
flowing  eastward  into  the  Suir ;  the  other,  the  Funcheon, 
westward  into  the  Blackwater.  North  of  the  Galtees,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  a  narrow  valley  (the  Glen  of 
Aherlow),  rise  the  Slievh-na-Muck  Mountains,  which  form 
a  subordinate  and  lower  range,  and  have  the  same  general 
direction  of  east  and  west.  Both  the  Galtees  and  the 
Slicyh-na-Muck  are  composed  wholly  of  sandstone,  and 
the  intermediate  valley  or  glen  appears  to  be  occupied  by 
the  same  formation.  The  northern  face  of  the  Galtees, 
towards  this  narrow  valley,  is  in  many  parts  extremely  pre- 
cipitous, and  even  inaccessible :  the  southern  face,  towards 
the  broader  valley  or  limestone  plain,  which  separates  them 
from  the  Knockmeledown  Mountains,  is  of  a  tamer  character. 
The  strata  of  the  sandstone  are,  in  the  upper  region  of  the 
Galtees,  almost  horizontal,  yet  gently  curved,  following 
the  form  of  the  summit,  and  precipitously  broken  off  on 
the  sides,  where  they  frequently  crop  out.  On  the  flanks, 
where  they  are  not  abruptly  broken  off,  they  become  more 
inclined,  and  appear  to  be  conformed  to  the  surface  of  the 
clay-slate  on  which  they  rest.  The  sandstone  varies  much 
in  character,  but  in  general  it  is  a  flne-grained  rock,  com- 
posed of  <jrains  of  quartz  closely  aggregated.  The  sand- 
stone of  Siievh-na-Muck  yields  excellent  flags. 

In  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  county,  north  of 
Clonmell  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  is  a  group  of  hills  called 
Slievh-na-Man,  the  geological  character  of  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  mountains  already  described :  the  group 
*  consists  of  a  nucleus  of  clay-slate,  surrounded  and  sur- 
mounted by  sandstone.' 

In  the  centre  of  the  county  is  another  important  range. 
It  coinmences  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  north  of  the 
little  river  Mulkeme,  or  Bilboa,  which  joins  the  Shannon 
a  short  distance  above  Limerick.  At  this  extremity  the 
range  is  known  as  the  Doon  Mountains ;  but  as  it  extends 
north-eastward  into  Tipperary,  the  most  important  summits 
are  known  as  the  Bilboa  and  Keeper  Mountains  (the  latter 
2100  feet  high)  and  the  Devil's  Bit :  it  crosses  the  county 
of  Tipperary  in  a  north-eastern  direction  by  Templederry 
and  Roscrea,  becoming  narrower  as  it  advances,  and  enters 
Queen's  County  and  King's  County,  which  it  separates 
from  each  other,  and  where  it  is  known  under  the  desig- 
nation of  Shevh  Bloom.  The  geological  character  of 
these  mountains  is  similar  to  those  already  described: 
Keeper  and  Bilboa  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  range 
consist  of  clay-slate,  generally  flanked  by  sandstone,  except 
for  a  small  space  on  the  north-west  side,  near  the  village 
of  Silvermines,  where,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  clay-slate 
comes  in  conti^ct  with  and  immediately  supports  the  floetz 
limestone.  To  the  north-east  of  Templedeiry  the  range  is 
entirely  composed  of  sandstone.  The  direction  of  the 
strata  of  the  clay-slate  varies  in  this  mountain-range.  The 
sandstone  in  one  part,  near  Newport,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  range,  is  a  coarse  red  conglomerate,  and  rests  uncon- 
formably  on  the  clay-slate.  Copper  was  formerly  dug  in 
tliese  mountains,  at  Lackamore,  five  miles  east  of  Newport. 
There  are  three  veins,  one  of  them  thicker  than  the  rest, 
and  bearing  rich  copper-ore  in  bunches.  The  workings  on 
this  vein  extended  above  700  feet  in  length  and  150  feet 
in  depth.  An  attempt  was  made  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury to  renew  the  works,  but  the  machinery  was  insufficient 
to  keep  the  mine  free  from  water,  j 


Considerable  quantities  of  lead  mixed  with  silver  were 
obtained  last  century  in  an  opening  at  the  junction  of  the 
clay-slate  with  the  floetz  limestone,  near  the  village  of 
Silvermines.  This  opening  had  been  filled  with  clay, 
sandy  clay,  sand,  decomposed  slate,  and  scattered  blocks 
of  limestone,  Lydian-stone,  and  sandstone,  the  whole  mass 
being  penetrated  or  cemented  by  metallic  depositions  of 
various  kinds ;  and  in  this  *  softness,'  as  the  miners  termed 
it,  the  operations  were  conducted. 

Near  the  lower  part  of  Lough  Derg,  one  of  the  lakes 
through  which  the  Shannon  flows,  are  the  Arra  Mountains, 
a  group  occupying  a  small  part  of  this  county  on  the 
western  side,  and  extending  across  the  Shannon  into  the 
county  of  Clare  (where  they  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Slievh  Bemagh) ;  they  consist  partly  of  clay-slate  and 
partly  of  sandstone.  There  are  quarries  in  these  mountains 
whicn  yield  slate  not  inferior  to  that  of  North  Wales. 

The  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  floetz  lime- 
stone, except  a  portion  of  the  district  between  the  southern 
groups  of  mountains  (Slievh-na-Man  and  the  Galtees)  and 
the  Central  range,  which  is  occupied  by  the  coal-field  of 
Killenaule ;  and  one  or  two  small  tracts  on  the  western 
side  of  the  county,  where  trap  rocks  appear  interstratified 
with  the  limestone.  This  floetz  limestone  presents  in  its 
connection  with  other  rocks  and  in  its  organic  remains 
several  features  similar  to  those  of  the  mountain  limestone 
of  Derbyshire  and  the  north  of  England ;  but  differs  in 
this,  that  the  tract  occupied  by  it  forms  an  extensive  plain, 
marked  only  by  slight  undulations. 

The  coal-field  of  Killenaule  extends  about  eighteen 
miles  in  length  from  north-east  to*  south-west,  from  near 
the  river  Nore  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cashel,  and  about 
six  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  partly  in  this  county  and  partly 
in  that  of  Kilkenny.  There  are  two  very  small  outlying 
portions  near  Cashel.  Tliis  coal-field  forms  a  low  range 
of  hills,  placed  upon  the  floetz  limestone,  and  elevated 
above  it.  It  varies  in  its  elevation,  being  highest  and 
most  abrupt  on  the  north-western  side,  where  the  hills  rise 
from  300  to  600  feet  above  the  limestone  plain.  On  this 
side  the  dip  both  of  the  limestone  and  superincumbent 
coal  strata  is  greater  than  on  the  other  side.  Towards  the 
south-east  the  surface  declines  gradually,  and  the  streams 
which  water  the  tract  mostly  flow  in  that  direction.  The 
strata  are  more  gently  inclined  here.  The  aspect  of  the 
hills  varies,  but  they  are  commonly  rounded  with  inter- 
vening hollows.  The  junction  of  the  limestone  with  the 
coal-formation  is  generally  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but 
sometimes  half-way  up  their  side.  Immediately  above  the 
limestone,  shale  and  gritstone  alternate,  there  being  two 
beds  of  each :  the  upper  gritstone,  when  not  covered  by 
the  superior  beds,  constitutes  the  main  body  of  the  elevated 
part  of  the  coal-hills :  it  is  marked  by  repeated  undulations, 
forming  unequal  ridges,  with  intervening  hollows  or  troughs, 
having  their  greatest  extension  or  length  generally  from 
north-east  to  south-west.  In  these  troughs  the  coal-beds  are 
found  resting  upon  fire-clay,  which  intervenes  between 
them  and  the  gritstone  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  coal, 
and  covered  by  shale,  grit,  and  then  shale  again. 
Sometimes  this  series  is  repeated  so  as  to  give  two  seams 
of  coal.  The  troughs  are  generally  from  fifty  to  seventy 
yards  deep  from  the  surface  to  the  coal,  near  the  centre  of 
the  trough,  and  from  500  to  700  yards  wide  at  the  surface. 
The  coal  is  of  the  nature  of  blind-coal  or  anthracite.  The 
coal-works  have  been  carried  on  with  increased  activity  of 
late  years :  before  1825  the  yearly  produce  was  valued  at 
about  12,000/. ;  since  that  period  it  has  been  nearly  doubled. 
The  principal  bogs  are  m  the  eastern  and  central  part  of 
the  county :  one  continuous  line  of  bog  extends  from  near 
the  border  of  the  coal-field,  near  Killenaule,  to  the  south- 
eastern foot  of  the  central  range  of  hills  at  Roscrea,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  30  miles ;  and  there  are  smaller  detached 
bogs  westward  of  this,  and  some  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  between  the  Lower  Bnisna  and  the  Shannon. 

Hydrography  and  Communications. — ^The  greater  part 
of  the  county  is  comprehended  in  the  basin  of  the  Barrow 
and  the  Suir,  two  rivers  which  unite  in  Waterford  Haven. 
A  smsdl  part  on  the  eastern  border  is  drained  by  the  Min- 
ster, or  King's  River,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Nore,  which 
itself  is  an  affluent  of  the  Barrow.  The  Nore  rises  in  this 
county,  but  has  its  course  chiefly  in  that  of  Kilkenny.  But 
most  of  the  waters  flow  into  the  Suir,  which  rises  north  of 
Templemore,  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  mountains 
that  there  cross  the  county,  and  flows  by  Thurles,  GoMeii, 
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and  Cahir,  to  the  junction  of  the  little  rirer  Nier; 
■iter  which  it  flows  alons:  the  border  of  thii  county  and 
Waterford,  first  northward,  and  then  westward,  by  Clon- 
mell  and  (.'arrick,  below  which  it  auita  the  county  aJto- 
frether.  Its  course  in  Tipperary  may  be  estimated  at  about 
76  miles.  It  receives  a  number  of  tributaries,  moht  of  them 
small.  On  the  ri^ht  bank  the  Multeen  joins  it  above 
Golden  Bridge ;  and  the  river  which  waters  the  glen  of 
Aherlow,  between  the  Galtees  and  81ievh-na-Muck,  and 
the  Tar,  which  drains  part  of  the  limestone  valley  between 
the  Galtees  and  Knockmeledown,  join  it  lower  down.  The 
Nier,  which  joins  it  on  the  border  of  the  county,  on  the 
same  bank,  belongs  to  the  county  Waterford.  Two  streams 
join  It  on  the  left  bank,  one  below  Clonmell,  and  another 
on  the  border,  below  Carrick.  The  Suir  is  navi^pible  by 
large  barges  up  to  Clonmell. 

That  part  of  the  county  which  lies  north-west  from  the 
central  chain  of  mountains  (the  Keeper,  Bilboa,  and 
Devil's  Bit)  belongs  to  the  ba«in  of  the  Shannon.  The 
Shannon  itself,  and  Lough  Derg,  through  which  it  flows, 
skirt  the  north-western  border  for  about  45  miles,  being 
navigable  throughout.  The  streams  which  flow  from  the 
north-western  slope  of  the  central  chain  are  affluents  of 
the  Shannon,  but  none  of  them  are  navigable :  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Nenagh,  which  passes  the  town  of  Nenagh, 
and  the  Lower  Bnisna  or  Brosna,  which  skirts  the  north- 
eastern border,  and  unites  with  the  Shannon  at  the  north- 
em  point  of  the  county. 

There  are  no  lakes  in  this  county ;  but  Lough  Derg  is  on 
its  border.  There  are  no  navigable  canals.  The  road  from 
Dublin  to  Cork  enters  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  county, 
and  passes  through  Clonmell  and  Clogheen.  Another  road 
from  Dublin  to  Cork  by  Athy  passes  through  Cashel  and 
Cahir.  The  road  from  l>ublin  throutrh  Kildare  and  Mary- 
borough (Queen's  County^  to  Limerick  crosses  the  north- 
ern part  through  Uoscfea,  Toomevara,  and  Nenagh :  an- 
other road  from  Dublin  through Tullamore  and  Parsonstown 
(both  in  King's  County)  unites  ^ith  the  foregoing  at 
Nenacrh.  The  road  from  Waterford  to  Limerick  enters  the 
county  on  the  south-east  at  (Jarrick-on-8uir,  and  passes 
through  ('lonmell,  Cahir,  and  Tipperary.  There  arc  roads 
from  Clonmell  to  Cashel  and  to  Cahir,  and  from  Tipperary 
to  Cashel,  besides  other  roads  of  less  importance,  which  do 
not  riKjuire  description.  In  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Irish  Poor  Commissioners  (Pari.  Paperg^  1836,  vol.  xxxiii.), 
the  roads  in  the  barony  of  Middlethird — which,  as  compre- 
hending part  of  the  mountainous  count iy( including  Slievh- 
na-Man  j  and  part  of  the  valley  or  plain  between  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  mountains,  may  l)e  taken  to  represent 
the  county  at  large — arc  described  as  good  and  sufficiently 
numerous. 

Af^rirulture  and  Condition  of  the  People. — The  in- 
formation which  we  give  under  tnis  head,  extracted  from 
the  Appendix  to  the  Irish  Poor  Commissioners*  lleport 
(Pari.  Pafterg  for  1836,  vol.  xxxiii.),  has  reference  to  the 
barony  of  Middlethird,  from  which  alone  witnesses  were 
exammed ;  but  it  may  probably  be  regarded  as  in  a  great 
degree  applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  county. 

The  land  in  the  barony  was  estimated  in  the  county 
books  ^though  the  measurement  was  old,  and  regai'ded  as 
inaccurate  at  58,8.').'^  plantation  acres:  the  plantation  or 
Irish  acre  being  eq\ial  to  about  an  English  statute  acre  and 
five-eightliH,  or  accurately,  to  la.  2r.  lOflJiP-  Tl^*^  \%xii\  was 
held  as  follows : — 

70  perMns  held  above  100  acres. 

20  „  from    80  to  100. 

127  „  50  to  80. 

551  „  20  to  50. 

759  „  10  to  20. 

745  „  5  to  10. 

1056  „  1  to  5. 

280  „  less  than  1  acre. 

The  soil  of  the  baronv  is  chiefly  a  rich  loam  of  some 
depth  on  a  substratum  of  limestone,  and  is  equally  adapted 
to  tillaire  or  ])asture  crround.  There  is  no  public  com- 
mon land,  nor  any  woodland  except  fn)m  150  to  2U0 
acres  in  gentlemen*s  demesnes:  there  are  only  about 
fMN)  or  UN)  acres  of  bog,  and  that  in  the  northern  part  of 
tlif  l)arony :  in  the  southern  part  the  want  of  fuel  is  se- 
verely felt.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  l>arony,  after  these 
tnflinir  deductions,  one-third  or  one-fourth  is  pasture- 
land,  and  the  rest  in  tillage.     Grazing-tanns  are  chdefly 


kurge,  and  are  oeeapieS  bjr  gentlemeiu  but  tberv  «f  ^ 
many  of  them :  the  quantity  of  |^r«zine-l*nd  hhi  i«fw: 
increased  in  the  flve  years  preceding  the  inq\an  .  u»  -^ 
previously  to  that  perioH  tiie  converMr  had  ttkr:  v<>- 
pasture  naving  been  converted  into  tillage.  Fltm  w 
generally  l>ounded  by  double  ditches ;  fieUb  trr  2i>x 
by  single  ditches.  These  fences  are  generally  in  p^x  xc- 
dition,  and  the  loM  from  cattle  trespaaang  is  tnflasc  TU 
quantity  of  land  wasted  in  fencea  in  this  bamoy  i»  rr^f 
than  in  others. 

Rents  have  been  decreasing^ :  it  was  cstinatfj  riw:  *;>  i 
had  fallen  in  the  twelve  years  preceding  the  uqjrr  f.-ra 
20  to  90  per  cent.  The  Inah  acre  is  in  general  aw  Fl*^ 
at  the  time  of  the  inquirjii  were  genetalTy  held  nade:  r^ 
but  the  granting  of  leases  was  ^oing  into  dbue.  and  tun 
of  which  the  leases  had  fallen  in  doling  the  prrcedinc  a 
years  were  generalljr  held  by  tenants  at  in/l.  lliearduu.7 
term  of  farm  leases  is  thirty-one  reaiB»  or  three  lirca  cV- 
tage  and  glebe  lands  are  commonly  \H  tot  f^rtaty-ooe 
Since  the  subletting  act,  it  hasnotbeea  iwia/tocnuf 
to  tenants  in  common ;  such  leases  had  been  tand  n^'^- 
ous ;  they  had  prevented  draining  and  inclaanK,  and  otbt: 
improvements.  About  one-fouilh  oC  the  barany  via  it  tkt 
time  of  the  inquiry  held  under  middle-fl&en,bat  the  Mts 
is  going  into  disuse ;  and  though  leases  do  not  uml^ 
contain  any  prohibitory  clause,  yet  there  is  an  uadcnRiai- 
ing  that  tne  lessee  is  not  to  sublet.  There  faM  bca  1 
disposition  in  the  landowners  to  conaolidsie  iisii!  bc^i- 
ings ;  but  where  ejectments  have  taken  place  tbcj  hsvi 
been  resisted  by  the  peaaantiy,  and  threats  have  bea  mi4 
and  outrages  committed  upon  those  who  taccted  tc  thr 
occupation  of  the  vacated  land  :  considciahledAun  h^ 
thus  been  placed  in  the  wav  of  conaolidatiaa. 

The  average  rent  of  land  is  not  given ;  the  rai^Ftribe 
for  small  holdings  is  however  so  great  that  idsca  1  wuc: 
occurs  men  will  bid  more  thmn  ^1  allow  thrm  rz  si*t  \ 
subsistence  from  the  land :  and  in  moat  eases  *u  crse 
tenant  cannot  obtain  more  than  a  bare  sub»ute:n    7^ 
rent  of  these  small  holdinga  is  generally  ps^  n  iit^jv 
This  competition  for  land  has  l^en  a  mutf^  luc-rc  d 
crime.    Good  land  may  probably  be  worth  tiroo  2/.  l«li  u 
31.  per  acre  ;  but  when  let  as  con-acre  it  brine*  1:1 1  ^>-£^c^ 
rent,  which  is  usually  paid  in  money,  except  »h«s  t  '.iron 
lets  land  to  his  own  labourers.     Ijairy-land  is  v9f^  ?* 
an  acre  more  than  tillage-land,  and  grazingHaad  v  nr 
more  valuable. 

The  usual  rotation  of  crops  is  threefold  ;  potato&v>c 
and  oats  form  the  series,  and  if  the  land  will  l>«ar  ?..'»§* 
repeat e<l.  The  potatoes  are  manured  chiefly  wr::  *.■*: 
manure,*  which  sells  in  the  towns  for  2ir.  and  2t.  6tf  lv  ^ 
cwt.  The  fanners,  especially  the  smaller  one*,  kerp  v«n 
little  stock  ;  and  stall-feedine  for  the  purpue  ci'  kmL'z 
manure  is  not  practised  in  the  diatrict :  but  vecds.  fvtt. 
and  bog-earth  are  carried  to  the  dung-vard  to  be  tr^iin 
down.  Manure  is  the  great  in-ant  of  tne  fanner,  sod  w 
rious  expedients  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  procniv  r  Ha 
potatoes  grown  both  by  the  farmers  and  the  |na«iiTn  at 
commonly  the  white  potatoes,  because,  though  of  ir^.iT 
quality,  they  grow  more  freely  and  on  more  ezhuuCed  isai 
Potatoes  are  ^^nerally  culhvated  with  the  tpmit.  but  :> 
practice  of  dnlling  them  in  by  the  {dough  m  bec«Bar 
more  common :  fkllows  are  occasionally  resorted  latfaoorf 
as  much  to  give  rest  to  the  land  exhausted  by  the  frvqufon 
of  the  potato  crop  as  to  clean  it  from  weeds :  fslkwi  m 
generally  manured  with  lime,  which  is  buracd  with  nm* 
small-coal  from  the  collieries  in  the  county. 

Wheat  is  more  commonly  grown  after  polsloei  tssi 
after  fallow :  the  seed  is  generally  steeped  in  bhne  to  jn- 
serve  it  from  smut ;  and  the  crop  while  growioc  »  a*-' 
weeded  once,  and  rolled.  Many  of  the  sniallcr  iMtma 
break  the  lumps  with  a  wooden  mallet.  None  of  the  «^ 
is  of  the  flrst  quality :  a  good  deal  is  throhed  oci  t«  > 
small  farmers  immediately  after  harvert  to  nay  tber  rrt 
or  other  debts :  the  large  urmen  do  not  off  URsh  sav  s«- 
fore  November. 

The  cultivation  of  clover,  r}'e-in«ss,  and  vttchcs  ^ 
much  increa^d  of  late  yeais :  but  neither  tnrni  >-" 
mangel -wurzel  are  cultivated :  the  potato  is  geneiaiJr  w< 
tor  feeding  cattle.  The  clover  u  left  on  the  giwiai  cai 
one  year,  anil  is  mown  twice  and  then  plouched  in. 

Alter  the  common  rotation  of  crops  has  b««B  7iin 
once  or  twice,  or  on  some  of  the  best  Kids  three  <r  i*r 
times,  the  ground  is  left  to  gmH  for  sis  or  cifta 
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Grass  or  clover  seeds  are  usuaUj  sown  with  the  oats  the 
last  crop  of  the  tillage  course ;  and  for  the  two  following 
years  the  produce  is  mown,  and  Uien  grazed  until  the  land 
IS  again  broken  up  by  the  plough.  Small  fanners  fre- 
quently do  not  sow  any  grass  seeds  nor  mow  the  crop ; 
they  also  break  up  the  ground  after  a  shorter  interval. 
Owing  to  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  climate,  and 
from  the  later  period  (the  month  of  August)  at  which  they 
are  cut,  the  crops  of  hay  are  heavier  than  would  be  pro- 
duced by  land  of  equal  goodness  in  Gh*eat  Britain  ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  from  its  more  succulent  nature  the  hay  will 
not  support  or  fatten  cattle  better  than  a  smaller  quantity 
of  EngUsh  hay. 

The  long-horned  Leicester  breed  of  cattle  was  intro- 
duced many  years  ago;  but  the  Durham  and  Hereford 
breeds  are  more  in  request.  The  common  Irish  (Limerick) 
breed  is  however  most  generally  used,  as  being  the  most 
hardy.  The  stock  of  sul  kinds  is  very  good.  There  are 
not  so  many  cattle  fattened  for  export  as  there  were  for- 
merly, still  some  are  led  for  the  English  market,  and  are 
exported  from  Waterford  to  Liverpool.  Cattle  are  fit  for 
slauirhter  from  three  years  and  a  half  old ;  they  weiffh 
when  fat  from  four  cwt.  to  six  cwt.  Many  young  bullocKS 
are  sold  at  a  year  old  to  Roscommon  and  Gal  way  men ; 
of  he  rs  for  grazing  are  bought  in  the  neighboiurhood  or  at 
Bailinasloe.  The  Ayrshire  and  Kerry  cows  are  not  much 
u-sed  except  by  gentlemen.  The  quantity  of  butter  made 
is  not  fi^reat,  but  the  quality  is  in  general  good,  and  the 
mode  of  preserving  it  is  improving :  Clonmeil  is  the  prin-  I 
cipal  market.     Very  little  cheese  is  made. 

There  are  not  many  sheep  kept :  they  are  in  general  a 
cross  of  the  Leicester  breed,  and  are  large  well-made  ani- 
mals. There  are  no  large  flocks,  and  folding  sheep  is  not 
in  Ubc  ;  the  small  farmers  keep  two  or  three  sheep  for  the 
sake  of  the  wool ;  and  those  who  have  dairies  mix  some 
sheep  in  their  pastures  with  their  homed  stock. 

The  horses  are  of  an  active  light-boned  sort,  very  useful 
for  all  farming  purposes.  Oxen  are  never  employed  in 
labour.  Pigs  are  numerous,  and  of  an  improved  breed : 
they  are  considered  to  be  still  improving. 

As^ricultural  implements  have  undergone  much  improve- 
ment of  late  years.  An  iron  plough,  after  the  form  of  the 
Scotch  plough,  has  superseded  the  old-fashioned  one,  which 
is  now  seldom  seen  in  use :  the  harrows,  though  not  so 
well  made,  yet,  from  the  friable  nature  of  the  soil,  do  their 
work  efficiently  :  rollers  are  getting  more  common  every 
year ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  harrows,  are  borrowed  by 
the  farmers  from  each  other.  The  carts  are  of  cheap  con- 
struction, with  narrow  wheels  and  low  sides  formed  of  rails ; 
they  carry  only  a  small  load,  and  are  drawn  by  one  horse. 
Tlie  plough  is  used  in  the  cultivation  of  every  crop  except 
potatoes,  for  which,  among  the  small  farmers,  the  spaae 
IS  used ;  but  the  use  of  the  spade  is  diminishing  every 
year.  The  flail  is  used  in  thieshmg,  except  when  the  straw 
IS  wanted  for  thatching,  and  then  the  corn  is  often  knocked 
out  against  a  board  by  the  hand. 

Tiie  dairy-tarmers  have  in  general  more  capital  than 
other  farmers.  They  have  better  houses,  and  these,  with 
their  cattle-sheds  and  other  farm  buildings,  are  usually  in 
good  condition.  Mud-walls  are  found  to  answer  best  for 
dairies,  and  little  air  is  admitted. 

Many  of  the  resident  gentry  have  set  an  example  of 
superior  cultivation,  and  have  been  the  means  of  introduc- 
intr  improved  stock  and  implements.  They  crop  the  land 
less  severely  than  the  common  farmers,  and  give  it  longer 
intervals  of  rest  or  more  manure,  in  which  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  larger  farmers. 

The  con-acre  system  is  common ;  these  allotments  are 
commonly  taken  by  the  cottiers  to  raise  their  own  food, 
but  a  considerable  number  are  taken  by  servants  and 
women  with  a  view  to  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  produce. 
The  usual  quantity  taken  by  a  family  is  a  quarter  to  half 
an  acre ;  and  the  labouring  class  are  always  anxious  to 
obtain  it. 

The  demand  for  labour  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  .was 
considered  to  have  decreased,  while  the  population  had 
increased.  Wages,  which  had  in  the  course  of  ten  years 
undergone  a  diminution  of  about  two-pence  per  day,  were 
usually  for  men  6^.  a  day  with  food,  and  in  harvest  1*.  a 
day  with  food  ;  or  when  hired  for  a  whole  year,  7irf.  a  day 
in  summer,  and  Gd.  a  day  in  winter,  without  food.  Boys 
under  sixteen  received  8a.  a  day  in  harvest-time,  or  if  hired 
by  the  year  I5s,  per  quarter,  or  in  some  baronies  20^.  per 


Suaiter.  If  a  labourer  worked  250  days  in  the  year,  at  Sd,  a 
ay,  he  received  8^.  6s.  Sd,,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
full  average  of  the  yearly  earning  of  the  class.  In  the  sea- 
sons when  work  is  slack,  mid-vnnter  and  a  month  before 
harvest,  many  of  them  resort  to  begging.  To  this  Hie  labourer 
may  add  a  httle  t>y  eggs  and  about  3/.  by  his  pigs. '  When 
food  is  dear,  the  labourer  has  to  work  sometimes  for  six 
weeks  in  July  and  August,  merely  for  his  food,  consisting 

f generally  of  potatoes  and  milk.  When  a  farmer  feeds  his 
abourer,  he  gives  him  commonly  better  food  than  he  would 
have  at  home.  If  a  labourer  has  a  cottage,  potato-garden, 
and  milk  from  his  employer,  as  is  usual,  these  are  con- 
sidered ei^uivalent  to  a  third  or  a  half  of  his  wages.  The 
labourers  in  the  richest  grazing  districts  are  the  worst  offL 
The  labourers  when  thoy  obtain  permanent  employment, 
at  fixed  wages,  exhibit  generally  increased  cleanliness  and 
decency  of  appearance,  and  their  cabins  are  better  fur- 
nished. 

There  is  no  employment  for  women,  except  in  some  of 
the  baronies  in  harvest-time,  and  perhaps  in  the  potato- 
planting  and  digging  seasons,  when  they  earn  about  6d. 
a  day.  Formerly  they  spun  wool  for  their  own  clothes, 
but  this  practice  has  ceased  for  several  years,  probably 
because  tne  manufactured  article  can  now  be  purchased 
cheaper.  The  rearing  of  fowls  is  the  source  of  some  profit ; 
and  a  couple  of  pigs  will  bring  in  about  3/.,  wmch  is 
depended  upon  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  potato-garden. 
There  is  no  work  for  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age : 
they  are  not  employed  in  hoeing  or  weeding  corn  or  other 
crops. 

The  cottier  tenants,  occupiers  of  less  than  ten  acres  of 
land,  are  enabled  to  feed  and  clothe  their  families  better 
than  a  labourer,  but  are  themselves  worse  fed  than  the 
labourers  who  are  dieted  by  the  farmers.  Cottiers  seldom 
keep  a  cow ;  they  hold  their  land  from  year  to  year,  and 
are  generally  in  arrear  for  rent,  which  is  always  (if  a  man 
hol(&  five  acres  or  more)  expected  to  be  paid  m  money. 

The  potatoes  which  the  labourer  or  small  cottier  grows 
constitute  the  food  of  his  family ;  he  himself  is  frequently 
fed  by  his  employer.  Milk  is  not  used  in  more  than  one 
half  of  the  families.  The  greatest  expenditure  on  tobacco 
is  6d.  a  week.  Candles  for  six  months  amount  to  3d.  per 
week,  and  other  necessaries,  under  the  general  designation 
of*  kitchen,' cost  from  1/.  10*.  to  21,  lOs.  for  the  year. 
The  labourers  do  not  consume  any  description  of  groceries. 
The  fees  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  form  an  important 
item  in  a  labourer's  outlay.  The  fee  for  maniage  is  25*., 
for  churching  a  woman  25,  Qd,,  and  for  blessing  the  clay 
and  saying  mass  at  a  funeral  5s. ;  at  confession  at  Easter 
and  Christmas  Is,  is  expected :  but  these  fees  are  often 
remitted. 

The  dwellings  of  the  labourers  are  of  the  most  wretched 
description,  nor  has  any  perceptible  improvement  taken 
place  of  late  years.  Dunng  the  alarm  of  cholera  they  were 
whitewashed,  but  that  is  now  neglected.  They  are  gene- 
rally 20  feet  long  by  12  broad,  with  walls  from  7  to  8  feet 
hign,  divided  into  two  or  perhaps  three  very  small  apart- 
ments, and  never  having  a  second  story;  covered  only 
with  a  thatch  of  straw,  and  having  nothing  but  the  bare 
ground  for  the  floor,  and  that  often  full  of  holes,  which  in 
wet  weather  become  little  pools  of  water.  A  hole  in  the 
roof  allows  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  and  their  windows, 
15  inches  square,  are  more  commonly  without  glass  than 
with  it,  and  almost  universally  destitute  of  shutters.  They 
have  rarely  any  outhouse  except  a  pigsty,  and  in  many  cases 
where  they  have  not  even  that,  the  pig  sleeps  in  the  house. 
These  wretched  hovels  usually  cost  in  erection  about  10/., 
and  the  tenant  pays  from  20*.  to  30*.  a  year  as  rent ;  with 
a  rood  of  land,  the  rent  is  near  21.  lOs,  The  cabins  are 
always  kept  in  repair  by  the  tenant.  They  are  usually 
built  separate,  not  grouped  in  villages  or  hamlets,  and  for 
convenience  near  the  road-side. 

It  rarely  happens  that  there  is  more  than  one  bed  for 
the  whole  family ;  a  bedstead,  a  dresser,  two  chairs,  a  large 
iron  pot,  and  some  crockery,  all  of  the  worst  description, 
usually  complete  the  catalogue.  In  some  wretched  cabins 
even  these  are  not  found,  and  the  family  lie  on  the  floor. 

The  chief  article  of  food  is  the  potato :  the  peasantry 
grow  this  in  preference  to  com,  because  it  yields  a  more 
abundant  supply  with  less  care  and  less  manure.  A 
labourer,  when  employed,  gets  three  meals  of  potatoes  a 
day,  his  wife  and  children  only  two.  In  July  and  Aueust, 
when  the  old  potatoes  have  become  unflt  for  food,  and  the 
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new  crop  is  not  ready,  colic  or  other  l)Owel  complainta  are 
produced  by  the  unwholesoniencss  of  the  diet ;  and  the 
I'aihire  of  the  potato  crop  is  always  prochictive  of  great  dis- 
tress :  the  labourer  is  then  obhi^ed  to  procure  provision 
upon  credit,  which  he  obtains  with  great  difficulty  and  by 
paving  double  the  market-price. 

In  re^pect  of  clotliing,  considerable  improvement  has 
taken  place,  though  the  peasantry  are  still  very  indiffer- 
ently clad.  No  material  for  clothing  is  of  home  manufac- 
ture, but  the  women  generally  make  up  their  own  dresses : 
sometimes  however  they  are  unable  to  do  this,  and  have  to 
pay  for  getting  them  made.  The  use  of  shoes  and  stock- 
ings is  increasing.  Old  clothes,  brought  from  J^ondon  and 
Liverpool,  are  much  worn.  The  yearly  expenditure  of  a 
labourer's  family  on  clothes  is  seldom  less  than  a  pound. 

The  ordinary  fuel  is  turf:  near  the  bogs  this  is  cheap, 
but  to  one  living  at  a  distance  of  8  or  10  miles  from  a  tur- 
bary, the  cost  is  doubled.  When  fuel  is  scarce,  pilfering 
and  the  destruction  of  woods  and  fences  arc  common. 
Straw  and  dried  cow-dung  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  turf. 
The  county  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  disturbed  in 
Ireland ;  '  although  there  is  an  ebb  and  How  of  crime  in 
other  counties,  Tipperary  has  always  kept  up  steadily  to 
high-water-mark.'  This  was  the  statement  of  the  resident 
police  macniitrate  of  Cashel.  (See  Parliamentary  Papers 
for  183G,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  337.) 

Dinxions,  Toinih\  !f'C. — ^The  county  is  divided  into  eleven 
baronies,  as  follows : — 

Rirany.  Fitiatioa.         Pop.  in  1631. 

Clanwilliam  ...  W.  48,152 

Eliogarty  ....  Central  38,r>31 

Iffa  and  Offa  (Kast)  .  S.E.  38,702 

Iffa  and  Ofta  (West)  S.W.  40,192 

Ikerin N.E.  27,077 

Kilnemanagh       .     .  ,   W.  30,774 

Middlethird    .     .     .  Central  44,103 

Ormond  (Ix)wer).     ,  N.  45,006 

Ormond  (Upper)       .  Central  ^,807 

Owner  and  Arra.     .  W.  3*2,454 

Slievardagh    ...  E.  32,705 

402,563 

It  contains  the  county-town  of  Clonmell  or  Clonmel 
[C'lonmkl]  ;  the  city  of  Ciishel  [Cvshkl]  ;  the  ex-bo- 
rough (formerly  pjirhamentary)  of  Fethard ;  the  market- 
towns  of  Cahir,  Carrick-on-Suir  [Carrick-on-Suir],  Clog- 
heen,  Killenaule,  Nenagh,  Uoscrea,  Templemore,  Thurles, 
and  Tipperary ;  the  post-towns  of  Burri^-o'-Leac:h,  Burris- 
o*-Kane,Cloglijordan,  Golden,  Littleton,  New  Birmingham, 
and  Newpoit :  and  the  Nillages  of  Ballina,  Emly,  Mullina- 
hone,  Silverminos,  Toomavara,  and  othei's.  Some  of  these 
are  described  as  referred  to  above  :  of  the  others  we  give 
some  account  here. 

Fethard  is  in  the  barony  of  Middlethird,  100  miles  from 
Dublin  by  Kilkenny  and  Callen,  and  0  miles  north  from 
Clonmell.  The  town  contained,  in  18:^1,  582  houses,  in- 
habited by  680  families;  30  houses  uninhabit(>d,  and  5 
building,  with  a  population  of  3405  :  the  whole  paiish 
contained  678  houses,  inhabited  by  7*J7  families  ;  41  houses 
uninhabited :  and  7  building ;  with  a  population  of  4050. 
The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out  on  both  banks,  but  chiefly 
on  the  lert  or  north-eastern  bank  of  a  small  stream,  the 
Giiishall,  which  ultimately  joins  the  Suir  below  Clonmell. 
Fethard  is  an  antient  and'decaved  town,  in  a  bve  situation, 
with  little  trade.  Of  the  houses  about  120  are  slated,  and 
chiefly  of  two  stories:  the  rest  are  thatched  cabins,  and  of 
the  i>oon'st  description.  There  are  a  parish  church ;  a 
Presijvtorian  and  a  Primitive  Methodist  meeting-house  ; 
two  lloman  Catholic  chapels,  one  the  regular  parish 
chapel,  the  other  attached  to  an  Augustfbiaii  friary.  The 
parish  church,  of  which  the  chancel  is  in  ruins,  and  the 
friary  chapel,  are  antient  structures.  There  is  a  good 
b!ated  school-house.  The  \oYiii  was  formerly  walled,  and 
some  portions  of  the  walls  and  of  the  gateway  towers  re- 
main. Tliere  are  cor  were  lately)  four  mills  and  a  tan-yard 
or  two :  the  principal  trade  is  shoemaking ;  but  the  chief 
o(*cupation  ot  the  labouring  class  is  agriculture. 

The  town  was  incorporated  at  an  early  period :  the 
oldest  known  charter  is  datt'd  49  Fxlward  III.,  a.d.  1376; 
but  the  corporation  has  been  dissolved  by  the  late  Irish 
Municipal  Reform  Act.  The  borousrh  si>nt  two  members 
1o  the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union. 
There  is  a  market  on  Saturday,  but  it  is  of  minor  impor- 


tance :  the  yearly  sale  of  wheat  is  about  8Q00  ho%  dt 
oats  about  3000  or  3500  barrels.  There  are  a  di^^nc-r 
and  a  charitable  loan-Aind :  and  ^y  retunu  to  rh^  H  -j^ 
of  Commons,  printed  in  18% >  ten  sehook  of  a:I  k;.-xa. ::. 
cluding^a  national  school  with  186  bojrs  on  the  bowki  kx 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  130. 

Cahir,  or  Caher,  is  in  the  barony  of  Iffa  and  0&  Wm  . 
Ill  miles  south-west  from  Dublin  by  ClomnelL froa «%ch 
it  is  distant  7  miles  west.     The  ti>wn  had.  in  iOJ.  Si5 
houses,  inhabited  by  706  families;  61  houiei  iiBisiuu?fc 
and  16  building,  with  a  population  of  3KR:  th«  vhor 
parish  had  1291  houses,  infiabtted  by  lGSfii&.iM:  tf 
houses  uninhabited,  and  23  building",  with  a  prpuny.  irf 
8594.    Cahir  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  baaki  of  tbe  n^  ir 
Suir,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Talley,  between  the  G«*m 
and  the  Knockmeledown  Mountains :  \\  is,  tor  in  ir.r: 
town,  very  clean,  and  has  been  steadilr  inercawu.  the  ^-r 
not  rapidly :  the  new  houses  are  chiefly  of  a  zof^  Ar>cr\f- 
tion,  worth  from  10/.  to  40/.  per  ammm,  and  it  r»*perts.'. .  v 
tenanted.    There  are  a  pansh  ehurch,  a  Roman  (  a:hi  :i[- 
chapel,  and  a  Quakers*  meetin|('4ioiue.    Near  the  \i«t.  &-»• 
extensive  cavalry  barracks ;    and  on  the  bank«  o<  th-  S.._r 
are  the  demesne  and  residence  of  theEar\  of  G^ene&l-.  Sz 
attempt  was  made  many  yean  sigo  to  etfablbih  thr  hr.--- 
manufacture,  but  it  failed  :  unce  then  the  stnv-pl'U  ru 
been  introduced,  and  gives  emplovment  to  i  cu.'cbf  i 
females :   there  are  also  some  extensive  flour-milii.    T>f 
market  b  on  Friday,  and  is  an  importaxxt  conwzL-^r! 
the  yearly  sales  of  wheat  had  increased  from  23UGC2  ba.*-^  • 
in  1826,  to  !>6,131  in  1835 :  the  sale  of  oats  had  wA\T.i^i 
steady  through  the  same  period,  at  374)00  bsr»k    TV.t 
is  a  bridewell,  and  a  body  of  constabulary  a.*v  potfrd  n  tt^ 
town :   there  are  also  a  dispensary  and  feTW-M;itsl  sad 
(by  returns  to  pariiament  in   18a>)  fiaeea  «ts«»  rf  aJ 
kinds ;   one  of  them  a  national  school,  with  3«  ^Itsvx 
(boys  and  giris)  on  the  books,  and  an  aTerase  iTeakact 
of  150 ;   and  two  others  on  Erasmus  Smith't  (judtfjA 
one  with  51  girls  on  the  books,  and  an  averts  iTisiaL^a 
of  IS);   the  other  containinjg  11  boys.     Near  the  Yi>«:l  m 
an  island  of  the  Suir,  are  the  picturesque  mini  of  :h«  cKm 
of  Cahir. 

Clogheen  is  in  the  barony  of  Iffa  and  Offa  ^f<  .  ID 
miles  south-west  of  Dublin  through  Clonm«I':.  ti  1*t 
miles  from  Clonmell.    The  town  is  chiefly  in  the  pc«  :r 
Shanraghan :  it  contained,  in  1831,  2i>l  nouses^  irjcad 
by  357  families ;    17  houses  uninhabited,  and  3  hciix 
with  a  population  of  1928 :    the  whole  pah^  bac  >K 
houses,  inhabited  by  1 199  families ;  39  houses  uru::2axit 
and  4  building :   the  parish  of  Tullai^horton.  latj  w^-. 
the  to>vn  extends,  had  297  houses,  inhabited  bv  aiGsa- 
lies;  5  houses  uninhabited,  and  5  building,  m*^  i  pcfcjA- 
tion  of  1965.    What  ]>ortion  of  these  belong  \^  tat  \^im\ 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.     There"  »  a  fUoMS 
Catholic  chapel  in  the  town :    the  parish  churrh  of  Sa: 
raghan  is  in  the  immediate  neighbouibood.    Tu'Uriusr-ii 
parish  has  no  church.    A  larige  corn-market  i»  bcii  « 
Saturday,  at  which  the  yearly  sale  of  wheat  had  xxxatmti 
from  42,12>  barrels  in  f826,  to  G2,8tM  in   1835;    bet  :^ 
of  barley  had  decreased  from  320O  barreU  in  lf^35.  u  31 
in  1K)5 :  there  are  seven  flour-mills  in  and  round  the  t«»& 
the  flour  from  which  is  sent  by  land  to  Clonmell.  a.'ad  &■ 
thence  down  the  Suir  to  Waterford,  where  it  u«bpsiA 
There  is  also  a  large  brewery.     A  body  of  comKaic«v 
are  posted  in  the  town ;  and  there  are  a  small  cavalrT  b^ 
rack,  a  small  bridewell,  and  a  dispensary  and  feTer-bo^fii 
Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient  parish  d»^ 
and  of  an  antient  abbey.     Shanbally  Ckstlerthe  fftf  ' 
Lord  Lismore,  is  also  in  the  neighbourhood.*   By  tbf  *• 
turns  to  parliament  in  1835  there  were  in  the  tvo'psi^* 
eight  private  schools,  but  not  any  national  or  other  k^ 
supported  by  subscription  or  enoowment, 

Killenaule  is  in  tne  barony  of  SJierafdafh,  K  hb* 
south-west  from  Dublin  by  Urlingfoid,  and  16  nortb  Hi 
Clonmell  by  Fethard.  The  town,  in  1831,  cootiiiMd  51 
houses,  occupied  by  321  families;  34  houses  mnoWM 
and  2  building,  with  a  population  of  1578:  the  nal  of  At 
parish  had  279  houses,  inhabited  by  300  Ikrailiei :  Shoaa 
uninhabited,  and  3  building,  with  a  population  ef  W: 
making  a  total  population  of  3107.  There  ve  a  cbaii 
a  Roman  ( 'atholic  chapel,  and  a  dispeoawy :  the  ctoA 
is  small  and  antient.  There  is  a  weeKiy  manet.  and  tf^ 
ral  yearly  fairs  are  held :  a  portion  of  the  touutj  luui'ifci 
lary  is  stationed  in  the  town.    Serand  of  tht  eoUiefWi^ 
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the  Killenaule  coal-field  are  in  this  parish.  By  the  returns 
to  parliament,  a.d.  1835,  there  were  in  the  parish  six 
schools,  all  supported  by  the  payments  of  the  children : 
school-houses  nad  been  built  by  subscription  for  two  of 
these  schools. 

Nenagh  is  partly  in  Upper  Ormond,  but  chiefly  in  Lower 
Ormond  barony,  between  95  and  96  miles  south-west  of 
Dublin,  on  the  road  to  limerick.    The  town  contained,  in 
1831,  1282  houses,  inhabited  by  1703  families;  55  houses 
uninhabited,  and  9  building,  with  a  population  of  8466 : 
the  remainder  of  the  parish  contained  104  houses,  inhabited 
by  104  families,  and  2  houses  uninhabited,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  693 ;  making  a  total  population  of  9159.      This 
town  antiently  belonged  to  the  Butler  family,  who  had  a 
strong  castle  here :    it  had  two  ecclesiastical  foundations ; 
an  hospital  for  the  canons  of  St.  Augustin,  founded  a.d. 
1200 ;  and  a  friary  for  conventual  Franciscans,  deemed  the 
richest  foundation  of  that  order  in'Ireland,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.    The  town  was  burned,  a.d.  1550,  by 
the  natives  under  O'Carrol,  and  the  friary  was  included  in 
the  destruction,  but  the  castle  was  saved  by  the  garrison. 
The  town  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  in  the  great 
civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    It  was  taken  by  the 
native  forces  of  James  II.,  a.d.  1688,  but  after  a  time  aban- 
doned and  burned  by  them.    The  town  stands  on  the  river 
Nenagh,  which  flows  with  a  circuitous  course  from  the 
Keeper  Mountains  into  Lough  Derg,  and  consists  of  four 
streets  meeting  in  the  centre.    The  ruins  of  the  castle, 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  large  circular  donjon  or  keep,  called 
Nenagh  Round,  are  on  one  side  of  one  of  the  streets, 
Castle  Street.     There  are  a  barrack  for  cavalry ;  a  fever- 
hospital   and   dispensary ;    a  church,  rebuilt  some  years 
since  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and  a  bridewell,  unless  it 
has  been  disused  since  the  completion  of  the  county  gaol, 
lately  erected  here.   Some  remains  of  the  Franciscan  friary 
may  be  traced.    A  portion  of  the  county  constabulary  are 
stationed  here.    There  is  a  well-attended  market  on  Thurs- 
day for  corn  and  cattle.   The  number  of  barrels  of  wheat  sold 
on  the  average  of  the  years  1826  to  1835  was  above  45,000, 
of  barrels  of  oats  about  4500,  and  of  barrels  of  barley  1300. 
The  sale  of  here,  which  was  about  1000  barrels  in  1826, 
had  quite  ceased  before  1835.    There  are  in  or  near  the 
town  a  brewery,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  small  stuff  manufac- 
tory.   There  are  several  yearly  fairs.    There  were  in  the 
parish,  by  the  return  made  to  parliament  in  1835,  eight 
schools  of  all  kinds,  including  a  national  school,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  190  boys ;  a  parish  free-school,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  40  boys  and  girls ;   and  a  school 
on  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  28  boys  and  girls. 

Roscrea  is  in  the  barony  of  Ikerin,  75  miles  west-south- 
west of  Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Limerick,  and  about  50  to 
52  north  of  Clonmell.  A  monastery  for  regidar  canons  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  here  by  St.  Cronan  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  which  became  sub- 
sequently the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  afterwards  united  to 
Killaloe.  According  to  Keating  (History  of  Ireland)  there 
was  antiently  a  great  fair  held  at  Roscrea  on  the  festival 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  which  ftiir,  about  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century,  an  army  of  Danes,  collected  from 
Limerick  and  Connaught,  attempted  to  surprise  the  natives ; 
but  these,  having  some  suspicion  of  the  attack,  had  brought 
arms  with  them,  and  made  so  stout  a  resistance,  that  they 
repulsed  the  enemy,  with  the  loss  of  their  leader  and  four 
thousand  men.  In  1213  King  John  erected  a  castle  at 
Roscrea,  of  which  a  circular  tower  remains;  and  there  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  a  square  castle  of  the  Ormond 
family,  occupied  as  a  dep5t  for  the  troops  quartered  in  the 
infantry  barracks.  About  a.d.  1490  a  Franciscan  friary 
was  founded. 

The  town  of  Roscrea  is  in  a  fertile  and  pleasant  situation : 
it  consists  of  several  streets,  irregularly  laid  out,  and  had, 
in  1831,  907  houses,  inhabited  by  1136  families;  61  houses 
uninhabited,  and  6  houses  building,  with  a  population  of 
5512.  the  whole  parish,  which  extends  into  the  baronies 
of  Ballyhrit  and  Clonlisk  in  King's  County  (Leinster),  had 
1546  houses,  inhabited  by  1797  families ;  79  houses  unin- 
habited, and  12  building  ;  with  a  population  of  9199.  The 
parish  church  is  an  antient  building,  with  Norman  door- 
ways and  niches,  and  several  sepulchral  crosses  and  curious 
architectural  decorations.  Near  the  church  is  a  round 
tower  80  feet  high  and  15  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  window 
with  an  arch  of  the  usual  form,  15  feet  from  the  ground, 
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and  a  window  with  a  pointed  arch,  about  30  feet  from  the 
ground.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  antient  monastery 
of  canons  of  St.  Augustin,  consisting  of  the  western  gable, 
having  an  arched  door^vay,  which  forms  an  entrance  to  the 
present  churchyard.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  the 
PVanciscan  convent,  which  are  (or  at  least  were  some  years 
since)  in  good  preservation :  the  tower  of  the  conventual 
church  forms  the  entrance  to  the  present  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  There  are  a  Primitive  and  aWesleyan  Methodist 
chapel  and  a  Quakers'  meeting-house  in  the  ecclesiastical 
unidn  of  Roscrea  (comprehending  the  parishes  of  Roscrea 
and  Kyle),  but  we  are  not  aware  whether  they  are  in  the 
town. 

The  town  has  considerable  trade  as  the  mart  for  the  sur- 
rounding district.  Formerly  there  was  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  woollens,  especially  serges  and  stuffs,  in 
which  a  thousand  looms  are  employed ;  but  this  had  so 
fallen  off  about  1835,  that  it  gave  employment  only  to  a 
hundred  looms.  There  were  at  that  time  a  distillery  and 
three  breweries.  There  are  two  weekly  markets  and  se- 
veral yearly  fairs  for  cattle  and  farming  stock :  there  are 
public  shambles  and  a  commodious  market-house.  The 
sale  of  grain  at  the  markets  is  considerable :  the  average 
yearly  sale  of  wheat  had  increased  in  the  ten  years  from 
1826  to  1835,  both  inclusive,  from  4140  barrels  to  6700 ; 
and  that  of  oats  from  18,500  to  22,100  barrels ;  the  yearly 
sale  of  barley  had  continued  steady  at  13,000  barrels.  There 
is  a  saving'  bank,  the  deposits  in  which  had  (in  1835)  con- 
siderably increased  :  the  depositors  were  chiefly  farmers, 
small  tradesmen,  and  servants :  there  were  at  the  same 
time  a  fever  hospital,  a  cholera  hospital,  and  a  dispensary. 
The  number  of  places  where  spirits  were  sold  was  very 
gi*eat,  amounting  to  above  two  hundred  in  the  town  alone  ; 
of  these  nearly  naif  were  licensed  public-houses.  There 
are  a  small  bridewell,  an  infantry  barrack,  and  a  station  of 
the  county  constabulary.  There  were,  by  the  Parliamentary 
Returns  for  1835,  ten  day-schools  in  the  parish,  including 
a  national  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  52  boys ; 
a  school  on  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  91  boys ;  and  a  day-school  for  joung  girls  in 
connection  with  the  Ladies'  London  Association  and  the 
Hibernian  Society,  with  an  average  attendance  of  45. 

Templemore  is  in  the  barony  of  Eliogarty,  about  87  miles 
south-west  of  Dublin,  and  about  39  or  40  north  of  ClonmeU. 
It  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, who  had  a  house  here,  of  which  the  remains  form  an 
entrance  to  the  demesne  of  the  Carden  family.  There  were 
in  the  town,  in  1831,404  houses  inhabited  by  609  families; 
12  houses  uninhabited  and  7  building ;  with  a  population 
of  2936 :  the  whole  parish  had  664  houses,  inhabited  by 
885  families;  15  houses  uninhabited,  and  18  building; 
with  a  population  of  4583.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated near  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Suir,  and  is  (com- 
paratively at  least)  a  well-built  and  neat  town.  TTie  church, 
which  has  a  handsome  tower  and  spire,  was  rebuilt  about 
iifty  or  sixty  years  ago ;  there  are  a  nandsome  and  spacious 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  good  market  and  court-house,  a 
bridewell,  extensive  barracks,  a  fever  hospital  and  dispen- 
sary, and  ball  and  news-rooms.  The  town  is  approached 
on  all  sides  by  avenues  of  ash-trees ;  and  there  are  several 
gentlemen's  seats  and  the  remains  of  some  very  antient 
castles  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  were,  according  to 
the  returns  of  1835,  seven  schools  in  the  parish,  including 
a  free-school  on  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation,  with  an  ave- 
rage attendage  of  47  scholars,  boys  and  girls. 

Thurles  is  in  the  barony  of  Elliogarty,  96  miles  south- 
west from  Dublin  by  Templemore,  and  about  32  from  Clon- 
mell. It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  in 
the  tenth  century  the  scene  of  a  severe  battle  between  the 
native  Irish  and  the  Danes.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  had  a  house  here,  but  no  record  of  it 
has  been  discovered.  A  Carmelite  monastery  was  founded 
here  about  a.d.  1300 ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  a 
castle  was  built  by  the  Butler  fanuly,  which  in  the  ciVil 
war  of  Charles  I.  was  garrisoned  by  the  Royalists  and 
taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces.  Of  these  buildings 
there  are  some  remains :  a  tower  and  some  part  of  the 
north  transept  of  the  church  of  Uie  monastery  stand  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Suir;  and  there  are  considerable  portions 
of  the  walls  of  the  castle,  inok)sing  an  extensive  area,  and 
flanked  by  towers,  some  round,  others  square.  There  were 
not  long  since  (and  perhaps  still  are)  some  remains  of  St. 
Mary's  church,  buiit  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  very 
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much  dilapidated ;  there  is  an  extensfve  mansion,  fonnerly 
belont^inic  to  the  earls  of  Llandaff«  now  converted  into  ft 
baiitick.  Thi're  are  a  neat  modem  church,  a  handsome 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which  is  the  cathedml  of  the 
Catholic  aic-hhinhop  of  the  diocese  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  a 
Roman  Catholic  collefi:e,  two  nunneries,  one  of  Ursulines, 
the  other  of  the  order  of  the  Presentation,  a  Baptist  meet- 
ing-house, a  ^ood  market-house,  a  small  barrack  for  in- 
fantry, a  neat  sessions-house,  a  well-arraneced  bridewell, 
and  a  dispensar}'.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the 
town  :  there  are  two  market-days  in  the  week,  a  monthly 
fair,  and  three  yeaily  fairs:  the  sale  of  corn  in  the  market 
is  considerable  ;  the  wheat  sold  in  the  year  increased  from 
30,400  barrels  in  182G  to  riO,(300  in  1835 ;  and  that  of 
barley  from  l>400  barrels  in  1826  to  11,(X)0  in  1835:  that 
of  oats  had  continued  stationary  at  from  3000  to  4000  bar- 
rels. Some  brewin>(  and  tanning  are  cairied  on.  There  were, 
by  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  1835,  seventeen  sc^hools ; 
Includint?  one  of  300  pirls,  lauifht  by  the  nuns  of  the  Pre- 
sentation convent  ;  a  bDardintr-school  of  00  irirls,  and  a 
day-fvfhool  of  I'JO  irirls,  kept  by  the  nuns  of  the  Ureuline 
convent ;  a  day-school  with  an  averaire  attendance  of  200 
boys,  under  the  direction  of  the  Relii^ious  Hrothers;  and  a 
day-s<*hool  under  the  superintendence  of  the  curate  of  the 
establiished  church  and  some  of  the  parishionei-s,  with  nearly 
40  children. 

Tipperary  is  in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  110  miles 
south-west  of  Dublin,  and  23  miles  wc^t -north-west  of  Clon- 
mell.  A  monastery  for  Eremites  of  the  rule  of  St.  Autrustin 
war>  founded  here  m  the  reiijn  of  Henry  III.  In  the  reijrn 
of  Edward  III.  iA.i).  132i),  the  town  wa^  burned  by  the 
natives  under  Urien  C)  Brien.  Its  foimer  im])ortance  is  in- 
dicated by  its  having  c:iven  name  to  the  county,  and  by 
the  fact  of  its  ha\iiiu:  been  antienlly  ineorpoiated  ;  hvA  \\ 
no  lonjjer  ])Osses><.'s  the  same  relative  importance,  and  the 
coipoiation  ha.s  lonjj  cea>ed  to  exist.  The  town  is 
chiefly  in  the  )>arish  of  Tippeiary.  but  extends  into  tho>e 
of  Curdantcan  and  Kii>hane  :  it  had.  in  1831.  OKH  houM's 
inhabited  by  1284  families:  ;iG  hour's  uninhahited  and  18 
buildini>: ;  with  a  poimlation  of  GJ72 :  the  whole  parish  of 
Tii)pi'i-ary  had  11 13  houses,  inhahiled  by  I37i)  families  :  3(> 
housi>s  uninhabited,  and  IG  builiUnir  ;  with  a  population  of 
7i)iH>. 

The  town  of  Tij)i)emry  stands  near  the  little  river  Aira, 
which  flows  into  the  Suir.  and  consists  of  one  ]>rincipal  st  reet, 
from  which  smaller  streets  bmnch  ott'  at  ritrht  lunrles. 
Several  of  the  houses  are  well  built,  and  of  handsome  ap- 
peaianee  :  many  oM  hMiMinir-*  have  been  taken  down  and 
new  ones  erected  in  their  place,  so  that  the  town  has  a  neat 
and  thiivini;  a])pe:nance.  The  inhabitants  are  bUppiied 
nith  water  from  a  public  fountain.  The  ehurchisa  modern 
struetiiie,  and  theie  i-  a  Roman  (.'atholic  ehaj)el.  There  are 
some  remains  of  the  AnL^ustisiian  monasteiy,  ehiefly  eou- 
siMinir  of  an  arehed  trateway  in  front  of  the  buildini;  oi-- 
cii])ied  by  Eiitsmiis  Smith's  classical  school,  N\hich  has 
obtained  from  this  eircviniNtance  the  popular  desitrnation 
of  Mhe  abbey  school.*  The  princi|>al  trade  is  in  butter,  of 
which  a  laitr**  'piantity  is  sent  to  Limerick  and  to  Water- 
ford  for  expoitation.  There  are  two  weekly  markets  r  for 
which  theie  aie  a  neat  market -housi*  with  a  news-room 
over  it,  in  the  centie  uf  the  town,  and  shambles'  and  four 
yearly  faii-^^.  The  sale  of  wheat  is  small  :  but  it  had  in- 
crea.-»ed  in  the  tin  years  from  1H-2G  to  1835,  Irom  1125  to 
3100  banels ;  that  of  oats  had  incieased  from  7708  to 
10.G75  banels:  but  the  sale  of  barley  had  declined  fiom 
GU)  to  25(>  barrels.  There  are  a  dispensary,  a  fever  hos- 
pital, a  temporary  baiiack,  and  a  small  bridewell:  a  ])or- 
ti»)n  of  the  couiity  constabulary  are  stationed  here.  There 
were  in  Tipj)erary  j»arish,  accordim;  to  the  return  made  to 
parliament  \\\  1kV»,  nineteen  schools  of  all  kinds,  inchulinsr 
II  classical  iMiardiriir-^chooI  on  Eia.smus  Smith's  foundation 
(ihe  AblH*y  School  ,  with  about  :)0 •scholars,  another  si'hool 
on  the  same  foundation  with  about  ;J4  children,  boys  and 
^rls,  and  national  schooU  for  hoys  anti  lor  riris  attended 
each  by  about  1 10  sc'io  ais.  Ki!shanei>arishhad  no  school, 
and  (.'urdan«ran  only  one.  a  hedire-school,  with  24  scholars 
in  winter  and  about  70  in  .sunnner. 

Bunis-o -Leajrh.  or  Bunisillriih,  is  in  the  parish  of  Glan- 
keen.  in  the  banmv  of  Ki!ne«iianaKh.  !)2  nules  south-west 
of  Dublin.  It  had,  in  18:n.  21l)  Iioum'n  inhabited  by  2G0 
fionilifs.  14  ho.x'?»  uninhabited  and  4  builtlin-:,  with  a  p*)- 

imlation   of   1304.     The   ^)arish  church  and    the  Roman 
Jatholic  chapel  are  both  m  Die  town.    There  is  a  small 


brewerr :  three  yearij  fiurs  are  held,  one  of  thf  n  i 
siderable  fair  for  pigs.    A  body  ot  the  county  c.-.-^ii^ 
are  posted  in  the  town,  and  there  is  a  di-jn-r.^i.^     7  -. 
were  fParf,  Returns,  1835    in    the   ^^huLe  j^ai.'*:    •*- 
schools,  tncludinfi^  three  national  jm.-1iooI«*,  with  ar  i^- 
attendance   of  from  210  to    23J  childn*n  :    i;.:  i 
school  with  23  children,  partly  supported  by  pr.THi -j^. 
tributions. 

Burris-o'-Kane,  or  Burn s-o'-K can,  or  Burrow-  -tftst.  i 
in  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  !M  mi!e'»  wt-a*.-o.*;-n« 
of  Dublin.    Tlie  town  had,  in  1831,  3)6  h<v:-rt. -liiiart 
by  217  families ;  14  houses  tminliabitecl   and   1  -i^ri. 
with  a  population  of  1185  :  the  wliole  parish  h£j4(2^.«a 
inhabited  by  477  families,  24  hous<.>s  uninhAbitnL  lac  I 
building ;  with  a  |)opulation  of  2634.     The  tu«c  ll> 
much  improved  of  late  years:  many  new  houM>!aTrb 
built.    Tliere  are  a  Roman  Catholic  i-hapil  aaii  W-*f  _ 
chapel,  besides  the  ]>arish  church,  :i  piain  is:.^:r.T  ^i^- 
inir;  a  dispensar\' and  fever  hospital,  andt«a.  in>- 
well.  Tliere  are  some  remains  of  a  scjuare  ci^-*  *  =u«-.f 
constniction,  called  Tumbricane.     Four  far*  *>  v  '.  i 
the  year.   There  were  in  the  parish,  bv  the  rt*L.-.fi     .-i 
six  sehools,  including  three  free -Mrhoola.  one  mtli  i:-  .•  I 
children,  connected  with  the  Baptis-t    Iri>h  S-  .c'j    l- 
other  with  30  bo\'8,  in  connection  with  the  SocitV.  ■  .  ■- 
countenancinc:  Vice ;  and  a  third,  with  an  a^'t'ii    -  . 
sunnner  of  80  pirls,  supported  by  private  sul.»M*n [■•;.". 

Clocrhjordan  is  in  the  parish  of  Modereny.  in  v  v  ::=:  ^ 
of  Lower  Ormond,  nearly  90  miles  »e»t -if /;.-■«•••  i 
Dublin.  It  had,  in  lK3f,  129  houses  in/ja/>iVd  t ;.  :<rf 
families,  G  houses  uninhabited  and  3  buifiiHU'.  wj:.*.  ^  .-- 
pulation  of  824.  There  are  a  district  church  »»f  r.*:f-  -••>. 
bli«.hment,  of  liirht  and  ele^nt  architect .irr.  l.:.;'r  \  i. 
IKiO:  ami  meeting-houses  lor  Bapti^ts.  Wc-Ujn- -.  ^- : 
I'rimitive  Methodists;  also  a  disi>en!<ir\'  an.l  tr.t:  :.  - 
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pital.  There  is  a  considerable  distillen.  Tlj.-tc 
fairs  are  held.  A  society  for  the  relief  and  d.i:::.M:.' 
pauj>erism,  called  Mhe  deacons'  poor  fund,'  c\i»*»  ;• 
ami  the  adjacent  parishes.  There  were  no  Hm-  '.-  r  .  i 
distriet  jjarish  of  Clourhjordan  in  1*Q5;  but  ;ri  }':.,  )  i 
of  Modereny  parish  there  were  five  day-Si-hoi:'>.  i:.- '  .  -  ; 
two  paroehial  .sehools,  one  witli  about  50  t  ■  w.  a-  :  Vr 
other  with  about  GO  cirls ;  there  were  also  tli^'tv  S.;  ..;• 
sehools  tor  reliirious  instruction. 

Golden  is  in  the  parish  of  Relickmurr}*,  or  R*  'iz^rj-! 
in  the  baronv  of  L'lanwilliam,  about  102  mile*  SW  j 
Dublin,  between  Cashel  and  Tipperarj".  Tlurv  wtrr.  r 
iKil,  in  the  town,  101  houses  inhabited  by  Ut'»  :*&..«. 
2  hon>es  uninhabited. and  5  buildinc: ;  wi^h  a  ]<<}  u!a*.  :.? 
(>SL  It  is  a  neat  and  improvinir  place,  Mru:t*c«i  :-  "j 
(J olden  Vale,'  one  of  the  most  fertile  di>tric»s  t:  rl^r  i  ca 
and  is  di\ided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Sui.-,  l\i:  w:^ 
is  II  stone  bridge.  It  has  the  luins  of  an  oM  e.i*'!i  :  lU  i 
the  neii^hbourhood  a'-e  the  i-e mains  of  Atha^t-:  A^r-.'-'.^Jti 
Abbey,  oriirinally  one  of  the  most  splendid  ty^.'^.K.'^ 
>tnie1ure!s  in  the  kingdom;  the  niins  are  t- \*i.-<4%^  lai 
worthy  of  notiee.  T\w  pari>h  church  and  aUi.mar.  <.VVJc 
chapel  are  in  the  town.  Tliere  are  flour  a:.d  la'z** 
mills;  and  four  faii-s  are  held  yearly.  Tlitre  u  t  i^ 
pensar}'.  A  body  of  the  county  coniVtahulary  a."»  va/ki 
liere.  Tlu*  united  pari.shes  of  nelickmuir^-  aVd  Atu^ 
had,  in  IK'J5,  six  day-schools;  one,  with  6U  chiidicr..  |iir^i 
sunported  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Mat  hew. 

Littleton  U  in  the  parish  of  Borrisleitrh.  in  the  h%r.ri  i 
Klioararty,  90  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin.  It  contained,  r  -t; 
4-1  houses  inhabited  by  54  families,  3  ho(ue>  nrin^^ft^^A^ 
and  1  buildini;;  with  a  population  of  2R3.     It  !»«:>.'« 


ouire  of  modern  orij^n,  chieflv  erected  by  the  ia>  Sri- 
Thonnis  Grady.  The  parish-cfmrch,  a  handiome  I'l:  ^a 
is  in  the  town  ;  and  there  is  al^o  a  di?^pen>ary  :  t  U>:;  ^ 
the  county  constabularj'  are  stationed  iiere.  Thrrt  ***« 
in  1K35,  five  day-schools:  one  of  them  wa*  thr  p«.•^^ 
.school  with  about  ,'10  children ;  one  of  the  othen  nai  Ua 
in  a  school-room  erected  by  subscription. 

New  Birmingham  is  in  Kilcooley  parish,  in  the  btr.r» 
of  Slievardaarh,  05  mile>  S.W.  of  Dublin.  Thi*  town  .'«• 
its  oriirin  to  the  late  Sir  Vere  Hunt,  laho  obtained  pa-vrj 
for  two  weekly  markets  and  twelve  yearly  fairv:  !•.• "'«« 
have  been  discontrnued,  and  the  place 'is  comf«.*i::wi 
deserted.  There  are  a  Roman  Catliolic  chapel  a:  J  a  <z^ 
prison.  Tliere  were,  in  IK'M,  4R  huu>e^  inlia!>i'^i  i}  ^ 
families,  and  1  house  uninhabited;  with  i 
of  298. 
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lort  is  m  Kilvolane,  or  Killevolane,  parish,  in  the 
ol  Owney  and  Arr<a,  109  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin,  on 
d  to  Limerick.  It  had,  in  1831,  127  houses  inha- 
)y  102  families,  24  houses  uninhabited,  and  12 
^ ;  with  a  population  of  852.  The  houses  are  for 
it  part  neatly  built.  The  parish-church  is  in  the 
and  there  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  bride- 
dispensary,  and  infantry  barracks.  There  are  four 
airs,  one  of  them  a  large  cattle-fair. 
la  is  inTerapleichally,  Temple  Ichally,  or  Temple- 
arish,  in  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra,  on  the 

the  Shannon,  near  where  it  leaves  Louffh  Derg, 
3  Killaloe.  This  village  is  connected  with  Killaloe, 
li  it  may  be  considered  as  a  suburb,  by  a  bridge  of 
1  arches  over  the  Shannon.    The  population  of  the 

in   1831,  was  832.    There  is  a  Roman  Catholic 

and  a  body  of  the  county  constabulary  are  posted 
There  is  a  yearly  fair  for  pigs.  Near  the  bridge 
remains  of  a  castle  erected  to  defend  the  passage 
iver. 

is  in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  near  the  western 
L)f  the  county,  about  9  miles  west  of  Tipperary. 

groat  antiquity.  An  abbey  of  regular  canons  of 
ustni  was  early  founded  here;  and  the  town  sub- 
ly  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see.  Some 
I )i elates  appear  to  have  exercised  temporal  power 

as  sj)iritual ;  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  in 
>th  century,  distinguished  himself  as  a  warrior 
the  Danes.  King  John  granted  to  the  town  the 
e  ol  holding  markets  and  fairs;  but  the  privilege 

kct,  ii  ever  used,  is  now  disused.    The  diocese  was 

0  that  of  Cashel  a.d.  1568,  and  the  removal  of  its 
il  seat  caused  the  decline  of  the  place.  It  had,  in 
po])ulation  of  701.  A  body  of  the  county  consta- 
re  pu>ted  here  ;  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs. 
lish  church  is  in  the  village,  and  there  is  a 
Cathohc  chapel.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a  church 
arii^e  stone  cross.  Some  antiquities  have  been 
in  tile  noi^dibourhood. 

nahone  is  in  Kilvemnon  parish,  in  the  barony  of 
agh,  on  the  road  between  Callen  and  Fethard ; 
.o  between  Carrick-on-Suir  and  the  Killenaule 
trict,  so  that  it  is  a  common  restinff-place  for 
-drivers  in  their  way  from  Carrick.  A  consider- 
antity  of  butter  is  sold  here  in  a  weekly  market 
tlje  place  ranks  only  a^  a  village),  held  on  Thurs- 

1  sent  to  Kilkeimv,  Clonmell,  or  Carrick.  There 
eral  well-attended  yearly  fairs  for  cattle  and 
id  a  body  of  the  county  constabulary  are  posted 
'here   are   a  Roman   Catholic  chapel  and   a  dis- 

The   population  of  the  village,   in    1831,   was 

mines  is  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore  and  the  barony 
n-  Ormond,  al)out  5  or  6  miles  south  of  Nenagh. 

the  foot  of  the  north-western  slope  of  the  cen- 
»,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  lead-mines  for- 
orked,  the  produce  of  which  yielded  an  unusual 

of  silver.     The  population,   in    1831,   was  791. 

the  houses  are  neatly  built :  the  parish  church 
oman  Catholic  chapel  are  in  the  village,  and  there 
ensary.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs. 
avara,  or  Toomavarra,  is  in  the  parish  of  Aghna- 
in  the  barony  of  Ujiper  Ormond,  between  Nenagh 
ris-o-Lea}j:h  ;  it  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  790  : 
e  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  national  school,  and 
sary  in  the  village.  There  are  at  least  two  yearly 
i  a  body  of  the  county  constabulary  are  posted 

ions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes » — ^This 
was  formed  at  what  is  commonly  deemed  to  be 
:  establishment  of  counties  in  Ireland,  by  King 
I).  1210;  thouE^h  Sir  James  Ware  has  shown  that 

or  some  ecjuivalent  divisions  must  have  existed 

»at  time.     The  county  was  subsequently  enlarged 

imexation  of  what  was  called  '  Cross-Tipperary,*  a 

liaviiiL:^  a  sheriff  and  other  officers  distinct  from  the 

Antient    records    speak    of   the    *  Vice-Comes 

Tipperary.' 

itains  the  whole  or  part  of  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
irishes.  (/M/7.  Returns  for  1831.)  These  parishes 
te  or  are  comprehended  in  one  hundred  and  nine 
)r  other  ecclesiastical  benefices,  in  several  dioceses, 
ITS :— 


Total  Namber 
of 
Diocese.        Benefice*. 

Rectories 
Vicarages. 

Perpetual 

Tmproprlite 
Cures.      1 

Parishes 

without 

cure  ol  «ouU 

Cashel      .     49 

39 

2 

6 

2 

Emly  .     .       9 
Killaloe   .     28 

7 
24 

I 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

1 
2 

Lismore   .     22 

20 

•  • 

1 

1 

Meath      .       1 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

109 


91 


Cashel  was  an  archbishopric,  bavins:  in  its  province  the 
united  dioceses  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  the  diocese  of  Cloyne, 
the  united  dioceses  of  Cork  and  Ross,  of  Killaloe  and 
Kilfenora,  of  Limerick,  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe  (which 
last  two  were  incorporated),  and  of  Waterford  and  Lis- 
more. By  the  Act  3  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  37,  a  liirther 
union  of  the  dioceses  of  Cashel  and  Emly  with  Waterford 
and  Lismore  was  enacted,  to  take  place  on  the  next  avoid 
ance  ;  and  this  union  has  now  been  effected.  The  greater 
part  of  the  county  is  in  this  united  diocese.  The  same 
Act  deprived  Cashel  of  its  archiepiscopal  rank,  on  the  de- 
cease of  the  then  existing  holder  of  the  see,  and  added  the 
province  to  that  of  Dublin  :  this  change  has  been  effected. 
The  only  part  of  the  county  in  the  diocese  of  Meath  is  the 
parish  of  Eglish,  which  is  partly  in  this  county  and  partly 
m  King's  County,  and  is  comprehended  in  the  ecclesiastical 
union  of  Fircal.  The  diocese  of  Meath  is  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical province  of  Armagh  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  part  included  in  that  diocese,  the  rest  of  the  county 
is  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Dnblin. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the  archbishop  of  C&shel 
retains  his  dignity,  and  is  primate  of  Munster.  His  cathe- 
dral is  at  Thurles.  His  province  includes  the  united  dio- 
ceses of  Cashel  and  Emly,  of  Cloyne  and  Ross,  and  of 
Waterford  and  Lismore,  and  the  dioceses  of  Cork,  Kerry, 
Killaloe,  and  Limerick.  In  which  of  these  dioceses  the 
county  is  included  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ex- 
actly ;  but  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  is  included 
in  those  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  Killaloe,  and  Waterford  and 
lismore. 

The  county  is  included  in  the  Leinster  circuit ;  the 
assizes  are  held  at  Clonmell :  the  county-gaols  are  at  Clon- 
mell and  Nenagh,  the  latter  very  lately  erected ;  and 
there  are  bridewells  at  Cahir,  Clogheen,  Tipperary,  Cashel, 
New  Birmingham,  Thurles,  Templemore,  Roscrea,  Nenagh 
(we  are  not  sure  if  this  is  continued  since  the  completion 
of  the  county-gaol),  Burris-o'-Kane,  Newport,  and  Camck- 
on-Suir.  The  county-gaol  at  Clonmell  comprehends  a 
gaol,  house  of  correction,  and  sheriffs'-prison :  the  house 
of  correction  is  under  very  ^ood  management ;  the  silent 
system  of  prison  discipline  is  acted  upon,  the  prison  not 
being  adapted  for  the  introduction  of  the  separate  sy^tem. 
Considerable  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  sheriffs'- 

frison  according  to  the  *  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Prison 
nspectors  '  (1841),  the  last  we  have  seen  ;  but  a  complete 
system  of  discipline  could  not  be  introduced  until  the  re- 
moval of  part  of  the  prisoners  to  Nenagh  gaol,  which  waa 
not  then  completed.  The  bridewells  are  many  of  them  in 
a  bad  state ;  those  of  Cahir,  Cashel,  and  Templemore  are 
miserably  dilapidated,  and  that  at  Cahir  very  badly  ma- 
naged ;  those  of  New  Birmingham,  Burris-o'-Kane,  and 
Tipperary,  insecure  and  altogether  insufficient :  Carrick 
bricfewelf,  though  new,  is  badly  finished  and  ill-managed 
by  the  keeper ;  and  that  at  Clogheen,  though  in  tolerable 
good  order,  falls  very  far  short  of  the  well-regulated  bride- 
wells of  other  counties :  those  of  Newport,  Nenagh,  Roscrea, 
and  Thurles  (the  last  a  large  prison)  are  in  good  order. 
(inspectors^  Report^  1841.)  It  is  stated  in  a  note  to  thai 
Report,  that  ^eat  improvement  has  been  made  in  seve- 
ral of  these  pnsons  since  the  inspectors'  visit. 

The  number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial  in 
1839  was  2110,  being  greater  than  in  any  county  of 
Ireland,  except  the  metropolitan  county  (including  the 
city)  of  Dublin ;  and  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  any 
other  county,  except  only  Cork  (including  the  city  of  ^ 
Cork) ;  Galway  (including  the  town  of  Galway) ;  Limerick 
(including  the  city  of  Limerick),  and  Kerry ;  and  of  these 
the  only  one  which  approached  it  was  Cork  (1932  com- 
mittals), which  had  more  than  twice  the  population  ;  the 
others  barely  exceed  half  the  number  in  Tipperary,  though 
ChJway  rather  exceeds  it  in  population ;  Limerick  has 
about  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Tipperary,  and 
Kerry  nearly  two-thirds.    So  far  therefore  as  the  number 
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of  committals  is  a  test  of  the  state  of  crime,  Tipperary  that 
year  exceeded  all  other  counties  in  Ireland,  except  that 
of  Dublin,  and  in  motit  cases  very  far  exceeded  them.  Of 
the  2110  persons  committed,  946  were  convicted,  and 
11G4  acquitted  or  discharged ;  9  of  the  convictions  were 
for  capital  offences,  and  4  of  the  criminals  were  executed. 
In  1840  the  number  of  committals  was  1642,  the  county 
still  retaining,  or  nearly  so,  its  unhappy  pre-eminence :  of 
the  peraons  committed,  718  were  convicted,  and  924  ac- 
quitted or  discharged;  5  of  the  convictions  were  for  capital 
offences,  but  no  persons  were  executed.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  offences  were  murders,  manslaughters,  assaults, 
riots,  and  other  violent  offences,  indicative  of  the  prevalent 
tendency  to  disturbance  and  insubordination. 

The  county  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  who 
are  elected  at  Clonmell;  and  one  member  each  is  returned 
fh)m  the  borough  of  Clonmell  and  the  city  of  Cashel.  The 
Aumber  of  registered  electors  for  the  county  in  February  of 
each  of  the  years  1835,  1837,  and  1841,  was  as  follows:— 

20/. 

Prt-e- 

holder*. 

361 
4:i7 

lail      792        316  13        1217       120        44      2502 

The  number  of  voters  in  Clonmell  and  Cashel,  in  the 
lame  three  years,  was  as  follows  : — 


60/. 

Free- 

holder*. 

1835       660 

1837       854 


20/. 


10/.  10/.      Iloldtn  of 

Lease-        Free-  Lease-     arent- 

holilers*    huldrrs.  holders,    charge.    Total. 

2         1459  2           I       2485 

15         1773  51          5      3135 


Clonmell. 

10/.                      51. 

Householders.    Houkcholders. 

freemnn 

TV>tol 

1835 

601 

84 

685 

1837 

699 

96 

795 

I»^l 

587 

100 

687 

Cashbl. 

1835                302                 ..  6  30S 

1837                353                 ..  ..  353 

\m\               267                ..  ..  267 

Before  the  Union  the  county  returned  eight  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament,  namely,  two  for  the  county  itself,  and 
two  each  for  Clonmell,  Cashel,  and  Fethard,  but  the  last 
was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  and  Cashel  and  Clonmell 
reduced  to  one  member  each :  no  change  in  the  number 
of  members  was  made  by  the  Reform  Act. 

Tlie  amount  of  gmnd  jury  presentments  for  the  years 
1839  and  1840  was  as  follows  :— 

1839.  i&to. 

New  roads,  bridges,  &c.     .£  2,219  13  5  £  3,ia5  13  0 

Repairs  of  roads,  &c.     .     .  19,871  17  7  1^^,831     8  1 

Court  and  Sessions  houses, 

erection  and  repairs  of    .        950  0  0  6,093  10  0 

Gaols.  bridewelU,  &c.,  erec- 
tion and  repairs  of     .      .     3,999  17  1  4,698    Oil 

County  gaol  and  bridewell, 

and  prison  expenses  .     .     6,776  8  1  8,001  13  2 

Salaries  to  officers  in  gaols        237  0  8  302  13  0 

Constabulary  police,  pay- 
ments to  witnesses,  &c.  .  17,195  11  2  17,537  15  4 

Salaries  to  county  officers, 

collectors*  poundage,  &c.    5,074  3  3  5,548    6  1 

Public  charities        .      .      .     6,408  17  1  7,423  18  1 

Ri* payments  to  government     1,959  1  11  2^307  11  0 

Miscellaneous     .           .     .     2,834  13  7  2,338  13  6 


£67,527    3  10   £82,249    2  11 

The  county  constabulary  on  the  1st  January,  1840,  and 
1811.  consisted  of  the  following:— 

Cx>uniy  Sub-  Urmi.  Sub- 

Insprctitrs.  Iiuii4>ctors.  Constaltlea.  Cdislables.    Oinslableib        Horsctp 
2Dd      Ut    2nd  3rd       1st   2tMl  lit  Snd 

rate   rate.  rate.  rale.  rate.  rate.  rate,      rateu 

1840  2      4    4    5      2     15       109      481     170        ROt 

stated 

1841  2      3   7    3      2     14      122      631      79         17    * 

The  whole  expenditure  on  the  constabulary  force  in  the 
year  1839  was  36,276/.  9*.  lj</.,and  in  1840,36,595/.  15*.  lOd. 
The  amount  of  the  constabulary  force  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  it  are  greater  than  in  any  other  county  in 
Ireland. 

Tliere  is  a  county  lunatic  asylum  at  Clonmell;  which  in 
the  year  from  iMarch,  1840,  to  March,  1841,  contained  94 
patients,  and  was  maintained  at  an  expense  of  2227/.  3«.  3c/., 
or  ZU,  6f .  9c/.  for  each  patient.    There  is  a  county  in- 


firmary at  Clonmell,  into  which  the  following  numbtr  d 
patients  were  admitted : — 


Io-)*atieaU. 

322 
278 
326 


Out  Patient*. 
4386 

4759 
77«50 


47U8 

5ui7 


1835 
1836 
1837 

There  are  fever  hospitals  at  Burru-o'-Kaac  Cafav. 
Carrick-on-Suir,  Cashel,  Clogheen,  ClonmcU,  Ckifl^f«te 
Nenagh,  Roscrea^  Templemore*  and  Tippuarv .  aad  6^ 
pensaries  at  Ballingarry,  Ballvmackay,  wtvatt  tai 
Kilcooley,  Ballyporeen,  Birdlull,  Boumt;jr«  Bm»< 
Burris-o'-Kane,  Cahir,  Cappagh white,  Canck 
Clogheen,  Clonmell,  Clognjordan,  Drancn.  f 
Fethard,  Golden,  Gi-angemockler,  Killeaaalc,  Kii 
Littltton,  Lorrha,  Mullinahone*  Nenagh,  Ncvcatf' 

port,  Portroe,  Poulmucca,Ro6crea,Koeegraefi,8iiv 

Templemore,  Templetuohy,  ThomaatowDv  niiricik  ^H9^ 
rarv,  and  Toomavara. 

History  and  Antiquitiei. — Sir  Janua  Ware  wfifwuj  tim 
the  Coriondi  {KopiMoi)  and  the  UdiM.  or  latAcr  L'€d2M 
{0{foBicu)j  of  Ptolemy,  occupied  thiacoulyaad  thtad^^vnt 
ones  to  the  west  and  south-west.  We  Uavk  A  tka  uapn- 
bable  that  the  Brigantes  (Bpiyamc)  ottf  have  occ*.;^ 
tlie  south-eastern  parts,  while  the  Uodiae  occu{aa;  t^ 
south-western. 

In  the  division  which  prevailed  before  the 
cmest  the  following  temtoriea  are  noticed  by  Sir  J 
Ware  as  correspondmg  to  portions  of  this  county  :— 

Aradh'Cliach  :  probably  the  half-barony  of  Am.  in  *^ 
western  part  of  the  county,  on  the  bank  of  Lou|^  Def 
and  of  the  Shannon. 

Corca-Eathrach :  the  territonr  round  CashcL  cnafR- 
hending  part  of  the  Vale  of  GouUn,  orGoldvii  Vak.  Sow 
writers  consider  the  territory  of  North  Desies  to  be  idtfoal 
with  this. 

Eoganacht :  a  name  common  to  a  sept  or  dsii, 
the  territory  occupied  by  them  near  Thiirics. 

Hy-Fogarta:   the  countiy  of  Uie  lept  of  O'Fogartj 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thuries. 

Hy-Kerin :  the  country  of  the  sept  of  CMcmchtr.  ' 
territory  has  retained  its  name  witli  little  aittxslioo.  bci^ 
now  the  l)arony  of  Ikerin. 

Muscraige-Thire^  or  Mtucraighe^Thire  :  thccouatzy 
the  sept  of  Kennedy,  now  the   baronies  of  Upprf  ts/ 
Lower  Ormond,  a  name  which  signifies  East  Mui^tf- 

In  the  early  periods  of  Irish  histor>'  these  toBUia 
appear  to  have  been  divided   between  the  liw^to  U 
Thomond  or  North  Munster,  governed  by  pmm  4,  *be 
Dalcossian  race ;  and  Desmond,  or  South  Munslcr.bud^ 
princes  of  the  Eoganacht  or  Eugenian  family ;  the  pnam 
of  which  two  kingdoms  appear  to  have  potic^mi  in  Ub- 
nate    succession  the    paramount   dominion  of  Macir- 
Karly  in  tlie  ninth  century,  soon  after  the  landiiM(  d  nt 
Northmen  or  Danes  (or  as  they  are  usuidly  termed  n  fa^ 
history,  from  the  position  of  their  original  couatiy  «a 
reference  to  Ireland,  the  (M-men,  or  East-mco    mdv 
their  king  Turgesius,  Feidlim  Mac-Crimthan,  Liac  of  D^ 
mond,  held  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  Mumtcr.   TW 
capital  of  his  kingdom  was  Cashel.     His  coiuic,  vfaKfi 
was  one  of  violence  and  tyrannjr,  was  marked  by  smcm 
he  was  victorious  over  the  chieftains  of  Connsaffct  m< 
over  the  king  of  Meath,  the  nominal  sovecvign  of  afl  In- 
land.    At  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  centHj  th 
regal  and  sacerdotal  characters  were  united  in  Ccobk 
MacCulinan,  bishop  of  Cashel  and  Idng  of  MumUr.  tf  tti 
Eoganact  race.  He  was  not  the  first  ^hia  fiunily  in  eta 
these  characters  had  l>een  combined.     In  907  he  detail 
Flann-Siona,  king  of  Meath  and  titular  mooareh  of  Ir^ul 
on  the  heath  of  Moylena,  in  King's  County;  but  te«ac 
attempted  to  enforce  the  tribute  which  the  pco»t  if 
Leinster  had  been  compelled  reluctantlT  to  par  is  ^ 
kings  of  Munster,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  (a.s.  W  ^ 
the  Leinster  forces,  supported  by  the  mooaich  of  In^ 
and  the  princes  of  the  northern  part  of  the  islan 
built  a  chapel  at  Cashel,  which  rtill  retains  \m 
was  the  reputed  author  <^  the  histOfT 
*  Tlie  Psalter  of  Cashel.' 

Callachan,  who  was  king  of  Gufael  towai^  the  ■>&£* 
of  the  tenth  century,  appears  in  the  hiatoiT  of  thbtrasl*** 
period  as  an  active  but  unprincipled  wamor.  He  «»«^ 
rendered  by  his  own  subjects  into  the  hands  oif  MnfcotkX 
heir  apparent  to  the  monarchy  of  Ireland.  In  the  htv 
part  of  the  same  centuiy  the  throiia  off  Mi-y^tr  m 
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pled  successively  by  Mahon  and  his  brother  Brian  Boromh, 
or  Bo»'iimhe,  or  Boru,  two  princes  of  the  Dalcassian  family, 
the  latter  of  whom  acquired  the  monarchy  of  Ireland.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  (a.d.  1101) 
Murkertach,  king  of  Munster,  gave  over  the  city  of  Cashel 
to  the  church,  dedicating  it  to  God  and  St.  Patrick.  The 
holders  of  the  see  of  Cashel  had  previously  assumed  the 
rank  of  archbishops. 

In  the  English  invasion,  Henry  II.  (a.d.  1172)  summoned 
an  assembly  of  the  Irish  prelates  and  princes  at  Cashel, 
where  the  sovereignty  of  the  English  king  was  recognised, 
and  various  regulations  made,  increasing  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  and  more  completely  assimilating  the  practices  of 
the  Irish  church  to  those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Tip- 
perary,  or  part  of  it  at  least,  seems  to  have  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  Donald  of  the  sept  of  O'Brien,  native 
prince  of  Thomond  and  Ormond,  subject  to  the.  nominal 
sovereignty  of  the  English  king.  In  the  irregular  warfare 
which  followed  Henry's  departure  from  Ireland,  a  body  of 
Anglo-Normans  under  Richard,  earl  of  Strigul,  simiamed 
Strongbow,  and  governor  or  commander  in  Ireland,  and  of 
Hervey  of  Mount-Morris,  entered  the  county  (a.d.  1174) 
to  attack  Donald  O'Brien,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Cashel, 
where  they  were  to  be  joined  either  by  a  department 
from  the  Anglo-Norman  garrison  of  Dubhn  or  by  a  body 
of  Ost-men  from  that  city :  but  this  detachment  wa»  sur- 
prised near  Thurles  by  Donald,  and  put  to  the  sword  almost 
without  resistance  ;  and  Strongbow  and  Hervey  retreated 
to  Waterford.  The  invaders  appear  to  have  crossed  the 
county  again  the  same  year,  in  their  march  to  Limerick 
(which  was  also  under  the  dominion  of  Donald),  which 
they  succeeded  in  taking.  In  a.d.  1173  a  consider- 
able Anglo-Norman  force  with  a  body  of  native  allies 
entered  the  county  under  Ra^ond  Le  Gros,  marching  to 
the  relief  of  Limerick,  to  which  Donald  O'Brien  had  laid 
siege.  The  Irish,  hearing  of  their  approach,  advanced,  and 
entrenched  themselves  in  a  deHle  near  Cashel,  where  they 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter :  the  garrison  of  Lime- 
rick was  relieved,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  or  of 
Lough  Derg,  near  Killaloe,  the  victorous  Raymond  received 
the  submission  not  only  of  Donald  O'Brien,  but  of  Roderick 
O'Connor,  titular  king  of  Ireland ;  and  exacted  hostages 
from  both  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  engagements 
into  which  they  entered. 

This  county  was  probably  included  in  the  grant  of  the 
principality  of  Thomond  to  Philip  de  Braosa  (a.d.  1177), 
but  the  prudence  or  the  cowardice  of  that  noble  prevented 
his  dispossessing  Donald  O'Brien,  who  still  retained  posses- 
sion. In  a.d.  1185,  while  prince  (afterwards  king)  John 
was  in  Ireland,  sent  over  by  his  father,  as  lord  of  the 
island,  the  Anglo-Normans  erected  castles  at  Tipperary 
and  Ardfinnan  in  this  county;  that  of  Ardfinnan  was  how- 
ever soon  taken  by  Donald,  who,  in  a.d.  1 190,  defeated  the 
Anglo-Normans  under  William,  earl-marshal  (who  had 
married  Strongbow's  only  child  and  succeeded  to  the  Iiish 
estates  of  that  nobleman)  near  Thurles.  Donald  died  a.d. 
1 194.  The  oldest  part  of  the  present  cathedral  of  Cashel 
was  built  by  him.  Tipperary  appears  to  have  passed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-Normans,  as  it  was  one  of  the  counties  erected  by 
King  John  (a.d.  1210),  during  his  expedition  to  Ireland, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army.  It  is  probable  that 
the  northern  part  at  least  of  the  county  was  part  of  the 
seat  of  war  (a.d.  1274-1277)  between  the  O'Briens,  who 
letained  a  portion  of  Thomond,  and  the  Anglo-Norman,  or 
as  we  may  now  term  them,  Anglo-Irish  family  of  the  De 
Clares. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Scots  and  their  Irish  allies  were 
in  this  county  (a.d.  1317)  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by 
Edward  Bruce  and  his  brother  King  Robert,  since  they 
ravaged  the  country  from  Kilkenny  as  far  as  Limerick. 
In  a.d.  1328  the  royal  privileges  in  the  county  were 
gmnted  to  James  Butler,  eari  of  Carrick,  now  created  also 
earl  of  Ormond ;  these  royalties  were  long  retained  by  the 
earls  of  Oimond.  In  a.d.  1330  Brien  O'Brien,  prince  of 
Thomond,  ravaged  the  county  and  burned  the  towns  of 
Athassel  (near  Cashel)  and  Tipperary  to  the  ground.  In 
the  period  of  anarchy  which  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  wai-  of  the  Roses  in  England,  and  continued  long  after 
that  war  was  closed,  the  county  was  included  in  the  scene 
of  the  frequent  contests  between  the  rival  septs  or  families 
of  the  Gei-aldines,  to  which  belonged  the  earls  of  Desmond 
and  Kildare,  and  of  the  Butlers,  at  the  head  of  which  was 


the  earl  of  Ormond.  The  burning  of  the  cathedral  of 
Cashel  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Earl  of 
Kildare  in  his  examination  before  the  privy  council  (a.d. 
1496).  His  reply  to  the  charge  was  characteristic :  *  Spare 
your  evidence,'  said  he ;  *  I  did  bum  the  church :  for  I 
thought  the  bishop  had  been  in  it.' 

In  the  great  civil  war  in  1642,  Clonmell,  Cashel,  Carrick- 
on-Suir,  Fethaid,  and  all  the  other  towns  in  Tipperary,  were 
seized  by  the  insurgents,%r,  as  they  were  termea,  *  the  Con- 
federates,' almost  at  the  firet  outoreak  in  the  central  and 
southern  provinces.  At  Cashel,  Fethard,  and  Silvermines; 
there  were  some  murders  committed :  those  at  Cashel  were 
perpetrated  by  the  relatives  of  some  persons  recently  put 
to  death  by  Sir  W.  St.  Ledger,  president  of  Munster,  who- 
had  previously  entered  the  county  with  two  troops  of  horsa 
and  exercised  great  severity.  •  The  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  who 
commanded  in  Munster  for  the  parliament,  invaded  the 
county  A.D.  1647,  took  Cahir  by  capitulation,  and  stormed 
Cashel,  where  he  mercilessly  slaughtered  twenty  priests, 
and  an  unresisting  multitude  who  had  taken  shelter  m  the 
cathedral.  He  levied  contributions  in  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  prevented  from  taking  Clonmell  only  by 
want  of  provisions.  When  Cromwell  invaded  Ireland,  and! 
(a.d.  1649)  was  opposed  by  the  Royalists  and  Confederates,, 
now  united  under  the  Earl  of  Ormond  (to  whom  Lord 
Inchiquin,  shocked  at  the  execution  of  the  king,  had  joined! 
himselO,  a  detachment  from  his  army  took  Carrick-on-Suir,. 
where  Cromwell  himself  crossed  the  river  to  besiege 
Waterford.  A  body  of  Royalists  under  Lords  Inchiquin. 
and  Taafe,  attempting  to  retake  Carrick  (24th  October),, 
was  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  Ormond  with  the  main, 
body  of  his  army  was  about  this  time  near  Clonmell  watch- 
ing Cromwell,  whom  sickness  and  the  approach  of  winter 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Waterford ;  soon  after  whick 
Ormond  withdrew  to  Kilkenny,  having  posted  a  consider- 
able body  of  Ulster  men  at  Clonmell. 

About  the  latter  end  of  February,  1650,  Cromwell 
opened  the  campaign  by  taking  Cahir,  Cashel,  Fethard, 
CHogheen,  and  other  places  in  this  or  the  adjacent  counties;, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  April  laid  siege  to  Clon- 
mell. This  siege  cost  him  more  trouble  and  loss  than  any 
other  part  of  his  Irish  expedition  :  he  lost  above  2000  men: 
in  a  fruitless  assault ;  however  after  a  siege  of  two  months, 
the  place  was  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  ammuni- 
tion :  the  gamson  had  previously  withdrawn  to  Waterfoni 
without  Cromwell's  knowledge,  and  the  townsmen  obtained, 
good  conditions,  Cromwell  supposing  that  the  ganisom 
was  still  in  the  town.  In  1651  Ireton,  who  was  after  Cromw 
well's  departure,  general-in-chief  for  the  parliament,  con- 
centrated his  army  at  Cashel  and  marclied  to  the  bank  of 
the  Shannon,  over  which  he  forced  a  passage  at  KiJttaloe.. 
On  the  restoration  of  royalty  in  Ireland,  which  rather  pre- 
ceded its  restoration  in  England,  Clonmell  was  one  of 
the  towns  occupied  by  the  Royalists. 

In  the  war  ot  the  Revolution  Clonmell  was  abandoned- 
by  the  Jacobites  on  William's  advance  toward  the  souths 
after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (a.d.  1690).  William,  after  his, 
unsuccessful  siege  of  Limerick,  retired  with  his  army  to. 
Clonmell,  and  there  leaving  them,  proceeded  to  DuncannQiii 
and  embarked  for  England. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1798  this  county  was  not  involved ;-, 
and  though  it  has  been  the  scene  of  much  agrarian  disturb- 
ance, there  has  been  no  serious  outbreak  to  require  particu- 
lar record. 

{Alap  of  Ireland^  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  or 
Useful  Knowledge  ;  Second  Import  of  the  Irish  RUiltoatf 
Commissioners;  Geological  Transactions;  Lewis's  and 
Carlisle's  Topographical  Dictionaries  of  Ireland ;  The  Tra^ 
veller'sNew  Guide  through  Ireland ;  The  Scientific  Tourist 
in  Ireland ;  Parliamentary  Papers ;  Ware's  History  and' 
Antiquities  qf  Ireland ;  Cox's  Hioemia  Anglicana  ;  Mx)ore's. 
History  of  Ireland ;  Gordon's  History  of  Ireland;  Dr.  W». 
C.  Taylor's  Civil  Wars  of  Ireland;  &c.) 

TIPPOO  SAIB,  sultan  of  Mysore,  was  bom  in  the  ye%r 
1749.  His  father  Hyder  Aly  Khan  [Hydkr  Aly],  sensible 
of  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  himself  laboured  from- 
want  of  education,  procured  for  his  son  the  best  masters, 
in  all  the  sciences  which  are  cultivated  by  the  Moham- 
medans. But  Tippoo,  although  he  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  reading,  did  not  make  any  considerable  progress,  and 
he  prefen*ed  martial  exercises,  into  which  he  was  initiated 
at  an  early  age.  The  French  officers  in  the  employment 
of  his  father  instructed  him  in  tactics ;  and  in  1767,  when 
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Hyilcr  My  overran  theCarnatic,Tippoowas  entrusted  with 
thV  commaml  ol'  a  c()q)s  ol'tavalry.  He  was  at  that  time 
niiu'teuii  yeais  of  ai:i' ;  but  the  success  with  which  he  car- 
rieil  (Ml  the  war  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Madras sufficii»ntly 
proved  liow  mucli  he  had  i)rofited  by  his  European  teachers. 
burirur  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  which  lasted  Irom  I 
177,">lo  1771K  Tippoo  ac(|uired  the  universiil  esteem  of  the 
annv  :  and  he  rose  so  hii;h  in  the  favour  of  his  father  and 
liis  couii.sellors,  that  the  lelt  di>is»ion  of  the  Mysore  army, 
coiisislini;  of  IS.tXK)  cavalrj'  and  gTkX)  rei^ular  infantry,  was 
put  under  Ids  command.  With  this  force  Tippoo  attacked 
Colonel  Bailev  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peiimbakum,  on 
the  0th  of  September,  17S().  He  was  obhijed  to  ret  ire  ;  but 
on  the  KMh  of  the  same  month  an  engagement,  in  which 
Tippoo  Saib  is  said  to  have  taken  an  active  pail,  ended  in 
the  entire  defeat  of  the  English  army.  The  whole  of  the 
war  in  the  Camatic  c^ve  him  opportunities  of  perfecting 
himself  in  the  art  of  war;  and  on  the  ISth  of  Februar}', 
17H2,  he  showed  his  skill  in  the  attack  and  complete  de- 
feat of  Colonel  Braitliwaite,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kolerun. 
This  wa.s  undoubtedly  his  great ent  Mroke  of  treneralship.  A 
few  months  arterwards  he  was  obliged  to  move  towaixls  the 
south,  in  order  to  meet  the  English  troops  in  the  provinces 
of  Tanjoi-e  and  Malwa,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Humbertson.  On  the  20th  of  November  Tippoo  found 
the  English  at  Paniany.  He  made  a  vigorous  attack,  but 
was  repulsed  and  compelled  to  retreat.  He  crossed  the 
river  Paniany,  and  prepared  himself  for  another  engage- 
ment, when,* on  the  11th  of  December,  17S2,  he  receivinl 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  father.  On  the  20th  he 
was  at  Seringapatam,  where  he  mounted  the  musnud  with- 
out much  display  or  ceremony.  He  had  scarcely  perforraed 
the  funeral  rites  of  his  father  when  he  returned  to  Arcot, 
and  assumed  the  command  of  his  army.  But  whilst  he  was 
engajjed  in  the  Camatic  General  Matthews  took  Onore, 
and  the  country  of  Bednorc  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish. In  order  to  regain  these  more  valuable  possessions, 
Tippoo  was  obliged  to  relimpiish  his  compiest  m  the  Cai- 
natic,  and  by  the  end  of  March,  17H3.  scarce  a  Mysoreaa 
was  lelt  in  that  country.  His  operations  were  so  rapid 
and  succes>ful,  that  on  the  28th  of  April  Tippoo  Saib  had 
already  reduced  the  garrison  of  Beanore  to  the  neces- 
iiitv  of  cipitulating.  General  Matthews  and  several  of  the 
principal  officers  were  bai'barously  put  to  death.  After  the 
reduction  of  this  city,  it  was  Tippoo's  object  to  repossess 
himself  of  Mangalore,  the  principal  seaport  in  his  do- 
minions. But  the  place  was  well  defended ;  and  in  the 
inidM  of  his  prepamtions  for  the  assault  accounts  were  re- 
ceived in  the  camp  of  peace  having  been  concluded  be- 
tween England  and  France.  It  was  early  in  July,  1783, 
when  M.  de  Bussy,  in  consequence  of  this  news,  cleclined 
to  act  any  lony:er  against  the  English.  He  quitted  the 
camp  with  his  detaehineiit.  A  considerable  reinforcement 
bavim;  arrived  under  General  Macleod,  Tippoo  agreed  to 
a  suspension  of  arms  ;  and  early  in  the  yeai- 1784  Sir  George 
Staunton  and  two  other  ambassadors  from  Madras  arrived 
in  the  camp,  and  on  tlie  lltliof  March  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  stipulated  for  the  liberation  of  all  the  prisoners  and 
the  restitution  of  all  places  taken  by  either  party  during 
the  war,  was  concluded.  Abcmt  the  end  of  the  same  year 
Tippoo  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  court  of 
PiKinah.  He  then  returned  to  Seringapatam.  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Sultan,  thereby  throwing  oii'all  dependence  on 
or  alleiriance  to  the  eapti%e  Kaja  'imprisoned  by  his  father) 
or  the  Great  Mogul. 

In  17HG  lie  occupied  himself  with  internal  regulations; 
and  from  an  inventor}*  made  at  this  period  we  tind  that 
the  treJLsiUv^.  jewels,  and  other  valuable  articles  were  esti- 
mated at  eiirhty  millions  sterling.  He  had  also  700  ele- 
phants, (iOOO  camels,  ll.UK)  horses,  400,000  bullocks  and 
cows.  KMUKN)  butialoes,  G(K),OU>  sheep,  liOO.OU)  iirelocks, 
:i(N).0(N)  matchlocks,  2()0.U(K)  swoi-ds,  and  2000  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  an  iinuien>e  <|uantitr  of  gunpowder  and 
other  niililary  store>.  His  retrnlar  army  eonsi&ted  of  19,000 
cavalry,  U),(m  aiiillery,  and  70,000  infantry.  He  had 
alM>  r»(KK)  rocket-men,  and  40.0(M)  irreir»lar  infantry. 

Dvirimr  the  yeais  17*^7  and  178K  the  attention  of  the 
Siiltan  was  prin«ipally  en::airediu  the  conversion  and  sub- 
ji'cTion  of  the  NaVis,  or  chiefs  oi  Malabar.  He  is  said  to 
lia\e  rallied  away  iiomMiai  province 70.(KX> Christians, and 
to  liave  made  Mii>.>ulman^  of  lOO.OIN)  Hindus.  This  he 
ett'eeted  by  forcible  ciicuuicision,  and  compelling  them  to 
cat  beef. 


It  was  about  thia  time  th^  he  published  an  #■  !i  .t  • ,-  -^ 
destruction  of  all  the  Hindu  tempi*"*  in  li;>  ■!•':..'..  v  -i- 
cepting  those  of  Seringapatam  and  Miiil  •  :r*:„  •  -. 
tunately  his  officers  did  not  enlbrce  this  barbATu  .•«  :>r.^ 
tion. 

Although  Tippoo  Sultan  did  not  show  any  o';«r  :  v 
tility  toward  the  English  after  he  bad  sijrnrd  ih*  t.-ti:i  i 
1784,  yet  in  1787  he  sent  an  embas-^y  to   France,  'j  *'z't: 
into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  and  to  ins.^** 
the  court  of  Versailles  to  a  speedy  renewal  of  i*>r. /jn 
with  England.     The  ambaiisauors   rvtumed  ti  Sr-zc^z*- 
patam  in  the  month  of  May,  17^9,  wiihoui  tat^zz  :c- 
tained  their  object,    llie  disappointed  Sultaa  T«r«i  ::• 
rage  by  putting  two  of  them  to  death  a«  havL".^  :.-«t.iw 
his  interests.   Tippoo  hated  th^  Hhtiah  power  m  Iiuo.  u 
he  took  ever}'  opportunity  to  &nnoy  buch   of  tiuj  i**.ii 
kings  as  were  umfer  its  protection.  The  Raji  oi  Trav^.- jn 
had  by  the  treaty  of  Mangalore  stipulated  for  thf  m:^>'j 
of  his  territories.     In   April.    17^),  Tif poo  b:aJi^  ::.< 
country  and  subjected  the  whole  of  the  Rorr.vra  iLpTt.*:'.. 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Tippoo   for  ihe  ir.frac'ion  « :  ':.t 
tenns  of  the   treaty  were   that    two  io^*.  y'wr.zx'i.z^'^ 
and  Jyacotta,  which  were  on  tlie  northerr.  bi»:v..'jL'.-.   i 
the  l^LJas  pOhSi'ssion,  had  belonired  to  h;»  :a:V-c:.    7  j 
aggression  was  considered  l)v  tlie   Kngiiah  e4»i\A.tr.'.  \ 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  (.'ofoiicl  Hartley  \^%»  *rT.\  ■.•.*:  i 
coiiAiderable  detachment  to  the  a^bislance  ot  th«  ^.-t.  A: 
this  intelligence  Tippoo  withdrew  iiis  army  iruQ  T:i.i> 
core,  and  returned  to  Seringapatam,  when.  t>j  h>  \i,*rji 
he  heard  that  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  had  f :  -x.!*-^ 
the  English  a  zealous  co-operation  with  thtir  fircc-. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  17!M),  the  English  troops.  .ii<r:t.< 
command  of  General  Medows,  enten*d  the  Su.tir.  •  vm- 
tory,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort  ol*  Carur  '\;u.-^^:  re- 
sistance. Daraporam  and  Coiaibatore  were  ^honiy  i:^<7- 
wards  reduced.  About  the  same  time  a  detachment. '-i^nUt 
Colonel  Stuart, captured  Dindipil  and  PaJigauTil.vn.  T:.t 
movements  and  operations  of  the  English  t<ir.i>  -ntrt  w 
well  conducted,  that  Tippoo  found  him&elf  unaLU- : .  v-;<*^-Jie 
them,  and  he  resolved  to  follow  the  plan  of  \\ai:A.>  A.ijj'^ed 
by  his  father:  instead  of  defending  his  own  ti.-m"urir?. rj 
lay  waale  those  of  his  enemy.  This  he  did  with  coT.'.Jt.V-Ie 
ability;  for  in  the  beginning  of  1791  the  Er.r'.i»h.  i:*-*f*l 
of  beinir  masters  of  irreat  part  of  Mysore,  as  thrv  rj.:  «i- 
pected,  tbund  thein>elves  attacked  and  annoy «;d  I'z  the  ve.-r 
neighbourhood  of  Madi-as. 

On  the  2Uth  of  Januar}',  1791,  Ix}rd  Co^nwai'.i*  ia»':.ir*tfi 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  on  the  llt!^  ui'  :>.<  osc 
month  he  was  at  Vellore."   On  the  2lst  of  March  thr  :^ 
of  Hangalore  was  taken  by  storm.     On   thi*  c\crit  T:jpi* 
retired  to  some  distance',  and  wrote   to  I^id  ^J^r^^iuk 
requesting  a  truce.   This  was  refused,  and  he  p.-.«vcrip:^ 
Seringapatam,  leaving  his  army  under  the  coiiiir.Cftrui  i  a 
of  his  generals,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Eiuii^w:.  '■ 
the  3rd  of  May  I^)rd  Cornwallis  was*  at  Araki  :y.  ai^ia 
sight  of  the  Sultan*s  capital;  but  his  tniop.-*  Iiaii  rLSfctCi 
great  deal  from  want  of  food  and  forasre.  and  he  \ia»  ::*' 
nelled  to  retreat  towards  Bangalore.     Tiiv  .Mahr-'Ta?.  eiai 
liowever  to  his  astd^tance,  and  the  warfare  waa  raru-^  a 
with  great  success. 

However,  whilst  the  English  were  carrying  en  the i:  •=«• 
cessful  operations  in  the  north-we»t  'i>art  vi  idy^jn. 
the  Sultan  made  a  diversion  towards  Coimbafort.-.  ^'^ti 
to  the  south  of  Si^ringapatam ;  and  I jeutenani  (':jls«a 
with  the  whole  of  his  party,  were  made  priaonen.  TVt 
skill  of  Ti])poo  Sultan  enabled  him  to  protract  the  w  Til 
the  month  of  February,  17iJ2,  when  the  allies  the  EncJiii 
the  Mahrattas,  and  the  troo^>s  of  the  Nizam  lrncaxxIpi^l  3 
sight  of  the  capital.  Dut  it  was  not  until  Gene.'al  .^> 
cromby  had  united  his  forces  to  those  of  Lt^rd  Com«&.A 
and  had  determined  to  take  the  town  by  ^torm.  l.Sa:  \u 
haughty  mind  of  the  Sultan  was  humbled.  He  afrtr-i  '.' 
give  the  allies  one  half  of  his  dominions,  and  to  pay  '.U^ 
in  the  coui-se  of  twelve  months  the  bum  of  three  Vnxx^  lai 
thirty  Ihcs  of  rupees  3,0:10.000/.  ,  to  restore  ail  the  p:isak- 
er>,  and  to  deliver  up  as  ho>tages  two  of  lii»  «<»:>.  A^--- 
khalik  and  Moaz  Addeen  were  the  namt>»  oi  \\,t  *«* 
princes,  and  the  attention  and  kindneMi  e\ inctd  by  L  .*^ 
(!om\\allis  towanls  them  wei*e  such  a*  to  afford  th/  i.ict- 
e^t  gratification  to  the  Suhan  their  father.  B\  •ijT'jrr  :a# 
definitive  tieaty  of  the  IGth  March,  I7t>i  the  Sultar.  \M 
one  half  of  his  dominions.  Soon  after  lhi»  the  alho  4.:-'c^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Senngapatam.  aad  Tippoo  m/l^ 
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he  means  of  replenishing  his  treasury.  This  was  soon 
ione  by  imposing  exorbitant  and  extraordinary  taxei, 
A'hich  wure  chiefly  levied  upon  the  agriculturists. 

Notwithstamling  this  seeming  tranquillity  from  1792  to 
1796,  the  Sultan  was  engaged  in  inciting  all  the  native 
chiefs  against  the  Bntish  power  in  India ;  but  it  was  not 
intil  I71J8  that  the  whole  extent  of  his  secret  machina- 
ions  and  intiigues  became  known.  At  the  commence- 
iient  of  this  year  ambassador  were  sent  from  Seringapa- 
;am  to  the  Mauritius.  Their  object  was  to  renew  the 
Sultan's  relations  with  Fiance,  and  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
10,000  Kuroptan  and  30,000  negro  troops.  The  proceed- 
ngs  of  the  embassy  were  first  made  known  in  the  month 
3f  June  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  the  governor-general. 
A.bout  the  same  time  intelligence  was  received  in  India 
3f  the  operations  of  the  French  in  Egypt.  Circumstances 
like  these  left  lio  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Sultan, 
ind  on  the  3rd  of  Febmary,  1799,  orders  were  issued  for 
ihe  Bntish  armies  and  those  of  the  allies  immediately  to 
invade  the  dominions  of  Tippoo.  Hostilities  commenced 
Du  the  r)th  of  March;  and,  on  the  5th  of  April,  General 
Hairis  took  a  strong  position  opposite  the  west  side  of 
Soringapatani.  Alter  besieging  the  place  some  time,  a 
^oneial  attack  was  made  on  the  4th  of  May,  1799.  Tlie 
55ultan  bad  scaieely  finished  his  repast  when  he  heard  the 
[loise  of  the  assault.  He  instantly  repaired  towards  a 
breach  which  the  English  had  succeeded  in  making  a  few 
lays  bo  lore.  His  troops  fled ;  he  endeavoured  to  rally 
them  ;  and  so  long  as  any  of  his  men  remained  firm,  he 
continued  to  dispute  the  ground  against  an  English  column 
wiiich  liad  Ibrced  the  breach  and  gained  the  ramparts. 
Finding  all  his  eftbrts  against  the  enemy  fruitless,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  his 
retreat,  arrived  at  a  bridge  leading  to  the  inner  fort;  but 
the  place  was  already  occupied  by  the  English,  and  in 
his  attempts  to  proceed  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  Eu- 
roj)eans  from  witninside  the  gate,  by  whom  he  was  at- 
tacked. Owing  to  two  wounds  which  he  received  in  his 
breaiit,  he  fell  from  his  horse ;  his  attendants  placed  him 
jpon  a  palankeen,  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  gateway, 
ind  entreated  him  to  make  himself  known  to  the  English. 
This  he  disdainfully  refused  to  do.  A  short  time  ailer- 
rvards  some  European  soldiers  entered  the  gateway,  and 
)ne  of  them  attempting  to  take  ott'the  Sultan's  sword-belt, 
he  wounded  prince,  who  still  held  his  sword,  made  a 
hrust  at  iiini  and  wounded  him  in  the  knee  ;  upon  which 
he  soldier  levelled  his  musket  and  shot  him  through  the 
icad.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  May  he  was  buried 
ri  the  niausolemu  of  Hyder  Aly.  Four  companies  of  Eu- 
:)pean  troops  escorted  the  funeral  procession,  which  was 
:rikingly  solemn. 

When  Tippoo  met  his  death  he  was  in  his  fiftieth  year. 
le  was  of  dark  complexion,  and  about  five  feet  nine 
iches  high  ;  he  had  a  round  face,  with  large  black  eyes, 
nd  an  aquiline  nose,  which  gave  much  animation  and  ex- 
ression  to  his  countenance.  Although  after  his  misfor- 
mes  in  1702  he  oppressed  the  people  more  than  they  had 
ver  been  in  the  time  of  his  father,  he  was  nevertheless 
ei-y  popular ;  and  even  now  the  Mysoreans  consider  him 
s  a  martyr  to  the  faith,  and  as  a  prince  who  fell  gloriously 
1  the  cause  of  his  religion.  He  used  to  pass  a  great  por- 
011  of  his  day  in  reading,  and  his  library,  consisting  of 
bout  12,000  volumes,  was  well  selected.  About  one-half 
f  this  collection  is  preserved  at  the  East  India  House, 
.ondon ;  the  other  half  was  left  at  Foi-t  William  for  the 
se  of  the  college.  The  Museum  and  the  Library  of  the 
Ia»t  India  House  contain  many  articles  both  of  value  and 
uriosity  which  once  belonged  to  Tippoo  Saib. 

(*  Memoirs  of  Tippoo  Sultan,'  in  Stewart's  Descriptive 
7atahgae  of  the  Oriental  Library  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sul- 
oiri  of  Mijmrey  Cambridge,  1809.  This  is  the  most  au- 
lientic  account  of  Tippoo's  life.) 

TIPTON.     [Staffordshire.] 

TIRABOSCHI,  GIRO'LAMO,  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1731, 
tudied  in  the  college  of  Monza,  and  afterwards  entered 
he  order  of  the  Jesuits.  About  1766  he  was  made  pro- 
essor  of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Milan,  where  he  wrote 
lis  first  work,  the  history  of  a  monastic  order  long  since 

ppressed,  under  peculiar  circumstances :  '  Vetera  Humili- 
Ltoruni  Monumenta,'  Milan,  17GG.  In  1770  he  was  ap- 
)ointed  by  the  duke  of  Modena  librarian  of  his  rich  library, 
n  the  place  of  Father  Granelli,  deceased.  He  now  applied 
limself  to  the  undertaking  of  his  great  work,  *Storia  della 


Letteratura  Italiana,*  published  at  Modena,  1772-1783, 
which  he  completed  in  eleven  years.  The  subject  was  vast 
and  intricate ;  the  only  author  who  had  yet  attempted  to 
write  a  general  history  of  Italian  literature,  Gimma  of 
Naples,  had  only  sketched  a  rough  and  very  defective  out- 
line of  it  in  his  *  Storia  dell'  Italia  Letterata.'  There  were 
however  local  histories  and  biographies  concerning  parti- 
cular towns  and  districts,  and  the  rest  of  the  materials  had 
to  be  sought  among  the  archives  and  libraries  of  Italy. 
Tiraboschi  undertook  to  vmte  the  history  of  the  literatiu-e 
of  antient  and  modem  Italy  in  the  most  extended  sense 
of  the  word,  including  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  individuals 
deserving  of  mention  in  every  department  of  learning, 
who  have  flourished  in  Italy,  from  the  oldest  times  on 
record,  beginning  from  the  Etmscans  and  the  Greek  colo- 
nies of  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily,  and  then  proceeding  with 
the  history  of  Roman  literature  through  its  rise,  progress, 
and  decay,  down  to  the  invasion  of  the  northern  tribes,  with 
which  the  second  volume  concludes.  The  author  distri- 
butes the  great  divisions  of  leaming  in  separate  chapters ; 
poetry,  grammar,  oratory,  history,  philosophy,  medicine, 
jurispmdence,  and  the  arts ;  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
principal  libraries,  and  of  the  great  patrons  of  leaming,  and 
although  he  does  not  profess  to  wnte  biography,  properly 
speaking,  yet  he  gives  biographical  notices  of  the  more  il- 
lustrious writers  and  of  their  productions.  The  third  volume 
comprises  the  literary  history  of  Italy  during  the  dark 
age-j,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twelfth  century.  Tlie  author  makes  his  way  through  the 
scanty  and  obscure  records  of  those  times,  and  brings  to 
light  much  curious  information  conceming  the  intellectual 
state  of  Italy  under  the  Goths,  the  Longobards,  and  the 
Franks.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  come  in  for  a  great  share 
of  this  part  of  the  work.  The  fourth  volume  includes  the 
period  from  1 183  to  the  year  1300.  The  revival  of  studies, 
the  formation  of  the  Italian  language,  the  foundation  of  uni- 
versities, notices  of  the  civilians  and  canonists  who  flou- 
rished in  that  age,  an  account  of  the  Italian  troubadours, 
of  the  earliest  Italian  poets,  and  of  the  Italian  Latinists,  and 
a  view  of  the  splendid  architectural  works  of  Amolfo  di 
Lapo,  of  Niccol6  and  Giovanni  of  Pisa,  and  other  artists, 
impart  a  cheering  aspect  to  this  period.  Tlie  fifth  volume 
embraces  the  14tn  century,  the  age  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  and 
Boccaccio,  llie  author  is  particularly  diffuse  in  speaking 
of  Petrarca.  The  sixth  volume  concerns  the  15th  century, 
an  age  of  classical  studies ;  the  age  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici,  of  Poggio,  Filelfo,  Niccoli,  Palla  Strozzi, 
Coluccio  Salutati,  Paolo  Manetti,  Cardinal  Bessarion, 
and  other  collectors  of  MSS.,  founders  of  libraries,  and 
encouragers  of  leaming,  and  the  age  also  of  distinguished 
jurists  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  This  volume  is  very  large 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  whilst  the  preceding 
volumes  are  divided  each  into  two  parts,  each  part  being 
subdivided  into  books  and  chapters.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  mode  of  division  is  too  formal  and  cum- 
bersome, and  that  it  might  have  been  simplified  and  made 
clearer. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Tiraboschi's  history  treats  of  the 
16th  centuiy,  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  the  Augustan  age,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  of  Italian  literature.  This  volume, 
which  is  still  more  bulky  than  the  one  preceding,  is  divided 
into  four  parts.  After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  Italy  during  that  period,  of  the  encouragement  to 
learning  aflbrded  by  the  various  princes,  of  the  universities, 
academies,  libraries,  and  museums,  the  author  treats  first 
of  the  theological  polemics  which  arose  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, then  of  the  philosophical  and  mathematical  studies, 
of  natural  history  and  medicine,  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence,  of  historical  writing,  and  of  the  Italian  Hel- 
lenists and  Orientalists.  He  passes  next  in  review  the 
Italian  poets,  among  whom  Ariosto  and  Tasso  hold  a  con- 
spicuous place,  and  aften^'ards  the  Latin  poets,  the  gram- 
marians, rhetoricians,  and  pulpit  orators,  and  lastly  the 
artists,  amon^  whom  Michael  Angelo,  Raffaello,  Tiziano, 
and  Corre^gio  stand  prominent.  It  is  impossible  to  perase 
this  long  list  of  illustrious  names  without  being  stmck  with 
the  seemingly  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  Italian  mind  in 
almost  every  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  eighth  volume  embraces  the  17th  century,  which  in 
Italy  is  scomfuUy  styled  the  age  of  the  *seicentisti,'  or  the 
age  of  bad  taste,  a  reproach  however  which  applies  mainly 
to  the  poets,  and  not  even  to  the  whole  of  ihem.  The 
department  of  history  is  filled  vvitli  good  names,  as  well  as 
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that  of  the  matheroatica]  sciences,  in  which  Gkhleo  holds 
the  ftret  rank.  With  the  17th  century  Tiraboschi  concludes 
his  work.  Various  reasons  prevented  his  entering  the  field 
of  contemporary  history.  This  however  has  been  done  of 
late  years  by  Lombardi,  in  his  continuation  of  Tiraboschi's 
work :  '  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana  nel  Secolo  xviii.* 

Tiraboscliis  work  was  highly  esteemed,  and  went 
through  numerous  editions  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  The 
author  himself  superintended  the  second  edition  of  '  Mo- 
dena,'  1787-94,  in  wliich  he  made  corrections  and  additions, 
chiefly  in  the  shape  of  notes  to  the  text.  Antonio  Landi 
made  an  abridgment  of  the  work  in  French,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  and  at  Bern,  in  1784 ;  and  J.  Retzer  made  a 
similar  abridgment  of  it  in  the  German  language.  When 
the  work  of  Tiraboschi  appeared,  no  other  country  of  Europe 
hud  a  general  history  of  its  own  literature.  The  learned 
Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  had  begun  a  work  of  this  kind 
'Con<!eming  the  literature  of  France,  which  however  they 
lefl  imperfect.  The  work  of  Tiraboschi  does  not  give  afl 
the  information  that  one  might  wish,  but  it  contains  pro- 
bably as  much  information  as  could  be  collected  and 
compressed  together  by  any  one  man  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  said  to  be  deficient  in  criticism,  and  in 
the  analysis  of  conspicuous  works,  of  which  he  has  not 
given  extracts ;  but  this,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  did  not 
form  pail  of  his  plan,  which  was  already  extensive  enough, 
or  the  work  would  have  had  no  end.  His  accuracy  and 
conscientiousness  are  undisputed.  The  tone  of  his 
remarks,  especially  on  religious  matters,  is  perhaps  as 
temperate  as  could  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  pro- 
fession, times,  and  country,  who  was  a  sincere  believer  in 
the  tenets  of  his  church,  though  not  a  bigot.  For  a  proof 
of  tliis  we  might  refer  the  reader  to  Tiraboschi's  letter  to 
Father  Mamachi,  a  Dominican,  who  edited  at  Romo  an 
edition  of  Tiraboschi's  great  work  with  corrections  and 
notes  to  those  passages  which  were  not  consonant  with  his 
own  high  notions  of  Papal  prerogative  and  Roman 
supremacy,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  Tiraboschi*s 
letter  was  published  at  Modena  in  1785,  and  was  after- 
wards inserted  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  the  second 
Modena  edition  of  the  *  History  of  Italian  Literature.*  A 
tone  of  retined  cutting  irony,  half  veiled,  under  a  most 
courteous  style  of  language,  pervades  the  whole  of  the 
letter.  Tlic  French  writer  Ginguen6  has  followed  closely 
Tiraboschi's  footsteps  in  his  *  Ilistoire  Litt^raire  dltalie,' 
which  however  contains  only  the  modem  part,  or  the 
histor)*  of  the  literature  of  the  Italian  language.  [Gin- 
guene'.] 

The  duke  of  Modena,  Ercole  III.  of  Este,  in  consider- 
ation of  Tiraboschi's  useful  labours,  made  him  a  knight, 
and  appointed  him  member  of  his  council  in  1780.  By 
the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  Tiraboschi  had 
become  a  secular  priest.  In  1781  he  began  to  publish 
another  work  of  bibliography  and  biography :  *  Biblioteca 
Modenesc,  o  NotiziadeilaVita  e  delle  Opere  degli  Scrittori 
natii  degli  Stati  del  Sercnissimo  Duca  di  Modena,'  6  vols. 
4to.,  Modena,  1781-86 ;  to  which  he  ailenvards  added  a 
seventh  volume,  containing  notices  of  the  artists  who  were 
bom  in  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Este.  Having  thus 
illustrated  the  literary  history  of  Modena,  and  of  the  other 
territories  of  the  house  of  Este,  he  after\%'ards  wrote  the 

Political  history  of  the  same  country,  in  his  *  Memorie 
toriche  Modenesi,  col  codice  diplomatico,  illustrato  con 
note,*  3  vols.  4to.,  Modena,  1793.  He  also  published  the 
history  of  the  antient  monastery  and  abbey  of  Nonantola 
in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  tbunded  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  b^  Anselmus,  Duke  of  Friuli,  and  after- 
wards greatly  ennched  by  Charlemagne  and  other  princes, 
and  wnich  became  a  powerful  community  dunng  the 
middle  atces :  *  Storia  dell*  angusta  Badia  di  S.  Silvestro  di 
Nonantola,  aggiuntovi  il  codice  diplomatico  della  mede- 
sima,  illustrato  con  note,'  2  vols,  folio,  Modena,  1784.  The 
other  works  of  Tiraboschi  are  :  1,  *  Vita  del  Conte  D.  Fulvio 
Testi.'  Testi  was  a  lyric  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  enjoved  for  a  time  a  high  office  at  the  court  of 
Modena,  Init  ended  his  days  in  prison  for  state  reasons. 
2,  *  Lettere  intomo  ai  viaggi  del  Sigr.  Bmce,*  inserted  in 
the  *  Notizie  Letterarie'  of  Cesena,  1792;  3,  *  Memoria 
delle  coirnizioni  che  si  avevano  delle  sorgenti  del  Nilo 
prima  del  Viagcrio  del  Sigr.  JacopoBmce,'  inserted  in  the 
1st  vol.  of  the  *  Memorie  dell'  Accademia  delle  Scienze  di 
Mantova  ;*  4,  Two  memoirs  on  Galileo,  his  discoveries,  and 
bis  condemnation  by  the  Inquisition,  inserted  in  the  last 


vol.  of  the  second  Modena  edition  of  the  *  E 
Italian  Literature  ;*  5,  *  Notizie  della  Confralem 
Pietro  Martire  ;*  6,  *  Vita  di  Sanf  Olimpia,  \ 
Diaconessa  della  Chiesa  di  Costantinopoh ;'  7. 
Storico  di  Rambaldo  de  Co^ti  Azzoni  Avoeiro: 
other  minor  writings,  especially  in  answer  to 
of  his  *  History  of  Italian  Literature.'  He  leu 
lished :  1,  *  Dizionario  Topograflco  degli  Stati 
published  since  at  Modena,  1824-5 ;  2,  *  Catalo^ot 
dei  Libri  del  gi^  Collegio  dei  Cesuiti  di  Brem  ;*  3 
sulla  Venuta  di  Gustavo  Adolfo  in  Italia  ;*  4,  *  Vita 
nandi-ea  Barotti  Ferrarese ;'  5,  *  Notizie  sulla  4 
Brescello,  sopra  alcuni  Luoghi  del  Modenese,  ti 
della  casa  Montecuccoli  ;*  besides  several  diji 
and  orations.  His  voluminous  correspondeiioe 
served  in  the  Modena  Librarj'. 

Tiraboschi  died  at  Modena,  in  June,  17^  of] 
brought  on  by  sedentary  life  and  constant  ap] 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  SS.  Fai2»tino  e 
outside  of  the  city,  and  a  Latin  inscription  »a 
on  his  tomb,  written  by  Father  Pozzetti,  who  «*: 
him  as  librarian,  commcmoratiTe  of  his  labour 
virtues,  among  which  modesty  and  charity  were  i 
spicuous. 

{Elogi'odi  Girolamo  Tiraboschi^  by  Ponetli, jh 
the  later  editions  of  the  *  Histoiy  of  Italian  Li 
Ugoni,  Storia  della   Letteratura  Italiana  nelL 
metd  del  Secolo  XVIII. ;  lombardi,  Sioria  delU 
tura  Italiana  nel  Secolo  XVIIL^ 
TIRA'NO.     [Valtkllino.] 
TIRHUT.     [Hindustan,  p.  217.] 
TIRIDATES,  prince  of  Media,  and 
Armenia,  was  the  brother  of  Vologcse*,  n      m. 
thians,  that  is,  of  Media.    He  first  appeiii 
A.D.  53,  in  the  first  war  of  Corbulo  a| 
(Tacitus,  //mY.,  xii.  50),  who  was  compelltu  w" 
his  schemes  upon  Armenia  in  a.d.  54.    In  a.d. 
the  Parthians  again  overran  Armenia,  havi 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  count r>',  and  \  w. 
his  conquest  to  his  brother  Tiridates,  who 
king  of  Armenia.     As  the  Romans  would 
country  to  become  a  possession   of  the  PaituM^ 
directed  his  forces  against  the  royal  brothen 
Vologeses  was  prevented  from  employing  1 
him  in  consequence  of  an  insurrection  of  Vur 
Hyrcania.    Corbulo  therefore  soon  pe  li 

submit  to  the  emperor  Nero,  and  to  preicx  ■ 
pendcnce  to  an  uncertain  and   dangen 
when  they  were  about  to  meet,  in  order  w 
ditions  of  the  peace,  Tiridates  suddenly  bee 
some  treacherous  desic:n  on  the  part  of  the 
he  therefore  broke  off  the  negotiations  and 
war.     Corbulo  however  defeated  him  at  Aitau 
Araxes,  took  and  destroyed  this  old  capital  o( 
and  forced  the  new  capital,  Tigranocerta  [TicaA 
to  surrender  after  a  short  siege.     (Tacitus,  1 
Frontinus,  Stratag,,  ii.  9,  exempl.  5.) 

Tiridates  fled  to  his  brother,  who  had  taken 
against  the  Hyrcanians,  and  who  entnuded  1 
command  of  a  new  army,  with  which  Tlridaac* 
expel  the  Romans  from  Armenia.  He  attackec 
the  side  of  Mesopotamia,  but  the  strong  posit 
the  Romans  kept  at  Tigranocerta,  and  the  care  i 
showed  in  watcnin^  the  passages  of  the  Euph 
^vented  him  from  either  penetiating  into  the  v^ 
Upper  Tigris,  or  from  invading  Syria,  a  man 
which  Corbulo  would  have  l)een  obliged  to  ha^ 
relief  of  this  province,  and  to  leave  Armenia  to 
sions  of  Vologeses.  Tiridates  therefore  listened  < 
to  the  pacific  proposals  of  the  Romans,  who  liei 
to  avoid  any  war  with  the  Parthians  if  they  coul 
conditions  which  would  secure  their  influence 
menia.  Their  intention  ^1*88  not  to  make  a  Re 
vince  of  Armenia.  Ambaasadore  from  Tiridates 
the  camp  of  Corbulo,  and  thev  declared,  in  the 
Tiridates  and  his  brother  Vologeses,  that  Turi 
ready  to  submit  to  Nero,  as  a  vassal4ung«  and  t 
geses  would  keep  in  future  a  better  understand! 
Romans  than  before.  In  order  to  settle  the  ] 
was  fixed  on  which  Tiridates  was  to  appear  in  lu 
Corbulo,  who  sent  Tiberius  Alexander  [TtBsan 
anoer]  and  his  son-in-law  Vivianus  >«*-uus  ** 
into  the  camp  of  Tiridates  (4.i>.  63). 
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ad  the  tent  of  Corbulo,  he  took  off  his  royal  diadem,  and 
d  it  at  the  foot  of  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
Kii^  an  oath  that  he  would  not  exercise  any  right  of 
^erei^nty  in  Armenia  till  he  had  again  received  the 
le  diadem  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  in  Rome. 
;itus.  Hist.,  xv.  28,  29.)    Tiridates  arrived  in  Rome  in 
•  66,  and  when  he  approached  the  city  a  great  number 
people  came  out  from  the  gates  to  behold  the  entrance 
«n  oriental  king  descended  from  the  mighty  sovereigns 
the  Parthians.     In  Zumpt,  *Annales  veterum  Reg- 
am  et  Populorum,  imprimis  Romanorum,'  the  Arme- 
n  kin^  who  entered  Rome  in  a.d.  66  is  called  Tigranes, 
*-  this  is  a  typographical  error.    (Tacitus,  //?*/.,  xvi.  23.) 
fc«  latter  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Tiridates  are  un- 
*iown.     [Parthia.] 
"TIRLEMONT  (in  Dutch,  Tienen),  situated  in  5(f  50' 
^  *   lat.  and  in  4°  o(y  E.  long.,  is  an  inland  town  in  the 
^*^gdom  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  South  Brabant, 
•^    a  small  river  called  the  Great  Geete.     It  is  a  pretty 
r^^ll-built  town,  and  has  8000  inhabitants,  who  have  con- 
*■  ^^era\)lc  manufactures  of  flannel  and  stockings.    There 
^^«  also  brandy  distilleries,  and  breweries  which  produce 
celebrated  kind  of  beer.    It  is  ssud  to  have  been  for- 
^>  <?rly  more  populous  and  thriving  than  at  present.    In 
'^e  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  several  battles  took 
*^  ace  here  between  the  French  and  the  Austrians ;  first,  in 
'November,  1792,  when  the  Austrians  were  defeated;   se- 
•^^ndly,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1793,  when  they  again  sus- 
^^.ined  a  check,  for  which  they  took  ample  revenge  two 
^^ys  afterwards  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Neerwinden. 
(Hassel ;  Stein ;  Cannabich ;  Horscnelmann.) 
TIRO.     [CiCKRc] 

TIRVALORE,  TABLES  OF.     [Viga  Ganh-a.] 

TIRY,  or  TYREE.     [Hebridbs.] 

TIRYNS  was  an  antient  city  of  Argolis,  in  the  Pelopon- 

s,  situated  in  37^  40'  N.  lat.  and  4V  V  E.  long.,  at  no 

eat  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Argolic  Bay,  now  the 

ulf  of  Napoli  di  Romania.    According  to  a  legend  in 

Qtrabo  (viii.,  p.  373,  Casaub.),  it  was  built  by  Proetus,  an 

Antient  king  of  Argolis,  who  in  the  construction  of  the 

cntadel  employed  masons  from  Lycia,  who  were  called 

Cyclopes.    The  Greeks  attributed  most  architectural  works 

Avnich  were  characterised  by  rude  massiveness  and  great 

«.ntiquity  to  the  Cyclopes,  and  such  works  were  conse- 

«|uently  described  as  Cyclopean.    Homer  (Iliadt  ii.  559) 

«al  Is  Tiryns  the  *  walled,'  or  rather  the  *  wally '  Tiryns :  and 

usanias  (ii.  25),  1000  years  after  him,  thus  describes  the 


Temains,  as  they  existed  in  the  second  century  of  our  sera. 
•  The  ruins  of  Tiryns,'  he  observes,  *  were  on  the  right 
of  the  road  leading  from  Argos  to  Epidaurus.  The  wall 
of  the  fortification,  which  stillremains,  is  the  work  of  the 
Cyclopes,  and  is  built  of  unwrous^ht  stones,  so  large  that 
not  even  the  least  of  them  could  be  even  moved  by  a  pair 
of  mules.  The  intervals  between  them  have  been  long 
since  filled  up  with  smaller  stones,  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
mass  solid  and  compact.'  No  cement  or  mortar  was  used 
in  these  constructions,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were  the 
first  rude  attempt  at  building  with  stone  among  the  Pe- 
lasgic  Greeks,  and  constituted  their  first  style  of  architec- 
ture.    The  second  is  still  visible  in  the  remains  of  My- 

CKyJE. 

The  ruins  of  Tiryns  are  thus  described  by  Col.  Leake,  in 
his  *  Morea,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  350 :— *  They  occupy  the  lowest  and 
flattest  of  several  rocky  hills,  which  rise  like  islands  out  of 
the  level  plain.  The  length  of  the  summit  of  that  of 
Tiryns  is  about  250  yards,  the  breadth  from  40  to  80 ;  the 
height  above  the  plain  from  20  to  50  feet  j  the  direction 
nearly  north  and  south.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls 
still  remains  more  or  less  preserved.  Some  of  the  masses 
of  the  stone  are  shaped  by  art,  some  of  them  are  rect- 
angular ;  but  these  are  probably  repairs,  and  not  a  part  of 
the  original  work  described  by  rausanias.  The  finest  spe- 
cimens of  the  Cyclopean  masonry  are  near  the  remains  of 
the  eastern  gate,  where  a  ramp,  supported  by  a  wall  of  the 
same  kind,  leads  up  to  the  gate.  The  ruined  iirall  of  the 
fortress  still  exists  to  the  height  of  25  feet  above  the  top 
of  the  ramp  ;  but  this  is  the  only  part  in  which  the  walls 
rise  to  any  considerable  height  above  the  table  summit  of 
the  hill  within  the  fortress.  On  one  side  of  this  gateway 
I  measured  a  stone  of  10.6  by  3.9  by  3.6.  Here  the  wall 
is  244  feet  in  thickness ;  in  other  parts  from  20  to  23.  But 
the  principal  entrance  was  not  here,  I  think,  but  on  the 
•outnem  side,  adjacent  to  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
P.  C,  No.  1550. 


foitress,  where  a  sloping  approach  from  the  plain  is  still  to 
be  seen,  leading  to  an  opening  in  the  walls.' 

In  its  general  form  the  fortress  appears  to  have  consisted 
of  an  upper  and  a  lower  enclosure  of  nearly  equal  dimen- 
sions, with  an  intermediate  platform.  Tlie  southern  en- 
trance led,  by  an  ascent  to  the  left,  to  tlie  upper  level,  and 
by  a  direct  passage  between  the  upper  inclosure  and  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  fortress  into  the  lower  inclosure,  having 
also  a  branch  to  the  left  into  the  middle  platform,  the 
entrance  into  which  last  was  nearly  opposite  to  the  eastern 
gate  already  described.  There  was  also  a  postern  on  the 
western  side.  In  the  eastern,  as  well  as  in  the  southern 
wall,  there  were  galleries  in  the  body  of  the  wall  of  sin 
gular  construction,  the  angle  of  the  roof  being  formed  by 
merely  sloping  the  courses  of  the  masonry.  In  the  eastern 
wall  there  are  two  parallel  passages,  of  which  the  outer 
has  six  recesses  in  tne  extenor  wall.  These  niches  were 
probably  intended  to  serve  for  the  protracted  defence  of 
the  gallery  itself,  and  the  galleries  for  covered  eommuni- 
cations  leading  to  places  of  arms  at  the  extremities  of 
them.  One  of  these  places  of  arms  still  exists  at  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  fortress,  and  there  may  have  been  othera 
on  either  side  of  the  great  southern  entrance.  The  passage 
which  led  from  this  entrance  to  the  lower  division  of  tne 
fortress  was  about  12  feet  broad ;  and  about  midway  there 
still  exists  an  immense  door-post,  with  a  hole  in  it  for  a 
bolt,  showing  that  the  passage  might  be  closed  upon  oc- 
casion. In  these  contrivances  for  the  progressive  defence 
of  the  interior  we  find  a  great  resemolance  not  only  to 
Mycenae,  which  was  built  by  the  same  school  of  engineers^ 
but  to  several  other  Grecian  fortresses  of  remote  antiquity. 
A  deficiency  of  flank  defence  is  another  point  of  resem- 
blance :  it  IS  only  on  the  western  side,  towards  the  souths 
that  this  essential  mode  of  protection  seems  to  have  been 
provided.  On  this  side,  besides  the  place  of  arms  at  the 
south-western  angle,  there  are  the  foundations  of  another 
of  a  semicircular  form,  projecting  from  the  same  walU fifty 
yards  farther  to  the  north ;  and  at  an  equal  distance,  still 
farther  in  the  same  direction,  there  is  a  retirement  in  the 
wall,  which  serves  in  aid  of  the  semicircular  bastion  in 
covering  the  approach  to  the  postern  of  the  lower  inolo^ 
sure.  This  latter  division  of  the  fortress  was  of  an  oval 
shape,  about  100  yards  long  and  40  broad:  its  walls  lonned 
an  acute  angle  to  the  north,  and  several  obtuse  angles  on 
the  east  and  west.  Of  the  upper  inclosure  very  Uttle  remains* 

The  fortress  itself  is  only  a  third  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, so  that  in  all  probability  it  must  have  been  no 
more  than  the  citadel  of  the  Tirynthii,  the  town  itself  being 
situated  in  a  plain  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth » 
on  the  south-west  of  the  fortress :  beyond  this  plain  lies  a 
marsh,  extending  a  mile  farther  towards  the  sea. 

Proetus,  the  reputed  founder  of  Tiryns,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Megapenthes,  who  is  said  to  have  transferred  it 
to  Perseus.  Perseus  transmitted  it  to  his  descendant 
Electryon,  whose  daughter  Alcmena  married  Amphitryon. 
The  latter  prince  was  expelled  from  Tiryns  by  Sthenelus, 
king  of  Argos ;  but  his  son  Hercules  recovered  his  inherit- 
ance, and  was  in  consequence  called  Tirynthius.  (Dio- 
dorus,  iv.  10 ;  Pindar,  Olvmp.y  x.  37.) 

From  Perseus  to  Amphitryon,  Tiryns  was  a  dependency 
of  the  neighbouring  city  Mycenae.  At  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer  ^Piad^  ii.  559)  represents  it  as  being 
subject  to  the  kings  of  Ai'gos.  Subsequently  it  was  par- 
tially destroyed  by  the  Argives.  The  date  of  that  event 
is  uncertain ;  but  from  two  passages  of  Herodotus  (vi. 
83,  and  ix.  28),  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Tiryns, 
it   appears    that  it    existed  up  to  b.c.  480,    and  it  is 

Srobable  that  it  was  overthrown  about  the  same  time  as 
lycenae,  b.c.  468.  (Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.,  ii.,  p.  425.)  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (viii.,  p.  373),  the  Tirynthians,  on  leaving 
their  homes,  retired  to  Epicurus :  according  to  PausaniaA 
(ii.  25),  the  greater  part  of  them  were  sent  to  Argos. 

Pausanias  also  notices  what  he  calls  the  chambers 
(Bakauoi)  of  the  daughters  of  Proetus  lying  between  Tiryns 
and  tne  sea ;  but  he  gives  no  description  of  them.  Strabo 
speaks  of  some  artificial  caverns  near  Nauplia,  which  he 
places  at  the  distance  of  only  12  stadia  from  Tirvns,  and 
says  that  they  were  attributed  to  the  Cyclopes.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  aUudes  to  the  same  excavations  as 
Pausanias ;  but  Strabo  had  probably  not  seen  them,  for  he 
never  saw  Mycenae.  The  Tiryntnian  citadel  was  also 
called  Licymnia,  from  Licymnius,  a  son  of  Electryon,  and 
brother  of  Alcmena.    (Pindar,  Olymp,,  vii.  49.) 
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V  I,eftke'a  Morea,  ii.  3Si3 ;  Cramer's  Greece,  lii.  253 ;  Sir 
W.  GvWs  Itimmnj  '/  the  Morea  and  Argolis;  Dodwell, 
Class.  Tour,  ii..  p.  SSTjO.) 

T1SCIIBKIN»  JOHN  HEXRY,  called  the  Elder,  one  of 
the  most  celobralcd  painters  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  the  fifth  son  of  a  baker  of  Hayna  near  Gotha,  where 
he  wiis  born  in  1722.  He  was  nrst  apprenticed  to  an 
uncle  on  the  mother's  side,  who  was  a  locksmith  ;  but  he 
ditiplayed  so  much  talent  for  drawing,  that  an  elder  brother, 
John  Valentine,  took  him  away  from  his  uncle  and  placed 
liim,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  with  a  paper-stainer  and  de- 
corator in  Ciisbol,  of  the  name  of  Zimmermann.  He 
received  also  some  instruction  from  Van  Freese,  the  court 
naiiitcr  at  Cassel,  and  soon  gave  proof  of  his  ability.  Tisch- 
oein  met  with  an  early  and  a  valuable  patron  in  Count 
Stadion,  through  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled,  in  1743, 
to  vittit  Paris,  where  he  remained  five  years  with  Charles 
Vanloo,  and  acquired  his  style  of  painting.  From  Paris  he 
went  to  Venice,  and  there  studieu  eight  months  with  Piaz- 
zetta :  from  Venice  he  went  to  Ronie,  where  he  remained 
two  years ;  he  again  visited  Piazzetta  in  Venice,  and  alter  a 
short  time,  in  1751,  he  returned  to  Cassel,  where,  in  1752, 
he  was  appointed  cabinet  painter  to  the  landgrave. 

Tischbem  excelled  in  historical  and  mythological  sub- 
jects, in  which  lines  are  his  best  pictures,  painted  from 
about  17G2  until  1785 ;  he  died  in  17B0,  as  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Cassel,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Hologna.  A  biographical  notice  of  Tischbein  with  criti- 
cisms upon  his  works  was  published  in  Numbers  in  17^* 
oiirht  yearn  after  his  death,  by  J.  F.  Engelschall,  entitled 
*  J.  II.  Tischbein,  als  Mensch  und  Kiinstler  dar^estellt.* 
In  that  work  there  is  a  list  of  144  historical  pieces  l)y 
Tisdibcin,  of  wh'ch  the  following  have  been  considered 
the  l>ost : — the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  very  large  figures, 

?:iin(i*d  in  17G3,  for  the  altar  of  St.  Michael's  church  at 
luinhurg ;  the  Transfiguration,  in  the  Lutheran  church 
nt  CusseT,  17(>5 ;  Hermann's  Trophies  alter  his  Victory 
over  Varus  in  the  year  9,  in  the  palace  of  Pyrmont,  1768; 
ten  picture.4  of  the  Life  of  Cleopatra,  painted  in  the  palace  of 
Weissenstein,  1700-70;  sixteen  from  the  life  of  Telemachus, 
in  the  palace  of  Wilhelmsthal ;  an  Kcce  Homo,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  at  Cassel,  1778 ;  a  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  and  an  Ascension,  altar-pieces  in  the  principal 
church  of  Stralsund,  1787 ;  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
an  altar-piece  presented  by  him  to  the  church  of  his  native 
place  Hayna,  ITSS;  the  Death  of  Alcestis,  1780;  and  the 
Restoration  of  Alcestis  to  her  husband  by  Hercules,  1777. 
Tischbein  painted  many  pictures  from  the  antient  poets, 
and  some  from  Tasso ;  several  of  which  are  now  in  the  Pic- 
ture-gallery at  Cassel.  He  painted  also  a  collection  of  female 
poilraits,  selected  chiefly  for  their  beauty,  which  is  now  at 
the  palace  of  Wilhelmsthal  near  Cassel.  He  also  fVe- 
quently  copied  his  own  pictures.  Nearly  all  his  works 
remain  in  tiis  own  country,  on  which  account  he  is  little 
known  out  of  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  great 
galleries  of  Germany,  Munich  is  the  only  one  that  pos- 
sesses a  specimen  of  his  works,  and  that  is  only  a  poilrait. 
Tiichhein  ]>aintod  very  slowly,  but  he  was  very  indus- 
trious :  he  was  generally  at  his  easel  by  five  in  the  mom- 
ini:  in  the  summer  time,  and  he  painted  until  four  in  the 
afternoon.  He  painted  in  the  French  style ;  his  colouring 
was  a  mixture  of  the  French  and  the  Venetian,  and  in 
larcre  compositions  very  gaudy,  but  his  drawing  and  chiar^- 
OHcuro  were  very  good.  In  costimie  however  he  was  in- 
correct, ^-et  he  was  as  correct  perhaps  as  his  sources  of 
information  would  allow  him  to  be,  and  it  is  a  fault  that 
he  had  in  common  with  most  of  the  great  painters,  espe- 
cially the  Venetians ;  but  according  to  the  critics  he  gene- 
rallv  contrived  in  his  antient  pieces  to  make  his  actors 
looK  much  more  like  Frenchmen  and  Germans  than  Greeks 
or  Romans.  In  his  religious  pieces  he  was  more  success- 
ful:  he  was  no  follower  of  Lessing's  theory  of  beauty ;  he 
considered  beauty  of  little  consequence.  He  etched  seve- 
ral plates  alter  his  own  pictures: — ^Venus  and  Cupid; 
Women  Bathing ;  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  Menelaus  and 
Paris :  Thetis  and  Achilles ;  and  his  great  picture  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  at  Hamburg. 

Tischbein  was  a  man  of  verj'  domestic  habits :  he  had  an 
o.d  senant  named  Conrad  Otto  without  whom  he  used  to 
say  he  should  be  heli)le*s ;  he  had  a  cook  also  who  lived 
with  him  21  years.  He  was  twice  married,  and  yet  was  a 
h\:sl>and  scarcely  four  years :  lie  married  his  first  wife  in 
175G,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters ;  he  lived  with  her 
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three  years,  when  she  died,  mnd  in  17SU)  be  nai     1  k« 
sister,  with  whom  however  he  lived  only  a  fcv  ■> 
His  elder  daughter  Amalia  wan  a  clever  pain 
elected,  in  I7b0,  a  member  of  the  Academy  c» 
used  to  ait  to  her  father  for  many  of  the 
historical  works.  AAerTiachbeina  death,1 
Cassel  purchased  all  the  works  that  were  ia  dh 
placed  them  together  in  the  palace  of  V 

(Meusel,  MiscelUmeen  Artittitcken  h 
gemeines  Kiinstler  Lexicon ;  &c.^ 

TISCHBEIN,  JOHN  HENRY  WILUJ 
Younger,  the  youngest  aon  of  John  Coniad 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  with  whom  he  is 
founded,  was  bom  at  luyna  in  1751.  i 

by  liis  uncle  John  Heniy  at  Cassel  in  1 
and  he  afterwards  studied  landscape  pwutu 
with  lus  uncle  John  Jacob  at  HamDurg ; 
to  Holland,  where  he  remained  two  yeav«.  ana  ■  i 
returned  to  Cassel  and  painted  portiaits  and  iai 
he  visited  also  Hanover  andBerhn,  and  painted  rn 
traits  in  both  places.    In  ITTBhe  left  Cassel,  by  tU 
of  the  Landgrave,  for  Italy,  but  he  apent  about  two  rc« 
Ziirich,  where  he  painted  many  portraits  and 
design  of  his  celebrated  picture  of  Con     Un  u 
playing,  after  his  sentence  to  death,  a  g« 
with  l^rcderick  of  Austria.     In  17B1  TischucAt 
Rome,  and  his  first  studies  were  some  co 
Raphael  and  Guercino,  and  some  drawi  i 

Domenichino,  and  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  iau 
picture  was  Hercules  choosing  l>etween  Vic^  mtj^  Vutaa 
alitor  which  he  painted  his  picture  of  CoanMita  ofSatlm^ 
now  in  the  palace  of  Pyrmont.  Ib  VX  he  wtat  ta 
Naples,  and  the  next  year  painted  the  wtnit  of  the 
crown-prince  for  the  queen,  who  prc^enlcd Tudbbea  «!il 
a  valuable  snutf-box  and  2U0  ducats,  enreMai  bntoA- 
plete  satisfaction  with  the  picture.     In  NapWt  he 
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to  have  acquired  laurels  rapidly,  for  in  1790bc«H» 

Sointed  director  of  the  Academy  with  a  hUi;  of  M 
ucats  per  annum,  which  however  he  lost  apia  in  OflL 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  at  Napta^  bA  ki 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  permisaon  from  dv  Rvdl 
authorities  to  return  to  Oermany  with  what  prapoif  hi 
chose  to  take  with  him.  He  accordingly  embeiioA,  wA 
the  painter  Hackert  and  another,  for  Leghorn, 
him  the  plates  of  his  illustrations  to  Uoncr,  hii 
for  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  second  collection  of  vasca»  ■ 
other  works  of  art:  but  the  ship  was  driven  bjrai 
upon  the  coast  of  Corsica,  and  was  eaptuied  by  a  F! 
ship  of  war ;  it  was  however  set  at  liberty  acaia,  aid  i 
a  troublesome  journey  of  four  months  Tischbaa 
reached  Cassel  in  safety.  During  his  rc^ 
he  published  there,  in  1796,  a  remarkable 

mats,  in  two  parts,  folio,  entitled  'Tites 

maux,  dessines  d'apr^  Nature,  Ppur  donner  u&c  idAi  fla 
exacte  de  leurs  caractires.*  The  fiist  part  cadMsm  H 
designs  of  animals,  and  the  flrst  plate  ofttts  part  is 
celebrated  design  called  in  Italy  Tlachbein's  Laoef 
represents  a  large  snake  attacking  and  destroyiac  * 
and  her  young  in  their  den ;  a  design  of  rcmaiiahb 
and  spirit :  the  second  part  contains  8  pUitcs  onlr, 
ingof  characteristic  heads  of  men  and  gods.  a»-^ 
Salvator  Rosa,  Michael  Angeto,  Raphael,  Scipio  ^ 
Caracalla,  Jupiter,  and  Apollo.  Tischban  shcr  his 
to  Germany  lived  principally  at  Hamburg  sad  al  ^ 
in  Oldenburg  near  Liibeck ;  the  m^ority  of  his  worfa  m 
in  the  possession  of  the  grand-duke  or  OUenbuif ;  lb 
following  paintings  are  three  of  his  most  edebntfd  Mb 
— Ajax  and  Cassandra,  painted  in  1905 ;  *  Lit  the  Ulk 
Children  come  unto  me,^  painted  in  180Q1,  for  the  alive 
the  church  of  St.  Angari  at  Bremen  ;  and  Hector  Uka^ 
leave  of  Andromache,  painted  in  1810.  He  paintad  iks 
the  portraits  of  Klopstock,  of  Heyne,  and  of  Blfichv. 

In  Gottingen  in  IWM  he  published  in  royal  Mw  ^ 
favourite  work  on  Homer,  with  ezplanalioi  **  ^ 

'  Homer,  nach  Antiken  geieichnet  von  Hein^ 

Direcktor,  &c.,  mit  eriiiuteningen  von  Chr.  GoltJ. , 

i.-vi.,  each  number  containing  6  plates :  the  pcrtiMi ' 
the  Homeric  heroes  were  engraved  1^  R.  Morghcn.  Twb 
bein*s  drawings  for  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  second  collectiss  if 
vases,  published  at  Naples  from  1791»  in  4  vols,  ftba 
amount  to  214 :  the  work  u  entitled  «  A  Colleetioa  tf  b* 
gravings  fVom  Antient  Vases,  mostly  of  pure  Oratk  ««*> 
manship,  discovered  in  Sepulchres  in  the  Kingdoa  if  Ai 
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Two  Sicilies,  but  principally  in  the  environB  of  Naples, 
durin?  the  years  17B9  and  1790 ;  now  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  published  by  William  Tischbein,  direc* 
lor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paintina^  at  Naples.'  TTie 
text,  which  is  in  fVench  and  English,  is  by  Italinsky. 
llschbein  published  other  works,  and  etched  also  several 

eates,  after  Paul  Potter,  Roos,  Rosa  di  TiyoU,  Rem<^ 
andt,  &c.  As  a  painter  his  drawing  was  correct,  and 
his  expression  and  colouring  good,  and  he  excelled  in 
drawing  animals.  He  died  in  1829.  There  were  many 
other  artists  of  this  (kmily,  of  various  degrees  of  merit, 
but  they  are  unknown  bej^ond  their  own  circles. 

(FUssh,  Allgemeines Kunstter  Lexicon;  Kugler,  Hand- 
bueh  der  Geschichte  der  Malerei,) 

TI'SIAS.    [Oratory.] 

TISSAPHEftNES.    [Cyrus  thb  Youngbr.] 

TISSOT,  SIMON  ANDREW,  an  eminent  Swiss  phy- 
Bician,  was  bom  at  Lausanne,  in  the  canton  de  Vaua,  m 
1728.  He  studied  first  at  Geneva,  and  then  at  Montpellier, 
ttom  1746  to  1749,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  He  then  returned  to  Switzerland  and  setlled  at 
Lausanne,  where  he  joined  to  an  extensive  practice  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  theoretical  knowledge.  His  reputation 
spread  rapidl)^  through  Europe  in  consequence  of  nis  me- 
dical publications,  and  caused  him  to  be  consulted  from  all 
parts.  He  was  also  offered  at  various  times  several  im 
portant  situations  at  different  foreign  courts  and  univer- 
sities, all  which  he  declined,  and  remained  satisfied  with 
the  respect  and  comfort  which  he  enjoyed  at  home,  and 
with  the  office  of  professor  of  medicme  at  the  college  of 
Lausanne.  However,  in  1780,  he  could  not  resist  the  warm 
solicitations  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  conferred  on 
him  the  professorship  of  clinical  medicine  at  the  university 
of  Favia.  Being  thrown  thus  late  in  lifb  into  so  difficult  a 
post,  and  being  naturally  of  a  modest  and  shy  disposition, 
nc  did  not  at  first  answer  the  expectations  formed  of  him. 
However  there  soon  after  broke  out  in  the  province  an 
epidemic  bilious  fever,  as  to  the  treatment  of  which  the 
pnysicians  of  the  place  were  not  agreed.  On  this  occasion 
the  Count  de  Firmian,  the  celebrated  minister  under  the 
archduke,  gave  orders  that  Tissot's  directions  should  be 
followed,  as  he  had  treated  a  similar  disorder  with  great 
success  in  the  canton  of  Le  Valais  in  1755.  His  system 
was  again  successful,  and  the  students  not  only  celebrated 
his  triumph  with  fites,  but,  wishing  to  render  the  memory 
of  it  more  durable,  they  caused  a  marble  inscription,  be- 
giiming  with  the  words  Immortali  Precceptori^  to  be 
placed  under  the  portico  of  the  school.  After  holding  his 
profossorship  for  tnree  years,  Tlssot  obtained  permission  to 
retire  from  office.  During  his  stay  in  Italy  he  had  made 
use  of  the  vacations  to  travel  through  the  finest  parts  of 
that  country,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  tne  most 
marked  ana  flattering  attention.  Pope  Pius  VI.  signified 
his  desire  of  seeing  so  estimable  and  eminent  a  man ;  he 
accordingly  received  him  with  much  kindness,  excused 
him  (as  bemg  a  Protestant)  from  the  ceremonial  customary 
at  presentations  at  the  Papal  court,  and  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  a  set  of  the  gold  medals  struck  during  his  pontifi- 
cate. 

Having  always  lived  economically  and  %vithout  any  dis- 
play, Tissot  had  saved  while  in  Italy  a  sum  of  money  suf- 
ficient for  the  purchase  of  a  country-seat,  which  he  in- 
tended to  be  the  retreat  of  his  old  age.  He  had  only 
engatred  himself  in  the  Austrian  service  for  a  very  limited 
period ;  he  had  now  finished  the  medical  education  of  a 
favourite  nephew ;  and,  lastly,  as  he  himself  with  charac- 
teristic playuilness  expressea  it,  having  received  the  title 
of  *  Immortal,'  he  thought  it  prudent  not  to  run  any  risk 
of  descending  from  such  a  height,  and  of  outliving  (as  he 
might  easily  do)  his  apotheosis.  He  was  succeed^  in  his 
professorship  at  Pavia  by  the  celebrated  J.  P.  Fiank,  and 
died  unmairied,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1797,  in  his  native 
land,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  A  cc^nplete  list  of  his  works 
is  given  in  the  *  Biographic  Mddicale,'  fVom  which  work 
the  above  account  is  taken :  of  these  the  following  are  the 
most  interesting :  *  Tentamen  de  Morbis  ex  Manustupra- 
tione  Ortis,'  Louvain,  8vo.,  1760;  which  was  translated 
into  French,  and  has  been  frequently  republished.  'Dis- 
sei-tatio  dc  Febribus  Biliosis,  sen  Historia  Epidemiae  Lau- 
sanensis  anni  1755,'  Lausanne,  1758,  8vo.  *  Avis  au  Peuple 
sur  sa  Sant^,'  Lausanne,  1761,  12mo.,  which  was  translated 
into  no  less  than  seven  different  languages,  and  in  less 
ilijin  six  years  reached  the  tenth  edition.   It  has  since  been 


frequently  reprinted,  and  contributed  more  than  any  of  his 
other  works  to  make  the  author's  name  known  through ,)ut 
Europe.  It  served  also  as  the  model  and  foundation  for 
many  similar  popular  works  in  more  recent  times.  *  De 
Valetudine  Litteratorum,'  Lausanne,  8vo.,  1766,  which  was 
translated  into  French,  and  firequently  rewinted,  and  of 
which  the  latest  and  best  edition  is  thax  byF.  G.  Boisseau, 
Paris,  1826,  18mo.,  with  notes  by  the  editor,  and  a 
memoir  of  the  author.  ■  Essai  sur  les  Maladies  des  Gens  du 
Monde,'  which  has  also  gone  through  several  editions.  There 
is  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  by  J.  N.  HallS,  in  11 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1811,  with  notes  by  the  editor  and  a  me- 
moir of  the  author.  Besides  these  original  works  Tissot 
edited  at  Yverdun,  1779,  in  three  volumes  4to.,  the  treatise 
of  Morgagni,  <  De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum  per  Ana- 
tomen  Indagatis,'  to  which  he  prefixed  a  history  of  the 
life  and  Works  of  the  author. 

TISSUES,  VEGETABLE.  The  various  organs  of  plants, 
as  the  leaves,  flowers,  roots,  stem,  &c.,  are  composed  of 
certain  ultimate  structures,  which  are  called  elementary 
organs  or  vegetable  tissues.  Most  parts  of  a  plant,  when 
cut  into,  present  to  the  naked  eye  an  almost  perfectly  ho- 
mogeneous character ;  and  it  is  only  by  calling  to  our  aid 
the  microscope  that  we  can  distinguish  the  various  struc- 
tures of  which  they  are  composed.  On  taking  a  leaf  or  a 
portion  of  the  stem  of  one  of  the  higher  plants,  and  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  consist, 
1,  of  a  thin  transparent  homogeneous  membrane,  which  is 
arranged  in  the  form  of  cells  or  cylindrical  tubes ;  2,  ot 
fibres,  which  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  form  in  the  interior 
of  the  cells  or  tubes ;  and  3,  a  fluid  of  varying  density, 
filling  the  cells  and  existing  between  them,  and  containing 
in  it  globules  of  various  sizes  and  kinds.  These  parts 
constitute  what  are  known  respectively  as  *  elementary 
membrane,'  *  elementary  fibre,'  and  *  organic  mucus.'  Ele- 
mentary membrane,  and  the  fiuid  from  which  it  is  developed, 
are  the  only  two  which  are  constantly  present  in  all  plants. 
Fibre  is  only  found  in  the  higher  forms  of  plants. 

The  primary  form  in  which  organization  appean  is  that 
of  a  simple  cell  containing  or  surrounded  by  a  fiuid  j  and 
however  complicated  may  be  the  forms  which  the  tissues 
of  plants  may  assume,  they  mostly  originate  in  this  primi- 
tive form.  Some  late  researches  on  tne  development  ot 
tissues  in  animals  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  of  these  tissues  are  formed  from  a  primitive  fibre ; 
and  from  analogy  it  has  been  supposed  thai  the  same  may 
occur  in  vegetable  organization.  Whether  however  the 
cell  or  the  fibre  shall  be  determined  to  be  the  primitive 
form  of  tissue  in  the  animal  kingdom,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  cell  is  so  in  the  vegetable  king[dom. 

The  development  of  the  cell  itself  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest,  and  great  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  obscure 
department  of  physiology  by  the  late  researches  of  Dr. 
Scnleiden.  It  was  long  since  observed  by  Robert  Brown 
that  in  the  cells  of  the  tissue  of  Orchidaceous  plants  there 
was  an  opaque  spot,  or  *  areola^'  in  the  interior  of  the  cell : 
Schleiden,  finding  this  spot  very  constant  in  the  cells  of 
certain  plants,  concluded  that  it  must  have  some  important 
relation  to  them,  and  submitted  it  to  a  very  strict  exami- 
nation. He  found  that  these  bodies  were  the  original 
particles  from  whence  tlie  cells  were  formed ;  hence  he 
called  them  cytoblasts.  The  best  parts  of  the  plant  for 
observing  the  phenomena  to  whicli  these  bodies  give 
rise  are,  the  large  cell  which  exists  between  the  embryo 
and  the  membranes  of  the  seed,  and  in  which  the  albu- 
men is  subsequently  deposited,  the  embryonal  sac,  and 
the  end  of  the  pollen-tube,  from  which  the  embryo  itself 
is  developed.    In  the  gummy  fluid  that  exists  m  these 

Sarts  in  the  process  of  growtn  a  number  of  granules  arc 
eveloped,  rendering  this  transparent  homogeneous  fluid 
opalescent,  or  almost  opaque.  It  is  among  these  ^nules, 
wtiich  assume  a  brownish-yellow  colour  under  the  influence 
of  tincture  of  iodine,  that  the  cytoblasts  make  their  appear- 
ance. Whilst  in  this  state  the  cytoblasts  increase  con- 
siderably in  size,  becoming  larger  than  the  granules  of  the 
gum ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  their  ftill  size,  a 
delicate  transparent  vesicle  rises  upon  their  surfsu:e  :  this 
is  the  young  cell,  which  at  first  represents  a  very  fiat  seg- 
ment of  a  sphere,  whose  plane  side  is  formed  by  the  cyto- 
blast,  and  the  convex  side  by  the  young  cell,  which  is 
situated  on  it,  somewhat  like  a  watch-glass  on  a  watch. 
In  its  natural  medium  it  is  almost  distinguished  by  this 
circumstance  alone,  that  the  space  between  its  convexity 
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rikI  the  cytoblaat  is  perfectly  clear  and  tranhparent,  and 
probably  iilled  \\\\h  an  aqueous  fluid,  and  is  bounded  by 
tbe  surroundinjT  mucous  granules,  pressed  back  by  its  ex- 
jism^ion.  But  il' these  youn^  cells  arc  isolated,  the  mucous 
gianules  may  almost  entirely  be  removed  by  shaking  the 
Ktage  of  the  microscope.  Tiius  cannot  however  be  long 
observed,  as  they  entirely  dissolve  in  a  few  minutes  in  dis- 
tilled ^^ titer,  leavin/*  the  cytohlasts  behind.  The  vesicle 
p^dually  jjets  larger  and  becomes  more  consistent,  its 
jjaiietes  beini^  formed  entirely  of  vej^etable  gelatine  (Gal- 
jerte\  except  the  cytoblast,  which  always  forms  a  portion 
%>f  the  wall .  The  whole  cell  now  gi-adually  enlarges  beyond 
the  edjjcs  of  the  cytoblast,  and  gets  so  large,  that  at  last 
the  latter  appeai-s  as  a  small  body  enclosed  in  one  of  the 
bide  walls.  At  this  point  the  cytoblast  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  the  areola  described  by  Brown.  The  yoimg  cell 
frequently  presents  great  irregularities,  a  proof  that  the 
expansion  iioes  not  proceed  regularly  from  a  fixed  point. 
Tlie  cell  glows  progreshively,  and  becomes,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  surroundinc:  objects,  more  regular,  and  most 
frequently  a>Auniesthe  form  of  a  rhoinboidal  dodecahedron. 
The  cytoblast  still  remains  in  the  cell,  partaking  of  the 
life  inherent  in  the  cell,  unless  it  is  in  cells  destined  to  a 
higher  development,  when  it  is  either  reabsorbed  in  the 
wails  of  tiie  cell,  or  ca^t  oft'  into  the  cell  as  a  useless  mem- 
ber, and  there  reabsorbed.  It  is  only  ai>er  the  reabsorp- 
tion  of  the  cytoblast  that  secondaiy  depositions  are  obsened 
to  commence  on  the  inside  of  tne  walls  of  the  cell. 
CSchleiden.) 

The  cytoblast  remains  in  the  cells  in  only  a  .small  num- 
ber of  cases.  They  are  found  in  a  portion  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  Orchidaceip,  also  of  Ciictaceir.  In  hairs  likewise,  and 
cells  in  which  the  function  of  cyclosis  is  carried  on,  they  are 
verj'  frequently  permanent ;  also  in  the  pollen  granules  of 
Abietinec.  Dr.  Schleiden  always  found  them  present  in 
recently-formed  cellular  tissue. 

The  increase  of  the  bulk  and  size  of  plants  depends  upon 
the  development,  in  the  interior  of  the  old  or  originally 
formed  cells,  of  Mjveral  new  cytobla.sts,  each  of  which 
develops  a  new  cell,  and  causes  by  its  presence  the 
absorption  or  destruction  of  the  old  one. 

But  all  the  parts  of  plants  do  not  consist  of  simple  cells ; 
the  cells  become  elongated,  fomiing  fibrous  or  woody  tis- 
sue, and  spiral  fibres  are  generated  both  in  cells  and  tubes, 
eouhtituting  the  \orious  forms  of  fibro-cellular  and  vascu- 
lar ti.ssue,  and  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  siy  a  few  woi-ds  on 
their  development.  One  great  cn-or  that  ha^i  aiisen  ti-om 
the  naming  and  classification  of  the  tissues  of  the  plants 
has  been  the  supposition  that  they  were  essentially  distinct 
luid  possessed  a  different  origin.  Tliis  is  seen  in  the 
tlieories  of  the  origin  of  wood.  Woody  fibres  are  nothing 
more  than  eloncratcd  cells  w  ith  thickened  walls ;  but  they 
were  supposed  to  originate  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
cellular  tissue ;  and  an  ingenious  theory  of  Du  Petit 
Thouai-s  lias  been  adopted  by  many  eminent  botanists  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  this  phenomenon. 

In  refeiringtoDu  Petit  Thouars'  views.  Dr.  Lindleysays, 
*T!ie  woixl  is  not  formed  out  of  the  bark  as  a  mere  deposi- 
tion, but  it  is  produced  from  matter  elaborated  in  the  leaves 
sent  downwards,  either  through  the  vessels  of  the  inner 
bark  along  with  the  matter  forforminij  the  liber,  by  which 
it  is  subsetiuently  parted  with,  or  it  and  the  hber  are 
transmit teil  distinct  from  one  another,  the  one  adhering  to 
the  albumen,  the  other  to  the  bark.  I  know  of  no  proof 
of  the  former  sup{>ositi(Mi ;  of  the  latter  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  the  truth.'  And  again,  •  It  is  not  merely  in 
th«'  property  of  increasing  the  species  that  buds  agree  with 
seeds,  but  that  they  emit  roots  in  like  manner ;  and  that 
the  wood  and  liber  are  both  formed  by  the  downward 
descent  t)f  bud-roots,  at  first  nouri.^hud  by  the  moisture  of 
th(>  cambium,  and  finally  imbedded  in  the  cellular  tissue 
wliich  is  the  re>ult  of  the  organization  of  that  secrstion.* 
This  theory  then  su])poses  that  woody  tissue  is  sent  down 
a>  a  deposit  from  butls  and  leaves.  But  it  is  much  too 
general,  and  whatever  may  be  the  ajjency  of  the  leaves  in 
e]at)orating  the  sap,  and  preparing  the  secretions  of  plants, 
they  are  certainly  not  the  only  agents  engaged  in  develop- 
inc:  the  wm«ly  tissue.  There  are  many  parts  of  plants  that 
possess  no  leaver,  and  some  whole  orders,  as  Cactaceic, 
that  po-'.ess  no  leaves  that  yet  develop  woody  tissue. 
Tree>  also  th:it  have  the  l)ark  removed  in  a  circle  from  the 
.stem  at  tlio  >jiriiiir  of  the  year,  b'fi^re  the  loaves  are  de- 
ve!(»ped,  will  at  the  end  of  the  yciU*  exhibit  between  the 


bark  and  wood  new  woody  tissue.      This  wa»  prc-^Hf  :<  i 
series  of  experiments  performed   on   beech  t re «-■  *i  i^ 
I^ankester.     The  existence  of  woody  excrescenct^  n  -^ 
bark  of  trees  is  also  another  fact    opposed  to  I>;  Pr-^ 
Thouars'  theory.    These  excrescencesi  exi»t  in  the  f^ra  i 
knobs,  and  are  most  frequent  on  the  beech,  jwojretir.r  frps 
the  bark  of  the  tree.    On  examining  them  it  wiU  bt  ixrai 
that  they  have  no  connection  with  the  »ood  of  the  •.•»*, 
and  consist  of  several  layers  of  contorted  woodr  tms^.  *> 
veloped  in  a  bark  of  their  own,  consisting  of  [iter  Msd  erf- 
lular  integument.    They  arc  of  all  sizea,  fraa  i  omr  ^aa! 
to  that  of  an  orange.  The  smallest  eonsjst  oC  otKiiv  tMtv, 
m  the  centre  of  which  a  d;irker  spot  U  seen,  m  *rrr.c  vht 
tissue  was  injured  or  diseased.     It  i»  around  thsi^^a 
the  fibres  of  woody  tissue   develop  themselio.     T>»n 
bodies  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  an  underelofci  ^ 
hence  they  are  called  by  Dut rochet  em&ryo-hwiM .  y^m 
they  go  on  increasing  in  size,  and  development  oorr*  z 
a  circular,  rather  than  a  longitudinal  direction,  they  in  »- 
scribed  by  I-Ankester  as  abort  ire  tranche*.     Fmm  v«  > 
searches  of  Schleiden  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  trx'ai 
elongated  tissue  is  developed  in  the  same  manner  m  ;vx 
A  question  that  still  arises,  and  requires  solution.  i»  u  ^ 
whether  the  single  fibres  of  woody  tissue  are  the  \r-A.'\ 
of  a  single  cytoblast  or  of  several.      In   the  ti*Le  rLjgt 
pitted  or  Bothrenchyma,  there  are   evident  indira-jros 
its  cylindrical  tubes  being  formed  of  several  eel!*  •^•.-^ 
together,  and  the  walls,  being  absorbed  at  their  pc^.r  -i 
union,  have  thus  produced  a  continuous  tube. 

The  above  obsenations  of  Schleiden  have  «et  aad:  '>« 
supposition  that  the  cell  is  composed  entiw^r  ri  fp.-v 
fibres  intimately  superposed.  But  still  Xhe  ^e>f:ix:  .-min 
as  to  whether  fibre  may  not  be  generated  nde^erri^r.!  A 
membrane.  Meyen  found  fibres  without  mea^'nae  m!iy 
genus  Stelis ;  Lindley  obsened  them  in  Wi'jrr?!  tad 
hianv  other  instances  are  known  in  which  fibres  ir*  ^T.rat 


in  plants  without  any  apparently  t'nvelopin£  z:fs^ 
Tlie  late  researches  of  Dr.  Martin  Barr>'  oa  »:.«  ^t-e#,> 
ment  of  animal  tissue  from  the  spiral  fibre  o:  irr  t.Xfi- 
globulc  have  induced  some  botanists  to  exanuL^  :r_»  ;.» 
tion  ;  and  Dr.  Willshire,  in  a  paper  in  the  9ih\ .  lizjt . :  *:* 
'Annals  of  Natural  Histor}V  lias  endeavotire-i  !■  p-'-f 
that  the  irregular-shaped  bodies  marked  wi^h  da.-i.  \t-\ 
and  found  in  the  jiaccs  of  many  plants,  are  the  c\*  <  ttt 
of  pure  fibrous  t is.su e.  If  such  a  development  of  t\rr  "jia 
place,  it  can  be  onlv  in  exceedingly  rare  ca>es.  Sch^^ien 
in  his  memoir  on  Pliytoirenesis  t«tates  that  fibre*  !."•  rr*^ 
formed  free,  but  a'ways  in  the  interior  of  cells,  an-'ra:*:* 
walls  of  theseTclls  in  the  young  state  are  simp'ei:^'^ 
a  verj'  delicate  texture. 

Whether  fibre  is  formed  independent   of  mtsbr*.-*  a 
not,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  formation  in  a  large  ruz.Vr  7 
organs  in  the  inside  of  cells  and  tubi*s  forminc  '^«  ^^-' 
cellular  and  fibro-vascular  tissues.     Acrording  ioSi.h.«-^^ 
the  cells  in  which  the  development  of  fibre  take«  plao  v. 
in  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the  fi^-t*  t.K 
with  starch,  rarely  \i  ith  mucus  or  gum,  althouch  '-*^r  ^I'i 
passes  into  the  state  of  mucus  or  gum,  and  tht-n  in*  ^  t:.i:  f 
gelatin  (crallerte^.     From  this  latter  vesrvtab'e  t'rr-^v 
formed  which  in  their  development  always  follow  the  ili*^- 
tion  of  a  spiral  line,  whose  coils  are  narrow tr  or  •»..'' 
accordinsi:  to  circumstances.    The  development  of  the  t  t 
is  the  same  in  the  spiral  vessel  as  in  the  spiral  *:r'i..  't-  ' 
being  no  difference  between  the  two  but  in  thr:r  ^r.--- 
sions.     In  the   first  volume  of  the  'Transact: or.*  -  '-' 
Microscopical  Society  of  I^ndon'   (1842,   Mr.  i^*-" 
srives  the  following  account  of  the  development  cf  t\  r-  : 
the  va.scular  tissue  of  plants: — *  When  the  voun;  ^>*f 
vthat  is.  membranous  tubes)  arc  recognised,  tlicy  a;  j-^i-*  if 
pellucid  glossy  tubes,  with  a  c\1oblast  in   soise  pa,*   i 
their  interior ;  earlier  than  this  they  are  not  to  \r  r.:^.-' 
recojrnised  from  cells.     As  they  erow  older  the  o"  '  -•■ 
diminishes,  and  the  contents,  which  at  lint  wtrx*  c!ci:  *-'• 
gelatinous,  become  less  transparent  from  contain ir.j  -i     * 
sands  of  granules,  which  are  too  small  to  allow  o:  *.>«  :^- 
sage  of  light,  and  consequently  appear  as  dark  j- .'  • 
these  atoms  are  about  the  p^mO'  an  mcli  in  dianie*c-   i~'- 
have  the  motion  known  as  **  active  molecule>.**  If  :hr  \  •  <*«. 
be  wounded  at  this  period,  the  gelatinous  cor.!cr.'->  j«  -* 
slowly  out,  and  then  the  singular  movements  if  \sr^ 
molecules  are  still  more  clearly  seen.     These  aton>.  >  c 
their  fret*dom  of  motion,  are  amnged  indiscrimir.atr'.  .: 
the  interior  of  the  veabel,  but  in  a  shot!  time  loinc  of  Ut= 
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rge,  and  then  transmit  a  little  light,  which,  on  account 
leir  minute  dimensions,  is* not  suffered  to  pa£«  as  a 
e  pencil,  but  is  decomposed  in  its  course,  the  granule 
;by  becoming  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  granules  ex- 
ing  this  greenish  hue  are  now  in  a  fit  state  to  enter 
the  composition  of  the  fibre  that  is  to  exist  in  the  in- 
r  of  the  membranous  tube.*  This  is  effected  in  the 
wing  manner  : — *  The  granules  which  are  in  active 
on  in  the  viscid  fluid  near  one  of  the  ends  become 
ally  attracted  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  vessel,  begin- 

at  the  very  point ;  those  granules  first  attracted  ap- 

as  if  cemented  to  the  spot  by  the  viscid  fluid  in  that 
;tion  losing  some  of  its  watery  character;  for  there 
are  a  string  of  a  whitish  colour,  besides  granules,  in  the 
which  the  fibre  is  to  occupy.  A«  the  other  granules 
ttracted  to  those  already  fixed  in  an  inclined  direction, 
piial  course  is  soon  to  be  seen,  and  the  same  action 
ressively  goes  on  from  the  end  where  it  began  towards 
)llier,  around  the  interior  of  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a 
1 ;  the  fibre  being  produced,  like  a  root,  by  having  th2 
matter  added  ana  continually  attached  to  the  grow- 
,)oiiit,  thereby  causing  its  gradual  elongation.'    Spiral 

and  vessels  thus  formed  exhibit  a  great  variety  of 
aiance,  depending  on  che  period  in  the  age  of  the 
or  tube  at  which  the  development  of  the  fibre  takes 
!,  a::  well  as  the  modifications  that  occur  in  the 
ileal  chaui^es  of  the  substances  from  which  the  fibres 
jrnied.     Tlie  cause  of  the  arrangement  of  the  par- 

in  a  fibrous  form  is  still  not  satisfactorily  explained, 
t  is  most  commonly  referred  to  an  attraction  oetween 
cles  of  the  membrane,  of  the  cell,  and  the  particles  it 
ins,  but  why  they  form  a  spiral  is  a  mystery  yet  to  be 
d.  [Spiral  Structure  of  Plants.] 
e  various  forms  of  vegetable  tissue  found  in  the  dif- 
t  organs  of  plants  are  included  in  the  following  ar- 
ment : — 

I.  Fibrous. 

sue  in  which  elementary  fibre  is  alone  apparent. 

II.  Cellular. 

sue  composed  of  membrane  in  the  form  of  cells  whose 

li  docs  not  greatly  exceed  their  breadth. 

Merenchymay  the  cells  of  wnich  touch  each  other  only 

ne  points. 

Parenchyma^  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  which  are  ge- 

y  united. 

Prosenchyma,  the  cells  of  which  are  always  fusiform, 

verlie  each  other  at  their  ends. 

III.  Vascular. 

sue  composed  of  cylindrical  tube?  of  membrane  con- 
is,  or  overlying  each  other  at  their  ends. 
Pleurenchyma,  with  the  sides  of  the  tubes  thickened 
iperintr  to  each  end. 

Jmenchywu,  the  sides  of  the  tubes  of  which  anasto> 
and  conv'jy  a  peculiar  fluid. 

IV.    FiBRO-CELLULAR. 

\w  composed  of  cells,  in  the  inside  of  which  fibres 
uerated. 

a.  Genuine. 

1 .  Fibrous  cells. 

b.  Spurious. 

2.  Porous  cells. 

3.  Dotted  cell«. 

V.    FiBRO-VASCULAR. 

ue  composed  of  tubes,  in  the  inside  of  which  one  or 
jpiral  fibres  are  more  or  less  perfectly  developed. 

a.  Genuine. 

1.  Spiral  vessels. 

2.  Annular  vessels. 

3.  Moniliform  vessels. 

b.  Spurious. 

4.  Scalariform  vessels. 

5.  Porous  vessels. 

(Bothrenchyma.) 

6.  Dotted  vessels. 

i  arrancrement  includes  the  principal  forms  of  tissue 
ed  in  plants,  but  the  divisions  are  not  founded  upon 
sential  ditt'eronce  in  the  structure  or  functions  of  the 
s  tissues.    The  most  important  distinction   exists 


I  between  membrane  and  fibre,  which  are  apparently  deve- 
loped under  the  influence  of  different  forces.  The  cell  and 
the  tube  differ  but  in  their  dimensions,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  them  when  fibre  is  generated  in  their  inside. 

Fibrous  Tissue, — Although  the  development  of  fibre  in- 
dependent of  membrane  is  still  undecided,  many  of  the 
parts  of  plants  exhibit  fibres  divested  of  membrane.  Fibres 
spirally  arranged  and  adhering  only  together  by  vegetable 
mucus,  which  is  dissolved  away  by  the  application  of  water, 
were  discovered  by  Brown,  in  the  seed-coat  of  Casuarina, 
and  by  Lindley,  in  the  same  position  in  Collomia  linearis. 
Meyen,  who  maintains  that  all  cells  may  be  composed  of 
minute  fibres,  records  many  instances  of  vegetable  struc- 
ture in  which  fibre  of  a  spiral  form  alone  is  most  apparent, 
as  the  parenchyma  of  a  species  of  Stelis,  in  the  external 
layer  or  bark  of  the  aerial  roots  of  many  species  of  Orchi- 
dacese,  and  also  in  species  of  Melocactus  and  Mammillaria. 
Fibres  not  assuming  a  spiral  form,  and  independent  of 
cells  or  tubes,  have  been  described  by  Purkinje.  In  the 
lining  of  the  anthers  of  Polygala  Chamaebuxus  they  are 
found  short,  straight,  and  radiating ;  in  the  anthers  of  li- 
naria  cymbal  aria  they  form  distinct  arches ;  and  in  those 
of  some  species  of  Campanula,  they  are  arranged  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb.  The  fibre  in  all  cases  is  very  minute, 
varying  from  ^  to  ^gigg  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  most 
commonly  transparent  and  colourless,  but  in  some  cases 
has  been  observed  of  a  ^eenish  colour.  Purkinje,  who 
has  recently  investigated  it  very  attentively,  asserts  that  it 
is  hollow;  but  Lindley,  Schleiden,  and  Morren  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  solid. 

Cellular  Tissue;  also  called  utricular  and  vesicular  ttssue  • 
the  Parenchyma  of  Lindley  and  Morren,  tela  cellulosa  ot 
Link,  and  contextus  and  complexus  cellulosus  of  older 
writers ;  Zellgewebe^  Germ. ;  Tissu  cellulaire,  French. — 
This  tissue  consists  of  cells  or  cavities,  which  are  closed  on 
all  sides,  and  are  formed  of  a  delicate,  mostly  transparent 
membrane  developed  from  a  cytoblast.  It  is  present  in  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom ;  ana  all  the  lower  forms  of  plants, 
constituting  the  class  Acrogens,  are  composed  entirely  of  it, 
and  have  nence  been  called  Cellulares.  In  the  higher 
plants  it  is  most  abundant  in  fruits  and  succulent  leaves. 
It  exists  in  larger  quantity  in  herbs  than  trees,  and  the 
younger  the  plant  is  the  more  it  abounds,  and  constitutet 
the  entire  structure  of  the  embryo. 

The  normal  form  of  the  cells  is  spheroidal,  and  when 
they  exist  in  this  or  in  an  elliptical  form,  and  only  touch 
each  other  at  a  few  points  without  exerting  pressure,  they 
constitute  the  tissue  called  by  Meyen  Merenchvma,  The 
cells  in  this  case  may  form  a  regular  or  irregular  layer,  a 
distinction  which  may  be  of  some  importance.  Such  tissue 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  plants,  especially  those  which 
are  delicate  and  easily  torn,  as  in  the  pulp  of  fruits  like  the 
strawberry,  in  the  petals  of  the  white  lily,  in  the  stem  of 
Cactus  pendulus,  where  they  are  spheroidal,  and  in  the 
leaf  of  the  Agave  Americana,  where  they  are  ellipticaJ. 
The  cells  also  which  constitute  the  entire  of  many  of  the 
lower  plants  belong  to  this  division  of  cellular  tissue. 
They  are  seen  separate  or  loosely  adhering  to  each  other 
in  the  Protococcus  nivalis,  the  plant  of  the  Red  snow 
[Snow,  Red],  in  many  of  the  smuts  and  brands,  as  Ustilag« 
and  Uredo.  Chroolepus,  and  many  of  the  lower  forms  of 
algae  and  fungi,  consist  of  filaments  which  are  entirely 
composed  of  spheroidal  cells  arranged  one  upon  another. 

In  the  higher  forms  of  plants  the  vegetative  force  is 
greater,  and  a  greater  number  of  cells  being  generated  in 
a  given  space,  they  press  on  each  other  on  all  sides, 
assuming  a  variety  of  forms,  and  constituting  the  tissue 
called  by  Meven  Parenchyma,  The  most  common  form 
which  the  cells  present  under  these  circumstances  is  the 
rhomboidal  dodecahedron,  which  is  the  mathematical  form 
that  a  globe  assumes  when  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  a 
number  of  globes  touching  each  other  at  the  same  time. 
These  cells  when  cut  through,  as  in  the  section  of  a  por- 
tion of  pith,  or  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  will  present  their  cut 
margins,  when  seen  through  the  microscope,  in  the  form 
of  hexagons,  (a  and  6,  Ftg.  1.)  But  the  pressure  is  not 
always  equal  on  all  sides  of  the  cells,  so  that  a  great  nusa- 
ber  of  secondary  forms  are  the  result.  When  the  vesicles 
are  elonga,ted,  the  dodecahedrons  assume  tlie  form  of  right- 
angled  prisms,  terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids,  whose 
faces  replace  the  angle  of  the  pyramids  at  varying  degrees 
of  inclination  to  the  axis.  Many  of  the  forms  thus  assumed 
characterise  parts  of  plants,  and  are  very  constant  in  i\K9 


Mine  specivs  of  iikiils.    Tlie  prioviii*!  v^netiet  of  l'«nn> 
eliymk  diitingiuejird  by  Meyen  are 
Fig.  1. 


1.  The  fubieal,  which  exista  in  the  cuticle  of  Mmi 
leaves,  and  ia  not  unfVequently  met  with  in  bark  and  pitli 
M  in  the  pitii  of  Viscum  album,    (c.  Fig.  1.) 

2.  Tlie  ciilumnar,  of  which  there  are  two  varii'ties:  th« 
fylindrieal  {fytindrenchyma  of  Morren),  example*  ol 
which  may  be  Men  in  Chant  and  in  AKaricu*  miucaiiiis ; 
the  prUmatical  {prhmfiirhipiia'',  frequently  seen  in  tlic 
pith  and  the  bark  of  plants,  and  when  eomnreiwed  il  be- 
cumea  the  muriform  tiuue  (,r,  Fip.  Vj,  nhivli  is  cunstantly 
foimd  in  the  metlullaiy  rays,  and  liaa  itn  name  from  the 
cells  heinR  arranircd  aa  bricks  in  a  wall. 

3.  HUv  ilodecahftlral :  tlie  iintiinil  fiii-m  of  [urencliyma 
when  the  cells  are  uf  equal  siic  and  exert  on  each  other 
rqiial  pressure,  and  when  eiit  present  a  hexagonal  fonn. 
{a,  r.  Fig.  4.) 

4.  The  tiellatrd  (actinenehyma),  in  which  the  cella, 
fiomthu  irregularity  of  their  walla,  aawiniu  a  star-lihe  form, 

!i.  The  luhiilu/ed,  seen  in  the  epiphlpum  of  many 
plants :  olher  fomi«,  as  conical  (rimfHrfiyma ;  A,  Fig.  I), 
oval  [nti'iir/iyiiia'^,  fusirorm  latiiiclfiichyma),  sinuous 
ico/iienchy/nu),  branched  {rlndi nrhyinu),  entangled  {da- 
daltnchyma),  have  been  described  by  Murren. 

Pi-otenchynm  diffeni  from  Parenchyma  in  the  cell* 
always  havine  an  elliptical  form  which  taper  to  tlieir 
extnmitiea,  wliere  they  overlie  each  other.  This  form  of 
li»ne  il  fonnd  only  in  the  bark  and  wood,  and  is  a  tran- 
Mition  from  cellulnr  to  what  is  called  woody  tiwuc.  Meyen 
applies  this  term  especially  to  llie  tissue  lorming  the  wood 
of  OoniftjriB  and  CycaUactie.  In  these  families  this  tissue 
it  marked  with  dots,  which  arc  surrounded  by  a  circle. 

Fig.  2. 


{Fig  1)  Tliese  dirts  ivpjc  fonnerly  supposed  to  be  glands, 
and  lu  secrele  the  resinous  matter  which  abounds  in  them, 
and  hence  it  was  cnllcd  >  irlandular  woody  tissue.'  Tlie 
rewiinhes  of  Molil  and  others  have  however  shown  that 
lltt'oe  JuU  ore  llic  ii-suit  of  the  development  of  fibre  within 
the  walla  iif  the  eelU,  and  in  this  view  the  Prosenchyma 
nut  oniv  coiwlitnlci  a  transition  from  lellular  to  vascular 
tissui*,  but  also  a  transition  from  libro-cellular  to  fibro- 
va-tcdar  tiwuc. 

Cuntealt  of  Cflh. — Tlie  veucle  of  cellular  tissue  when 
it  riser,  from  lis  cytoblasl  is  a  thin  (mnsiuircnt  membrane, 
wliieli  as  it  cnlarsres  becomes  thickened  from  williin  by 
the  appioprialion  of  jiroper  nutriment  which  is  contained 
m  the  cell,  TIiIk  cell  in  the  early  staffs  of  its  (trowlh  is 
tilled  with  a  fluid,  ill  lLr>t  clear,  but  allertvaids  opalescent 
fniiu  tlie  developuieiil  in  it  of  minute  Rtanules.  These 
craiiulcii  arc  ul'  various  iJinpcM  and  eicen.  and  alivaj's  excFK- 
•iv«l|r  iniimlv.      In   their   early  staf^es  they   posseaa  tlic 
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cliaiactem  of  alarch,  more   particularly   the   iir^irrti  «  I 
atauming  a  blue  colour'when  brought  in  eon'.,      s^  \ 
tincture  of  iodine.     In  the  older  celU  many  t>f  the  |t     >« 
lose  the  character  of  ttarcb,  and  poaw:**  utbei  jnyn 
Somcofthem,  and  these  more  niinutt:  than  these  of  rib^ 

not  coloured  by  iodine,  and  are  aulubU  in  aicoM 
partake  of  a  reainoui  character,     llivy  iiii't        sr  I 

colour  to  tlie  elaborated  vp,  whalt-^er  i  ba.         1 

plants  with  milky  juicea  conatilut*  «_  ' 

which  thev  yield.     Tlity  seem  alao  \a  be       fHM> 
of  the  vuktile  oils,  rcsnis,  balsams,  rviuii.>t  „mmit 

yield.    [SKcaaTioNs,VKaiTABLx.]    Annlhcrifc.ii  • 

are  also  found  present  in  old  celU,  awl  .* 

what  ia  called  ehlorojihyt,  or  ehromulc,  and  euk  d 
in  the  cells  of  plants  on  their  surface,  fciTing  to  I     ,■  . 
peculiar  coloura.    [Sap.]    It  it  from  the  remaini  ■ 

of  starch  tliat  the  cells  are  nouriahed.  PrcvikMi  u> 
appropriated  by  the  walls  of  the  cell  Ihey  are  <  »■■ 
into  a  tubstanue  called  by  Meyen  veiccrable  jelh  >  it. 
It  ia  from  this  subitance,  varvinff  in  almoitt  every  vu-^a 
])lants,  that  the  cell*  are  thickened,  I17  wtiii-ii  tht  «» 
cate  membrane  in  many  catea  bccomea  exce^ivcij  ial 
as  in  the  stones  of  many  fruits,  tlie  seed  uf  the  P^y*.^*^ 
Macrocariia,  and  the  wood  of  nunr  trees.  In  Kiapic  c^ 
lular  tissue  and  in  woody  titcue  tnii  matcnal  is  ifpiaa 
ei|iiiilly  to  (he  whole  surface  uf  the  ceil.  formioE  ncia 
layers:  hi  the  tibro-cellular  and  libio-v ascuiar  tMini .'. n 
ajipioprialed  in  the  form  of  fibre. 

Another  claii  of  bodies  found  in  Uie  intaicr  of  cciia 
and  which  appear  to  have  nothint!  to  do  with  ibe  a: 
of  the  plant,  are  those  crystalline  budie*  aikdXt 
Tliey  occur  singly  or  in  bundle*,  and  AiT«  an  a 
form,  and  arc  louff  or  short  according  to  dicumunecL 
In  length  they  measure  from  J^th  to  nki'^  pand  laiocL 
Tlieae  cryiials  were  fin>t  observed  in  lint  praptr  ,-jAn« 
plants  and  have  been  bub^cqiietitl)-  founJ  w  all  pikM 
]iIbiiU  where  cellular  tisaue  i-xista.  They  wen  Ijcae^ 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  ccl!*,  but  later  wtatf"ra 
have  seen  tliein  in  cillti,  and  tlicy  probably  eii^  11  Uu 
situations.  Tlie  foiiu  of  these  boaics  is  not  ^tai»cve.^ 
determined.  Klohl  deacril>es  them  «a  riidit-wwad  fa-."- 
sidcd  prisms  vanishing  into  points.  Quekett.«)w«  wtf 
the  latest  observvra  on  tliis  point,  aaj^s  they  an  ccadK.' 
four-sided  prisms,  but  nut  ahvays  riglit-anKlt^  T^ 
wliicli  are  cuuGilomeialed  are  called  crj'atal-gtacda  sifir 
drusen'i  by  Meyen.  Tliey  seldom  prvis«nt  man  OBUi 
pyramid  of  each  little  crj-stal  coinpoaiiui  litem-  Ikt^-- 
portion  in  which  Ihcy  exist  in  pl«nl«  ia  ininttinww 
great.  In  some  species  of  CactaceEP.accordinz  ;u(Jmw~- 
Ihe  cryblals  equal  the  weif^ht  of  the  dried  iti^r.  i.^ 
hundred  grains  of  Turkey  rhubarb-root  yield  brEvwa  > 
und  4U  grains  of  raphidcs  \  the  same  quantity  uf  tiaw  ^^ 
Scilla  maritima  yielded  10  grains.  In  moM  plants  ibtt 
crysUls  are  composed  of  eiiiu'r  oxalate  or  [UMphstt  4 
lime.  Kaspail  sars  the  ci^-stala  of  the  ozbIbU  of  umt  n 
four-aided  piisimt'wilh  pyramid*  of  the  aame  \-ttt.  cImi 
»f  the  phosphate,  six-sided  piisms.  In  than  tfi^iai 
I'.uboniLte  ol  lime  occur  in  great  abundance  t-s  i.^e  isf- 
fi  li'  of  the  tis.*ue.  and  wo  have  obscn-i-il  them  ir.  'i«  *■ 
i.-i^elhilHr  passages  immediately  imdi-r  the  rpiJifH* 
I  '.  .1  they  do  uut  occur  in  the  interior  |  a:ts  ot'  \h'.  ji^' 
\  Scliiililcr  found  tliat  the  ciTitel-glands  rf  II}dnir.kt  «-wi 
I  taltojihoriis  confisted  of  caruoQatc  of  lime,  arid  Sucti  >3- 
De  la  Fosse  fiuind  taUca  in  the  crjslala  of  the  Mi.iiiJ 
Jalapa.  Silica  is  a  veiy  prominent  (.■onxtiiucnt  ti  'Jf 
Graininacca',  but  is  feldum  fovmd  ciWalliied.  It  f  <« 
the  lianInci.4to  the  efudermis  of  the  Dutch  ru*b.  tiiJ  ■ 
I  secreted  in  lai^e  quantities  in  the  joint*  of  the  stem  tit* 
bamboo,  and  is  used  at  an  article  of  commerce  imdrrHi 
I  name  of  : 

I  sides  the  uliuve.  These  budict  do  oot  appear  to 
sarypurts  of  I  lie  tissues  in  wluch  they  occur,  ami  ihri  bin 
been  compared  by  Link  lo  caleuli  and  (Aher  concrctiuot  < 
the  animal  kiuKdom.  This  view  is  rendered  very  ynb^ 
by  the  f:iet  that  they  are  always  compoacd  of'^tMw  (^ 
nienia  which  llic  plants  take  up  from  the  s<hI  a*  ncnwu? 
nutriment.  Meyen  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  rU£> 
irrowiti)^  near  the  sea  nitl  throw  off  the  supcrabusdaan 
of  ehlonde  of  sodium  in  ihcir  tissue*  in  the  (bns  <f  a;* 
liila ;  and  we  have  found  ci)-slals  of  caitonktc  fif  tiae  a^ 
nbundant  in  Chara  flexilis,  where  the  water  in  wtaA  1 
grew  contained  must  of  that  subataaee.  Phoaporie 'tf  ■■> 
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is  necessary  to  tlie  nutrition  of  many  plantfl,  and  the  ele- 
ments or  oxalic  acid  exist  in  the  sap  of  all  plants ;  and 
when  these  are  in  greater  abundance  than  the  vital  ener- 
gies of  the  plant  can  appropriate,  the  laws  of  chemical 
affinity  come  into  play,  and  crystallization  is  the  result. 

Growth i  Form^  4^. — ^The  vesicles,  of  cellular  tissue  are 
very  small,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  with  the  naked  eye ; 
ana  in  fact  all  investigations  on  the  structure,  development, 
and  functions  of  the  tissues  of  plants,  can  only  be  con- 
ducted with  the  aid  of  the-  microscope.  The  measure- 
ments of  the  cells  give  them  a  size  varying  from  jgth  to 
the  ^p^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  lower  tribes,  as 
in  thePungi,  their  gencmtion  is  very  rapid,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  mushrooms,  puffballs,  &c.  will  attain  a 
g-reat  size  in  the  course  of  a  single  night.  The  force  too 
with  which  thev  are  generated  is  very  great,  and  there  are 
many  well-authenticated  instances  of  agarics  springing 
up  beneath  pavements  and  displacing  stones  of  great 
weii^ht  and  size. 

The  walls  of  the  loose  spheroidal  cells  in  merench3rma 
consist  of  a  single  membrane,  but  the  walls  of  the  more 
closely-pressed  cells  of  parenchyma  consist  of  two  mem- 
branes, originally  distinct,  but  fused  into  one  by  growth. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  walls  of  the  cells  are 
not  accurately  applied  to  each  other,  and  consequently 
spaces  of  various  kinds  occur  between  the  cells.  These 
are  called  intercellular  passages.  They  occur  in  the 
(Treat est  abundance  in  the  loose  merenchymatous  tissue. 
When  these  passages  exist  between  the  walls  of  two  cells 
whose  sides  are  united  in  their  middle  and  recede  towards 
their  martcins,  they  are  called  by  Link  meatus  interceU 
lulares.  These  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  epider- 
mis of  plants.  Where  the  passages  are  formed  of  three  or 
more  cells  the  sides  of  whose  walls  do  not  touch,  they  are 
called  ductus  inter  cellular es.  These  are  very  well  seen  in 
the  parenchyma  of  the  stem  of  the  iris  and  nyacinf h,  and 
Heracleum.  These  pa£sages  have  been  supposed  by  De 
Can d oil  e  and  others  to  convey  the  sap ;  but  this  has  pro- 
bably arisen  from  an  error  in  observation,  as  they  are  easily 
filled  with  sap  when  cut  through.  Others  again  confound 
these  passages  with  the  peculiar  vascular  tissue  described 
by  Schultes  as  Laticiferous  tissue  (Cinenchyma). 

Another  kind  of  intercellular  formation  are  the  air^cells^ 
[he  lacunas  interccllulares  of  Link,  which  are  large  cavi- 
:ics  formed  in  the  tissue  of  plants,  and  whose  walls  are 
entirely  formed  of  cellular  tissue.  They  may  be  very  dis- 
inctly  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  regular  and  the  irregu^ 
'(IT,  The  regular  exist  under  the  epidermis  of  many  plants 
ind  vary  in  size,  but  have  in  all  cases  a  regidarity  of  struc- 
iire,  their  sides  being  formed  of  equal-sized  cells  of  cellu- 
ar  tissue.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  leaf-stalk  of  Calla 
Bthiopica,  the  stem  of  (Enanthe  Phellandrium,  and  the 
»etioles  of  Nymphaea.  They  are  very  common  in  water- 
dants.  They  are  always  filled  with  air  in  these  plants, 
nd  sers'c  as  a  means  of  buoying  them  up  in  the  water, 
"he  irregular  air-cells,  laruneg  of  Link,  are  found  in  old 
►lants ;  they  arise  from  the  growth  of  the  plant  tearing 
sunder  the  cellular  tissue,  or  from  a  deficient  develop- 
lent  or  even  the  absorption  of  this  tissue  in  particular 
irections.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  stem  of  tne  fronds 
f  the  Aspidium  Filix  Ma«,  of  Hippuris  and  Equisetum, 
ncl  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  family  Umbelliferae. 

The  other  organs  which  are  formea  by  and  found  in  the 
lidst  of  the  cellular  tissue  are  the  sap^ells  and  glands. 
.'he  sap-cells,  the  opangia  of  Link,  consist  of  enlarged 
ells  of  tissue,  varying  much  in  size,  but  always  filled  with 
laborated  sap.  They  arc  found  in  the  skirl  of  the  fhiit  of 
he  citron,  pomegranate,  &c.  These  are  regular  in  form, 
lut  in  the  roots  and  rhizomata  of  such  plants  as  the  ginger, 
Lrchangelica,  and  Aristolochia,  they  are  found  of  an  irre- 
ular  form.  The  glands,  which  are  by  some  supposed  to 
•e  the  a<]^ents  by  which  the  peculiar  secretions  of  tne  plant 
re  immediately  separated  from  the  latex,  are  composed 
•f  cells  pressed  together,  and  assuming  a  variety  of  forms. 
Vhen  examined,  these  cells  are  found  to  contain  in  many 
nstances  the  resin,  gum,  oil,  &c.  which  give  to  the  plant 
ome  of  its  peculiar  physical  properties. 

The  orE^ans  just  enumerated  as  present  in  the  cellular 
issue  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  merenchymatous  and 
mrenchymatous  forms. 

Vascular  or  Tubular  Tissue  consists  of  continuous  tubes 
►f  simple  membrane,  and  comprehends  the  woody  and  the 
aticiferous  tissues.  On  the  one  hand  they  are  distinguished 


by  their  length  fVom  the  forms  of  cellular  tissue,  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  their  plane  membrane  from  those  tissues 
of  which  fibre  forms  a  constituent  element. 

Pleurenchyma^  or  Woody  Tissue  {vasa  fibrosa  of  Link,  anc 
Faserge/dsse,  German),  is  found  abundantly  in  the  wood, 
and  especially  the  liber,  of  all  plants.  It  is  composed  ol 
very  long,  thin,  tough,  transparent,  membranous  tubes. 
No  bars  or  dots  are  seen  in  their  walls,  although  when 
they  cross  each  other  the  points  at  which  they  touch  may 
be  taken  for  such  markings.  They  taper  acutely  to  eacn 
end,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  any  communication  one 
with  the  other,  altnough  they  are  occasionally  seen  with 
open  extremities,  which  Slack  supposes  to  arise  from  the 
breaking  oflP  of  one  fibre  where  it  was  united  to  another. 
In  the  wood  and  bark  of  dicotyledonous  plants  they  are 
frequently  mixed  with  prosenchyma,  and  in  monocotyle- 
donous  plants  with  parenchyma.  They  grow  by  increasing 
in  lengtn  both  above  and  below.  Trieir  diameter  varies 
from  tIj  to  3^  of  an  inch.  The  walls  increase  in  thickness 
by  the  deposition  of  vegetable  jelly,  called  by  Tuipin 
selerogen,  to  their  insides,  and  in  the  woody  tissue  of 
Betula  alba  and  other  trees  the  sclerogen  may  be  seen 
forming  successive  layers  around  the  sides  of  the  tubes. 
Their  form  is  mostly  cylindrical,  but  in  Cyoas  revoluta 
Link  has  observed  them  assuming  a  prismatic  form. 

The  tubes  of  woody  tissue  are  very  tough,  and  will  reaiat 
considerable  force  without  breaking.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  they  are  used  extensively  in  tne  manufacture  of  dotha 
of  various  kinds.  The  plants  used  most  commonly  for  this 
purpose  are  the  hemp  and  flax.  The  fibres  of  Tilia,  Daphne, 
Lagetta,  and  of  many  of  the  plants  of  the  order  of  Mal- 
vaceae, are  used  for  making  mats,  cordage,  whips,  &o.  The 
following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  relative  strength 
of  silk  and  some  woody  fibre : — 

Silk  supported  a  weight  equal  to        34 
New  Zealand  Flax    .         .         .        23| 
Hemp     .....         16| 

Flax Ill 

Pita  Flax  (Agave  Americana)   .  7 

Woodjr  tissue  gives  firmness  and  tenacity  to  the  plant, 
and  assists  in  conveying  the  sap  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaves. 

Cinenchyma^  or  Laticiferous  Tissue^  consists  of  tubas 
which  are  mostly  branched  and  anastomosing ;  their  walls 
are  exceedingly  delicate  in  young  plants,  and  thicker  in 
old  ones ;  and  they  are  characterised  by  convejring  a  fluid 
cidled  the  latex^  which  differs  ftom  the  sap  in  other  naits 
of  the  plant.  [Sap.]  The  older  botanists,  Spigelius,  Mai- 
pighi,  and  Grew  described  them,  but  they  were  generally 
confounded  with  woody  tissue,  till  they  were  very  ftilly 
investigated  by  Schultes.  In  older  writers  they  are  called 
vasa  propria  or  peculiaria ;  by  Link,  v>asa  opophora.  Somt 
writers  nave  supposed  that  they  are  nothing  more  than 
intercellular  passages,  and  have  denied  that  they  potsesa 
membranous  parietes ;  but  their  existence  has  been  ascer- 
tained, and  the  observations  of  Schultes  on  their  structure 
confirmed  by  Link,  Meyen,  Mohl,  and  others.  The  walls 
of  these  vessels  are  mostly  plain,  but  have  been  sometimes 
observed  marked  with  bars  and  fibres.  They  do  not  exist 
in  all  plants,  and  have  not  been  found  at  all  in  the  lower 
forms  of  Cryptogamia,  nor  in  some  of  the  Phanerogamous 
plants,  as  Valisneria  and  Stratiotcs.  Their  most  frequent 
position  is  on  the  sides  of  spiral  vessels,  or  amongst  the 
bundles  of  this  tissue  found  m  the  midrib  and  nerves  of 
leaves.  They  are  most  obvious  in  the  order  Euphorfoiacen, 
where  the  latex  is  of  a  white  colour.  This  Juice  is  not 
always  coloured  or  opalescent,  but  is  sometimes  quite  dear. 
The  tubes  are  not  always  regular  in  size.  In  some  species, 
as  in  Glycine  Apios,  they  are  irregularly  contracted  and 
expanded ;  in  Papaver  nudicaule  they  have  a  monilifbrm 
appearance;  in  Acer  platanoides  they  are  very  regular. 
In  the  stem  they  are  generally  simple,  but  in  very  youns 
plants  and  the  younger  parts  of  plants  they  are  brancheo, 
and  anastomose.  {Ftg,  3.)  Link  nas  observed  their  termi- 
nating in  blind  extremities.  In  their  distribution  they 
gradually  diminish  in  size,  and  have  been  traced  into  thte 
most  deticate  parts  of  plants,  as  the  hairs. 

Schultes  supposes  that  these  vessels  perform  the  samo 
functions  in  the  plant  as  the  arteries  ana  veins  in  animals. 
The  fluid  in  them  has  a  peculiar  motion,  which  he  calk 
cyclosis,    [Sap.] 

Fibro-ceilular  Tissue^  or  Inenchyma,  consists  of  cella 
formed  of  membrane,  in  the  inside  of  which  fibre  ia  de« 


fdoped.  This  tissue  may  be  divided  into  two  kindi,  ffe- 
nuine  and  tjmrioiu  ;  the  genuine  being  (hat  in  which  the 
llbrc  ii  diBtinctly  marked  or  the  inside  or  (he  rell.  and  the 

rrious  that  in  yrhich  the  fibre,  either  by  absorption  or 
union  of  iti  various  parts,  fonns  rings,  Dan,  dots,  and 
other  appearances  on  the  sides  of  the  cell.  The  genuine 
flbro-cellular  tinue  is  mostly  found  in  parenchymatous 
and  proaenchymatous  cells.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long 
ttme  amount  botanists,  and  was  first  descKbed  by  Hednii;, 
who  was  followed  by  Moldenhawer  and  othcr».  They  are 
abundant  in  the  external  parchment -I  ike  layers  of  aerial 
roots  of  Orchidacese,  and  have  been  described  by  Meyen 
in  Oncidium  altisslroum,  Acropera  Loddigesii,  Brnssavola 
cordtta,  Ste.  They  occur  in  the  hairs  of  the  pericarp  of 
many  of  the  Compositse,  as  in  Perdicium  taraxaci,  Se- 
necio  flaccidus,  and  Trichocline  humilis.  Horkel  has  de- 
scribed them  in  the  epidermis  of  many  Labiate,  as  Zizi- 
phora,  Ocymum,  and  many  Salvire.  The  seed-coafa  of 
many  plant*  possess  them,  an  Gilia  Ipomopsis,  Polemonium 
Ouitua,  and  Caldaria ;  and  Kippisl  has  lately  demonstrated 
th«ir  pretence  in  many  of  the  species  of  AcanlhaeeK.  In 
•ome  of  Iheae  cases,  and  many  others  might  be  mi^ntioned, 
the  fibre  appean  to  constitute  the  whole  of  li  cell,  u 
■tated  under  fibrous  tissue. 

The  fibre  in  these  cells  varies  in  its  position  and  form. 
In  the  cells  of  the  leaf  of  Oncidium  altissimum  they  are 
very  distinct,  and  occasionally  branched.  In  the  testa  ol 
the  seed  of  Maanandya  Barcleyana,  where  they  were  first 
pointed  out  by  lindley,  the  fibres  run  in  ditferent  directions 
orer  each  other,  formini;  a  network.  In  the  endothecium 
of  Calla  sthio^iaca  they  are  parallel,  and  in  this  form  are 
veiv  common  m  the  same  or^n  of  other  plants.  In  the 
endothecium  of  Nymphsa  alba  the  fibres  form  regnlai 
arches  arising  f^am  a  plane  base.  In  the  elaters  of  Jun- 
gerraannia  and  in  the  testa  of  Acanthodium  the  celts  arc 
(greatly  elongated,  with  a  ungle  spiral  fibre  in  their  inle- 

The  spurious  fibro-cellular  tissue  includes  the  porous 
and  dotted  cells  of  many  authors ;  the  celiufie  porota  ft 
mnetattt  of  Link.  If  a  portion  of  the  parenchyma  of 
Viscum  album  be  examined,  the  inside  of  trie  ceils  will  be 
found  to  posMss  a  number  of  bright  qx)ts.  They  were 
discovered  byTreviranus  in  Cycoa  revoluta,  and  suppoaed 
bv  him  to  be  granules.  They  were  thought  by  other 
observers  to  be  pores ;  hence  their  name  porous  cells. 
Sprenget,  Mohl,  and  Link  consider  them  little  vehicles, 
but  Meyen  has  given  a  different  explanation  of  their 
nature.  He  aacnbet  their  existence  to  a  metamorphosis 
of  the  fibre*  generated  in  cell*.  Tliey  are  olten  met  with 
in  the  same  cells  as  fibres,  and  it  Is  by  the  union  of  some 
parts  of  the  fibre  and  the  absorption  of  others  that  the 
■paces  ore  produced,  which  when  first  viewed  appear  as 
though  they  were  granules,  pores,  or  vesicles.  The  same 
appearance  is  frequently  found  in  the  various  forms  of 
fioro-vascular  tissue,  where  there  can  he  lillle  doubt  of  the 
spots  arising  fh>m  the  irregular  formation  of  the  fibre*. 
Even  those  ootanista  who  do  not  subscribe  to  Meyen's  view 
on  this  point  with  regard  to  cellular  tissue,  admit  its  cor- 
rectness in  vascular  tusue-  As  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  cellular  and 
vascular  tissues,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  inference  that 
these  tpols  have  the  same  origin  in  both  tissues. 

A  transition  from  porous  cells  to  porous  tubes  is  seen  in 
tbe  tisaiu  nhicb  ha*  been  called  Bothrenchyma.    In  this 
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tissue,  which  can  !«  well  seen  in  Ph>iocrene,  u  i 
Cycas,  a  number  of  truncated  porous  ci-ll*  anr  p'aci 
on  the  other  so  as  to  form  acyhnder,  which  >Hrc''m« 

Kthe  absorption  or  removal  of  the  cellular  pti 
rous  vascular  tissue  is  referred  to  this  form  by  I 
under  the  name  of  continuous  Bothrenchyma,  as  tl 
titions  or  union  of  the  cells  are  not  visible-     Uli 

Kints  of  union  of  the  cells  are  evident,  he  calls  it 
ed  Bothrenchyma. 

Dotted  cells  have  their  walls  marked  with  dart 
These  cells  have  been  observed  in  the  pilh  of  Col*" 
floridus  and  in  the  stem  of  Dracvna  tcrminaJis.  ' 
pear  only  to  differ  from  the  porous  cells  in  the  U 
which  they  are  formed  having  greater  op*cii>, 
transmitting  the  light  so  freely. 

Fibro-voKular  Tittup,  or  Traehtarhyma  'rfl*o  rp 
of  Link),  consists  of  lubes,  in  the  inside  of  whicti 
fibres  are  generated.  The  fibres  of  this  tiihut.  El 
last,  are  subject  to  mctamorpbosin,  the  comeg 
which  is,  the  tubes  present  the  appearances  o(  Tif-st 
and  bright  and  dark  spots. 

The  tubes  conHist  of  a  very  delicate  membrane.  * 
mostly  cylindrical  ;  it  may  however  assume  a  pr 
form  when  the  tubes  are  in  bundles  and  closelv 
together,  as  in  ferns  and  many  monocotyledonous 
The  fibres  generated  in  this  tissue  are  mostly  com] 
and  wind  up  the  sides  of  the  tube  in  aspiral  form. 
the  membmne  is  broken,  the  fibre   in  most  casn 
unrolled.     It  is  in  the  vouncer  tut>es  that  this  it  mia 
efi'ected  ;  as  in  the  olcfer  tubes  those  changes  ro  oa 
connect  the  raerabisne  and  the  fibre  firmlv  to«th« 
convert  the  latter  into  bars,  dots.   See.     llw 
fibres  included  in  a  tube  varies;   it  is  freqatsiir  • 
but  in  somcJnslances  as  many  a*  twenty-tm 
counted.    They  have  no  fixed  direction  ;  s>        w^ 
right  to  left,  others  from  left  Co  rig'ht.     Sonn 
opinion  has  existed  as  to  whether  the  fib 
not.  Schleiden  u.y%  in  most  instances  (hrj  ai>  i 
where  they  are  formed  from  large  globules  of 
appear  to  be  tubular  in  both  vascular  and  ccIMh 

Link  divides  fibro-vascular  tusue  into  f 
tpuriout ;  the  former  includes  all  those  v 
possess  perfect  fibres.     The  principal  forms  u 


rimpU;  when  there  is  more  than  one.  rompnwu 
spiral  vessels  ore  most  abundant  in  younir  plants. : 
character  tiecomes  changed  by  age.  When  the  bl 
here  to  the  sides  of  the  membrane,  they  are  tat 
rioted.  The  spiral  vessel  was  at  one  time  conui 
very  important  tissue,  performing  especial  vital  fo; 
From  the  circumstance  of  air  being  frequently  d 
them,  and  this  air  containing  a  larger  qnantity  of 
than  the  atmosphere,  they  were  snppnafd  to  carry 
function  of  respiration.     Subsequent  obserratioo  t 

troves  that  they  as  ftequently  convey  liquid  ss  i 
leyen  supposes  that  they  are  only  filled  witb  air 
larger  quantity  of  fiuid  ceases  to  be  rcquiicd  by  the 
Annular  vetifl*  or  duett  coDKst  Ot  ttAt*  with 
rings  of  fibre  on  their  sides,  {g.  Fig,  4.)  These  i 
dently  formed  bota  the  interruption  of  the  spirea.  i 
union  of  the  broken  ends,  as  they  are  &c<)neBih 
present  with  a  spiral  fibre  in  the  same  tnbe.  li 
mostly  larger  than  the  spiral  vessels,  and  the  fibn 
thicker:   tnej  are  Ycrf  abundant  in  aoDoeotjrk 
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ts ;  amongst  dicotyledons  they  are  found  chiefly  in 
k-jc:ro\ving  plants,  as  Cucurbitaceae. 
anilifin'm  vessels  have  successive  dilatations  and  con- 
ions  of  the  tube,  and  a  perfect  spiral  fibre  in  their  in- 
It  has  been  proved  by  Slack  that  these  vessels  dc- 
their  pecuHar  form  from  accidental  compression.  They 
bund  in  the  knots  of  trees  where  branches  are  given 
m  rootit,  and  other  parts  where  they  meet  with  obsta- 
lo  their  longitudinal  development. 
7urious  fibro-vascular  tissue  includes  scalari/orm, 
us,  and  dotted  vessels.  The  spurious  vessels  are  not 
d  in  the  tissues  of  young  plants,  and  are  either  de- 
ped  alter  the  appearance  of  the  genuine  spiroids,  or 
tormed  from  them.  Meyen  maintains  the  latter  view, 
Link  and  other  botanists  are  still  inclined  to  give  to 

0  of  the  barred  and  dotted  tissues  an  original  develop- 
t.  In  the  medullary  sheath,  the  spurious  spiroids  are 
sr  found  in  the  young  plant,  although  they  are  some- 
rs  in  the  albumen  and  bark;  but  it  is  not  necessary 

a  pure  spu-al  fibre  should  always  be  visible  previous 
s  being  converted  into  some  one  of  the  forms  of  spurious 
aids.  If  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  there  is  evi- 
ce  that  rings,  bars,  and  dots  are  formed  from  the 
amorphasis  of  spiiul  fibres,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
hose  cases  where  no  observation  proves  to  the  con- 
y,  the  same  cffecti?  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  same 
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caUiriform  vessels  consist  of  tubes  mostly  prismatical, 

1  spots  on  their  walls  resembling  bars  or  straps.  These 
I  are  placed  one  above  another  in  a  ladder-like  form ; 
CO  their  name.  The^  are  abundant  in  ferns,  where  the 
matic  form  of  the  spn-oid  is  most  frequently  seen. 
^orous  vessels  are  tubes  with  bright  spots  upon  their 
is  (A,  /,  Fis.  4) ;  thev  constitute  the  continuous  Both- 
ihyma  of  Ilindley.  They  are  found  in  greatest  abun- 
ce  in  the  old  wood  of  Coniferae,  in  the  same  positions 
:re  spiral  vessels  are  found,  in  the  young  wood,  and 

in  the  roots  of  plants.  The  dots  constituting  what 
e  erroneously  thought  to  be  pores,  have  the  same 
i*actcr  ns  those  of  fibro-cellular  tissue.  These  vessels 
n  attain  a  great  size,  measuring  as  much  as  a  quarter  of 
■^-d  in  diameter. 

dotted  vessels  constitute  the  tissue  which  has  been  called 
'andular  woody  tissue,'  and  to  which  Meyen  applies  pe- 
iarly  the  term  Prosencfiyma,  (Fig.  3 ;  6,  Fig.  4.)  The 
ted  vessel,  like  the  dotted  cell,  has  dark  spots  on  the  in- 
i  of  its  membranous  walls ;  but  in  addition  to  the  dot 
'e  is  also  a  circle.  This  dot  does  not  appear  to  be  formed 
he  remains  of  a  partly-absorbed  fibre,  or  the  crossing  of 

fibres,  as  in  some  of  the  forms  of  porous  cells  and 
»els,  but  from  the  sinuous  flexures  of  one  or  more 
es  uniting  together  and  forming  between  them  a  little 
ity  or  depression :  this  is  attended  with  depression  of 

external  membrane,  which  gives  the  appearance  of 

larger  circle  surrounding  the  depression.  (Fig.  2; 
'V^.  4.)  These  phenomena  make  their  appearance  very 
y  in  the  tissues  of  Coniferous  plants;  but  if  buds  and 
f  young  plants  are  examined,  the  sinuous  spiral  vessels, 
ed  by  Link  rasa  spiroida  fibrosa,  may  be  easily  seen. 
uinction. — The  function  of  the  tissues  of  vegetables  is 
so  varied  as  their  forms  have  led  botanbts  to  suppose, 
a  summary  of  them  we  give  the  following.  In  the 
pie  cell  we  have  the  type  of  all  the  other  tissues,  and 
he  lowest  forms  of  plants  it  alone  performs  ail  the 
ctions  of  the  higher  plants.  The  cell  of  the  Ustilago 
orbs  nutriment  from  without:  this  nutriment  undergoes 
changes  that  fit  it  for  becoming  a  part  of  the  structure 
he  cell.     This  is  the  process  of  nutrition.    Within  this 

another  is  generated,  which  is  capable  of  performing 

same  functions  as  its  parent.  This  is  reproduction. 
we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  organization  of  plants,  the 
icture  becomes  more  complicated.  Cells  are  accumu- 
!d  together  ;  some  simply  absorb  sap,  others  expose  the 

to  the  atmosphere ;  whilst  others  separate  peculiar 
retions,  and  another  set  are  employed  as  the  depositaries 
hese  secretions.  As  the  functions  of  the  plant  become 
re  localised  in  the  organs  called  leaves  and  flowers, 
ues  strong  enough  to  bear  them  up  in  the  air  are  re- 
red,  and  the  cells  are  elongated  and  strengthened  by 

increase  of  thickness  in  their  membmne,  and  woody 
ue  is  formed.  Where  the  same  objects  are  required, 
I  at  the  same  time  space  for  a  large  quantity  of  nuid  to 
s  through  the  cells,  fibre  is  generated  within  the  mem- 
r.  C-  No.  1551. 


brane ;  and  for  this  reason  fibro-cellular,  and  especiaJly 
fibro-vascular,  tissue  is  found  abundant  in  succulent 
plants,  and  in  those  which  require  a  large  supply  of  mois* 
ture.  These  tissues  are  absent  or  very  small  in  dry  plants, 
as  well  as  those  which  are  constantly  immersed  in  water* 
In  the  higher  plants  the  conveyance  of  the  prepared  juices 
from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  another  is  provided  for  by 
the  Laticiferous  tissue.  It  is  upon  the  cell  of  the  ovule 
in  the  Dicotyledonous  and  Monocotyledonous  plants  that 
the  mysterious  dynamic  agency  is  exerted  by  another  cell 
from  the  anther,  the  result  of  which  is  the  production  of 
another  plant,  similar  to  the  one  from  which  it  is  deve- 
loped. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  the  tissues  of  plants 
pirtake  more  or  less  of  the  functions  of  the  simple  cell, 
which,  as  the  fundamental  form  of  vegetable  or^nization, 
performs  in  all  cases  the  most  important  functions.  It  is 
not  so  much  by  a  difference  in  the  form  as  by  a  difference 
in  the  function  of  particular  cells  tliat  the  comphcated 
organs  of  the  highest  plants  are  distinguished  from  one 
another. 

(The  principal  works  consulted  in  preparing  this  article 
have  been  Meyen,  Pflanzen-Physiologie,  band  i. ;  Link, 
Elementa  Philosophise  Botanicce ;  De  Candolle,  Organo* 
graphic  Vigitale ;  Lindley,  Elements  of  Botany, B.nd  IntrO' 
duction  to  Botany ;  Guadichaud,  Recherchea  sur  VOrgano^ 

fraphie,^.de8  Vigilaux;  Bischoff^,/>Arfti/cA  derBotanik* 
apers  :— Quekett,  On  the  Development  of  Vascular  Tissues 
of  Plants,  in  •  Trans.  Microscop.  Soc.,*  vol.  i.,  1842;  Kip- 
pist,  On  the  Spiral  Cells  of  Acanthaceee,  *  Linneean  Trans- 
actions,' vol.  xix.,  1842;  Schleiden,  Beitrdge  zur  Phyto^ 
genesis,  Miiller  s  '  Archiv,*  1838 ;  Willshire,  On  Vegetable 
Structure,  *  Annals  of  Natural  History,*  vol.  ix. :  Schultes, 
Sur  la  Circulation  dans  les  Plantes ;  Lankester,  On  the 
Origin  of  Wood,  *  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.,'  1840.) 

TlTANIC  ACID.     [Titanium.] 

TITA'NIUM.  This  metal  was  first  recognised  by 
Mr.  Gregor,  in  1791,  as  a  distinct  substance ;  he  detected  it  in 
a  black  sand  found  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  near  Menaccaa 
in  Cornwall.  In  1795  Klaproth  discovered  it  in  some 
other  minerals,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears.  The 
properties  of  titanium  were  not  however  satisfactorily  de- 
termined until  1822,  when  Dr.  Wollaston  examined  and 
described  it  as  it  occurred  in  its  perfect  metallic  and  ciys- 
tallized  state,  in  the  slag  of  an  iron-furnace  at  Merthyr 
Tydfil  in  South  Wales.  The  form  of  the  crystals  is  the 
cube ;  their  colour  resembles  that  of  bright  copper ;  they 
are  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  rock-crystal,  and  their  spe- 
cific gravity  is  5*3. 

Titanium  is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or 
sulphuric  acid,  either  cold  or  hot,  concentrated  or  diluted ; 
a(^ua  regia,  or  nascent  chlorine,  is  also  powerless,  but  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acid  dissolves  titanium : 
for  fusion  an  extremely  hi^h  temperature  is  required: 
when  strongly  heated  with  nitre,  titanium  is  oxidized  and 
rendered  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it  is  precipitated 
from  solution  by  the  alkalis  in  the  state  of  a  wnite  oxide. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  principal  minerals  known  to 
contain  titanium,  except  PYROCHLoaE,  Polymignitb,  Zm- 
CONIA,  &c.,  which  are  described  under  these  heads. 

Anatase,  Octaedrite,  or  Oisanite. — ^This  is  protoxide  of 
titanium  nearly  pure.  It  occurs  in  attached  and  imbedded 
acute  octohedral  crystals.  Primary  form  a  square  prism. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  terminal  planes,  and  to  those  of 
the  octohedron.  Fracture  conchoidal,  indistinct.  Hard- 
ness: scratches  phosphate  of  lime,  and  is  scratched  by 
quartz.  By  friction  oecomes  negatively  electrical,  and 
when  heated  gives  out  a  reddish  yellow  phosphorescent 
light.  Colour,  various  shades  of  brown,  more  or  less  dark, 
sometimes  indigo  blue.  Streak  white.  Lustre  adaman- 
tine. Translucent,  transparent.  Specific  gravity  3*826. 
It  occurs  in  Cornwall,  in  Dauphiny,  at  Bourg  aOisans, 
in  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  some  other  places.  It  consists 
almost  entirely  of  oxide  of  titanium,  probably  the  prot- 
oxide. 

Rutile,  or  Titanite :  Peroxide  of  Titanium,  or  Titanui 
Acid. — Occurs  crystallized  and  in  crystalline  masses.  Pri- 
mary form  a  rauare  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral 
planes.  Crystals  frequently  geniculated.  Fracture  uneven. 
Hardness :  scratches  glass,  and  sometimes  quartz.  Colour 
red,  reddish  brown,  and  occasionally  yellowish.  Streak 
very  pale  brown.  Lustre  adamantine.  Translucent,  trana- 
parent,  opaque.  Specific  gravity  4*249  to  4*4.  Occurs  net 
unfrequently  inclosed  in  quartz,  in  fine  red  filamentoiia 
^  VoL.XXIV.-^T 
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cryiUl*.  Rut)l«  ii  round  in  l*urlliBliirc,  Bohumiu,  S»il7cr- 
land,  eapecifilly  at  St.  Gutliard,  uid  in  variuu>  otlur  ^aiit 
of  Europe ;  and  alsu  in  Unuil  and  Notlli  Amudi-a.  It 
consuta  of,  according  to  H.  Koic — oxygen,  33'0r> ;  tila- 
nium,  GO'03.  It  u  fKquently  more  or  lubii  niixod  with 
oxide  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  and  sometimcii  with  oxide 
of  chromium. 

Broohite. — Probably  a  dimorphous  variety  of  nitile. 
Occiira  in  attached  crytitali).  Primaiy  form  a  npht  rhombic 
priim.  Uleavaec  panJIel  to  the  lateral  planes  and  short 
diagonal.  Fraotiire  uneven.  Hardness:  scratchL's  fluur- 
Hpar,  and  is  scratched  by  phosplmte  of  lime.  Brittle. 
Colour,  decii  red,  and  reddish  or  yellowisti  brown.  Streak 
yellowish  white.  Lustra  adaniBDllne.  Translucent,  trans- 
narent,  opaque.  Specific  pnvily  unknown,  Ueciirs  in 
Dauphinv  and  Stvitzerland,  but  in  larger  crystals  at  Snow- 
don  in  Wales.  It  has  not  been  completely  analyzed,  but 
appeani  to  be  titanic  acid  with  tracex  of  iivn  and  manictit 

Tlie  minerals  which  vk  stuill  next  describe  arc  tlie 
nialL'd  uf  iron  :  they  vnrv  Kreiilly  both  in  form  and  i 
porilion,  some  being  cryiitallizud  and  othen  gratiular ;  the 
latter  are  frequently  termed  tilanijerous  iron-sand. 

Kibdflophan ;  Jxnlomous  liti/i. — Oecura  in  imbedded 
rrybtals.  Primary  form  a  rhomboid.  Cleavage  pcn>en- 
dicular  to  the  axis;  distinct.  Fracture  i-onchoidal.  Hard- 
noai  no  to  i>*5.  Brittle.  Colour  dark  iron  black.  Streak 
black.  Lustre  imperfect  metallic.  Opaque.  Specific 
gravity  4-061.  Found  at  Gantein  in  Salzburg ;  in  Sweden, 
and  Siberia.  Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Gastein,  by 
Kobell :— tiUnic  acid,  5U-00;  protoxide  of  iron,  SHOO 
peroxide  of  iron,  4-1£j ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  1-G5. 

ItmgnitK. — Uceurs  in  imbedded  erystals.  Primary  form 
a  right  rhombic  prinm.  No  cleavage  observed.  Fracture 
uneven  to  eonchoidal,  with  a  vitrvuus  lustre.  Hardness 
50 ;  scratehes gla.-is slightly.  Colour  black.  Opaiiue.  S|>['- 
cific  gravityn-43.  It  is  foimd  near  Lake  llmeti  in  Siberin. 
Analysis  byMosander; — titanic  acid, 'IG'!>'i;  protoxide  of 
iron,  37'86 ;  peroxide  of  iron,  IU'74 ;  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, 273;  mag^iesia,  1-14. 

Crtt/ilonile.-^-Ocean  in  attached  cti-Htals.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  axis.  Fracture  concnoidal,  splendent. 
Hardness :  scratches  tiuor-spar.  but  not  glass.  Uriltle. 
Does  not  obey  the  magnet.  Colour  sliining  black.  Streak 
black.  Lustre  imperfect  metallic.  Upa<pic.  Specific 
gravity  4.  It  has  not  been  completely  analyzed  ;  but.  ac- 
cording to  Bertelius,  it  coiuista  of  titanic  acid  and  oxide  of 

Mii/itilr. — Occurs  in  attached  maclcd  crystals.  Pri- 
mary fomi  a  rhomboid.  No  visible  cleavage.  Fracture 
concboidal,  shining.  Hardnesn :  scratches  glais:i  leadilv. 
Brittle.  Boes  not  afFect  the  magnet.  Colour  ii-oii  black. 
birenk  black.  Luntre  metallic.  Opaque.  Found  in  Dau- 
iihiny.  It  appears  to  be  a  titaniate  of  iron,  but  has  not 
oeen  completely  analyied. 

Of  granular  titaniale  of  iron  and  tilaniferoua  iron-nnd, 
we  shall  describe  three  varieties  : — 

Nigrin. — Occim  in  flat  rounded  gniinii  of  about  the  size 
of  a  jwa,  nith  occasional  indicationn  of  a  crystalhne  form. 
Structure  foliated.  Very  haul.  Brittle.  Colour  greyiali 
black.  Lustre  metallic.  Specific  gravity  4-442.  Ann- 
lysis  byKlaproth: — lilanic  acid,  H4:  protoxide  of  iron, 
14 ;  protoxide  of  manmtnese,  2.     Foiinil  in  Transylvania. 

Mrnacriinite. — Occur*  in  small  angidar  grain-i.  Struc- 
ture imperfectly  lamellar.  Fracture  fine-grained,  uneven. 
Hardness— yiolils  to  the  knife.  Colour  grejish  black. 
Lustre  glisteninir.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity  4-4J7.  Oc- 
curs in  rivulets  in  the  parish  of  St.  Kevcme,  Cornwall ; 
tt  haii  also  been  found  in  New  South  Wales.  The  picked 
grains,  analyted  by  Dr.  Colquhoun,  gave — titanic  acid, 
SJ-XKJ ;  protoxideofiron,3t)-7KU:  protoxide  of  manganese, 
2-17S. 

AcriH^.— Occurs  in  verj-  small  ftattish  angular  grainy 
which  have  a  rough  glimmering  surface.  Strurture  la- 
mellar. Cross  fracture  coiichoidal.  Verj-  iiard.  Slightly 
attracted  by  the  magnet.  Opaque.  Lustre  semi-metallic. 
Specific  gravity  about  4-5.  Found  on  the  HieKengebirge. 
near  the  origin  of  the  river  Iser  in  Silesia ;  in  Bohemia ; 
in  the  river  Don  in  Scotland,  and  that  of  the  Mersey  op- 
posite IJverpoul.  By  the  nnalj-sis  of  H.  Hose,  it  ennsids 
of— tit»nicacid,  5II12;  protoxiih'  ni  iron,  4S»W*.  It  is 
probably  a  varieU-  of  hkna^cAntte. 

Greenovile;  Tilaniuli' nf  Afiiisiiii-f.—l.tcim'-  in  small 
kmorphout  niMaea  and  eiystallizLd.    Primary  (brm  pro- 
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bably  an  oblique  rhombic  pritm.  Hardnp^i,  erc-aiir 
lliat  of  fluor-spar  or  phosphate  of  lime,  but  dot.  se'  ■•: 
glass.  Colour  deep  rose  ri'd  :  the  crysta'-  art-  •jIt- 
exct'pt  the  terminal  faces,  which  are  often  d-i.,  »-, 
nished.  Specific  gravity  a-H.  It  i*  found  n  tU 
gnnese  deposit  of  St.  Marcel  in  Picilmo'it-  .V.a.ik 
M.  Carcarii :— titanic  acid,  745;  oxide  of 
34-8. 

Sphine;  Stiinlhhf ;  Silica-lititniuten/Limf.-.JJixr^^ 
attached  and  imbedded  ciystals,  an<l  mMiTi'.  p-sxr 
form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  f.'leanc  i-iliJixi. 
Fracture  even,  alightly  conchoidal.  Ilaidma  >'-i:r.)a 
phosphate  of  lime,  but  is  scratched  by  felspu.  '...»j. 
various  sliades  of  grey,  green,  ycllotr,  and  brj»a.  ftwi 
white  or  greyish -white.  Lustre  adamaiitinv.  n^s« 
Tianqmrent,  Irauslucent,  opaque.  Sptrciflc  gnTni  m 
to  3-G.  Sphihie  ill  found  intcrspersedin  primaniu'u.« 
in  granite  and  gneis*,  and  more  parliciilarly  in  •}«.■•.  ; 
Norway,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  also  inAm-n-t.  T:* 
results  of  the  analysis  of  spheae  vary  con^iJt'raMi  ^ 
following  is  by  K I aprot h :— titanic  acid,  33;  ■ihnct^ 
33;  lime,  33. 

/■/Mr/iyHiVf.— Titaniate  of  zirronia  and  cetiuoL  ki 
OcciLis  crystallized.  Primary  form  a  right  rhoDb-.e  -—jz. 
Cleavage  diflicult,  and  only  parallel  to  the  batu  [:  •>< 
primary  form.  Frattun-  conchoidal.  Hardite^:  »c:»:::a 
phosptiatc  of  lime,  and  is  scratche*]  by  febpw.  *.;■.._• 
black;  streak  greyish-black.  Lustre  reiinoos.  01^17 
Specific  gravity  5- 14.  Found  at  Miaak,  in  titt  t.',-,-_i; 
Mountains,  Siberia.  Analysis  by  Hartvrah :— j-ur:^  ,f  j 
Oti-U;  zirconia,  'JU'U;  oxide  of  cerium,  ISO;  h^.Jf- 
oxide  of  iron,  2-  6 ;  oxide  of  zinc,  0  5.  '       ' 

The  principal  natural  substances  evaiaimc  '■■»-|..|n 
being  n»iv  deiicnbed,  nc  proceed  to  canadnri  wiStiti 
compounds. 

Oj-jfgi-ii  ami  Titaiiiurn. —It  liaa  alre^y  Iwa  uut 
that  ttiese  combine  with  difficulty  by  direct  nri^.  T^ 
rulile,  or  titanic  acid,  is  diMolved  in  hydrochlonc  aod,i 
piece  of  zinc  immersed  in  the  solution  occasio[;>  'Jk  u» 
ation  and  precipitation  of  a  deep  purple-colourt  1  ante 
which  is  protoxide  of  litanium  :  so  tcreat  bowtiir  n  v 
facility  uith  which  it  returns  to  the  state  of  pt:^K:ir.-.^ 
it  cnimot  be  collected  ;  and  hL-nce  the  composriua  e;  i:s 
oxide  has  not  been  peifuctly  determined.  !t  u  !»Tti« 
probably  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  uf  oxygen      .        B 
One  equivalent  of  titanium     .       ;M 

E(|uivalent       .  .       32 

When  nlNO  titanic  acid  is  eipoBcd  to  a  strou  b«.i 
portion  of  it  loses  oxygen,  and  a  black  mas.  u'  Satmi 
which  is  the  protoxide  ;  it  has  an  earthy  fraetuiv.  u  i» 
luble  in  acids,  and  ditGcult  to  reconvert  to  the  tjLuu.;  m*. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  anataae  ts  protathlh 
protoxide  of  titanium. 

PeroTide  nf  Tiiaaium,  Titanic  Aeid. Rutilc  w  VTf 

acid  nearly  pure  :  when  it  is  Teduced  to  itw  pordcr  m 
tbee<l  in  a  plalina  crucible,  with  three  times  lU  weifMn 
carbonate  of  potash,  titaniate  of  potaah  >■  obtainid.  mmi 
with  some  excess  of  carbonate  of  potaali ;  this  u  to  t»i*- 
inovi-d  by  washing  with  water,  and  titanic  acul  u 

Srecipilnted  by  dilution  and  heat ;  and  after  i  m^ 

ilute  hydrothloric  acid,  is  nearly  pure  titani,.  mrmi. 
uropertii-s  are,  that  when  pure  it  is  iguile  wluir,  v*n  id.*- 
ble.  and  afler  it  has  been  healed  is  soluble  oalr  u  l»4i» 
fluoric  acid.  Its  acid  powera  an  feeble  ;  it  i*  iMo-Wii*  a 
wafer,  and  doe*  not  act  on  vegetable  bluca ;  il  nMtn* 
however  with  alkalis  and  metallic  oxides,  fomiax  Mk  I 
which   are   termed   litaiiialrt.     It  ii  probahlv 


Equivalent      .         .      40 

Chlorine  and  Titanium  combine  when  the  nt  m  ] 

over  metallic  titanium  at  a  red  heat.    Il  i»  a  eoU— 

transparent  fluid,  end  boili  at  a  little  abova  212*.  M  n^ 

zed,  and  condenses  unchanged.    When  espowdutkt 

it  deliquesces,  and  when*  few  drops  of  it  aremiitdaO 

eipiHl  bulk  of  water,  combination  takea  place  with  a*' 

siderable  violence  and  the  evolution  of  iDtenae  Imi-   t 

rfaadiy. 
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d  Liebig  prepared  metallic  titanium.     It  appears 

ist  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  chlorine         72 
One  equivalent  of  titanium  .         24 

Equivalent     .  .         96 

ure  of  galls,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  titanic 
:-casions  an  orange-red  colour,  probably  owing  to 
lie  acid  which  the  tincture  contains ;  this  is  veiy 
eristic  of  the  presence  of  titanic  acid. 
jther  compounds  of  titanium  are  but  little  known ; 
Dxide,  or  titanic  acid,  unites  both  with  bases  and 
)  form  saline  compounds:  the  former  are  called 
es. 

lNS  (TiTaviQ,  fem.  Tiravihq)  is  the  name  by  which 
iiv  thology  of  antient  Greece  a  certain  class  of  sons 
ighters  of  Uranus  and  Gaea  are  designated.  The 
name  of  Gaea  was  said  to  have  been  Titaea,  from 
Titans  was  derived.  (Diodorus  Sic,  iii.  56.)  The 
generally  comprised  under  the  name  of  Titans  were 
s,  Coeus,  Crius,  Hyperion,  lapetus,  Cronus,  Thetys, 
Therais,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  Dione,  and  Theia. 
•dor.,  Bihlioth.^'i.  1,  3;  Diodorus  Sic,  v.  66.)  Other 
as  Stophanus  of  Byzantium  (*.  v.  'k^ava)^  Pausa- 
ii.  37,  3^  and  others,  differ  both  in  the  names  and 
s  of  the  Titans.  Uranus  had  by  Gaea  two  other 
chikhen,  viz.  the  Hecatoncheires  (centimani,  or 
♦vith  a  hundred  arms),  and  the  Cyclops;  and  these 
cast  into  Tartarus,  at  which  Guea,  their  mother, 
indiij^nant,  that  she  induced  the  Titans  to  revolt 
their  father,  Uranus,  and  gave  to  Cronus  an  ada- 
!  sickle  with  which  he  castrated  his  father.  Ocea- 
k  no  part  in  this  rebellion.  After  Uranus  was 
1  of  tlie  sovereignty,  and  the  Hecatoncheires  toge- 
h  the  Cyclops  were  led  back  from  the  lower  world, 
enie  power  was  gi\3n  by  the  brothers  to  Cronus. 
nus  again  threw  them  into  Tartarus,  and  married 
r  Rhea  ;  as  liowever  Gaea  and  Uranus  had  prophe- 
lini  that  ho  would  be  deprived  of  the  sovereignty 
)wn  children,  he  devoured  all  the  children  whom 
3re  him.  l>ut  when  she  was  pregnant  with  Zeus, 
idrew  to  Crete,  where  she  gave  birth  to  him  in  a 
and  al\erwards  had  him  educated  by  the  Curetes 
mphs.  To  deceive  Cronus,  she  had  given  him  a 
rapt  up  like  a  child,  which  he  devoured.  When 
(I  irrown  up,  he  took  Metis,  the  daughter  of  Ocea- 
l  witli  Iier  assistance  he  administered  a  poison  to 
which  made  him  vomit  out  the  children  he  had 
ed,  viz.  Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Pluto,  and  Poseidon, 
^  their  aid  Zeus  now  commenced  a  war  against  his 
khich  lasted  for  ten  years.  This  struggle,  celebrated 
olog)'  as  the  war  of  the  Titans,  was  terminated  by 
ieving  the  Cyclops  from  Tartarus,  and  by  his  gain- 
i  their  weapons  the  victory  over  the  Titans,  who 
w  cast  into  Tartarus,  and  were  guarded  there  by 
atoncheires.  Zeus  and  his  brothers  now  divided 
•reignty  of  the  world  among  themselves.  (Apollo- 
blioih^,  i.  1  ami  2.) 

lame  Titan  has  also  been  given  to  those  superhuman 
vho  were  descended  from  the  Titans,  such  as  Pro- 
i,  Hecate,  Latona,  Pyrrha,  Helios,  &c.  It  more- 
:;urs  as  a  designation  of  a  very  early  race  of  men  in 
id  Egypt. 

ck,   Aglao})hatnus,  p.  763 ;   Bottiger,  Ideen  zur 
ythuJn<i;\p,  p.  217,  &c. ;  Volcker,  Mythologie  des 
hen  (Jeschlechtcs^  p.  280,  &c.) 
HFIELD.     [Hampshire,  vol.  xii.,  p.  32.] 
[ES   are  the    tenth   pait  of    the  increase  yearly 
and  renewing  from  the  profits  of  lands,  the  stock 
nds,  and  the  personal  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
offerings  payable  to  the  church  by  law. 
r  the  theocratic  government  of  the  Jews  the  tenth 
he  yearly  increase  of  their  goods  was  due  to  the 
by  divine  right.     '  And  behold  I  have  given  the 

I  of  Levi  all  the  tenth  in  Israel  for  an  inheritance, 
r  service  which  they  serve,  even  the  service  of  the 
cle  of  the  congregation.'  (NumberSy  xviii.  21.)  And 
Thou  shalt  truly  tithe  all  the  increase  of  the  seed, 
e  field  bringeth   year  by  year.'    (Deut,,  xiv.  22.) 

II  the  tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of  the  seed  of  the 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's ;  it  is  holy 

e  Lord.'  *  And  concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd  or 
flock,  even  of  whatsoever  passeth  under  the  rod, 


the  tenth  shall  be   holy  unto  the  Lord.*    {Levit.,  xxVii. 
30,  32.) 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  church  oifenngs 
were  made  by  its  members  at  the  altar,  at  collections,  and 
in  other  ways,  and  such  payments  were  enjoined  by  decrees 
of  the  church  and  sanctioned  by  general  usage.  For  many 
centuries  however  they  were  voluntary,  and  not  enforced 
by  any  civil  laws.  When  the  church  was  struggling 
against  persecution,  the  Christians  brought  all  their 
worldly  goods  into  a  common  stock  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
*  And  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one 
heart  and  of  one  soul :  neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught 
of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own ;  but  they 
had  all  things  in  common.'  *  Neither  was  there  any  among 
them  that  lacked ;  for  as  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands 
or  houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things 
that  were  sold,  and  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles'  feet : 
and  distribution  was  made  unto  every  man  accordins^  as 
he  had  need.'  (^ActSy  iv.  32,  34,  35.)  They  then  had  no 
other  object  than  the  defence  and  support  of  their  faith ; 
they  required  no  compulsion  to  make  ofierings  to  their 
infant  church.  But  when  the  church  had  increased  in 
power,  and  began  to  number  amongst  its  members  many 
who  adhered  to  it  because  it  was  the  prevailing  religion, 
rather  than  on  account  of  any  enthusiasm  or  reverence  for 
its  divine  ori^n  and  doctrines,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
enforce  certain  fixed  contributions  for  the  support  of  the 
ministers  of  religion.  The  church  relied  upon  the  example 
of  the  Jews,  and  required  a  tenth  to  be  paid.  Meanwhile 
the  conversion  of  temporal  princes  to  Chnstianity,  and  theii 
zeal  in  favour  of  their  new  faith,  enabled  the  church  to 
obtain  the  enactment  of  civil  laws  to  compel  the  payment 
of  tithes.  In  England  the  first  instance  of  a  law  for  the 
ofFerin?  of  tithes  was  that  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  towards 
the  nid  cfthe  eighth  century.  He  first  gave  the  church 
a  civil  right  in  tithes,  and  enabled  the  clergy  to  recover 
them  as  their  legal  due  by  the  coercion  of  the  civil  power. 
The  law  of  OfFa  was  at  a  later  period  extended  to  the 
whole  of  England  by  king  Ethelwulph.  (Prideaux,  On 
Tithesy  167.) 

At  first,  though  every  man  was  obliged  to  pay  tithes, 
the  particular  church  or  monastery  to  which  they  should 
be  paid  appears  to  have  been  left  to  his  own  option.  In 
the  year  1200,  however.  Pope  Innocent  III.  directed  a 
decretal  epistle  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which 
he  enjoined  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  parsons  of  the 
respective  parishes  in  which  they  arose.  jThis  parochial 
appropriation  of  tithes  has  ever  since  been  the  law  of 
the  land.  (Coke,  2  Inst,y  641.)  The  same  pope  gave 
similar  instructions  in  other  countries  at  about  the  same 
time. 

The  tithes  thus  payable  were  of  three  kinds,  viz.  pmdtal, 
mixedy  and  personal,  Prcedial  tithes  are  such  as  arise 
immediately  from  the  ground,  as  grain  of  all  sorts,  fhiits, 
and  herbs.  Mixed  tithes  arise  IVom  things  nourished  by 
the  earth,  as  colts,  calves,  pigs,  lambs,  chickens,  milk, 
cheese,  and  eggs.  Personal  tithes  are  paid  from  the 
profits  arising  from  the  labour  and  industiy  of  men  engaged 
m  trades  or  other  occupations ;  being  the  tenth  part  of  the 
clear  gain,  after  deducting  all  charges.  (Watson,  On 
Tithesy  c.  49.) 

Tithes  are  further  divided  into  great  and  small.  The 
former  consist  of  com,  hay,  wood,  &c. ;  the  latter  of 
the  prsedial  tithes  of  other  kinds,  together  with  mixed  and 
personal  tithes.  This  distinction  is  arbitrary,  and  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  relative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of 
tithe  within  a  particular  parish.  Potatoes,  for  instance, 
grown  in  fields  nave  been  adjudged  to  be  small  tithes,  in 
whatever  quantities  sown  (Smith  v,  Wyatt,  2  Atk.,  364), 
while  com  and  hay,  in  the  smallest  portions,  still  continue 
to  be  treated  as  great  tithes.  The  distinction  is  of  ma- 
terial consequence,  as  great  tithes  belong,  of  right,  to  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  small  tithes  to  the  vicar. 

No  tithes  are  paid  for  quarries  or  mines,  because  their 
products  are  not  the  increase,  but  are  part  of  the  substance 
of  the  earth.  Neither  are  houses,  considered  separately 
from  the  soil,  chargeable,  as  having  no  annual  increase. 
By  the  common  law  of  England  no  tithe  is  due  for  things 
that  dx^ferce  naturcCy  such  as  fish,  game,  &c. ;  but  there 
are  local  customs  by  which  tithe  has  been  paid  from  such 
things  from  time  immemorial,  and  in  those  places  such 
customary  tithes  may  be  exacted.  Tame  animals  kept  fot 
pleasure  or  curiosity  are  idso  exempt  firom  tithes. 
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Titlii's  v*>ri'  i»n  onKiiiiilly  jmul  in  ki.ul,  /.''.  \hi\  Wn\\\ 
\\Uvn\'A\rii\\  llu*  tnitii  l-.iinl)  oi  i»iu',  J'-i  1l»»'  <"'^^^'  niiirhl  hi». 
l>«-loiiir<'il  of  iiu'i»t   t'»  ll>t*  pJireoii  <>l  till'  i»iiii.>h  :is  liis  titlii'. 
The  im-«»Mvriiit'iKc  iiiul  vrxiition  of  such  a  nunU'  of  pay- 
wu'iit  Jirr  ohwoiw.     Tho  imu'licc  coulil  only  hiivr  urii^in- 
•U'd  in  tiim-s  nnd  in  count riis  in  whicli  ]>arU'r  fornu'il  the 
only  mcanH  of  cxchiin^^i',  and  tiu'  j)r()ducts  of  t lie  earth 
YfVTv  \\w  Kolc  tc-^t  of  \uhic.      ThiMmiHuvod  hal)its   and 
civihzation  of  centuiicH  were  ne\ci1!H'U's.s  unal>U'  to  alter 
what   hiul  hecn  hanrtioncd  hv  custt)ui  since  J  he  memory 
of  man,  and  no  attempt  !\aa  been  nijule  in  this  country, 
until  very  recently,  to  intri)duce  a  i^cmral  impn»\enient 
in  the  mode  of  collection.    The  incon\enience  of  pa\inir 
tithes  in  kind  nnist  lonj;  since  ha\e  heen  felt,  and  certain 
modes  of  ohviatini?  it  were  occa?iionally  piactihcd.    Soine- 
times  tlie  owner  of  land  would  enter  into  a  composition 
with  tlje  parMHi  or  \iear,  with  the  eon>ent  of  the  ordinary 
and  the  patron  of  the  livintr,  ])y  which  certain  land  should 
l)e  altii»:etiier  tliNcharj^ed  from  tithes,  on  conveyinic  other 
land,   or   makin-j:   compensatimi.      In   other    words,    the 
owner  of  the  land  ])urchased  an  exeniption  from  tithes. 
Such  arranirements  between  landownei-s  and  the  church 
were  reeojfnijknl  by  law,  but   it  was  founil  that  thev  were 
ot^en  injuiiouH  to  the  church  by  reason  of  an  insufricient 
value  beintr  jriven  for  the  tithes.   The  acts  1   Klizabelh, 
V.  Ill,  and  i:)   Klizabeth.   e.  U).  were  accordimrly  passed, 
which  diioibhil  bishoiw,  colle^res,  ehaptere,  pardons,   and 
vieui-H  from  makinjr  «ny  alienation  of  churcli  property  for  a 
lonirer  term  than  twenty -one  years  or  three  li\os.     In  order 
to  establish  an  exempt  urn  from  tithes  on  the  i^rouiul  of  a 
real  comi>osition,    it    is  therefore  ni-cesMir)*  to  show  that 
Hueh  composition  had  been  entered  into  before  the  statute 
of  Kli/abeth.     Since  that  time  compositions  have  raivly 
been  nuule,  except  under  the  authority  of  private  acts  of 
])arliament. 

Another  method  of  avoidinc:  the  payment  of  tithes  in 
kind  was  that  oV  a  imnin\  (frnmamft^  commonly  known  as 
A  M'ufuw  'n»is  eonsiMs  of  any  custom  in  a  particular 
place,  b\  winch  the  oidiiuuy  mode  of  collecting:  tithes  has 
iH'en  superseded  by  some  special  mamuT  of  tithiii:;.  In 
some  pan>lu's  the  custom  ha**  jjivvailed,  time  out  of  mind, 
of  luniu;;  a  certain  sum  of  money  annually  lor  every  acre 
iif  land,  in  lieu  ol'  tithes.  In  others  a  >mal!er  ipianlity  of 
produre  is  irixen.  and  the  re>idue  is  made  uj>  in  labour,  as 
every  l.:th  sheaf  of  wheat  instcid  of  the  10th.  but  to  be 
housed  or  t hushed  by  the  owner. 

.\  laro'  poiti.m  of*  the  lan-.l  ofthU  eountr)-  is  tithe-free» 
fr\un  various  causes.  Some  has  been  exemptci!  under 
n'al  compoMtion.  as  already  explained,  and  M)nu'  by  ]  re- 
hcription.  which  suppoM's  a  compi>sition  to  ha\e  bun  fo*- 
mei!y  m.ide.  Th.e  uio^t  tVoiiuent  p-ound  of  excmjtio:i  i-* 
that  the  lar.d  once  bilonirevl  to  a  leliirious  hor.se.  and  was 
then- lore  di>c!iaii:id  in  tl.:'»  manner.  All  aMv:>.  p:iois, 
and  other  eliief  mo:iks  o:i::mai!y  paid  ti!lu>  from  t!ic 
i,ind>  bolontfirsr  to  thiin,  until  Pope  iVi>c!ial  II.  iximp!cd 
all  spi:!inal  pi  I'ln'^ns  fivm  p:i\i"::  tjihc*  of  \r.:\U  in  tiuir 
ow n  h,ir.i!>.  T? '. i**  Ci  v. ei :.  1  i : : >»>  I : ::  .: e  c o v. ' : •: . : . .:  * i '.  1  1 ": •. ;■  '.ir.w 
of  Km;:  llcn;\  11.,  \*lu'.:  I'oje  A.*:i.i:i  1\  .  ii>:..i::-.Ld  H  !o 
the  three  n"';^ou>  orilcrs  kI  l">:i  :ei.ir.*,  Timp^a.'^.  r^nd 
] I <>sp ■  t a : eiN.  to  w  ]\ om  Vc jk*  I : ::: ocen!  III.  a *ld i  .1  1 1 : c  P: 'a  - 
mon>tr!iten!^*.  nu>e  lovr  evders,  on  a.eo.:'..t  »l  thiir 
exomptum,  wore  eon'.mor."\  c:i":id  \]w  phM.i.:c.!  on*.i!>. 
Tlio  I'ov.rcil  of  I.a!tr;i:*.  ::\  \2W  ;".::: !ut  re>1ra::u-.I  •.;■.:> 
t'Xempv.o'i  '^  la".k'.*  ::*.  !r.i  s:k.\\.\.^;:. -^  i :  ::a>o  u ':.:;.»•.> 
orders  o:' whsvh  '.htx  were  :::  j .»;».-..  .:  1  r:.  :i  ::. .'  i  .'..:> 
el!       n'.'.!\  Wire  ho^xcvir  o*".*i:::ii:  r^r  i?i>.-^r.:^:   z  :;.:".- 

i  , ^'    .!>  I  .  ii  ^  ..I r  I  -.It  ...I  . . .  I ' I  <'.  1^ ^    I  ...u 

not  oT!'.irwi>e  l..i\c  St  v.  ix».:r.pt:  V)  ^^:  :ih  :v.i  ;.:>:! v.:.  h 
U.v.  1  :•*  Ki:]    t\ir  >::.;^   •.::hi-:".  i :.     A::.*.^.t■^   t::.x!v   !v 


of  the  innnaNtciics  dissolved  hy  I  hem  bccmmc  H 
with  tit  Iks. 

W'i"  have  stated  onomrh  concfriiinz  the  naturi  r: 
and  the  various  circumstancei«  attVi-tiiii;  them.  infhc«  ^ 
c(mi]dicated  must  be  the  law?^,  and  how  eiit&r.^M  '^  %, 
t crests  of  different  parties  who  had    to  pi\  i-r  ••  ?t»»^ 
them.     Uut  apart  from  such  coiisid(*rutiunft  it  csij  Sv^ 
to  inquire  whether  tithi**  bo,  in  th«-ir  (injinai  tas-sr.  i 
mode  of  supporting  a  relii^ious  i  ?«tubhshn)c*s{:  •»*  if  ^t 
in   what   manner  they   mi^ht    hv    made-  ml    Jhtn 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  payment  ol'  Wtfimh/jd  »• 
eaust'  (if  coiL^tant  irrit.ition  iumI  di»|»ute  bi'tw-T  i  -Vrr->- 
man  and  his  parishioners.      With   tht'  hr*!  ir.tr  ■*•'« 
both  sides,  the  very  nature  oi*  tithca  is  imt-L  1U*  OMii 
and  difficulties  mu^t  arise  tietwpen  them  :  a£dr-^«%n 
there  is  no  doubt,  the  form  and  piiiiriple  of  ;«j^Mi  n 
(Kli(nis  and  discourairini;.     The  iiard»hip!«  ami  irjtA:*  4 
tithes  upon   the   asriieultiimt  are  weiJ  dt'M.-nl-^i  N  £v 
Paley  : — '  Auricultun*  is  discouraj^tHj  l»v  »-Vff\  it'r_*v rui 
of  landed  property  which  let*  in   i}io^<''wbo  haw  -j- n^- 
cern  in  the  improvement  to  a  partu-i^iutum  ot  f  ii*-  m- 
of  all  institutions  which  are  in  thU  way  ad.  vi^    •■   »•> 
vation  and  improvement,  none  '»  h>  nuxii^i*  as  'ja:  4 
tithes.     A  claimant  here  enters  into  the  produce  wtmfr- 
tributed  no  as.sistance  whatever  to  the  pioducnor.    Win 
years  perh.ips  of  care  and  toil  haxe  matured  a.-)  i9ir^«^ 
ment ;  when  the  husbandman  sees  new  crup  nprnof  it 
his  skill  and  industry :  the  moment  he  i»  vftdy  te-  jx'  :te 
sickle  to  the  irrain,  lie  liiids  himself  comprl.'rj  f*?  ..^*it 
his  harvest  with  a  stranEror.*       Moral  and  /Vi.'fty  Pk  ■  - 
s'ljjif/,  chapter  xii.) 

If  tithes  then  be  in  principle  an  if^forMOiiflk/rrarrsrr-.e 
tax  upon  airiiculture,  and    il*  the  taoAj  cjC  C'vVf'.ur  Sr 
vexatious  and  unpopular,  it  became  tHcArt^-^  t  W^9J%- 
ture  to  provide  a  remedy  for  these  cvib.    B»h'.;>*v»  --- 
like  any  other  tax,  whic^  bein^  found  injiixicw*:'  'S-  •?*♦. 
may  be  removed  on  providinsr   otheis.    Thier  ire  t*  '^ 
property  of  the  state,  tut  of  its  subjeclf:  tht'\  r^p^Ti^^ 
not  only  to  the  church,  but  to  lay  improph^tor^i :  *:'*>  *ji» 
been  the  subject  of  inmimerable'  privateliam.'^/v^^ 
been  sold  at  a  hiijhcr  price  on  account  of  i!»*\fs:5»>rira 
tithe  :  the  value  of  the  pationasrc  of  the  jr^at- r V^s--  d 
the  li\ini:s  rf  this  cou^itty  i*.  dcp*.*ndfr.t  upor.  *V  ti>'jr 
liabilhy  of  l.ind  to  tithes  ;  in  shoxt,  the  var.-^-*  !?a?'*"«-i 
society  have  been  for  cent  uric?*   so  c!o>r'.v  r-^.zi^t^  •• 
theieeeii)t  and  payment  uf  tithes,  that   t'.  hi^e  tSx^i 
them  would  ha\e  been  a   crosis   inju^-ri;  e  irJ -s*  ^"--^ 
many,  ,ir.d  no  ad\a;ita^e  to  the  cummv.rutv;  f^T/^^t 
pruti!  woi'.Kl  immediati  ly  have  been  w.]  o  •  td  br'Ss*  »•-*• 
land>  woie  di>el;ar^ed  from  payment;*  Tl.  nh-r.  •'•*^  m4 
always  been  liable,  and  >ubje».t  to   which  tbry  i^ad  sal 
prol  ably  been  purchased. 

As  inr  t!.e>c  reasons  the  €-\tirsc»:on  of  Tt'h^  ««s  :!rr»" 
tieable,  a  commnt.rion  of  them  has  W»en  ***?a!p**^  H 
li:>  |iee!i  lo.'.r.d  nio>t  >uccep*fuj.  I>r.  I*a'**.wii  ■' • 
eUarly  tlio  1. 1:>  of  tithi^  h:mst!f  #u<reea.ted**r'.*  '.st*" 
:ntnt.  *  No  iy.e.i>ure  of  such  ext cm v e  coc<r-^  ■:?»«• 
ti!  mr  sv'i  p:aitie.il  '.e.  r.or  any  »:nefe  alteration  rf  be**- 
i:J.  a«  llic  conve;?ion  of  tithed  into  rv>nf--«iif.  7^ 
ci  r.i:::.!*;!*:.'::.  I  am  e\«r-^ir.ct:J.  misrht  b«-  v»  ad/j*JfC»* 
M;..:re  *•»  t*.L*  Ti:hv-hvV:der  a  conipiete  and  prrj*tta.  Mt" 
\  all  r.l  :«'r  h:>  ir-:ere>!.  ar.d  to  ]i  ave  to  indri^trr  i's  fci-  "^ 
ni\.::  a:;.!  i.:.*::e  ^^:■.^.'i.-i:.■  .V  -.:;  jnJ  P-Jftt^-i'  r»^ 
-  /  hy,  c!:a',V:  x:i.  Tiiis  pr.nr:p!e  of  ciflUE'jtUHr'  •» 
li:^:  ]  '•  J  .-i  J  to  Ve  apphei  Vy  the  leriskTure  u*  l-^.v* 
I".  ...:.:.•  •:  %i  •::-.  c.^nsa?:-::  o::>  of  a  tithe  f\'»iHL*^ 
c-.:.Ty  v.i^  ]:i'i.c.i:::.j  v.-^ii?  a:>.-*ther.  It*  p«>!?i>  ■»• 
y^M-.J  :;:::i  >  :V:  tho  v.Trtvct  cf  a  cltrer  nowc-anBC  •  •* 
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th€  owners  of  the  land  and  of  the  tithes  was  first  promoted, 
and  in  case  of  no  such  affreement,  a  compulsory  commuta- 
tion was  to  be  effected  by  commissioners.  In  case  of  dis- 
pute, provision  was  made  for  the  valuation  and  apportion- 
ment of  tithe  in  every  parish.  The  rent-charj|fe  was  to  be 
thus  calculated  :^The  comptroller  of  com  returns  is  re- 
quired to  publish  in  January  the  average  price  of  an  impe- 
nal  bushel  of  British  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  computed 
from  the  weekly  averages  of  the  corn  returns  during  seven 
preceding  years.  Every  rent-charge  is  to  be  of  the  value 
of  such  number  of  imperial  bushels  and  decimal  parts  of 
an  imperial  bushel  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  as  the  same 
would  liave  purchased  at  the  prices  so  ascertained  and 
published,  in  case  one-third  of  such  rent-charge  had  been 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  wheat,  one-third  in  barley,  and 
the  remainder  m  oats.  For  example,  suppose  the  value 
of  the  tithe  of  a  parish  to  liave  been  settled  by  agreement 
or  by  award  at  300/.,  and  that  the  average  price  of  wheat 
for  the  seven  preceding  years  had  been  ids,  a  bushel,  of 
])arley  5a\,  and  of  oats  2f.  ik/. ;  the  3(X)/.  would  tlien  repre- 
sent 200  bubheis  of  wheat,  400  bushels  of  barley,  and  800 
bushels  of  oats.  However  much  the  average  prices  of 
com  may  fluctuate  in  future  years,  a  sum  equal  in  value 
to  the  same  number  of  bushels  of  each  description  of  com, 
according  to  such  average  prices,  will  be  payable  to  the 
tithe-owner,  and  not  an  unvarying  sum  of  300/.  The 
quantity  of  com  is  fixed,  but  the  money  payment  to  the 
titlie-owner  varies  with  the  septennial  average  price  of 
corn.  Land  not  exceeding  20  acres  may  also  be  given 
by  a  parish,  on  account  of  any  spiritual  benefice  or  dignity, 
as  a  commutation  for  tithes  to  ecclesiastical  persons,  but 
not  to  lay  impropriators.  (6  &  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  71, 
s.  2C-280 

By  the  last  Report  of  the  titlie  commissioners,  it  appears 
that  already  voluntary  proceedings  have  commenced  in 
9381  tithe  districts;  6348  agreements  have  been  received, 
of  wliich  5804  have  been  confirmed ;  2178  notices  for 
making  awards  have  been  issued  ;  1353  drains  of  compul- 
sory awards  have  been  received,  of  which  1030  have  been 
confirmed ;  5220  apportionments  have  been  received,  of 
which  4347  have  been  confirmed.  Of  the  whole  business 
of  assigning  rent-charges  and  apportioning  them,  about 
half  is  completed. 

The  complete  and  final  commutation  of  titlies  must  be 
regarded  as  a  most  valuable  measure.  It  is  perfectly  fair 
to  all  parties,  and  is  calculated  to  add  security  and  perma- 
nence to  the  property  of  the  church,  and  to  remove  all 
g^rounds  of  discord  and  jealousy  between  the  clergy  and 
their  parishioners.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  an  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  recovering  tithes,  consequent 
upon  the  commutation.  There  were  formerly  various 
modes  of  recovery,  in  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  the 
civil  courts,  and  before  justices  of  the  peace,  all  more  or 
less  leading  to  unseemly  litigation.  The  present  mode  of 
recoverins:  the  rent-charge,  if  in  arrear,  is  by  distraining  for 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  a  landlord  recovers  his  rent ;  and 
if  the  rent-charge  shall  have  been  forty  days  in  arrear, 
possession  of  the  land  may  be  given  to  tne  owner  of  the 
rent-charge  until  the  arrears  and  costs  are  satisfied. 
Indeed  the  whole  principle  of  the  tithe  commutation 
Acts  is  to  strip  tithes  of  the  character  of  a  tax,  and  to 
assimilate  them  as  much  as  possible  to  a  rent-charge 
upon  the  land. 

[Agriculture  ;  Benefice  ;  First-Fruits  ;  Impropria- 
tions ;  Tax,  Taxation  ;  Taxatio  £ccLESiAsncA ;  Tenths.] 

TITHING  {Tithinga;  from  the  Saxon.  Theothunge)  is 
an  anticnt  municipal  division  of  land  in  England  under  the 
Saxon  kini^s.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into  tithings 
and  hundreds  by  Alfred  the  Great.  The  former  was  a  dis- 
trict containing  ten  heads  of  feimilies ;  the  latter  comprised 
ten  tithings,  or  one  hundred  heads  of  families.  Every 
tithing  had  its  chief  man  annually  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  rest,  who  was  called  the  tithing-man  or  borsholder, 
and  sometimes  the  headborough  or  borough's  elder.  Each 
of  these  little  communities  was  bound  to  keep  the  peace 
witliin  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  the  members  were  re- 
sponsible for  each  other.  So  important  were  these  asso- 
ciations deemed  to  be,  that  no  man  was  allowed  to  abide  in 
Eui^land  above  forty  days  without  being  enrolled  in  some 
tithinc:.  Although  the  institution  has  long  ceased,  the  name 
and  division  are  still  retained  in  many  parts  of  England. 

TITI,  SANTI  1)1,  an  Italian  painter  and  architect,  bom 
of  a  noble  family  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  in  Tuscany,  1538, 


was  a  scholar  of  Bronzino's,  and,  according  to  Lanzi,  also 
studied  under  Cellini.  While  at  Rome  he  was  employea 
upon  some  subjects  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Salviati, 
and  painted  a  St.  Jerome  in  San  Giovanni  de*  Fiorentini, 
besides  executing  several  works  in  the  Belvedere  of  the 
Vatican.  He  returned  to  Florence  in  1566,  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  ^at  ability  in  design ;  nor  was  such  reputation  at 
all  diminished  by  the  works  he  there  produced,  for  among 
them  are  some  of  his  best,  including  his  Resurrection  and 
Supper  at  Emmaus,  in  Santa  Croce ;  of  which,  and  of  his 
other  performances,  a  full  account  is  given  by  Borghini,  in 
his  *  Reposo.'  It  was  also  at  Florence  that  he  chiefly  exer- 
cised his  profession  of  architect.  The  Casa  DardaneUi,  the 
Villa  Spini  at  Peretola,  and  his  own  house  at  Florence,  are 
enumerated  among  his  works  of  that  class,  but  without 
much  commendation;  although  he  is  said  to  have  dis- 
played ^eat  taste  in  some  of  his  architectural  backgrounds 
m  painting,  in  which  he  also  showed  great  knowledge  of 
perspective.  His  pencil  was  frequently  employed  on 
merely  temporary  decorations,  either  on  occasions  of 
solemn  funeral  obsequies  or  splendid  festivities,  of  which 
latter  kind  were  those  which  he  painted  at  the  celebration 
of  the  nuptials  of  the  duke  of  Bracciano.  Santi  died  in 
1603,  leaving  a  son  named  Tiberio,  who  was  also  an  artist, 
and  who  did  not  long  survive  him. 
(Biogr.  Universelle ;  Lanzi ;  Milizia ;  Vasari.) 

TITIAN.      [ViCELLIO,  TiZIANO.] 

TITICA'CA,  LAKE.  [Bolivia,  vol.  v.,  p.  86.] 
TITLARKS.  Mr.  Swainson  characterises  the  Titlarks 
(genus  Anthus)  as  slender-shaped  birds,  having  the  plu- 
mage and  long  hinder  toes  of  the  true  larks,  but  with  the 
slender  bills  of  the  Wagtails ;  and  he  places  the  former 
next  to  the  East  Indian  genus  Enicurus^  which  in  his  view 
succeeds  to  the  Wagtails  {Motacilla  and  Budytes),  Anthus 
indeed  seems  to  him  to  have  its  position  at  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dentirostres,  just  as  the  family  of  the 
AlaudintPy  or  True  Larks,  is  in  the  circle  of  the  Comros- 
tres  ;  *  in  other  words,  they  are  not  only  analogous,  but  this 
analogy  actually  blends  into  an  affinity.*  {Cl<ji8sification 
of  Birds.  [Larks.]  In  the  St/nopsis,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  work,  Anthus  is  arranged  as  the  last  genus  of  the  Mo^ 
tacillinee^  with  the  followinjg 

Generic  Character.^Bm  very  slender,  the  sides  com- 
pressed, the  upper  mandible  longest,  with  the  tip  deflected 
over  the  lower,  and  distinctly  notched.  Wings  moderate  ; 
the  four  first  quills  nearly  equal :  tertials  obtuse,  length- 
ened. Tail  moderate,  slightly  forked.  Legs  slender,  black. 
Tarsus  and  middle  toe  equal.  lateral  toes  and  claws  of 
the  same  length  and  size.  Example,  Anthus  aquaticus 
{Fauna  Boreal i-Americana,  pi.  44).  The  Prince  of  Ca- 
nino  also  places  the  genus  Anthus  among  the  Motacillinip, 
which,  in  liis  arrangement,  is  the  sixth  subfamily  of  the 
Turdid€P, 

The  True  Larks  are  placed  by  the  Prince,  in  the  same 
highly  useful  work  {Birds  of  Europe  and  North  America), 
under  the  Alaudin€Py  the  fourth  subfamily  of  the  Frin- 

£illid€e,    standing   between    the    Emberizims    and    the 
oxinee. 

The  Alaudimc  of  the  Prince  comprise  the  following 
Genera.—  Certhitauda^  Sw. ;  Alauda,  Linn. ;  Galerida^ 
Boie ;  Phileremos,  Brehm  {Eremophilus,  Boie) ;  and  Me- 
lanocorypha,  Boie.  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  {List  qf  the  Genera 
of  Birds)  also  makes  Anthus  one  ot  the  genera  of  his  Mo- 
tacillintp,  placing  it  bAween  Ephthianura,  Grould,  and 
CorydaM*  Vigors.  The  Motacillime,  in  Mr.  Giays 
arrangement,  form  the  seventh  subfamily  of  his  Lus' 
cinidiP, 

The  True  Larks  {Alaudinee)  are  arranged  by  him  as  the 
sixth  subfamily  of  the  Fringillid^e,  with  the  following 

Genera.— ^/a?<{fa,  linn.;  Galerida^  Boie;  Otocoris, 
Bonap. ;  Melanocorypha,  Boie ;  Saxilauda,  Less. ;  Erana, 
G.  R.  Gray ;  Mirafra^  Horsf. ;  CalandrelUx^  Kaup ;  Frin- 

falauda,  Hodgs. ;  Megalophonus,  G.  R.  Gray ;  Macnmyx^ 
w. ;  and  Certhilauda^  Sw. 

The  AlaudintK  are  placed  by  this  zoologist  between  the 
Emberizin€B  and  the  Pyrrhulirue. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  Titlarks,  and  we  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Yarrell,  who,  in  his  British  Birds,  observes 
that  it  would  assist  correct  definition  if,  among  ourselves, 
the  term  Titlark  could  be  discontinued  enUrely ; '  the  Tree 

•  In  the  Appendix  Mr.  Grav  ftatet  that  Pipaxtet.  Kaup.  and  Leimomiptera 
Kaup.  thoald  come  next  to  AntMus,  aud  that  Mr.  Swainjuu't  senui  Jorvdrvmi 
•hould  be  placed  here,  ' 


a  Titlajk  By  other*;  muI 

Kou!il*ipit  u  eenerallythe  moat  IVequent  of  the  three,  that 

i»  alM>  i:Rlled  Titlark. 

Bechstein   Hepanted   the   Hpit«  Trom  the   true   Lario, 

SWiag  the  I'orraer  the  generic  appellotiun  of  Anl/ttu,  uid 
[r.  Yairell  elevates  them  into  a  famiJ]',  Anthida. 
Tlie  following  tpeciei  are  British : — 
The  Tree  fifut,  Antkui  trivialii ;  the  Meadow  Hpit, 
Aiilhus  jiratentit ;  the  Roek  Pipit,  Anthtu  obicunu  (^An- 
lAiu  petroiui,F\KTa.,  Jen. ;  Anthui  aquaticiu,  Selby,  Gouid ; 
Aluuda  ubseura,  Auct.) ;  and  Richarttt  Pipit,  Anthut  Jii- 

Thti  Titlark  of  Pennant  is  the  Meadoto  Pipit  of  the 
above  hst ;  and  Mr.  Yarrcll  well  observes  that  scarcely  any 
two  Briliflh  birdi  have  been  m  frequently  confounded  \a^- 
ther  as  the  Tree  and  the  Meadow  IHpits ;  but  when  the 
two  species  are  examined  in  hand,  obviou*  end  conntant 
diatinctions  appeai;  and  there  are,  he  addi>,  besides,  dif- 
ierencei  in  the  habits  of  these  birda,  as  well  as  in  the  loi^a- 
lities  they  each  frequent.  'The  Tree  Pipit  i>  rather  the 
larger  bird  of  the  two  \  the  beak  is  Etouter  and  stronger ; 
the  spots  on  the  Lrcaat  lunger  and  fewer  in  number ;  the 
claw  of  the  hind  toe  is  not  so  Ion;;  as  the  toe  itself;  the 
turtial  fcatheni  of  thu  \vin^  are  rather  longer  in  projMr- 
tion  to  the  primaries;  the  wtiite  on  the  outer  taiUfeather 
on  each  iside  Li  neither  so  pure  in  colour,  nor  is  it  spread 
over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  feather ;  and,  as  far  as  my 
own  observation  gocB,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  nu- 
merous as  a  species  as  the  Meadow  Fipil.' 

Unlike  the  MpadDw  Pipit,  the  Tree  Pipit  is  a  summer 
visitor,  only  arriving  in  our  well-wooded  enclosures  to- 
wards Che  end  of  April.  Hie  male  generally  begins  his 
agreeable  song  from  the  top  of  a  bush  or  an  upper  branch 
of  some  >hedge-ruw  elm  ;'  from  his  perch  he  nses  into  the 
air,  his  wings  ^ivering,  till  he  has  reached  an  elevation 
about  as  high  again  as  the  tree  from  which  he  started.  Aa 
soon  as  he  has  attained  his  greatest  height  he  poises  his 
wings,  spreads  his  tail  and  slowly  descendo,  unging  all  the 
while,  to  the  same  station  whence  he  rose,  or  the  top  of 
some  neighbouring  tree.  The  nest,  placed  generally  on 
the  ground,  is  framed  of  moss,  root-fibres,  and  withered 
glass,  lined  scantily  with  bents  and  hain.  Tlie  eggs,  four 
or  iwK  in  number,  vary  much  in  colour  in  different  nesti. 
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Mr.  Yanell  conaiden  the  most  chancterislie 
greyish'White  clouded  and  spotted  with  j<iirplt 
purple-red  ;  the  length  of  the  egf;  about  In  line- 
B.  Food,  insects  and  worms.  Tutat  It-n^ih  •' 
about  Wi  inches.  This  uird  must  not  be  lunfuii 
the  Wooi>-LAkK. 

The  wintcr-ouaiteis  of  tlus  tpecicH  are  ui< 
Northern  and  Western  ATrii-a.  It  i>  a  Madnn 
also  inhabits  Japan. 

The  Meadiiw  Pepit  remains  with  us  ttvi.uirhuiit 
and  is  the  smallest  and  moat  commun '-,--<:tt->. 
length  being  C  inches  only.  It  haunts  h»a*:.s 
districts,  as  well  as  meadows  and  mar»li-lan<l-. 
rell  thus  describes  its  habits: — 'When  pn.-i-ri- 
place  to  place,  the  flight  of  this  bird  i«  pert>'nn< 
unequal  jerks  ;  but  when  in  atlendanct:  on  l•^ 
undisturtied,  it  rises  with  an  equal  vibratory  n 
sings  some  muaical  soft  notes  on  the  Ming. 
whilst  hovering  over  its  nest,  and  rt>turti>  In 
alter  lunging.  Uccaaionally  it  ma^'  be  hii-ii  \u 
low  bntih  ;  but  is  rarely  observed  sittinE  on  thi- 
trec.  or  perched  on  a  rail,  which  is  the  luiiinii 
the  Tree  Pipit.  The  Meadow  Pipit,  when  -ta 
slight  mound  of  earth,  a  clod,  or  a  stone,  I'ri-qui 
liis  tail  up  and  down  like  a  un?tail  ;  and  '. 
Wood  mentions  that  he  lia.s  luuid  hini  MUkT 
situated  on  or  very  near  Ihc  earth.  Tlu-  M- 
seeks  its  food  on  the  ground,  aloni;  whi(.'h  it  ru^ 
piirGuit  of  insects,  worm*i,  and  sniiill  e>lui:s.  In  :; 
of  one  of  these  birds,  examined  in  the  month  u' 
Mr,  Tliomi>»on,  of  Belfast,  found  two  "ptruB^s 
mut  lubrieut.  It  is,  acfordinu  to  the  la>l-.^i£ 
i^»l,  the   MiiKi-cheejifr  ai   the    niTtli    of    fc'.i-i 

which  Sibbald  gives  as  applied  to  it  in  Scuts:.'! 

Nest  on  the  ground,  generally  atnonr  j^ia 
dried  bents  on  the  outbiile,  wilh  a  lining  r-i  tn'r 
few  hairs:  eggs  from  four  to  mx,  reddtkh  b»> 
with  darker ;  length  nine  lines  by  bcvtii. 

Pennant  gives  Cor  Hfdyiid  an  the  \Vt!>h  n, 
Htlark,  and  Hedt/dd  geae  as  tliat  of  the  neld-!* 


-*< 


MmiiIo*  PifU,  Buliud  Icaitlr.  ilWrnli-t 

TITLE.    [Vkmiors  and  Pi-rchasbm.] 
TITLK  DKEDS.     [Vesdohs  asd  PcRCM.ii 


End  or  VoLitME  thk  TwuNT^'-roia: 
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